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PAET  III.— Continued. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

GENERAL  NATURE  OF  LOCAL  DISEASES. 

This  class  of  diseases  is  intended  to  comprehend  all  those  which  affect 
the  structure  of  special  organs  or  particular  parts  of  the  body,  and  which 
lead  to  more  or  less  marked  disturbance  of  their  functions. 

Local  affections  are  often  accompanied  by  constitutional  symptoms. 
Such  symptoms,  when  they  succeed  to  and  depend  upon  the  existence  of 
the  local  lesion,  are  to  be  regarded  as  secondary  to  that  lesion ;  but  many 
lesions  are  strictly  localised  as  the  results  of  constitutional  or  specific  diseases; 
and  many  such  lesions  have  been  already  described  under  the  several 
GENERAL  diseases  that  have  been  considered  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
work.  The  loccd  affection  in  such  cases  is  often  so  striking  and  important 
that  it  has  especially  challenged  attention,  while  the  constitutional  state 
from  which  it  may  have  sprung  is  as  yet  concealed  and  unknown.  The 
local  lesion  is  then  said  to  be  secondary  to  the  general  affection.  Not  a 
few  cutaneous  eruptions  are  of  this  nature;  so  also  are  some  forms  of 
dropsy.  In  all  local  affections,  therefore,  it  is  always  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  constitutional  condition  and  history  of  the  patient,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  existence  of  such  diatheses  or  cachexiae  as  may  be 
associated  with  any  of  the  general  diseases  considered  under  Section  B. 
The  existence  of  any  such  diathesis,  cachexia,  or  temperament  may 
materially  modify  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  the  local 
disease. 

The  diseases  about  to  be  considered  are  essentially  characterised  by 
more  or  less  defined  local  lesions,  with  characteristic  morbid  phenomena, 
local  symptoms,  and  physical  signs. 

The  elementary  forms  of  such  lesions  have  been  already  considered  ia 
Part  I.,  under  "Topics  relative  to  Pathology,"  pp.  36  to  294,  Vol.  I. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Section  I. — Introduction  to  the  Pathology  of  Diseases  of 
THE  Nervous  System. 

It  is  with  the  accessory  and  essential  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
contained  within  the  cranium  and  spinal  canal,  or  accumulated  in  gan- 
glionic masses  as  the  sympathetic  system,  and  distributed  as  nerves 
throughout  the  body,  that  we  have  to  deal  in  describing  the  local  diseases 
of  this  section. 

The  interest  which  attaches  itself  to  the  study  of  the  nervous  system 
cannot  be  surjiassed,  either  in  a  physiological  or  a  pathological  point 
of  view.  The  truth  and  force  of  this  statement  will  be  more  especially 
apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  nervous  system  is  one  of 
great  extent; — that  considered  with  regard  to  its  functions,  it  consists  of 
three  sets  of  organs,  each  acting  in  a  different  manner;  namely — (1.) 
Central,  consisting  of  various  forms  of  nerve  cells;  (2.)  jMri^pheral,  consisting 
of  certain  structures,  which  may  be  called  terminal  or  end-organs,  as 
existing  in  the  organs  of  special  sense,  in  the  skin,  the  muscles,  and  perhaps 
also  in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  in  the  ultimate  structure  of 
glands;  and,  (3.)  an  intermediate  set  of  organs,  which  are  the  nerves 
in  the  form  of  continuous  cords  distributed  through  the  various  organs 
of  the  body;  and  which  perform  a  function  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  of  a 
communicating  or  internuncial  kind ; — that  the  nerve  cells  are  aggregated 
in  certain  parts  of  the  body  into  masses,  taking  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  cerebrospinal  axis  and  various  ganglia ; — that  in  these  central  masses 
changes  occur  which  result  either  in  motion,  in  control  of  vessels  or  of 
glands,  in  restraint  (inhibition)  of  the  activity  of  other  centres,  or  in 
physical  phenomena,  such  as  sensation,  feeling,  volition,  intellectual  acts, 
and  will; — that  the  nervous  system  exercises  an  influence  over  other 
great  functions,  such  as  the  innervation  of  the  digestive  organs,  of  the 
heart,  liver,  and  reproductive  system; — that  the  brain  is  the  organ 
of  the  Mind; — that  the  convolutions  forming  the  surface  of  the  hemi- 
spheres of  the  cerebrum  are  the  parts  where  the  mechanism  or  apparatus 
is  situated  which  ftu-nishes  the  material  conditions  through  which  the 
intellectual  processes  are  manifested;  and  that,  lastly,  every  mental  act 
is  associated  with  some  molecular  change  in  the  grey  matter  of  the 
convolutions.  Such  considerations  cannot  fail  to  show  that  the  patho- 
logical relations  of  the  nervous  system  contained  within  the  cranium 
and  spinal  canal,  and  distributed  throughout  the  body,  are  perhaps 
the  highest  and  most  important,  in  a  scientific,  j)hilanthropic,  and 
sanitary  point  of  view,  to  which  the  mind  of  the  physician  can  be 
directed.  About  1 2  per  cent,  of  those  who  die  are  annually  cut  off  by 
nervous  diseases;  and  the  diseaseiB  of  this  system  occupy  the  fourth 
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rank  amongst  the  maladies  destructive  of  human  life;  being  only  sur- 
passed in  fatality  by  the  contagious,  tubercular,  and  respiratory  diseases 
(Althaus).  The  student  is  therefore  called  upon  to  give  the  diseases 
OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  generally  a  large  share  of  his  study — (1.)  Because 
of  the  confessedly  great  difficulty  of  their  investigation;  (2.)  because  they 
furnish  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  more  common  ailments  of  humanity, 
while  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system  more  or  less  influences  all 
other  diseases. 

The  varied  phenomena  connected  with  the  morbid  conditions  of  the 
nervous  system  must  be  examined  from  the  following  points  of  view, 
namely — (1.)  The  purely  anatomical  structure,  histology,  surroundings, 
and  relations  of  the  brain  and  nerves ;  (2.)  the  chemical  composition  and 
properties  of  the  nervous  substance;  (3.)  the  physiological  relations  of 
the  several  parts;  (4.)  the  clinical,  morbid,  and  pathological  relations. 
Each  of  these  methods  of  study  and  investigation  mutually  illustrate  one 
another ;  and  it  is  only  from  a  consideration  of  all  of  them  conjointly 
that  we  can  arrive  at  the  natural  history  of  a  case,  and  so  act  for  the  best 
in  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment.  Every  student  knows  how  very 
many  physiological  doctrines  regarding  the  brain  and  nerves  receive 
elucidation  from  accurately  determined  anatomical  information ;  and  how 
such  knowledge  tends  to  explain  various  points  in  the  pathology  of 
cerebral  diseases.  He  need  only  be  here  reminded  of  the  phenomena 
explained  by  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids  in  the  medulla  oblongata  ; 
how  the  continuity  of  the  fibres  of  the  spinal  cord  upwards  to  the  cephalic 
centres  explains  various  secondary  lesions  of  the  brain  as  a  consequence  of 
lesions  in  the  spinal  cord  altered  by  paralysis  (Drs.  Brown-Sequard, 
TuRCK,  Waller,  Charcot,  and  Vulpian);  and  of  the  results  of  the 
more  recent  investigations  of  Drs.  Crichton  Browne,  Ferrier,  H.  Major, 
Sankey,  Broadbent,  Lauder  Brunton,  H.  Jackson,  Dodds,  Althaus,  AUbutt, 
and  many  others.  The  observations  of  these  men  show,  to  some  extent, 
how  accurate  anatomical  investigations  become  valuable  in  the  elucidation 
of  morbid  phenomena.  A  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  also  of  great  service 
"  in  checking  the  conclusions  to  which  we  may  have  been  led  by  experiment 
or  as  the  results  of  disease;  for  however  probable  in  other  respects  these 
may  be,  if  they  are  not  in  harmony  with  well  established  anatomical  facts 
it  is  certain  they  cannot  be  ultimately  maintained "  (Dr.  W.  J.  Dodds, 
Journ.  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  636,  1878). 

There  is,  indeed,  no  department  in  which  "the  search  for  disease  has  been 
keener,"  and  in  which  a  greater  amount  of  work  has  been  done  during  the 
past  ten  years  than  in  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system ;  and 
in  the  minute  investigations  of  their  lesions  this  country  may  justly  claim 
to  have  taken  a  very  prominent,  if  not  a  foremost  rank.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  causation  of  any  case  of  nervous  disease  must  be  studied 
from  three  points  of  investigation,  namely — (1.)  By  exact  anatomical 
inquiry,  so  that  the  organ  or  part  damaged  may  be  sought  out,  and  the 
seat  or  "localisation"  of  the  disease  determined;  (2.)  by  physiological 
inquiry,  so  that  the  defective  working  of  the  nervous  tissue  of  the  part 
damaged  may  be  searched  into,  and  the  functional  affection  understood ; 
(3.)  by  pathological  inquiry  the  processes  by  which  the  nutrition  of  the 
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nerve  centres  and  tissues  are  impaired  are  to  be  traced  out  (H.  Jackson). 
Eecords  of  jpost-mortem  appearances  in  the  brain  are  now  required  to  be 
given  with  as  much  accuracy  as  is  consistent  with  anatomical  information, 
otherwise  valuable  cases  are  lost  to  those  who  would  make  use  of  them  as 
data  for  arriving  at  the  localisation  of  function  from  the  side  of  pathology, 
and  so  of  acquiring  ultimately  a  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  general  structural  arrangement  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  is  given  (having  these  points  of  investigation  in 
view),  and  it  is  intended  as  an  aid  to  the  accurate  recording  o{ post-mortem 
examinations,  and  as  a  guide  to  the  interpretation  of  symptoms  in  their 
pathological  relations,  and  in  connection  with  the  clinical  history  of 
individual  cases  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  Lesions  affecting  the 
hemispheres  should  be  exactly  described  upon  a  definite  and  orderly 
method — using  an  uniform  comparative  nomenclature  to  which  the  toj^o- 
graphy  of  every  mammalian  brain  may  be  referred,  as  has  been  done  in 
recording  the  very  important  experiments  of  Dr.  Terrier  and  others  on  the 
brain  of  living  animals,  so  as  to  compare  them  with  post-mortem  results 
and  with  clinical  records  of  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  in 
the  human  individual.  With  this  object  in  view,  I  have  adopted  the 
method  of  Ecker,  Turner,  and  Ferrier;  and  would  recommend  such  a 
general  use  of  their  maps  or  charts  in  outline  as  are  here  reproduced,  sup- 
plemented by  others  from  the  careful  dissections  of  Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  in 
the  last  edition  of  Quain's  Anatomy.  These  maps,  charts,  or  plans  in 
outline  of  the  different  surfaces  and  regions  of  the  encephalon  are  given  in 
order  that  pathological  observations  made  with  care  of  changes  in  the 
cortex  of  the  cerebrum  or  internal  ganglia  of  the  brain  should  be  recorded 
as  accurately  as  possible;  believing  that  "it  is  only  by  accurate  clinical  study, 
combined  with  the  most  careful  post-mortem  observation,  that  we  shall  be 
able  by  degrees  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  several  regions  of  the 
brain's  surface  and  interior,  and  of  the  physiological  significance  of  symp- 
toms." It  is  at  first  difficult  to  recognise  the  constant  unity  of  form  which 
underlies  the  multiplicity  of  individual  variations  of  the  surface  of  the 
brain;  and  hence  the  usefulness  of  such  maps  or  plans  as  have  been 
devised  by  Ecker  and  Professor  Turner.  General  use  may  also  be  made 
of  such  handy  brain-charts  as  those  edited  by  Drs.  Tuke  and  Howden.* 


i.  anatomical  structure,  histology,  surroundings,  and  relations 

of  the  several  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

1.  General  or  Crude  Anatomical  Constituents  of  the  Nervous 
System. — These  are  to  be  studied  as  arranged  into  three  great  divisions  : 

*  These  charts  are  published  by  Maclauchlan  and  Stewart,  Edinburgh,  and  Robert 
Hardwicke,  192  Piccadilly,  London.  They  enable  the  pathologist  to  note  accurately 
the  exact  positions  of  lesions  of  the  brain  and  membranes;  and  it  is  suggested  that  the 
sites  and  limits  of  apoplexies,  apoplectic  cysts,  softenings,  abscesses,  bullse  of  fluid 
over  atrophied  convolutions,  limited  opacities,  adhesions  of  membranes,  tumors,  and 
other  abnormal  conditions,  should  be  indicated  by  different  colours,  as  red,  black, 
yellow,  blue  ;  and  that  the  diagram  so  coloured  should  be  cut  out  of  the  chart  and 
pasted  into  the  pathological  record  or  case  book,  alongside  the  verbal  description. 
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— (1.)  As  a  large  quantity  of  nervous  matter  collected  into  one  mass,  and 
contained  in  one  cavity,  the  cerebro-spinal.  This  mass  is  called  the  Brain 
and  Spinal  cord,  or  Cereiro-sjnnal  axis,  or  central  part  of  the  nervous  system  ; 
and  is  composed  of  the  encephalon,  or  brain  proper,  mainly  filling  the 
cranium ;  and  of  the  spinal  cord,  hanging  in  the  spinal  or  vertebral  canal. 
The  encephalon  or  brain  proper  includes  a  number  of  organs  more  or 
less  distinct  from  each  other,  but  connected  by  numerous  bands  of  nerve- 
fibres.  The  largest  of  these  are  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum;  and,  overlapped 
by  the  former  are  to  be  found,  from  before  backwards,  the  corpora  striata, 
optic  thalami,  and  corpora  quadrigemina,  constituting  together  the  cerebral 
basal  ganglia,  with  the  various  commissural  parts  which  connect  symmetri- 
cal portions  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  plane ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  pons 
Varolii.  (2.)  The  distribution  of  nerves  or  of  nervous  texture  arranged 
in  the  form  of  long  continuous  cords  or  threads,  running  in  definite 
directions  throughout  the  body.  (3.)  An  accumulation  of  peculiar  nervous 
substance,  in  the  form  of  small,  round,  and  somewhat  oval'  masses,  called 
"  ganglia,"  variously  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  surrounding 
parts,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  sympathetic  system,  and  which  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  with  all  the 
cranial  nerves  (except  the  olfactory,  auditory,  and  optic),  either  direct 
or  through  a  ganglion.  On  its  fibres  distributed  to  the  viscera  there 
are  numerous  ganglia  (or  plexuses  in  which  ganglia  exist),  and  frequently 
a  plexus  follows  the  course  of  each  great  blood-vessel.  Thus  the  sympa- 
thetic system  contributes  to  the  innervation  of  all  the  glands,  blood- 
vessels, and  viscera  in  each  region  of  the  body.  With  the  first-named 
central  parts  are  associated— (1.)  Three  special  membranes  or  meninges, 
which  lie  between  them  and  the  bones,  and  which  serve  for  their  support 
and  protection ;  (2.)  Vascular  arrangements  for  a  most  copious  supply  of 
blood  by  vessels  communicating  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  adequate 
nutrition  with  great  functional  activity. 

2.  The  Membranes  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord  are,— (1.)  An 
external  fibrous  membrane,  called  the  dura  mater,  which  closely  lines  the 
interior  of  the  skull,  and  forms  a  loose  sheath  in  the  spinal  canal ;  (2.) 
an  internal  areolo-vascular  tissue,  the  pia  mater,  which  accurately  covers 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord;  and,  (3)  an  intermediate  membrane,  the 
arachnoid,  which  lies  over  the  pia  mater,  the  two  being  in  some  places  in 
close  connection,  in  others  separated  by  a  considerable  space.  As  con- 
siderable differences  of  description  exist  regarding  the  anatomy  and 
relations  of  these  membranes,  the  following  account  is  given  from  Quain's 
Anatomy,  8th  Edition,  Vol.  II.,  p.  567 ;  and  from  Professor  Turner's 
Introduction  to  Human  Anatomy,  as  to  special  anatomical  facts  which 
are  necessary  to  be  remembered  in  all  investigations  and  descriptions  as 
to  the  pathological  relations  of  the  parts  concerned. 

The  dura  mater  is  a  very  strong,  dense,  inelastic  tissue,  of  considerable 
thickness.  Its  inner  surface,  turned  towards  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
is  smooth  and  lined  with  epithelium,  which  has  been  generally  regarded 
as  constituting  a  parietal  reflection  of  the  arachnoid  membrane.  The 
space  between  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid  (formerly  in  like  manner 
regarded  as  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid)  is  now  conveniently  termed  the 
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subdural  space.  The  outer  surface  of  the  dura  mater  is  connected  with 
the  surrounding  parts  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  in  the  cranium 
and  in  the  spinal  canal.  In  the  cranium  it  adheres  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  bones,  and  forms  their  internal  periosteum.  The  connection  be- 
tween the  two  depends  on  blood-vessels  and  small  fibrous  processes;  so 
that  the  dura  mater,  when  detached  and  allowed  to  float  in  water, 
Ijresents  a  flocculent  appearance  on  its  outer  surface,  in  consequence  of 
the  torn  parts  projecting  from  it.  The  adhesion  between  the  membrane 
and  the  bone  is  more  intimate  opposite  the  sutures,  and  also  at  the 
base  of  the  skull,  which  is  uneven  and  perforated  by  numerous  foramina, 
through  which  the  dura  mater  is  prolonged  to  the  outer  surface,  being 
there  continuous  with  the  pericranium.  The  fibrous  tissue  of  the  dura 
mater  becomes  blended  with  the  areolar  sheath  of  the  nerves  at  the 
foramina  which  give  them  exit.  It  is  intimately  attached  to  the  margin 
of  the  foramen  magnum;  but  within  the  vertebral  canal  it  forms  a 
loose  sheath  around  the  cord  (theca),  and  is  not  adherent  to  the  bones, 
which  have  an  independent  periosteum.  The  adhesions  between  the 
cranial  bones  and  the  dura  mater  are  greater  in  early  life  than  at  mature 
age,  because  growth  is  more  active  at  these  parts  in  infancy  and  youth. 
Towards  the  lower  end  of  the  canal,  a  fcAv  fibrous  slips  proceed  from  the 
outer  surface  of  the  dura  mater  to  be  fixed  to  the  vertebra.  The  space 
intervening  between  the  wall  of  the  canal  and  the  dura  mater  is  occupied 
by  loose  fat,  by  watery  areolar  tissue,  and  by  a  plexus  of  spinal  veins. 
Opposite  each  intermediate  foramen  the  dura-matral-theca  presents 
two  openings,  side  by  side,  which  give  passage  to  the  two  roots  of  the 
corresponding  spinal  nerve.  It  is  continued  as  a  tubular  prolongation 
on  the  nerve,  is  lost  in  its  sheatli,  and  is  connected  with  the  circum- 
ference of  the  foramen  by  areolar  tissue.  The  fibrous  tissue  of  the  dura 
mater  (especially  within  the  skull)  is  divisible  into  two  distinct  layers — 
at  various  places  separate  from  each  other,  leaving  intervening  channels, 
called  sinuses  (for  venous  blood),  which  are  lined  with  a  continuation  of 
the  internal  membrane  of  the  veins.  The  dura  mater  also  sends  inwards 
into  the  cavity  of  the  skull  three  strong  mem.branous  processes  or  partitions, 
which  are  formed  by  duplication  of  its  inner  layer.  Of  these,  one  descends 
vertically  in  the  median  plane  into  the  longitudinal  fissure  between  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum :  the  falx  cerebri.  The  second  is  an 
arched  or  vaulted  partition,  across  the  back  part  of  the  skull,  between 
the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum :  the  tentorium  cerebelli.  Below  this 
another  vertical  partition,  the  falx  cerebelli,  passes  down  between  the 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum.  The  falx  cerebri  is  narrow  in  front, 
where  it  is  fixed  to  the  crista  galli,  and  broader  behind,  where  it  is 
attached  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tentorium,  along  which 
line  of  attachment  the  straight  sinus  is  situated.  Along  its  u^^per  convex 
border,  which  is  attached  to  the  middle  line  of  the  inner  sui'face  of  the 
cranium,  runs  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  Its  under  edge  is  free,  and 
reaches  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  corpus  callosum,  approaching 
nearer  to  it  behind.  This  border  contains  the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus. 
The  tentorium  or  tent  is  elevated  in  the  middle,  and  declines  downwards 
in  all  directions  towards  its  circumference,  thus  corresponding  in  form 
with  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum.    Its  inner  border  is  free  and 
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concave,  and  leaves  in  front  of  it  an  oval  opening,  through  which  the 
isthmus  encephali  descends.  It  is  attached  behind  and  at  the  sides  by  its 
convex  border  to  the  horizontal  crucial  ridges  of  the  occipital  bone, 
and  there  incloses  the  lateral  sinuses.  Farther  forward  it  is  connected 
with  the  upper  edge  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone — the 
superior  petrosal  sinus  running  along  this  line  of  attachment.  At  the  point 
of  the  pars  petrosa,  the  external  and  internal  borders  meet  and  intersect 
each  other — the  former  being  then  continued  inwards  to  the  posterior, 
and  the  latter  forwards  to  the  anterior  clinoid  process.  The  falx  cerehelli 
{falx  minor)  descends  from  the  middle  of  the  posterior  bolder  of  the 
tentorium,  with  which  it  is  connected,  along  the  vertical  ridge,  named  the 
internal  occipital  crest,  towards  the  foramen  magnum,  bifurcating  there 
into  two  smaller  folds.  Its  attachment  to  the  bony  ridge  marks  the 
course  of  the  posterior  occipital  sinus  or  sinuses.  In  structure  the  dura 
mater  consists  of  white  fibrous  and  elastic  tissue,  arranged  in  bands  and 
laminse.  A  layer  of  pavement  epithelium  exists  upon  its  inner  surface, 
which  was  formerly  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  serous  membrane  lining  it. 
A  similar  layer  of  epithelium  covers  both  sides  of  the  spinal  dura  mater. 
The  cranial  membrane  is  traversed  by  numerous  blood-vessels  chiefly 
destined  for  the  bones.  An  extensive  system  of  lymph  canals  has  been 
described,  formed  chiefly  by  the  spaces  between  the  flbrous  trabeculse, 
and  bounded  by  cellular  membranes.  Minute  nervous  filaments,  derived 
from  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth  cranial  nerves,  and  from  the  sympathetic, 
are  described  as  entering  the  dura  mater  of  the  brain.  Nervous  filaments 
have  likewise  been  traced  in  the  dura  mater  of  the  spinal  column  (LuscHKA 
and  RuDiNGER,  quoted  by  Hyrtl).  As  shown  in  the  experiments  of 
Ferrier  and  others,  the  dura  mater  is  extremely  sensitive  to  irritation. 

The  pia  mater  is  a  delicate,  fibrous,  and  highly  vascular  membrane, 
which  immediately  invests  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  It  is  applied  to 
the  entire  cortical  surface  of  the  convolutions  of  the  hemispheres  of  the 
brain,  and  dips  into  all  the  sulci,  which  thus  contain  a  double  layer. 
From  its  internal  surface  numerous  small  vessels  enter  the  substance  of 
the  brain;  hence  this  inner  surface  is  very  flocculent,  and  is  named 
tomentum  cerebri.  On  the  cerebellum  a  similar  arrangement  exists,  but  the 
membrane  is  finer,  and  the  double  fold  is  distinct  only  in  the  larger  sulci. 
It  is  also  prolonged  through  the  transverse  fissure  into  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles, and  there  forms  the  velum  interpiositum  and  choroid  ptlexus ;  also 
into  the  fourth  ventricle,  where  it  forms  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  In  the  healthy  brain  the  pia  mater  may  be  stripped  off"  without 
causing  injury  to  itself  or  to  the  brain.  On  the  spinal  cord  it  has  been 
described  by  some  as  a  different  membrane,  under  the  name  of  neurilemma 
of  the  cord.  It  is  thicker,  firmer,  less  vascular,  and  more  adherent  to  the 
subjacent  nervous  matter  than  is  the  pia  mater  of  the  encephalon ;  and  it 
cannot  be  stripped  off  the  cord  without  causing  injury  to  both.  Its  greater 
strength  is  owing  to  its  containing  fibrous  tissue,  which  is  arranged  in 
longitudinal  shining  bundles.  A  fold  of  this  membrane  dips  down  into  the 
anterior  fissure  of  the  cord,  and  serves  to  conduct  blood-vessels  into  that 
part.  A  thinner  process  passes  into  the  greater  part  of  the  posterior  fissure. 
At  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  both  in  the  spine  and  in  the  cranium,  the  pia 
mater  becomes  continuous  with  the  neurilemma,  and  it  presents  a  con- 
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spicuous  fibrous  band,  running  down  in  front  over  the  anterior  median 
fissure,  named  by  Haller  linea  splendens.  In  structure  the  pia  mater  con- 
sists of  interlaced  bundles  of  connective  tissue,  having  a  more  regular 
arrangement  in  the  outer  and  inner  layers,  while  in  the  middle  is  a  net- 
work of  fine  elastic  fibres.  On  the  cord  the  outer  fibres  are  for  the  most 
part  parallel  and  longitudinal,  and  the  inner  network  consists  of  peculiar 
stiff  fibres  bending  suddenly  and  inclosing  angular  interspaces.  Beneath 
them  is  a  fine  membrane  continuous  with  the  neuroglia  of  the  cord ;  and 
pigmented  cells  are  sometimes  scattered  among  the  elastic  fibres.  The 
pia  mater  contains  great  numbers  of  blood-vessels,  which  subdivide  in  it 
before  they  enter  the  nervous  substance.  Each  vessel  lies  in  a  canal,  the 
walls  of  which  are  composed  of  a  more  dense  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of 
the  membrane  (perivascular  canal).  The  diameter  of  the  canal  may  be  two 
or  three  times  that  of  the  contained  vessel.  A  similar  sheath,  derived 
from  the  pia  mater,  accompanies  the  vessel  into  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
At  its  commencement  the  sheath  is  loose  and  funnel-shaped,  and  can 
be  injected  from  the  subarachnoid  cavity.  On  the  cerebrum  the  inner 
layer  of  the  pia  mater  is  adherent  to  the  cortical  substance  of  the  convolu- 
tions, but  on  the  cerebellum  a  space  exists  between  the  two,  traversed  by 
fibres  which  pass  from  the  cerebellum  to  the  pia  mater.  This  space  is 
continuous  with  the  intervals  between  the  perivascular  sheaths  and  the 
brain  substance.  The  pia  mater  contains  numerous  lymphatic  vessels 
(FoHMANN  and  Arnold).  Purkinje  describes  a  retiform  arrangement  of 
nervous  fibrils,  derived  from  the  sympathetic,  the  third,  sixth,  facial, 
pneumogastric,  and  accessory  nerves.  The  spinal  pia  mater  is  supplied 
by  nerves  from  the  sympathetic  (Kolliker  and  others). 

The  arachnoid  is  a  very  delicate  and  transparent  membrane  which  invests 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  outside  the  pia  mater,  and  much  less  closely  than 
that  membrane.  It  passes  over  the  various  eminences  and  dejjressions  on 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  without  dipping  down  into  the  sulci  and 
smaller  fissures.  Between  it  and  the  pia  mater  is  a  distinct  space 
(suharachnoid  space),  in  which  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  (sub- 
arachnoid fluid).  Its  free  outer  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  smooth 
inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  the  epithelium  upon  which  has  been 
regarded  as  a  parietal  layer  of  the  arachnoid,  closely  united  with  the  dura 
mater.  At  certain  recesses,  and  near  the  longitudinal  sinus,  a  small 
amount  of  loose  connective  tissue  beneath  the  epithelium  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  dense  fibres  of  the  dura  mater.  With  this  ejiithelium 
the  arachnoid  membrane  (or  visceral  layer,  as  it  was  wont  to  be  termed) 
has  been  thought  to  be  continuous  at  the  various  foramina,  the  two  thus 
constituting  a  closed  sac  similar  to  that  of  the  pleura.  But  since  the 
inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  does  not 
present  any  distinct  tissue  which  can  be  regarded  as  an  attached  mem- 
brane, Kolliker,  Henle,  and  others  consider  that  there  is  no  justification 
for  the  assumption  of  a  parietal  layer  of  the  arachnoid.  Moreover,, 
recent  investigations  into  the  relation  between  the  arachnoid  and 
dura  mater  on  the  nerve  roots  as  they  leave  the  cranio-vertebral 
cavity,  have  shown  that  there  is  no  such  reflection  of  the  arachnoid 
on  to  the  dura  mater  as  had  been  supposed  (Axel  Key  and  Eetzius). 
The  suharachnoid  space  is  wider  and  more  evident  in  some  positions 
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than  in  others.  Thus,  in  the  longitudinal  fissure  the  arachnoid  does  not 
descend  to  the  bottom,  but  passes  across,  immediately  below  the  edge  o£ 
the  faLx,  at  a  little  distance  above  the  corpus  callosum.  In  the  interval 
thus  left,  the  arteries  of  the  corpus  callosum  run  backwards  along  that 
body.  Over  the  lase  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  spinal  canal,  there  is  a  wide 
interval  between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater.  Over  the  base  this 
subarachnoid  space  extends  in  front  over  the  pons  and  the  interpedun- 
cular recess  as  far  forward  as  the  optic  nerves ;  and  behind  it  forms  a 
considerable  interval  between  the  cerebellum  and  the  back  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  In  the  spinal  canal  it  surrounds  the  cord  by  a  more  loose 
investment,  so  that  the  space  is  here  of  considerable  extent.  It  is  occupied, 
in  both  brain  and  cord,  by  trabecula3  and  thin  membranous  extensions  of 
delicate  connective  tissue,  on  the  one  hand  with  the  arachnoid,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  pia  mater.  This  tissue  is  most  abundant  where  the  space 
between  the  two  membranes  is  least.  It  is  dense  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  vessels,  and  continuous  with  the  tissue  of  their  walls.  The  subarach- 
noid space  communicates  with  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  by  means  of  the 
foramen  of  Majendie,  the  opening  into  the  lower  part  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  through  the  membrane  which  closes  it.  Two  other  openings 
through  this  membrane  exist,  one  on  each  side,  behind  the  upper  roots  of 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  into  the  pouch-like  extension  of  the  membrane 
beneath  the  flocculus  (Mieezejewsky).  A  certain  quantity  of  limpid 
cerehro-spinal  fluid  is  contained  between  the  arachnoid  membrane  and  the 
dura  mater,  the  chief  part  of  Avhich  is  lodged  in  the  subarachnoid  space  in 
the  meshes  of  the  trabecular  tissue.  It  varies  in  quantity  from  2  drachms 
to  2  ounces.  It  is  alkaline,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  r005,  consisting  of 
98-5  parts  Avater,  the  remaining  1-5  per  cent,  being  solid  matter — animal 
and  saline.  It  contains  a  little  albumen,  and  a  substance  which  (Professor 
Turner  pointed  out  some  years  ago)  reduces  blue  oxide  of  copper  to  the 
state  of  yellow  suboxide.  When  pressure  is  made  upon  the  brain,  the 
quantity  of  fluid  in  the  spinal  subarachnoid  space  is  increased ;  and,  con- 
versely, it  may  be  forced  from  the  spinal  cavity  upwards  into  the  cranium. 
The  nerves  as  they  pass  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  receive  two 
sheaths,  an  outer  from  the  dura  mater,  and  an  inner  from  the  arachnoid. 
Upon  the  optic  nerve  these  sheaths  remain  distinct  and  separate,  so  that 
the  space  which  each  incloses  may  be  injected,  the  outer  from  the  sub- 
dural, the  inner  from  the  subarachnoid  space.  On  the  other  nerves  the 
arachnoidal  sheath  soon  ceases,  and  the  single  sheath  may  be  injected  from 
either  the  subdural  or  subarachnoid  cavity.  Separate  sheaths  surround 
each  bundle  of  the  larger  nerves,  and  the  injection  passes  readily  along, 
the  nerves,  even  as  far  as  the  limbs.  There  thus  exists  a  continuity  be- 
tween the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  subarachnoid  space,  the  perivascular 
canals  of  the  cerebral  substance,  and  the  perineural  spaces  within  the 
nerve  sheaths.  In  structure  the  arachnoid  consists  of  distinct  riband-like 
bundles  of  fine  fibrous  tissue  interlaced  with  one  another.  The  intervals 
between  these  bundles  are  filled  up  by  delicate  membranes,  composed  of 
expanded  cells,  the  nuclei  of  which  persist  and  are  scattered  over  the 
structure.  Several  layers  of  this  delicate  tissue,  arranged  in  a  complex 
way,  constitute  the  arachnoid  membrane. 

The  ligamentum  clenticulatum  is  a  narrow  fibrous  band  which  runs  along 
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each  side  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  subarachnoid  space,  between  the  anterior 
and  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves,  commencing  above  at  the  foramen 
magnum,  and  reaching  down  to  the  lower  pointed  end  of  the  cord.  By- 
its  inner  edge  this  band  is  connected  witli  the  pia  mater  of  the  cord, 
while  its  outer  margin  is  widely  denticulated ;  its  denticulations,  about 
twenty-two,  are  attached  1)y  their  points  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura 
mater,  and  tlius  serve  to  support  the  cord  along  the  sides,  and  to  maintain 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  cavity.  The  first  or  highest  denticulation  is 
fixed  opposite  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum,  between  the  vertebral 
artery  and  the  hypoglossal  nerve ;  the  others  follow  in  order,  alternating 
with  the  successive  pairs  of  spinal  nerves.  The  denticulations  in  the  lower 
cervical  region  are  very  long,  and  ascend  slightly  to  their  attachments.  At 
the  lower  end,  the  ligamentum  denticulatum  may  be  regarded  as  continued 
into  the  terminal  filament  of  the  spinal  cord,  Avhich  thus  connects  it  to  the 
dura  mater  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sheath.  The  free  edge,  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  denticulations,  is  slightly  thickened,  and,  in  the  bodj^,  is 
closely  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  arachnoid,  with  which  it  is  often 
directly  connected  by  fine  trabeculse.  The  denticulations  do  not  perforate 
the  arachnoid,  but  receive  from  it  funnel-shaped  sheaths,  which  accompany 
them  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  (Axel  Key  and  Ketzius, 
Max  Schultze's  Archiv.,  1873).  In  structure  it  consists^of  white  fibrous 
tissue,  mixed  with  many  exceedingly  fine  elastic  fibres,  which  are  seen  on 
applying  acetic  acid.  Several  layers  of  fine  connective-tissue  trabeculfe 
may  be  traced ;  they  are  surrounded  by  sheaths,  composed  of  delicate 
nucleated  cells,  and  which  here  and  there  expand  into  membranes.  It 
is  continuous,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  pia  mater, 
and  on  the  other  with  that  of  the  dura  mater. 

Glandulce  Pacchioni  are  numerous  small  pulpy-looking  elevations,  gen- 
erally collected  into  clusters,  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  dura  mater, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  longitudinal  sinus.  The  inner  surface  of  the 
calvarium  is  marked  by  little  pits,  which  receive  these  prominences. 
Similar  excrescences  are  seen  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  dura  mater, 
and  upon  the  pia  mater  on  each  side  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and  also 
projecting  into  the  interior  of  that  sinus.  On  a  careful  examination  of 
the  connections  of  these  bodies,  it  will  be  found  that  the  elevations 
found  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura  mater  and  within  the  longitudinal 
sinus,  are  grape-like  bodies  which  are  attached  more  deeply,  and  in  their 
growth  have  perforated  the  dura  mater.  Their  precise  origin  and 
nature  were  long  the  subject  of  conflicting  opinions;  but  it  has  been 
satisfactorily  shown  by  Luschka  and  Cleland  that  they  are  only  an 
enlarged  condition  of  normal  villi  of  the  arachnoid,  and  that  no  other 
structure  is  involved  in  their  formation.  Each  villus  is  covered  by 
an  epitheliated  membrane,  continuous  with  the  arachnoid.  Outside  this 
is  another  fine  membranous  sheath,  proceeding  from  the  dura  mater,  and 
the  interval  between  the  two  is  cofntinuous  with  the  subdural  space. 
Within  the  villus  is  a  spongy  trabecular  tissue,  continuous  with  the 
subarachnoid  tissue,  and  of  similar  structure  (see  QuAiN,  1.  c,  p.  576). 

3.  Mass  of  the  Brain,  Absolute  and  Specific  AVeight  and  Bulk 
OF  THE  Encephalon. — The  human  brain  is  absolutely  bigger  and  heavier 
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than  the  brain  of  any  animal,  except  the  ele];»hant  and  the  larger  Avhales. 
It  is  also  heavier,  relatively  to  bulk  and  weight  of  the  body,  than  are  the 
brains  of  the  lower  animals,  except  in  some  small  birds  and  mammals. 
Considerable  variations,  however,  exist  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
human  brain,  not  only  in  different  races  of  mankind,  but  in  individuals 
of  the  same  race  and  of  the  two  sexes.  The  heaviest  brains  occur  in 
the  white  races  (Turner).  The  maximum  weight  of  the  adult  male 
brain,  in  a  series  of  278  cases,  was  65  oz.;  and  the  minimum  weight, 
34  oz.  In  a  series  of  191  cases  the  maximum  weight  of  the  adult 
female  brain  was  56  oz.,  and  the  minimum  weight  31  oz.  Thus  the 
difference  between  the  extreme  weights  in  the  male  was  no  less  than 
31  oz.  and  in  the  female  25  oz.  But  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases 
it  is  found  that  the  weight  of  the  male  brain  ranges  between  46  and  53 
oz.;  that  of  the  female  brain  between  41  and  47  oz. ;  and  by  taking  a 
mean,  an  average  weight  is  obtained  of  49-|-  oz.  for  the  male,  and  of  44  oz. 
for  the  female  brain.  Although,  also,  many  female  brains  exceed  in 
weight  particular  male  brains,  it  is  a  matter  of  everyday  observation 
that  the  head  and  brain  of  a  woman  are  (on  the  average)  smaller  than 
those  of  a  man — the  average  difference  in  weight  being  from  5  to 
6  oz.;  and  this  general  superiority  in  absolute  weight  and  size  of  the 
male  over  the  female  head  and  brain  exists  at  every  period  of  life, 
amongst  all  peoples  and  races,  without  exception.  Amongst  Europeans 
the  average  weight  of  the  female  brain  is  10  per  cent,  less  than 
in  men — a  difference  which  is  shown  to  be  a  fundamental  sexual 
distinction;  and  in  correspondence  with  this  greater  size  and  weight 
of  the  male  brain,  the  head  of  the  male  infant  is  bigger  than  that  of 
the  female — a  circumstance  which  not  only  retards,  but  even  renders 
more  dangerous,  both  to  mother  and  child,  the  process  of  parturition 
(QuAiN,  Turner). 

As  to  the  mass  and  weight  of  the  brain  considered  in  relation  io  the 
intelligence,  Professor  Turner  observes  that  "  one  almost  insensibly  asso- 
ciates the  ideas  of  power  and  strength  with  size  and  weight;  and  when 
one  sees  a  large-headed,  big-brained  man,  one  is  disposed  to  say  that  such 
a  person  must  be  endowed  with  great  intellectual  capacity.  This  very 
general  and  popular  conception  of  the  relation  between  size  of  brain 
and  degree  or  force  of  intellect,  to  some  extent,  undoubtedly,  rests  on  a 
basis  of  truth.  It  is  supported  by  the  well-known  examples  of  several 
men  distinguished  for  their  intellectual  attainment  whose  brains  have 
been  weighed: — the  brain  of  Cuvier  weighed  64-^  oz.;  of  Dr.  Abercrombie, 
63  oz.;  of  Professor  Goodsir,  50'5  oz.;  of  Spurzheim,  55  oz.;  of  Sir  J.  Y. 
Simpson,  54  oz.;  of  Daniel  Webster,  53"5  oz.;  of  Agassiz,  53'4  oz.;  and  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  53  oz. — weights  which,  even  in  the  least  heavy  of  these 
brains,  are  considerably  above  the  general  European  male  average  of  40  or 
60  oz."  But  this  popular  belief  cannot  be  entirely  accepted.  It  is  found 
that  "absolute  differences  in  the  size  of  the  brain  do  not  necessarily  imply 
corresponding  differences  in  the  degree  of  intelligence  among  animals;  that 
the  brain  being,  likewise,  an  important  centre  of  sensori-motor  activity, 
its  size  and  weight  in  various  animals  bear  a  relation  to  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  entire  body;  and  that  brain  mass  and  body  mass  are  correlated  with 
each  other.^'    The  brain  of  a  male  child  at  birth  weighs  on  an  average 
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nearly  three  quarters  of  a  pound,  or  about  12  oz.;  and  so  rapidly  does 
it  grow  during  the  early  years  of  childhood,  that  already  by  the  age  of 
three  years  it  has  attained  more  than  three  quarters  of  its  full  size  (Dr. 
Allen  Thomson).  The  observations  of  Sims,  Tiedemann,  and  Reid  show 
that  in  both  sexes  the  weight  of  the  brain  in  general  increases  rapidly 
up  to  the  seventh  year,  when  it  has  reached  the  proportion  of  nine-tenths 
of  its  size;  then  only  by  slow  and  comparatively  small  gradations  it 
grows  to  between  sixteen  and  twenty;  and,  again,  still  more  slowly,  to 
thirty-one  and  even  forty  years  of  age,  at  which  time  it  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum growth.  In  comparing,  therefore,  individuals  with  each  other  we 
cannot  say  that  the  weight  of  the  brain  bears  a  direct  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  body ;  for  the  weight  of  the  body  varies  considerably  at 
different  stages  of  adult  life,  and  increases  also  greatly  in  bulk  and 
weight  after  forty  years  of  age,  without  any  corresponding  fluctuations 
taking  place  in  the  weight  of  the  brain,  which  after  that  age  appears  to 
undergo  a  slow  but  progressive  diminution  (QuAiN,  1.  c.)  As  the  body, 
therefore,  has  a  tendency  to  increase  in  weight  during  the  period  of 
maturity,  whilst  that  of  the  brain  remains  stationary,  the  relative  weight 
of  the  latter  during  that  period  is  always  less  than  at  or  before  the  age 
of  puberty.  Also,  it  does  not  seem  that  any  very  precise  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  as  to  the  existence  of  a  direct  relation  between  stature  and 
brain  weight.  Professor  Turner  further  observes,  that  in  discussing  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  entire  brain  in  relation  to  the  intellectual  power 
of  the  individual  or  race,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  gross  weight 
of  the  organ  represents  much  more  than  the  weight  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
includes  that  of  the  optic  lobes,  the  pons,  cerebellum,  and  medulla,  which 
serve  as  important  sensori-moior  organs,  not  directly  associated  with 
intellectual  activity;  and  further,  that  the  weight  of  the  cerebrum  itself 
represents  not  only  that  of  the  convolutions,  but  of  the  optic  thalami 
and  corpora  striata.  No  reliable  determinations  have  yet  been  made  of 
the  exact  proportion,  as  regards  bulk  and  weight,  which  the  convolutions 
bear  to  the  internal  ganglia,  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  one  to  the 
other  being  of  such  a  kind  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  estimate 
them.  But  data  exist  which  enable  us  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
relative  weight  of  the  pons,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  to  the  entire  en- 
cephalon.  In  males  between  twenty  and  seventy  years  of  age  the  relative 
weight  to  these  parts  of  the  entire  brain  was  found  to  be  alike 
in  males  and  females,  in  a  ratio  of  13  to  100.  Hence  the  smaller 
weight  of  the  brain  in  women  is  due  not  to  a  greater  proportional 
reduction  in  any  one  part  of  the  organ,  but  to  a  diminution  in  which  all 
its  subdivisions  participate.  In  individual  brains,  however,  a  departure 
from  this  average  ratio  may  and  does  arise.  A  brain  exceeding  the 
average  in  size  and  weight  may  in  some  cases  owe  its  increased  bulk, 
not  to  any  special  amplification  of  the  convolutions,  but  to  a  greater 
proportional  increase  in  the  other  subdivisions  of  the  enceplialon;  and 
conversely,  a  brain  somewhat  below  the  average  may  yet  have  its 
convolutionary  area  developed  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  other  parts. 
It  also  seems  certain  that  if  the  human  brain,  even  amongst  the  most 
uncultivated  peoples,  falls  below  30  oz.,  such  a  low  weight  is  not  merely 
incompatible  with  intellectual  power  and  activity,  but  is  invariably 
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associated  with  idiocy  or  imbecility.  The  human  brain  has  thus  a 
minimum  weight  below  which  intellectual  action  is  impossible.  Amongst 
the  most  cultivated  peoples  the  minimum  lueight-Iimit  of  intelligence  is  in 
all  probability  higher  than  30  oz.  It  has  been  placed  by  Broca  and 
Thurnam  at  32  oz.  for  the  female,  and  37  for  the  male;  while  the 
weight  of  the  brain  in  the  microcephalous  idiot  may  fall  as  low  as  10'6, 
10  oz.  and  5  grains,  and  8^  oz.,  as  in  Theile,  Gore,  and  Marshall's  cases 
respectively  {Phil.  Trans.,  1863,  p.  527,  quoted  by  Dr.  Turner,  1.  c.)  On 
the  other  hand,  brains  of  idiots  have  exceeded  even  50  oz.  In  one  (a 
male  aged  22)  the  brain  weighed  59'5  oz.;  in  another  male  (aged  37) 
it  weighed  60  oz.,  the  cranium  having  an  internal  capacity  of  llOj  cubic 
inches"  (Dr.  Langdon  Down,  Thurnam,  J.  Batty  Tuke,  in  Journal  of 
Anat.  and  Physiol,  May,  1873,  quote'd  by  Dr.  Turner,  1.  c.)  Hence  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  when  a  brain  exceeds  the  minimum  it  should  be  a 
competent  organ  of  thought.  In  various  forms  of  insanity  the  weight 
of  the  brain  ranges  from  the  minimum  up  to  60^  oz.  It  has  therefore 
been  made  clear,  that  the  size  and  weight  of  the  brain  cannot  per  se  give 
an  exact  method  of  estimating  the  intellectual  power  of  the  individual, 
and  that  a  high  brain-weight  and  great  intellectual  capacity  are  not 
necessarily  correlated  with  each  other. 

Specific  Gravity. — The  result  of  recent  observations  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Britain,  shows  that  any  considerable  change  in  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  cerebral  substance  is  incompatible  with  a  healthy  exercise  of  the 
nervous  functions.  To  Dr.  John  Charles  Bucknill,  Physician  to  the 
Devon  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  medical  science  is  indebted  for  the  first 
most  extended  account  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  cerebral  substance, 
and  its  relation  to  disease,  and  more  especially  to  atrophy  and  paralysis. 
The  following  are  the  general  results  of  his  observations,  for  the  most  part 
made  upon  patients  labouring  under  diff'erent  forms  of  mental  disease : — 
(1.)  Average  specific  gravity  of  healthy  brain,  1-036.  (2.)  In  paralysis 
of  a  chronic  character,  complicated  with  insanity,  the  specific  gravity 
ranged  betweeen  1'036  to  1'046.  (3.)  In  some  acute  cases  the  specific 
gravity  was  as  high  as  1'052.  (4.)  In  paralysis  terminating  by  coma, 
r040.  (5.)  In  paralysis  terminating  by  syncope  or  asthenia,  1'036  to 
1*039.  (6.)  In  general  terms,  a  higher  specific  gravity  was  found  when 
life  terminated  by  coma  or  asphyxia,  than  when  it  ended  by  syncope  or 
asthenia  {The  Lancet,  25th  December,  1852).  In  addition  to  these 
observations,  an  able  and  elaborate  paper  has  since  been  published  by  Dr. 
Sankey,  showing  the  relative  specific  gravity  of  the  grey  and  ivhite  matter 
of  the  brain,  and  of  so  extensive  a  nature  as  to  furnish  very  copious  data 
for  comparing  morbid  states  with  the  standard  of  health.  The  following 
are  the  general  results  of  his  researches  :—(l.)  Mean  specific  gravity  of 
the  grey  substance  of  the  brain  in  either  sex,  1*034.  (2.)  In  the  earlier 
and  later  periods  of  life  the  specific  gravity  of  the  grey  matter  is  below 
the  mean.  (3.)  The  cerebral  substance  acquires  its  greatest  density  in 
males  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty,  and  in  females  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty.  (4.)  The  density  diminishes  with  prolonged 
illness.  (5.)  It  decreases  with  a  lapse  of  time  after  death  in  the  ratio  of 
•001  for  every  twenty-four  hours.  (6.)  A  density  of  "006  above  the  average 
indicates  the  existence  of  the  following  conditions  during  life : — Acute 
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cerebral  symptoms,  or  chronic  disease  with  no  cerebral  symptoms,  or  only 
slight  delirium;  also  with  conditions  associated  with  laypersemia.  (7.) 
Mean  specific  gravity  of  white  matter,  r041  (The  British  and  Foreign 
Medico-Chirurgical  Eevieiv,  for  January,  1853,  p.  257). 

Both  sets  of  observations  referred  to  above  have  been  made  upon  the 
brain  as  a  Avhole ;  and  as  the  observations  of  Dr.  Sankey  show  that  no 
constant  relation  exists  between  the  absolute  weight  of  the  brain  and 
its  specific  gravity,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  brain  as  we  do  its 
anatomy — namely,  by  comparative  observations  on  its  central  jparts  or 
ganglia.  At  the  time  Dr.  Bucknill  published  his  observations  I  was 
engaged  in  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  central  parts  of  the 
brain,  which  are  sometimes  called  the  central  ganglia,  and  which  are  now 
generally  regarded  as  the  parts  more  immediately  related  to  the  combined 
exercise  of  sensory  and  motor  functions.  These  centres  consist  of  the 
corpo7xi,  striata ;  thalami  optici ;  tubercula  quadrigemina ;  and  the  large  mass 
of  grey  nervous  matter  associated  with  the  convolutions  oj  the  hemispheres 
and  the  substance  of  the  cerebellum.  I  found  these  parts  to  have  a  specific 
gravity  as  follows: — The  central  ganglia,  1'040  to  1'047;  the  cerebrum, 
1-030  to  1-048;  the  cerebellum,  1-038  to  r049.  The  same  kind  of 
morbid  states  which  modified  the  specific  gravity  of  the  brain  substance, 
as  recorded  by  Drs.  Bucknill  and  Sankey,  also  manifest  their  influence  on 
the  central  parts.  Thus  death  by  coma,  especially  in  ttjphus  fever,  was 
indicated  by  an  extremely  high  specific  gravity ;  and  while  it  was  observed 
that  a  slight  diff"erence  was  common  in  most  cases  when  similar  parts  on 
opposite  sides  were  compared,  it  is  presumed  that  further  observation 
extended  in  this  direction,  especially  in  cases  of  hemiplegia,  may  lead  to 
important  results.  In  one  case  of  choreic  hemiplegia  which  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  carefully  investigating,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  corpus 
striatum  and  oi^tic  thcdcmus  on  the  right  side  was  found  to  be  1*025,  Avhile 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  corresponding  parts  on  the  left  side  was  observed 
to  be  1-031  {Glasgoiu  Med.  Joxmial,  No.  1,  1853). 

The  bulk  of  the  encephcdon  is  found  to  vary  from  65  to  84  cubic  inches. 
The  average  male  brain  of  49 '5  oz.  avoir.,  at  an  average  specific  gravity  of 
1-040,  would  give  a  bulk  of  82-6  cubic  inches  of  brain  substance;  and  if 
an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  for  loss  of  membrane  and  fluid  be  made,  the 
cranial  capacity  for  such  a  brain  anay  be  calculated  at  about  90  cubic 
inches;  and  conversely,  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  brain  may  be 
calculated  from  the  known  cranial  capacity.  The  weight  of  Cuvier's 
brain  at  65  oz.  avoir.,  at  a  specific  gravity  of  r040,  would  give  a  brain 
bidk  of  108  cubic  inches,  and  a  cranial  capacity  of  1 1 8  cubic  inches ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  that  when  the  brain  has  fallen  to 
32  oz.  (the  lowest  w^eight  probably  compatible  with  healthy  action)  it 
corresponds  to  a  brain  bulk  of  about  53  cubic  inches,  and  a  cranial 
capacity  of  about  63_cubic  inches  (Dr.  Allen  Thomson). 

4.  The  Mass  of  Nervous  Substance  within  the  Cranium,  called 
THE  Encephalon,  is  anatomically  divided  into  the  following  parts, 
namely — (1.)  The  medulla  oblongata,  continuous  with  the  spinal  cord. 
It  rests  on  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone ;  and  on  its  superior 
or  dorsal  surface  it  presents  a  groove  continuous  with  the  central  canal  of 
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the  spinal  cord.  (2.)  The  cerebellum  lies  above  and  immediately  behind 
the  medulla  oblongata,  with  which  it  is  directly  continuous.  It  occupies 
the  posterior  fossa  of  the  cranium.  By  the  middle  part  of  its  anterior 
and  inferior  sm-face  it  forms  the  roof  of  a  space,  the  floor  of  which  is  the 
grooved  posterior  surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  which  is  named 
the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain.  On  each  side  of  this  the  cerebellum  is 
connected  with  the  medulla  oblongata  and  cerebrum,  and  also  receives 
the  fibres  of  the  pons  Varolii.  (3.)  The  j^ons  Varolii  is  a  commissure 
uniting  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  and  passing  beneath  and 
between  the  fibres  which  extend  upwards  from  the  medulla  oblongata. 
(4.)  The  cerebrum  includes  all  the  remaining  and  much  the  largest  part 
of  the  encephalon.  It  is  united  with  the  parts  below  by  a  comparatively 
narrow  and  constricted  portion  or  isthmus,  part  of  which,  forming  the 
crurct  cerebri,  descends  into  the  pons  Varolii,  and  through  it  is  continued 
into  the  medulla  oblongata;  whilst  another  part  joins  the  cerebellum. 
Situated  on  the  fibres  which  extend  up  from  the  constricted  part  are  a 
series  of  eminences  (named  from  behind  forwards) — the  corpora  quaclrigemina, 
optic  thalami,  and  corpora  striata  ;  and  springing  from  the  front  and  outer 
side  of  the  corpora  striata  are  the  large  convoluted  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, which  expand  from  this  place  in  all  directions,  concealing  the 
eminences  named,  and  occupying  the  entire  vault  of  the  cranium,  the 
anterior  and  middle  cranial  fossse,  and  the  superior  fossae,  of  the  occipital 
bone. 

For  pathological  and  physiological  purposes  it  is  first  of  all  neces- 
sary that  the  lobes,  sulci,  and  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum  should  be 
studied  in  relation  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  skull  and  head,  as  expounded 
by  Professor  Turner  {Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  VIII.,  pp.  142, 
369;  and  Introduction  to  Humcm  Anatomy,  p.  293,  Edinburgh,  1875). 
The  outer  surface  of  the  skull  is  thus  mapped  out  into  regions,  just  as  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  are  conveniently  mapped  out  into  regions  named 
in  relation  to  the  parts  they  inclose.  The  determination  of  the  exact 
relations  of  the  parts  within  the  skull  is  "of  importance  to  the 
physician  and  the  surgeon  as  a  guide  to  the  localisation  and  estimation 
of  the  effects  of  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  brain  and  its  coverings."" 
In  conducting  such  an  investigation  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  con- 
ception of  certain  well-defined  landmarks,  which  can  be  seen  or  felt  when 
the  outer  surface  of  the  skull  and  head  are  examined.  These  are, — (1.) 
The  external  occipital  protuberance  (Fig.  1,  6) ;  (2.)  the  parietal  (P)  and 
frontal  (F)  eminences;  and,  (3.)  the  external  angular  process  of  the 
frontal  bone  (A).  These  are  easily  recognised  parts,  the  position  of  which 
can  be  determined  by  manipulating  the  skull,  and  still  more  readily  on  the 
surface  of  the  skull  itself.  (4.)  The  coronal  (c)  and  lambdoidal  [l)  sutures 
can  also  be  felt  through  the  scalp  in  most  heads ;  and  on  the  skull  itself  the 
position  of  the  squamous  (s),  squaruoso- sphenoid  {ss),  and  parieto-sphenoid 
{ps)  fissures,  and  the  curved  line  of  the  temporal  ridge  {()  can  also,  with- 
out difiiculty,  be  determined.  By  the  aid  of  these  landmarks  each  lateral 
half  of  the  surface  of  the  skull  or  scalp  may  be  subdivided  and  mapped 
out  into  ten  well-defined  regions  or  areas,  within  which  the  fissures  and 
convolutions  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  hemisphere  may  be  locahsed. 
The  line  of  the  coronal  suture  (Fig.  1,  c)  forms  on  each  side  the  posterior 
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boundary  of  the  p-cccoronal  or  frontal  area.  An  imaginary  vertical  line 
(Fig.  1,2)  drawn  from  the  squamous  suture  (.s)  upwards  through  the  parietal 
eminence  (P)  to  the  sagittal  suture  or  middle  Hne  of  the  skull,  lies  almost 
parallel  to  the  coronal  suture,  and  subdivides  the  parietal  region  into  a 
post-coronal  or  antero-parktal  (Fig.  1,  SAP  +  lAP),  and  a  prmlambdoulal  or 
post-parietal  area  (Fig  1,  SPP  +  IPP).  The  squamous  part  of  the 
occipital  bone  between  the  lambdoidal  (/)  suture  and  the  occipital  pro- 


Fig.  1.* 


tuberance  (o)  and  superior  curve  line,  forms  the  post-lambdoidal  or  occipital 
area  (Fig.  1,  0).  These  regions  may  be  again  subdivided  into  smaller 
areas ;  thus  the  temporal  ridge  (t),  starting  from  the  external  frontal  pro- 
cess (A),  comes  backwards  across  the  frontal  (praecoronal),  antero-parietal 
(post-coronal),  and  post-parietal  (praslambdoidal)  regions  to  the  lateral 
angle  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  subdivides  each  of  these  regions  into  an 
upper  and  a  lower  area.  The  lower  areas  may  be  termed  the  inferior  frontal 
(IF)  or  fronto-tempoml,  the  lower  antero-parietal  (lAP),  and  the  lower 
postero-jmrietal  (IPP).  The  inferior  frontal,  or  fronto-temporal  area  (IF),  is 
bounded  above  by  the  temporal  ridge,  behind  by  the  coronal  suture,  and 
below  by  the  fronto-sphenoidal  suture.  The  inferior  antero-parietal  area 
(lAP)  is  bounded  above  by  the  temporal  ridge,  in  front  by  the  coronal 
suture,  below  by  the  squamous  and  sphenoido-parietal  sutures,  and  behind 

*  Lateral  view  or 'the  Human  Skull  (after  Turner).— A.  The  external 
angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone;  F.  The  frontal  eminence;  P.  The  parietal  emi- 
nence; 0.  The  occipital  protuberance;  c.  The  coronal  suture;  I.  The  lambdoidal  suture; 
5.  The  squamous  suture;  t.  The  temporal  ridge;  fs.  The  fronto-sphenoid  suture;  ps. 
The  parieto-sphenoid  suture;  ss.  The  squamoso-sphenoid  suture;  pm.  The  parieto- 
mastoid suture;  I.  Frontal  line;  2.  Parietal  line;  SF,  MF,  IF.  The  supero-,  mid-, 
and  iufero-frontal  subdivisions  of  the  frontal  area;  SAP.  The  supero-antero-parietal 
area;  lAP.  The  infero-antero-parietal  area;  SPP.  The  supero-postero-parietal  area; 
IPP.  The  infero-postero-parietal  area;  0.  The  occipital  area;  Sq.  The  squamoso- 
temporal  area ;  AS.  The  ali-sphenoid  area. 
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by  the  vertical -parietal  line  through  the  parietal  eminence  (P),  which 
divides  the  parietal  region  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  area.  The 
inferior  postero-jmrietal  area  (IPP)  is  bounded  above  and  behind  by  the 
temporal  ridge,  in  front  by  the  above-named  vertical-parietal  line,  and 
below  by  the  posterior  part  of  the  squamous  suture  and  by  the  parieto- 
mastoid suture.  The  ujjj^er  frontal  area,  or  upper  area  of  the  prsecoronal 
region,  includes  all  the  frontal  regions  above  the  temporal  ridge,  and  may 
be  subdivided  by  an  antero-posterior  line  (Fig.  1,  1),  drawn  backwards  and 
upwards  parallel  to  the  frontal  suture  from  the  superior  orbital  border, 
through  the  frontal  eminence  (P)  to  the  coronal  suture.  This  divides  the 
upper  frontal  area  into  a  supero-fronial  (SF),  a  mid-frontal  (MF),  and 
an  inferior  frontal  (IF).  The  upper  areas  of  the  post-coronal  and  pras- 
lambdoidal  regions  consist  of  the  parietal  bone,  above  the  temporal  ridge, 
and  are  bounded  below  by  that  ridge,  above  by  the  sagittal  suture,  and 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  vertical-parietal  line  already  indi- 
cated. These  may  be  conveniently  named  the  upper  antero-parietal  (SAP), 
and  the  upper  poster o-parietal  areas  (SPP).  Eight  areas  may  thus  be 
defined  on  each  side  of  the  head,  situated  beneath  that  portion  of  the 
scalp  which  is  so  thin  as  to  allow  their  extent  and  boundaries  to  be 
ascertained,  on  external  manipulation,  with  a  fair  amount  of  precision. 
The  ninth  and  tenth  are  more  difficult  to  define,  on  account  of  this  region 
of  the  skull  being  concealed  by  the  temporal  muscle.  These  areas  are 
situated  below  the  squamoso-parietal,  sphenoido-parietal,  and  fronto- 
sphenoidal  sutures.  The  lines  of  the  sutures  naturally  divide  this  region 
into  a  squamoso-temporal  (Sq)  and  an  ali-sphenoidal  area  (AS).  Within 
these  diflFerent  areas  the  position  of  the  fissures  and  convolutions  in 
relation  to  each  other  may  now  be  described. 

6.  The  Cerebrum. — (a)  Its  External  Configuration. — The  cerehrimi  (or 
brain  proper)  constitutes  the  highest  and  much  the  largest  portion  of 
the  encephalon,  and  its  external  configuration  in  man  is  remarkably 
characteristic.  It  is  made  up  of  two  hemispheres  united  together  across 
the  mesial  plane  by  a  principal  and  smaller  commissure;  by  means  of 
which  there  is  inclosed  a  cavity,  which  is  subdivided  into  various 
ventricles,  namely,  the  two  lateral,  the  third  and  the  fifth.  (QUAIN,  1.  c, 
p.  502.) 

The  surface  of  these  hemispheres  presents  a  more  or  less  folded  appear- 
ance, technically  called  the  convolutions  or  gyri ;  which  are  not,  as  was 
at  one  time  supposed,  irregular  and  inconstant  in  their  disposition,  but 
possess  (as  was  first  systematically  described  by  Gratiolet)  definite  modes 
of  arrangement.  Hence,  (1.)  Convolutions;  (2.)  Lobes;  and,  (3.)  Fissures, 
require  careful  study  in  relation  to  each  other,  to  tlie  skull,  and  to  other 
surroundings.  The  human  brain  can  be  thus  subdivided  into  five  lobes  by 
certain  fissures  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres,  which  lobes  have 
been  called  temporo-splmioidal,  occipital,  frontal,  poA-ietal,  and  the  insula  or 
central  lobe,  or  'island  of  Beil.  Three  of  these  are  in  contact  with  the  bones 
after  which  they  are  named,  though  their  limits  do  not  correspond  with 
them.  The  convolutions  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  are  arranged  in 
three  parallel  tiers,  from  above  downwards,  and  are  separated  from  the 
fronto-parietal  lobes  by  the  well-marked  Sylvian  fissure.   The  occipital  lobe, 
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small  in  size,  forms  the  hinder  end  of  the  cerebrum,  and  also 
from  above  downwards,  three  parallel  tiers  of  convolutions.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  parietal  lobe  by  the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  which  fissure, 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  hemisphere  at  least,  is  bridged  across  by  two 
convolutions,  named  the  first  and  second  bridging  or  annectent  gyri  (plis 
de  ^passage  of  Gratiolet). 

The  great  fronto-parietal  lobes  are  subdivided  into  frontal  and  parietal 
portions  by  a  fissure  which  runs  obliquely  upwards  and  backwards  over 
the  outer  face  of  the  hemisphere,  and  is  named  the  fissure  of  Eolando. 
(Fig.  2,  R,  and  Fig.  3,  c.)  The  frontal  lobe  consists  of  a  large  convolution, 
which  ascends  immediately  in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  (Fig.  2,  AP); 
of  three  tiers  of  convolutions,  named  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  frontal 
convolutions,  extending  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  cerebrum  backwards, 
and  parallel  to  each  other,  to  join  the  ascending  frontal  convolution 
(Fig.  2,  SF,  MF,  IF) ;  and  of  some  small  convolutions  on  its  orbital  sur- 
face (see  Fig.  5,  p.  23).    The  parietal  lobe  consists  of  a  large  convolution. 


Fig.  2.* 

*  Diagram  showino  the  Relations  of  the  Convolutions  to  the  Skull 
(alter  ruRNER).— E.  The  fissure  of  Eolando,  which  separates  the  frontal  from  the 
parietal  lobe ;  PC.  The  parieto-occipital  fissure,  between  the  parietal  and  occipital 
lobes ;  ,SS.  The  fissure  of  Sylvius,  which  separates  the  temporo-si)heuoidal  from  the 
trontal  and  parietal  lobes;  SF,  MF,  IF.  The  supero-,  mid-,  and  infero-froiital  subdivi- 
sions ot  the  frontal  area  of  the  skull :  the  letters  are  placed  on  the  superior,  middle, 
and  inferior  frontal  convolutions;  SAP.  The  supero-antero-parietal  area  of  the  skull: 
S  IS  placed  on  the  ascending  parietal  convolution,  AP  on  the  ascendina  frontal  con- 
volution; lAP.  The  infero-antero-parietal  area  of  the  skuU:  I  is  placed  on  the  ascend- 
ing parietal,  AP  on  the  ascending  frontal  convolution;  SPP.  The  supero-postero- 
parietal  area  of  the  skull:  the  letters  are  placed  on  the  angular  convolution;  IPP. 
The  infero-postero-parietal  area  of  the  skull :  the  letters  are  placed  on  the  mid-temporo- 
sphenoidal  convolution;  X.  The  convolution  of  the  parietal  eminence,  or  supra- 
marginal  gyrus ;  0.  The  occipital  area  of  the  skull :  the  letter  is  placed  on  the  mid- 
occipital  convolution;  Sq.  The  squamoso-temporal  retcion  of  the  skull:  the  letters  are 
placed  on  the  mid-temporo-sphenoidal  convolution ;  AS.  The  ali-sphenoid  region  of  the 
skull:  the  letters  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  supero-temporo-sphenoidal  convolution. 
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which  ascends  immediately  behind  the  fissure  of  Eolando  (Fig.  2,  S  and  I), 
and  of  three  convolutions,  named  postero-parietal  lobule,  supra-marginal 
convolution,  and  angular  convolution,  which  pass  backwards  to  the  parieto- 
occipital fissure  and  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius. 
The  insula,  or  island  of  Keil,  is  composed  of  from  five  to  seven  short  gyri, 
which  radiate  outwards  and  backwards  from  the  locus  perforatus  anticus, 
and  lie  concealed  within  the  Sylvian  fissure.  On  the  inner  face  of  the 
hemisphere  also  a  well-defined  and  long-recognised  convolution,  the  gyrus 
fornicatus,  is  seen  winding  round  the  corpus  callosum  (Fig.  6) ;  to  its 


Fig.  3.* 

*  Map  or  Plan  in  Outline  of  the  Encephalon,  looking  upon  its  left  latera 
surface  (after  Eckee).  F.  Frontal  lobe;  P.  Parietal  lobe ;  0.  Occipital  lobe ;  T.  Tem- 
poro-sphenoidal  lobe;  S.  Fissure  of  Sylvius ;  S'.  Horizontal,  S".  Ascending  ramus 
of  the  same;  c.  Sulcus  centralis,  or  fissure  of  Rolando;  A.  Anterior  central  con- 
volution {A ntero -parietal  gyrus  of  Huxley,  Ascending fi'ontal  gyrus  of  Turner);  B. 
Posterior  central  convolution  (Postero-parietal  gyrus  of  Huxley,  Ascending  parietal 
convolution  of  Turner);  Fj.  Superior,  F2.  Middle,  Fg.  Inferior  frontal  convolution; 
/i.  Superior,  and  /2.  Inferior  frontal  sulcus ;  f^.  Sulcus  pragcentralis ;  Pi.  Superior 
parietal  lobule  (the  Postero-parieial  lobule  of  Huxley,  Turner,  and  other  English 
authors);  P2.  Inferior  parietal  lobule — viz.,  P2.  Gyrus  supra-marginalis,  and  P2'. 
Gyrus  angularis  ;  ip.  Sulcus  interparietalis  (the  Intraparietal fissure  of  Turner);  cm. 
Termination  of  the  calloso-marginal  fissure  ;  Oj.  First,  Oo.  Second,  O3.  Third 
occipital  convolutions ;  po.  Parieto-occipital  fissure ;  0.  Sulcus  occipitalis  trans- 
versus;  o^.  Sulcus  occipitalis  longitudinalis  inferior;  Tj.  First,  T2.  Second,  and  T3, 
Third  temporo-sphenoidal  convolutions ;  ti.  First,  <2.  Second  temporo-spheuoidal 
fissures. 
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posterior  and  lower  end  the  name  of  gyrus  hiiipocampi  is  now  not  unfre- 
quently  applied.  Other  less  extensive,  but  at  the  same  time  well  defined, 
convolutions  may  also  be  seen  on  this  inner  surface,  to  be  afterwards 
noticed. 

In  all  brains  certain  primary  fissures  (besides  the  deep  median  longi- 
tudinal fissure  Avhich  divides  the  two  hemispheres)  can  be  recognised 
on  each  side,  on  which  the  division  into  lohes  has  been  founded.  These 
interlobar  fissures  are  three  in  number,  namely — (1.)  The  fissure  of  Sylvius 
(Fig.  2,  SS,  and  Fig.  3,  S)  commences  on  the  under  surface  of  the  brain, 
close  to  the  anterior  perforated  spot,  immediately  behind  the  posterior 
border  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone.    Thence  it  passes 


rig.  4.* 


*  Map  or  Plan  in  Octtline  of  the  Surface  of  the  Brain,  seen  from  above  (after 
Ecker).  F.  Frontal  lobe;  P.  Parietal  lobe;  0.  Occipital  lobe;  Si.  End  of  tbe liorizoutal 
ramus  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  c.  Central  fissure,  or  fissure  of  Rolando  ;  A.  Anterior, 
B.  Posterior  central  convolutions  (other  names,  see  Fig  3);  Fj.  Superior,  F2.  Middle,  F3. 
Inferior  frontal  convolutions;  /i.  Superior, /2.  Inferior  frontal  sulcus;  /g.  Sulcus 
praecentralis  ;  Pi.  Superior  parietal  lobule  ;  P2.  Inferior  parietal  lobule— viz.,  P9. 
Gyrus  supra-marginalis,  and  F'o.  Gyrus  angularis ;  ip.  Interparietal  fissure  ;  cm. 
Calloso-marginal  fissure;  Po.  Parieto-occipital  fissure;  ti.  Superior  temporo-sphenoidal 
fissure;  Oji.  First  occipital  convolution;  o.  Sulcus  occipitalis  transversus. 
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transversely  outwards  to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  where 
it  divides  into  a  short  anterior  ascending  limb,  and  a  larger  posterior 
horizontal  limb  (Fig.  3,  S'),  which  passes  backwards,  ascending  slightly 
through  the  middle  third  of  the  hemisphere,  and  separating  the 
parietal  lobe  above  from  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  below  it.  The 
anterior  or  ascending  limb  (Fig.  3,  S"),  about  an  inch  in  length,  runs  up- 
wards and  forwards  into  the  frontal  lobe,  the  lowest  convolution  of  which 
curves  round  it.  In  its  course  upwards  and  backwards  the  Sylvian  fissure 
is  covered  by  the  great  "wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  where  it  articulates 
with  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal.  It  then  passes  obliquely 
under  cover  of  the  anterior  superior  part  of  the  squamous  plate  of  the 
temporal,  and  appears  in  the  lower  part  of  the  antero-parietal  region, 
through  which  either  it,  or  one  of  the  small  branches  into  which  it  not  un- 
frequently  divides,  may  be  continued  into  the  lower  postero-parietal  region. 
Within  this  Sylvian  fissure  is  the  isolated  group  of  convolutions  of  the 
"  Island  of  Eeil,"  the  "  Insula  "  or  "  Central  lobe  "  (Quain  and  Turner,  1.  c). 
(2.)  fissure  of  Eolando  (Fig.  2,R,Figs.  3  and  4,  c),  ov  central  sulcus,  extends 
across  the  lateral  convex  surface  of  the  hemisphere.  It  commences  above, 
behind  the  vertex,  near  the  great  longitudinal  fissure,  and  passes  downwards 
and  forwards,  to  end  close  behind  (but  above)  the  bifurcation  of  the  fissure 
of  Sylvius,  into  the  posterior  limb  of  which  it  has  been  very  rarely  seen 
to  open.  Its  position  and  direction  are  such  that  the  fissures  of  the  two 
sides,  seen  from  above,  form  a  V-shaped  line,  open  in  front.  It  is  rarely 
interrupted  in  its  course,  and  is  very  uniform  in  man  and  most  of  the 
primates.  It  appears  about  the  fifth  month  of  fretal  life.  It  lies  in  the 
post-coronal  region,  through  which  it  passes  from  below  obliquely  upwards 
and  backwards,  so  that  it  traverses  both  its  upper  and  lower  siibdivisions. 
Its  distance  from  the  coronal  suture  varies  in  different  brains,  and  with 
the  degree  of  development  of  the  frontal  lobe.  Professor  Turner  has 
seen  its  upper  end  as  much  as  2  inches  behind  the  top  of  the  suture,  its 
lower  end  an  inch  and  a  half  behind  the  inferior  part  of  the  suture,  and 
both  ends  not  more  than  I'S  and  1-3  inch  posterior  to  this  suture.  It 
separates  the  frontal  from  the  parietal  lobe.  The  parallel  convolutions 
which  it  separates  are  named  respectively  the  ascending  or  tranverse  fronted 
(Fig.  2,  AP,  Figs.  3  and  4,  A),  and  the  ascending  parietal  convolutions 
(Fig.  2,  I,  Figs.  3  and  4,  B)  (Quain  and  Turner,  1.  c.)  (3.)  The 
parieto-occijntal  fissure  (Figs.  2,  PO3  3,  po;  and  4,  Po),  or  perpendicular  fissure, 
separates  the  occipital  from  the  parietal  lobe.  It  is  best  marked  on  the 
median  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  as  a  deep  cleft,  extending  downwards 
and  a  little  forAvards  from  the  margin  of  this  surface  to  near  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  corpus  callosum.  On  the  convex  surface  it  is  continued 
transversely  outwards  for  a  variable  distance,  generally  about  an  inch,  as 
the  external  parieto-occipital  fissure.  The  size  of  its  external  portion  depends 
(inversely)  on  the  size  of  the  convolution  which  curves  round  its  outer 
extremity,  and  connects  the  parietal  with  the  occipital  lobe.  It  appears 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  foetal  life.  It  lies  in  the  upper  area  of 
the  proelamhdoidal  region,  close  to  its  sagittal  border.  Its  exact  distance 
from  the  apex  of  the  lambdoidal  suture  varies,  partly  from  variations  in 
the  brain  itself,  and  partly  from  the  not  unfrequent  variations  in  the 
mode  of  ossification  of  the  upper  squamous  part  of  the  occipital  bone. 
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About  0"7  or  0'8  of  an  inch  will  exi)ress  its  average  distance  from  the 
apex  of  that  suture. 

By  these  several  fissures  the  outer  surface  of  the  hemispheres  is 
divided  into  the  following  lobes,  which  do  not  precisely  correspond  to 
the  areas  of  the  cranial  bones  (Turner)  : — (1.)  The  frontal  lobe  (Figs.  2 
and  3)  is  the  anterior  portion  of  the  brain  in  front  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  at 
the  base,  and  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  on  the  outer  side.  On  the  median 
surface  there  is  no  corresponding  demarcation.  The  inferior  surface  of  the 
frontal  lobe,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  orbital  plate,  is  called  the  orbital 
surface  (Fig.  5);  the  upper  arched  aspect  is  called  the  frontal  surface.  On 
this  latter  surface  the  convolutions  are  four  in  number,  three  antero- 
posterior, in  parallel  rows  one  above  the  other,  and  one  transverse  behind 
them — the  ascending  or  transverse  frontal  convolution  (Figs.  3  and  4,  A),  in 
front  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  which  it  thus  bounds.  Below  it  commences 
just  above  and  behind  the  bifurcation  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and  thence 
curves  i;pwards  and  backwards  to  the  margin  of  the  great  longitudinal  fissure. 
Usually  above,  and  almost  invariably  below,  it  is  connected  with  the  ascend- 
ing parietal  convolution  (Figs.  3  and  4,  B)  behind  the  fissure  of  Rolando. 
That  fissure  is  thus  isolated.  Anterior  to  this  convolution  the  frontal 
surface  is  occupied  by  convolutions  which  run  more  or  less  in  an  antero- 
posterior direction — three  in  number,  an  upper,  middle,  and  lower — which 
may  or  may  not  arise  superficially  from  the  ascending  frontal  convolution ; 
and  secondary  convolutions  usually  connect  them  in  their  course.  The  supe- 
rior, or  first  frontal  convolution  (Fig.  2,  SF,  and  Figs.  3  and  4,  Fj^),  lies  at  the 
margin  of  the  great  longitudinal  fissure.  It  usually  commences  superficially 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution,  and  extends  to  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  hemisphere,  wdiere,  tapering,  it  passes  over  to  the 
orbital  surface.  Its  inner  aspect  appears  on  the  median  surface  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. The  middle,  or  second  frontal  convolution  (Fig.  2,  MF,  and  Figs.  3 
and  4,  Fo),  usually  broad  and  much  subdivided,  arises  deeply  or  superficially 
from  the  ascending  frontal  below  the  last,  and  runs  thence  to  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  hemisphere.  The  inferior,  or  third  frontal  convolution  (Fig. 
2,  IF,  and  Figs.  3  and  4,  Fg),  forms  the  lower  and  outer  portion  of  the 
frontal  lobe.  It  arises  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ascending  con- 
volution, just  above  the  bifurcation  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  arches  round 
the  ascending  liml)  of  that  fissure,  and  extends  to  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  hemisphere. 

The  fissures  of  the  frontal  surface  are, — (1.)  The  transverse  fronted  fissure 
(Figs.  3  and  4,  /g),  or  " j^rmcentral  sulcus,"  which  lies  in  front  of  the 
ascending  frontal  convolution,  and  parallel  to  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  If 
the  origins  of  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  frontal  convolutions  arise 
superficially,  the  fissure  is  interrupted,  and  may  be  inconspicuous;  and  when 
the  inferior  frontal  coiivolution  arises  deeply,  this  fissure  is  continuous  with 
the  Sylvian  fissure,  of  which  it  has,  in  consequence,  been  regarded  as  the 
ascending  limb.  (2.)  Two  antero-posterior  fissures — superior  and  inferior  frontal 
(Figs.  3  and  4,  /j  and/j) — separate  the  corresponding  convolutions  from 
the  middle  frontal.  They  are  often  very  irregular,  from  bridging  over  by 
secondary  convolutions. 

The  orbital  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe  (Fig.  5)  presents  two  fissures  :—{\ .) 
The  olfactory  sulcus  (Fig.  5,  0),  which  is  straight,  parallel  with  the  great 
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longitudinal  fissure,  and  lodges  the  olfactory  bulbs ;  (2.)  the  orbiial  sulcus 
(Fig.  5,  TR),  which  is  irregular, 
often  triradiate,  and  lying  in  the 
centre  of  the  lobe.  Its  convolutions 
are, — (1.)  The  straight  convolution 
(Fig.  5,  17),  which  is  continuous  at 
its  anterior  extremity  with  the 
superior  frontal;  (2.)  an  inner,  an 
anterior,  and  an  outer  or  posterior 
orbital  convolutions  are  also  de- 
scribed as  lying  around  the  orbital 
sulcus. 

(2.)  The  parietal  lobe  (Figs.  2, 
•3,  4)  lies  behind  the  frontal,  and 
in  front  of  the  occipital  lobe.  The 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  is  below  it. 
In  front  it  is  bounded  by  the  fis- 
sure of  Rolando ;  behind,  by  the 
parieto- occipital  fissure  and  its 
arbitrary  continuation ;  internally, 
by  the  great  longitudinal  fissure; 
and  externally,  by  the  posterior 
limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  as 
far  as  this  preserves  its  hori- 
zontal direction  and  its  arbitrary 
continuation  in  that  direction.  The  intraparietal  fissure  arches  through 
the  parietal  lobe,  commencing  in  its  anterior  inferior  angle,  where  it  is 
sometimes,  tliough  rarely,  continuous  w'th  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It 
divides  the  parietal  lobe  into  two  portions — superior  and  inferior  parietal 
lobules  ;  and  is  often  bridged  across  by  a  secondary  convolution  connecting 
these  lobules.  The  convolutions  of  the  parietal  lobe  are,- — (1.)  The  ascending 
parietal  (Fig.  2,  SI,  and  Figs.  3  and  4,  B),  which  lies  behind  the  fissure 
of  Rolando,  and  parallel  to  the  ascending  frontal  convolution,  with  which 
it  is  usually  continuous  both  above  and  below.  Above,  it  is  continuous 
with  the  superior  parietal  lobule  (Fig.  3,  Pi).  (2.)  A  narrow  convolu- 
tion— the  first  connecting  or  annectent  convolution — usually  connects  the 
superior  parietal  lobule  with  the  occipital  lobe,  outside  the  extremity  of 
the  external  parieto-occipital  fissure.  Two  convolutions  exist  in  the  inferior 
parietal  lobule, — (3.)  A  supra-marginal  gijrus  or  convolution  (Fig.  3,  Po), 
which  lies  behind  the  lower  end  of  the  intraparietal  fissure,  beneath  which 
it  is  usually  continuous  with  the  ascending  parietal  convolution,  and  passes 
into,  (4.)  the  angular  gyrus  or  convolution  (Fig.  3  and  4,  P'g),  above  the 
extremity  of  the  Sylvian  fissure.  This  convolution  is  bounded  in  front  by 
the  terminal  ascending  portion  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius;  above,  by  the  intra- 

*  The  Orbital  Surface  of  the  Left  Prontal  Lobe  and  the  Island  of  Eeil  ; 
the  tip  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  has  been  removed  to  display  the  latter  (after 
Turner).  17,  Convolution  of  the  margin  of  the  longitudinal  fissure ;  0.  Olfactory 
fissure,  over  which  the  olfactory  peduncle  and  lobe  are  situated;  TE.  Triradiate 
fissure;  1",  1"',  Convolution  on  the  orbital  surface;  1,  1,  1,  1,  Under  surface  of 
infero-frontal  convolution  ;  4,  Under  surface  of  ascending  frontal,  and  5,  of  ascending 
parietal  convolutions  ;  C.  Central  lobe  or  insula. 
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parietal  fissure ;  below  it  is  continuous  with  the  superior  (and  sometimes 
with  the  middle)  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution;  and  behind  by  the 
occipital  lobe,  by  means  of  one  or  two  {second  and  third)  annectenb 
convolutions  (QuAiN,  I.e.) 

As  regards  the  contents  of  these  areas  in  relation  to  the  skull  and  scalp 
(Figs.  1  and  2),  and  taking  the  fissure  of  Rolando  as  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes,  extending  obliquely  upwards  and 
backwards  in  the  post-coronal  region,  the  great  central  convolutions,  which 
bound  it  in  front  and  behind  (the  ascending  frontal  and  ascending  parietal), 
necessarily  occupy  a  considerable  share  of  the  two  subdivisions.  The  frontal 
area  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  frontal  lobe,  though  it  does  not  cover  the 
whole  of  what  is  included  under  the  term,  inasmuch  as  the  posterior  ex- 
tremities of  the  three  longitudinal  frontal  convolutions  and  ascending  frontal 
convolutions  lie  in  the  anterior  parietal  area.  The  contents  of  the  frontal 
area  are  as  follow  : — (1.)  In  the  lower  antero-parietal  area  (Fig.  2,  lAP)  are 
to  be  found  the  lower  third  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution  (on  which 
the  letters  AP  rest),  from  which  the  inferior  frontal  convolution  arises 
somewhat  less  than  an  inch  behind  the  lower  end  of  the  coronal  suture ; 
also,  the  lower  third  of  the  ascending  parietal  convolution  (on  which  the 
letter  I  of  lAP  rests),  behind  which,  but  separated  from  it  by  the  intrar 
parietal  fissure,  lies  a  small  part  of  the  supra-marginal  gyrus  or  convolu- 
tion. The  relations  of  the  parietal  eminence  to  the  .surface  of  the  hemi- 
sphere are  so  constant  that,  in  the  specimens  examined  by  Professor  Turner, 
the  hollow  of  the  bone  corresponding  to  the  cerebral  surface  of  this 
eminence  was  always  occupied  by  the  supra-marginal  convolution,  hence 
it  may  be  appropriately  named  the  convolution  of  the  parietal  eminence 
(Fig.  2,  X).  Below  the  ascending  convolutions  a  short  segment  of  the 
Sylvian  fissure  extends ;  and  quite  at  the  lower  and  posterior  boundary  of 
the  area  a  little  bit  of  the  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  appears 
above  the  squamous  suture.  The  lower  frontal  convolution  arises  in  this  area 
from  the  ascending  parietal,  somewhat  less  than  an  inch  behind  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  coronal  suture;  and  the  posterior  extremity  of  this  con- 
volution (Broca's  region)  lies  in  this  area.  (2.)  In  the  tipper  antero-parietal 
area  (Fig.  2,  SAP)  are  to  be  found  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  ascending 
frontal  (AP)  and  parietal  (S)  gyri,  which  extend  close  up  to  the  sagittal 
suture  and  the  origins  of  the  superior  frontal  and  middle  convolutions.  From 
the  ascending  frontal  arises  the  superior  and  middle  frontal  gyri;  the  former 
arises  1'2  or  1'3  of  an  inch  behind  the  coronal  suture,  the  latter  about  an 
inch  behind  the  same  line.  Immediately  behind  the  upper  end  of  the 
ascending  parietal  gyrus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sagittal  suture,  a 
little  bit  of  the  postero-parietal  lobule  may  or  may  not  be  seen  ;  and 
below  this  a  small  portion  of  the  convolution  of  the  parietal  eminence 
{supra-marginal  convolution)  may  appear.  The  contents  of  the  prcelamb- 
doidal  region  are, — (1.)  In  the  lower  piaster o-parietal  area  (Fig.  2,  IPP)  lies  the 
hinder  part  of  the  convolution  of  the  parietal  eminence  (or  supra-marginal 
gyrus),  behind  which  is  part  of  the  angular  gyrus,  and  below  this  the 
posterior  ends  of  the  three  convolutions  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe. 
(2.)  In  the  upper  postero-parietal  area  (Fig.  2,  SPP),  in  the  region  close  to 
the  sagittal  suture  up  to  the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  lies  the  postero-parietal 
lobule ;  below  it  lies  the  upper  portion  of  the  angidar  gyrus  (SPP),  and  a 
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part  of  the  convolution  of  the  parietal  eminence,  or  supra-marginal  gyrus 
(X).  In  the  more  posterior  part  of  the  region  the  annectent  gyri  blend 
"vvith  the  three  convolutions  of  the  occipital  lobe. 

Thus  the  prcecoronal  region  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  frontal  lobe.  In 
the  inferior  or  temjwrofrontal  area  is  situated  a  large  portion  of  the  inferior 
frontal  convolution,  but  a  small  bit  of  the  middle  gyrus  may  be  seen  at 
its  posterior  superior  angle.  The  middle  frontal  area  corresponds  almost 
exactly  to  the  middle  frontal  gyrus,  and  the  superior  frontal  area  to  the 
superior  gyrus.  The  occipital  area  (Fig.  2,  0)  indicates  the  situation  of 
the  occipital  lobe,  though  it  does  not  entirely  cover  it,  inasmuch  as 
part  of  the  occipital  lobe  extends  anteriorly  beyond  the  lambdoidal 
suture  into  the  postero-parietal  area.  The  squamoso-tem.poral  area  (Fig.  2, 
Sq)  contains  the  greater  portion  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution; 
but  the  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution,  though  for  the  most  part 
under  cover  of  the  squamoso-temporal  and  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid, 
ascends  into  both  antero-  and  lower  postero-parietal  areas.  The  ali- 
sphenoid  area  (Fig.  2,  AS)  contains  the  lower  or  anterior  extremity  of  the 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  The  central  lobe,  or  island  of  Eeil,  does  not  come 
to  the  surface,  but  lies  concealed  within  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  is 
situated  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid, 
and  opposite  its  line  of  articulation  with  the  anterior  inferior  angle 
of  the  parietal  bone  and  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal.  The- 
deep-seated  position  and  direction  of  the  hippocampal  region  are  super- 
ficially indicated  by  the  convolutions  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe, 
contained  chiefly  in  the  inferior  postero-parietal,  squamoso-temporal,  and 
ali-sphenoid  regions  (Turner,  Ferrier). 

Convolutions  also  exist  on  the  inner  and  on  the  under  surfaces  of  the 
hemispheres,  resting  on  the  tentorium.  They  are  to  be  studied  in  connec- 
tion with  the  corpus  callosum,  or  great  transverse  commissure,  which  connects 
the  two  hemispheres ;  and  with  certain  fissures  situated  on  these  surfaces. 
The  convolution  which  immediately  bounds  the  corpus  callosum  (Fig.  6, 
CC)  is  termed  the  gyrus  fornicatus  (Gf),  or  arch-shaped  gyrus — thus 
inclosing  the  corpus  callosum  within  the  concavity  of  its  arch,  and 
hence  sometimes  also  called  the  callosal  convolution.  It  commences 
at  the  frontal  extremity  of  the  brain,  beneath  the  anterior  extremity 
or  genu  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  terminates  posteriorly  in  the 
gyrus  uncinatus  (uncinate  gyrus),  or  gyrus  hippocampi  (Fig.  6,  H), 
which  ends  anteriorly  in  a  crooked-like  extremity  or  crotchet — the  uncus- 
gyri  fornicati,  or  subiculum  cormi,  Ammonis  (Figs.  6  and  7,  U).  Above  the 
gyrus  fornicatus,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  fissure  termed  the  calloso- 
marginal  fissure  (Fig.  6,  cm),  lies  the  marginal  convolution  (Fig.  6,  F^),  which 
forms  part  of  the  internal  margin  of  the  great  longitudinal  fissure. 
It  extends  forwards  from  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  to  the  anterior  end 
of  the  hemisphere,  where  it  turns  back  to  the  locus  perforatus  anticus.  It  is 
merely  the  mesial  or  internal  aspect  of  the  convolutions  of  the  frontal  and 
parietal  lobes.  Between  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  calloso-marginal 
fissure  and  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  (Figs.  6  and  7,  po)  is  a  lobule 
of  a  quadrilateral  form — the  quadrilateral  lobide  or  proicuneus  (Figs.  & 
and  7,  Pi),  which  is  the  mesial  aspect  of  the  postero-parietal  lobule; 
and,  inferiorly  it  is  continuous  with  the  gyrus  fornicatus.    The  parieto- 
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occipital  fissure  leads  downwards,  and  terminates  by  an  acute  angle  in 
an  offset  termed  the  calcarine  fissure  (Figs.  6  and  7,  oc),  which  passes 
almost  horizontally  backwards  in  the  occipital  lobe,  and  terminates  in  a 
superior  and  inferior  ramus  (Figs.  6  and  7,  oc'  and  oc.)  It  marks  the 
position  internally  of  the  calcar  avis  or  liippocamptis  minor,  in  the  posterior 
cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  The  calcarine  fissure  is  not  continuous 
anteriorly  in  the  dentate  fissure  (Fig.  6,  h),  or  sulcus  hippocampi.  Hence 


Fig.  6.* 


the  gyrus  fornicatus  and  gyrus  uncinatus  are  continuous.  The  dentate 
fissure,  or  sulcus  hippocampi,  marks  the  position  of  the  hippocampus  major, 
■or  cornu  Ammonis,  in  the  descending  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  In 
this  fissure  lies  the  fascia  dentata,  or  dentate  gyrus,  which  forms  a  boundary 
to  the  grey  matter  of  the  hippocampus  major.  In  the  angle  between  the 
parieto-occipital  and  calcarine  fissures,  a  wedge-shaped  lobule,  named  the 
cuneus  (Fig.  6,  Oz),  or  internal  occipital  lobule  of  Huxley,  is  marked  out  on  the 
mesial  aspect  of  the  occipital  lobe.  Running  along  the  internal  or  mesial 
aspect  of  the  occipital  and  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes  is  the  collateral  fissure 
of  Huxley,  or  sulcus  occipito-temporalis.  It  separates  the  two  convolu- 
tions from  each  other  which  connect  the  occipital  and  temporo-sphenoidal 
lobes — the  occipito-tempoi-al  convolutions  (Figs.  6  and  7,  T4  and  T^) ;  and 
marks  the  position  of  the  collateral  eminence  in  the  interior  of  the  ventricle. 
The  upper  of  these  convolutions  is  termed  the  gyrus  occipito-temporalis 

*  Map  or  Chart  in  Outline  of  the  Eight  Hemisphere  of  the  Median 
Aspect  (after  Ecker).  CC.  Corpus  callosum  longitudinally  divided ;  Gf.  Gyrus 
fornicatus;  H.  Gyrus  liippocampi;  h.  Sulcus  hippocampi;  U.  Uncinate  gyrus; 
cm.  Sulcus  calloso-marginalis ;  Fi.  Median  aspect  of  first  frontal  convolution; 
c.  Terminal  portion  of  the  sulcus  curvatis;  A.  Anterior,  B.  Posterior  central  convolu- 
tions; Pi.  Prsecuneus,  Oz.  Cuneus,  Po.  Parieto-occipital  fissure;  o.  Sulcus  occipitalis 
transversus;  oc.  Calcarine  fissure;  oc'.  Superior,  oc".  Inferior  ramus  of  the  same; 
D.  Gyrus  descendeus  ;  T4.  Gyrus  occipito-temporalis  lateralis  (Lobulus  fusiformis);  Tj. 
Gyrus  occipito-temporalis  medialis  (Lobulus  lingualis). 
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medialis,  or  lingual  lobule  (Fig.  6,  Tg) ;  the  lower  frequently  merges  with 
the  inferior  temporo-splienoidal  convolution,  and  at  other  times  is  marked 
off  by  a  fissure.  It  is  termed  the  gyrus  occipito-temporalis  laiemlis,  or 
lohulus  fusiformis  (Fig.  6,  T^).  Within  the  lips  of  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius,  and  concealed  by  the  region  included  between  its  ascending  and 
horizontal  rami  {operculum),  lies  the  central  lobe,  or  island  of  Reil  (Fig.  5, 
C).  It  covers  in  the  extraventricular  nucleus  of  the  corpus  striatum  ;  and 
its  surface  is  marked  by  certain  radiating  short  convolutions,  named  the 
Gyri  breves. 


Fig.  7.* 


h.  Internal  Architecture  and  Minute  Structure  of  the  Brain. — The  cerebral 
hemispheres,  whose  outward  conformation  has  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
"been  topographically  laid  down  in  relation  to  the  skull  and  other  parts,  form 

tv/i-JjT™^  ™^  Brain  from  below  (after  Ecker).  Fj.  Gyrus  rectus;  Fg. 
Middle,  Fg.  Inferior  frontal  convolutions ;  fi.  Sulcus  olfactorius  ;  /s.  Sulcus  orbitalis ; 
l2-. second  or  middle,  Tg.  Third  or  infero-temporo-sphenoidal  convolution ;  T4.  Gyrus 
occipito-temporahs  lateralis  (Lobulus  fusiformis);  T5.  Gyrus  occipito-temporalis  medialis 
(Lobulus  Imgualis)  ;  i^.  Sulcus  occipito-temporalis  inferior ;  t^.  Inferior,  t^.  Middle 
temporo-sphenoidal  fissure  ;  po.  Parieto-occipital  fissure  ;  oc.  Calcarine  fissure  ;  H. 
Uyrus  hippocampi ;  U.  Gyrus  uncinatus  ;  Gh.  Optic  chiasma;  cc.  Corpora  cortica  {albi- 
cantia);  KK.  Crura  cerebri;  C.  Corpus  callosuni. 
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eacli  a  sort  of  hollow  shell,  cap,  or  cortex  inclosing  and  overlapping  the  two 
great  basal  ganglia.  Of  these  basal  ganglia  the  posterior  pair  are  called  the 
optic  thalami,  the  anterior  pair  the  corpora  striata.  From  these  ganglia  white 
fibres  radiate  into  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  in  all  directions,  so  as 
to  form  a  hollow  cone  (corona  radiata).  The  exact  method  of  distribution 
of  the  fibres  of  the  corona  radiata  in  the  several  regions  of  the  cortex,  has 
been  variously  described,  especially  by  Lockhart  Clarke,  Meynert,  Broad- 
bent,  and  others.  Physiological  experiments  and  clinical  observation  have 
also  done  much  to  indicate  the  relations  of  parts.  If  a  horizontal  slice  be 
removed  from  the  ujiper  part  of  each  hemisphere,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
cerebrum  is  composed  of  grey  and  of  ivhite  matter.  The  grey  matter  seen 
in  such  a  section  is  peripheral — the  peripheral  grey  matter  of  the  convolutions, 
the  various  windings  of  which  it  closely  follows ;  while  the  core  of  each 
convolution  consists  of  white  matter  continuous  with  the  mass  of  white 
matter  in  the  interior  of  the  hemisphere.  If  a  deeper  slice  be  now  made 
on  a  level  with  the  plane  of  the  corpus  callosum,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
white  matter  of  that  structure  is  continuous  with  the  white  centre  of  each 
basis  of  the  hemisphere  (Fig.  8). 

The  corims  callosum  consists  of  bundles  of  nerve  fibres,  almost  the  whole 
of  which  pass  transversely  across  the  mesial  plane  between  the  two  hemi- 
spheres. These  fibres  may  be  traced  into  the  white  cores  and  grey  matter 
(Fig.  8,  a)  of  the  convolutions ;  and  they  are  seen  to  connect  the  corre- 
sponding convolutions  and  cortex  in  the  opposite  hemispheres.  Hence  the 
corpus  callosum  is  a  connecting  or  commissural  structure,  which  brings 
the  convolutions  of  the  two  hemispheres  into  anatomical  and  physiological 
relation  with  each  other.  This  commissural  structure  must  be  cut  through 
on  each  side  of  the  mesial  line,  in  order  to  oj^en  into  the  large  cavity  or 
lateral  ventricles  in  each  hemisphere  (Fig.  8).  By  so  doing  the  interior  of 
the  hemispheres  and  the  two  great  basal  ganglia  are  exposed.  The  cavity 
or  interior  of  the  hemispheres  follows  the  same  general  course  as  the  curve 
of  the  hemisphere  itself;  and  at  its  inner  edge,  as  it  winds  round  the  crus 
cerebri,  its  grey  matter  becomes  folded  into  the  interior  in  a  reverse 
manner  to  the  surface  convolutions,  giving  rise  to  an  internal  convolution 
or  prominence  in  the  ventricular  cavity  (Ferrier).  This  formation  (which 
has  certain  peculiarities  of  structure)  is  termed  the  hippocampus  major 
(Fig.  8,  /).  The  lateral  ventricles  are  subdivided  into  a  space  or  body 
and  three  bent  prolongations  or  cornua  on  each  side.  On  the  floor  of 
the  central  space  may  be  seen  from  before  backwards  the  grey  upper 
surface  of  the  pear-shaped  coipus  striatum  (Fig.  8,  h  and  h'),  and  (to  its 
inner  and  posterior  part)  a  small  portion  of  the  optic  thalamus  (Fig.  8,  d), 
whilst  between  the  two  is  the  curved  flat  band,  the  teemia  semicircularis 
(Fig.  8,  c).  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  thalamus  rests  the  vascular  fringe 
of  tlie  velum  iuterpositum,  named  choroid  plexus;  immediately  internal 
to  which  is  the  free  edge  of  the  v/hite  posterior  pillar  of  the  fornix.  The 
anterior  end  of  the  corpus  striatum  projects  into  the  anterior  cornu.  The 
hippocampus  major  follows  the  curvature  of  the  descending  cornu  to  a 
nodular  end,  named  the  pes  hippocampi,  and  on  its  iinier  border  is  the 
white  tcenia  hippocampi,  continuous  with  the  white  posterior  pillar  of  the 
fornix.  If  the  tisnia  be  drawn  on  one  side  the  hippocampal  fissure  is  ex- 
posed, at  the  bottom  of  which  the  grey  matter  of  the  gyrus  hippocampi 
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may  be  seen  to  form  a  well-defined  dentated  border  (fascia  dentata).  The 
choroid  plexus  is  continuous  with  the  pia  mater  round  the  gyrus  hippo- 
campi, and  enters  the  descending  cornu  through  the  great  transverse  fissure 
between  the  tsenia  hippocampi  and  optic  thalamus.   The  lateral  ventricles 


Fig.. 8.* 


*  Dissection  or  thk  Braiit  from  above,  EXPOsiNa  the  Lateral,  the  Third 
AND  the  Fourth  Ventricles,  with  the  Surrounding  Parts  (from  Hirschfeld 
and  Leveill^)  half  size. — a.  The  anterior  part  or  knee  of  the  corpus  callosum  divided : 
its  fibres  are  seen  spreading  on  each  side  into  the  cerebral  hemispheres;  h.  anterior  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  right  corpus  striatum  in  the  anterior  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle ; 
h'.  The  same  on  the  left  side,  in  which  the  grey  substance  has  been  dissected  so  as  to 
show  the  peduncular  medullary  fibres  spreading  through  the  corpus  striatum  into  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  ;  c.  Points  by  a  short  line  to  the  tffinia  semicircularis  ;  d.  Surface 
of  the  thalamus  opticus  ;  e.  The  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix  divided  :  below  they  are 
seen  descending  in  front  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  between  them  is  seen  a  part  of  the 
anterior  commissure ;  above  the  letter  e  is  seen  the  fifth  ventricle,  represented  as  a 
slit  between  the  two  laminae  of  the  septum  lucidum  ;  /.  is  placed  on  the  soft  or  middle 
commissure,  g.  In  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  ventricle  :  on  either  side  of  this  letter 
is  the  white  strias  or  peduncles  of  the  pineal  gland  ;  immediately  below  the  latter  is 
the  small  posterior  commissure  and  the  pineal  gland  ;  h.  The  ujiper,  and  /.  The  lower 
of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  ;  k.  Superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  and  close  to  this 
the  valve  of  Vieussens,  which  is  partly  divided  by  a  median  incision  along  with  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  so  as  to  open  up  the  fourth  ventricle  ;  I.  The  hippo- 
campus major  and  corpus  fimbriatum,  separated  from  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fornix, 
and  descending  into  the  middle  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  ;  m.  The  posterior  cornu 
of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  hippocampus  minor  ;  n.  Eminentia  collateralis  ;  o.  The 
cavity  of  the  fourth  ventricle  ;  p.  Posterior  surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  r.  Section 
of  the  middle  lobe,  showing  the  arbor  vitae;  s.  Upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  brought 
into  view  on  the  left  side  by  the  removal  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  left 
hemisphere. 


so 
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are  lined  by  an  ependyma,  which  consists  of  cyhndrical  epithelium,  in  many 
parts  ciliated,  and  which  rests  on  a  layer  of  neuroglia.  This  lining  or 
ependyma  is  continuous  through  the  foramen  of  Munro  with  that  of  the 
third  ventricle,  which  again  is  continuous  with  the  lining  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  through  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 

If  the  corpus  callosum  is  cut  across  about  its  middle  by  a  transverse 
incision,  and  its  posterior  half  reflected  backwards,  the  body  of  a  structure 
named  the  fornix  is  exposed,  on  which  the  corpus  callosum  rests.  If  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  corpus  callosum  be  reflected  forwards,  the  grey 
partition,  or  septum  lucidum,  between  the  two  lateral  ventricles,  is  exposed. 
It  consists  of  two  layers  of  grey  matter,  between  which  is  a  narrow 
vertical  mesial  space — the  fifth  ventricle.  On  removal  of  the  septum,  the 
anterior  part  of  the  fornix  is  seen.  It  is  an  arch-shaped  band  of  fibres,, 
extending  in  an  antero-posterior  direction.  This  system  of  fibres  consists 
of  two  lateral  halves,  one  belonging  to  each  hemisphere.  The  anterior 
end  of  the  fornix  forms  the  anterior  piers  or  pillars  of  the  arch;  its 
posterior  piers  the  posterior  pillars,  whilst  the  intermediate  body  of  the 
fornix  forms  the  summit  or  crown,  where  the  two  lateral  halves  are 
conjoined.  The  two  anterior  pillars  descend  in  front  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle to  the  base  of  the  cerebrum,  where,  by  a  twist  or  loop,  they  form 
the  corpora  alhicantia  (Fig.  7,  cc,  and  Fig.  11,  a),  after  which  they  radiate 
into  the  optic  thalamus.  Posteriorly  the  two  halves  of  the  fornix  diverge 
much  more  from  each  other,  and  form  its  posterior  pillars,  each  of  which 
curves  away  into  the  descending  cornu  of  the  ventricle,  and  under 
the  name  of  tania  hippocampi  forms  the  free  border  of  the  hippocampus 
major.  Thus  the  fornix  is  a  system  of  fibres  which  connects  the  optic 
thalami  and  hippocampi.  If  the  body  of  the  fornix  be  divided  by  a 
transverse  incision,  and  the  parts  separated,  the  great  transverse  fissure 
of  the  cerebrum  is  opened  into,  and  the  velum  interpositum  is  exposed 
lying  in  that  fissure.  It  is  an  expanded  fold  of  the  pia  mater,  con- 
tinuous with  that  investing  the  convolutions,  and  passes  into  the 
interior  of  the  hemispheres  through  the  great  transverse  fissure.  Its 
lateral  margins  are  fringed  by  the  choroid  plexuses,  which  contain 
the  small  choroidal  arteries  supplying  the  corpora  striata,  optic  thalami, 
and  corpora  quadrigemina— the  blood  returning  by  small  veins,  which 
join  to  form  the  veins  of  Galen,  passing  along  the  centre  of  the  vehim 
to  open  into  the  straight  sinus.  The  velum  interpositum  being  raised 
from  before  backwards,  the  optic  thalami,  the  third  ventricle,  the  pineal 
gland,  and  the  corpora  quadrigemina  (Fig.  8,  h  and  i)  are  exposed. 
Crossing  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix,  and  passing  through  the 
corpora  striata,  a  transverse  band  of  fibres,  called  the  anterior  com- 
missure, joins  the  lower  temporo-sphenoidal  regions  with  each  other; 
while  some  of  the  fibres,  forming  a  loop,  directly  connect  the  olfactory 
bulb  tracts. 

The  corpus  striatum  cerebri  (Fig.  8,  h  and  h')  consists  of  two  masses  of  grey 
matter  separated  from  each  other  by  numerous  strife  of  white  fibres,  which 
ascend  from  below  upwards  through  its  substance.  The  upper  mass  of  grey 
matter  projects  into  the  lateral  ventricle  as  the  intraventricular  portion, 
caudate  nucleus,  or  nucleus  caudatus  (Fig.  8).  The  lower  extraventricular 
portion,  or  micleus  lenticularis,  forms  the  outer  and  lower  part  of  the  corpus 
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striatum,  and  is  separated  by  the  claustrum  or  tceniform  nucleus  (an 
exceedingly  thin  plate  of  grey  matter)  from  the  island  of  Reil.  The 
cerebral  fibres  which  enter  those  nuclei,  and  occupy  the  intervals  between 
them,  come  from  all  parts  of  the  cerebral  surface,  but  mainly  from  the 
anterior  half,  including  the  island  of  Reil  and  its  neighbourhood.  The 
fibres  which  emerge  from  them  below  pass  mainly  downwards  and  back- 
wards to  form  the  under  superficial  or  anterior  portion  or  crusia  of  the 
corresponding  cerebral  peduncles,  within  which  they  become  connected 
with  an  additional  ganglion  of  the  same  system — the  locus  niger.  The 
peduncular  fibres  of  the  crura  cerebri  are  arranged  into  two  groups,  named 
respectively  the  crusta  and  tegmentum.,  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  locus  niger.  The  fibres  of  the  crusta  are  in  greater  part 
continuous  with  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  pons  derived  from  the 
anterior  pyramids  of  the  medullte;  and  receive  additional  fibres  from 
the  grey  matter  of  the  locus  niger,  and  from  the  cells  of  the  Sylvian 
layer  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  crusta 
pass  directly  upwards,  as  radiating  fibres,  to  the  grey  cortex  of  the  occipital 
and  temporal  lobes;  but  the  larger  number  terminate  in  the  nucleus 
caudatus  and  nucleus  lenticularis  of  the  corpus  striatum.  From  these 
nuclei  a  great  mass  of  fibres  radiate  into  the  cortex  of  the  fronto-parietal 
lobes,  especially  the  frontal.  A  few  also  pass  (stria  cornea)  to  the  grey 
matter  of  the  apex  of  the  temporal  lobe;  and  fibres  also  enter  the 
convolutions  of  the  insula.  In  addition  to  the  radiating  fibres,  the  grey 
matter  of  the  corpus  striatum  gives  origin  to  fibres  of  the  middle  root 
of  the  olfactory  peduncle,  and  to  connecting  fibres  with  the  grey  matter 
of  the  septum  lucidum.  The  tegmentum  forms  the  posterior  or  deeper 
part  of  the  cms  cerebri.  Its  fibres  are  continuous  with  the  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  pons  derived  from  the  olivary  fasciculi,  fasciculi  teretes,  and 
posterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla.  A  few  fibres  enter  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  and  corpora  geniculata;  but  the  majority  enter  the  optic 
thalami,  in  the  grey  matter  of  which  many  evidently  terminate,  while 
some  may  pass  thus  into  the  cortex  of  the  hemispheres  as  fibres  of  the 
corona  radiata. 

The  optic  thalami  (Fig.  8,  d)  {posterior  cerebral  ganglia)  are  of  an 
oval  shape,  and  rest  on  the  corresponding  cerebral  crura,  which  they, 
as  it  were,  embrace.  The  inner  sides  of  each  are  in  partial  contact; 
and  they  present  grey  substance  uncovered  with  white,  and  are 
generally  connected  together  by  a  transverse  portion — the  middle  or 
soft  commissure  (Fig.  8,  /)  of  the  third  ventricle.  The  upper  surface  is 
free,  prominent,  and  white,  partly  seen  in  the  lateral  ventricle,  and 
partly  covered  by  the  fornix.  The  posterior  surface  is  also  white  and 
free,  and  projects  into  the  descending  curve  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 
The  posterior  commissure  (Fig.  8,  g),  on  which  is  situated  the  pineal  gland,, 
also  joins  the  two  optic  thalami.  Each  optic  thalamus  forms  an  almost 
continuous  mass  of  grey  matter  traversed  by  nerve  fibres,  bat  they  are  not 
connected  into  definite  strise.  The  grey  matter  of  the  thalamus  also 
gives  origin  to  numerous  radiating  fibres.  Those  which  arise  in  its 
posterior  part  radiate  into  the  occipital  and  temporal  lobes;  whilst  those 
proceeding  out  of  its  anterior  part  radiate  into  the  frontal,  parietal,  and 
temporal  lobes,  and  the  insula. 
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The  external  corpus  geniculatum  consists  of  alternate  layers  of  grey 
and  white  matter,  due  to  the  zig-zag  folding  of  the  grey  matter. 

The  corpora  quadrigemina  are  made  up  of  four  tubercles — nates  (two 
anterior)  and  testes  (two  posterior)  (Fig.  12,  8).  The  two  anterior  axe  con- 
nected with  the  optic  thalamus,  and  with  the  optic  tracts  wliich  spring 
from  them,  and  wind  round  the  crura  cerebri  (Fig.  11,  U.')  to  the  middle 
line  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  there  undergo  decussation  with  each  other 
in  the  optic  cldasma  or  commissure.  Various  opinions  are  entertained  as 
to  the  completeness  or  incompleteness  of  this  decussation  in  man  (Ferrier, 
1.  c,  p.  72).  The  posterior  are  related  to  the  cerebral  peduncle.  By 
the  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  they  are  also  connected  with 
that  organ. 

The  grey  matter  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  consists  of  two  distinct 
masses.  One,  the  peripheral  layer,  lies  near  the  surface ;  the  other,  the 
■Sylvian  or  central  layer,  surrounds  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and  belongs  to  the 
grey  matter  of  the  wall  of  the  cerebro-spinal  tube,  and  serves  as  a  centre 
of  origin  for  the  roots  of  both  the  third  and  fourth  cranial  nerves.  The 
central  grey  matter  of  the  cerebrum  is  in  series  with  the  grey  matter  of 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  with  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal 
cord.  It  is  accumulated  around  the  Sylvian  aqueduct,  and  at  the  sides 
and  floor  of  the  third  ventricle,  which  forms  the  cerebral  portion  of  the 
<jerebro-spinal  tube.  All  the  nerve  fibres  from  the  grey  cortex  matter 
<rf  the  convolutions  (except  the  commissural  fibres  connecting  opposite 
sides)  converge  to  the  lasal  ganglia  and  to  the  corpora  geniculata  and 
cm'pora  quadrigemina,  and  the  locus  niger  in  each  cms  cerebri.  They  are 
thence  continued  (directly  or  indirectly)  either  through  the  superior 
•cerebellar  peduncles  to  the  cerebellum,  or  along  the  crura  cerebri  to  the 
medulla  oblongata.  Thus,  the  optic  thalami,  corpora  geniculata,  and  cor- 
pora quadrigemina  derive  fibres  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  cerebral 
surface,  though  mainly  probably  from  the  jjosterior  and  lateral  portions. 

Thus  the  grey  matter  of  the  cerebrum  is  disposed  in  three  great 
groups: — (1.)  The  grey  matter  of  the  cortex  of  the  hefiiispheres ;  (2.) 
the  grey  matter  of  the  great  ganglia  of  the  base  of  the  cerebrum ;  (3.) 
the  central  grey  matter  which  forms  the  wall  of  the  cerebral  end  of  the 
•cerebro-spinal  tube. 

The  grey  matter  of  the  cortex  of  the  hemisphere  forms  the  superficial  part 
•of  the  convolutions.  It  is  known  as  the  great  hemispherical  ganglion,  which, 
in  certain  localities  (as  at  the  loci  perforati  antici  and  the  septum  lucidum); 
has  received  distinctive  names.  When  a  convolution  is  divided  vertically 
across,  the  grey  matter  is  seen  to  be  confined  to  the  surface,  and  to  be 
laminated,  the  layers  being  arranged  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  surface  ; 
and  in  the  axis  of  the  convolution  a  white  core  is  inclosed,  the  strands 
of  which  radiate  into  the  adjoining  grey  matter.  When  thin  slices 
through  the  white  core  are  examined  microscopically,  it  is  seen  to  consist 
of  nerve  fibres  and  blood-vessels,  embedded  in  a  very  delicate,  richly 
nucleated  protoplasm — an  imperfectly  differentiated  form  of  connective 
tissue — which  by  binding  the  other  constituents  together  has  been  named 
by  Virchow  the  Neuroglia  or  Nerve-glue. 

The  grey  matter  of  the  cortex  consists  of  five  layers  (Lockhart  Clarke, 
Meynert,  Quain)  (Fig.  9),  which  are  composed  of  the  characteristic  and 
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■pyramidal  nerve  cells  of  the  cor- 
tex of  the  cerebrum,  of  nerve 
fibres,  of  matrix  or  neuroglia,  and 
of  blood-vessels.  The  nerve  cells 
vary  in  relative  size,  in  numbers, 
and  in  shape  in  the  different 
layers  of  the  grey  cortex.  The 
pyramidal  shape  is,  however, 
-characteristic.  The  most  super- 
ficial layer  consists  of  neuroglia,  in 
which  nerve  fibres  extend  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  convolu- 
tions. In  the  deeper  layers  are 
found  the  pyramidal  nerve  cells, 
lying  with  their  long  axes  verti- 
cal to  the  surface  of  the  convolu- 
tions, so  that  the  basal  part  of 
the  cells  is  directed  towards  the 
white  core,  while  their  apices 
point  towards  the  surface  of  the 
convolutions.  They  contain  well- 
marked  nuclei.  The  largest  cells 
lie  in  the  third  and  fourth  layers. 
Very  fine  processes  arise  from  these 
cells.  One  proceeding  from  the 
T)ase  of  each  is  continuous  with 
one  of  the  vertical  or  radiating 
nerve  fibres  of  the  white  core. 
Other  cells  are  fusiform;  and 
others  like  stellate  corpuscles. 
The  large  cells  are  found  in  the 
frontal  lobe  in  considerable  num- 
bers; and  also  in  the  occipital 
lobe  in  fewer  numbers,  mixed 
there  with  small  cells  nearly 
uniform  in  size.  The  nerve  fibres 
T^^hich  ascend  from  the  white  core 

*  Section  of  the  Grey  Matter  of 
THE  Hemisphere,  taken  from  the  third 
"frontal  convolution  (after  Metneet.) — 
1.  Superficial  layer  of  scattered  small 
■cortical  corpuscles ;  2.  Dense  close-set 
layer  of  small  pyramidal  or  angular  cor- 
tical corpuscles  ;  3.  Layer  of  large  pyra- 
midal cortical  corpuscles  (Ammonis  horn 
formation),  separated  into  columns  by 
the  radiating  nerve  fibres  ;  4.  Narrow 
layer  of  small  close-set  irregular  cor- 
puscles (granule  -  like  formation);  5. 
layer  of  fusiform  and  irregular  cells  in 
,  medullary  centre  (claustrum  formation) ; 
m.  Medullary  lamina. 
VOL.  11. 
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of  the  convolution  into  the  grey  matter,  radiate  into  its  several  layers, 
and  are  apparently  continuous  with  the  basal  axial  cylinder  processes 
of  the  nerve  cells.  The  elongated  apices  of  the  cells,  which  point  to  the 
surface  of  the  convolution,  are  continuous  with  the  nerve  fibres  situated 
in  the  superficial  layers  of  horizontal  fibres  (Clelland).  Immediately 
subjacent  to  the  large  pyramidal  cells,  numerous  small,  irregularly  shaped 
nerve  corpuscles  (like  those  of  the  internal  granular  layer  of  the  retina), 
form  the  so-called  granule  layer  of  the  grey  matter.  Fusiform  cells, 
giving  off"  lateral  processes,  are  found  in  the  deepest  layer  (claustral  layer 
of  Meynert).  The  later  branched  processes  of  those  cells  are  continuous 
•with  a  network  of  very  fine  nerve  fibres,  similar  to  what  is  found  in  the 
spinal  cord.  The  neuroglia  contains  numerous  small  rounded  corpuscles, 
and  small  stellate  cells  powdered  with  minute  branched  processes.  So 
pellucid  are  those  cells,  that  they  seem  to  be  only  free  nuclei,  and  may 
belong  either  to  neuroglia  or  to  nerve-cell  elements. 

The  grey  matter  of  the  cortex  has  been  accurately  measured  in 
various  regions  by  Dr.  Herbert  Major,  by  means  of  a  simple  instrument 
devised  by  him,  and  described,  with  the  results  he  obtained  by  its  use,  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  TFest  Fading  Asylum  Medical  Eeports, -p.  160. 
The  instrument  has  been  named  a  Tephrylometer  (T£<ppd,  ash-coloured, 
and  i/Arj,  matter),  or  measure  of  the  ash-coloured  matter  of  the  brain. 
It  consists  of  a  graduated  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends— in  length 
about  5  inches,  in  thickness  the  wall  of  the  glass  is  about  that  of 
a  goosequill,  but  at  one  end  it  is  bevelled  off  on  its  outer  side  to  a 
sharpness  necessary  for  piercing  the  pia  mater  and  substance  of  the  brain. 
It  is  graduated  on  a  fiftieth  of  an  inch  scale  over  half  the  length  of 
the  instrument,  commencing  at  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  piercing 
or  bevelled  off  end,  by  means  of  which  the  grey  lamina  inclosed  may 
be  read  off.  Each  fifth  degree  (i.e.,  every  tenth  inch  mark)  is  longer 
than  the  others.  The  bore  of  the  tube  must  be  everywhere  of  uniform 
size.  The  diameter  of  the  bore  may  be  eight-fifths,  six-fifths,  or  five-fifths 
of  an  inch.  By  this  instrument  he  found  that  the  depth  of  the  grey 
matter  of  the  cerebrum  varies  in  different  situations  in  accordance  with 
a  definite  plan.  The  depth  of  the  cortical  layer  of  the  occipital  lobes 
and  of  the  orbital  lobes  was  uniformly  markedly  less  than  that  of  the 
frontal  or  parietal  lobes;  but  that  the  grey  layer  of  the  island  of  Eeil 
is  always  deep  (but  more  pale),  or  as  deep  as  the  cortex  of  any  part  of  the 
hemispherical  ganglion  (1.  c,  p.  175). 

Microscopic  Apinarances  of  the  Nerve  Cells  vary  in  the  folloiviug  accumula- 
tion of  Grey  Matter. — The  cortex  of  the  island  of  Eeil  and  of  the  convolu- 
tions bounding  the  Sylvian  fissure,  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of 
fusiform  cells  (Major  in  West  Riding  Asylum  Bejmis,  Vol.  VI., 
p.  6).  They  form  the  chief  constituent  of  the  grey  claustrum.  Fusiform 
cells  also  occur  abundantly  in  the  nucleus  amygdale  (a  grey  mass  situated . 
below  the  corpus  striatum),  continuous  with  the  grey  matter  of  the  inferior 
temporo-sphenoidal  convolution.  The  grey  matter  of  the  locus  perforatus 
anticus  contains  clusters  of  minute  granules,  and  a  compact  arrangement 
of  small  nerve  cells.  Multipolar  nerve  cells  are  found  in  both  the  caudate 
and  lenticular  masses  of  the  corpus  striatum ;  and,  in  the  latter,  cells  of 
large  size  have  been  seen.    In  the  optic  thalamus,  the  nerve  cells  are 
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both  multipolar  and  fusiform.  In  the  external  corpus  geniculatum  the 
nerve  cells  are  multipolar  and  contain  pigment.  In  the  internal  corpus 
geniculatum  the  cells  are  smaller  in  size  and  fusiform.  The  peripheral 
layer  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  contains  numerous  small  multipolar  nerve 
cells.  The  collection  of  grey  matter  in  the  crura  cerebri,  known  as  the 
locus  niger,  consists  of  multipolar  nerve  cells  containing  dark  brown  or 
black  pigment.  The  grey  matter  which  surrounds  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius,  forming  the  Sylvian  or  central  layer  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina, 
contains  numerous  well-marked  multipolar  nerve  cells,  which  are  largest 
and  most  distinct  below  the  aqueduct,  where  they  form  well-defined 
groups;  and  a  remarkable  zone-like  arrangement  of  nerve  cells  lies  at 
the  circumference  of  the  sides  and  upper  part  of  the  central  mass  of  grey 
matter.  In  vertical  transverse  sections  these  cells  may  be  seen  to  lie 
sometimes  singly,  but  more  usually  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  or  up  to 
six  cells.  These  cells  (at  the  circumference)  are  twice,  or  even  three 
times,  as  large  as  the  multipolar  nerve  cells  of  the  central  mass.  The 
body  of  the  cell  is  often  globular  in  form,  and  from  it  one  or  two  pro- 
cesses arise.  The  cells  lie  in  a  tract  of  well-defined  nerve  fibres,  to  which 
they  have  apparently  the  same  relation  that  the  cells  in  the  ganglion,  or 
the  posterior  root  of  a  spinal  nerve,  have  to  the  nerve  fibres  (Turner). 
The  pituitary  and  pineal  bodies,  besides  the  nervous  matter,  contain 
structures  of  the  type  of  the  glands  without  ducts. 

"  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  larger  nerve  cells  are  functionally 
more  active,  and  evolve  more  nerve  energy  than  do  those  of  smaller  size. 
Though  more  extended  data  in  support  of  the  anatomical  continuity  of 
the  nerve  cells  of  the  convolutions  with  the  nerve  fibres  is  to  be  desired, 
yet,  on  physiological  grounds,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  each  nerve 
cell  has  at  least  one  nerve  fibre  either  directly  or  indirectly  continuous 
with  it,  so  that  multitudes  of  conducting  rods  are  provided  in  the  large 
nerve  centres,  along  which  the  energy  evolved  by  the  nerve  cells  can  be 
transmitted.  It  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  conceive  how  nerve 
fibres  could  fulfil  the  functions  which  are  universally  ascribed  to  them,  if 
they  were  not  anatomically  continuous  with  nerve  cells,  as  without  such 
connection  they  would  be  like  strings  of  knotless  threads,  or  the  wires  of 
a  telegraph  cable  dissevered  from  their  central  battery"  (Turner, 
West  Biding  Asylum  Reports,  Vol.  III). 

White  Matter  of  the  Cerebrum. — "  In  studying  the  arrangement  of  the 
nerve  fibres  of  the  cerebrum,  it  is  of  great  importance,"  writes  Professor 
Turner,  "to  determine  the  portions  of  the  cerebrum,  and  the  groups  of 
nerve  cells  with  which  they  are  continuous.  Without  this  knowledge  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine  what  the  parts  are  which  are  associated  together." 
The  white  matter  of  the  cerebrum  consists  of  tracts  or  fasciculi  of  nerve 
fibres,  of  which  («.)  some  connect  the  cerebrum  with  the  lower  divisions 
of  the  encephalon;  (h.)  others  connect  the  two  hemispheres  together; 
(c.)  others  connect  different  structures  in  the  same  hemisphere;  (d) 
others  are  roots  of  origin  for  the  more  anterior  encephalic  nerves.  The 
more  generally  known  and  accepted  facts  regarding  these  connections  are 
thus  given  in  the  words  of  Professor  Turner  : — "  We  know,  for  example, 
that  a  great  system  of  longitudinal  or  peduncular  fibres  ascends  from  the 
spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata  through  the  pons  and  crura  cerebri  to 
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the  optic  thalami  and  corpora  striata ;  from  which  the  fibres  may  either 
dii-ectly  or  indirectly,  after  junction  with  the  nerve  cells  of  those  bodies, 
radiate  outwards  to  the  grey  cortex  of  the  cerebrum,  more  especially  to 
that  of  the  frontal  lobes.  But  peduncular  fibres  also  ascend  from  the 
grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  to  the  cerebellum;  and  others 
again,  arising  in  the  cerebellum,  ascend  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina, 
which  latter  again  are  connected  with  the  cerebrum  proper  by  peduncular 
fibres. 

"  We  know  also  that  a  great  system  of  transverse  fibres  passes  across 
the  mesial  plane  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other.  The  most  numerous 
and  important  of  these  fibres  constitute  the  corpus  callosum,  which  con- 
nects together  corresponding  convolutions  in  the  opposite  hemispheres, 
and  its  fibres  decussate  with  the  fibres  of  the  peduncular  system,  passing 
to  the  same  convolutions.  But  smaller  groups  of  fibres  also  cross  the 
mesial  plane.  The  anterior  commissure,  for  example,  as  was  pointed  out 
by  Spurzheim  half  a  century  ago,  passes  between  and  connects  together 
the  convolutions  of  the  opposite  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes,  and  in  its 
course  traverses  the  two  corpora  striata,  which,  in  all  probability,  it  also 
brings  into  anatomical  connection  with  each  other.  The  posterior  com- 
missure, again,  connects  the  two  optic  thalami. 

"But  in  each  hemisphere,  also,  there  are  numerous  fibres  collected 
together  into  more  or  less  distinct  bands,  which,  under  various  descriptive 
names,  as  fornix,  teenia  semicircularis,  nerves  of  Lancisi,  fasciculus 
uncinatus,  &c.,  run  in  the  antero-posterior  direction  for  a  greater  or  less 
distance,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  connect  together  structures  situated  on 
the  same  side  of  the  mesial  plane.  Amongst  the  most  important  of  these 
fibres  are  those  which  connect  together  adjacent  convolutions  or  groups  of 
convolutions. 

"  Lastly,  from  the  grey  matter  in  certain  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
encephalon  bands  of  nerve  fibres  arise,  which,  under  the  name  of  cranial 
nerves,  connect  the  brain  with  various  sensory  and  motor  peripheral-end- 
organs.  But  of  the  cranial  nerves  only  two — namely,  the  olfactory  and 
optic,  appear  to  have  any  immediate  connection  with  the  grey  matter  of 
the  convolutions ;  all  the  rest  taking  their  origin  in  groups  of  nerve  cells, 
forming  the  centres  which  lie  nearer  the  base  of  the  encephalon. 

"  From  these  general  facts  we  reach  the  very  important  conclusion— 
that  the  convolutionary  area  of  the  hemispheres  does  not  form  a  system 
dissociated  from  the  other  nerve  centres ;  that  not  only  are  convolutions 
in  the  same  hemispheres  connected  together,  but  that  they  are  anatomi- 
cally continuous  with  the  various  centres  from  which  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerves  arise,  and  through  these  are  brought  into  relation  with  the  outer 
world." 

6.  The  Cerebellum  occupies  a  position  posterior  to  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina, and  is  connected  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  by  its  peduncles. 
These  are  three — (1.)  The  superior  peduncles,  crura  ad  cerebrum,  or  processus 
ad  testes.  These  enter  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina, 
converge  beneath  them,  and  decussate  into  the  red  nuclei  or  tegmenti,  the 
sensory  regions  of  the  crura  cerebri.  Their  farther  destination  is  doubt- 
ful, but,  according  to  Meynert,  they  form  part  of  the  motor  division  of  the 
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corona  radiata.  The  valve  of  Vieussens— a  lamina  stretched  between  the 
peduncles  and  forming  the  roof  of  the  fourth  venticle— directly  connects 
the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  with  the"  corpora  quadrigemina  by  their 
posterior  tubercles.  (2.)  The  inferior  peduncles,  crura  ad  medullam,  or 
restiform  tracts,  are  the  upper  extremities  of  the  restiform  bodies.  (3.) 
The  middle  peduncles,  or  crura  ad  pontem  (much  the  largest),  are  the 
lateral  extremities  of  the  trans- 
verse fibres  of  the  pons  Varolii, 
of  which  they  form  the  great 
mass.  They  connect  together 
the  two  halves  of  the  cerebel- 
lum inferiorly.  These  middle 
peduncles  are  developed  pro- 
portionately to  the  lateral  lobes 
of  the  cerebellum.  They  un- 
dergo decussation  in  the  middle 
line,  and  enter  into  connection 
with  the  strands  which  pass  to 
the  opposite  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. Hence  the  right  half 
of  the  cerebellum  becomes  func- 
tionally related  to  the  left  cere- 
bral hemisphere,  and  thus  a  cross 
relation  is  established  between 
the  cerebral  and  cerebellar 
hemispheres.  All  these  pe- 
duncles pass  into  the  interior 
of  the  cerebellum  at  its  fore 
part  (Quain).  In  form  the 
cerebellum  is  divided  into  lobes 
— a  median  and  two  lateral. 
Its  surface  is  disposed  in  the 
form  of  laminated  folds,  and 
the  grey  matter  which  forms 
its  surface  exhibits  on  section 
(Fig.  12)  the  appearance  of 
leaflets  (arbor  vitce).  Micro- 
scopically the  cerebellum  has 
been  minutely  examined  by 
Obersteiner,  Meynert,  H.  R. 
Octavius  Sankey,  and  others. 
The  grey  matter  or  outer  layer  is  composed  of  a  beautiful  arrangement 
of  granules,  cells,  and  nerve  fibres.    Its  neuroglia  is  scattered  ove?  with 

tCe  of'obtTtf ine^  ^^^^^^7  ^o'^^^'^ 

J'a  ?f f^^tion  made  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum, 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  lamellae,  one  of  Purkinje's  cells  be  brought  into 

tionomr'n  E°0^flST''  ''V'^  Cerebellttm  (from  a  drawing  and  observa- 
puscles  of  Purkfn^P  fj^™^-  «•  jnater;  6.  External  layer;  c.  Layer  of  cor- 
l^uscies  ot  i-urkinje ;  d.  Inner  or  granule  layer ;  e.  MeduUary  centre. 


Fig.  10. 
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view  under  a  magnifying  power  of  600  diameters,  and  P^^ipheral 
processes  traced  out,  the  following  appearances  will  be  observed  (I^ig  lU).— 
Each  cell  gives  off,  in  a  direction  towards  the  surface,  one  primary  trunk. 
This  soon  divides  into  two  secondary  trunks,  which  pass  to  the  right  and 
left  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  surface,  and  in  their  progress  send  ofi  at 
ricrht  angles  numerous  branches,  which  also  are  directed  towards  the 
surface  or  towards  the  pia  mater;  and,  finally,  the  secondary  branches, 
having  gradually  become  smaller  and  smaller  in  their  course  terminate 
themselv-es  by  turning,  like  the  smaller  processes,  towards  the  surface. 
At  each  point  of  division  there  is  to  be  observed  a  small  triangular 
swelling,  which  might  aptly  be  compared  to  a  small  blot,  such  as  might 
occur  when  a  line  of  ink  is  drawn  across  another  winch  is  still  wet. 
Various  opinions  have  been  broached  as  to  the  nature  of  this  swelling. 

The  fibres  running  outwards  may  be  seen  to  divide  and  subdivide 
into  very  fine  branches,  dividing  not  three  or  four  times  only,  but  much 
more  frequently.  I  have  observed  one  branch  to  divide  more  than 
twenty-five  times.  The  more  distant  branches  are  given  off  at  very  acute 
angles,  and  the  fibres,  after  a  very  short  distance,  run  a  nearly  or  quite 
parallel  course.  The  division  is  not  strictly  dichotomous ;  for  m  many 
nstances  small  branches  are  given  off  from  the  sides  of  larger  ones,  though 
more  usually  two  branches  of  equal  size  result  from  the  division  of  one 
Dichotomous  division  prevails  more  as  the  fibres  become  smal  er.  The 
branches,  having  thus  become  finer  and  finer,  are  ultimately  lost  to  view. 
In  my  preparations  the  union  of  the  fibres  with  the  protop  asm  of  the 
cells,  in  the  pure  grey  layer,  is  plain  and  unmistakable,  and  resembles 
very  closely  the  appearance  described  by  Dr.  Oberstemer.  The  fine  fibres, 
on  approaching  the  cells  in  which  they  are  about  to  end,  are  seen  m  my 
preparations  to  enlarge  and  assume  the  character  of  the  protoplasm  of 
the  cell,  into  which  they  pass  without  line  of  demarcation.  Most  of  the 
cells  seen  in  my  preparations  are  not  round,  but,  as  Dr.  Meynert  describes 
them,  triangular  or  pastille- shaped ;  and  there  is  no  clear  space  around 
the  cell  These  small  cells  are  not  only  seen  to  be  provided  with  a  pro- 
cess of  union  connecting  them  to  the  fibres  in  the  manner  described,  but 
also  to  give  off  others  three  or  four  in  number,  which  are  short,  but 
which  divide  and  subdivide  until  they  are  finally  lost  in  the  reticulo- 
molecular  ground  substance  of  the  part.  The  '  processes  of  union,  which 
are  connected  with  Purkinje's  cells,  are  usually  directed  toward  that 
layer  of  cells,  but  this  is  not  an  invariable  arrangement.  My  prepara- 
tions corroborate  Dr.  Obersteiner's  opinion  that  the  terminal  branches  of 
the  processes  are  directly  united  to  cells,  and  that  also  side-twigs  are  given 
off  in  a  more  or  less  rectangular  direction,  which  also  join  cells,  each 
fibre  making  for  its  cell  a  kind  of  stalk.  I  have,  however  more  fre- 
quently observed  the  former  kind  of  connection  than  the  latter  lliere 
are  nuclei  of  two  kinds  in  the  pure  grey  layer  of  Kblliker.  Firstly,  there 
are  those  cells  which  are  surrounded  by  a  protoplasmic  substance,  and 
which  are  the  most  numerous— these  are  the  cells  which  are  connected 
—    ,  .  .         1   ji„  J.1         Qv-e  un- 


wnicn  are  tne  moso  xiumcujuo — un^o^   

with  the  fibres  from  the  cells  of  Purkinje ;  and,  secondly,  ther  _ 
doubtedly  others  around  which  no  protoplasm  is  to  be  seen-these  are 
either  round  or  more  frequently  slightly  elongated  and  both  Dr 
Obersteiner  and  Dr.  Meynert  regard  them  as  free  nuclei  belonging  to  the 
neuroglia.  In  my  preparations  small  arteries  and  veins  may  be  detected 
but  no  capillaries,  Jr,  if  any,  very  few,  and  these  but  ^^^^^^f 
but  by  taking  a  freshly-stained  Portion  of  cereJ^ellum  and  teasing  i^^e 
nuclei  of  the  capillaries  may  be  readily  detected,  and  will  be  found  to 
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resemble  in  appearance,  shape,  and  size  tlie  second  kind  of  nuclei  referred 
to  above.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  this  kind  of  nucleus  belongs  to 
the  capillaries,  and  is  not  an  element  of  the  neuroglia,  and  their  numbers 
are  about  what  such  an  origin  would  readily  account  for  "  ( West  Hiding 
Asylum  Reports,  Vol.  V.,  p.  193). 

7.  Pons  Varolii,  Medulla  Oblongata,  and  Spinal  Cord. — (a.)  The 
pons  Varolii,  or  Bridge  (Fig.  11,  PV),  consists  of  fibres  passing  in  two  direc- 
tions— (1.)  Longitudinally,  connecting  the  brain  above  with  the  medulla  and 
cord  below;  (2.)  transversely,  connecting  the  lateral  hemispheres  of  the 
cerebellum  through  the  middle  peduncle  of  that  organ.  Mixed  up  with  the 
fibres  are  various  nuclei  or  deposits  of  grey  matter,  into  which  the  roots  of 
several  of  the  cranial  nerves  may  be  traced.  It  is,  therefore,  commissural 
or  connecting  in  two  directions.  Its  anterior  surface  rests  on  the  dorsum 
Sellse  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  is  marked  by  a  median  longitudinal  groove; 
its  inferior  surface  receives  the  pyramidal  and  olivary  tracts  of  the  medulla 
oblongata ;  at  its  superior  surface  are  the  two  crura  cerebri ;  each  lateral 
surface  is  in  relation  to  a  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum,  and  a  peduncle 
passes  from  the  pons  into  the  interior  of  each  hemisphere.  The  posterior 
surface  forms  in  part  the  upper  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
and  in  part  is  in  contact  with  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  The  grey  matter 
of  the  pons  is  scattered  irregularly  through  its  substance,  and  appears  on 
its  posterior  but  not  on  its  anterior  surface,  which  is  composed  exclusively 
of  superficial  transverse  fibres.  The  nerve  cells  are  multipolar  and 
stellate.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  crura  cerebri  end  in  the  nerve  cells  of 
the  pons,  which  cells  again  give  origin  to  fibres  that  pass  outwards  to  the 
cerebellum,  (h.)  The  medulla  oblongata  rest';  in  the  basilar  groove,  upon 
the  basi-occipital  bone.  It  is  bilateral,  divided  into  a  right  and  left  half 
by  shallow  anterior  and  posterior  median  fissures,  continuous  with  corre- 
sponding fissures  in  the  spinal  cord ;  the  posterior  fissure  ends  above  in 
the  fourth  ventricle.  Each  half  is  subdivided  into  elongated  tracts  of 
nervous  matter.  Next  to  and  parallel  with  the  anterior  fissure  is  the 
anterior  pyramid,  continuous  below  with  the  spinal  cord,  on  a  level  with 
the  upper  border  of  the  atlas.  The  place  of  continuity  is  further  marked 
by  the  passage  across  the  fissure  of  three  or  four  bundles  of  nerve  fibres, 
from  each  half  of  the  cord  to  the  opposite  anterior  pyramid — a  crossing 
known  as  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids.  To  the  outer  sides  of  the 
pyramid  on  each  side  are  two  smooth  masses — the  projecting  oval-shaped 
eminences,  named  the  olivary  bodies,  sunk  to  a  considerable  depth  in  the 
substance  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Externally  they  mainly  consist  of 
white  fibres,  and  internally  of  a  grey  nucleus — the  corpus  dentaium  or 
ciliare,  or  olivary  nucleus — which  presents  on  section  a  zig-zag  light 
yellow  coloration  circumscribing  a  whitish  substance  within,  and  inter- 
cepted towards  the  centre  of  the  medulla,  through  which  bundles  of  nerve 
fibres  proceed  from  the  interior,  which  aid  in  the  formation  of  the  olivary 
fasciculus,  and  in  part  arch  across  the  mesial  plane  to  join  the  restiform 
body  on  the  Opposite  side,  while  some  apparently  join  the  posterior 
pyramid  (Deiters  and  Meynert).  Behind  the  olivary  bodies,  and 
separate  from  them  by  a  faint  groove,  is  the  strong  tracts  named  the 
restiform  bodies,  directly  continuous  with  the  posterior,  and  with  part  of 
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Fig.  IL* 

*  View  teom  before  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  Pons  Varolii,  Crura 
Cerebri,  akd  other  Central  Portions  of  the  Encephalon  (after  Allen- 
Thomson).  On  the  right  side  the  convolutions  of  the  central  lobe,  or  island  of  Reil, 
have  been  left,  together  with  a  small  part  of  the  anterior  cerebral  convolutions ;  on  the- 
left  side  these  have  been  removed  by  an  incision  carried  between  the  thalamus  opticus 
a,nd  the  cerebral  hemisphere.  1'.  The  olfactory  tract,  cut  short  and  lying  in  its  groove 
between  the  convolutions ;  II.  The  left  optic  nerve  in  front  of  the  commissure ;  II'. 
The  right  optic  tract ;  T/t.  The  cut  surface  of  the  left  optic  thalamus ;  C.  The  central 
lobe,  or  island  of  Reil;  Si/.  Fissure  of  Sylvius;  XX.  The  locus  perforatus  anterior;  e. 
The  external,  and  i.  The  internal  corpus  geniculatum ;  /*.  The  hypophysis  cerebri,  or 
pituitary  body ;  tc.  Tuber  cinereum,  with  the  infundibulum ;  a.  Points  by  a  short  line 
to  one  of  the  corpora  albicantia ;  P.  The  cerebral  peduncle  or  crus ;  /.  The  fillet ;  III. 
Close  to  the  left  oculo-motor  nerve;  X.  The  locus  perforatus  posticus;  PV.  Pons 
Varolii;  V.  The  greater  root  of  the  fifth  nerve;  +.  The  lesser  root:  on  the  right  side 
this  +  mark  is  placed  on  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  and  points  to  the  lesser  root,  where - 
it  proceeds  to  join  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve;  1.  Ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve;  2.  Supra-maxillary  division;  3.  Inferior  maxiUary  division;  VI.  The  sixth 
nerve ;  Vila.  The  facial ;  VII/).  The  auditory ;  VIII.  The  pneumogastric  nerve  ; 
Villa.  The  glossopharyngeal;  VIII6.  The  spinal  accessory  nerve;  IX.  The  hypo- 
glossal nerve ;^.  The  flocculus;  fh.  The  horizontal  fissure  of  the  cerebellum  (Ce); 
am.  The  amygdala ;  pa.  The  anterior  pyramid ;  o.  The  olivary  body ;  r.  The  resti- 
form  body;  d.  The  anterior  median  fissure  of  the  spinal  cord;  cl.  The  lateral  column: 
of  the  spinal  cord ;  CI.  The  sub-occipital  or  first  cervical  nerve. 
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the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  cord.  They  diverge  as  they  ascend,  and 
each  passes  into  the  corresponding  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum,  and 
becoming  free  and  prominent,  constitutes  its  inferior  peduncles.  Thus  by 
the  divergence  of  each  the  central  part  of  the  medulla  is  opened  up,  and 
the  lower  half  of  the  cavity  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  formed.  There  is  a 
considerable  quantity  of  grey  matter  in  their  interior.  The  posterior 
pyramids  {fasciculus  gracilis  or  fasciculi  graciles)  are  the  smallest  of  the  four 
pairs  of  columns  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  They  are  internal  to  the 
restiform  bodies,  and  are  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  posterior 
median  fissure,  and  are  continuous  with  the  postero-median  columns  of 
the  cord.  They  consist  of  white  fibres,  and  contain  much  grey  matter. 
The  floor  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle is  the  space  between 
the  medulla  and  cerebellum, 
and  is  formed  by  that  por- 
tion of  the  back  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  which  is 
situated  above  the  diver- 
gence of  the  posterior  pyra- 
mids, and  upon  it  the  central 
grey  matter  of  the  medulla 
is  opened  out  to  view.  It 
is  marked  by  a  median 
furrow  ending  inferiorly  in 
the  calamus  scriptorius  (Fig. 
12),  and  its  lower  end  is  a 
tubular  recess  passing  down 
the  centre  of  the  medulla 
for  a  few  lines,  and  which 
is  the  upper  expanded  por- 
tion of  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  medulla  oblongata  is- 
thus  the  prolongation  upwards  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  unites  it  with  the 
brain,  and  amongst  special  anatomical  facts  relating  to  it.  Professor 
M'Kendrick  points  out  that — 

"Nearly  the  same  columns  of  grey  and  white  substance  that  exist  in  the- 
cord  are  to  be  recognised  in  the  medulla,  but  modified  in  form,  structure^ 
and  relative  position,  and  combined  with  several  nerve  fasciculi  and  masses, 
of  grey  matter.  The  greater  part  of  the  fasciculi  may  be  traced  upward 
into  the  brain,  some  proceeding  towards  the  cerebellum  and  others  to  the 

*  View  of  the  Floor  of  the  Fourth  Ventricle,  with  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  neighbouring  parts  (frojn  Sappey,  after  Hieschfeld  and 
Leveille).  On  the  left  side  the  three  cerebellar  peduncles  have  been  cut  short ;  on  the 
right  side  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebellum  has  been  preserved  in  connection 
with  the  superior  and  inferior  peduncles,  while  the  middle  one  has  been  cut  short. 

1.  Median  groove  of  the  fourth  ventricle  with  the  fasciculi  teretes,  one  on  each  side; 

2.  The  same  groove  at  the  place  where  the  white  stri^  of  the  auditory  nerve  emerge 
from  it  to  cross  the  floor  of  the  ventricle ;  3.  Inferior  peduncle  or  restiform  body; 
4.  Posterior  pyramid,  above  this  the  calamus  scriptorius ;  5.  Superior  peduncle,  or 
processus  a  cerebello  ad  cerebrum ;  on  the  right  side  the  direction  shows  the  superior 
and  inferior  peduncles  crossing  each  other  as  they  pass  into  the  white  centre  of  the. 
cerebellum;  6.  Fillet  to  the  side  of  the  crura  cerebri;  7.  Lateral  grooves  of  the  crura., 
cerebri ;  8.  Corpora  quadrigemina. 


Fig.  12. 
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cerebrum.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  fibres  pass  directly  to  or  from  the 
encephalon  and  the  lower  portions  of  the  cord.  Many  physiologists  are 
of  opinion  that  direct  continuation  is  at  all  events  not  the  rule ;  and  that 
the  majority  of  fibres  both  from  above  and  from  below  find  a  new  point 
of  departure  in  the  cells  of  the  medulla.  Still  the  tracts  along  which 
nervous  transmission  probably  takes  place  may  be  traced  from  below 
upwards  as  follows  : — (1.)  The  fibres  forming  the  anterior  columns  divide 
into  two  portions,  passing  to  the  same  side  of  the  encephalon,  as  (a.)  a 
small  band  which  ultimately  reaches  the  cerebellum;  and,  (6.)  a  portion 
separated  by  anatomists  into  two  strands,  which  reach  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina  and  the  cerebral  hemispheres ;  (2.)  The  fibres  forming  the  lateral 
column  pass  partly  to  the  cerebellum  on  the  same  side,  partly  to  the 
cerebrum  on  the  same  side,  and  partly  to  the  cerebrum  on  the  opposite 
side ;  and,  (3.)  The  greater  poi'tion  of  the  j^osterior  column  passes  to  the 
cerebellum — a  small  part  of  the  fasciculus  gracilis  going  to  the  cerebrum. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  each  column  of  the  cord,  through  the  medulla, 
is  thus  connected  both  with  the  cerebrum  and  with  the  cerebellum" 
{Outlines  of  Physiology,  p.  509). 

The  grey  matter  of  the  medulla  oblongata  contains  numerous  multipolar 
nerve  cells ;  and  is  in  part  continuous  with  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  in  part  consists  of  independent  masses,  (c.)  The  spinal  cord,  or 
spinal  marrow,  medulla  spinalis,  lies  within  the  vertebral  canal,  and  extends 
from  the  level  of  the  atlas  to  that  of  the  space  between  the  first  and 
second  lumbar  vertebrae — varying  in  length  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches.  It  is  cylindrical,  and  somewhat  flattened  before  and  behind.  It 
presents  two  enlargements — the  upper  cervical,  or  brachial  enlargement, 
which  is  of  greater  size  and  extent  than  the  lower  one  in  the  lumbar  region 
— the  crural,  or  lumbar  enlargement.  These  enlargements  have  a  relation 
to  the  large  size  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  and 
which  are  connected  with  these  regions  of  the  cord.  It  presents  an 
anterior  and  posterior  median  fissure ;  and  two  lateral  furrows  or  fissures, 
which  correspond  with  the  lines  of  attachment  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Its  internal  structure  is  made  up  of  white  and 
grey  nerve  substance,  of  which  the  white  is  in  the  larger  proportion,  is 
situated  externally,  and  forms  the  columns  of  the  cord  with  the  grey  in  the 
interior.  The  spinal  cord  is  continuous  above  with  the  medulla  oblongata; 
and  below  it  tapers  off  into  a  slender  thread — filum  terminale — which  is 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  coccyx.  The  two  halves  of  the  cord  are 
united  by  commissures.  In  a  transverse  section  the  grey  matter  is  seen 
to  have  in  each  lateral  half  a  crescentic  shape  with  the  convexities  of  the 
crescents  towards  one  another.  They  are  joined  across  the  middle  by  a 
transverse  portion — the  grey  or  posterior  commissure  of  the  cord.  The 
white  matter  increases  in  amount  from  below  upwards,  so  that  its  absolute 
quantity  is  greatest  in  the  cervical  part  of  the  cord,  and  the  grey  crescents 
are  thicker  in  the  upper  and  lower  enlargements  than  in  the  intermediate 
part.  The  grey  crescentic  portion  contains  nerve  cells,  nerve  fibres,  con- 
nective tissue,  and  blood-vessels.  The  nerve  cells  are  multipolar,  and  are 
■chiefly  collected  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  horns  of  each  crescent.  In 
the  anterior  they  are  large,  distinct,  and  stellate,  forming  well-defined 
groups  of  nerve  cells.    In  the  posterior  cornu  the  nerve  ceUs  are  of 
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much  smaller  size,  more  elongated,  but  with  stellate-branched  processes. 
They  are  less  distinct  in  the  posterior  than  in  the  anterior  horn,  on 
account  of  the  abundance  of  connective  tissue  with  its  corpuscles; 
and  at  the  extreme  tips  of  the  posterior  horn,  which  is  somewhat  en- 
larged, the  grey  matter  has  a  peculiar  transparent  aspect — the  sub- 
stantia cinerea  gelatinosa  of  Kolando.  Groups  of  large  stellate-branched 
cells  are  also  to  be  seen  at  a  short  distance  from  the  tips  of  the  posterior 
cornu.  The  external  columnar  white  part  of  the  cord  consists  of  nerve 
fibres,  with  a  supporting  reticular  framework  of  connective  tissue  and 
blood-vessels,  derived  from  the  pia  mater.  The  nerve  fibres  of  the  various 
columns  extend  longitudinally,  lying  parallel  to  each  other.  Individual 
fibres  vary  much  in  diameter,  but  in  all  of  them  the  axial  cylinder  and 
medullary  sheath  can  be  distinctly  seen.  Wherever  nerve  roots  enter  the 
cord,  the  fibres  pass  horizontally  or  obliquely  inwards  to  the  grey  matter, 
and  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  commissures,  have  a  horizontal 
course. 

As  to  the  course  of  the  fibres  in  the  cord  and  their  ultimate  destination 
much  difi'erence  of  opinion  still  exists ;  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
the  radiating  prolongations  of  the  nerve  cells  are  in  actual  continuity  with 
the  axial  filaments  of  nerve  fibres,  whether  proceeding  from  nerve  roots  or 
from  different  parts  of  the  cord  itself.  Of  the  longitudinal  fibres,  some 
ascend  from  below  upwards.  Other  longitudinal  fibres  descend  from  the 
brain  and  higher  regions  of  the  cord  to  the  lower.  The  horizontal  and 
oblique  fibres  of  an  anterior  (motor)  nerve  root  enter  the  grey  matter  of  the 
anterior  cornu,  and  seem  to  have  the  following  arrangement : — (a.)  Some 
become  directly  continuous  with  the  axial  cylindrical  processes  of  the 
nerve  cells ;  (b.)  others  pass  into  the  anierior  commissure ;  (c.)  others 
extend  as  far  as  the  grey  matter  of  the  posterior  horn.  The  nerve  cells  of 
the  anterior  cornua  give  origin,  therefore,  to  nerve  fibres  by  their  un- 
branched  processes ;  while  the  branched  processes  of  those  cells  become 
continuous  with  the  network  of  extremely  minute  fibres  in  the  grey 
matter.  From  this  network  meduUated  fibres  appear  to  rise,  which  leave 
the  grey  matter ;  some  of  these  enter  the  lateral  column,  and  ascend  as 
the  fibres  of  this  structure ;  others  pass  as  fibres  of  the  anterior  commissures 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord,  and  ascend  as  the  anterior  column  of  that 
side.  The  anterior  and  lateral  columns,  therefore,  are  constantly  receiving 
accessions  of  fibres  from  the  inclosing  grey  matter.  The  fibres  of  a 
posterior  (sensory)  nerve  root  on  entering  the  cord  subdivide  into  two  bundles, 
one  of  which  does  not  enter  the  grey  matter,  but  applies  itself  to  the 
posterior  column,  of  which  it  forms  some  of  the  longitudinal  fibres.  These 
fibres  may  ascend  to  the  brain,  or  they  may  at  some  higher  point  in  the 
cord  enter  the  grey  matter  of  the  posterior  horn.  The  other  bundle  of 
posterior  root  fibres  at  once  enters  the  posterior  horn  of  grey  matter ;  but 
the  connections  and  ultimate  arrangements  of  these  fibres  in  the  grey 
matter  have  not  yet  been  clearly  made  out.  They  are  known  to  fre- 
quently subdivide  on  entering  the  grey  matter,  and  thus  they  may  form 
the  fine  nerve-fibre  plexus  of  the  grey  substance;  but  any  direct  continuity 
between  them  and  the  axial  cylinder  processes  of  the  cells  of  the  posterior 
horn  does  not  seem  to  have  been  observed.  From  the  plexus  formed  by 
the  much  divided  processes  of  these  cells  fibres  arise,  which  (forming  the 
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fibres  of  the  posterior  commissure)  pass  both  in  front  of  and  behind  the 
central  canal  to  the  opposite  side,  where  they  ascend  towards  the  brain, 
"  partly  in  the  vertical  fascicuh  of  the  posterior  cornua,  and  partly  in  the 
posterior  columns  "  (Turner).  Thus  the  nerve  cells  in  the  grey  matter  of 
the  cord  give  rise  either  directly,  or  through  the  delicate  plexus  formed  by 
their  branching  processes,  to  nerve  fibres,  which  may  either  pass  out  of 
the  cord  as  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  or  may 
ascend  to  the  brain  as  the  columns  of  the  cord.  Hence  the  cord  is 
anatomically  continuous,  on  the  one  hand  (through  the  nerves  which 
arise  from  it),  with  the  peripheral  end-organs  in  the  skin  and  muscular 
system  in  which  these  nerves  terminate ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
continuous  with  the  brain.  The  two  halves  of  the  cord  are  also  anatomi- 
cally continuous  with  each  other  through  the  nerve  fibres  of  the  commis- 
sures. Professor  M'Kendrick  has  embodied  the  general  facts  relative  to 
these  structures  in  the  following  useful  table,  which  may  help  to  keep 
them  in  remembrance  : — 


Principal  Fasciculi  of  the  Medullary  Fibres  traced  from  Spinal 
Cord  through  the  Medulla  Oblongata  into  the  Brain 
(M'Kendrick). 


Columns  of 
Spinal  Cord. 

DiTided  into 

Continued  in  the 
Medulla  Oblongata  as 

And  pas 

into  the 

1.  Small  division  call- 
ed Band  of  Solly. 

Part    of  restiform 
body. 

Cerebellum. 

I.  ; 

Anterior  ^ 

2.  Portion  surround- 
ing olivary  nu- 
cleus. 

Part  of  olivary  fasci- 
culus. 

Corpora 
quadrigemina 
and  cerebral 
hemisj)heres. 

3.  Outer  fibres. 

Outer  part  of  anteri- 
or pyramid. 

Cerebrum. 

.„  j 

Lateral  A 

1.  Fibres  from  sur- 

face and  deep  part. 

2.  Decussating  fibres. 

Part    of  restiform 
body. 

Anterior  pyramid. 

Cerebellum. 

Cerebrum. 

3.  Eemainder. 

Fasciculus  teres. 

Cerebrum. 

J 

PosteeiorA 

1.  Fasciculus  cuni- 
etus,  or  all  the 
fibres  with  the 
exception  of  the 
posterior  median 
column. 

Part    of  restiform 
body. 

Cerebellum. 

2.  Posterior  median 
column,  or  fasci- 
culus gracilis. 

Posterior  pyramid. 

Cerebrum. 

8.  The  Encephalic  or  Cranial  Nerves  arise  within  the  cranium  in 
the  upward  continuations  of  the  tracts  of  grey  matter  from  the  cord  into 
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the  encephalon.  One  set  springs  from  that  which  represents  the  upward 
continuation  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  anterior  to  the  spinal  canal 
(motor  or  efferent) ;  the  other  set  from  that  portion  of  the  grey  matter 
which  is  behind  it  {sensory  or  afferent).  But  as  these  tracts  are  allied  in 
their  relative  positions  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  the  anterior  {motor  or  efferent)  tract  becomes  superficial  on  either 
side  of  the  middle  line  in  the  fasciculi  teretes ;  the  posterior  {sensory  or 
•afferent)  tract  spreads  out  from  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  on  either 
side  along  the  inner  aspect  of  the  cerebellar  peduncles  towards  the  cere- 
bellum ;  and  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  ventricle  they  again  coalesce  as  in 
the  cord.  The  cranial  nerves  are  so  named  because  they  pass  through 
foramina  in  the  base  of  the  cranium.  They  are  arranged  according  to  the 
following  systems : — 


English  System  (Willis). 

Tirst  pair, 
Second  pair, 
Third  pair, 
Fourth  pair, 
Fifth  pair, 
Sixth  pair, 


Physiological  Name. 


Seventh  pair, 

Eighth  pair, 
INinth  pair, 


portia  dura, 
portia  mollis, 


Olfactorj',  . 

Optic,  . 

Oculo-motor, 

Pathetic, 

Trifacial, 

Abducal-ocular, 

Facial  motor, 

Auditory,  . 
{  Glossopharyngeal, 
<  Pneumogastric  or  Vagus, 
(  Spinal  accessory. 

Hypoglossal, 


Continental  System 

(SOEMMEKIKG). 

First  pair. 
Second  pair. 
Third  pair. 
Fourth  pair. 
Fifth  pair. 
Sixth  pair. 
Seventh  pair. 
Eighth  pair. 
Ninth  pair. 
Tenth  pair. 
Eleventh  pair. 
Twelfth  pair. 


The  olfactory,  or  first  cranial  nerve,  springs  from  the  olfactory  bulb  (I,  Fig. 
13),  which  appears  at  the  frontal  extremity  of  the  orbital  region  of  the 
hemisphere ;  and  is  connected  with  the  hemisphere  by  a  peduncle  or 
tract  called  the  olfactory  tract  (I',  Fig.  13).  The  tract  and  bulb  are 
an  ofl"shoot  from  the  hemisphere ;  for  the  bulb  and  tract  constitute  in 
reality  a  lobe  of  nervous  substance  composed  of  grey  and  white  matter, 
inclosing  a  central  cavity  or  ventricle  continuous  (in  the  embryo  and  per- 
manently in  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates)  with  the  cavity  of  the  hemi- 
spheres. The  olfactory  tract  is  continuous  with  the  uncinate  gyms  and 
the  frontal  end  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus,  and  great  differences  are  observed 
in  these  parts  of  the  brain  in  different  animals.  The  connections  of  the 
tract  or  peduncle  with  the  hemisphere  constitute  the  roots  of  the  olfactory 
tract.  The  outer  one  can  be  traced  across  the  locus  perforatus  corticus 
(XX,  Fig.  11)  to  that  part  of  the  brain  which  forms  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  The  other  root  joins  the  hemisphere  at 
its  internal  margin,  just  anterior  to  the  optic  commissure.  The  farther 
course  of  this  root  has  not  been  satisfactorily  traced.  According  to 
Meynert  it  joins  the  corpus  striatum.  By  means  of  the  anterior  com- 
missure the  olfactory  bulbs  are  joined  together,  a  commissure  which  also 
connects  together  only  those  parts  of  the  hemisphere  to  which  the  outer 
roots  are  traceable, — namely,  the  temporo-sphenoidal  and  occipital  lobes, 
and  so  they  pass  to  opposite  sides,  an  olfactory  chiasma  being  thus  formed. 
From  the  bulbs  arise  the  olfactory  nerves  proper,  which  perforate  the 
cribriform  plate.    The  second  pair,  or  optic  nerves,  terminating  in  their 
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end-organ  (the  retina  of  each  eye),  proceed  by  the  optic  tracts  which  wind 
round  the  crura  cerebri  (II',  Figs.  1 1  and  1 3)  to  the  middle  line  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  where  they  undergo  (in  man  incomplete)  decussation 
■with  each  other  in  the  ojjtic  chiasma  or  ojytic  commissure.  They  arise 
in  part  from  the  optic  thalamus,  the  corpora  geniculata  externa,  and 
in  part  from  the  corpora  geniculata  externa,  and  from  the  anterior 
corpora  quadrigemina,  which  may  be  regarded  as  containing  the  nuclei 
of  the  optic  nerves.     In  these  ganglia  radiating  fibres,  proceeding 


Fig.  13.* 

from  the  occipital  and  temporal  lobes,  converge  to  form  a  thick 
medullary  lamina  (optic  radiations  of  Gratiolet),  covered  by  a  large 
number  of  arcuate  fasciculi.    The  optic  tracts,  in  their  whole  extent, 

*  Base  of  the  Brain,  with  the  origins  of  the  cerebral  nerves  (after  Allen 
Thomson).  Half  size.  The  figure  is  taken  from  an  adult  male  brain  which  had  been 
hardened  in  alcohol.  1.  Superior  longitudinal  fissure;  2.  Within  the  straight 
olfactory  tract  and  sulcus  for  the  convolution;  2'.  Orbital  convolutions;  2".  Inferior 
frontal  convolution;  3,  3,  3.  Fissure  of  Sylvius;  4,  4,  4.  Temporo-sphenoidal  lobe; 
5,  5'.  Occipital  lobe ;  6.  On  the  right  anterior  pyramid  of  the  medulla  oblongata  above 
the  decussation ;  7.  Amygdaloid  lobe  of  the  cerebellum ;  8.  biventral  lobe ;  9.  Lobulus 
gracilis;  10.  Posterior-inferior  lobe;  +.  The  inferior  vermiform  process;  I.  Olfactory 
bulb ;  I'.  The  tract  divided  on  the  left  side ;  II.  In  the  right  anterior  perforated  spot, 
marks  the  right  optic  nerve— the  left  has  been  cut  shorter ;  III.  On  the  right  crus 
cerebri,  denotes  the  third  pair;  IV.  The  fourth  pair;  V.  The  trigeminus;  VI.  On  the 
pons  Varolii,  indicates  the  sixth  nerve ;  VII.  Also  on  the  pons  Varolii,  indicates  the 
facial  with  the  auditory  nerve  on  its  outer  side ;  VIII.  On  the  right  lobe  of  the  cere- 
bellum below  the  horizontal  fissure  and  the  flocculus,  indicates  the  group  of  nerves 
below  the  auditory— i.e.,  the  glossopharyngeal,  pneumogastric,  and  spinal  accessory; 
IX.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  left  amygdaloid  lobe,  denotes  the  hypoglossal  nerve;  X. 
On  the  same  lobe,  the  sub-occipital  nerve. 
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are  intimately  connected  anatomically  with  the  crura  cerebri,  especially 
with  the  crusta  (by  its  posterior  and  external  fasciculi),  and  the  chiasma 
with  the  grey  matter  lining  the  third  ventricle.  And  as  the  most  external 
fasciculi  of  the  crusta  passes  through  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids  into 
the  posterior  column  of  the  cord,  it  is  obvious  that  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves  are  represented  in  the  same  lobes  of  the  hemispheres  as 
the  radiations  of  the  optic  tract  (DoDDS,  Journ.  of  Anat.  and  Pliys.,  Vol. 
XII.,  p.  664,  July,  1878).  These  tracts  are  represented  in  the  occipital  and 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobes,  in  which  are  accordingly  to  be  found  the  visual 
centres,  as  indicated  by  anatomy.  "  A  more  definite  localisation  cannot  be 
given  with  certainty,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  in  the  correctness  of 
Meynert's  description,  that  the  optic  radiations  pass  to  the  cortex  of  the 
fusiform  and  lingual  lobules  "  (Dr.  W.  J.  DoDDS,  1.  c).  Thus,  (1 .)  the  retina  ; 
(2.)  the  olfactory  bulb  and  the  posterior  afferent,  or  sensory  surfaces  connected 
with  the  spinal  cord,  are  each  represented  in  the  occipital  and  temporal  lobes. 
The  third  ]jair  of  cranial  nerves  (Figs.  11  and  13,  III),  or  oculo-motor, 
and  the  fourth  iM-ir  (Figs.  1 1  and  1 3,  IV.),  or  trochlear,  both  arise  in 
common  from  a  pair  of  nuclei  situated  side  by  side  in  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina.  The  fourth  nerves  encircle  the  iter  in  their  course,  and  then^ 
winding  round  the  outer  side  of  the  crura  cerebri,  reach  the  base  of  the 
brain  (Figs.  11  and  13).  Each  third  nerve  penetrates  the  subjacent 
locus  niger,  and  makes  its  appearance  on  the  inner  side  of  the  crus.  The 
other  cranial  nerves  (Figs.  13  and  14) — namely,  the  fifth,  the  sixth  or 
abducens  oculi,  the  seventh  or  facial  and  auditory,  the  eighth  or  vagus, 
spinal,  accessory,  and  glossopharyngeal,  and  the  ninth  or  hypoglossal,  are 
aU  traceable  to  nuclei  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  anatomical  con- 
nections exist  between  those  which  have  associated  physiological  action, 
and  where  connections  are  formed  with  strands  of  nerve  fibres  ascending 
either  to  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum.  There  seems  to  be  no  anatomical 
observations  which  indicate  exactly  the  cerebral  origin  of  the  auditory 
nerve. 

9.  The  Spinal  Nerves  consist  of  thirty-one  pairs,  each  pair  connected 
to  the  spinal  cord  by  two  roots,  one  of  which  roots,  the  anterior  (efferent 
or  motor),  arises  from  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  cord,  having  its  immediate 
origin  in  the  groups  of  large  nerve  cells  contained  in  the  anterior  cornua  of 
the  cord,  and  they  emerge  from  the  surface  of  the  cord  in  the  fissure  which 
separates  the  anterior  from  the  lateral  columns.  The  other,  the  posterior 
root  (afferent  or  sensory),  appears  to  originate  in  the  posterior  cornua,  and 
makes  its  appearance  superficially  in  the  groove  which  divides  the  lateral 
from  the  posterior  columns.  After  a  short  independent  course,  and  the 
development  of  a  ganglion  on  the  posterior  root,  the  two  roots  unite  and 
form  one  trunk,  which  thereafter  becomes  a  mixed  nerve,  carrying  fibres 
from  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  cord,  to  distribute  themselves, 
by  minute  ramifications,  into  more  or  less  active  ewri-organs  at  the  periphery, 
each  filament  remaining  distinct  in  its  whole  course. 

10.  The  Sympathetic  Nervous  System  consists — (1.)  Of  a  pair  of 
gangliated  cords,  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  spinal  column ;  (2.)  of 
three  great  ganglionated  prsevertebral  plexuses,  situated  in  the  thoracic 
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and  abdominal  cavities;  (3.)  of  numerous  smaller  ganglia,  lying  more 
especially  in  relation  with  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  ;  (4.)  of 
multitudes  of  fine  communicating  and  distributing  nerve  fibres.  Each 
gangliatecl  cord  extends  along  the  side  of  the  spine  from  the  base  of  the 
skull  to  the  coccyx  in  the  front,  by  which  the  two  cords  are  united  in  a 
single  ganglion  {ganglion  imjxir).    Each  ganglion  is  united  into  a  continuous 
cord  of  intermediate  nerve  fibres.    In  the  sacral  region  there  are  five 
ganglia,  in  the  lumbar  region  five,  and  in  the  thorax  twelve ;  but  in  the 
cervical  region  there  are  only  three — superior,  middle,  and  inferior.  Of 
these  the  superior  is  very  large,  representing  several  smaller  ganglia ;  and 
from,  it  proceeds  an  ascending  or  cranial  offshoot  through  the  carotid 
canal,  whence  it  forms  a  plexus  around  the  internal  carotid  artery  {carotid 
jplexus),  and  another  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus  {cavernous 
jplexus).     By  coimminicating  hranches  the  gangliated  cord  and  its  inter- 
cranial  prolongation  is  connected  with  most  of  the  cranial  and  with  the 
anterior  (efferent)  divisions  of  all  the  spinal  nerves.    Thus  the  cerebro- 
spinal and  sympathetic  systems  of  nerves  are  brought  into  close  anatomical 
and  physiological  relation  with  each  other  (Turner).    The  fibres  of  the 
sympathetic  system  consist  of  two  kinds : — (1.)  Of  grey  or  gelatinous 
fibres,  usually  called  "  sympathetic  fibres,"  destitute  of  the  white  substance 
of  Schwann ;  (2.)  of  medullated  fibres  similar  to  those  met  with  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  of  nerves.    The  grey  fibres  originate  chiefly  in  the 
ganglia  of  the  gangliated  cord,  in  which  numerous  ganglion  cells  are 
^aggregated,  and  which  are  therefore  regarded  as  the  principal  central 
organs  of  the  sympathetic  system.    These  cells  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia 
are  surrounded  by  a  capsule  covered  with  squamous  epithelia  (Frantzel), 
and  they  give  off  a  straight  fibre  and  a  spiral  one,  which  twists  round  the 
former,  whilst  the  tubular  filsres  are  derived  from  the  cerebro-spinal 
system.    Each  communicating  branch  contains  both  kinds  of  fibres,  so 
that  a  double  interchange  of  fibres  takes  place  between  the  two  systems. 
Thus,  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  and  its  cranial  jjrolongation  communi- 
cate with  the  third  and  fourth  nerves,  with  the  Gasserian  ganglion  of  the 
fifth,  Avith  the  sixth,  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh,  the  glossopharyngeal 
and  pneumogastric  of  the  eighth,  with  the  hypoglossal  or  nintli  cranial 
nerve,  and  with  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  four  upper  cervical  spinal 
nerves.    The  middle  cervical  ganglion  communicates  with  the  fifth  and 
sixth  cervical  nerves ;  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  with  the  seventh  and 
eightli  cervical  nerves ;  the  twelve  thoracic  ganglia  with  the  series  of 
intercostal  nerves  ;  the  five  lumbar  ganglia  with  the  series  of  lumbar  spinal 
nerves ;  the  sacral  and  coccygeal  ganglia  with  the  sacral  nerves  and  the 
coccygeal  nerves.    Distributing  branches  from  the  gangliated  cord  go— («.)  to 
the  pharynx,  joining  the  glossopharyngeal  and  pneumogastric  nerves  to  form 
the  pharyngeal  plexus;  ib.)  branches  to  the  vertebral  articulations;  (c.) 
pulmonary  branches  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  posterior  pulmonary 
plexus ;  {d)  vaso-motor  branches,  or  ncrvi  inotor,  to  the  muscular  coats  of  the 
arteries;  (c.)  cardiac  branches  to  join  the  praavertebral  cardiac  plexus; 
(/.)  splanchnic  branches  to  the  praevertebral  solar  plexus  and  to  the  renal 
plexus ;  {g)  hypogastric  branches  to  the  prsevertebral  hypogastric  plexus. 

The  sympathetic  nervous  system  is  thus  especially  associated  with  the 
blood-vessels  and  with  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  and  is  the 
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medium  of  nerve  supply  to  the  involuntary  muscular  apparatus,  both  in 
the  coats  of  the  vessels  and  in  the  walls  of  the  hollow  viscera.  The  tract 
of  distribution  of  the  vaso-motor  fibres  has  also  been  traced  along  with 
the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  through  the  lateral  columns  of  the 
cord  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  which  the  vaso-motor  centre  is  described 
as  lying  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  mesial  plane,  above  the  calamus  scrip- 
torius  (Dittmar);  but  numerous  centres  are  also  seated  in  the  grey 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord  (Vulpian).  It  is  also  important  to  note  the 
termination  of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  not  only  in  the  blood-vessels  of 
glands,  but  in  connection  with  the  secretory  cells  themselves ;  and  the 
communication  between  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems,  not 
only  through  the  spinal  nerves,  but  also  through  the  pneumogastric,  must 
be  kept  in  mind  in  considering  the  eff"ects  produced  by  varying  mental 
conditions  on  the  secretions  of  the  glands  (Turner,  I.e.,  p.  313). 

11.  Vascular  Supply  to  the  Brain. — Professor  Turner  observes, 
regarding  the  brain,  that  "it  is  a  well-known  axiom  in  physiology  that 
organs  which  display  great  functional  activity  require  and  receive  an 
abundant  supply  of  blood,  so  that  the  work  performed  by  the  organ 
bears  a  relation  to  the  amount  of  blood  which  flows  through  it  in  a 
given  time.  The  brain  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  vascular  organs,  for  not 
only  does  it  receive  its  blood  through  four  good-sized  arteries,  the  vertebrals 
and  internal  carotids,  but  these  vessels  communicate  so  freely  with  each 
other  within  the  cranial  cavity,  as  to  permit  of  a  ready  transmission  of 
blood  to  the  different  parts  of  the  organ.  In  connection  with  the  distri- 
bution of  the  blood  to  the  substance  of  the  brain,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  the  blood-vessels  penetrate  the  convolutions  in 
their  passage  to  the  deeper  parts.  As  they  go  through  the  grey  matter 
they  give  rise  to  a  very  complete  network  of  capillaries,  which  have  been 
computed  to  be  five  times  more  abundant  in  the  grey  cortex  than  in  the 
white  core  of  the  convolutions,  a  circumstance  which  substantiates  the 
view  that  the  grey  matter  is  functionally  much  more  active  than  the 
white.  The  arteries  derived  from  the  pia  mater  pass  vertically  into  the 
grey  matter,  within  which  some  terminate  in  a  rich  capillary  plexus. 
Other  vessels,  of  larger  size,  after  giving  off  small  branches,  which  join  the 
capillary  plexus  of  the  grey  matter,  pass  into  the  Avhite  matter,  where  they 
are  continuous  with  a  much  more  scanty  capillary  plexus  than  is  found  in 
the  grey  matter.  The  amount  of  blood  which  flows  to  a  given  brain, 
relatively  to  its  size,  is  a  point  that  ought  to  be  kept  in  view,  not  only  in 
connection  with  its  own  activity,  but  in  comparing  it  with  other  brains. 
But  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  as  elsewhere,  are  not  merely  to  be  regarded 
as  tubes  with  simple  elastic  walls  capable  of  dilating  under  the  force  of  the 
blood  pressure  due  to  the  heart's  contraction,  and  recoiling  when  that 
contraction  has  ceased ;  but  as  pipes  which  possess  in  their  own  walls  a 
musculo-nervous  apparatus  (vaso-motor),  which  accurately  regulates  the 
amount  of  blood  transmitted  through  them  and  in  accordance  with  the 
nutritive  needs  of  the  parts."  The  connections  and  arrangements  of  this 
vaso-motor  apparatus  in  its  relation  to  the  physiological  and  pathological 
1 1  changes  in  the  various  arterial  cerebro-spinal  areas  are  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  anatomy  of  those  nerves  on  the  blood-vessels  and 
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capillaries  has  been  beautifully  illustrated  and  described  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Beal, 
to  the  Koyal  Society  (May  7,  1863),  when  he  published  drawings  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  and  again,  in  1871,  when  he  read  a  paper  to 
the  Eoyal  Microscopical  Society,  in  which  he  collected  his  observations 
together  {Monthly  Microscop.  Journal,  Jan.,  1872).  He  has  traced  nerve 
fibres  distributed  to  the  finest  capillaries  from  ganglia,  from  .sensitive  and 
motor  nerve  trunks,  from  the  peripheral  ramifications  of  sensitive  and 
motor  nerves,  and  internally  related  to  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  some 
of  the  nerves  of  special  sense.  His  observations  also  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  no  case  do  the  finest  terminal  ramifications  of  the  nerve 
fibres  end  in  or  upon  the  ultimate  structures  which  they  influence ;  and 
that  the  action  of  the  nervous  influence  is  not  dependent  upon  continuity 
of  substance  between  the  nerve  and  the  tissue  which  it  influences.  The 
nerve  only  runs  near  it,  but  is  distinctly  separated  from  it.  The  late  Pro- 
fessor Laycock  also  especially  pointed  out  the  important  relations  of  this 
vaso-motor  apparatus  to  the  various  pathological  and  physiological  changes 
in  the  nervous  system  {Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  August  19  and  Sept.  2, 
1871).  But  the  vaso-motor  relations  of  the  nerve  centres  to  each  other 
have  still  to  be  determined :  and  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia 
have  still  to  be  made  out.  There  are  certain  ganglia  of  this  system — the 
cervical  ganglia — which  regulate  the  activity  of  the  blood-vessels  that 
supply  the  encephalon.  They  have  not  only  to  do  with  the  carotid  and 
vertebral  systems  of  blood-vessels,  but  also  with  the  thyroid  body  and  its 
relations  to  the  blood-supply  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  thyroid 
body  has  also  very  complex  trophic  functions,  as  shown  by  its  twofold  blood 
and  nerve  supply.  Branches  of  the  system  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion 
(nervi  molles)  accompany  the  arteries  of  the  carotid  system.  They  also 
accompany  the  superior  thyroideal  artery  as  a  limb  of  that  system,  whereas 
the  inferior  thyroideal  artery,  which  belongs  to  the  system  of  the  vertebral 
arteries,  receives  its  nerve  fibres  from  its  own  ganglion — the  middle 
cervical.  It  is  therefore  concluded  that  as  the  innervation  and  arterial 
supply  of  the  thyroid  gland  are  double,  the  functions  are  double.  There 
can  now  be  no  doubt  that  the  thyroid  gland  must  be  regarded  as  an 
agent  in  regulating  the  intracranial  circulation  —  an  agency  which  is 
apparent  in  the  fact  that  when  under  excessive  muscular  exertion  the  veins 
of  the  neck  are  compressed,  and  there  is  danger  of  venous  congestion  in 
the  brain,  the  thyroid  gland  also  becomes  swollen  by  the  strong  influx 
of  arterial  blood  (Guyon),  and  so  compresses  the  carotids,  from  itself 
being  firmly  held  against  the  vertebral  column  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  (Maingien,  Nothnagel).  Hence  the  danger  of 
further  distension  of  the  intracranial  vessels  through  the  carotids  is 
diminished.  That  these  functions  are  in  connection  with  those  of  the 
other  cervical  ganglia  is  probable  from  the  intricate  and  intimate  ana- 
tomical relations  of  the  whole  chain.  The  late  Professor  Laycock  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  clinical  relation  of  these 
facts  to  goitre  and  cretinism ;  to  vascular  bronchocele,  and  that  combined 
with  cardiac  neurosis  in  the  form  of  "Grave's  disease;"  and  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  ovaria  and  uterus  {Mind  and  Brain,  2nd  Ed.,  p.  476).  The 
blood  supply  of  the  nervous  system  must  therefore  be  the  subject  of 
clinical  observation  in  regard  to  trophic  and  vaso-motor  areas. 
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A  summary  of  the  trophic  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
nervous  system  is  given  as  follows,  mainly  from  Quain's  Anatomy,  p, 
576  : — The  medulla  oblongata  and  pons  Varolii  are  supplied  by  branches 
from  the  anterior  spinals,  the  vertebrals,  the  basilar  and  the  posterior 
cerebrals,  entering  the  pons  and  medulla  in  two  sets  of  branches, — 
lateral  or  radicular,  and  median — the  latter  passing  in  the  septum  to 
the  grey  matter  on  the  upper  surface. 

The  Cerehellum. — Its  under  surface  is  supplied  by  the  posterior  inferior 
cerebellar  arteries  from  the  vertebrals,  and  the  anterior  inferior  from  the 
basilar.  Its  iipper  surface  is  supplied  chiefly  by  the  superior  cerebellar 
arteries  from  the  basilar.  Its  posterior  portion  from  the  posterior  inferior 
cerebellar.  The  arteries  of  the  cerebellum  form  very  rich  anastomosing 
networks  in  its  pia  mater,  from  which  small  vessels  pass  into  its  cortex. 

The  Cerebrum. — ■(Convolutions,  outer  surface,  frontal  lobe) — The  superior 
frontal  and  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  middle  frontal  convolution,  with 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  ascending  frontal,  are  supplied  by  the  anterior 
cerebral.  The  inferior  frontal  convolution,  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  middle  frontal,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ascending  frontal  con- 
volutions are  supplied  by  the  middle  cerebral.  The  orbital  surface 
is  supplied,  outside  the  orbital  sulcus,  by  the  middle  cerebral :  within 
that  sulcus  (including  the  olfactory  bulb)  by  the  anterior  cerebral — 
the  smaller  of  the  two,  which  anastomoses  with  its  fellow  by  the 
anterior  communicating  artery.  Its  trunk  then  turns  round  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  running  backwards  along  the  upper 
surface  of  that  commissure,  divides  into  three  principal  branches,  dis- 
tributed as  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  to  all  that  part  of  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  hemispheres  which  lies  between  the  area  of  distribution 
of  the  first  branch  and  the  ascending  limb  of  the  fronto-parietal  fissure, 
including  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

Parietal  Lobe. — ^All  the  convolutions  of  the  parietal  lobe  are  sup- 
plied by  the  middle  cerebral  artery;  which  also,  by  a  number  of 
small  vessels,  supplies  the  island  of  Reil.  The  middle  cerebral  artery- 
divides,  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  into  four  branches,  which,  radi- 
ating within  the  short  convolutions  of  the  island  of  Reil,  supplies 
them  with  vessels,  and  emerges  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  brain, 
and  are  thus  distributed : — The  anterior  branch  ramifies  over  the 
third  frontal  convolution  only;  a  second  is  distributed  to  a  portion 
of  the  second  frontal  convolution,  and  to  almost  the  whole  of  the 
ascending  frontal;  a  third  supplies  mainly  the  ascending  parietal  and 
superior  parietal  convolutions — the  posterior  and  lower  limit  of  its 
distribution  being  indicated  partly  by  the  inter-parietal  fissure,  and 
partly  by  a  horizontal  line  drawn  from  this  to  a  point  on  the  upper 
margin  of  the  hemisphere  midway  between  the  parieto-frontal  and 
parieto-occipital  fissures ;  a  fourth  or  posterior  branch  is  distributed 
to  the  first  and  second  temporal  convolutions,  and  to  the  gyrus  angularis — 
its  posterior  limit  being  determined  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  second  temporal  sulcus  to  the  parieto-occipital  (Bristowe). 

The  Occipital  Lobe  is  supplied  by  the  posterior  cerebral  artery,  which 
results  from  division  of  the  basilar,  and  sending  branches  into  the 
brain  substance  at  the  locus  perforatus  posticus,  it  is  joined  by  thp 
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posterior  communicating  artery  of  the  same  side,  and  finally  gives  oft' 
three  principal  branches — anteriorly  to  the  uncinate  convolution;  a 
middle  to  the  third  temporal  and  lateral  occipito-temporal  convolutions, 
and  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus ;  and  a  posterior  branch  to 
the  median  occipito-temporal  convolution,  which  connects  the  occipital 
lobe. 

Tem])oro-sphenoidal  Lobe. — The  superior  and  upper  part  of  the  middle 
temporo-sphenoidal  convolutions  are  supplied  by  the  middle  cerebral 
artery ;  the  lower  portion  of  the  lobe  by  the  posterior  cerebral. 

Inner  Surface. — The  whole  anterior  and  upper  portion,  as  far  back  as 
the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  cerebral  artery ; 
the  cuneate  lobule  and  the  occipito-temporal  region  by  the  posterior 
cerebral. 

The  Gi'ey  Substance  at  the  base  of  the  cerebrum  is  supplied  by  small 
twigs  from  the  adjacent  vessels  of  the  cu'cle  of  Willis,  or  the  commencing 
cerebral  vessels. 

Central  Farts — Corpus  Striatum. — Both  nucleus  caudatus  and  nucleus 
lenticularis  are  supplied  almost  exclusively  by  the  middle  cerebral  artery, 
which  has  a  wide  and  important  distribution,  and  is  "  the  artery  of  cerebral 
haemorrhage"  (Charcot) — the  anterior  part  of  the  caudate  nucleus  only 
being  supplied  by  the  anterior  cerebral. 

The  Ojdic  Thalamus  is  su2)plied  by  the  posterior  cerebral  artery.  It  gives 
also  branches  to  the  choroid  plexuses  and  ventricular  walls,  and  the 
tegmentum.  Its  inner  and  outer  portion  are  supplied  by  the  middle  cerebral. 

The  corpora  quadrigemina  and  corpora  geniculata  are  both  supplied  by 
the  posterior  cerebral  artery. 

The  observations  of  M.  Duret  point  to  the  fact  that  the  limits  of 
the  distribution  of  each  cerebral  artery  is  very  definite  and  constant  to  a 
certain  district  or  area  (Journ.  of  Anat.  and  Phjs.,  Nov.,  1874,  p.  201). 
The  study  of  the  vascular  supply  to  the  nervous  system  from  this  point 
of  view  is  obviously  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  the  pathology 
of  embolism,  thrombosis,  and  disease  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  to  apo- 
plexy, epilepsy,  and  hysteria,  and  to  trophic  lesions  of  the  brain  (see 
also  Laycock,  Mind  and  Brain,  2nd  Ed.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  473).  The  circle 
of  Willis  may  be  regarded  as  the  only  commissural  connection  of  the 
cerebral  blood-vessels.  Except  through  this  circle  little  or  no  communication 
takes  place  between  the  branches  of  the  cerebral  arteries — down  to  their 
finest  terminal  twigs,  except  by  capillary  vessels  amongst  the  finer 
ramifications.  Hence  if  any  artery  become  obstructed,  the  area  to 
which  the  obstructed  branch  is  distributed  suffers  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  and  trophic  changes  take  place  as  nutrition  becomes  impaired. 
The  arteries  which  pass  from  the  pia  mater  into  the  cerebral  substance 
have  a  special  arrangement  in  the  grey  and  white  matters  of  the  convolu- 
tions. Those  which  go  to  the  white  matter  (medullary  arteries)  spring  at 
right  angles  from  small  branches  in  the  pia  mater ;  and,  in  the  section  of 
a  convolution  of  medium  size,  ten  to  fifteen  may  be  seen  passing  in  a 
straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  Within  the  grey  layers  the 
vessels  pass  ofi"  from  the  larger  ones  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  blood 
stream,  and  bend  so  as  to  become  parallel  to  the  principal  bundles  of 
white  matter;  others  follow  the  direction  of  the  commissural  fibres 
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of  the  convolutions.  Near  the  sulcus  a  group  of  five  or  six  arterioles 
diverge  for  distribution  amongst  the  white  matter  of  the  more  distant 
parts  of  the  centrum  ovale. 

But  the  provision  for  the  removal  of  venous  blood  is  not  less  essential 
to  cerebral  nutrition  and  activity  of  function  than  the  supply  of  arterial 
blood.  M.  Duret  has  shown  that  the  arrangement  of  the  veins  of  the  pia 
mater  is  such  that  a  free  communication  exists  between  those  of  the 
convexity  of  the  hemispheres  and  those  of  the  base  of  the  brain  through 
the  medium  of  a  large  vessel — "  the  great  anastomotic  vein "  (of  Trolard, 
who  first  described  it).  It  passes  from  the  superior  petrorsal  sinus  to  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius;  and  another  branch  of  anastomosis  is  found  in  the 
anterior  lasilar  vein,  springing  from  the  great  anastomotic  vein,  and 
joining  the  posterior  basilar  vein,  which  ends  in  the  straight  sinus.  A 
true  veuous  circle  is  also  often  seen  within  the  circle  of  Willis,  completed 
by  the  posterior  basilar  vein  communicating  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side.  The  cerebral  and  cerebellar  veins  all  converge  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  lateral  sinuses,  so  that  nearly  all  the  blood  of  those  parts  is 
returned  by  the  internal  jugular  veins.  The  ophthalmic  vein  empties  itself 
into  the  cavernous  sinus  on  the  one  hand,  and  at  its  peripheral  extremity 
it  receives  branches  of  the  facial  and  other  veins.  The  longitudinal  sinus 
communicates  with  the  veins  on  the  exterior  of  the  skull  through  the 
parietal  foramen,  and  the  lateral  sinuses  with  those  of  the  head  and  neck 
through  the  mastoid  foramina.  The  intracerebral  veins  spring  from 
small  venous  branches  in  the  pia  mater,  and  do  not  exceed  six  or  eight 
in  number  in  a  section  of  a  medium-sized  convolution.  They  do  not 
accompany  corresponding  arteries,  and  have  a  calibre  about  three  times  as 
great  as  the  arteries.  The  medullary  veins  pass  deeply  into  the  centrum 
ovale,  and  communicate  with  those  of  the  ven-ricles  (Journal  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  Nov.,  1874,  p.  203). 

The  circulation  of  blood  within  the  cranial  cavity  is  peculiar  in  many 
respects ;  and  now  it  seems  an  established  fact  that  the  aggregate  amount 
of  blood  within  the  cranium  at  any  time  is  subject  to  variation.  Its 
quantity  is  not  constant.  In  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  just  as  in  other 
organs,  changes  take  place,  not  only  in  the  relative  amounts  of  the  arterial 
and  venous  blood,  but  also  in  the  aggregate  quantity.  Changes  in  the 
fulness  of  the  cranial  vessels  have  been  actually  seen  to  occur  in  living 
animals.  Dundas,  Kussmaul,  and  Turner  have  trepanned  the  skulls  of 
animals,  and  then  fitting  tightly  in  the  opening  so  made  a  piece  of  glass, 
they  were  able  to  see  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater  dilate  and  contract  under 
the  influence  of  intermittent  pressure  made  on  the  veins  of  the  neck  of  the 
animal.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  in  young  children,  before  the  fon- 
tanelles  are  closed  the  variations  of  circulation  and  of  cerebral  pressure 
are  obvious  phenomena  recognised  by  the  pulsations  in  the  region  of  the 
fontanelle,  which  are  of  two  kinds — (1.)  Those  coinciding  with  the  ven- 
tricular systole,  produced  by  the  pulsations  of  the  arteries  at  the  base  of 
the  brain ;  (2.)  those  coinciding  with  expiration.  The  main  peculiarities 
of  the  circulation  within  the  cranium  is  due  to  the  fact  "  that  the  contents 
of  the  skull  are  practically  incompressible  by  the  forces  present  in  our 
organism,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  lie  inclosed,  air-tight,  in  an  inelastic 
capsule.    This  being  so,  it  is  plain  that  before  any  new  quantity  of  matter 
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can  find  its  way  into  the  interior  of  this  capsule  a  corresponding  quantity 
of  its  former  contents  must  be  displaced ;  and,  conversely,  the  withdrawal 
of  a  portion  of  the  matter  formerly  present  must  be  made  up  for  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  similar  quantity  from  without"  (Nothnagel).  Hence  there  are 
means  for  regulating  the  circulation.  These  consist  of — (1.)  The  anatomical 
arrangements  and  contents  of  the  subarachnoid  spaces,  which  communicate 
freely  with  each  other,and  with  the  space  surrounding  the  spinal  cord.  These 
spaces  contain  fluid  (cerebro-spinal),  and  when  the  cerebral  vessels  become 
distended  the  fluid  recedes  from  the  cavity  of  the  skull  to  enter  it  again 
as  the  distension  becomes  less  (Majendie,  Longet,  Ecker).  (2.)  The 
contents  of  the  perivascular  lymph  spaces  act  in  a  similar  manner ;  for 
there  seems  evidence  to  show  that  they  have — along  with  the  ventricles, 
the  subdural  and  subarachnoid  spaces,  the  vascular  plexuses  within  the 
ventricles,  the  external  blood  and  lymph  vessels,  and  lymph  glands  of  the 
head  and  neck — connections  between  them  of  some  sort,  the  exact  nature 
of  which  is  unknown  {Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Nov.,  1874, 
p.  198).  In  fact  it  has  now  been  shown  that  a  continuous  serous  system 
pervades  the  entire  nervous  system  from  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  sub- 
arachnoid spaces,  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  to 
the  extreme  ramifications  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system.  Thus,  when  more 
blood  than  usual  enters  the  brain,  the  perivascular  spaces  become  obliterated, 
filling  up  again  as  the  blood  recedes  (QuAiN,  Nothnagel).  (3.)  The 
thyroid  gland  (as  already  indicated)  becomes  an  important  diverticulum  and 
mechanical  agent  in  the  regulation  of  the  cranial  circulation  (Liebermeister). 
(4.)  The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  cerebral  sinuses,  and  the  mechanism 
of  the  circle  of  Willis  for  the  circulation  and  distribution  of  the  blood,  com- 
bine to  prevent  venous  stasis,  on  the  one  hand,  and  cerebral  anajmia,  on  the 
other.  The  diff"erent  variations  of  the  cerebral  circulation  must  therefore 
be  attended  respectively  by  the  following  results  : — (1.)  If  there  is  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  arterial  blood,  there  follows  displacement  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  and  of  the  contents  of  the  perivascular  lymph  spaces ;  or  by 
elevation  of  the  intracranial  pressure,  if  the  compensation  thus  made  is 
insufficient.  (2.)  If  there  is  venous  stasis,  the  thyroid  gland  becomes  a 
diverticulum,  with  consequent  retardation  of  the  arterial  afilux.  (3.)  If 
there  is  diminution  in  the  aggregate  quantity  of  blood,  it  is  followed  by 
an  afflux  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  by  dilatation  and  flooding  of  the  lymph 
spaces,  and  when  such  compensations  are  insufficient  then  diminution  of 
intracranial  pressure  occurs.  These  details  apply  equally  to  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  as  to  the  brain  itself  (Nothnagel). 

As  to  the  arrangements  by  which  waste  products  are  removed  from  the 
brain  nothing  is  definitely  known,  beyond  the  fact  that  in  some  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system  the  urine  is  loaded  with  chemical  products,  pre- 
sumed to  come  from  the  vital  changes  going  on  in  the  nervous  centres. 


II. — CHEMICAL    COMPOSITION    AND   PROPERTIES    OF   THE    BRAIN  AND 
NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

There  are  some  grounds  for  believing  that  changes  in  the  nerve  centres 
are  accompanied  by  chemical  phenomena  and  the  formation  of  waste 
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products,  resulting  out  of  the  decomposition  or  disassociation  of  the 
complex  chemical  substances  which  form  the  basis  of  the  nervous  tissues. 
But  before  we  can  appreciate  any  such  changes  in  the  living  brain, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  properties  of  the  chemical  substances  existing 
in  it.  And  even  when  we  do  know  this,  we  are  not  certain  that  the 
same  proximate  principles  may  manifest  the  same  properties  during 
life  as  after  death.  Elaborate  reports  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Thudichum 
to  Mr.  Simon,  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  on  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  brain  (New  Series,  No.  III.,  1874),  and  also  by  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Kingzett  {Chemical  Neios,  Feb.  25,  1876,  p.  79),  with  the 
following  general  results  : — (1.)  Brain  substance  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  water  chemically  combined  with  various  substances  so  as  to  form  a 
colloidal  mass,  thus  permitting  great  "  mobility  "  of  ultimate  particles. 
It  also  gives  penetrability  by  liquid  diffusion,  while  excluding  porosity 
and  its  capillary  effects.  (2.)  The  brain  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  an  albuminous  base,  which  is  not  present  in  a  liquid  form,  as  in 
serum,  but  appears  to  be  under  the  influence  of  substances  peculiar 
to  the  brain :  the  exact  condition  of  the  albumen  in  the  brain- 
matter  has  not  been  investigated.  (3.)  Certain  substances  are  found 
in  large  quantities  in  brain-matter,  which,  however,  are  not  peculiar 
to  it.  These  may  be  arranged  into  three  groups  : — (a.)  Phosphorised 
bodies,  containing  carbon,  hydrogen^  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  phosphorus, 
and  in  all  of  these  bodies  the  phosphorus  is  in  the  form  of  phosphoric 
acid  combined  with  glycerine ;  so  that  under  various  processes  glycerine- 
phosphoric  acid  is  produced.  These  phosphorised  bodies  also  difl'er 
amongst  themselves  in  the  mode  in  which  they  contain  the  nitrogen  and 
the  acid  radicals;  and  from  this  point  of  view  Dr.  Thudichum  splits 
these  bodies  up  into  the  following  sub-groups  : — -Kephalines,  Myelines  and 
Lecithines.  "  The  kephalines  possess  the  tendency  to  be  oxidised — 
oxidisability ;  the  myelines  are  not  easily  changed  by  any  agent  or 
influence,  and  possess,  therefore,  stability;  the  lecithines  easily  fall  to 
pieces — they  are  afflicted  with  lability."  These  phosphorised  bodies 
have  also  a  remarkable  diversity  of  affinities;  for  example,  alkaline 
affinities  for  acids,  acid  affinities  for  alkalies,  and  alkaloidal  affinities 
for  salts.  These  affinities  are  overcome  by  water  in  quantity;  but  the 
affinity  for  water  is  in  turn  overcome  by  such  metallic  oxides  as  those 
of  lead,  copper,  manganese,  iron,  and  the  like.  The  inference  is,  therefore, 
that  if  these  substances  do  exist  as  such  in  living  brain-matter,  we  have 
an  incalculable  number  of  states  or  conditions  of  this  matter :  and,  "  it 
foreshadows  on  the  chemical  side  the  remarkable  properties  which 
nerve-matter  exhibits  in  regard  of  its  vital  functions.  From  this  it 
also  follows,  that  nerve-matter  (if  only  as  characterised  by  the  phos- 
phorised bodies)  must  yield  obedience  to  every,  even  the  slightest, 
external  chemical  influence  which  may  reach  it  by  way  of  the  blood. 
It  must  take  up  metals,  acids,  salts,  alkalies,  and  alkaloids  presented  by 
the  blood ;  it  can  retain  only  oxides  when  the  serum  is  again  free  from 
the  combinants;  a  watery  serum  will  wash  the  brain,  a  more  watery 
one  will  make  it  swell  and  displace  mechanically,  within  physiological 
limits,  what  it  can;  a  still  more  watery  one  will  make  the  brain  dropsical, 
and  produce  all  the  conditions  of  mechanical  pressure  on  the  brain." 
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(b.)  Nitrogenised  substances,  containing  four  elements,  but  no  pliospliorus, 
such  as  cerehrin,  stearoconote,  phrenosin.  As  compared  with  the  phos- 
phorised  bodies,  their  peculiarity  is  slight  solubility;  they  are  more 
stable  compounds,  and  less  liable  to  oxidation.  Like  the  phosphorised 
bodies,  they  are  colloidal,  and  do  not  pass  through  the  septum  of  the 
dialyser.  (c.)  Oxygenated  2^^'ii^ciples,  containing  only  three  elements, 
namely  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  chief  of  these  is  cJiolesterine. 
In  this  research  no  fewer  than  eighteen  bodies  have  been  discovered  for 
the  first  time,  as  ingredients  in  brain-matter. 

Such  knowledge  regarding  the  chemistry  of  the  brain  and  cord  must 
eventually  aid  in  explaining  the  precise  action  of  nemrotic  remedies. 
Hence  the  practical  importance  of  prosecuting  such  investigations  as 
far  as  possible.  We  know  that  certain  substances  act  on  the  brain, 
others  act  on  the  cord;  that  some  act  on  sensory  centres,  while  others 
act  on  motor  centres;  and  that  some  seem  to  act  by  a  kind  of  catalysis, 
while  others  split  up  and  disappear.  We  know  nothing  definitely  as 
to  the  precise  chemical  changes  which  follow  a  dose  of  morphia,  or  of 
strychnia,  or  of  arsenic,  or  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  almost  any  other 
active  substance.  But  "  when  we  know  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
substances  forming  the  nerve  centres,  their  chemical  aflSnities,  their 
precise  relations  to  oxygen,  their  influence  over  the  matters  dissolved 
in  the  blood,  then  we  may  hope  to  obtain  a  rational  explanation  of  the 
action  of  our  neurotics"  (Brit.  Med.  Journal,  Sept.  2,  1876). 

Scarcely  anything  is  known  about  the  chemical  constitution  of  nerves.  The 
axis  cylinder  seems  to  be  related  in  its  characters  to  the  albuminous  bodies. 
The  medullary  sheath  (whose  appearance  and  behaviour  towards  solvents 
indicate  a  fatty  nature)  possibly  contains  no  proper  fat,  but  only  lecithine 
(C4  4HaoNP09)  and  protagon,  the  formula  for  which  has  not  yet  been 
determined  (Hermann's  Human  Physiology,  translated  by  Dr.  Gamgee, 
p.  36).    Nerve  fibres  contain  in  addition  cholesterine  and  creatine. 

The  chemical  composition  of  ganglion-cells  can  only  be  imperfectly 
and  approximately  gathered  from  analysis  of  the  grey  substance  of  the 
brain.  The  white  substance,  which  consists  essentially  of  nerve  fibres 
and  the  connecting  neuroglia,  is  considered  to  be  of  the  same  composition 
as  nerve  trunks,  the  constituents  of  which  have  been  mainly  determined 
by  examinations  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  While  the  reaction  to  test 
paper  of  the  white  substance  is  neutral  or  alkaline,  the  grey  substance 
has  been  found  to  be  acid — a  circumstance  which  is  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  the  rapid  changes  occurring  at  the  surface  of  section. 
The  chemical  constituents  of  the  white  substance  are  lecithine,  protagon, 
and  probably  other  lecithine  bodies;  albumen,  potassium,  albuminates,  and 
globulins;  cholesterine  and  fats;  creatine,  xanthine,  and  hypoxan thine; 
inosite  and  some  anhydride  of  sugar;  lactic  acid  and  volatile  fatty  acids / 
salts  and  water.  The  grey  substance  of  the  brain  is  distinguished 
chemically  from  the  white  chiefly  by  containing  more  water,  albumen, 
lecithine,  and  lactic  acid,  and  less  cholesterine,  fat,  and  protagon  (Hermann, 
I.e.)  The  composition  of  grey  and  white  brain  substance  is  given  in  the 
following  table  (Petrowsky)  : — 
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Chemistry  of — 

Albumens  and  gelatine,  . 
Lecithine,      .       .       .  . 
Cholesterine  and  fats,  . 
Cerebrine,      .       .       .  . 
Substances  insoluble  in  ether. 
Salts,  


Grey  Substance. 
81  "6  per  cent. 


18-4  ,, 

31*6 

100 

100 

55-4 

24-7 

17-2 

9  9 

18-7 

52  1 

0-5 

9-5 

6-7 

3-3 

1-5 

0-5 

1000 

1000 

White  Substance. 

68-4  per  cent. 


The  salts  found  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  blood,  the  large  amount  of 
phosphates  and  potash  being  remarkable — one-twentieth  to  one-thirtieth 
of  the  whole  solid  matter.  The  following  analysis  is  given  of  100  parts 
of  the  salts  obtained  from  cerebral  matter  (M'Kendrick,  Outlines  of 
Physiology,  p.  154): — 


Potash  32-42 

Soda,  10-69 

Magnesia,  1-23 

Lime,  0-72 

Chloride  of  sodium,  .  .  .5-74 
Phosphate  of  iron,        ...     1  "23 


Phosphoric  acid,  in  combination  ,.  39-02 
Phosphoric  acid,  free,  .  .  .8-78 
Sulphuric  acid,  ....  0-75 
Silica,  0-42 

Total,  100-0 


From  the  fact  that  the  venous  blood  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
is  so  poor  in  oxygen  and  rich  in  carbonic  acid  (i.  e.,  as  dark  in  colour 
as  the  vei;Ous  blood  of  any  other  region  of  the  body),  there  is  every 
probability  that  processes  of  oxidation  take  place  in  ganglion-cells,  as  in 
all  other  organs.  But  we  are  quite  ignorant  as  to  whether  such  processes 
of  oxidation  are  concerned  in  the  activity  of  the  ganglion  cells,  or  if  so 
to  what  extent.  Nor  do  we  know  whether  that  activity  is  not  dependent 
upon  processes  of  decomposition  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  muscles 
and  nerves ;  or  what  the  results  of  such  oxidations  or  decompositions  are. 
But  during  functional  and  morbid  changes  in  the  nervous  system  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  amount  of  the  phosphorised  compounds 
are  continually  being  metamorphosed;  and  the  amount  of  alkaline  phos- 
phates in  the  urine  may  still  be  regarded  as  in  some  measure  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  nerve-tissue  disintegration  (the  earthy  phosphates  being 
disregarded,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  shown  mainly  to  depend  on 
the  quantity  taken  in  the  food).  Hence  one  mode  of  elimination  of  the 
products  of  metamorphosis  of  the  nervous  system  is,  that  the  phosphoric 
compounds,  set  free  by  disintegration  of  nervous  tissue,  unite  as  an  acid 
with  alkaline  bases  in  the  blood,  whence  it  is  separated  in  the  kidneys 
and  discharged  with  the  urine. 


III.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  RELATIONS  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  PARTS 

OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  cortex  of  the  cerebrum  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief,  if  not  the 
exclusive,  seat  of  psychical  activity;  so  that  the  functions  of  the  cerebral 
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convolutions  are  evidently  psychical  in  nature.  They  intervene,  and 
intervene  only,  in  those  operations  of  the  nervous  system  in  which  an 
intelligent  consciousness  and  volition  play  a  part  (Dr.  M.  Foster).  The 
follovring  are  the  principal  reasons  for  this  belief: — (1.)  In  the  animal 
series  the  cerebrum  is  found  to  be  more  fully  developed  in  comparison 
with  the  mass  of  the  body,  and  with  the  encephalon  as  a  Avhole,  in  those 
classes  in  which  the  individuals  approach  in  mental  powers  the  condition 
of  man.  The  degree  of  development  is  judged  of  by  the  weight  of 
the  cerebrum,  and  by  the  number  of  gyri  or  convolutions.  Hence,  the 
purpose  served  by  convoluting  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  is  to  bestow 
on  it  a  far  greater  superficial  area  of  grey  matter  than  is  possessed  by  a 
smooth-surfaced  brain.  Hence,  also,  facts  relative  to  dej^th  of  grey  matter 
and  depth  of  the  sulci  between  the  convolutions  are  of  importance  to  be 
determined,  as  an  indication  of  the  proportion  of  nerve  cells,  or  ganglion 
cells,  in  one  brain  as  compared  with  another :  and  the  diiferentiation  of 
the  surface  into  definite  primary  convolutions  gives  such  precision  to  the 
method  of  its  arrangement,  as  to  map  it  out  into  more  or  less  formal 
and  recognisable  areas,  and  so  helps  to  bestow  upon  any  definite  part 
or  group  of  nerve  cells  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  It  is  only  since 
the  topography  of  the  convolutions  has  been  more  precisely  understood, 
that  we  have  been  in  a  position  to  institute  a  strictly  scientific  inquiry 
into  their  organology  (Turner).  (2.)  In  cases  where  the  cerebrum  is 
abnormally  small  from  birth  (microcephalus,  cretenismus),  or  where  it 
is  diseased  (hydrocephalus,  &c.),  there  is  noticed  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  tl:e  higher  mental  powers,  or  idiotcy.  (3.)  Injuries, 
compression,  and  diseases  of  the  cerebrum  are  almost  always  accompanied 
by  mental  disturbance,  peculiarity  of  demeanour,  insensibility,  somnolence, 
or  excitement;  and  inflammation  of  the  membranes  covering  the  surface 
of  the  brain  (meningitis,  especially  if  it  involve  the  superficial  layer 
of  grey  matter)  causes  delirium,  and  afterwards  coma.  (4.)  Removal  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  induces  a  condition  resembling  that  of  sleep, 
in  which  all  voluntary  movement  ceases.  Nevertheless  movements  of 
a  reflex  nature  occur  in  response  to  the  stimulation  of  sense  organs; 
but  so  regular  is  the  order  of  their  occurrence  that  they  may  be  predicted. 
When  the  cerebrum  is  removed  in  slices,  a  gradual  loss  of  all  the  powers 
of  the  mind  is  said  to  take  place  (Flourens).  (5.)  In  some  cases  sudden 
depression  of  a  portion  of  the  cranium  into  a  convolution,  or  a  sudden 
blow  on  the  head,  has  either  arrested  the  mental  faculties  as  a  whole, 
or  has  affected  the  action  of  one  only,  as,  for  example,  the  memory. 
(6.)  Pathological  states  of  the  grey  matter,  such  as  congestions,  softenings, 
degenerations,  or  the  formation  of  new  products,  are  always  associated 
with  the  various  forms  of  insanity;  but  the  exact  pathological  changes 
peculiar  to  each  form — for  instance,  melancholia,  as  contrasted  with  mania 
or  dementia — are  still  imperfectly  known  (Hermann,  M'Kendrick). 
It  has  not  yet  been  shown,  however,  that  the  convolutions  are  distinct 
organs,  notwithstanding  the  claims  at  one  time  put  forward  by  Gall, 
Spurzheim,  and  other  writers  of  the  school  of  Phrenology,  to  subdivide 
the  surface  of  the  hemisi^heres  into  areas  or  organs,  each  of  which  is 
the  seat  of  a  particular  faculty.  There  are  no  such  structural  and 
functional  diff'erences  amongst  the  convolutions  as  to  justify  us  in  regard- 
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ing  them  as  distinct  organs.  Tiiere  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
liistory  of  the  progress  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  nervous 
system  shows  that  our  present  knowledge  owes  its  development  to  the 
mode  in  which  those  men  attempted  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
they  taught.  Their  object  was  the  same  as  that  which  is  now  considered 
most  rational;  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  a  distinguished  and 
accomplished  physician.  Dr.  Samuel  Wilks,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  for  a 
"  History  of  the  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System,"  in  which  he  has 
not  suffered  the  spark  to  be  lost  in  the  flame  it  has  served  to  kindle 
{Guy's  Hospital  Rqm-ts  for  1879,  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  59).  He  shows  that 
the  phrenologists  looked  upon  the  brain  as  a  compound  and  complex 
organ.  They  were  the  first  to  replace  the  old  method  of  slicing  the 
brain  by  unfolding  and  dissecting  it;  but,  by  too  hastily  framing 
a  system,  they  provoked  such  discussions  and  investigations  as  have 
not  only  not  ceased  since  1825,  but  are  being  daily  carried  on  with 
increasing  energy  and  enthusiasm  in  every  part  of  the  world  where 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  are  cultivated.  Aphasia  was  clearly 
recognised  by  them,  and  language  they  located  in  the  region  where 
physiologists  are  now  agreed  to  place  it.  They  held  that  the  brain 
was  double;  that  although  its  surface  is  the  seat  of  mental  processes, 
it  had  other  properties  attached  to  it.  They  also  associated  the  will 
and  the  movements  with  the  anterior  parts  of  the  brain.  Solly  also 
testifies,  in  his  work  on  the  brain,  that  Gall  dissected  and  unravelled 
that  organ  with  a  significance  that  had  never  before  been  accomplished. 
In  regarding  the  hemispheres  as  containing  the  organs  of  the  Mind,  he 
traced  out  the  columns  from  below  into  the  hemispheres,  and  so  unrolled 
the  whole  mass  in  a  systematic  manner.  Thus  Gall  gave  an  impulse 
and  direction  to  the  dissection  of  the  brain  altogether  new.  The  late  Mr. 
Hilton,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  in  this  country 
to  adopt  the  new  method ;  and  Dr.  Wilks  considers  himself  fortunate 
to  have  commenced  the  study  of  anatomy  when  the  old  method  of 
"  slicing "  the  brain  to  exhibit  the  centnim  ovale,  majus  and  minor,  had 
been  discarded.  Instead  of  this  he  witnessed  Mr.  Hilton  unravel  the 
fibres  of  the  brain,  and  trace  them  in  their  course  in  the  beautiful  manner 
which  his  preparations  and  wax  models  display  so  well  to  this  day  in  the 
unrivalled  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital.  Spurzheim,  the  colleague  of  Gall, 
pursued  the  same  method;  and  in  1804  Gall  had  shown  the  decussation 
of  the  pyramidal  bodies — their  passage  through  the  pons — the  existence 
of  several  layers  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  fibres  in  the  pons — the 
continuation  of  the  optic  nerves  to  the  anterior  pair  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina — the  diverging  of  fibres  in  the  brain,  and  other  facts  of  a 
like  kind.  A  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  double  brain  is  also  to  be 
learned  from  the  phrenological  writings;  but  it  has  not  yet  received  the 
attention  which  its  importance  demands.  The  nerve  centres  are  fused 
into  one  only  where  their  action  is  common  to  the  two  sides ;  but  are 
distinct  where  their  actions  are  independent  of  one  another,  as  in  the 
limbs.  "  And  as  we  have  two  halves  of  the  body,  in  part  united  and  in 
part  independent,  so  we  have  two  brains,  in  part  acting  together  and  in 
part  acting  alone.  .  .  .  The  independent  limb  and  the  independent 
brain  are  correlative  and  mutually  connected."    Volitional  acts  may  thus 
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proceed  from  each  side  of  the  brain;  and  if  these  are  associated  with 
sensation  and  mental  operations,  the  hitter  also  can  take  place  on  each 
side  separately.  The  double  nature  of  the  brain  also  affords  an  explana- 
tion of  the  great  amount  of  disease  which  may  affect  one  side  of  the 
organ  without  markedly  interfering  with  the  intellectual  faculties; 
also  how,  in  a  not  uncommon  form  of  hysteria,  the  patient  will  lose 
the  power  of  motion  on  one  side,  as  well  as  feeling,  while  the  special 
senses  at  the  same  time  are  dulled ;  as  if  one  side  of  the  brain  had 
become  suddenly  inert,  the  patient  all  the  Avhile  retaining  her  conscious- 
ness, and  the  other  half  of  the  body  its  full  activity.  From  the  brain 
being  thus  made  up  of  two  halves,  it  is  instrumental  in  affording  us  a  much 
wider  view  of  the  external  world  around  us.  The  connection  between 
the  two  sides  is  most  intimate,  so  that  their  working  results  in  a  single 
consciousness,  which  hides  from  us  the  important  fact  that  our  bodies 
are  to  a  great  extent  double,  and  therefore  our  brains  and  senses  double 
also.  For  the  most  part  we  see  double  :  we  do  not  see  single,  except  by  such 
parts  of  the  retinae  as  are  associated  together  by  means  of  the  optic 
chiasma.  We  look  at  objects  from  different  points  of  view,  and  merely 
place  the  images  side  by  side.  So  also  do  we  discriminate  sounds  with 
both  ears,  taste  different  substances  at  the  same  time  on  each  side  of  the 
tongue,  and  receive  distinct  impressions  of  each  of  two  different  objects 
touched  by  each  hand.  A  consideration  of  man's  body  as  thus  made  up 
of  two  animal  frames  combined,  and  therefore  coming  in  contact  with  its 
surroundings  in  two  different  aspects,  will  give  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
functions  and  attributes  of  the  body,  than  if  we  regard  it  merely  as  a 
single  mass.  At  all  events,  it  seems  clear  that  a  double  body  needs 
a  double  brain ;  or,  at  least,  that  body  and  brain  should  correspond  in 
every  respect.  It  seems  also  evident,  that  the  separation  of  the  hemi- 
spheres has  an  intimate  relation  to  the  independent  action  of  the  limbs, 
since  disease  in  one  of  them  produces  a  lateral  paralysis,  and  an  irritation 
of  its  convolutions  a  corresponding  spasm.  Not  only  does  each  side  of 
the  brain  rule  over  the  movements  of  the  limbs,  but  when  in  action 
produces  also  mental  phenomena — explaining,  to  some  extent,  how  the 
instincts  of  animals  are  closely  allied  to  the  forms  and  uses  of  their 
extremities  ;  and  so  naturalists  have  wisely  classified  animals  according 
to  the  forms  of  their  limbs,  as  these  imply  a  corresponding  habit  of  the 
animal,  both  limb  and  habit  being  closely  represented  in  the  convolutions 
of  the  brain  (Wilks,  1.  c,  p.  GG).  But  although  many  convolutions 
exliibit  special  and  constant  forms,  yet  they  are  not  so  individualised  as 
to  be  disconnected  from  each  other.  The  grey  matter  on  the  surface  of  one 
convolution  forms  invariably  a  continuous  layer  with  the  grey  matter  of 
the  surface  of  all  the  convolutions  Avhich  immediately  surround  it;  so  that 
if  a  convoluted  brain  were  unfolded,  it  would  present  a  uniform  and  con- 
tinuous surface  of  grey  matter  similar  to  a  naturally  smooth-surfaced  brain. 
Modifications  do  undoubtedly  occur  in  various  of  the  convolutions  as  to 
the  size,  the  relative  numbers,  and  to  some  extent  also  as  to  the  shape  of 
the  nerve  cells ;  and  in  so  far  such  modifications  would  tend  to  support 
the  view  that  functional  differences  may  exist  between  them,  were  it  not 
that  such  modifications  pointed  rather  to  differences  in  the  degree  than 
in  the  kind  of  action  which  takes  place  in  the  convolutions — that  the 
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differences  are  quantitative  rather  than  qualitative.  There  is  also  evidence 
that  differences  exist  in  the  connections  which  are  established  between 
the  convolutions  and  the  great  ganglia  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  and 
between  the  different  convolutions  themselves,  through  the  agency  of  the 
internuncial  nerve  fibres  which  form  the  white  core  of  each  gyrus ;  and 
in  the  differences  in  their  commissural  connections  we  may  look  for  an 
agreement  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  functional  differences.  Similarly, 
the  fact  that  communications  are  established  between  certain  convolutions 
and  not  between  others,  points  to  the  inference  that  certain  gyri  are  not 
only  anatomically  but  physiologically  associated  directly  with  each  other. 
It  is  also  possible,  not  only  that  particular  combinations  of  con\  olutions 
may  condition  (through  an  interchange  of  commissural  fibres)  a  particular 
state  of  intellectual  activity,  but  that  these  combinations  associate  various 
convolutions  together  in  the  performance  of  a  given  intellectual  act. 
(Turner,  1.  c.)  Hence,  a  study  of  the  deeper  connection  of  the  con- 
volutions appears  to  Professor  Turner  to  offer  a  more  promising  line 
of  inquiry  in  its  bearings  on  the  question  of  the  functional  independence 
of  the  convolutions,  or  of  groups  of  convolutions,  than  an  investigation 
into  the  arrangement  and  physical  properties  of  the  nerve  cells.  Finally, 
Professor  Turner  concludes  that, — 

"  To  some  extent  data  have  now  been  collected  which  show  that  some 
men  of  high  intellectual  capacity  have  possessed  brains  the  convolutions 
of  which  were  complex  in  arrangement  from  the  increased  development 
of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  gyri,  and  from  the  greater  tortuosity  of  the 
convolutions  generally.  The  brains  of  the  eminent  mathematicians 
Gauss  and  Diiichlet,  so  beautifully  figured  by  Rudolph  Wagner,  are 
illustrative  examples.  Careful  measurements  of  the  convokitions, 
conducted  by  Hermann  Wagner,  have  shown  that  the  superficial  area 
of  the  convolutions  in  the  brains  of  Gauss  and  of  Professor  Fuchs  was 
consider.ably  greater  than  in  an  ordinary  man  or  woman.  But,  as 
Wagner  has  himself  pointed  out,  great  intellectual  activity  is  not  of 
necessity  limited  to  brains  which  possess  great  complexity  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  convolutions ;  and  he  adduces,  in  illustration  of  this 
fact,  Hermann  the  philologist  and  Hausmann  the  mineralogist,  in  neither 
of  whom  were  the  brain  weights  above  the  average,  nor  the  convolutions 
arranged  in  a  complex  manner.  Thus,  the  convolutions  may,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  vary  in  size  in  the  human  brain  without  their  functional 
activity  being  appreciably  affected;  though  we  do  not  possess  the  same 
numerical  data  to  determine  what  the  minimum  size  may  be  which  is 
compatible  with  intellectual  vigour,  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  the  minimum 
weight.  This,  however,  we  do  know,  that  when  reduced  to  a  state  of 
tenuity  from  atrophy  or  congenital  mal-development,  serious  mental 
defects  are  occasioned.  On  the  other  hand,  it  by  no  means  follows,  when 
the  convolutions  are  normal  in  size  and  shape  and  relative  position,  that 
they  should  be  perfect  in  function.  For  not  only  may  we  find  the 
convolutions  of  the  brains  of  the  insane  well  formed  and  normally 
arranged,  but  even  in  idiots  and  imbeciles,  where  there  is  a  positive 
absence  of  intellectual  power — though  this  serious  defect  is  not  unfre- 
quenfcly  associated  with  some  grave  error  in  development — the  convolu- 
tions have  in  many  cases  possessed  their  normal  form  and  arrangement. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  a  correspondence  in  morphological  configuration  by 
no  means  necessitates  either  equality  or  similarity  in  functional  power. 
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In  estimating  the  value  of  the  convolutions,  therefore,  either  when  the 
brains  of  men  are  compared  with  each  other  or  with  those  of  animals, 
other  factors  are  to  be  considered  than  those  afforded  by  size,  or  weight, 
or  form,  or  modes  of  arrangement.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
nerve  fibres,  whether  they  occupy  the  white  core  or  the  grey  cortex,  are 
conducting  rods,  protected  by  an  insulating  investment — the  white 
substance  of  Schwann — ^just  as  the  copper  wires  in  a  telegraph  cable  are 
surrounded  by  insulating  substances;  whilst  the  characteristic  cells  of  the 
grey  cortex  are  the  structures  in  which  the  molecular  changes  occur 
which  occasion  the  evolution  or  disengagement  of  the  special  form  of 
energy  named  nerve-energy  or  nerve-force." 

It  may  be  generally  accepted  that  cerebral  functions  are  essentially 
founded  upon  the  type  of  reflex  actions  (Laycock,  Luys).  The  typical 
anatomy  of  the  arrangement  for  such  functions  are  seen  in  their 
simplest  form  in  "  the  much  referred  to  ascidian,"  in  which  two  sets  of 
fibres  meet  in  a  centre  or  ganglion.  The  one  fibre  is  afferent,  the  other 
efferent — the  ganglion  receiving  the  impression  and  emitting  nerve  force. 
This  simple  mechanism  thus  consists  of  a  centripetal  fibre,  a  sensory  cell, 
an  intercentral  fibre,  a  motor  cell,  and  a  centrifugal  fibre,  through  Avhich 
all  nerve  operations  are  carried  on.  This  simple  mechanism  becomes  more 
complex  as  the  scale  of  life  passes  upwards  to  man,  and  so  the  same  type 
is  maintained  throughout.  In  the  higher  grades,  the  greater  specialisa- 
tion implies  an  increase  of  ganglia  and  additional  central  connections, 
with  ever-increasing  complexity  and  more  complete  integration.  In  man 
the  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  are  connected  with  each  other  by  communicat- 
ing fibres;  and  are  connected  also  with  higher  ganglia  in  the  brain  by  fibres 
which  pass  directly  to  them  from  below.  The  lower  centres  are  co-ordinated 
with  the  nervous  mechanism  of  other  organs  in  these  upper  ganglia;  and 
in  this  way,  besides  greater  control  of  the  functions  of  inferior  centres 
by  the  higher,  and  the  possibility  of  greater  unity  of  action,  there  is  also 
the  capacity  of  greater  specialisation  of  movements.  The  general  plan  of 
construction  of  the  brain  is  thus  in  harmony  with  the  belief  that  there 
are  in  it  arrangements  for  successive  integrations  and  differentiations  of 
function  between  the  cord  and  the  convolutions,  in  the  great  ganglionic 
masses  that  intervene,  particularly  those  of  the  medulla  and  pons,  the 
ganglia  in  or  near  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  those,  in  the  cortical  grey 
matter  itself  (Dr.  Alexander  Eobertson,  Glasgow  Medical  Journal, 
No.  XII.,  Dec,  1879).  This  doctrine  of  increasing  specialisation, 
associated  with  integration,  to  be  seen  in  the  progression  from  inferior  to 
upper  ganglia,  attaining  its  highest  degree  of  completeness  in  the  supreme 
centres  of  all — the  hemispherical  ganglia — has  important  bearings  regarding 
the  increasingly  important  question  of  localisation  of  functions  in  the 
convolutions.  On  this  subject.  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  has  come  to  the 
conclusion,  from  the  study  of  cases  of  disease,  that  "  the  higher  centres  are 
evolved  out  of  the  lower,  receiving  intercalations  as  they  ascend  from  the 
spinal  cord  to  the  cerebrum.  The  higher  centre  re-represents  more 
especially  the  impressions  and  movements  already  represented,  generally 
in  the  one  below  it.  The  co-ordinations  are  continually  being  re-co-ordi- 
nated ;  for  example,  those  of  the  pons  and  medulla  are  re-co-ordinated  in 
the  cerebrum.    There  are,  in  the  lower  centres,  sensori-motor  processes 
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for  very  general  purposes,  but  in  their  higher  representatives  for  the  more 
special.  A  rude  symbolisation  would  be  to  suppose  the  pons  Varolii  to 
represent  the  simple  sensori-motor  processes  of  the  cord  raised  to  the  fifth 
power,  and  the  cerebral  hemispheres  those  processes  suddenly  raised 
again,  let  us  say,  to  the  fiftieth  power."  Hence  even  in  the  highest  centre 
of  all  there  may  be  localisation  of  function.  The  merit  of  having  first 
(in  1864)  distinctly  propounded  the  proposition  that  there  are  definite 
motor  centres  for  associated  movements  in  the  convolutions  of  the  entire 
brain  belongs  to  Hughlings  Jackson.  His  conclusions  were  based  on  the 
observations  of  disease ;  and  it  is  now  a  matter  of  history  how  they  have 
been  supported  by  the  discovery,  in  1870,  of  Fritsch  and  Hitzig,  that 
certain  portions  of  the  brain's  surface  were  sensitive  to  electricity,  and  that 
there  existed  certain  motor  centres  in  the  cerebral  cortex ;  and  now  these 
statements  have  been  confirmed,  and  at  the  same  time  modified  by  the 
valuable  experiments  of  Ferrier  since  1873,  and  others  in  this  country. 
The  experiments  have  been  made  (using  the  Faradic  current)  on  dogs, 
monkeys,  jackals,  cats,  rabbits,  guinea-p^gs,  and  rats — also  on  pigeons, 
frogs,  and  fish.  These  observers  found  that  the  local  application  of  the 
current  to  particular  areas  on  the  surface  of  the  convolutions  gave  rise  to 
definite  co-ordinate  movements  of  various  groups  of  muscles.  Stimulation 
of  one  spot  was  followed  by  movements  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck ;  of 
another,  by  extension  of  the  fore-leg;  of  a  third,  by  movements  of  the  hind 
leg;  and  of  a  fourth,  by  movements  of  the  eyeballs  and  of  the  muscles  of 
the  face.  Ferrier,  especially,  has  mapped  out  definite  areas,  the  stimula- 
tion of  each  of  which  causes  precise  movement;  and  he  has  also  found 
convulsions  to  result  from  simultaneous  stimulation  of  several.  These  areas 
have  been  termed  motor  centres ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that 
influences  pass  from  them  to  special  groups  of  muscles  in  the  phenomena 
of  voluntary  motions.  Other  observers  have  ascertained  that  removal  of  one 
of  these  areas  of  grey  matter  is  followed  by  paralysis  or  weakening  of  the 
muscles  which  contract  on  the  stimulation  of  the  area.  The  term  "  motor 
centres"  has  been  an  unfortunate  one,  as  it  is  shown  to  be  misleading, 
"  since  it  suggests  that  the  brain-surface  in  a  given  area  is  largely  occupied 
in  giving  rise  to  the  co-ordinate  nervous  impulses,  which  carry  out  the 
movement  resulting  from  stimulation  of  the  area,  just  as  the  respiratory 
centre,  for  instance,  is  occupied  in  giving  rise  to  the  co-ordinate  respiratory 
impulses.  The  real  interest  in  the  results  of  electric  stimulation  of  the 
brain-surface,  attaches  not  so  much  to  the  question  as  to  which  are  the 
exact  movements  resulting  from  the  stimulation  of  this  or  of  that  area,  as 
to  the  broad  fact  that  diff'erent  results  follow  upon  stimulation  of  different 
regions,  thus  serving  to  indicate  that  there  is  after  all  '  a  localisation  of 
functions '  in  the  brain-surface  "  (Dr.  M.  Foster,  Text-book  of  Physiologij, 
p.  573).  The  only  case  of  direct  electrical  stimulation  of  the  cortex  of 
the  human  brain  is  one  in  America  recorded  by  Bartholow  [American 
Journ.  of  Medical  Sciences,  April,  1874).  A  cancerous  ulceration  had 
exposed  the  surface  of  the  brain.  Stimulation  of  a  part  (shoAvn,  after 
death,  to  be  the  postero-parietal  lobule)  was  attended  by  movements  of 
the  extremities  of  the  opposite  side,  and  by  less  definite  movements  of  the 
neck,  orbicularis,  and  pupils.  An  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  current 
.  produced  epileptiform  convulsions,  beginning  in  the  arm.    The  next  day 
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the  patient  had  another  attack — now  on  the  same  side  as  had  been 
stimulated — followed  by  complete  hemiplegia.  So  far  as  the  movements 
of  the  leg  and  arm  are  concerned,  the  case  is  in  agreement  with  the  results 
of  stimulation  of  corresponding  regions  in  the  monkey;  but  the  coincident 
presence  of  other  movements,  and  the  fact  that  subsequent  epileptiform 
convulsions  and  hemiplegia  were  not  on  the  opposite  side,  as  we  should 
have  expected,  take  away  much  from  the  value  of  its  evidence  (DODDS, 
1.  c,  p.  345  ;  Ferrier,  on  Functions  of  Brain,  p.  296). 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  electrical  irritation  of  certain  parts 
of  the  brain  is  followed  by  movements,  often  of  a  localised  and  special 
character;  that  on  the  electrisation  of  certain  convolutions,  particularly 
those  bounding  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  uniform  and  definite  purposive 
movements  always  ensue;  and  also,  that  no  movements  of  any  kind 
are  induced  by  stimulating  most  other  portions  of  the  cortex  outside  the 
proper  motor  area,  such  as  the  fore  and  back  part  of  the  brain  in 
monkeys.  But  in  spite  of  some  discordance  among  various  authors  as 
to  the  exact  position  and  extent  of  the  several  "areas,"  that  there  is 
a  connection  between  electric  stimulation  of  certain  areas  of  the  brain- 
surface  and  certain  bodily  movements  must  be  regarded  as  fully  established. 
Doubt  still  remains  as  to  the  interpretation  of  them;  and  the  exact  nature 
of  the  connection  is  still  very  obscure. 

It  is  not  yet  so  certain,  however,  that  the  effects  of  such  stimulation 
may  be  so  localised  as  to  call  forth  simply  the  function  of  the  part 
operated  on.  An  important  objection  has  been  raised  against  Dr.  Ferrier 's 
method  in  the  fact  that  diffusion  of  the  currents  forms  a  possible 
explanation  of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  brain  electrisation ;  and  that 
the  danger  of  this  must  be  directly  as  the  tension  of  the  electricity  used. 
Dr.  Ferrier  has,  however,  fairly  met  this  objection ;  and  urges  that  if  the 
movements  following  electrical  stimulation  of  the  surface  were  due  merely 
to  conduction  to  the  corpus  striatum,  and  not  to  vital  excitation  of  the 
cortical  motor  centres,  then  these  movements  should  be  of  a  general 
character,  and  involve  the  whole  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  such 
as  follow  the  immediate  stimulation  of  those  great  centres  ;  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  these  movements  are  highly  diiferentiated.  He  also  puts 
the  question, — How,  on  the  theory  of  simple  electrical  conduction,  is 
there  no  muscular  action  when  the  electrodes  are  applied  to  the  island  of 
Eeil,  which  is  so  much  nearer  the  corpus  striatum  than  most  parts  of  the 
motor  convolutions  1  Nevertheless,  as  Dr.  Dodds  observes,  what  strikes 
one  most  in  performing  any  of  these  experiments,  is  that  they  have  amply 
demonstrated  that  stimulation  of  certain  parts  will  very  generally  produce 
definite  movements;  and  that  similar  stimulation  of  adjacent  parts  is 
followed  by  no  movement ;  and  that  general  diffusion  may,  with  sufficient 
precaution,  be  effectually  guarded  against  if  minimal  ciuTents  only  be  used. 
The  effects  of  the  stimulation  are  those  of  a  local  action,  whatever  its 
nature  may  be — an  action  which  affects  either  the  grey  matter  alone, 
or  both  gi-ey  and  white  matter,  or  the  white  matter  alone,  by 
which  its  action  is  propagated  downwards.  It  has  been  shown 
experimentally  (Burdon-Sanderson,  Carville,  Duret,  and  Hermann) 
that  the  phenomena  can  be  called  forth  without  the  agency  of  the  grey 
matter.    Hence  the  question  arises, — Are  the  results  due  to  a  vital 
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excitation  of  the  cortex,  or  to  an  excitation  of  some  deeper  part  by  extra- 
polar  currents  conducted  down  the  fibres  of  the  corona  radiata?  The 
special  facts  of  brain  stimulation  seem,  however,  to  be  unaccountable  on 
the  theory  that  they  are  produced  by  extrapolar  currents ;  and  the  cortex 
must  be  regarded  in  one  sense  as  an  end-organ  most  delicately  adapted 
for  psychic  functions.  Specialisation  of  function  attains  its  highest 
degree  in  the  convolutions.  Nerve-cells  are  there  combined  for  acts  which 
require  particular  training,  and  which  are  habitually  executed  at  the 
instigation  of  the  will.  It  is  probably  the  most  sensitive  of  all  the 
nervous  ganglia,  being  most  easily  affected  by  feeble  streams  of  nerve 
force;  and  the  experimental  phenomena  are,  in  the  case  of  minimal 
electric  currents,  due  to  the  excitation  of  the  nerve  force  in  the  nerve 
fibres  or  cells ;  but  whether  the  irritation  of  the  cortex  acts  on  its  cells  as 
well  as  on  its  fibres  is  not  yet  known.  Hence,  also,  comes  the  question, — 
Are  the  effects  of  the  stimulation  of  the  so-called  "motor"  areas  due  to  the 
stimulation  of  motor  or  sensory  cells  1 — the  movements  in  the  latter  case 
being  of  a  reflex  character.  Destructive  lesions  of  the  cortex  illustrate, 
to  some  extent,  the  significance  of  the  "  centres "  or  "  cortical  areas." 
Terrier  is  the  chief  advocate  of  the  motor  functions  of  the  cortical 
centres ;  others  regard  them  and  the  cortex  generally  as  purely  sensory, 
having  sensory  centripetal  and  sensory  centrifugal  fibres  connected  with 
the  same  centre.  But,  generally,  the  evidence  rather  tends  to  show  that 
the  so-called  "  motor  "  centres  are  either  directly  motor,  or  are  so  closely 
connected  with  motor  cells  governing  corresponding  movements,  that  we 
can  scarcely  but  regard  them  as  motor.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  motor  view  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  after  extirpation 
of  the  centres  in  many  animals  there  is  rapidly  and  apparently  complete 
recovery.  Disease  destroying  centres  in  mau  has  been  also  followed  by 
recovery.  An  explanation  is  furnished  by  one  or  other  of  the  following 
hypotheses  :  that  the  function  is  taken  up  (1.)  by  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  opposite  hemisphere;  or,  (2.)  by  some  part  of  the  same  hemi- 
sphere; or,  (3)  by  some  of  the  lower  centres.  Still  there  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  motor  and  sensory  elements  being  associated 
in  those  parts  of  the  cortex;  and,  generally,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
cortical  centres,  the  opinion  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Dodds  in  his  admirable 
critical  review  of  the  localisation  of  brain  function,  is  that  the  phenomena 
are  most  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  the  theory  that  the  centres 
are  motor  centres ;  and  he  agrees  generally  with  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  "  conceive  of  what  other  materials  the  organs  of 
mind  can  be  composed,  than  of  processes  representing  both  movements 
and  impressions"  (1.  c,  p.  462).  Looking  to  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  it 
has  been  shown  that  certain  regions  are  distinguished  from  others 
by  broad  differences  in  structure ;  hence  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that 
such  structural  differences  have  their  counterpart  in  a  diversity  of 
functions.  The  so-called  giant  cells  in  the  brain  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
motor  region  of  the  experimentalists;  the  convolutions  on  either  side  of 
the  fissure  of  Eolando  at  the  vertex — in  the  ascending  frontal  and 
ascending  parietal  convolutions.  In  this  position  the  cells  of  the  fourth 
layer  are  very  large  (Batty  Tuke).  Thus  the  evidence  of  anatomy  and 
physiology,  while  it  lends  support  in  many  ways  to  the  localisation  of 
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centres  held  by  Hitzig,  Ferrier,  and  others,  points  at  the  same  time  to  a 
locaHsation  and  interconnection  of  centres  very  much  more  complicated 
than  any  yet  indicated  by  physiological  experiment  (DoDDS,  1.  c,  p.  659). 
Another  most  competent  authority,  Dr.  Alexander  Eobertson  of  the  City 
Parochial  Asylum  of  Glasgow,  considers  the  evidence  sufficient  to  establish 
the  two  following  positions: — (1.)  Though  it  cannot  be  held  that 
the  theory  of  motor  centres  in  the  convolutions  is  fully  established, 
yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  are  such  centres  in  what  is  known 
as  the  motor  region.  (2.)  It  is  probable  that  there  are  also  separate 
centres  for  special  and  general  sensation,  but  their  locality  is  much  less 
certain  than  the  locality  for  the  centre  for  movements  {Glasgow  Med.  Journ., 
Dec,  1879). 

The  region  between  the  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  the 
medulla  oblongata  contains  a  number  of  extensive  grey  masses — the 
ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain — and  a  highly  complicated  system  of 
white  fibres,  the  general  distribution  of  Avhich  has  been  already  noticed. 
These  "  basal  ganglia  " — the  corpora  striata  anteriorly  and  thalamic  optici 
posteriorly — are  undoubtedly  the  great  means  of  communication  between 
the  cerebral  hemispheres,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  crura  cerebri  on  the 
other.  Though  some  fibres  do  pass  from  the  crura  by  or  through  the 
ganglia  to  the  cerebral  convolutions  without  being  connected  with  the 
nerve  cells  of  those  ganglia,  the  great  mass  of  the  peduncular  fibres  are 
probably  connected  with  the  superficial  grey  matter  of  the  hemispheres 
in  an  indirect  manner  only,  the  lower  or  anterior,  or  motor  fibres  (crusta), 
passing  first  into  the  corpora  striata,  and  the  upper  or  posterior  fibres, 
or  sensory  (tegmentum),  into  the  optic  thalami.  This  anatomical  disposition 
might  indicate  that  these  bodies  have  important  functions  in  mediating 
between  the  psychical  operations  of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  sensori-motor  machinery  of  the  middle  and  hind 
brain  on  the  other;  and  the  separate  courses  taken  by  the  peduncular 
fibres  would  further  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  functions  of  the  corpora 
striata  diff'er  fundamentally  from  those  of  the  optic  thalami  (Dr.  M.  Foster); 
and  that  the  optic  thalami  were  ganglia  of  the  sensory  tract,  and  the 
corpora  striata  of  the  foot  or  motor  tract.  The  ganglionic  substance  of 
the  corpora  striata  clusters  round  the  peduncular  expansion  in  the  form 
of  two  great  masses  on  either  side,  the  one  of  which,  projecting  into  the 
centre  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  receives  the  name  of  the  nucleus  caudatus, 
or  intraventricular  nucleus;  the  other,  situated  externally  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  island  of  Reil,  receives  the  name  of  the  lenticular  ganglion, 
or  extraventricular  nucleus  of  the  corpus  striatum.  The  peduncular 
fibres  and  the  ganglionic  substance  must  be  regarded  as  one  complex 
whole,  impossible  to  be  diff"crentiated.  In  like  manner,  the  medullary 
fibres  which  converge  to  or  diverge  from  the  optic  thalami  are  apparently 
distributed  in  the  posterior  and  temporo-sphenoidal  regions  of  the  hemi- 
sphere (Ferrier,  1.  c).  But  these  ganglia  are  also  not  only  in  communi- 
cation with  the  grey  substance  of  the  cord  and  medulla  (and  througli 
these  with  almost  all  the  peripheral  organs  of  the  body),  but  are  also 
connected  with  the  nei-ves  of  the  higher  senses,  whereby  they  are 
concerned  in  much  more  manifold  and  complicated  centripetal  excitations 
than  are  the  simpler  reflex  apparatuses  of  the  cord.    Hence  they  are 
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tlie  seat  of  reflex  operations  and  co-ordinations  of  correspondingly  greater 
complexity;  for  the  complexity  of  the  efferent  (centrifugal)  impulses  to 
activity  must  increase  with  the  number  of  afferent  (centripetal)  stimula- 
tions. The  region  has  also  the  power  of  inhibiting  reflex  action,  and 
also  of  adjusting  equilibrium.  The  participation  of  the  higher  nerves 
of  special  sense  in  the  functional  powers  possessed  by  the  ganglia  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  may  be  exemplified  by  the  objects  in  the  field  of  vision, 
as  well  as  the  muscular  sense  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  powerfully 
influencing  our  movements;  also,  that  the  auditory  nerve  is  most  probably 
connected  with  peripheral  apparatuses  which  serve  to  explain  the  position 
of  the  head.  The  eff'ects  of  experiments  and  lesions  of  these  parts  are 
as  follow: — (1.)  Unilateral  lesions  may  give  rise  to  extremely  abnormal 
movements — "  uncontrollahle  movements;"  the  chief  forms  of  which  are — {a.) 
movement  forwards  at  the  periphery  of  a  circle — "circus  movements;" 
ih.)  rotation  about  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  body — "  rolling  or  wallow- 
ing movements;"  (c.)  movement  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body 
about  the  fixed  posterior  portion.  Such  phenomena  follow  injuries  to 
the  corpora  striata,  optic  thalami,  crus  cerebri,  pons  Varolii,  and  certain 
portions  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  cerebellum.  Injuries  to  the 
conducting  paths  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  result  in  similar 
movements,  and  so  also  may  galvanism  of  the  head,  Avhich  at  the  same 
time  causes  dizziness  (Purkinje,  Hitzig,  quoted  by  Hermann,  1.  c, 
p.  506).  "When  a  lesion  occurs  in  the  human  subject  which  involves 
both  the  corpus  striatum  and  thalamus  opticus  on  one  side  of  the  brain, 
the  result  is  a  loss  of  sensation  in,  and  voluntary  power  over,  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body  and  face — a  hemiplegia — which  may  be  absolutely 
complete  without  any  impairment  whatever  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
The  will  and  the  power  to  receive  impressions  are  present  in  their  entirety, 
but  neither  efferent  nor  afferent  impulses  can  make  their  way  to  or  from 
the  peripheral  organs  and  the  cerebral  convolutions  (except  through  the 
hemisphere  which  is  whole).  The  injury  to  the  basal  ganglia  (on  the 
one  side)  blocks  the  way.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  ancesthesia  (loss 
of  sensation)  and  aJcinesia  (loss  of  movement)  are  absolutely  confined  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body;  and  the  cases  in  which  a  lesion  of  the 
basal  ganglia  of  one  side  of  the  brain  affects  the  same  side  of  the  body, 
or  both  sides,  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional,  and  explicable  as  the 
results  of  the  action  of  one  side  of  the  brain  on  the  other  side,  either  of 
the  brain  or  of  some  region  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Experiments  and 
clinical  observations  conclusively  show  that  lesions  of  the  corpora  striata 
and  optic  thalami  produce  their  effect  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body; 
but  the  present  state  of  information  does  not  enable  any  dogmatic 
statement  to  be  made  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mediation  which  either 
the  corpus  striatum  or  thalamus  opticus  effects  between  the  cortex  of 
the  hemispheres  and  the  rest  of  the  brain.  We  only  know  that  they 
do  so  act  as  media  between  these  parts  (Dr.  M.  Foster,  p.  584).  The 
thalami  optici  do  not  admit  of  experimental  investigation  without  the 
most  extensive  injury  of  other  parts  of  the  brain;  and  as  lesions  of  the 
optic  thalami  produce  the  peculiar  movements  already  noticed,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  through  the  optic  thalami  that  the  eye  influences  co- 
ordinated movements.     The  functions  of  the  optic  thalami  are  also 
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concerned  with  the  conscious  perception  of  visual  impressions.  Facts 
are  wanting  as  to  the  functions  of  the  corpora  striata  and  lenticular 
nucleus.  Lesions  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  invariably  cause  hemiplegia 
(Hermann,  Human  Physiology,  p.  507);  and  destructive  lesion,  generally, 
of  the  corpus  striatum,  produces  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side,  sensation 
remaining  uninterrupted — one  of  the  best  established  facts  in  human 
pathology  (Ferriee,  1.  c,  p.  237).  Electrical  stimulation  in  animals,  by 
Ferrier,  causes  unilateral  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  neck, 
trunk,  and  limbs — a  condition  of  pleurosthotonus  in  which  the  body  is 
bent  to  the  opposite  side,  and  the  limbs  maintained  in  a  position 
indicating  the  predominance  of  the  flexor  over  the  extensor  muscles,  an 
experience  confirmed  by  Carville  and  Dm-et  (Ferrier,  1.  c.)  Electrical 
irritation  of  the  optic  thalami  causes  no  motor  manifestations;  but  there 
is  conclusive  proof  of  the  abolition  of  cutaneous  sensation  by  an  injury 
in  and  round  this  ganglionic  mass;  and  as  regards  the  consciousness  of 
sensory  impressions,  it  has  been  most  conclusively  shown  that  hemi- 
antesthesia  occurs  in  man  when  the  posterior  parts  of  the  peduncular 
expansion,  or  internal  capsule  external  to  the  optic  thalamus,  are  destroyed 
by  disease,  as  in  the  cases  reported  by  Tiirck,  Charcot,  and  others. 
Dr.  Ferrier's  experiments  and  reasoning  further  show  that  the  only 
path  for  the  transmission  of  sensory  impressions  from  the  periphery  to 
the  hemispheres  is  through  the  tegumenhm  cruris  cerebri,  the  optic 
thalamus  and  its  medullary  connections  with  the  cortex;  and  ■with  the 
exception  of  the  olfactory  tract,  there  is  no  other  medium  of  connection 
between  the  hemispheres  and  the  organs  of  sense  but  the  one  specified. 

The  differences  in  the  clinical  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  optic  thalami 
depend  on  the  extent  of  the  lesion.  The  optic  thalamus  is  situated  at  a 
point  where  the  sensory  and  motor  tracts  of  the  crus  cerebri  have  not  as 
yet  become  clearly  separated  and  differentiated  from  each  other — the  two 
being  still  more  or  less  bound  up  together.  Both  experimental  observa- 
tions and  the  facts  of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  show  that  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  interrupt  the  paths  of  centripetal  or  sensory  impressions 
than  those  of  centrifugal  or  motor  impulses.  A  much  more  complete 
disorganisation  of  the  sensory  paths  is  necessary  in  order  that  sensation 
be  entirely  abolished.  The  same  law  holds  in  regard  to  the  thalamus 
opticus.  A  lesion  extensive  enough  to  cause  interruption  of  the  not  as 
yet  completely  separated  motor  paths  may  cause  hemiplegia  without  loss 
of  sensation.  Loss  of  sensation  only  follows  complete  disintegration; 
and  in  such  cases  only  will  hemi-anaesthesia  result  along  with  hemiplegia. 
The  recorded  instances,  therefore,  of  so-called  destruction  of  the  optic 
thalamus  without  loss  of  sensation,  must  be  put  down  as  only  partial 
lesions ;  and  unless  more  satisfactory  evidence  is  brought  than  the  mere 
naked  eye  appearances  of  the  optic  thalamus  in  such  cases,  they  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  placed  against  the  positive  cases,  more  numerous, 
in  which  loss  of  sensation  has  been  demonstrated  to  result  from  lesions 
situated  in  this  ganglion"  (1.  c,  p.  243).  There  is  also  clinical  evidence 
which  strongly  corroborates  the  view  arrived  at  on  other  grounds,  that 
the  optic  thalamus  contains  the  sensory  paths  of  all  the  nerves  of  sensation 
which  take  origin  below  the  crura  cerebri.  It  seems  further  probable  that 
the  eflfects  of  lesions  of  the  optic  thalamus  upon  vision  will  vary  according. 
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to  the  exact  position  of  the  lesion.  We  should  expect  hemiopia  of  both 
eyes  from  a  lesion  occupying  the  region  of  the  corpora  geniculata ;  total 
unilateral  blindness  in  the  opposite  eye  if  the  lesion  is  central ;  and  if 
the  lesion  is  very  extensive,  perhaps  total  loss  of  vision  in  the  opposite 
eye  and  nasal  hemiopia  on  the  same  side  (Ferrier,  1.  c,  p.  246). 

Our  knowledge  regarding  the  special  functions  of  individual  ganglia  is 
exceedingly  incomplete.  The  corpora  quadrigemina  are  connected  both 
with  the  sensory  and  motor  tracts  and  centres.  They  are  in  relation  with 
the  motor  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  on  each  side  by  a  strand  of  fibres 
thrust  aside  by  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids,  and  which,  passing 
upwards,  and  embracing  the  olivary  body,  ascends  with  the  other  longi- 
tudinal tracts  through  the  pons,  and  ultimately  enters  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina at  their  inferior  and  lateral  aspect.  These  two  strands  enter 
the  grey  matter  of  the  quadrigemina,  and  then  decussate  with  each  other 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  thus  form  the  roof  of  the  canal,  or  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius,  which  passes  below  these  ganglia  and  connects  the  cerebral  ventri- 
cles with  the  fourth  ventrical  and  spinal  canal  (Fig.  12,  p.  41).  They  are 
also  structurally  connected  with  the  segmentum  and  optic  thalami.  The 
facts  of  anatomy  and  physiological  experiment  mutually  support  the  view, 
that  though  not  the  centres  of  conscious  vision,  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
are  centres  of  a  most  complex  co-ordination  of  retinal  impressions  Avith 
special  motor  reactions,  requiring  for  its  carrying  out  a  distinct  nervous 
machinery.  Such  machinery  exists  either  in  certain  parts  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  or  in  the  underlying  structures.  In  the  nates  a  common 
■centre  exists  for  both  eyes,  stimulation  of  the  right  side  producing  move- 
ments of  both  eyes  to  the  left,  and  of  the  left  side  movements  to  the  right; 
while  stimulation  in  the  middle  line  behind  causes  a  downward  movement 
of  both  eyes  with  convergence  of  the  axes ;  and,  in  the  front,  an  upward 
movement  with  return  to  parallelism,  both  accompanied  by  the  naturally 
associated  movements  of  the  pupil.  Stimulation  of  various  parts  of  the 
nates  causes  various  movements  depending  on  the  position  of  the  spot 
stimulated.  After  an  incision  in  the  middle  line,  stimulation  of  the 
nervous  centre,  on  one  side,  produces  movements  in  the  eye  of  the  same 
side  only  (Adamuk,  quoted  by  Dr.  M.  Foster,  p.  .506).  The  centre  of 
co-ordination  for  the  movements  of  the  eyeballs,  and  that  for  contraction 
of  the  pupil,  thus  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nates  or  anterior  tubercles  of 
■the  corpora  quadrigemina ;  and  it  is  proliable  that  the  real  or  immediate 
centres  of  those  movements  lie  beneath  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  in  the 
front  part  of  the  floor  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  and  therefore  are 
alFected  in  an  indirect  manner  only  when  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
are  stimulated.  It  is  still  further  inferred,  from  the  experiments  of 
Flourens,  that  "  visual  sensory  impulses  become  transformed  into  visual 
sensations  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
these  nervous  structures  are  centres  of  sight.  But  they  are  so  in  a 
limited  sense  only,  for  destruction  or  injury  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
profoundly  affects  vision ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  cerebral  convolutions, 
a  crude  vision,  devoid  of  distinct  visual  perceptions,  is  probably  all 
that  is  possible.  The  processes  constituting  distinct  and  perfect  vision,  in 
fact,  begin  in  the  retina,  and  are  partially  elaborated  in  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina, and  possibly  in  the  optic  thalami ;  but  do  not  become  completely 
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developed  until  the  cerebral  convolutions  have  been  called  into  operation 
(Dr.  M.  Foster,  1.  c.  p.  589).  Hence  it  by  no  means  follows  that  these 
ganglia  are  the  centres  of  vision,  even  though  it  should  be  found  that 
destruction  of  them  produces  blindness.  Destruction  of  the  optic  lobes 
breaks  the  continuity  of  the  optic  tracts,  and  so  cuts  off  the  eyes  from 
the  perceptive  centres;  and  that  these  ganglia  are  not  the  centres  of 
consciousness  of  visual  impressions,  or  sense  of  sight,  has  been  shown  by 
Dr.  Terrier's  experimental  demonstration — a  fact  still  further  borne  out 
by  the  anatomical  investigations  of  Gratiolet  and  Meynert.  These  have 
led  them  to  conclude  that  the  optic  tracts  likewise  enter  into  relati  ;ti  with 
the  optic  thalami,  and  with  radiating  fibres,  which  proceed  to  the  lateral 
and  posterior  regions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  (Ferrier).  It  is  only 
by  such  a  mechanism  that  Ave  can  account  for  the  co-ordinated  movements 
seen  in  some  cases  of  somnambulism,  where  the  individual  is  apparently 
quite  unconscious  of  any  external  impressions,  but,  with  eyes  open, 
guides  his  movements  even  in  difficult  and  dangerous  situations.  Flourens 
and  subsequent  observers  have  also  noticed  that  injury  or  removal  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  on  one  side  frequently  caused  forced  movements, 
and  that  removal  of  the  whole  mass  led  to  great  want  af  co-ordination ; 
but,  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  this  co-ordination,  and  what  relations  are 
borne  in  this  respect  by  the  corpora  quadrigemina  to  the  cerebellum, 
cerebi-i,  and  pons  Varolii,  Ave  ha.ve,  at  jDresent,  no  exact  knoAvledge  (Dr.  M. 
Foster,  1.  c.)  When  the  optic  lobes  on  both  sides  are  destroyed  vision 
is  completely  abolished,  and  the  pupils  cease  to  contract  Avhen  light 
is  throAvn  on  the  retina — a  proof  that  in  the  optic  lobes  there  is  an 
organic  connection  betAveen  the  optic  and  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  Avhich 
supplies  the  circular  or  constringent  muscle  of  the  iris — a  connection 
having  an  anatomical  basis  in  the  fact  that  the  central  nucleus  of  the 
oculo-motor  or  third  nerve  is  situated  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina, 
beneath  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  or  canal,  Avhich,  as  it  Avere,  tunnels  these 
ganglia  (Ferrier,  p.  71).  When  one  optic  lobe  is  destroyed,  blindness 
of  the  opposite  eye  is  the  result;  and,  as  regards  the  action  of  the  pupils, 
it  is  obserA^ed  that  bilateral  contraction  is  capable  of  being  induced 
through  the  one  optic  nerve.  The  action  is  more  marked,  hoAvever, 
in  the  pupil  of  the  eye  the  retina  of  Avhicli  is  directly  stimulated  by  light. 
This  fact  illustrates  an  important  laAV,  of  Avhicli  other  examples  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  spinal  centres,  and  Avhich,  as  Dr.  Broadbent  has  shoAvn,  seems 
to  explain  many  facts  of  cerebral  paralysis,  namely : — "  That  movements 
ivhich  are  normally  associated  together  arc  Ulaterally  co-ordinated  in  each  centre." 
The  pupils  are  usually  associated  in  action;  and  hence,  oAving  to  the 
bilateral  co-ordination  in  each  lobe  the  destruction  of  one  optic  tract  does 
not  induce  complete  paralysis  of  the  opposite  jjupil.  The  blindness  of  the 
opposite  eye  Avhicli  results  from  destruction  of  one  side  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  or  one  optic  lobe,  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  decussa- 
tion of  the  optic  tracts  in  the  optic  chiasma  or  commissure  (Ferrier,  1.  c, 
p.  71.)  Ferrier's  A^aried  experiments  upon  animals  show  that  marked 
disturbances  of  equilibrium  and  locomotor  co-ordination  result  from 
destructive  lesions  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  or  optic  lobes ;  that  the 
most  prominent  effects  are — blindness,  paralysis  of  irido-inotor  and  of  some 
oculo-motor  reactions ;   disorder  of  equilibrium  and  locomotion ;  and 
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annihilation  of  certain  forms  of  emotional  expression.  They  are  suscep- 
tible also  of  irritation  by  various  kinds  of  stimuli — mechanical,  chemical, 
or  electrical — being  extremely  sensitive  to  this  latter  kind  of  irritation ; 
and  the  phenomena  vary  according  to  the  position  of  the  electrodes  on  the 
nates  or  testes.  In  monkeys  irritation  of  the  surface  of  the  nates  or 
anterior  tubercles  is  attended  with  the  following  results  : — 

"Irritation  of  one  side  causes  the  opposite  pupil  to  become  widely 
dilated,  followed  almost  immediately  by  dilatation  of  the  pupil  on  the 
same  side.  The  eyes  are  widely  opened  and  the  eyebrows  elevated. 
The  eyeballs  are  directed  upwards  and  to  the  opposite  side.  If  the 
left  tubercle  is  irritated,  the  eyes  are  directed  to  the  right  and  up.  The 
head  is  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  eyes.  The  ears  are  strongly  re- 
tracted. With  continuance  of  the  irritation  the  tail  becomes  elevated, 
the  legs  extended,  and  the  jaws  firmly  clenched,  with  the  angles  of  the 
mouth  retracted  to  their  utmost.  The  arms  are  approximated  to  the 
sides,  and  drawn  back  flexed  at  the  elbows.  Ultimately,  when  stimulation 
is  kept  up,  a  state  of  complete  episthotonus  is  produced.  Irritation  of 
the  posterior  tubercles  (testes)  produces  the  same  effects,  but  in  addition 
cries  are  excited,  varying  in  character  from  a  short  bark,  caused  by  the 
slightest  contact  of  the  electrodes,  to  all  varieties  of  vocalisation,  vdien 
the  stimulation  is  continued.  The  motor  efiects  ai-e  shown  first  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body,  hut  ultimately  both  sides  become  affected  by 
the  unilateral  irritation." 

Generally,  the  destruction  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  annihilates  the 
manifestation  of  those  functions  which  still  remain  practically  unimpaired 
by  removal  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres — namely,  equilibration,  locomotion, 
and,  in  some  measure,  emotional  expression ;  and  therefore  Dr.  Ferrier 
concludes  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  ihat  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
form  an  essential  part  of  the  central  mechanism  by  which  these  are 
rendered  possible;  and,  that  there  is  an  evident  relation  between  the 
development  of  those  ganglia  and  the  degree  of  independence  with  which 
some  of  these  functions  are  manifested  after  removal  of  the  hemispheres. 
Dr.  Ferrier  makes  no  attempt  to  differentiate  between  the  optic  ganglia 
as  such,  and  the  underlying  tracts,  for  he  does  not  think  it  possible 
to  determine  experimentally  what  are  the  functions  of  the  mesencephalic 
ganglia  and  cerebellum,  apart  from  their  connections  and  relations  to  the 
crura  and  pons.  It  may  be  said  that  the  effects  described  are  really  due 
to  the  conduction  of  the  currents  to  underlying  motor  tracts  or  centres, 
but  the  strength  of  current  sufficient  to  cause  these  movements  is  so 
excessively  weak  that  it  is  scarcely  perceptible  when  applied  to  the  tip 
of  the  tongue ;  and,  that  certain  forms  of  irritation,  in  which  conduction  can 
play  no  part,  likewise  produce  similar  effects, — such,  for  example,  as  the 
vital  irritation  of  inflammatory  processes  affecting  these  structures.  Dr. 
Ferrier  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  phenomena  of  electrical  irritation  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  are  mainly  of  a  reflex  nature,  depending  on  the 
transference  of  irritation  of  sensory  to  motor  centres  and  tracts ;  while 
both  anatomical  and  physiological  considerations  justify  the  view  expressed 
by  Flourens,  that  the  optic  lobes  are  essentially  similar  in  constitution  to 
the  spinal  cord.  The  optic  tracts  which  originate  from  these  ganglia 
may  be  regarded  as  homologous  with  the  posterior  root  of  a  spinal  nerve. 
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And  although  all  the  sensory  relations  of  these  ganglia  are  not  quite  clear, 
other  special  sensory  tracts  besides  those  of  the  eyes  are  brought  into  rela- 
tion with  motor  centres  in  these  ganglia.  Meynert  has  traced,  for  example, 
one  of  the  roots  of  the  fifth  nerve  to  a  layer  of  large  cells  which  surround 
the  central  canal,  or  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  The  movements  of  the  trunk 
and  limbs  which  are  produced  by  excitation  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
are  such  as  are  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  normal  attitude,  and 
for  purposes  of  progression.  There  is  some  evidence,  also,  to  support  the 
view  that  these  ganglia  are  the  centres  especially  concerned  in  the  reflex 
expression  of  feeling  or  emotion.  Danilewisky,  Drs.  Lauder  Brunton,  and 
Ferrier  have  independently  found  that  electrical  irritation  of  the  interior 
of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  causes  a  great  rise  in  the  blood  pressure, 
with  slowing  of  the  heart  and  amplification  of  the  pulse  waves;  while 
modifications  of  the  functions  of  circulation  and  respiration  are  the  most 
frequent  concomitants  of  states  of  feeling  or  emotion.  The  respiratory 
rhythm  is  altered  in  a  marked  degree — irritation  causing  a  deep  inspira- 
tion, followed  by  prolonged  and  powerful  expiratory  efforts.  The  irrita- 
tion of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  has  also  been  shown  to  have  a  direct 
influence  on  the  viscera,  causing  contractions  of  the  stomach,  intestines, 
and  bladder,  with  sudden  expulsion  of  their  contents ; — also,  evidence  of 
the  relation  of  these  parts  to  the  reflex  manifestation  of  emotion 
(Ferrier,  1.  c,  p.  84). 

The  CEREBELLU2»r  is  also  probably  concerned  in  the  co-ordination  of 
the  muscular  movements  of  the  eyeballs,  with  reference  to  binocular  vision, 
and  of  the  muscles  generally  in  locomotion  ;  l)ut  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  co-ordination  of  these  orderly  movements  is  accomplished  is  as  yet 
unknown.  Hence  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum  still  furnish  some 
of  the  most  obscure,  disputed,  and  unsettled  questions  in  cerebral 
physiology,  and  even  the  positive  facts  of  disease  have  been  appealed  to 
in  support  of  diametrically  opposed  conclusions.  Experimental  research 
on  the  cerebellum  furnishes  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  existence  of  any 
form  of  spontaneous  or  self-determined  activity,  characteristic  of  animals 
possessing  their  cerebral  hemispheres;  so  that  animals  retaining  their 
cerebellum,  along  with  the  mesencephalic  ganglia,  only  react  to  immediate 
sensory  impressions,  but  otherwise  remain  in  absolute  inaction,  manifest- 
ing neither  feeling,  desire,  nor  will,  until  death  ensues,  unless  nutrition  is 
artificially  kept  up.  Lesions  of  the  cerebellum  cause  very  remarkable 
disturbances,  both  as  regards  equilibrium  and  locomotion,  whether  the 
hemispheres  exist  or  not.  Superficial  lesions  cause  disharmony  of  move- 
ments, a  disharmony  which  increases  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  lesion; 
while  total  destruction  of  the  cerebellum  entails  entire  loss  of  all  power 
of  progression — disorders  of  movement  resembling  those  of  intoxication  in 
varying  degree,  from  "  the  walk  of  a  man  slightly  drunk  "  to  complete  loss 
of  power.  But  these  effects  are  not  the  result  of  the  muscles  being 
paralysed,  nor  that  the  co-ordinated  movements  of  locomotion  are  rendered 
impossible,  for  the  animal  still  retains  the  power  of  voluntary  motion, 
and  the  co-ordinated  combinations  of  muscular  contractions  concerned  in 
locomotion  may  be  willed  or  excited  as  before;  but  these  are  no  longer 
co-ordinated  witli  the  position  of  tlie  body  in  space,  and  hence  the  animal, 
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in  its  attempts  at  locomotion,  reels,  staggers,  or  flounders  about  in  the 
most  helpless  manner  (Ferrier,  1.  c).  It  has,  in  general,  been  found  that 
lateral  or  unsymmetrical  lesions  and  incisions  produce  a  greater  effect  than 
those  which  are  median  or  symmetrical.  Section  of  the  middle  peduncle 
on  one  side  almost  invariably  gives  rise  to  a  forced  movement,  the  animal 
rolling  rapidly  round  its  own  longitudinal  axis.  The  rotation  is  generally, 
though  not  always,  towards  the  side  operated  upon ;  and  is  accompanied 
by  peculiar  rolling  movements  of  the  eyes  ((nystagmus),  suggestive  of 
vertigo.  Frequently  an  eye  is  moved  in  one  direction — e.g.,  inwards 
and  downwards,  and  the  other  in  a  different  or  opposite  direction — e.g., 
outwards  and  upwards.  It  is  also  probable,  though  not  proven,  that  the 
functions  of  the  cerebellum  are  especially  connected  Avith  afferent  impulses 
proceeding  froni  the  semicircular  canals  (Dr.  M.  Foster,  1.  c,  p.  591). 
There  is  no  evidence  that  this  part  of  the  brain  is  connected  with  the 
sexual  functions,  as  was  once  the  popular  belief. 

The  parts  of  the  encephalon  whose  functions  have  been  thus  shortly 
noticed — namely,  the  cerebellum  and  corpora  quadrigemina,  together  with 
the  pons  Varolii — lie  between  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  are  sometimes  considered  together  under  the  name  of  the 
"  mesencephalon."  With  grey  matter  abundant  in  the  Crura  cerebri  and 
Pons  Varolii,  it  mast  be  inferred  that  they  possess  important  functions; 
but  we  hardly  know  more  concerning  them  than  that  the  former  serve 
as  the  great  means  of  communication  between  the  spinal  cord  and  the 
higher  parts  of  the  brain,  and  that  both  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  co-ordination  of  movements.  Forced  or  disorderly  movements  are 
the  frequent  results  of  section  of  either  of  them ;  and  the  possession  of 
those  parts  intact,  in  the  absence  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  is  sufficient 
to  carry  out  the  most  complex  bodily  movements.  The  peduncles  contain 
both  sensory  and  motor  fibres.  They  are  intermediate  between  the  pons, 
medulla  oblongata,  and  the  voluntary  centres  in  the  brain ;  while  they  also 
establish  a  connection  between  the  cerebellum  and  the  cortex  of  the 
cerebrum.  Destruction  of  one  peduncle  causes  the  animal  to  move  to  the 
side  opposite  the  lesion,  describing  the  "circus  movement;"  and  irritation 
of  these  peduncles  may  cause  pain,  or  movements  of  various  groups  of 
muscles,  according  to  the  part  irritated.  The  pons  Varolii  forms  a 
transverse  commissural  band  of  fibres,  connecting  the  two  hemispheres  of 
the  cerebellum,  containing  nuclei  of  grey  matter  and  numerous  fibres 
passing  from  below  upAvards,  for  the  transmission  of  motor  or  centrifugal 
impressions,  principally  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  pons.  Any  unilateral 
lesion  causes  paralysis  of  motion  on  the  opposite  side,  and  paralysis  of 
facial  on  the  same  side  of  the  face  as  the  disease  and  the  opposite  side 
to  the  paralysis  of  the  limbs.  Since  paralysis  of  the  face,  seen  in  cases 
of  hemiplegia  from  disease  of  the  corpus  striatum,  is  on  the  same  side  as 
that  of  the  body  paralysis,  it  folloAvs  that  the  impulses  proceeding  along 
the  cranial  nerves  cross  over  like  those  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Hence, 
when  paralysis  of  the  face  occurs  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  the  body 
paralysis,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  injury  or  disease  has  affected  the 
cranial  nerve  (or  nerves)  in  a  part  of  its  course  before  decussation  has 
taken  place ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  decussation  which  begins  in  the 
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spinal  cord  is  only  gradually  completed  as  the  impulses  pass  tlirough 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons  Varolii  (to  be  finally  completed  in  the 
peduncles  of  the  brain) ;  and  it  is  also  probable  that  the  roots  of  the  facial 
decussate  in  the  louver  part  of  the  pons,  while  the  other  motor  tracts 
decussate  in  the  medulLa.  In  disease  of  the  pons  loss  of  sensibility  is  a 
much  more  rare  result  than  loss  of  motion,  and  is  always  on  the  opposite 
side ;  for,  sensory  or  centripetal  impressions  cross  chiefly  in  the  cord.  As 
a  reflex  centre,  it  has  been  observed  that  movements  of  the  limbs,  and 
even  co-ordinated  movements,  take  place  after  removal  of  all  parts  in 
advance  of  the  pons  (Longet).  By  Nothnagel  the  pons  is  described  as 
the  region  of  cramps — a  convulsive  centre  irritation  of  which  causes  very 
severe  convulsions.  It  may  be  excited  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  or 
the  absence  of  oxygen  in  the  blood,  as  seen  in  asphyxia;  and,  it  is  in  close 
connection  with  other  centres  situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

There  are  the  experiences  of  disease  Avhich  practically  detach  the 
hemispheres  from  their  mesencephalic  connections,  leaving  thought  and 
speech  intact,  so  that  we  can  obtain  direct  testimony  as  regards  the 
consciousness  of  impressions.  Such  an  exijeriment  is  performed  by  a 
lesion  of  the  crus  cerebri,  or  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  peduncular 
expansion,  giving  rise  to  phenomena  not  infrequent  in  clinical  experience. 
When  such  a  lesion  occurs  the  individual  lias  absolutely  no  consciousness  of 
tactile  impressions  made  on  the  op^wsite' side  of  the  body,  however  much  he  may 
strain  his  attention  to  receive  them.  In  the  mesencephale  alone,  therefore, 
sensory  impressions  are  not  correlated  with  modifications  of  consciousness; 
hence  it  is  concluded  that  sensation  is  a  function  of  the  higher  centres, 
and  sensation  proper  is  abolislied  by  removal  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
(Floup>,ens,  rERPviER).  Nothing  whatever  is  known  as  to  the  physio- 
logical position  and  functions  of  the  numerous  grey  tracts  of  the  pons 
Varolii,  nor  of  the  significance  of  the  pituitary  body  and  pineal  gland. 

The  functional  manifestations  expressed  by  the  parts  already  described 
consist  of, — 1.  The  function  of  equilibration,  or  maintenance  of  the 
bodily  equilibrium;  2.  co-ordination  of  locomotion ;  3.  emotional  expres- 
sion. The  first  and  second  of  these  are  intimately  bound  up  together ; 
and  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  is  a  combined  function  of  the  mes- 
encephalic centres.  It  involves  the  conjoint  operation  of,  (1.)  A  system  of 
afferent  nerves ;  (2.)  a  co-ordinating  centre ;  (3.)  efferent  tracts  in  con- 
nection with  the  muscular  apparatus  concerned  in  the  action.  Lesions  of 
one  of  either,  or  conjointly  of  all  of  them,  will  overthrow  the  faculty  of 
equilibrium.  The  afferent  apparatus  consists  of  three  systems,  namely — 
(1.)  Organs  of  reception  and  transmission  of  tactile  impressions;  (2.)  organs 
for  the  reception  and  transmission  of  visual  impressions ;  (3.)  the  semi- 
circular canals  of  the  internal  car  and  their  afferent  nerves.  The  influence 
of  each  of  these  will  be  afterwards  considered  under  the  pathological 
relation  of  brain  and  nervous  system. 

The  Medulla  oblongata,  as  a  continuation  of  the  spinal  cord, 
contains  tracts  for  sensory  and  motor  transmission,  and  likewise  a  series 
of  reflex  centres  for  special  movements — centres  of  reflex  co-ordination 
of  a  more  complex  character  than  in  the  cord,  and  more  intimately  related 
to  essential  vital  functions.    The  transmission  of  motor  or  centrifugal 
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impressions  occurs  chiefly  in  the  anterior  pyramids;  and  it  is  of 
importance  to  remember  that  it  crosses  or  decussates.  All  the  motor 
fibres  passing  from  one  side  of  the  brain  which  are  distributed  to  the 
muscles  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  cross  or  decussate  in  the 
anterior  pyramids,  while  those  supplying  the  face  cross  in  the  pons 
Varolii;  and  in  man  the  decussation  is  usually  comj)lete.  Hence  it  is  that 
disease  which  causes  rupture  of  motor  fibres  passing  from  one  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere, is  followed  by  paralysis  of  motion  on  the  side  of  the  body  opposite 
to  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  Nothing  precise  is  known  as  to  the  transmission 
of  sensory  or  centripetal  impressions  through  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Section  of  one  half  does  not  cause  complete  loss  of  sensibility.  It  is 
probable  that  the  sensory  fibres  pass  up  through  the  grey  matter  of  the 
medulla  (M'Ejendrick).  The  majority  of  the  sensory  fibres  decussate 
in  the  cord,  so  that  both  motor  and  sensory  fibres  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  in  connection  with  the  opposite  side 
of  the  body;  but  the  motor  fibres  cross  in  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the 
medulla,  and  the  sensory  fibres  cross  in  the  cord.  "  When  we  consider 
the  comparatively  small  size  of  the  medulla,  nothing  is  more  surprising 
than  the  number  of  centres  said  by  physiologists  to  exist  in  it;  and  one 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  at  present  we  know  only  a  few  empirical 
facts,  and  that  the  hypothesis  by  which  to  explain  the  seeming  complexity 
of  function  with  simplicity  of  structure  is  still  wanting"  (M'Kendrick). 
With  the  exception  of  the  first  four  cranial  nerves,  all  the  other  cranial 
nerves  are  directly  connected  with  the  grey  centres  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  Hence  from  this  anatomical  distribution  alone  we  might  infer 
that  the  medulla  oblongata  would  be  the  centre  of  reflex  co-ordination 
of  such  actions  as  are  manifested  in  the  regions  of  distribution  of  these 
various  nerves,  singly  or  combined.  It  is  the  co-ordinating  centre  of 
reflex  actions  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  life.  "  If  all  the  centres 
above  the  medulla  be  removed,  life  may  continue,  the  respiratory  move- 
ments may  go  on  with  their  accustomed  rhythm,  the  heart  may  continue 
to  beat,  and  the  circulation  be  maintained;  the  animal  may  swallow  if 
food  be  introduced  into  the  mouth,  may  react  to  impressions  made  on  its 
sensory  nerves  (withdrawing  its  limbs,  or  making  an  irregular  spring  if 
pinched,  or  even  utter  a  cry  as  if  in  pain),  and  yet  will  be  merely  a 
non-sentient,  non-intelligent,  reflex  mechanism "  (Ferrier).  The  func- 
tions in  which  the  medulla  is  concerned  are,  therefore,  of  such  importance 
to  the  whole  organism,  that  injury  or  disease  of  this  portion  of  the 
encephalon  is  more  dangerous  to  life  than  those  of  any  other  part  of 
the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  The  following  centres  are  described  as  being 
located  in  this  part  of  the  nervous  system : — (1 .)  The  Centres  for  the 
Involuntary  Movements  of  Respiration,  and  for  the  Convulsions  of  Byspnwa. 
These  are  two  in  number,  expiratory  and  inspiratory,  connected  with 
the  roots  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  It  is  probable  that  these  centres 
are  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  as  well  as  in  the  medulla. 
Their  destruction  at  once  causes  cessation  of  respiratory  movements 
and  death.  The  region  has  been  named  " le  nceud  vital"  or  vital  knot 
of  Flourens.  It  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  middle  line  downwards, 
in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  at  the  apex  of  the  calamus  scriptorius. 
The  centres  also  possess  accelerating  and  inhibitory  nerves.    (2.)  The 
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Centres  for  the  Begzdation  of  the  Heart's  Action  are  two  in  number: — (a.) 
inhibitory,  whence  the  inhibitory  vagus-fibres  for  the  heart  receive  their 
rhythmical  stimulation;  (i.)  accelerating,  associated  with  the  sympathetic. 
The  precise  situation  of  these  centres  is  not  yet  known;  but  it  is  evident 
that  some  connection  exists  between  the  cardiac  inhibitory  and  the 
respiratory  centres.  (3.)  The  Vaso-Motor  Centre  is  situated  bilaterally 
at  some  distance  from  the-  middle  line,  in  that  portion  of  the  medidla 
which  contains  the  continuation  of  the  lateral  spinal  columns,  in  which 
the  vaso-motor  and  "pressor"  fibres  run.  It  contains  some  large  multipolar 
ganglion  cells;  and  is  constantly  in  action,  its  activity  being  either 
automatic  or  merely  reflex.  It  governs  all  the  smaller  vessels  throughout 
the  body,  along  with  fibres  from  the  sympathetic  system,  so  as  to  keep 
them  in  a  state  of  tonus.  (4.)  The  Centre  for  the  Dilatation  of  the  Pupils, 
and  for  the  Movements  of  the  other  Smooth  Muscles  of  the  Eye  (the  exact 
position  of  which  is  unknown)  is  constantly  active,  possibly  owing  to 
reflex  stimulation.  It  is  under  similar  influences  to  the  respiratory  and 
vaso-motor  centres,  dyspnoea,  for  example,  being  accompanied  by  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupils,  whilst  the  optic  vessels  become  pale. 

Many  circumstances  indicate  a  close  connection  between  the  four 
centres  just  mentioned,  especially  their  stimulation  by  certain  morbid 
conditions  of  the  blood,  and  the  coincidence  in  the  rhythm  of  their  action 
(Hermann). 

(5.)  The  Centre  for  the  Movement  of  Swalloioing. — Its  exact  situation 
is  not  yet  determined;  but  it  is  associated  with  the  sensory  and 
motor  filaments  associated  in  this  process — namely,  the  various  afferent 
and  efferent  nerves  concerned  in  the  mechanism ;— namely,  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, the  hypoglossal,  the  facial,  and  the  fifth,  all  springing  directly 
from  the  medulla  oblongata;  and  when  that  portion  of  the  nervous 
system  from  Avhich  they  spring  is  under  stimulation,  convulsive  move- 
ments of  swallowing  take  place.  The  centre  is  only  called  into  activity 
by  reflex  stimulation.  (G.)  It  contains  thie  Centre  for  Voice  and  Articulate 
Speech,  probably  in  connection  with  the  external  root  of  the  si^inal 
accessory;  and  although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  obtain  direct  experi- 
mental proof  that  the  medulla  oblongata  is  the  co-ordinating  centre 
of  the  various  muscular  movements  concerned  in  the  production  of 
articulate  sjieech,  yet  this  is  rendered  probable — {a.)  because  the  muscles 
concerned  in  articulation  are  directly  innervated  from  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  the  individual  nuclei  of  those  various  nerves  are  ana- 
tomically connected  with  each  other;  [h)  in  tlie  disease  known  as  hul- 
har  paralysis,  sometimes  also  called  Duchennc's  paralysis,  or  glosso-labio- 
laryngeal  paralysis,  the  lesions  institute  a  remarkable  selection  of  the 
centres  of  innervation  of  the  nmscles  of  articulation;  so  that  there  is 
gradual  and  progressive  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  palate,  lips,  and  laryngeal 
muscles,  rendering  articulation,  and  iiltimately  deglutition,  impossible. 
These  lesions  are  found  to  implicate  the  centres  or  nuclei  of  the  hypo- 
glossal, facial,  accessorio-vagus,  and  glosso-pharyngeal,  Avhich  undergo 
progressive  degeneration.  This  selection  indicates  a  functional  as  well 
as  an  anatomical  correlation  of  these  various  centres,  but  how  they 
are  co-ordinated  remains  unsolved.  Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk  was  of 
opinion  that  the  connections  of  the  hypoglossal,  facial,  and  fifth  nerves 
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with  the  oHvary  bodies  pointed  to  these  gangha  (Fig.  11,  p.  40,  ante) 
as  the  co-ordinating  centres  of  articulation;  but  his  views  are  not 
confirmed  either  by  histological  observations,  nor  by  pathology  (Ferrier, 
1.  c,  p.  26).  (7.)  The  Centre  for  the  Movements  of  Mastication  derives 
proofs  of  its  existence  in  the  medulla  from  conditions  similar  to  those 
mentioned  under  (5.)  and  (6.) — namely,  the  occurrence  of  trismus  or 
cramps  of  the  masticatory  muscles  under  similar  circumstances  to 
those  already  described.  (8.)  The  Centre  influencing  Glycogenesis  or  Diabetes. 
— Bernard  discovered  that  a  puncture  or  lesion  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  near  the  middle  line,  and  extending  from  a  little  abo-^'e  the 
calamus  scriptorius  to  the  broadest  part  of  the  groove,  causes  transitory 
diabetes  mellitus  or  sometimes  merely  increased  secretion  of  urine — 
diabetes  insipidus.  This  centre  is  probably  associated  with  the  roots 
of  the  vagi  and  of  the  vaso-motor  centre.  (9.)  A  Centre  directly  influ- 
encing Salivary  Secretion,  from  Avhich  originate  those  fibres  of  the  facial 
forming  the  chorda  tympani  and  lesser  superficial  petrorsal  nerves,  which 
are  distributed  to  the  glands. 

The  medulla  also  receives  fibres  from  the  higher  centres,  by  which 
all  of  the  centres  just  noticed  may  be  more  or  less  influenced. 

The  Spinal  Coed  acts  (1.)  as  a  transmitter  of  motor  (centrifugal 
or  efferent)  impressions  and  of  sensory  (centripetal  or  afferent)  im- 
pressions between  the  encephalon  and  the  periphery;  and,  (2.)  as  a 
reflex  centre.  The  brain  is  thus  brought  into  relation  with  the  peri- 
phery by  thirtj-one  pairs  of  spinal  and  twelve  cranial  nerves.  These 
nerves  or  cords  of  communication  are  also  separable  into  two  great 
divisions.  One  set  carry  the  impressions  from  the  periphery  to  the 
cord  and  brain,  and  are  therefore  called  afferent  nerves;  while  the 
other  set  carry  impulses  from  the  brain  and  cord  to  the  periphery, 
and  are  therefore  called  efferent  nerves.  Sensory  impressions  and  motor 
stimuli  are  thus  respectively  conveyed;  and  hence  the  terms  sensory 
and  motor  are  frequently  employed  in  place  of  afferent  and  efferent. 
The  spinal  nerves  are  connected  to  the  spinal  cord  by  two  roots,  one  of 
which  (proved  to  be  motor)  arises  from  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the 
cord ;  the  posterior  (proved  to  be  sensory)  is  connected  with  the  posterior 
surface  (Sir  C.  Bell).  After  a  very  short  independent  course,  and  the 
development  of  a  ganglion  on  the  posterior  (or  sensory)  root,  the  two 
roots  unite  to  form  one  trunk,  which  is  therefore  a  mixed  nerve  containing" 
both  motor  (efferent)  and  sensory  (afferent)  fibres,  which  distribute  them- 
selves by  minute  ramifications  in  the  receptive  and  active  organs  at  the 
periphery,  each  filament  remaining  distinct  throughout  its  whole  course, 
thus  maintaining  the  phenomena  of  isolated  conduction.  Everywhere 
throughout  the  body  the  sensific  ramifications  of  the  mixed  nerve  pass  to 
the  surface  of  the  part  which  is  moved  by  the  muscles  recei\'ing  their 
motor  fibres  from  the  same  compound  nerve ;  so  that,  while  the  former 
supply  sensation  to  the  surface,  the  latter  convey  the  stimulus  to 
excite  the  act  of  motion  (Van  der  Kolk).  From  this  anatomical 
arrangement  of  parts,  it  is  clear  that  the  spinal  cord  is  (with  the 
exception  of  the  sympathetic  communication)  the  only  connection 
between  the  brain  and  the  nerves  of  the  trunk  and  extremities.  It 
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must  therefore  contain  the  paths  for  the  conduction  of  all  volmitafy 
movements  of  the  trunk  and  extremities,  for  all  sensations  in  those  parts, 
a,nd  for  all  actions  not  psychical,  or  other  cranial  centre,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  respiratory  centre.  It  is  also  anatomically  proven,  that  tjie 
nerves  of  the  trunk  in  the  spinal  cord  do  not  simply  run  to  the  brain ; 
but  that  all  of  them  (or  at  least  the  motor  nerves)  are  first  of  all  connected 
with  ganglion  cells.  But  no  well  ascertained  anatomical  facts  have  as 
yet  been  discovered  which  throw  light  on  the  conduction  of  impressions 
from  motor  and  sensory  ganglion-cells  to  the  brain.  It  is  most  probable 
that  those  cells  are  immediately  connected  with  a  complicated  network 
of  fibres,  which  continues  uninterruptedly  to  the  brain,  but  from,  which 
fibres  continually  separate  and  run  to  the  brain,  isolated  in  the  white 
substance  (Herriann,  1.  c,  p.  476).  Our  knowledge  of  the  paths  Cf 
conduction  in  the  cord  has  been  gained  partly  by  direct  experiment; 
partly  from  observation  of  pathological  conditions ;  and,  partly  from  a 
study  of  anatomical  arrangement.  The  experiments  consist  mainly  in 
observing  the  effects  of  partial  section  of  the  cord,  such  as  unilateral ; 
or,  of  individual  white  or  grey  columns,  and  sections  at  different  levels 
on  the  same  or  opposite  sides.    The  general  results  may  be  thus  stated 

"  From  the  effects  of  partial  division  of  the  cord  in  various  ways 
(Brown-Sequard,  Schiff,  Setschenow,  and  others),  the  following 
conclusions  have  been  drawn: — (1.)  The  conduction  of  localised  sensory 
impressions,  and  of  motor  expressions,  which  are  voluntarily  restricted 
to  definite  sets  of  muscles,  is  effected  through  the  white  substance. 
Partial  section  of  the  latter  severs  the  connection  between  the  mind 
and  individual  regions  of  the  skin  and  individual  groups  of  muscles; 
hence  result  insensibility  to  tactile  impressions,  anaesthesia,  and  paralysis 
of  voluntaiy  motion.  The  paths  which  subserve  conduction  remain 
on  the  same  side  of  tlie  cord  as  far  as  the  brain— i.e.,  they  do  not 
cross  the  middle  line  of  the  cord.  The  conduction  of  sensory  (or  centri- 
petal) impressions  takes  place  through  the  posterior  white  columns, 
that  of  motor  (or  centrifugal)  impressions  through  the  anterior  and 
lateral  white  columns"  (Hermann.)  "If  the  anterior  columns  be  cut 
by  an  incision  extending  into  the  grey  matter,  leaving  the  posterior 
columns  intact,  voluntary  movements  disappear  in  the  parts  below  the 
section.  Again,  section  of  the  posterior  columns  and  grey  matter,  leaving 
the  anterior  uninjured,  enfeebles  but  does  not  destroy  the  power  of 
voluntary  motion  below  the  section.  Finally,  section  of  an  antero- 
lateral column  on  one  side  paralyses  voluntary  motion  on  the  same 
side." 

From  these  fiicts  it  is  inferred  that,  (a.)  the  motor  tracts  passing 
from  the  brain  to  the  periphery  are  in  the  antero-lateral  column.  "  But 
the  recent  and  careful  experiments  of  Ludwig  and  Woroschiloff  place  the 
motor  paths  in  the  lateral  columns  only;  and  the  anterior  columns  are 
regarded  more  as  commissural  connections  between  the  motor  nerves 
and  the  adjacent  segments,  and  not  at  least  the  direct  paths  of  motor 
impulses  proceeding  from  the  brain"  (Ferrier,  1.  c,  p.  4.)  {b.)  That  in 
the  cord  the  fibres  forming  these  tracts  are  distributed  to  the  same 
side  of  the  body  (M'Kendrick.)  (2.)  The  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  pass  into  the  posterior  columns,  and  into  the  grey  matter  in  the 
posterior  cornua.  These  roots  have  been  proved  to  be  sensory.  A 
complete  transverse  section  of  the  posterior  columns  does  not  abolish 
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sensibility  in  the  parts  below;  bnt  there  is  a  loss  of  power  of  the 
co-OT-dinatecl  movements.  Section  of  the  posterior  columns  and  of  the 
antei'o-lateral  columns  (leaving  only  the  grey  matter  in  the  centre  of 
the  cord  intact)  does  not  abolish  sensibility.  Again,  section  of  the 
antero-lateral  columns,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  grey  matter,  leaving  only 
the  posterior  columns  uninjured,  is  followed  by  complete  less  of  sensi- 
bility in  the  parts  beneath.  The  inference  therefore  is  that  sensory 
impressions  must  be  conducted  through  the  grey  matter.  It  is  mani- 
festly impossible  to  cut  the  grey  matter  without  also  injuring  the 
columns  ;  but  by  a  process  of  exclusion  such  as  has  been  followed  above, 
the  proof  is  complete  (M'Kendrick).  (3.)  The  conduction  of  painful 
impressions  and  of  involuntary  (especially  reflex)  motor  impulses,  takes 
place  through  the  grey  substance  in  its  whole  extent,  without  any 
distinction  of  sensory  and  motor  tracts.  Section  of  the  grey  substance, 
therefore,  produces  amongst  other  things  a  condition  in  which  painful 
operations  cause  sensations  or  merely  appreciation  of  touch,  but  not  of 
pain — "  analgesia.'"  Such  a  condition  freqiiently  supervenes  during  the 
narcosis  of  chloroform,  in  which  case  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  is  felt,  but 
no  sensation  of  pain  is  experienced.  This  result  of  section  of  the  grey  sub- 
stance is  not  restricted  to  sharply  defined  regions  of  the  body,  as  are  the 
results  of  section  of  the  Avhite  substance  ;  bxit  is  somewhat  regxilar  in  all 
the  parts  supplied  by  nerves  Avhich  enter  the  cord  belov<^  the  point  of  sec- 
tion, and  it  is  the  more  complete  according  as  the  section  has  included 
more  of  the  grey  substance  (Hermann).  "  The  cliief  diiferences  of  opinion 
are  as  regards  the  exact  localisation  of  the  sensory  tracts.  Schiff  would 
distinguish  between  the  paths  of  tactile  impressions  and  those  of  painful 
impressions.  The  former  he  places  in  the  posterior  columns,  the  latter 
in  the  central  grey  matter.  Ludwig  and  Woroschilolf  place  the  sensory 
with  the  motor  in  the  lateral  columns— a  diiferentiation  of  the  two  not 
being  anatomically  possible.  The  posterior  columns,  like  the  anterior, 
become  only  commissural  connections  between  the  sensory  roots  and 
adjacent  segments,  and  do  not  constitute  the  long  or  direct  sensory 
paths  to  the  brain.  Their  researches  also  confirm  what  other  experi- 
menters have  found — namely,  that  even  after  destruction  of  large  areas  of 
the  lateral  columns  neither  motion  nor  sensation  is  absolutely  paralysed 
in  any  pai'ticular  part ;  whence  it  is  argued  that  a  vicarious  interchange  of 
functions  potentially  exists  between  different  parts  of  the  cord.  Though 
the  main  results  of  section  of  difi^erent  parts  of  the  cord  agree,  many  more 
observations  and  experiments  will  have  to  be  made  before  it  can  be  said 
that  the  sensory  and  motor  paths  have  been  exactly  defined  and  all 
views  reconciled "  (Ferrier,  L  c,  p.  5.)  (4.)  Brown-Sequard  has  found 
that  sensory  tracts  decussate  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  cord.  He  found  that  hemisection  of  the  cord  involving  the 
grey  matter  enfeebled  sensibility  on  the  opposite  side  more  and  more  as 
the  section  became  deep  ;  that  a  vertical  section  in  the  posterior  median 
fissure  caused  loss  of  sensibility  on  both  sides  ;  and  that  a  lateral  section, 
whilst  it  caused  loss  of  sensibility  (ansesthesia)  on  the  opposite  side,  was 
followed  by  increase  of  sensibility  (hyperesthesia)  on  the  same  side — 
presumed  to  be  due  to  irritation  caused  by  vaso-paralytic  distension  of 
the  vessels  of  the  cord  on  the  side  of  the  section.  (5.)  The  grey  matter 
of  the  lower  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar  regions  of  the  cord  may  be 
regarded  as  composed  of  groups  of  reflex  centres  associated  with  the 
general  movements  of  the  body;  whilst  in  the  upper  cervical  region,  and 
in  other  portions  of  the  cord,  there  appear  to  be  differentiated  centres 
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corresponding  to  special  actions.  The  initial  excitation  for  rejlex  action 
may  commence  in  any  sensory  nerves  passing  to  the  cord,  or  in  sympathetic 
filaments.  When  the  impression  reaches  the  cord  a  mimite  interval  of  time 
elapses  before  a  muscular  response  is  given.  This  response  may  consist 
either  in  the  movements  of  muscles  specially  co-ordinated  to  a  particular 
centre;  or,  in  more  general  movements  of  groups  of  muscles;  and,  so  exact 
may  the  co-ordination  be  as  to  produce  movements  simulating  those  of  a 
conscious  or  voluntary  chai'acter.  The  reflex  excitability  of  the  cord  is 
inci'eased  by  removal  of  the  influence  of  encephalic  centres,  as  by  decapi- 
tation ;  or  in  normal  circumstances,  as  during  sleep,  or  when  the  mind 
is  in  abstraction  or  reverie.  It  is  also  influenced  by  various  drugs. 
Strychnine  and  the  alkaloids  of  opium  increase  reflex  excitability  ;  while 
aconite,  hydrocyanic  acid,  ether,  chloral,  and  chloroform  have  an  opposite 
eSect"  (M'Kendrick).  Marshall  Hall  was  the  first  to  formulate  the  reflex 
function  of  the  spinal  cord — foreshadowed  by  Unzer  and  Prochaska. 
When,  as  the  result  of  injury  or  disease,  there  is  a  solution  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  cord  at  any  point,  all  the  parts  deriving  their  nervous  supply 
from  the  cord  below  the  seat  of  lesion  become  pai-alysed,  both  as  regards 
voluntary  motion  and  sensation.  If,  however,  the  soles  of  the  feet  be 
tickled,  the  legs  will  be  thrown  ini^o  convulsive  action,  of  which  the 
individual  is  not  conscious,  and  which  it  is  out  of  his  power  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  control.  (G.)  Special  reflex  centres  exist  in  the  cord 
— [a.)  In  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  the  tonus  of  smooth  muscles 
(as  in  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  dilator  fibres  of  the  pupil,  and  the 
smooth  optic  muscles  of  Miiller),  which  cease  on  section  of  the  sympathetic 
cord  in  the  neck.  The  centre  for  this  influence  is  said  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lower  cervical  and  upper  thoracic  vertebrte  (between 
the  sixth  cervical  and  third  dorsal  nerves — "centrum  cilio-spinale "  of 
Budge;  "centrum  oculo-spinale"  of  Bei-nard),  because  the  sympathetic 
cord  derives  the  fibres  concerned  (and  which  control  the  radiating 
fibres  of  the  iris)  from  the  anterior  root  of  the  spinal  nerve  of  that 
locality.  A  condition  of  paralysis  or  of  irritation  of  the  cord  in  that 
vicinity  is  accompanied  by  correspoiiding  phenomena  in  the  eye — 
paralysis,  for  example,  being  marked  by  contraction  of  the  pupil. 
These  circumstances  prove  that  the  region  of  the  cord  referred  to 
is  concerned  in  the  conduction  of  the  necessary  impressions,  and  not 
that  it  is  their  place  of  origin.  (6.)  Centres  exist  for  maintaining  the 
tomis  of  arteries.  Unilateral  section  of  the  cord  causes  dilatation  of  all 
the  arteries  of  the  same  side  below  the  level  of  section,  so  that  the 
tonus  depends  on  the  integrity  of  fibres  derived  from  the  spinal  cord. 
A  ■  centre  for  all  these  fibres  is  situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata ; 
and  the  grey  substance  of  the  cord  appears  to  contain  proximate  centres 
of  a  reflex  natm-e,  to  which  the  descending  vaso-motor  centres  first 
proceed.  The  vaso-motor  nerve  descending  from  the  medulla  oblongata, 
as  well  as  the  "pressor"  fibres  proceeding  to  it,  are  contained  in  the 
lateral  columns  of  the  cord  (Dittmar).  (c.)  Accelerating  centres  exist 
connected  with  cardiac  movements,  originating  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  cord,  connected  with  those  fibres  passing  through  the  sympathetic 
that  quicken  the  heart's  movements  (M'Kendrick).  {d.)  Respiratory 
centres. — Section  of  the  cord  above  the  eighth  dorsal  nerve  paralyses 
the  abdominal  muscles;  above  the  first  doi-sal,  the  intercostals ;  above 
the  fifth  cervical,  the  serratus  magnus  and  the  pectorals ;  and  above 
the  fourth  cervical  (by  paralysing  the  phrenics)  arrests  the  action 
of  the  diaphragm.     Doubts  still  exist  as   to   the  exact  position  of 
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these  centres,  (e.)  A  genito-spinal  centre  is  associated  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  genital  organs,  and  exists  in  the  lumbar  region.  The 
activity  of  this  centre  may  be  affected  by  sensory  impressions  trans- 
mitted by  other  channels  than  the  ordinary  sensory  nerves  of  the  part. 
(/.)  Ano-spinal  and  vesico-spinal  centres  exist  for  the  sphincter-ani,  and 
for  the  bladder,  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  dorsal  or  upper  part  of 
the  lumbar  region;  but  the  tonic  closure  of  the  rectum  and  bladder  is 
regulated  by  fibres  proceeding  from  the  brain  (Marius),  just  as  are  the 
other  regular  reflex  acts  over  which  the  spinal  cord  presides  "  (Hermann 
and  M'Kendrick).  These  phenomena  have  sometimes  been  described 
as  due  to^the  automatic  action  of  the  spinal  cord ;  but  they  are  in  a  great 
measure  reflex  actions  of  a  constantly  opei'ative  character,  and  due  to 
latent  centripetal  influences  always  proceeding  from  the  periphery 
(Ferrier,  1.  c,  p.  22). 

There  is  also  to  be  noticed  here  the  existence  of  influences  which,  {a.) 
render  more  diflficult  the  production  of  reflex  acts ;  and,  (b.)  render 
keener  the  powers  of  localising  sensations  and  voluntary  movements. 
After  it  had  been  noticed  that  the  power  of  reflex  action  in  the  region 
Ijtlonging  to  the  spinal  cord  became  more  regular  and  stronger  after 
separation  of  the  brain,  certain  organs  were  discovered  to  exist  in  the 
latter  which  constantly  act  prejudicially  upon  the  reflex  power  of  the 
cord.    These  are  known  as  Setschenow's  ^'inhibitory  centres  for  reflex 

!  cements and,  in  the  optic  lobes  there  is  found  to  exist  some  such 
ver  which  exerts  a  constant  inhibitory  action  upon  the  reflex  functions 
;  tlie  spinal  cord ;  and  the  operation  of  certain  depressors  of  reflex 
] lower,  such  as  morphia,  digitaline,  and  the  like,  depends  upon  stimulation 
oi  these  inhibitory  centres.  There  are  said  to  be  three  kinds  of  influence 
iuliibitory  of  reflex  movement,  namely, — 1.  Those  centres  already 
:  ic  ntioned  in  the  brain  ;  2.  that  exerted  by  the  power  of  the  will  or 
iiiiud ;  as  when  by  a  strong  effort  of  the  will,  some  persons  may  succeed 
ill  restraining  the  movements  of  the  legs  which  would  otherwise  result 
from  tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  it  has  been  pi'oved  experimentally 
ill  the  lower  animals  that  the  encephalic  centres  exercise  a  restraining 
inhibitory  influence  over  the  reflex  action  of  the  cord  (Ferrier,  1.  c, 
]>.  18);  3.  that  exerted  by  centripetal  fibres  (Hermann,  1.  c,  p.  481). 
Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  "the  spinal  cord,  and  indeed  the  whole 
cerebral  nervous  system,  may  be  regai'ded  as  an  intricate  mechanism  in 
which  the  direct  effects  of  stimulation  or  automatic  activity  are  modified 
and  governed  by  the  checks  of  inliibitory  influences;  but  we  have  yet 
much  to  learn  before  we  can  speak  Avith  certainty  as  to  the  exact  manner 
in  which  inhibition  is  brought  about.  In  the  ordinary  actions  of  life, 
the  spinal  cord  is  to  a  large  extent  a  mere  instrument  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres;  hence  we  may  readily  expect  that  regulative  inhibitory 
influences  passing  from  the  latter  to  the  former  would  be  of  frequent 
occurrence  (Dr.  M.  Foster,  1.  c,  p.  541;  also  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton,  in 
West  Riding  Reports,  Vol.  IV.).  (7.)  As  to  decussation  of  fibres,  it  may  be 
stated  generally,  that  "in  the  mass  of  white  substance  extending  between 
the  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  the  central  grey  substance  of  the 
cord,  an  apparently  complete  crossing  of  the  fibres  from  one  side  to  the 
other  takes  place.  The  physiological  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  circumstance 
that  pathological  changes  and  injuries  situated  in  one  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  are  followed  by  anesthesia,  or  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion, 
only  in  portions  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  Not  until  the  lesion  has 
affected  by  pressure,  &c.,  the  cranial  nerves  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
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brain,  do  symptoms  manifest  themselves  in  portions  of  the  head  situated 
on  the  same  side  as  that  of  the  seat  of  injury.  As  to  the  exact  situation 
where  the  crossing  takes  place,  the  discoveries  of  anatomists  and 
physiologists  do  not  quite  agree.  For  example,  while  dissection  shows  an 
intercrossing  of  fibres  of  the  white  columns  in  the  anterior  white 
commissure  of  the  cord,  unilateral  sections  of  those  columns  are  only 
followed  by  paralysis  of  the  same  side  (Volkmann,  Von  Bezold).  The 
cross  commissural  fibres  are,  therefore,  possibly  merely  co-ordinative  in 
function.  Fibres  cross  over  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  various 
situations  of  the  spinal  cord  : — (a.)  Between  the  pyramids,  whei-e,  to  judge 
from  the  connection  Avith  the  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  both  motor  and 
sensory  fibres  are  concerned  in  the  crossing,  the  foi-mer,  however,  passing 
over  at  a  lower  point;  (i.)  in  the  white  raphe  or  white  lamina  occupying 
the  mesial  plane  of  the  medulla,  where  occurs  especially  the  crossing  of 
connecting  columns  between  the  grey  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves  and  the 
cerebellum,  as  well  as  of  the  fibres  running  from  the  nuclei  to  the 
ped\mcles  of  the  brain;  (c.)  in  the  pons  Varolii,  about  the  crossing  of  the 
fibres  of  which  but  little  is  known  ;  ((7.)  the  crossing  is  completed  in  the 
peduncles  of  the  brain." 


Fig.  14.  Diagrammatic  representation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerve  centres.  The 
fv^hite  discs  represent  sensory,  and  the  black  ones  motor  ganglia.  The  arrow  heads  or 
darts  show  the  direction  of  impulses  and  impressions  (after  Ferrier  and  Coats).* 

*  Spii^al  Centre.— a,  sensory  or  afferent,  A'  motor  or  efferent  divisions,  joined  by  the 
intracentral  communication,  a.     The  afferent  nerve  or  nerves  leading  to  A  are 
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The  great  importance,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  which  attaches 
to  a  minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  structure  and  mutual 
functional  relations  of  the  encephalic  centres  and  spinal  cord,  must  be  my 

indicated  by  a,  the  direction  of  the  arrow  or  darts  (as  the  printer  calls  them)  indicating 
the  centripetal  character  of  the  fibres  in  this  as  in  the  higher  regions.  The  other 
line  a'  is  the  centrifugal  or  motor  nerve.  An  impression  a  causes  the  action  a'  in  a 
reflex  or  excito-motor  manner,  quite  independently  of  the  higher  centres.  Hence  all 
the  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  above  A,  A',  may  be  removed  without  destroying 
reflex  action.  This  independent  activity  of  the  spinal  centres  he  designates  by  the 
term  Tcentro-klnetic — the  Greek  equivalent  for  excito-motor — xsvtjov,  spur;  xma,  I  move. 

Medulla  Oblongata  Centres,  represented  by  B,  the  sensory,  and  B',  the  motor 
divisions.  The  independent  functional  activity  of  these  centres  is  of  greater  complexity 
than  that  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  of  essentially  the  same  nature— namely,  reflex  or 
excito-motor ;  and  on  account  of  this  greater  complexity  and  multiplicity  of  sensory 
and  motor  co-ordinations,  they  may  be  described  as  the  regions  of  compound  reflex 
action  (syn-kentro-kinetic).  The  diagram  shows  how  the  impression  a,  which  in  the 
spinal  centres  A,  A',  causes  the  action  a',  carried  to  the  medulla  as  b,  may  produce 
through  B,  B,  B',  and  b,  precisely  the  same  muscular  action  a',  but  as  part  of  a  higher 
and  special  co-ordination ;  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  reflex  functions  of  the  spinal 
cord  may  continue  to  be  jierformed  after  removal  of  all  above  A,  A',  so  the  compound 
reflex  actions  of  the  medulla  oblongata  may  continue  to  be  performed  after  removal  of 
all  the  centres  situated  above  B,  B'.  The  diagram  also  shows  that  section  below  A,  A', 
or  between  A,  A'  and  B,  B',  must  cause  paralysis  of  the  functional  manifestations  of  the 
centres  situated  higher  up,  in  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  with  a  and  a'. 

The  Mesencephalic  Centres  are  centres  of  co-ordination  of  a  still  more  complex 
form  of  activity,  such  as  of  locomotion,  emotional  expression,  and  the  like,  elicited 
more  especially  in  response  to  impressions  made  on  the  organs  of  special  sense  ;  and 
usually  termed  consensual  or  sensori-motor  (Carpenter).  On  account  of  the  ambi- 
guity involved  in  the  use  of  this  term,  and  inasmuch  as  sensation  in  the  psychological 
acceptation  of  the  term  (consciousness  of  sensory  impressions)  cannot  be  predicated  of 
these  centres.  Dr.  Terrier  proposes  the  term  cesthetiko-ktnetic,  to  signify  the  activity  of 
the  mesencephalic  ganglia — arbitrarily  defining  cesthesis  as  a  physical  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  a  psychical  modification  of  special  sensory  nerve  centres.  In  so  far  as  the 
action  a'  is  part  of  the  manifestation  of  the  functioned  activity  of  the  mesencephalic 
centres,  it  is  the  result  of  cesthetiJco-kinesis,  while  the  same  action  conditioned  by  the 
spinal  or  medullary  centres  is  kentro-kinetic,  or  syn-kentro-kinetic,  the  signification 
of  the  action  differing  according  to  the  centre  by  which  it  is  conditioned.  It  is  further 
shown  that  all  above  the  centres  C  and  C  may  be  removed  without  destroying 
sesthetiko -kinetic  action ;  but  (as  Dr.  Ferrier  shows)  the  development  of  these 
centres,  and  degree  of  independence  which  they  possess,  are  inversely  proportional  to 
the  development  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  Hence,  in  different  animals  the  effects 
of  removal  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  vary  in  accordance  with  this  law.  The  paths 
of  aBsthetiko-kinesis  are  not  independent  of  those  concerned  in  kentro-  or  syn-kentro- 
kinesis ;  and  therefore  a  lesion  which  destroys  the  ceuti'es  or  paths  of  these  forms  of 
activity  must,  ipso  facto,  paralyse  the  manifestation  of  a;sthetiko-kinetic  action. 

Cerebellum. — Here  the  sensory,  D,  and  the  motor,  D',  centres  are  represented  as 
included  the  one  within  the  other,  the  two  not  having  been  definitely  anatomically 
differentiated  from  each  other.  The  sensory  and  motor  relations  are  indicated  by  the 
arrows  d  and  d'  respectively.  The  activity  of  the  cerebellum  is  simply  a  branch  or 
division  of  ffisthetiko-kinesis,  and  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  activity  of  the 
mesencephalic  centres,  though  capable,  to  some  extent,  of  complete  differentiation.  This 
action  of  the  cerebellum  especially  relates  to  the  function  of  equilibration.  The  dia- 
gram is  intended  to  show  how  the  centres  and  paths  concerned  in  this  form  of  activity 
may  be  removed  without  destroying  the  functional  manifestations  of  the  mesencephalic 
ganglia,  or  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  f>roper.  The  action  a',  therefore,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  concerned  in  the  function  of  equilibration,  becomes  paralysed,  qua  this  function  only, 
by  destruction  of  D,  D'  or  d,  d'.  Its  excitation  from  the  cerebral  hemispheres  in  voli- 
tion, or  its  excitation  reflexly  through  the  spinal  centres,  is  left  intact.  So  also  section 
of  the  afferent  fibres  going  to  the  cerebellar  centres  does  not  necessarily  impede  the 
transmission  of  sensory  impressions  to  the  centres  of  consciousness.  The  diagram 
shows  that  neither  sensation  nor  voluntary  motion  need  be  affected  by  disease  of  the 
cerebellum.  All  above  C,  C  and  D,  D'  may  be  removed  by  section  through  the  tracts 
E,  E',  which  correspond  to  the  crura  cerebri,  without  destroying  the  functions  of  equili  - 
bration, co-ordinated  locomotion,  and  the  like — facts  experimentally  demonstrated  in 
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excuse  for  giving  so  much  space  to  this  subject.  The  rapid  progress  of 
experimental  discoveries  in  relation  to  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System  in 
recent  years,  has  rendered  a  knowledge  of  the  results  of  these  discoveries 
still  more  important  and  necessary  to  be  fully  considered.  In  relation  to 
diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System,  our  information  is  perhaps  the 
most  rapidly  progressing  part  of  the  Science  of  Medicine,  notAvithstanding 
the  many  objections  which  have  been  recently  made  against  Experimental 
Physiology,  or  Vivisection,  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  it,  and  the 
development  of  a  knowledge  which  can  be  learned  in  no  other  way. 

The  doctrine  of  cerebral  localisation  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of 
Lockhart  Clarke,  Hughlings  Jackson,  and  Broadbent  in  this  country. 
It  received  a  great  impulse  from  the  anatomico-physiological  labours 
of  Meynert,  of  Hitzig,  and  of  Fritsch  in  Germany;  and  of  Ferrier  in 
this  country;  and  more  recently  by  the  energetic  clinical  expositions 
of  Charcot  in  France,  and  by  the  school  of  young  physicians  which  he 
inspires.  Symptoms  of  brain  disease,  such  as  some  kinds  of  convulsions, 
"are  really  experiments  on  parts  of  the  human  brain  analogous  to 
those  which  Ferrier,  Fritsch,  and  Hitzig  have  made  on  the  brains  of 
animals — the  artificial  rousing  up  of  particula,r  parts  of  the  encephalon 
in  them  by  direct  Faradisation,  as  contrasted  by  experiments  made 
by  disease  in  man.  The  clinical  study  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
is  really  a  study  of  quasi-anatomical  and  physiological  experiments" 
(Hughlings  Jackson,  Brit.  Med.  Joiirn.,  May  10, 1873).  That  the  study 
from  this  point  of  view  has  made  any  real  progress  of  late,  is  mainly 
because  physicians  have  found  themselves  in  possession  of  a  method  of 

the  lower  animals,  in  wliicli  tlie  mesenceplialic  centres  reach  a  high  development  in 
comparison  with  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

The  Basal  Ganglia,  consisting  of  the  optic  thalami  and  corpora  striata,  are  repre- 
sented by  E  and  E'  respectively,  and  their  connections  with  the  sensory  and  motor 
tracts  of  the  cms  by  e  and  e'  respectively.  The  iutracentral  connections  are  indicated 
by  the  parallel  lines  e.  These  basal  ganglia  are  the  centres  of  a  form  of  activity,  snb- 
ordinate  to  that  of  the  hemis2)heres  proper,  frequently  termed  secondary  reflex  or 
automatic  action.  The  various  sensory  and  motor  centres  which  are  differentiated  in 
the  hemispheres  are  integrated  in  tliese  ganglia,  and  organic  nexuses  may  be  estab- 
lished between  them;  so  that  actions  at  first  requiring  volitional  education  and 
conscious  exertion  become  organised,  as  it  were,  reflexly  or  automatically  in  these 
ganglia.  Their  functional  activity  is  below  the  domain  of  consciousness ;  and 
destruction  of  the  centres  E,  E'  cuts  off  all  communication  between  the  hemisiiheres  and 
the  sensory  and  motor  tracts,  and  necessarily  thei'efore  destroys  the  action  between 
them  and  the  hemispheres,  but  destroys  also  true  sensation  and  voluntary  motion — 
functions  belonging  only  to  the  hemispheres. 

The  Cerebkal  Hemispheres,  in  their  sensory  regions,  are  represented  by  F,  and  in 
their  motor  regions  by  F',  while  G  indicates  the  associating  fibres  between  sensory  and 
motor  centres.  By  G  are  indicated  the  frontal  regions,  the  centres  of  inhibition,  or 
inhibitory  motor  centres.  The  respective  communications  between  these  centres  and 
the  basal  ganglia  are  represented  by  the  arrows  /,  /',  g,  the  direction  of  the  arrow 
indicating  the  centripetal  or  centrifugal  direction.  The  reaction  between  the 
sensory  and  motor  centres  F,  F'  involves  consciousness,  which  may  be  differentiated 
into  two  kinds— namely,  one  kind  indicated  by  actions  conditioned  by  revived  or  ideal 
impressions ;  and  others  which  are  the  results  of  compound  associations.  But  the 
activity  of  the  hemispheres  is  under  the  control  of  the  centres  G,  which  are  the  basis 
of  attention. 

Though  the  various  spinal  and  encephalic  centres  have  thus  their  own  special  modes 
of  activity,  capable,  more  or  less,  of  individual  and  independent  separation,  yet  they 
form  only  parts  of  a  complex  whole,  and  not  acting  disconnectedly  or  out  of  relation 
to  each  other,  but  all  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  most  ordiuai-y  and  apparently  most 
simple  forms  of  functional  manifestation  (Ferrier,  1.  c,  p.  295). 
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procedure  based  on  topographical  anatomy.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  older  observations  are  very  defective,  because  of  want  of  precision 
in  description  in  this  respect.  Hence  lesions  have  been  and  still  are 
indicated  vaguely,  and  their  situation  is  badly  defined,  for  want  of  a 
sufficiently  complete  anatomical  nomenclature.  Ecker,  Turner,  and  Allen 
Thomson  have  now  furnished  us  with  the  means  of  accurately  fixing  the 
seat  of  lesions,  based  on  a  definite  topography  of  the  brain,  which  are 
necessary  to  be  used  in  solving  the  many  questions  concerned  with 
cerebral  localisation,  whether  of  normal  functions,  or  of  diseased  processes. 
From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  necessary  to  master  the  researches  of  Ferrier 
and  others,  as  detailed  in  his  recent  great  work  on  Localisation  of  the  Func- 
tions of  the  Brain.  It  deals  with  a  subject  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  clinical  study  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  of  such  impor- 
tance that,  combined  with  such  clinical  experiences  as  those  of  Hughlings 
Jackson  and  Dr.  Alexander  Eobertson  of  Glasgow,  furnishes  the  basis  for 
a  new  departure  in  the  study  of  cerebral  disease.  The  results  of  these 
workers  have  been  more  appreciated  abroad  than  at  home,  where  they  have 
hardly  yet  become  generally  known.  Then  the  all-important  question 
is  sure  to  arise — Has  there  been,  or  is  there  likely  to  be,  any  practical 
application  of  the  theory  or  doctrines  attempted  to  be  taught  by  these 
and  such  like  experiments  1  Shall  we  be  any  the  better  able  to  treat 
morbid  states  of  the  nervous  system  by  the  knowledge  that  there  are 
motor  and  sensory  areas  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  or  any  more 
I  definite  knowledge  of  its  anatomy  and  functions  than  we  have  known 
before?  In  reply  to  these  cpxestions,  Dr.  Alexander  Eobertson  observes 
that  already,  especially  in  France,  in  several  cases  motor  symptoms  have 
been  taken  by  surgeons  as  guides  to  the  seat  of  morbid  action;  and  with 
successful  results  the  skull  has  been  trephined  over  the  part  of  the  brain 
which  the  character  of  the  movements  pointed  out.  The  operation  of 
trephining  (which  has  long  fallen  into  comparative  disuse)  may  now, 
especially  in  these  antiseptic  operation  days,  be  performed  with  greater 
precision,  and  gTeater  probability  of  success  than  in  the  past — a  result  due 
to  the  experiments  and  observations  relating  to  the  localisation  of  motor 
function,  and  to  Lister's  antiseptic  teachings.  Should  there  be  fixed  pain  in 
the  head  in  the  motor  region,  the  localisation  of  disease  by  symptoms 
becomes  of  course  more  certain.  Such  pain  is  often  associated  with  disease 
of  the  skull — generally  syphilitic.  But  even  though  no  pain  is  felt  by 
the  patient,  it  may  be  elicited  at  the  diseased  part  by  percussion  of 
the  skull  with  the  point  of  the  finger.  Dr.  Alexander  Robertson 
demonstrated  this  fact  on  two  patients  shown  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Pathological  and  Clinical  Society  of  Glasgow,  in  Dec,  1877.  In  one 
of  these  cases  of  localised  convulsions,  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Robertson  that 
if  the  disease  were  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  implicating  the  inner 
membranes  (though  these  parts  Avere  not  sensitive  in  health,  they  would 
be  so  if  they  were  the  seat  of  morbid  change),  it  might  be  possible,  with- 
out hurting  the  patient,  to  transmit  as  anuch  force  by  that  means  as  Avould 
irritate  the  diseased  part  into  sensibility.  The  result  was  as  described — ■ 
pain  was  elicited  by  percussion.  He  has  in  four  cases  since  developed 
pain  of  this  kind — the  patients  being  unconscious  of  any  unpleasant 
sensation  before  percussion;  and  in  all  of  them  (particularly  in  three) 
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the  effect  of  counter-irritation  over  the  painful  part  was  highly  beneficial;, 
and  in  two  of  the  cases  the  application  of  percussion  strikingly  supported 
Hitzig  and  Terrier's  views.  In  percussing  the  skull,  great  care  should- 
be  taken  to  apply  the  same  amount  of  force  at  each  tap;  and  to  avoid 
suggesting  to  the  patient,  by  remark  or  otherwise,  any  particular  point 
of  the  skull.  Dr.  Eobertson  is  in  the  habit  of  first  tapping  the  whole 
head  with  the  finger,  and  then  asking  the  patient  if  he  feels  pain  at  one 
place  more  than  another.  Should  this  be  so,  the  observation  is  to  be 
verified  by  a  second  percussion.  Diagnosis  by  percussion  may  thus  be 
of  value  in  cases  where  there  is  the  least  ground  for  suspecting  the 
presence  of  disease  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  in  its  membranes. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  journal  called  "Brain,"  Dr.  Farrier  corroborates  and 
illustrates  the  value  of  percussion  of  the  skull  as  an  aid  in  diagnosis. 

IV.— MORBID  ANATOMY  AND  PATHOLOGICAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  SEVERAL 
PARTS  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  FURNISHING  GUIDES 
TO  THE  CLINICAL  INVESTIGATION  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASE. 

In  dealing  with  the  diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  as  of  other 
parts  of  the  body,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  physician  to  ascertain,  as 
correctly  as  possible,  the  locality  of  the  lesion,  the  nature  of  the  affection, 
and  of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  part  affected.  Although  it  has  been 
sometimes  asserted  that  it  is  of  little  practical  importance  to  dis- 
criminate accurately  between  diseases  of  one  part  of  the  brain  or 
of  its  membranes  and  those  of  another,  because  the  treatment  may  be 
the  same  for  all;  yet,  for  the  sake  of  science — because  "knowledge 
is  power,"  and  because  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  must  eventually 
alleviate  the  sufferings  and  lessen  the  sorrows  of  humanity — the  sooner 
such  doctrines  are  ignored  the  better  for  the  Science  of  Medicine;  and, 
moreover,  the  majority  of  the  medical  profession  are  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate the  i)rinciple  that  diagnosis  should  l)e  carried  as  far  as  possible. 
"  Though  the  practical  gain  directly  to  be  ascribed  to  Hitzig's  and 
Ferrier's  observations  on  the  localisation  of  cerebral  function  may  not 
as  yet  appear  to  be  great,  still,  as  in  many  another  important  discovery,, 
the  gain  may  afterwards  become  apparent  by  richer  fruits.  Inquiry,  at 
least,  is  stimulated,  and  new  fields  of  investigation  are  opened  up,  some 
practical,  and  others  speculative.  The  latter,  the  speculative  class,  relate 
to  some  of  the  deepest  problems  that  can  engage  our  thoughts — those, 
namely,  that  are  concerned  with  the  union  between  mind  and  matter.. 
Objection  has  been  taken  to  such  studies  for  that  verj''  reason.  It  is 
urged  that  they  lead  to  materialistic  views  of  mind.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  have  that  tendency;  we  are  yet  profoundly, 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  mind,  and  of  how  it  is  associated  with  matter  " 
(Dr.  Alexander  Robertson  in  Glasgow  Med.  Journ.,I)ec.,  1879,  p.  421). 
And  even  "if  the  association  of  separate  mental  faculties  with  distinct  convo- 
lutions were  satisfactorily  determined,  we  should  be  no  nearer  the  solution, 
of  the  mysterious  problem,  why  the  energy  evolved  from  the  molecular 
changes  taking  place  in  one  group  of  nerve  cells  produces  one  kind  of 
intellectual  phenomena,  and  another  group  another  kind.  Or  why  from 
one  brain  proceeds  a  wealth  of  fancy  and  imagination  which  stamps  it& 
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producer  as  a  true  poet;  from  another,  speculation  and  discoveries  on  the 
constitution  of  mind  and  matter,  which  mark  an  epoch  in  science  and 
philosophy;  from  a  third,  the  merest  commonplaces,  or  even  absurdities, 
which  prove  their  author  to  be  a  mediocrity  or  a  fool;  or  why  man, 
more  than  the  brutes  which  perish,  is  endowed  with  a  self-consciousness, 
with  the  power  of  distinguishing  good  from  evil,  right  from  wrong. 
All  these  are  problems  which  lie  beyond  the  range  of  anatomico-physio- 
logical  inquiry;  and,  regarding  them  we  might  indeed  say,  in  terms  not 
unlike  those  used  by  the  prophet  of  old — that  '  eye  hath  not  seen,  no)-  ear 
heard,  and  it  hath  not  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  understand ' " 
(Turner,  JFest  Pddlng  Asylum  Reports,  Vol.  III.,  p.  29). 

The  following  are  elementary  facts  which  niust  be  kept  in  view  : — 

(1.)  "The  nervous  force,  nervous  power,  or  nervous  influence,"  which  makes 
itself  known  by  sensation  and  motion,  also  by  the  various  ways  in  which 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  functions  are  expressed,  constitutes  the  primary 
elements  of  inquiry  as  to  sensory,  motor,  co-ordinating,  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional phenomena.  Each  nerve-fibre  in  a  fasciculus  acts  quite  independ- 
ently from  end  to  end, — quite  isolated  from  the  others  in  its  vicinity ; 
and  thus  at  once  we  have  the  enunciation  of  three  distinct  sets  of  pheno- 
mena associated  with  the  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  to  be  accurately 
investigated.    These  are, — 

First,  Plienomena  of  Isolated  Conduction. — Impaired,  exalted,  or  perverted 
action  is  presented  by  those  nerve-fibres  only  which  are  affected  by  the 
irritating  or  depressing  cause;  and  the  adjoining  filires,  though  in  ever  such 
close  approximation,  are  not  implicated. 

Second,  Phenomena  of  Sym])athy  or  Irradiation  of  Sensations. — That 
irritation  may  be  propagated  from  a  fibia  originally  excited  to  other 
centripetal  nerves. 

Third,  The  Phenomena  of  Intelligence. — The  brain,  through  its  cortex 
and  central  ganglia,  furnishes  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  manifestation 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  properly  so  called,  such  as  the  Emotions, 
Passions,  Volition,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  essential  to  Sensation. 
The  evolution  of  power  or  nerve-force  immediately  connected  with  Mind, 
emanates  from  the  supreme  centres,  the  hemispherical  ganglia;  and 
clinical  observation  points  out  that  in  those  cases  in  which  disease  has 
been  found  to  commence  at  the  circumference  of  the  brain,  and  proceed 
towards  the  centre,  the  mental  faculties  are  affected  first  (e.g.,  in  meningitis); 
whereas  in  those  diseases  which  commence  at  the  central  parts  of  the 
organ,  and  proceed  towards  the  circumference,  the  mental  faculties  are 
affected  last — e.g.,  tumors  in  the  central  white  substance. 

(2.)  The  spinal  cord,  by  its  connection  with  the  brain,  furnishes 
conditions  necessary  for  combined  movements;  and  clinical  observation 
shows  that  in  cases  where  the  centred  portion  of  the  cord  is  affected  previous 
to  the  external  portion,  the  individual  retains  the  sensibility  and  power 
of  moving  the  limbs,  but  wants  the  power  to  stand  or  walk ;  whereas, 
when  disease  commences  in  the  meninges  of  the  cord,  pain,  twitching, 
convulsions,  numbness  or  paralysis,  indicate  lesion  in  the  white  conducting 
matter. 

(3.)  The  brain  alone  furnishes  conditions  necessary  for  Intelligence ;  and 
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witli  the  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system  those  conditions  which  are 
concerned  with  the  balancing  and  co-ordination  of  motor  and  sensific  'power.  ' 

Any  part  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  the  seat  of  disease,  giving  rise 
to  sjmaptoms  indicating  the  special  functions  of  the  parts  affected,  and  the 
extent  of  the  lesion.  The  symptoms  may  be  significant  of  the  specific 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  vary  according  as  the  following  parts  are 
affected  : — (1.)  Portions  of  the  motor  tracts;  (2.)  portions  of  the  co-ordinat- 
ing tracts  and  centres;  (3.)  jjortions  of  the  sensory  tract;  (4.)  the  peripheral 
nerves;  (5.)  the  cord;  (6.)  the  intracranial  centres. 

I.  Localisation  of  Brain  Disease. — The  grounds  of  diagnosis  of  the  locality 
of  nervous  diseases  generally  may  be  summed  up  as  follows,  supple- 
mentary to  the  functional  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Ferrier : — 

(a.)  The  brain  is  presumed  to  be  the  seat  of  lesion  when  several  of  the 
special  senses  are  simultaneously  affected ;  when  Perception,  Ideation, 
Volition,  and  special  Sensation  are  affected ;  when  the  muscles  and  general 
sensory  nerves  are  implicated  longitudinally  and  unilaterally  (hemiplegia); 
when  muscles  situated  so  high  as  those  of  the  face  and  tongue  are  in- 
volved, and  the  orbicularis  of  the  eyelids  does  not  share  in  their  affection. 
In  those  rare  cases  of  bilateral  (or  transverse)  paralysis  {paraidegia) 
resulting  from  some  cerebral  change,  the  symptoms  at  some  period  of  the 
case  have  generally  referred  to  the  head  (by  their  special  character),  so 
that,  by  a  combination  of  the  two  classes  of  observations,  the  general 
diagnosis  may  almost  universally  be  established. 

(b.)  The  spinal  cord,  is  presumed  to  be  tlie  organ  affected  when  the 
symptoms  of  luotory  and  sensory  character  are  distributed  transversely 
or  bilaterally,  inducing  paraplegia  or  transverse  spasms  ;  the  mental 
functions  being  unchanged.  The  precise  locality  may  be  estimated  some- 
times from  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  spinal  nerves.  If  the 
lesion  or  disease  is  high,  speech,  deglutition,  or  respiration  may  be 
impaired.  There  is  often  erection  of  the  penis,  and  the  retention  or 
voluntary  discharge  of  fseces  or  urine. 

(c.)  The  nerve-trunks  are  presumed  to  be  the  seat  of  lesion  when  the 
symptoms  are  refei-able  to  an  isolated  muscle,  or  group  of  musclps,  or  to 
a  small  portion  of  the  sensory  surface. 

In  diagnosing  the  locality  of  diseases  of  the  brain  generally,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish,  in  the  first  instance,  the  intrinsic  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system ;  also,  local  diseases  from  nervous  complications  of  other 
diseases  not  of  a  local  kind.  It  is  necessary  also  to  distinguish  affections 
of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves,  as  much  as  possible  from  each  other ; 
and,  lastly,  to  separate  diseases  of  the  meninges  from  cerebral  lesions. 

Characters  of  Meningeal  as  distinguished  from 
Cerebral  Disease. 

CEREBRAL  DISEASE.  MENINGEAL  DISEASE. 

1.  From  the  outset,  or  from  a  very  early       1.  It  is  not  till  some  time  after  the 

stage  of  development,  there  is  loss  of  some  detection  gf  signs  of  disease  that  dimiuu- 

one  or  more  of  the  proper  nervous  func-  tion  or  loss  of  nervous  function  takes 

tions,  such  as  paralysis,  anesthesia,  loss  of  place, 
memory. 
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2.  Cerebral  disease  is  not  commonly      2.  The  subsequent  diminution  or  loss 
attended  by  high-marked  exaggei-ation  of   of  nervous  function  which  succeeds  the 
function,  such  as  furious  delirium,  con-    prolonged  existence  of  "  head  symptoms " 
vulsions,  intense  hyperaesthesia,  pain  or    is  generally  preceded,  in  cases  of  menin- 
tenderness.  geal  disease,  by  extremely  severe  excite- 
ment or  exaggeration  of  functions,  such 
as  pain,  tenderness,  furious  delirium,  or 
convulsions. 

3.  Little  vascular  excitement  attends  3.  In  meningeal  affections  there  is 
cerebral  disease,  nor  is  there  frequently  usually  much  local  vascular  excitement, 
any  highly  marked  general  disturbance.      with  general  disturbance. 

4.  Paralysis  and  anesthesia,  losses  of  4.  Spasms,  convulsions,  pain,  and  de- 
vohtion,  ideation,  perception,  and  the  lirium,  are  the  general  features  of  menin- 
like,  characterise  cerebral  disease.  geal  disease. 

It  is  chiefly  by  the  history  of  the  case  that  nervous  symptoms  peculiar 
to  the  Specific  or  Constitutional  class  of  diseases  are  to  be  distinguished. 
It  is  also  generally  worthy  of  notice  that  symptoms  referable  to  altered 
nervous  functions,  are  the  earhest  indications  of  intrinsic  or  local  diseases 
of  the  organs  of  the  nervous  system;  and  that  when  general  disease 
exists  of  a  Specific  or  Constitutional  kind,  the  nervous  symptoms  are 
secondary  in  relation  to  the  time  of  their  appearance,  compared  with  the 
earliest  manifestation  of  sjonptoms  of  ill-health. 

The  diagnostic  value  of  vomiting,  as  a  symptom  of  cerebral  disease,  is 
one  which  must  be  thoroughly  ajipreciated  and  never  lost  sight  of  The 
intimate  sympathy  subsisting  between  the  stomach  and  the  head  is  a  matter 
of  daily  observation.  Headache  from  gastric  disturbance  is  as  common 
as  vomiting  from  cerebral  derangement.  In  children  especially,  the  exist- 
ence of  obstinate  but  easily  accomiilishecl  vomiting  is  more  frequently 
indicative  of  head  rather  than  of  stomach  disease. 

A  consideration  of  the  following  points  {%t  comparison  tabulated)  may 
be  useful  as  showing  that  while  vomiting  may  depend  upon  derangement 
in  the  gastro-intestinal  canal,  it  may  also  dejjend  upon  increased  sensory 
or  reflex  action,  and  is  thus  a  valuable  indication  of  cerebral  disease. 


Contrast  between  Gastri 

GASTEIC  OR  HEPATIC  VOMITING. 

I.  There  is  nausea,  which  is  relieved,  at 
all  events  temporarily,  by  the  discharge. 


2.  The  tongue  is  foul,  the  conjunctivas 
often  yellowish,  and  the  headache  second- 
ary in  respect  of  time. 

3.  Griping  pain  in  the  abdomen,  diar- 
rhoea, and  disordered  evacuations  fre- 
quently attend  the  gastric  or  hepatic 
vomiting. 

4.  Retching  and  increased  salivation 
attend  gastric  or  hepatic  vomiting. 


J  AND  Cerebral  Vomiting. 

CBEEBEAL  VOMITING. 

1.  Little  or  no  nausea,  and  the  vomit- 
ing continues,  in  spite  of  the  complete 
discharge  of  its  contents  by  the  stomach, 
so  soon  as  anything  (liquid  or  solid)  is 
introduced. 

2.  The  tongue  may  be  clean,  the  con- 
junctivae colourless  or  injected,  and  the 
headache  primary. 

3.  Obstinate  constipation  generally  at- 
tends cerebral  vomiting. 


4.  In  cerebral  vomiting  the  stomach  is 
emptied  almost  without  effort,  and  with- 
out any  increase  of  the  salivary  secretion. 


Dr.  David  Terrier  having  so  far  localised  "  the  functions  of  the  brain," 
as  described  in  previous  pages,  proceeds  to  localise  cerebral  disease,  as 
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the  complement  of  his  previous  investigations,  from  a  clinical  and  patho- 
logical standpoint  of  these  functions;  and  the  question  which  attracts 
attention  at  j)resent  is,  "  Whether  different  regions  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres have  different  functions  1  and  whether,  therefore,  the  symptoms 
of  cerebral  disease  vary  with  the  locality  of  the  lesion?"  In  the  face  of 
many  diflBculties  which  attend  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  Dr.  Terrier  states 
some  principles  which  must  guide  research  and  determine  conclusions. 
These  are  : — (a.)  We  cannot  assume  any  causal  relation,  unless  the  lesion  in 
question  is  constantly  (or  more  frequently  than  chance  could  account  for) 
associated  with  the  same  symptoms ;  (b.)  sound  induction  being  once 
established,  any  statement  in  opposition  must  be  regarded  as  incredible. 
In  considering  locaUsation  of  brain-function,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  functions  and  diseases  of  the  brain  manifest  themselves 
under  two  aspects;  namely, — (a.)  the  psychological,  and  (b.)  the  phy- 
siological, the  phenomena  of  each  of  which  appeal  to  two  distinct 
methods  of  investigation,  subjective  and  objective.  The  following  axioms 
also  commend  themselves,  otherwise  they  would  not  be  axioms: — 1st 
Axiom, — The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind;  2nd  Axiom, — When 
mental  aberrations  exist,  the  brain  is  diseased  organically ;  3rd  Axiom, — 
Brain  is  necessary  to  sensory  perception  and  voluntary  motion.  But 
as  far  as  investigation  has  gone,  "diseases  of  the  brain  do  not  affect 
psychological  and  physiological  functions  equally."  Diseases  which  pro- 
duce very  obvious  affection  of  motility  and  sensibility,  cause  no  obvious 
mental  disorder;  and  diseases  which  are  capable  of  producing  the  most 
profound  mental  distui'bances  do  not  necessarily  affect  motions  and 
sensation.  4th,  Almost  an  axiom  has  been  taught  since  the  time  of 
AretjBUS,  and  been  accepted  alike  by  physiologists  and  physicians — 
namely,  that  "  When  paralysis  results  from  lesion  of  cerebral  hemispheres,  it 
occurs  on  the  side  opposite  the  lesion."  But  there  are  also  cases  (1  in 
1000)  in  which  the  paralysis  is  direct,  or  on  the  same  side.  Hence 
exceptions  to  the  "  all  but "  universal  law  have  been  noted,  so  that  what 
otherwise  would  be  an  absolute  rule  is  converted  into  an  "  approximate 
generalisation."  It  is  a  possible  occurrence,  exjjli cable  in  special  cases 
from  the  unusual  development  of  motor  strands  in  the  brain. 

Hughlings  Jackson  has  shown  that  convulsions  of  cerebral  origin  are 
dependent  on  irritation  of  discharging  lesions  of  certain  convolutions  near, 
and  functionally  related  to,  the  corpus  striatum.  He  thus  indicated  for 
the  first  time,  in  1864,  the  motor  functions  of  certain  regions  of  the 
cortex  ;  and  so  explained  the  j^henomena  of  unilateral  cerebral  convul- 
sions, as  in  hemiplegia  epilepsy,  where  consciousness  is  observed  to  be 
retained  during  the  fits.  He  regarded  certain  convolutions  as  them- 
selves motor,  and  capable  (by  irritation)  of  motor  discharge.  In  1870 
Fritsch  and  Hitzig  made  their  important  experiments,  which  showed 
that  "  though  electricity  might  be  applied  to  some  portions  of  the 
cortex  without  producing  movements,  there  were  other  portions  of 
the  cortex  excitation  of  which  invariably  produced  movements  of  the 
opposite  side;"  and,  also,  that  "certain  movements  could  uniformly  be 
caused  by  excitation  of  certain  definite  regions " — facts  that  have  been 
verified  on  many  animals,  and  also  on  man.  Having  regard,  therefore,  to 
the  significance  of  these  facts,  it  is  desirable  to  restrict  observation  to 
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those  movements  which  result  from  excitation  of  a  certain  region  of  the 
brain — namely,  the  motor  region  (page  93,  ante) — so  as  to  avoid  confusion 
with  other  movements  which  are  indications  of  sensation.  The  phenomena 
in  question  are  the  result  of  excitation  of  the  functional  activity 
of  the  grey  matter  of  the  hemispheres,  and  the  direct  relation  of  the 
cortical  grey  matter  to  movements  has  been  established  beyond  a  doubt — 
(1.)  By  experiments  on  local  excitation  by  electricity;  (2.)  by  locaUsed 
destruction  of  the  cortex ;  (3.)  by  the  facts  of  human  pathology. 

The  effects  of  localised  destructions  of  the  cortex  are  clear  and  decisive 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  experiments  of  excitation.  These  experiments 
were  made  mainly  on  monkeys,  confirmed  by  observations  made  regarding 
disease  on  man  himself.  In  monkeys,  destruction  of  those  regions  of  the 
cortex  excitation  of  which  gives  rise  to  definite  movements  of  the  limbs, 
causes  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion,  complete  and  enduring,  and  restricted 
to  those  very  movements  the  centres  of  which  are  specially  destroyed. 
What  is  true  of  monkeys  is  also  true  of  man.  The  great  fact  towards 
which  all  these  experiments  on  different  animals  point,  is  that  the  same 
movements  have  a  plurality  of  causes,  and  are  represented  with  different 
significations  in  different  centres,- — higher  and  lower, — (1.)  Those  move- 
ments which  involve  conscious  discrimination  (volitional  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term)  are  those  alone  which  are  necessarily  paralysed  by 
destruction  of  the  cortex :  (2.)  those  movements  which  are  variously 
described  as  automatic,  instinctive  or  responsive  (including  all  the  motor 
adjustments  concerned  in  equilibration,  locomotor  co-ordination,  and 
instinctive  emotional  exi^ression),  are  more  or  less  completely  and  inde- 
pendently organised  in  the  centres  situated  below  the  cortex.  We  must 
therefore,  (1.)  clearly  distinguish  between  the  diflPerent  kinds  of  move- 
ments and  their  respective  centres;  and,  (2.)  regard  paralysis  of  truly 
volitional  movements,  or  those  involving  conscious  discrimination,  as  the 
only  essential  feature  of  cortical  lesions.  Thus  Goltz's  experiments  on  dogs 
show  that,  though  a  dog's  paw  is  not  permanently  paralysed  as  an  organ 
of  locomotion  by  destruction  of  the  cortex,  yet  it  remains  permanently 
paralysed  fm'  all  those  actions  in  which  it  is  employed  as  a  hand.  The 
poor  dog  cannot  pull  or  push  the  door  to  open  it  with  the  fore-paw  which 
he  once  used  as  a  hand  for  that  purpose.  The  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  results  of  experimental  physiology,  and  which  are 
justified  by  the  facts  of  human  pathology  are — (1.)  That  there  are 
certain  regions  in  the  cortex  to  which  definite  functions  can  be 
assigned;  (2.)  that  the  phenomena  of  cortical  lesions  vary,  («.)  according 
to  their  seat,  (5.)  according  to  their  character — viz.,  as  irritative  lesions, 
or  destructive  lesions,  two  classes  into  which  all  the  lesions  may  be 
theoretically  reduced. 

The  experiments  of  physiology  necessitate  the  strictest  topographical 
accuracy  in  the  position  and  limits  of  individual  centres.  It  is  also  of 
vital  importance  that  the  same  accuracy  should  be  observed  in  respect  to 
the  situation  of  lesions  in  the  human  brain.  Most  of  the  older  records  of 
cerebral  disease  have  to  be  discarded  unless  supplemented  by  drawings, 
specimens,  or  descriptions  of  the  position  of  the  lesion  in  relation  to  certain 
fixed  points.  Many  of  such  cases  can  now  be  read  in  the  light  which 
recent  experiments  throw  upon  them — but  may  not  be  used  to  establish- 
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the  laws, — only  to  confirm  them.  It  is  necessary — (1.)  To  exclude  as 
valueless  all  observations  in  which  the  toi^ography  of  the  lesion  is 
not  indicated  with  rigorous  exactitude ;  (2.)  to  select  and  reject  the 
majority  of  cases  of  multiple  lesions,  and  all  those  in  which  the  lesion  is 
diffuse ;  (3.)  to  accept  with  extreme  caution  cases  of  tumor  compressing 
without  clestroying  the  cerebral  convolutions ;  for  the  effects  of  pressure 
may  be  felt  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  lesion,  and  complicate  the 
results  (FERPaER,  1.  c.) 

The  lesions  which  are  of  special  value  to  be  studied  are — cases  of 
wounds,  lacerations,  or  loss  of  substance,  with  various  forms  of  chronic 
degeneration,  such  as  atrophy,  necrosis,  and  the  like ;  and  the  results  of 
haemorrhage  and  inflammation,  Avhich.  though  at  first  complex,  subside 
into  local  lesions,  such  as  cicatrices,  cysts,  softenings,  abscesses;  or,  in 
general,  all  lesions  which  exclude  meningo-encephalitis,  mechanical 
compression,  or  general  cerebral  disturbance.  The  exact  nature  of 
the  lesion  is  not  of  importance,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  one  causing,  (a.) 
irritation,  or  (b.)  destruction  of  cerebral  tissue.  The  results  of  physio- 
logical experimentation  are  still,  however,  in  advance  of  pathology  as 
regards  precision  and  exactitude. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  pathological  results  : — 
A.  Lesions  of  the  Frontal  Lohes. — The  frontal  lobe  includes, — Superior, 
middle,  and  inferior  frontal  convolutions,  and  the  ascending  frontal  or 
j)ra;central  convolution,  together  with  the  orbital  and  internal  aspect  of  the 
corresponding  region.  But  for  physiological  and  pathological  purposes  it 
is  necessary  to  subdivide  this  region,  and  to  term  that  part  which,  in  its 
relation  to  the  skull,  is  roughly  bounded  by  the  coronal  suture,  the  p'ce- 
frontal  loie,  or  anterofrontal  region,  (a.)  Effects  of  experiments  on  the 
monkey  in  this  region  by  electrical  irritation  are  negative — they  cause  no 
motor  reaction,  (h.)  Sudden  and  extensive  lacerations  may  be  made  in  the 
]yi'Oifrontal  region,  and  large  jiortions  of  the  brain-si;bstance  may  be  lost 
without  causing  imjiairment  either  of  sensation  or  of  motion,  and  without 
very  evident  disturbance  of  any  kind,  bodily  or  mental,  especially  if  the 
lesion  be  unilateral.  There  are  multitudes  of  cases  on  record  in  which 
these  regions  have  been  the  seat  of  extensive  disease  on  one  or  both  sides 
with  a  like  negative  result  as  regards  sensation  or  motion ;  and  recovery 
has  taken  place  after  the  most  frightful  lacerations  and  loss  of  cerebral 
substance — e.g.,  American  crowbar  case,  and  many  other  cases  quoted 
by  Terrier,  (c.)  Of  cases  of  softening  or  abscess  in  this  region  (prse- 
fi-ontal)  many  are  on  record  without  any  oljjective  symptoms  (Ferrier, 
Localisation  of  Brain  Disease,  p.  33).  {d)  Marked  mental  deficiency,  how- 
ever (without  any  objective  symptoms  as  regards  motility  or  sensibility), 
has  been  frequently  noted  in  connection  with  arrested  development,  or 
atrophy  of  the  frontal  lobes ;  and  the  frequent  association  of  idiocy  with 
absence  or  impaired  development  of  the  frontal  lobes  is  a  commonly 
recognised  fact. 

Generally,  as  to  the  prsefrontal  lobes,  we  cannot  attach  objective  motor 
or  sensory  functions  to  them ;  for  when  injured  or  experimented  upon  or 
diseased,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  affection  of  motility  or  sensibility, 
whether  in  connection  with  sudden  or  slowly  progressive  lesions.  Hence, 
positive  indications  of  disease  of  the  prsefrontal  lobes  must  be  very 
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obscure,  and  cases  in  which  sensation  or  motion  has  been  affected  with 
lesions  in  the  preefrontal  lobes  cannot  be  regarded  as  other  than  cases  of 
coexistent  or  multiple  lesions.  Between  lesions  of  the  prsefrontal  lobes 
and  such  symptoms  we  have  no  grounds  for  assuming  even  indirect  causal 
relationship.  Such  relationship  must,  however,  be  admitted  in  the  case 
of  tumors,  because  they  influence  regions  at  a  distance  from  their  actual 
site,  or  in  the  case  of  disease — such  as  encephalitis  or  meningitis  spreading 
backwards — i.e.,  to  the  invasion  of  the  motor  area  of  the  brain. 

The  diagnosis  of  lesions  in  the  prsefrontaj  region  is  to  be  made  chiefly 
from  indirect  or  accessory  symptoms — e.g.,  indications  from  the  history  of 
some  traumatic  lesion,  or  from  the  proximity  of  some  affection  of  the 
nasal  fossa,  or  from  some  disturbance  of  the  sense  of  smell.  But  in  the 
absence  of  all  these,  the  question  arises,  "Are  there  any  symptoms 
directly  indicating  disease  of  the  prsefrontal  lobes  Although  none 
are  pathognomonic,  experimental  physiology  and  the  observation  of  injuries 
have  brought  into  prominence  certain  facts  which  are  of  importance  in 
answering  this  question.  "  Eemoval  or  destruction  by  the  cautery  of  the 
antero-frontal  lobes  is  not  followed  by  any  definite  physiological  results. 
The  animals  retain  the  appetites  and  instincts,  and  are  capable  of  exhibit- 
ing emotional  feeling.  The  sensory  faculties — sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste, 
smell — remain  unimpaired.  The  powers  of  voluntary  motion  are 
retained  in  their  integrity,  and  there  is  little  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
such  an  extensive  lesion,  or  a  removal  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  brain. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  apparent  absence  of  physiological  symptoms, 
I  could  perceive  a  very  decided  alteration  in  the  animals'  character  and 
behaviour,  though  it  is  difficult  to  state  in  precise  terms  the  nature  of 
the  change.  The  animals  operated  on  w-^re  selected  on  account  of  their 
intelligent  character.  After  the  operation,  though  they  might  seem  to 
one  (who  had  not  compared  their  present  with  their  past)  fairly  up  to 
the  average  of  monkey  intelligence,  they  had  undergone  a  considerable 
psychological  alteration.  Instead  of,  as  before,  being  actively  interested  in 
their  surroundings,  and  curiously  prying  into  all  that  came  within  the  field 
of  their  observation,  they  remained  apathetic  or  dull,  or  dozed  off  to  sleej), 
responding  only  to  the  sensations  or  impressions  of  the  moment,  or  varying 
their  listlessness  with  restless  and  purposeless  wanderings  to  and  fro. 
While  not  actually  deprived  of  intelligence,  they  had  lost,  to  all  appearance, 
the  faculty  of  attention  and  intelligent  observation  "  (Ferkier's  Functions 
of  Brain,  p.  230).  With  regard  also  to  the  psychical  characters  of  some 
of  the  cases  of  disease  and  injury  of  the  frontal  lobes  in  man,  they  are  in 
many  respects  similar  to  those  seen  in  monkeys  after  removal  of  the 
praefrontal  lobes  ;  as,  for  example,  the  American  crowbar  case,  and  many 
others  mentioned  by  Ferrier.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Crichton  Browne 
on  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  "  also  tend  to  show  that  the  earlier 
symptoms,  inter  alia,  are — general  restlessness  and  unsteadiness  of  mind, 
with  impairment  of  attention,  alternating  with  apathy  and  drowsiness, 
which  coincide  with  the  morbid  changes  occurring  at  this  stage,  more 
particularly  in  the  frontal  regions"  {West  Riding  Reports,  p.  223). 

The  psychical  phenomena  are  all-important  here  with  diagrams  of 
lesions  of  the  prsefrontal  lobes. 

B.  Lesions  of  the  Motor  Regions. — These  regions,  called  now  "  the  motor 
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area  of  the  brain,"  have  been  definitely  determined  by  experiments  on 
monkeys.  The  area  inchides  the  bases  of  the  three  frontal  convolutions, 
with  those  bounding  the  fissure  of  Rolando — namely,  the  ascending  frontal 
and  ascending  farietal  with  its  superior  continuation,  termed  the  postero- 
parietal,  together  with  the  inner  aspect  of  the  same,  called  the  ixiracentral 
lobule  by  the  French  pathologists.  In  this  region  there  are  situated 
certain  definable  areas,  stimulation  of  which  by  the  electric  current  gives 
rise  to  certain  definite  movements  on  the  opposite  side — namely,  of  the  leg 
and  hand,  facial,  oral,  and  lingual  muscles ;  while  complete  destruction  of 
the  defined  area  causes  complete  paralysis  of  all  those  movements,  and 
limited  or  dissociated  paralysis  if  individual  areas  only  are  destroyed — 
the  paralysis  in  this  case  being  confined  to  those  movements  which  are 
excited  by  irritation  of  the  same.  It  is  of  importance  also  to  bear  in 
mind  how  this  region  of  the  brain  is  supplied  with  blood — namely,  by 
the  middle  cerebral  or  Sylvian  artery,  by  four  or  five  branches,  each  of 
which  nourishes  a  special  area  (see  page  51,  ante).  This  artery  may  be 
occluded  in  its  main  trunk,  or  in  its  individual  branches ;  and  the 
arrangement  is  such  that  the  arteries  of  the  based  ganglia  may  still 
remain  pervious,  though  the  cortical  arteries  are  occluded  by  emboli. 
Hence  it  is  that  softening,  limited  to  the  cortical  grey  matter  and  sub- 
jacent medulla,  may  and  does  frequently  occur  while  the  based  ganglia 
remain  intact. 

The  lesions  which  invade  this  region  may  also  be  arranged  into  two 
classes,  according  as  they  are  (1.)  destructive,  (2.)  irritative.  But  practically, 
a  complete  separation  of  the  two  cannot  always  be  maintained ;  for 
"  lesions  which  result  ultimately  in  total  disintegration  and  paralysis,  are 
not  unfrequently  associated  with  irritative  or  convulsive  phenomena,  which 
may  be  limited  or  more  or  less  general." 

There  is  now  a  large  body  of  evidence  which  shows — (1.)  that  destructive 
lesions  of  this  motor  area  invariably  cause  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion ; 
(2.)  that  there  is  a  differentiation  in  this  part  of  the  cortex  of  distinct 
centres  corresponding  iu  situation  to  those  experimentally  established  in 
the  brain  of  the  monkey,  destructive  lesions  of  which  cause  hmited  or 
dissociated  paralysis  of  their  respective  movements  or  muscular  combina- 
tions. But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  possible  in  all  cases  of  purely 
cortical  parcdysis  to  demonstrate  lesions  in  these  centres ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  evidence,  no  case  on  record  of  the  occurrence  of  a 
destructive  lesion  in  the  motor  area  not  associated  with  motor  paralysis. 
A  cyst  or  tumor  may  appear  to  lie  in  the  cortex  of  the  motor  zone ;  but 
if  the  grey  matter  is  not  injured,  motion  will  remain,  as  such  cysts  or 
tumors  push  aside  without  destroying  the  tissue. 

The  nature  of  the  experimental  evidence  is  of  this  kind  in  the  case 
of  monkeys.  The  brain  is  exposed,  and  Terrier  then  applied  that  which 
is  imiversally  recognised  as  an  excitant  of  nerves  and  nerve  centres — 
namely,  electricity  to  a  certain  spot,  which  was  followed  by  a  definite 
movement.  All  other  conditions  remaining  the  same  this  spot  is  destroyed 
by  the  cautery  (a  complete  destroyer  of  animal  tissues) ;  and  immediately 
there  is  paralysis  of  the  muscles  formerly  thrown  into  action  by  the 
electrical  stimulus  (Ferrier,  Loccdisation  of  Cerebral  Disease,  p.  40). 

Destructive  lesions  of  the  motoi'  area  are  thus  either,  (a.)  general,  or  (b.) 
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partial.  The  general  lesions  in  the  monkeys  are  extensive,  represented  by- 
general  disorganisation  of  the  cortical  area,  and  paralysis  of  voluntary 
motion  (without  affecting  sensation)  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body, 
possessing  all  those  features  which  characterise  ordinary  cerebral  paralysis — 
namely,  hemiplegia,  which,  though  at  first  absolute,  gradually  subsides  into 
a  condition  in  which  there  is  complete  paralysis  of  all  the  most  volitional 
movements,  while  associated,  alternating,  or  bilateral  movements  are  more 
or  less  spared.  Hence  the  hand  is  more  paralysed  than  the  arm;  the 
arm  more  than  the  leg ;  and  the  lower  facial  movements  more  than  the 
upper ;  while  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  affected.  A 
limited  region  (in  the  middle  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution), 
when  stimulated,  caused  supination  and  flexion  of  the  forearm ;  and  when 
the  area  was  completely  destroyed  the  result  was  paralysis  of  motion, 
limited  to  this  particular  movement. 

These  are  examples  of  general  and  partial  lesions  of  the  cortex  induced 
by  experiment,  and  under  circumstances  free  from  complications.  But 
lesions  induced  by  disease  are  not  so  simple.  Apart  from  traumatic  lesions 
cases  of  cortical  disease  in  that  part  of  the  human  brain  corresponding 
to  the  like  motor-area  in  the  monkey,  show  that  similar  lesions  in  the 
human  brain  produce  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  body — a  hemiplegia  like  that  resulting  from  destructive  lesion 
of  the  corpus  striatum,  or,  more  particularly,  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
internal  capsule.  This  paralysis  is  frequently  associated  with  rigidity  or 
convulsive  spasms  in  the  paralysed  parts,  particularly  in  the  early  stage ; 
and  if  destruction  of  the  cortical  substance  be  complete,  the  paralysis  is  of 
permanent  duration,  and  sooner  or  later  it  is  followed  by  late  rigidity, 
and  secondary  sclerosis  of  the  motor  tracts.  This  degeneration  is  trace- 
able in  the  medullary  fibres,  crus  cerebri,  pons,  and  pyramid  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  on  the  side  of  the  lesion ;  and  thence,  mainly  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral 
column ;  while  a  corresponding  band  of  secondary  degeneration  frequently 
exists  on  the  internal  aspect  of  the  anterior  column  of  the  same  side  as 
the  lesion  (Turck,  Charcot,  Flechsig,  quoted  by  Ferrier,  1.  c,  p.  45). 

These  are  exactly  the  tracts  which  have  been  shown  to  be  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  pyramidal  strands ;  and  the  fact  of  the  direct  continuity 
of  this  degeneration  with  that  commencing  under  the  cortex  proves, 
in  accordance  with  Waller's  and  Tiirck's  researches,  the  direct  motor 
signification  of  the  cortical  regions  to  which  these  fibres  are  traced;  and 
Tiirck's  observations  on  the  secondary  affections  of  the  cord  seem  to  show 
that  when  disease  destroys  a  certain  portion  of  the  nervous  centre,  the 
strands,  filaments,  or  cords  of  nerve-substance  which  proceed  from  that 
centre,  or  arrive  there,  subsequently  degenerate,  having  ceased  to  receive 
or  convey  an  impulse.  This  degeneration  takes  place  in  the  same 
direction  in  which  these  strands  or  filaments  convey  impressions;  thus, 
in  the  centripetal  fasciculi  (posterior  columns)  the  secondary  affection 
occurs  always  in  the  centripetal  direction;  while  in  the  centrifugal 
fasciculi  (anterior  columns)  it  shows  itself  in  the  centrifugal  direction; 
and  in  the  mixed  fasciculi  (lateral  columns)  it  shows  in  both  directions. 
Thus  it  happens  that  secondary  affections  of  filaments  or  strands  of 
fibres  in  the  spinal  cord  may  result  from  a  lesion  in  one  of  the 
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hemispheres  of  the  brain,  generally  in  about  five  weeks  after  the 
primary  injury.  This  observation  may  be  regarded  as  a  rule;  and  to 
some  extent  it  may  also  explain  cases  of  so-called  "paralysis  musculaire 
progressive"  which  have  been  described  by  Meryon,  Cruveilhier,  Aran, 
Valentiner,  and  Roberts;  although  the  nervous  lesion  has  only  been 
demonstrated  in  some  of  the  cases. 

It  has  also  been  shown  by  experiments  on  dogs,  that  secondary  degen- 
eration of  the  medullary  fibres  of  the  centrum  ovale  occurs  after  destruction 
of  the  cortex ;  and  that  secondary  degeneration  in  the  spinal  cord  occurs 
after  removal  of  the  limb  centres.  Ferrier  quotes  a  case  in  which  a 
caseous  degeneration  involved  the  ascending  frontal — the  bases  of  the 
three  frontal  convolutions,  the  ascending  jMvietal,  and  postero-paoietal  lobule, 
and  corresponding  internal  aspect  of  this  region,  or  paracentral  lobule, — 
the  phenomena  were  lateral  convulsions  of  the  opposite  side,  followed  by 
complete  hemiplegia,  without  loss  of  sensation. 

The  cases  all  tend  to  show  that,  from  purely  cortical  lesions  in  the 
motor  tract  so  defined,  permanent  paralysis  may  result — the  ganglia  being 
intact;  and  that  in  consequence  of  such  lesions,  secondary  degeneration 
takes  place  in  the  motor  tracts,  with  its  accompaniment,  late  rigidity. 

II.  Nature  of  the  A  ffection. — The  nature  of  the  intrinsic  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  may  be  distinguished  by  the  following  clinical  phenomena. 

A.  Acute,  but  nonfehrile,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  nervous  symp- 
toms which  attend  and  are  pecuhar  to  the  febrile  state  of  many  of  the 
(General  Diseases,  Sections  A  and  B)  diseases  already  noticed.  They  are 
of  such  a  kind  as  are  marked  by — (1.)  Diminution  or  lose  of  functional 
activity  (apoplectic  and  paralytic  diseases).  The  group  of  symptoms  called 
"  apoplectic"  are  loss  of  consciousness  and  of  voluntary  motion,  as  if  by  a 
sudden  " stroke"  (2.)  Increase  or  excess  of  functional  activity,  such  as 
of  sensibility  {neuralgia),  of  mobility  (convulsions,  spasms),  ideation 
{delirium) ;  exalted,  perverted,  or  suspended  functional  activity,  such  as  in 
chorea,  hysteria,  catalepsy,  epilepsy,  some  diseases  of  the  intellect. 

B.  Chronic  diseases,  the  character  of  chronicity  depending  not  only  on 
the  time  such  diseases  last,  but  also  on  the  severity  of  their  course. 

Such  chronic  diseases  are  marked  by — ^1.  Excessive  functional  activity, 
as  by  neurcdgia,  hallucination,  cJiorea,  hypochondriasis.  2.  Impairment,  dimi- 
nution, or  loss  of  functional  activity ;  for  example,  ancesthesia,  paralysis, 
dementia,,  epilepsy.  3.  Combinations  of  these  conditions,  such  as — (1.) 
Loss  of  mobility,  with  increased  sensibility,  as  in  parcdysis  ivith  pain ; 
(2.)  loss  of  mental,  with  increased  motor  activity,  as  in  coma  with  spasms; 
(3.)  loss  of  sensibility,  with  increased  mobility,  as  in  ancestJiesia  with 
reflex  spasms. 

It  is  of  great  importance  also  to  recognise  clinically  the  differences 
between  the  symptoms  of — (1.)  Loss  of  function;  and,  (2.)  irritation. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  local  paralysis  or  loss  of  function  is  an 
irritation  in  certain  parts  of  the  nervous  centres,  or  in  the  trunk  or 
periphery  of  nerves.  Such  circumstances  may  produce  loss  of  function 
{paralysis)  in  very  different  parts  in  different  cases,  according  to  the 
particular  fibres  on  which  the  irritation  has  acted.  Thus,  there  are  now 
numerous  cases,  capable  of  clinical  recognition,  where  paralysis  of  the 
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upper  and  lower  limbs,  and  of  the  face,  as  well  as  of  contractions  and 
rigidity,  which  are  traceable  to  the  irritative  influence  of  reflex  action. 

Symptoms  of  irritation  may  be  arranged  into  two  groups,  according  as 
the  irritation  acts — (a.)  In  the  central  parts,  as  in  convalescence  from  such 
serious  illnesses  as  enteric  fever — overtaxing  the  mental  powers,  as  in  the 
case  of  weak  children ;  or,  (6.)  in  the  peripheral  parts  of  nerve-fibres,  as 
in  the  neuralgic  headache  of  dyspeptic  children  during  the  second  denti- 
tion, when  the  symptoms  frequently  resemble  those  of  the  first  stage  of 
tubercular  meningitis.  Convulsions  are  not  rarely  due  to  Bright's  disease, 
to  the  irritation  of  ascarides ;  and  they  may  also  occur  concomitantly  with 
the  second  dentition,  just  as  they  occur  in  the  first. 

Dr.  Brown-Sequard  is  of  opinion  that  phenomena  of  irritation  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  those  diseases  of  the  encephalon  in  which  actions 
of  arrest  are  exercised  on  different  regions  by  regions  neighbouring  to 
the  foci  of  irritation.  Hence  he  is  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Ferrier 
and  of  Charcot;  and  generally,  the  essence  of  his  views  is,  that  symptoms 
of  paralysis,  anaesthesia,  aphasia,  and  the  like,  are  due  to  irritation,  and 
not  to  cessation  in  the  function  of  various  parts  of  the  brain;  for  irritation 
of  parts  around  the  portion  destroyed  by  disease  causes  certain  sensations, 
not  that  the  parts  destroyed  cause  them,  but  because  an  irritation  starting 
from  the  place  around  influences  cells,  some  near,  some  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  locality  of  the  lesion.  He  therefore  believes  that 
certain  functions  of  the  brain,  instead  of  being  localised  in  clusters  of  cells, 
are,  on  the  contrary,  spread  over  the  greater  (if  not  the  entire)  part  of  the 
brain.  He  considers  that  this  theory  explains  a  very  large  number  of  cases 
of  disease  which  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand. 

III.  Anatomical  Morbid  Condition. — Although  some  of  the  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  are  marked  by  excessive  severity  of  symptoms  during  life, 
such  as  tetanus,  epilepsy,  chorea,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  and  the  like,  yet  no 
characteristic  or  constant  structural  change  can  be  detected  in  the  nervous 
centres  after  death,  either  as  a  consequence  or  as  a' cause  of  such  diseases; 
and  although  the  belief  is  daily  extending,  that  no  morbid  conditions  of 
function  can  exist  without  some  correspondent  change  in  the  organs,  yet, 
so  long  as  we  have  no  means  of  appreciating  such  changes,  the  diseases 
now  noticed  must  be  regarded  as  "  neuroses,"  "  dynamic  "  or  "  functional " 
diseases. 

But  there  are  many  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  which  are 
attended  by  some  physical  changes  in  the  organ,  expressed  by  undoubted 
sjTnptoms  during  life,  and  which  leave  evidence  of  their  existence  after 
death.  For  example,  very  different  apparent  vascularity  is  discoverable 
after  death  in  the  nervous  masses  and  texture ;  and  there  are  two  very 
common  classes  of  nervous  symptoms  during  life  which  evidently  depend 
upon  the  variable  amount  of  blood  in  the  brain.  These  symptoms  are 
referable  to  active  arterial  hypercemia,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  well- 
known  phrase  of  "determination  of  blood  to  the  head;"  or  they  are 
referable  to  passive  venous  hyperasmia,  commonly  called  "  congestion."  The 
question  has  been  much  discussed  and  experimented  on  as  to  whether 
more  than  a  fixed  proportion  of  blood  can  find  its  way  into  the  brain ; 
but  all  considerations  of  the  subject  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
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quantity  of  blood  within  the  cranium  is  extremely  variable  at  different 
times  and  under  different  circumstances ;  and  (as  clearly  stated  by  Dr. 
Sieveking)  there  is  a  jjeculiar  property  belonging  to  the  white  matter  of 
the  brain  which  has  a  strong  bearing  on  the  question — namely,  the  great 
elasticity  of  the  medullary  tissue,  so  much  so  that  the  resiliency  afforded 
by  this  property  is  a  sufficient  counterpoise  to  the  rigid  structures  which 
envelop  the  brain,  and  which  do  not,  as  is  erroneously  supposed  by  some, 
remove  the  intracranial  contents  entirely  from  the  influence  of  atmospheric 
pressure.  That  pressure  is  exerted  on  a  large  surfixce,  composed  of 
columns  or  tubes  of  blood  in  innumerable  small  curved  vessels,  which 
maintain,  througla  the  scalp  and  diploe  of  the  skull,  a  direct  communication 
with  the  blood  within  the  cranium ;  and  which  is  thus  directly  influenced 
by  atmospheric  pressure,  while  every  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  part 
within  the  cavity  of  the  skull  illustrates  provisions  made  to  counterbalance 
the  varying  interchange  of  bulk  between  the  solid  and  fluid  contents  of 
that  cavity.  Among  these  may  be  noticed  the  ventricular  and  subarach- 
noid spaces,  with  their  varying  amount  of  contained  serosity,  as  furnishing 
most  prominent  evidence  of  a  provision  to  accommodate  the  varying  amount 
of  fluids  within  the  cranium.    (See  page  53,  ante). 

Morbid  states  of  the  brain  are  also  due  to  a  poisoned  state,  or  to  a  state 
of  hyperpyrexia  of  the  blood,  although  such  a  condition  cannot  be  proved 
in  all  cases ;  such,  for  example,  as  occurs  in  many  of  the  general  diseases 
already  noticed,  as  Typhus,  Variola,  Rheumatism ;  and  from  the  action  of 
Alcohol,  Opium,  and  Urea.  It  is  often  of  importance  to  determine  whether 
urea  circulating  in  the  blood  is  contaminating  the  brain  and  impairing 
its  functions.  The  detection  of  urea  in  the  brain  after  death,  and  its 
discovery  in  the  blood  during  life,  may  be  done  as  follows  : — 

"  1.  In  the  Serum. — Take  the  serum  from  a  good-sized  blister,  and 


Fig.  15.  * 


evaporate  it  to  dryness  over  a  water-bath.   The  residue  is  to  be  extracted 
with  alcohol,  which  is  a  ready  solvent  of  urea.    This  alcoholic  extract 
*  Nitrate  of  Urea  (after  Beale).    No  II.  Urinary  Deposits,  Plate  III. 
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is  tlien  to  be  evaporated  to  diyness,  and  a  little  water  added,  so  as  to 
make  a  syrupy  mass,  which  should  be  plunged  into  a  freezing  mixture, 
and  a  few  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid  added  to  it.  If  urea  be  present,  the 
characteristic  crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea  are  soon  found  in  the  solution, 
and  may  be  recognised  either  by  the  naked  eye  or  by  the  microscope 
(Fig.  15). 

"  2.  In  the  Substance  of  the  Brain. — Take  about  three-fourths  of  a 
whole  brain,  and  cut  it  up  into  small  pieces.  Then  treat  it  with  four 
successive  portions  of  boiling  distilled  water,  each  portion,  consisting  of 
about  ten  ounces,  being  allowed  to  stand  six  or  eight  hours  before  the 
next  is  added.  The  brain  while  thus  macerating  should  be  frequently 
stii'red  and  mashed  about  with  a  glass  rod.  The  washings,  after  being- 
poured  off,  are  to  be  mixed  together  and  filtered.  The  filtered  aqueous 
extract  so  obtained  mvist  be  evaporated  to  dryness  over  a  water-bath, 
and  the  dry  residue,  after  being  powdered,  is  to  be  again  treated  with 
four  successive  portions  of  boiling  distilled  water,  observing  the  same 
precautions  as  before.  The  washings,  after  being  mixed  together  as 
iDefore,  are  to  be  filtered,  and  the  clear  solution  evaporated  to  dryness 
over  a  water-bath ;  and  after  being  thoroughly  dried  in  a  hot-water  oven, 
the  residue  obtained  in  tliis  manner  should  be  finely  powdered,  and  the 
powder  boiled  in  five  successive  portions  of  ether.  The  ethereal  extract 
so  obtained  should  be  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  low  temperature,  and 
then  treated  with  a  little  tepid  water,  and  allowed  to  get  quite  cold.  It 
is  then  to  be  filtered  through  paper  previously  moistened  with  water, 
and  the  clear  solution  again  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  low  temperature, 
when  a  small  quantity  of  the  exti'act  procured  in  this  way  (which  would 
contain  all  the  urea  present  in  the  brain  operated  upon)  is  to  be  placed 
on  a  glass  slide,  treated  with  a  drop  of  strong  nitric  acid,  covered  with  a 
bit  of  thin  glass,  and  allowed  to  stand  a  little  time,  and  then  examined 
under  the  microscope.  A  few  crystals  will  then  be  seen,  having  all  the 
characters  of  those  of  nitrate  of  urea." 

IV.  Records  of  Cases. — For  the  complete  study  of  nervous  disorders, 
there  are  some  points  of  prime  practical  importance  to  be  considered  and 
recorded — namely,  age,  diathesis  or  constitution  and  temperament;  the 
nature  of  the  secretions  and  excretions,  especially  that  of  the  uritie;  and  also, 
the  results  of  observations  by  the  ophtlmlmoscope  and  oisthesiometer. 


Section  II. — Functional  Disorders  and  Substantive  Diseases 
OF  THE  Brain  and  Nervous  System. 

In  describing  these  Substantive  Diseases,  it  is  necessary  also  to  take  into 
consideration  certain  Special  Symptoms  and  Important  Phenomena  significant 
of  Nervous  Diseases,  which  are  dependent  on  the  Situation  of  the  Part  affected, 
and  on  the  Degree  or  Mode  of  its  Involvement. — These  are  especially — 
(1.)  Pain  generally,  dyssesthesia,  hypersesthesia,  neuralgia,  anaesthesia, 
headache,  and  spinache;  (2.)  vertigo  or  dizziness;  (3.)  convulsions 
and  spasms ;  (4.)  motor  paralysis ;  (5.)  influence  of  nervous  diseases  over 
processes  of  nutrition;  (6.)  progressively  ascending,  descending,  and 
collateral  lesions ;  (7.)  peripheral,  central,  and  reflex  sources  of  disease, 
with  their  consequences;  (8.)  impairment  and  loss  of  power  of  speech 
(aphasia,  aphemia,  amnesia) ;  (9.)  intellectual  and  emotional  disturbances. 
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(1.)  Pain  "expresses  an  ultimate  fact  of  human  consciousness — a  primary 
experience  of  the  human  mind  resolvable  into  nothing  more  general  or 
more  fundamental  than  itself  "  (Mr.  Alexander  Bain).  It  cannot  be 
defined.  It  is  a  sensation  which  cannot  be  measured.  We  must  depend 
upon  the  sufferer  of  the  pain  for  all  information  about  its  amount  and 
its  quality.  The  words  and  language  which  express  pain  have  no 
standard  by  which  their  use  may  be  regulated.  The  existence  of  pain 
is  mainly  to  be  interpreted  by  the  gestures,  postures,  and  looks  which  any 
living  creature  exhibits ;  by  cries,  by  the  pathos  or  tone  of  the  Voice ; 
by  the  expression  and  changes  of  the  countenance,  and  by  its  effect  on 
various  organs  and  functions  (Dr.  J.  K.  Spender,  Therapeutic,  Means  for 
the  Relief  of  Pain :  Prize  Essay,  for  which  the  Medical  Society  of  London 
awarded  the  Fothergillian  Gold  Medal,  1874).  The  cause  of  pain  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  impairment  of  nerves  and  of  nerve  centres.  Physical 
changes  are,  no  doubt,  at  the  root  of  all  pain.  In  perfect  health  anything 
causing  pain  is  absent  and  unknown.  The  physiological  calm  is  complete ; 
and  the  first  disturbance  of  the  calm  may  be  such  initial  tremblings  of  nerves 
as  are  called  "tingUng,"  "pins  and  needles."  "By  steps  so  gradual," 
writes  Dr.  Spender,  "  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  each  tiny  impression 
of  pain  becomes  sharper  and  prolonged;  .  .  .  and  much  depends 
upon  the  size  and  relative  anatomy  of  a  suffering  nerve.  Any  sensation 
which  is  unusual,  vehement,  and  agonising,  is  rightly  called  Pain.  Going 
on  further,  we  come  to  a  stage  at  which  a  nerve  can  no  longer  mediate 
sensations ;  it  is  no  longer  able  to  be  the  carrier  of  either  pain  or  pleasure. 
It  is  said  to  be  'numb,'  and  to  be  the  cause  of  'numbness.'  It  is  not 
dead  but  physiologically  defective.  .  .  .  Technically,  all  sensations 
which  deviate  from  the  normal,  and  are  identified  as  pain,  are  classified  as 
Dysesthesia" — a  term  under  which  may  be  included  "a  large  number 
of  abnormal  sensations,  referable  to  the  ordinary  sensory  nerves,  to  the 
nerves  of  special  sense,  and  to  the  sympathetic  system ;  or,  at  all  events,  to 
the  afi'erent  nerves  connected  with  the  visceral  organs "  (Dr.  Bristowe, 
1.  c,  p.  939).  The  abolition  of  sensation  h  pro  tanto  called  "  Ancesthesia." 
There  are  also  several  grades  of  sensorial  aberration,  such  as  sensations 
"which  hover  between  pain  and  not-pain;  for  example,  fierce  itching, 
implying  a  highly  excited  state  of  nerve  peripheries,  as  in  the  irritation 
of  prurigo  and  scabies ;  the  sensation  of  '  aching,'  which  fluctuates 
between  the  expression  of  fatigue  and  real  pain,  with  an  invariable 
tendency  to  abate  if  a  wearied  part  be  allowed  to  rest."  There  are  also 
other  sensations  which  may  be  enumerated  under  the  head  of  dyssesthesia, 
such  as  burning,  cutting,  crushing,  constriction,  and  other  kinds  of  pain; 
stabbing  and  shooting;  also,  numbness,  coldness,  tingling,  formication,  all  of 
which  are  perverted  sensations  referable  to  the  skin.  Spasms  of  muscle  is 
also  a  frequent  cause  of  pain;  but  a  spasm  may  be  so  mild  and  unobtrusive 
as  not  to  be  associated  with  any  particular  sensation.  Tonic  convulsions  or 
cramps  are  always  associated  with  pain ;  but  clonic  convulsions,  such  as 
occur  in  chorea,  are  not  attended  by  pains.  Hiccough  is  a  short  convul- 
sion; but  the  diaphragmatic  spasm  is  not  severe  nor  prolonged  enough  to 
compress  nerves.  The  convulsions  of  asthma  and  of  hooping-cough  .are 
more  prolonged ;  but  the  pain  which  accompanies  them  is  merged  in  thfi 
larger  distress  of  the  difficulty  of  breathing — a  direct  efi'ect  of  the  con- 
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vulsive  cough.  The  pain  which  attends  spasms  of  some  internal  ducts 
(ducts  from  gall-bladder  and  ureters),  and  also  of  the  uterus  in  child-birth, 
or  extrusion  of  uterine  tumors,  is  compounded  of  violent  muscular 
contraction  and  the  irritation  of  the  body  which  provokes  it  (Dr.  J.  K. 
Spender,  1.  c). 

Most  people  know  what  Pain  is  by  their  own  perceptive  experience 
(Dr.  P.  M.  Latham).  It  has  been  classified  under  the  following  varieties : 
(a.)  Inflammatory  pain,  caused  by  or  forming  a  part  of  the  local  disease 
described  as  "inflammation"  (page  75,  Vol.  I.);  {h)  Irritatv^e  pain, 
depending  on  nervous  irritation,  and  having  sometimes  a  local  origin; 
(c.)  Reflex  or  sympathetic  pain,  as  the  pain  in  the  knee  from  hip-joint  disease ; 
the  supra-orbital  neuralgia  and  dyspepsia  associated  with  caries  teeth;  the 
infra-mammary  pain  in  ovarian  disease;  and  the  orchitis  in  gonorrhoea;*  (d.) 
Eccentric,  not  originating  in  the  painful  part,  but  in  the  brain  or  nerve 
centres;  as  in  hysteria,  and  the  local  forms  of  it,  such  as  hysterical  affections 
of  the  joints  (Dr.  Headland,  Fothergillian  Prize  Essay  on  Actions  of 
Medicines,  1852). 

In  every  variety  of  Pain,  however,  there  is  some  molecular  disturbance 
of  the  nerve  which  carries  the  idea  of  pain  to  the  sensorial  centre.  It  is 
thus  that  Neuralgia  has  become  a  substantive  disease ;  and  all  recent 
inquiry  tends  to  show  that  so  far  as  it  can  be  associated  with  physical 
change,  that  change  is  in  the  direction  of  "  a  lowering  and  degeneration 
of  tissue."  Those  are  the  most  acutely  agonising  neuralgias  which-  occur 
under  circumstances  of  impaired  nutrition  incident  to  the  period  of 
bodily  decay ; '  and  there  are  strong  reasons  for  the  belief  that  there  is 
especial  impairment  of  the  nutrition  of  the  central  end  of  the  painful 
nerves — their  central  nuclei.  A  parallel  to  this  variety  of  pain  is  only 
to  be  found  in  cases  of  organic  tumors  exercising  continuous  pressure 
on  the  branches  or  trunk  of  a  nerve.  Hence  Pain  always  involves  a 
depreciation  of  a  function,  and  implies  a  perturbation  of  nerve  force,  the 
■  susceptibility  to  which  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  physical  imperfection 
of  nerve  tissue,  until  this  imperfection  reaches  the  extent  of  cutting  off 
nervous  communication  altogether  (paralysis). 

Of  the  correlation  which  exists  between  Delirium,  Spasm,  and  Pain, 
Dr.  Spender  also  gives  an  excellent  exposition.  He  agrees  with  the 
late  Dr.  Anstie,  that  the  condition  of  a  patient  at  the  time  of  the 
first  attack  of  neuralgia  is  one  of  debility,  general  or  special.  The 
sufferer  is  either  decidedly  anaemic,  or  he  has  undergone  some  exhausting 
illness  or  fatigue.  The  skin  supplied  by  the  nerves  about  to  become 
painful  is  often  experienced  by  the  patient  to  have  been  first  ansesthetic ; 
and  next,  that  sensation  is  blunted  in  the  same  parts  during  the  intervals 
of  pain.    Hence  the  doctrine  is  justified  which  teaches  that, — all  causes 

*  Objection  has,  with  justice,  been  taken  to  the  explanation  that  such  pain  is  due  to 
reflex  action  (Dr.  David  Hart,  Practitioner,  July,  1878,  p.  349).  For  a  reflex  action 
afferent  and  efferent  fibres  are  necessary.  The  former  are  of  necessity  sensory; 
the  latter  may  be  motor,  vaso-motor,  vaso-inhibitory,  cardio-iuhibitory,  or  secretory. 
They  are  never  seusory;  for  a  sensory  nerve  is  always  afferent,  and  there  can  be  no 
reflexion  without  descending  fibres;  and,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  descending 
currents  can  drive  ascending  ones  down  sensorj'  fibres.  Dr.  Hart  gives  good  reasons  for 
the  hypothesis  that  hypersBmia  of  nerve  centres,  by  an  extension,  of  irritation  from  one 
centre  to  an  adjacent  one,  may  help  to  account  for  this  "  metastasis  of  pain,"  in  place 
of  the  reflex  theory,  which  is  untenable. 
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that  impair  strength  are  prone  to  generate  hyper-excitability — perturba- 
tion of  nerve  force — which  may  show  itself  in  the  sensory,  or  motor, 
or  intellectual  functions  (Dr.  Handfield  Jones,  Brit.  'Med.  Journ.,  July 
23,  1870).  This  doctrine  is  illustrated  by  the  theory  that  Neuralgia, 
or  Pain,  Spasm,  and  Delirium  are  subjectively  identical,  though  very 
different  in  their  objective  phenomena ;  and  the  same  remedy  may  control 
(according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  administered)  the  Spasm' 
of  hooping-cough,  the  Pain  of  neuralgia, . and  the  Delirium  or  ""Wander- 
ings "  of  alcoholism  or  of  acute  mania.  An  analysis  of  these  three 
conditions  presents  itself  as  follows  : — (a.)  Derangement  of  sensory  force, 
shown  first  by  dysoesthesia  or  pain,  then  by  antesthesia  or  numbness; 
(h.)  derangement  of  motor  force,  shown  first  by  spasm,  then  by  paralysis  ; 
(c.)  derangement  of  intellectual  force,  shown  first  by  delirium,  then  by 
coma.  Thus,  while  the  spasm  of  muscle,  the  pain  of  nerve,  and  the 
delirium  of  brain,  are  held  to  be  correlative  phenomena ;  the  paralysis 
of  muscle,  the  numbness  of  nerve,  and  the  coma  of  brain,  are  similarly 
correlated.  Dr.  Spender  also  shows  the  ready  interchangeableness  of 
some  of  these  phenomena  (1.  c,  p.  11.)  Thus  "augmented  or  perverted 
sensibility  has  the  same  relation  to  the  sensory  part  of  the  nervous 
system  as  spasms  and  convulsions  hold  to  the  motor;  and  the  tw& 
conditions  are  not  unfrequently  associated." 

Hypera^sthesia  does  not  necessarily  imply  pain,  but  is  merely  an  exalted 
sensibility —  "a  condition  in  which  the  various  organs  of  sense  are 
more  readily  affected  than  they  should  be  by  impressions  which  are 
made  upon  them ;  or  in  which  the  sensorium  is  more  appreciative  than 
natural  of  the  impressions  which  are  conveyed  to  it  from  the  organs 
of  sense.  But,  practically,  such  exalted  sensibility  is  scarcely  if  ever 
distinct  from  painful  sensibility.  The  hypersesthetic  eye  cannot  bear 
bright  light;  the  hypera^sthetic  ear  is  affected  painfully  by  powerful, 
high,  or  discordant  sounds;  the  hyperassthetic  skin  shrinks  from  ther 
slightest  pressure,  or  from  mere  contact.  The  condition  is  not  un- 
common, and  is  frequently  observed  in  hysteria,  sometimes  in  the  early 
period  of  febrile  disorders,  occasionally  in  inflammatory  and  other  affec- 
tions of  the  central  nervous  organs.  It  is  a  common  feature  in  a  hemi- 
paraplegia,  when  the  paralysed  side  is  not  only  still  sensitive,  but  its 
sensibility  often  becomes  painfully  acute.  Inflammatory  affections  involv- 
ing the  skin  are  often  also  attended  by  hypersesthesia "  (Dr.  Bristowe, 
1.  c,  p.  933). 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  pain  being  referable  to  hypersemia  or 
atrophy  of  the  nerve  structures,  neither  theory  can  be  at  present  scien- 
tifically verified ;  but  proofs  seem  to  accumulate  on  the  weak  or  atrophic 
side.    The  influence  of  therajjeutic  agents  also  points  in  this  direction. 

The  terminology  of  pain  is  peculiar.  It  is  often  attributed  to  certain 
viscera  or  parts  being  painful,  instead  of  to  the  nerves  which  enter  or  supply 
them.  But  the  meaning  of  any  part  or  structure  being  painful  is  this  : — 
"  the  nerve  threads  which  are  bound  up  with  the  structure  are  involved 
in  the  causes  which  bring  about  the  pain,  and  tell  that  tale  of  pain  to  the 
sensory  centre." 

The  Principal  Anatomical  Seats  of  Pain. — The  motor  and  sensory  n6rves, 
after  the  union  of  their  roots,  are  commonly  bound  up  together,  although 
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the  separation  of  each  individual  nerve-fibre  is  anatomically  complete. 
At  one  time  it  was  taught  by  some  that  motor-nerves  might  (under  some 
circumstances)  be  the  seat  or  vehicle  of  pain ;  but  there  is  no  valid  reason 
for  believing  this.  All  pathological  and  physiological  evidence  points  to 
pain  as  "  a  modification  or  error  of  sensation,  conditionaicd  only  by  sensory 
nerves.  The  peripheral  extremities  of  nerves  ramify  all  over  the  skin, 
and  the  faintest  injury  which  breaks  the  cutis  is  perceived  by  these 
nerves,  and  conveyed  to  the  sensorium.  A  bruise,  a  prick,  a  scratch,  and 
a  cut  cause  sensations  peculiar  to  each,  so  as  to  be  instinctively  recognised 
by  the  sufferer.  Wounds  of  greater  size  and  importance,  scalds  and 
burns,  and  the  lesions  caused  by  sprains,  dislocations,  and  fractures,  affect 
a  number  of  sensory  nerves,  and  produce  complex  sensations  ranging  from 
uneasiness  to  the  acutest  pain.  The  tracts  of  mucous  membrane  are  less 
sensitive,  but  are  specially  resentful  of  the  injurious  influences  of  heat 
and  cold ;  and  serous  membranes  (when  injured)  may  give  rise  to  the 
sharpest  agonies  that  can  afflict  the  human  body.  Consequently,  wherever 
there  are  sensory  nerves  there  may  be  pain ;  and  certain  tracts  can  often 
be  marked  out  as  specially  the  source  or  seat  of  pain,  and  we  can 
identify  those  tracts  with  the  anatomical  position  of  certain  nerves" 
(Spender,  pp.  19,  20).  To  pain  in  such  tracts  the  name  of  Neuralgia 
has  been  given — often  an  indication  of  "  central  change,  often  also  the 
cause  of  trophic  and  motor  symptoms,  which  complicate  sensory 
aberrations." 

Pain,  or  Neuralgia  proper,  may  be  anatomically  classified  as — - 
A.  Superficial,  B.  Visceral  (Spender,  1.  c). 

A.  Superficial  Neuralgias  are  again  subdivided  as  follow  : — (1.)  Trifacial 
Neuralgia,  Tic  Douloureux,  or  Neuralgia  of  the  trigeminus,  which  always 
exhibits  itself  with  especial  violence  in  certain  foci  (as  first  accurately 
defined  by  Valleix).  These  are  always  at  points  where  the  nerve  becomes 
more  superficial,  either  in  turning  out  of  a  bony  canal  or  in  penetrating 
fasciae.  OpMhalmic  neuralgia  is  the  most  common;  and  the  most  frequent 
foci  of  its  pain  are  the  supraorbital  and  parietal  parts ;  also  brow-ague, 
hemicrania,  megrim  or  migraine.  (2.)  Cervico-occipiial  Neuralgia,  affecting 
the  first  four  pairs  of  spinal  nerves,  the  great  occipital  being  the  most 
important.  (3.)  Cervico-hrachial,  which  includes  pain  occurring  in  nerves 
originating  from  the  brachial  plexus,  and  affecting  chiefly  the  shoulder, 
forearm,  and  hand:  troublesome  and  severe,  owing  to  the  number  of 
painful  foci.  The  most  common  seat  of  brachial  neuralgia  is  the  idnar 
nerve.  (4.)  Dorso-intercosial  Neuralgia,  affecting  certain  dorsal  nerves, 
which  have  three  points  of  division,  with  three  sets  of  superficial  branches, 
which  make  their  way  towards  the  surface  near  these  points,  and  where 
the  foci  of  pain  are  found.  (5.)  Borso-lumhar  Neuralgia  is  not  common; 
but  there  are  five  foci  to  its  pain,  which  is  most  often  observed  in  the 
vertebral  region  over  the  crista  ilii.  (6.)  Crural  Neuralgia,  almost  always 
a  secondary  seat  of  pain  to  that  form  of  neuralgia  which  primarily  shows 
itself  in  the  external  pudic  branch  from  the  plexus.  (7.)  Sciatic  Neuralgia, 
the  most  frequent,  and  therefore  the  most  important.  All  the  varieties 
have  one  or  more  foci  of  severest  pain — those  in  the  leg  and  foot  being 
generally  the  most  troublesome.  Ana3sthesia,  convulsive  movements  of 
muscles,  and  paralysis,  are  not  uncommon  complications  of  sciatica. 
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B.  Visceral  Neuralgias  are  those  in  which  other  varieties  of  dyssesthesia 
are  manifested.  They  are  subdivided  as  follow  (Spender,  1.  c.,  p.  22) : — 
(1.)  Cephalalgia,  OT  true  brain  neuralgia,  to  be  identified  as  "headache," 
apart  from  pain  of  superficial  nerves.  Dyssesthesia  of  the  organs  of  special 
sense  may  be  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  subjective  phenomena 
referable  to  the  organs  of  special  sense ;  for  example, — of  the  eye,  by 
the  appearance  of  sparks,  or  flames,  or  dark  or  luminous  objects  ;  or  of 
objects  in  definite  form,  sometimes  endowed  with  motion  and  assuming 
the  visible  attributes  of  life; — of  the  ear,  by  the  perception  of  sounds,  such 
as  humming,  buzzing,  singing,  the  ringing  of  bells,  violent  explosions, 
even  words  and  actual  conversation; — of  the  nose,  by  the  perception 
of  odours ; — of  the  taste,  by  the  perception  of  flavours,  for  the  development 
of  which  no  extrinsic  cause  exists  (Bristowe,  1.  c,  p.  934).  But  all  of 
these  phenomena  point  (according  to  the  present  state  of  cerebral 
pathology)  to  lesions  in  those  centres  of  the  nervous  system  where  the 
nerves  connected  with  those  special  senses  take  their  origin  in  the  nuclear 
elements  of  those  centres.  (2.)  Cardiac  Neuralgia,  or  the  agony  of  Angina 
pectoris  and  of  mitral  valve  disease  of  the  heart.  (3.)  The  agony  of 
distressing  thirst  and  of  craving  for  food.  (4.)  Indescribable  sensations 
referable  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  of  which  patients  complain ;  or 
which  constitute  many  of  the  varieties  of  the  epileptic  aura — all  of  which 
also  point  to  definite  damaged  centres.  (5.)  Gastric  Neuralgia,  as  in 
stomachache,  heartburn,  and  gastrodynia,  or  "  hyperaesthesia  of  the  vagus 
nerve  "  (Eobiberg).  (6.)  Enteric  Neuralgia — enteralgia  or  colic — charac- 
terised by  cutting,  tearing,  or  griping  jjains,  sometimes  accompanied  with 
retraction  of  the  abdominal  walls  and  spasm  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
and  sometimes  with  distension  of  the  whole  cavity.  Enteric  and  gastric 
neuralgias  may  and  do  often  coexist.  Lead  colic  is  a  special  form  of 
enteric  neuralgia.  (7.)  Hepatic  Neuralgia  is  characterised  by  the  absence 
of  pyrexia,  while  the  pain  is  often  more  severe  than  in  acute  hepatitis, 
and  is  usually  accompanied  by  tenderness  of  the  hypogastrium  and 
hypochondrium.  (8.)  Renal  Neuralgia,  the  pain  of  which  is  not  easy  to 
distinguish  from  that  caused  by  the  passage  of  urinary  calculi.  (9.) 
Neuralgia  of  tJie  Bladder  and  Urethra  is  a  disorder  which  may  be  defined. 
(10.)  Neuralgia  of  the  Testicle,  and  also  of  the  Ovaries,  are  by  no  means 
uncommon.  (11.)  Uterine  Neuralgia,  unconnected  apparently  with  organic 
disease,  has  largely  engaged  the  attention  of  obstetricians.  It  is  now 
attributed,  in  most  cases,  to  displacement  of  the  uterus.  Menstrual  colic 
is  also  a  name  given  to  painful  disorders  of  menstruation  (Eulenberg). 
(12.)  Laryngeal  and  Pharyngeal  Neuralgia  has  been  described  by  Dr. 
Anstie,  but  its  identity  is  not  quite  clear. 

Definitions  of  Certain  Varieties  of  Pain  (Spender,  1.  c,  p.  24) : — (1.) 
Myalgia,  or  "  pain  produced  in  a  muscle  obliged  to  work  when  its  structure 
is  imperfectly  nourished  or  impaired  by  disease,"  as  in  lumbago  or  stiff 
neck.  (2.)  Spinal  irritation  expresses  "all  those  conditions  in  which, 
without  any  mental  aifection  and  without  any  single  nerve  being  definitely 
afi"ected,  there  are  sensations  varying  between  cutaneous  tenderness  and 
acute  pain  approaching  neuralgia  in  character,  together  with  fixed  tender- 
ness of  certain  vertebrae  on  deep  pressure."  Hysterical  hypersesthesia 
(often  scarcely  dysaesthesia)  may  be  here  mentioned.    (3.)  Hypochondriasis, 
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a  term  given  to  phenomena  which  are  manifested  in  a  scattered  form, 
affecting  especially  the  spinal  sensory  centres,  associated  with  charac- 
teristic psychical  peculiarities.  (4.)  The  pain  of  Locoviotor  Atamj  is  char- 
acterised by  intense  darting  sensations,  chiefly  in  the  limbs,  certain  nerve 
centres  being  diseased.  (5.)  Severe  pain  is  part  of  the  history  of  cerebral 
abscess  and  cerebral  tumor.  (6.)  Pains  of  alcoholism  are  thus  far  charac- 
teristic, that  they  do  not  follow  the  course  of  a  recognisable  single  nerve, 
but  are  usually  present  in  more  than  one  limb,  and  generally  in  both 
halves  of  the  body  at  the  same  time.  Here,  as  in  locomotor  ataxy,  there 
is  undoubted  implication  of  nerve  centres  in  disease.  (7.)  The  pain  of 
syphiUs  (see  Vol  I.,  p.  912)  is  characteristic,  terribly  severe,  and  exten- 
sive, both  in  the  earlier  and  later  stages.  (8.)  The  pain  of  rheumatism  and 
gout  (see  Vol.  I.,  pp.  843,  865)  attacks  many  regions  of  the  body,  and  so 
does  that  which  complicates  many  of  the  constitutional  and  implanted  or 
enthetic  specific  diseases.  (9.)  Spasms  of  internal  ducts  occasion  pain  of 
the  sharpest  kind.  (10.)  Various  morbid  processes  cause  pain,  partly  by 
reason  of  their  position,  and  partly  by  the  pathological  changes  produced 
by  them.  Inflammation  and  malignant  diseases  are  characteristic  agents 
in  this  respect.  The  ulceration  of  cancers  often  exposes  extensive  surfaces 
of  most  sensitive  nerves.  (11.)  Eeflex  irritation  may  also  cause  pain. 
(12.)  Neuralgia  has  also  been  classified  according  to  the  time  of  life  at 
which  it  occurs ;  such  as  that  which  characterises — (a.)  the  period  of  bodily 
development  (growing  pains) ;  (h.)  the  middle  period  of  life ;  (c.)  of  general 
vital  decay. 

As  a  substantive  disease  the  following  account  is  given  of  ailments  in 
which  pain  is  a  prominent  symptom  : — 


NEURALGIA. 

Latin  Eq.,  Neuralgia  ;  French  Eq.,  N&malgie  ;  Germa.n  Eq.,  Neuralgia  ; 
Italian  Eq.,  Neuralgia. 

Definition. — Excruciating  pains  occurring  in  the  course  of  nerves,  and  in 
their  area  of  distribution,  usually  of  a  shooting  character,  which  flash  with 
momentary  intensity  along  the  fibres  of  the  affected  nerve,  occurring  in  paroxysms 
composed  of  momentary  shocks  following  one  another  in  rapid  succession 
(Bristowe)  ;  or  returning  with  renewed  violence  in  a  part  after  periods  of 
temporary  remission,  due  to  some  unknown  morbid  state  of  the  nerves  of  sensa- 
tion or  their  centres,  a  symptom  of  some  local  lesion,  or  more  commonly  of  a 
general  affection  or  cachexia. 

Pathology. — All  neuralgias  are  symptomatic  either  of  an  organic  lesion, 
of  which  the  neuralgic  pain  is  a  reflex  expression ;  or,  the  pain  is  due  to 
a  more  or  less  grave  organic  lesion,  involving,  compressing,  or  otherwise 
irritating  various  branches  of  nerves,  and  so  giving  rise  to  direct  pain,  as 
may  arise  from  contusions,  wounds,  and  impactions  of  foreign  bodies; 
or,  pressure,  as  takes  place  when  bony  channels,  through  which  certain 
nerves  pass,  become  contracted  from  any  cause ;  or,  when  nerves  are  com- 
pressed by  tumors  or  other  adventitious  means ;  or,  on  the  implication 
of  nerves  in  disease,  as  in  the  lesions  of  rheumatic  or  other  varieties  of 
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inflammation ;  or,  in  syphilitic  growths ;  or,  in  carcinomatous  and  other 
'tumors.  In  some  cases  neuralgia  is  symptomatic  of  various  cachexias — e.g., 
of  hysteria,  of  chlorosis,  of  lead-poisoning,  of  anosmia,  of  malaria,  of  rheu- 
matism, of  syphilis  ;  or  it  is  a  reflex  induction  from  an  acute  inflammation, 
as  from  a  caries  tooth,  a  necrosed  bone,  a  tumor,  or  a  phlegmon.  The  form  of 
the  neuralgia  from  these  several  sources  may  vary,  but  pain  of  the  charac- 
teristic kind  described  in  the  definition  is  alike  common  to  all.  In  most 
cases  marked  peripheral  lesions  are  the  starting-points  of  neuralgia,  as  in 
cases  of  decayed  teeth,  of  necrosed  bones,  of  tumors  developed  in  the 
vicinity  or  in  the  substance  of  nerve-trunks,  or  of  inflammation  including 
nerves  within  its  area  (Trousseau).  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
(often  the  most  severe  and  incurable)  no  cause  whatever — local  or  con- 
stitutional— can  be  discovered.  Megrim  or  sick  headache,  and  possibly 
also  tic  douloureux,  are  hereditary  forms  of  neuralgia  (Bristowe). 

The  pain  of  neuralgia  is  distinct  in  character,  and  involves  the  minimum 
of  organic  change  in  the  part  affected,  while  the  whole  circumstances  of 
the  affection  point  to  lowered  vitality  as  the  antecedent  cause  of  the  pain. 
"  The  general  bodily  health  is  always  at  a  low  point  when  the  attacks 
occur,  and  the  nerves  of  the  part  are  habitually  in  circumstances  which 
must  tend  to  lower  their  functional  activity."  Circumstantial  evidence 
of  this  consists  in  the  passive  flow  of  tears ;  the  hair,  for  example,  of  the 
eyebrow  becoming  decidedly  grey  at  a  point  exactly  opposite  the  supra- 
orbital  nerve  aff"ected — so  many  indications  of  defective  nervous  energy.  Pain 
under  such  circumstances  is  generally  the  direct  consequence  of  a  further 
depression  of  an  already  feeble  vitality  in  the  nerves  (Anstie,  op.  cit., 
p.  84).  The  lesion  or  local  condition  causing  neuralgia  may  exist  in  the 
course  of  the  implicated  nerve,  or  may  be  seated  in  the  spinal  cord  or 
brain ;  or  may  occupy  some  remote  part,  from  which  it  acts  indirectly. 

The  principal  varieties  of  neuralgia  have  been  mentioned  at  page  103, 
ante. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  similar  in  kind,  whichever  nerve  is 
aff'ected,  modified  only  by  the  position,  connections,  and  distribution  of 
the  nerve.  Any  sensory  nerve  may  suffer : — visceral  or  cutaneous. 
Neiu-algias  of  visceral  parts  are  experienced  in  the  heart,  stomach,  kid- 
neys, uterus  and  ovaries,  testicles,  and  mammary  glands.  The  cutaneous 
neuralgias  have  been  already  named.  Two  forms  of  pain  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, namely — one  continuous,  increased  by  pressure,  confined  to 
circumscribed  spots  or  points  in  the  course  of  the  nerve ;  usually  not  a 
very  severe  pain,  but  a  very  annoying  and  persistent  source  of  irritation, — 
aching,  boring,  burning,  crushing,  cutting,  darting,  stabbing,  or  tingling. 
Another  form  occurs  in  paroxysms  made  up  of  a  number  of  sudden 
lightning-like  shocks,  spreading  from  a  point  along  the  course  of  a  nerve. 
This  kind  of  pain  is  terrible,  and  almost  unbearable.  It  is  sometimes 
also  continuous  or  occurring  in  exacerbations  passing  upwards  and  some- 
times downwards  from  a  point ;  and  the  pain  is  felt  to  be  deep-seated 
rather  than  superficial.  Several  varieties  of  neuralgia  require  more  special 
notice. 

(a.)  Facial  neuralgia,  or  tic  douloureux,  is  described  by  Trousseau  as  an 
epileptiform  neuralgia.    It  is  the  most  severe  and  the  most  typical  form 
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of  the  affection.  The  several  branches  of  the  trifacial  nerve  may  be 
attacked  separately  or  conjointly  on  one  side ;  most  commonly,  however, 
only  one  branch  is  affected,  less  frequently  two;  and  the  case  must  be 
severe  in  which  the  three  branches,  or  the  whole  side  of  the  face,  is 
affected.  Nevertheless,  it  sometimes  so  happens,  extending  even  over 
the  summit  of  the  head,  and  over  the  temporal  region,  by  the  deep 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  which  emerges  to  the  surface  anterior  to  the 
external  meatus.  It  may  be  also  associated  with  a  similar  affection  of 
the  occipital  branches  at  the  same  time.  Next  to  the  sciatic  nerve,  no 
nerve  is  so  often  the  seat  of  pain  as  the  trigeminus — a  greater  liability 
to  neuralgia  arising  from  two  circumstances,  namely — (a.)  The  passage 
of  its  branches  through  narrow  canals,  or  openings  in  bones,  where  they 
are  readily  compressed  (Hyrtl);  and,  ■(&.)  from  the  distributions  of 
the  nerve  over  a  large  cutaneous  surface  more  exposed  to  cold  and  to 
changes  of  weather  than  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

An  attack  of  facial  neuralgia  is  sometimes  sudden ;  but,  more  generally, 
it  is  preceded  by  a  dull  aching  pain  at  the  points  where  the  nerve  issues 
from  the  cranium,  or  becomes  superficial.  There  are  especially  three 
points  of  pain  in  facial  neuralgia,  namely — the  supraorhital  foramen;  the 
anterior  opening  of  the  suborbital  canal ;  the  mental  foramen.  These  points 
lie  nearly  in  a  vertical  straight  line.  If  the  neuralgia  be  Hmited  to  the 
first  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  the  pain  spreads  in  the  branches  of  the  supra- 
orbital, affecting  especially  the  forehead,  eyebrows,  and  upper  eyelids, 
occasionally  the  eye  itself.  After  this  threatening  symptom  has  lasted  a 
few  hours  or  a  few  days,  the  patient  is  seized  with  a  violent  darting  or 
shooting  pain  in  the  course  of  the  nerve,  returT.ing  at  intervals- — phenomena 
characteristic  of  the  disease.  The  paroxysm  is  short,  lasting  only  a  few 
seconds  or  a  few  minutes ;  but  the  pain  is  perhaps  the  most  severe  that 
the  human  frame  is  capable  of  enduring.  Some  patients  have  compared 
it  to  an  elecfeic  shock  of  great  intensity ;  and  others  to  the  intensity  and 
violence  of  a  fulminating  powder.  Dr.  Pemberton  (a  noted  physician 
of  times  long  gone  by)  is  said  to  have  stamped  out  the  bottom  of  his 
carriage  during  the  paroxysms  of  facial  neuralgia;  and  Valleix  mentions  a 
physician  who  was  induced,  by  excessive  agony,  to  make  deep  incisions  into 
his  face,  and  then  to  apply  the  actual  cautery  to  the  wound ;  but  his  pain 
not  being  mitigated  by  these  methods,  he  several  times  attempted  sui- 
cide. But  the  disease  does  not  tend  directly  or  of  itself  to  shorten  life. 
Even  in  mild  cases  the  patient  often,  on  the  instant  of  attack,  becomes 
fixed  like  a  statue,  fearing  to  move  a  muscle  or  a  limb,  lest  he  should 
aggravate  the  pain,  or  reproduce  the  seizure.  This  is  a  condition  common 
to  many  nervous  affections  attended  by  excruciating  pain,  such  as  angina 
pectoris.  In  cases  of  ordinary  intensity  the  effect  is  so  completely  limited 
to  the  nerve  that  the  skin  is  not  discoloured,  while  the  organs  immediately 
in  connection  with  it  are  little  affected — the  eye,  perhaps,  being  only 
watery,  the  nose  hot,  and  the  teeth  aching.  In  severer  cases,  however, 
and  where  the  disease  affects  the  nerve  generally,  or  the  whole  face  and 
scalp,  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  most  lamentable.  The  mouth  is 
spasmodically  drawn,  as  in  palsy,  so  that  the  saliva  flows  over  the  chin 
and  neck,  or,  in  cases  where  the  second  branch  of  the  trigeminus  is  affected, 
,  the  teeth  chatter  by  the  clonic  spasms  which  sometimes  attend  the  disease, 
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and  the  pain  is  usually  most  severe  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  infra- 
orbital, namely — the  lower  eyelid,  alveoli,  upper  lips,  and  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw.  The  saliva  is  increased  in  quantity  and  altered  in  quality.  The 
patient  is  afraid  to  brush  his  teeth,  lest  the  paroxysm  should  return,  and 
the  whole  of  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  become  so  encrusted  with  tartar, 
as  to  form  one  solid  mass,  indicating  at  the  same  time  a  depraved  state 
of  the  digestive  organs,  as  well  as  of  the  saliva.  The  eye  and  eyelid  are" 
likewise  frequently  convulsed,  the  conjunctiva  injected,  from  which  tears 
freely  flow,  especially  on  remission  of  the  paroxysms,  and  the  nose  discharges 
a  muciform  secretion.  The  twigs  of  the  lachrymal  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve 
going  to  the  lachrymal  gland  and  conjunctiva,  account  for  this  increased 
secretion  of  tears  and  redness  of  conjunctiva.  To  touch  even  the  hair  of 
the  head  produces  pain,  and  sometimes  the  affected  nerve  may  be  traced 
by  a  red  line  marking  its  course.  The  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm  is 
uncertain;  in  slight  cases  it  may  return  only  once  in  a  few  weeks,  or  in  a 
few  days;  but  in  some  severe  cases  it  will  return  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
every  five  minutes,  or  every  minute,  and  even  every  few  seconds,  night  and 
day.  In  a  few  cases  the  paroxysms  occur  periodically,  and  at  stated 
intervals.  In  general,  however,  the  times  of  recurrence  are  uncertain: 
sometimes  the  patient  is  attacked  with  great  violence  many  times  a  day 
for  many  days  or  weeks  together,  so  that  the  disease  is  almost  continuous; 
at  other  times  it  intermits  for  a  week,  a  month,  six  months,  or  a  year. 
Neuralgia  affects  nearly  as  often  the  right  as  the  left  side  of  the  face,  and 
sometimes  both  sides ;  and  may  be  set  up  by  any  movement  of  the  part, 
by  pressure,  by  sudden  shock,  or  by  a  draught  of  cold  air. 

Neuralgia  is  rare  in  the  course  of  the  third  l)ranch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves,  especially  of  the  auriculo-temporal  and  lingual  branches.  When  it 
does  occur  it  generally  affects  the  inferior  alveolae;  especially  the  mental, 
after  it  escapes  from  the  mental  foramen,  and  pain  is  experienced  along 
the  gums  and  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  chin,  and  lower  lip,  accompanied 
sometimes  with  salivation. 

When  all  the  branches  generally  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  are  affected, 
the  most  painful  points  are  at  the  exit  of  the  ophthalmic,  of  the  superior 
and  of  the  inferior  maxillary  branches ;  next  to  these  the  frontal,  and 
next  the  parietal,  and  lastly  the  occipital,  although  its  origin  is  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  the  trigeminal;  and  whether  the  trigeminal  was  affected 
by  itself,  or  the  occipital  nerve  as  well.  Trousseau  has  always  observed  that 
"  pressure  made  on  the  spinous  processes  of  the  first  two  cervical  vertebrae 
always  caused  pain,  and  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  immediately 
brought  on  shooting  pain  in  the  diseased  nerves." 

(b.)  Sciatica  is  a  neuralgic  affection  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  sciatic 
plexus,  composed  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumhar  and  first  and  second  sacral 
nerves. 

Of  this  Dr.  Anstie  describes  three  varieties — (a.)  That  which  is  associated 
with  a  strongly-marked  nervous  temperament,  and  is  usually  excited  by 
bodily  fatigue  or  mental  distress ;  {h.)  that  which  occurs  to  persons  who 
have  been  subjected  to  excessive  muscular  exertion,  or  who  have  been 
much  exposed  to  damp  cold — a  variety  which  is  generally  characterised 
by  obstinacy  and  intractability;  (c.)  the  third  variety  is  that  connected 
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■with  the  cachexia  of  syphilis,  or  of  rheumatism  or  gout  (hip-gout),  and 
generally  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  tissue  round  the  nerve. 

It  is  so  often  associated  with  rheumaiism,  that  rheumatism  is  really  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  sciatica;  and  with  gout,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
special  form  of  these  diseases — namely,  rheumatism  of  the  hip  (hip- 
rheumatism)  and  gout  of  the  hip  (hip-gout).  Hence,  catching  cold  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  sciatica.  The  pain  of  sciatica  may  also  result  from 
caries  of  the  vertebrae,  or  tumor  or  vascular  hyperemia,  with  varicose 
dilatations  of  vessels  in  the  intervertebral  foramina,  through  which 
the  nerves  pass.  The  presence  of  enlarged  glands  in  the  pelvis,  or  of 
pelvic  tumors,  especially  ovarian  cysts,  and  faecal  masses  in  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon,  may  also  be  the  source  of  sciatic  neuralgia.  The 
disease  is  most  frequent  between  twenty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  and  is 
more  common  in  males,  and  those  most  exposed  to  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, than  in  females  and  those  who  are  living  in  ease  and  comfort. 

The  most  frequent  seats  of  pain  in  sciatica  are  along  the  posterior 
cutaneous  nerve  of  the  thigh,  where  the  posterior  and  outer  part  of  the 
skin  of  the  leg  becomes  painful;  the  superficial  branch  of  the  fibular 
nerve,  where  the  pain  is  over  the  outer  and  anterior  surface  of  the  leg, 
and  the  dorsum  of  the  foot ;  the  communicans  tibialis,  where  the  pain  is  in 
the  outer  side  of  the  anlde  and  the  foot. 

The  most  frequent  points  of  pain  are  behind  the  trochanters,  some  parts 
of  the  thigh,  about  the  knee-joint,  just  below  the  head  of  the  fibula,  just 
above  the  outer  ankle,  the  ankle-joint  generally,  and  dorsum  of  the  foot 
(Valleix). 

The  disease  rarely  begins  suddenly,  but  develops  itself  gradually,  and 
slowly  becomes  severe.  The  pain  is  constantly  increasing  and  deeply 
seated,  especially  near  the  ischiatic  tuberosity.  Tension  of  the  fascia 
usually  makes  the  pain  worse,  and  the  leg  is  generally  flexed,  whether 
in  bed  or  out  of  it;  and,  from  not  using  the  limb,  it  may  sensibly  diminish 
in  bulk  in  chronic  cases. 

Usually  sciatica  is  an  obstinate  disease,  lasting  for  months,  or  even 
years,  and  liable  to  relapse. 

(c.)  Intercostal  neuralgia  depends  on  the  morbid  excitement  of  one  or  several 
spinal  nerves  (sixth  to  the  ninth),  especially  those  which  pass  along  the  upper 
intercostal  spaces  towards  the  sternum,  and  along  the  lower  spaces  to  the 
epigastrium. 

It  is  very  common,  and  is  met  with  more  frequently  in  women  than  in 
men,  especially  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  intercostal  nerves,  and  more 
commonly  on  the  left  than  the  right  side.  It  is  not  unusual  after  recovery 
from  pleurisy,  and  may  also  accompany  pulmonary  tubercles.  It  is  usually 
also  associated  with  hysteria  and  anaemia,  especially  in  women  weakened 
by  hemorrhagia  or  leucorrhma. 

The  following  points  are  especially  noted  as  commonly  most  painful, 
namely — 

The  vertebral  point  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  intercostal  space  somewhat 
outward  from  the  spinous  process,  and  on  the  level  of  the  point  of  exit  of  the 
nerve  from  the  intervertebral  foramen. 

The  lateral  voint  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  intercostal  space,  corresponding 
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to  the  looint  of  division  of  the  intercostal  nerve,  and  from  which  the  nerves  pass 
to  the  skin. 

A  third  point  is  near  the  sternum,  hetween  the  costal  cartilages  in  the  upper 
intercostal  nerves;  in  the  lower  ones  it  is  in  the  epigastric  region,  somewhat 
outtbards  from  the  middle  line  (Valleix). 

These  points  are  generally  very  sensitive  to  pressure  (hypersestliesia). 
Hard  pressure  sometimes  relieves  the  pain.  An  attack  of  intercostal 
neuralgia  sometimes  just  precedes  an  eruption  of  herpes  zoster,  zona  or 
shingles;  and  in  the  intervals  of  the  sharper  pangs  of  pain,  numbness, 
coolness,  and  formication  are  occasionally  felt  (Walshe). 

(d.)  Crural  neuralgia  occurs  where  the  sensory  filaments  of  the  lumbar  p)lexus 
.going  to  the  thigh  and  leg  are  affected. 

The  pain  is  felt  along  the  anterior  and  inner  surface  of  the  thigh,  leg, 
ankle,  and  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  in  the  great  and  second  toes.  It  thus 
differs  from  sciatica,  which  is  generally  along  the  outer  and  posterior  surface. 

(e.)  Lumbo-abdominal  neuralgia  affects  the  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  lumbar 
plexus,  going  to  the  loiver  part  of  the  hack,  the  nates,  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall,  and  the  genitals.  The  seats  of  pain  are  commonly, — to  the  outside  of 
the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  just  above  the  middle  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium ; 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  superior  spine,  and  the  termination  of 
the  nerves  in  the  mons  veneris,  vulva,  or  scrotum,  towards  the  nates  and  the 
genitals  generally. 

(/.)  Cervico-occijntal  neuralgia  arises  from  excitement  of  the  sensory  nerves, 
originating  from  the  first  four  cervical  nerves,  and  affects  the  occiput,  neck,  and 
nape  of  neck. 

(g.)  Cervico-brachial  neuralgia  is  located  among  the  sensory  twigs  of  the 
hrachial  plexus,  composed  of  tlie  lower  four  cervical  and  the  first  dorsal  nerves. 

When  the  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus  are  affected,  pressure  made 
over  the  spinous  processes  of  the  last  cervical  vertebrae  give  pain ;  so  also 
in  cases  of  intercostal,  lumbar,  or  sciatic  neuralgia,  similar  pressure  over 
corresponding  regions  would  also  produce  pain.  Trousseau,  therefore, 
makes  the  general  statement,  that  "  in  neuralgia  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  vertebrae  are  tender  on  pressure  at  a  spot  nearly  corresponding  to  the 
point  of  exit  of  tlie  nerve  from  the  intervertebral  foramen,  and  that  the  pain 
pretty  frequently  extends  a  little  farther  up  along  the  vertebral  column." 
Thus  neuralgia  reveals  itself  by  acute  pain  when  pressure  is  made  over  the 
epinous  processes  which  correspond  to  the  origin  or  point  of  exit  of  the 
implicated  nerves. 

[h)  Mastodynia,  or  "  irritable  breast "  (of  Cooper),  is  a  neuralgia  of  the 
intercostal  nerves,  or  anterior  supra-clavicular  nerves,  going  to  the  mammary 
■gland. 

It  affects  women  about  the  period  of  puberty,  up  to  the  thirtieth  year 
of  life.  The  gland  is  sensitive  to  the  slightest  touch  at  one  or  more 
points  ;  and  severe  pain  occasionally  shoots  out  towards  the  shoulder, 
axilla,  or  hips,  and  is  worse  shortly  before  the  menstrual  period.  At  the 
height  of  the  pain  vomiting  may  occur.  The  disease  causes  great  anxiety 
besides  the  pain ;  for  the  patients  generally  believe  they  are  to  have  a 
"cancer  of  the  breast,"  especially  ii  neuromata  form  in  the  gland.  It  may 
last  for  months  or  years  without  any  perceptible  change  or  improve- 
ment. 
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It  thus  appears  that  in  all  these  varieties  of  neuralgia  there  are  certain 
characteristic  symptoms,  and  especially — 

(a.)  Cutaneous  hypercesthesia  at  the  points  of  exit  of  the  nerve-trunks ; 
most  marked  in  cases  of  intercostal,  lumbar,  and  crural  neuralgia.  In  such 
cases  a  slight  scratch  of  the  skin,  or  gently  rubbing  the  skin  with  a  blunt 
end  of  a  pencil,  will  cause  pain  of  a  burning  or  pricking  kind ;  and  in 
many  cases  the  track  of  the  implicated  nerve  may  be  followed  by  the  tip 
of  the  finger  as  far  as  its  cutaneous  distribution.  More  rarely  the  reverse 
of  this  condition  supervenes — namely,  anaisthesia.  It  is  most  apt  to  attend 
neuralgia  apparently  of  a  rheumatic  origin,  or  which  is  due  to  a  slight 
lesion  of  the  cord.  In  such  cases,  when  the  hypercesthesia  has  lasted  a  long 
time,  it  is  followed  by  ancesthesia,  and  sometimes  by  paralysis.  In  herpes 
zoster  this  is  apt  to  occur ;  also  in  sciatic  neuralgia. 

(b.)  Certain  superficial  tender  spots  are  also  characteristic  of  neuralgia. 
It  is  generally  at  the  point  of  exit  of  nerves  from  an  osseous  foramen  that 
pain  is  most  particularly  felt.  Thus,  in  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  pair,  it  is 
over  the  supraorbital  notch,  where  the  ophthalmic  branch  becomes  super- 
ficial ;  over  the  infraorbital  foramen,  which  gives  passage  to  the  superior 
maxillary  branch ;  and  over  the  mental  foramen,  through  which  emerges 
the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  pair.  But  when  supraorbital 
neuralgia  is  intense,  the  point  over  the  nasal  branch  is  also  extremely 
tender  on  pressure  over  the  point  of  exit  of  this  small  nerve;  and  pressure 
over  the  frontal  eminence  also  causes  acute  pain ;  and  another  tender 
point  is  over  the  zygomatic  process  in  front  of  the  ear  (Trousseau). 

The  particulai'  form  of  cachexia  has  also  a  remarkable  influence  on  the 
seat  of  neuralgia.  In  chlorosis,  neuralgia  is  apt  to  affect  several  regions, 
but  notably  the  trigeminal  nerves  and  nerves  of  the  solar  plexus.  In  cases 
of  ancemia  from  uterine  hcemorrhages  or  leucorrhcea,  the  neuralgia  is  mainly 
gastric  and  intestinal.  In  malaria,  the  supraorbital  branch  of  the  trigeminus 
is  mostly  implicated.  In  rheumatic  cachexia  it  is  generally  the  occipital  and 
sciatic  nerves;  and  neuralgias  of  rheumatic  origin  are  generally  multiple 
in  their  manifestation,  and  frequently  alternate  with  articular  pains 
(Trousseau). 

The  exceptional  cases,  where  pain  is  relieved  by  pressure,  show  that  the 
conditions  causing  the  pain  have  their  site  to  the  central  side  of  the  place 
pressed  upon.  Such  cases  may  be  relieved  by  division  or  removal  of  a 
portion  of  the  nerve-trunk  at  the  part  pressed  upon. 

Prognosis. — The  duration  of  neuralgias  is  uncertain;  they  often 
become  chronic.  In  some  cases  neuralgia  terminates  after  a  few  par- 
oxysms; in  others  it  lasts  from  one  to  six  months;  and  in  some  cases 
it  embitters  existence  during  the  whole  period  of  a  long  life.  It  seldom 
disappears  suddenly,  but  oscillates  with  a  decreasing  intensity,  the  intervals 
between  the  paroxysms  gradually  becoming  lengthened,  till  at  last  the 
disease  subsides.  Complete  cure  is  by  no  means  frequent,  except  where 
the  cause  is  rheumatic  or  malarial. 

Causes. — The  remote  causes'  of  neuralgia  have  been  already  indicated. 
Extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  or  sudden  changes  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
often  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  to  this  disease.  It  is  a  frequent  result 
of  impaired  general  health,  from  malaria,  syphilis,  gout  or  rheumatism. 
Thus  women,  after  profuse  menorrhagia,  or  after  childbirth,  or  persons 
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recovering  from  fever  or  other  severe  diseases,  are  apt  to  suffer  from 
neuralgic  affections.  Persons  who  have  attempted  to  poison  themselves 
with  arsenic  suffer  agonising  pains  along  the  course  of  the  nerves  of  the 
limbs  during  convalescence.  Blows,  or  wounds,  or  the  pressure  of 
aneurismal  or  other  tumors,  sometimes  seated  in  the  nerve  itself;  irri- 
tation from  foreign  bodies,  such  as  bullets  or  gunshot  material,  which 
have  become  encapsulated  near  a  nerve;  the  compressing  of  contracting 
cicatrices ;  pressure  on  nerve  trunks  by  aneurisms,  exostosis,  cancers,  neu- 
romata; varicosities  and  over-distension  of  veins  surrounding  nerves  as 
they  pass  through  long  passages  like  the  intervertebral  foramina,  are 
also  causes  of  nem-algia.  This  last  I  have  verified  by  dissection  in  a  case 
of  severe  coccygeal  neuralgia,  in  which  the  veins  surrounding  the  nerves 
passing  through  the  intervertebral  spaces  were  extremely  varicose  and 
irregularly  dilated.  It  is  also  common  with  intercostal  and  trigeminal 
nerve  neuralgia  (Niemeyer),  and  rheumatic  neuralgia  is  probably  due  to 
such  hyperaemia  and  oedema  of  the  neurilemma.  A  peculiar  neuralgia, 
often  precedes  attacks  of  herpes,  as  of  the  intercostal  nerves  in  cases  of  herpes 
zoster  or  shingles ;  of  the  nerves  over  the  gluteal  region  and  femoral  region, 
in  cases  of  herpes  preputialis ;  and  of  the  side  of  the  face,  in  cases  of  Jicrpes 
lahialis,  or  of  the  skin  on  other  parts  of  the  face  or  forehead. 

Neuralgia  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women,  and  in  women 
it  occurs  rather  more  frequently  before  thirty  than  afterwards,  especially 
in  those  whose  menstruation  is  irregular  either  as  to  time  or  quantity. 
Among  the  poor  and  laborious  classes  neuralgic  complaints  are  numerous ; 
and,  roughly  speaking,  they  mainly  present  three  varieties: — (1.)  Neuralgia 
of  the  head  and  face;  (2.)  Neuralgia  intercostalis ;  (3.)  Sciatica.  The  great 
majority  of  the  patients  are  ansemic,  and  in  a  fair  sprinkling  of  cases 
the  anaemia  is  obviously  connected  with  malaria  (Anstie,  op.  cit,  p.  86). 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  to  which  neuralgia  bears  most  resemblance 
is  rheumatism;  but  it  is  distinguished  from  it  by  the  paroxysmal  nature 
of  the  attack,  and  by  the  absence  of  all  swelling.  There  are  certain 
points  of  the  face  which,  upon  being  pressed  in  the  interval  of  the 
paroxysm,  give  pain,  and  so  far  furnish  phenomena  which  may  aid  in 
a  differential  diagnosis.  Other  diagnostic  features  are  of  importance  to 
be  noticed,  such  as,  if  pain  exists — -(1.)  Where  the  nerve  emerges  from 
the  bone,  as  at  the  supra-orbitary,  infra-orbitary,  and  mental  foramina, 
in  trifacial  neuralgia;  (2.)  where  the  nerve  passing  through  the  muscle 
reaches  the  skin;  (3.)  where  the  nerve  terminates  in  the  skin;  (4.) 
where  the  nerve  becomes  very  superficial,  as  the  peroneal  nerves;  and 
lastly,  (5.)  where  the  pain  affects  the  spinous  processes  corresponding 
to  the  exit  of  the  implicated  nerves.  The  pain  of  inflammation  must 
also  be  distinguished  from  the  pains  of  neuralgia,  which  are  usually  of 
a  shooting  paroxysmal  character,  flashing  with  momentary  intensity 
along  the  fibres  of  the  affected  nerve,  in  paroxysms  of  momentary 
shocks  following  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  The  pain  of  inflammation 
is  constant  and  increasing  up  to  a  maximum. 

Treatment. — When  the  cause  of  the  neuralgia  can  be  discovered,  its 
removal  is  the  ob\'ious  procedure  to  follow.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  disease  has  often  subsided  under  the  use  of  various  remedies;  but  the 
tendency  in  neuralgia  to  a  spontaneous  intermission  is  so  great,  that  it 
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is  doubtful  whether  in  any  case  medicine  can  be  said  to  have  cured  it. 
Opiates  are  unquestionably  serviceable  in  mitigating  the  sufferings  of 
the  patient,  and  perhaps  in  influencing  the  disease,  but  not  to  the  extent 
generally  supposed.  Belladonna,  both  internally  and  as  a  plaster,  may 
sometimes  relieve  the  pain.  Stramonium  and  o^ium  have  a  similar  tem- 
porary effect.  Chlorodyne  is  also  to  be  recommended;  and  the  tinctures 
of  gelseminum  and  of  guarana. 

The  remedies  of  most  value  are  the  dififusable  stimulants,  such  as  sal- 
volatile,  hot  tea,  quinine,  chloral,  and  croton-chloral,  in  full  doses,  and  alcohol 
in  small  doses,  blistering,  the  application  of  ammoniacal  fluid  to  the  skin 
immediately  over  the  painful  nerves,  and  the  endermic  application  of 
morphia.  These  remedies  act  by  increasing  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
painful  nerve,  and,  pro  tanto,  heightening  its  vital  energy  (Anstie,  op.  cit., 
p.  84).  The  most  speedy  way  of  obtaining  a  temporary  relief  is  certainly 
the  application  of  a  local  stimulant,  and  more  especially  of  some  volatile 
agent,  such  as  mustard,  or,  still  better,  chloroform  diluted  with  seven 
parts  of  some  simple  liniment,  such  as  lelladonna  (Anstie).  A  rapidly 
acting  blistering  fluid  is  still  more  effective.  But  the  more  profoundly 
the  general  health  has  been  affected,  and  especially  the  greater  the 
degree  of  antemia,  the  more  necessary  is  it  to  join  with  the  use  of 
stimulants  (both  local,  such  as  above  mentioned,  and  general,  such  as 
the  carbonate  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  taken  in  five  and  ten  grain  doses 
respectively),  a  treatment  directed  to  improving  the  condition  of  the 
blood  by  "food  tonics,"  such  as  cod-liver  oil,  arsenic,  or  steel,  or  a 
combination  of-  some  of  them,  joined  with  the  use  of  local  stimulation 
by  means  of  frictions  with  dilute  chloroform,  and  the  manipulations 
of  the  scientific  "shampooer"  (Anstie,  op.  cit.,  p.  87).  Dr.  Eadcliflfe 
reports  favourably  of  the  hypophosphite  of  soda,  and  believes  that  the 
phosphorus  of  this  salt  acts  directly  as  a  food  to  the  nervous  tissue. 
The  subcutaneous  injection  of  small  doses  (^  to  i  of  a  grain)  of  morphia, 
in  solution  will  give  temporary  relief,  and  is  especially  useful  to  those 
patients  Avho  are  obliged  to  go  through  an  ordinary  day  of  labour 
(Anstie,  op.  cit.,  p.  87). 

When  these  or  other  general  remedies  have  proved  insufficient,  recourse 
has  been  had  to  local  remedies.  The  most  eflacient  of  these  applications 
is  the  alkaloid  axonitina,  rubbed  upon  the  pained  part  in  the  form  of 
an  ointment,  in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two  grains  to  one  drachm  of 
lard.  A  more  convenient  and  efficient  application  is  the  "anodyne  amyl 
colloid,"  prepared  by  Messrs.  Ferris  &  Co.,  of  Bristol,  from  hydride  of  amyl, 
aconitina,  veratria,  and  ethereal  collodion.  Morphia  similarly  used,  and 
blisters,  have  often  exercised  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  disease.  Holding 
the  head  over  steam,  and  the  warm  bath,  are  sometimes  beneficial  in  cases 
of  facial  neuralgia.  The  belladonna  plaster  is  also  a  favourite  application. 
When  the  neuralgia  is  superficial,  compresses  steeped  in  a  solution  of 
atropia  have  a  good  effect.  For  this  remedy  Trousseau  recommends  the 
following  formula : — 

li.  AtropicB  sulphatis,  gr.  v.;  Aquce  distillatce,  giii.;  solve.  Renew  the 
compresses  several  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Continue  them  for 
at  least  an  hour  each  time,  and  cover  them  with  oilskin,  to  prevent 
evaporation. 
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When  general  and  local  applications  are  unsuccessful,  the  cause  may 
be  sought  for  in  a  diseased  tooth  or  stump,  and  in  a  very  few  instances 
an  exostosis  of  the  stump  has  been  discovered,  removed,  and  the  disease 
cured.  Sometimes,  however,  even  when  the  patient  submits  to  have 
every  tooth  in  his  head  drawn,  no  relief  or  benefit  may  result.  The 
division  of -a  nerve  is  sometimes  had  recourse  to;  but  even  this  operation 
is  very  uncertain.  Where  the  causes  of  neuralgia  cannot  be  removed, 
modes  of  treatment  which  greatly  modify  the  change  of  tissue  and  the 
nutrition  of  parts  are  often  beneficial.  Chief  among  these  is  the  use 
of  electricity;  and  Niemeyer  gives  the  results  of  his  experience  in  the 
following  propositions : — 

"1.  In  treating  neuralgia  with  the  induced  current,  it  is  best  to 
employ  the  metaUic  electrodes  known  as  the  electric  brush.  While 
one  electrode,  containing  a  moistened  sponge,  is  held  in  one  of  the 
patient's  hands,  or  against  any  part  of  his  body,  we  stroke  the  brush 
along  the  course  of  the  affected  nerve;  if  there  are  any  specially  painful 
points,  we  allow  the  brush  to  remain  over  them  rather  longer  {elednc 

moxce).  1  . 

"  2.  Many  cases  of  neuralgia,  which  had  been  previously  treated  witliout 
benefit  by  the  most  varied  remedies,  were  completely  and  permanently 
cured  in  from  twelve  to  twenty  applications,  or  even  sooner.  In  other 
cases  no  benefit  or  cure  was  efiected. 

"  3.  The  first  sitting  shows  whether  the  neuralgia  can  be  cured  by  the 
induced  current.  We  can  only  expect  a  cure  where  the  pain  is 
decidedly  relieved,  or  entirely  disappears,  immediately  after  the  first 
electrisation,  even  if  it  should  only  be  for  a  short  time.  If  this  temporary 
result  do  not  take  place,  the  continuation  of  the  treatment  will  also  prove 
ineffectual. 

"The  appHcation  of  the  induced  current  as  above  directed  is  very 
painful.  The  current  employed  ought  not  to  be  of  greater  intensity  than 
the  patient  can  easily  bear;  the  applications  should  also  be  of  short 
duration  and  frequently  repeated.  It  is  only  after  the  patient  has  actually 
experienced  benefit  that  he  suffers  it  with  patience." 

The  constant  current  is  far  more  effective  than  the  Faradic  in  neuralgia. 
Some  cases  that  have  been  treated  without  result  by  the  Faradic  current 
have  been  cured  by  the  constant,  but  never  by  the  reverse.  Niemeyer 
places  both  poles  along  the  afi"ected  nerve,  and,  without  attending  to  the 
course  of  the  current,  holds  the  zinc  pole  on  the  most  painful  part  and  on 
those  parts  where  the  nerve  approaches  nearest  to  the  surface,  as  at  the 
supra-  or  infra-orhital  foramen,  or  at  the  zygomaticofacial  foramen,  or  at  the 
sciatic  notch.  If  it  be  possible  to  get  the  nerve  between  the  poles,  as  m 
the  cheek  or  nose,  he  introduces  one  pole  into  the  mouth  or  nose  to  the 
point  whence  the  pains  radiate,  while  the  other  is  placed  at  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  skin.  "At  first  the  application  of  the  constant  cm-rent  is 
not  particularly  painful ;  but  an  unpleasant,  burning,  piercing  pain  soon 
commences,  and  gradually  increases ;  and  where  the  number  of  electric 
elements  is  large,  it  may  become  unbearable. 

"  The  changes  induced  in  the  skin  at  the  point  of  application  of  the 
constant  current,  if  the  electrodes  be  applied  for  a  length  of  time,  are  far 
"reater  than  those  caused  by  the  induced  current.    They  not  only  consist 
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in  a  lively  erythema,  a  decided  swelling  of  the  skin,  and  an  increase  of 
the  subjacent  tissue ;  but  papules  and  blebs  arise  on  the  skin,  particularly 
at  the  positive  pole.  If  the  action  continues  long,  the  surface  of  the 
elevations  sloughs  off.  These  changes  take  place  not  only  at  the  point  of 
application,  but  occur  equally,  or  at  least  similarly,  in  the  deeper  parts,  as 
is  shown  not  only  by  the  increase  in  volume  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
and  muscles,  but  also  by  the  following  experiments  (Erb),  which  show  a 
great  deal  about  the  mode  of  action  of  the  constant  current  in  neuralgia 
and  other  neuroses,  as  well  as  in  some  diseases  of  the  muscles  and  joints : 
If  we  cross  the  forearms,  placing  the  volar  surfaces  in  contact,  and  apply 
the  electrodes  to  their  dorsal  surfaces,  there  will  be  reddening  not  only  of 
the  parts  to  which  the  electrodes  are  applied,  but  of  the  corresponding 
points  on  the  anterior  surfaces.  Generally,  relief  immediately  follows 
the  application  of  the  constant  current,  just  as  it  does  that  of  the 
induced  current ;  but  occasionally  the  pain  is  at  first  increased,  and  that 
should  not  always  induce  us  to  stop  the  treatment.  There  seems  to  me 
no  doubt  that  the  curative  action  of  the  constant  current,  in  most  cases 
of  neuralgia,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  modification  of  the  circulation, 
endosmosis,  or  change  of  tissue  in  the  diseased  nerve,  its  neurilemma,  or 
the  parts  around.  This  '  catalytic  action '  may  result  from  the  chemical 
disintegration  induced  through  the  nerves,  or  the  attraction  of  the 
constituents  of  the  nutrient  fluids  toward  the  pole,  or  it  may  occur  in 
some  other  way  "  (Niemeyer). 

Narcotics,  in  the  form  of  hypodermic  injections  of  solutions  of  morphia, 
are  of  great  value,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  injection  is  made  near 
the  seat  of  pain,  or  at  a  remote  distance  from  it.  "Subcutaneous  injections 
of  morphia  constitute  the  only  decided  and  eflFectual,  and  truly  invaluable, 
method  of  treating  neuralgia  "  (VoN  Pitha).  The  hypodermic  syringe 
and  the  morphia  solution  are  now  almost  as  indispensable  accompaniments 
of  the  physician  as  the  stethoscope  and  thermometer.  Its  use,  however, 
is  attended  with  similar  bad  results  as  the  taking  of  opium  in  any  other 
form.  The  dose  must  be  gradually  increased,  and  the  remedy  cannot 
easily  be  given  up.  If  it  is  omitted  the  patient  feels  dull,  weak,  uncom- 
fortable, nervous,  and  trembles  from  head  to  foot,  as  after  an  alcoholic 
debauch.  As  a  palliative  it  is  invaluable,  to  the  extent  of  one-sixth  to  one- 
third  of  a  grain  of  morphine,  injected  hypodermically.  But  in  slight  cases, 
and  in  sensitive  persons,  and  in  the  young,  very  much  smaller  doses  may 
relieve  the  pain— e.f/.,  the  twentieth  to  the  twelfth  of  a  grain.  In  severe 
and  persistent  cases  the  dose  has  to  be  increased ;  and  it  is  very  desirable 
not  to  have  recourse  to  such  hypodermic  injections  oftener  than  twice  daily. 
It  is  necessary  also  to  employ  the  remedy  with  proper  caution,  with  reference 
to  the  patient's  individuality  or  idiosyncrasy.  The  hypodermic  treatment 
with  morphia  must  be  commenced  tentatively  in  small  doses.  The  first 
dose  of  a  morphia  injection  for  an  unknown  individual  must  not  be  more 
than  one-twelfth  of  a  grain ;  and  in  very  sensitive  and  delicate  women  and 
young  people  not  more  than  one-twentieth,  or  even  yet  less.  If  the  patient 
is  the  subject  of  that  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  extreme  sensitiveness  to 
opium,  symptoms  of  poisoning  may  supervene.  Thus,  there  may  be  syncope, 
spasm  of  the  heart,  or  an  asthmatic  paroxysm,  the  skin  being  coveied  with 
a  cold  sweat.    Fresh  air  should  at  once  be  admitted  through  opened 
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windows,  while  tlie  patient's  face  is  diligently  fanned.  An  assistant 
should  also  bathe  the  face  and  temples,  as  well  as  the  bared  chest,  with 
vinegar,  and  these  parts  are  to  be  sprinkled  at  the  same  time  with  cold 
water  A  strong  decoction  of  coffee  is  to  be  administered  as  an  enema, 
or  when  possible,  given  by  the  mouth ;  and,  in  extreme  cases,  artificial 
respiration  must  be  resorted  to.  In  most  cases  these  means  wiU_  succeed 
providing-  that  the  dose  has  not  been  too  large.  When  the  vomiting  and 
disposition  to  syncope  persist  without  yielding  to  the  usual  measures,  a 
careful  and  interrupted  inhalation  of  chloroform  may  be  useful.  If  there 
is  a  constant  disposition  to  nausea  and  sickness  after  the  hypodermic  use  ot 
morphia,  it  may  bs  counteracted  by  adding  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  ot 
the  tincture  of  belladonna  to  the  morphia  solution,  then  the  extract,  and, 
finally,  minute  quantities  (about  one-hundredth  of  a  gram)  of  the  sulphate 
of  atropia.    The  extract  answers  best  (VoN  Pitha). 

The  injection  should  be  projected  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  not 
into  the  skin  itself;  and  this  may  be  secured  by  pinching  up  a  fold  of 
skin,  care  being  taken  not  to  make  a  double  perforation  in  it.  Well 
known  or  visible  vessels  or  nerves  are  to  be  avoided.  The  places  most 
eligible  for  the  injections  are— the  external  parts  of  the  arm  and  thigh,  the 
back,  and  the  integument  of  the  abdomen  and  nates.  The  face  and  neck 
should  be  avoided ;  and  the  painful  regions  ought  not  to  be  punctured. 

"  With  respect  to  the  preparation  to  be  employed,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  acetate  and  hydrocMorate  may  be  used  indifferently.  Only  m  cases  in 
which  very  large  doses  are  given,  as  above  a  gram,  need  the  acetate  he 
preferred,  on  account  of  its  greater  solubility.  It  will  form  a  clear  solution 
in  six  parts  of  water,  whereas  the  hydrocMorate  requires  twenty  parts 
Hot  water  will  dissolve  it  in  ten  parts,  but,  on  cooling,  half  of  the  alkaloid 
is  precipitated;  so  that  if  a  concentrated  solution  is  wanted,  it  has  to_  be 
prepared  only  just  before  using  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  acetate  requires 
great  care  in  keeping  it  in  a  cool  place  and  shielded  from  the  light.  Ihe 
solution  should  always  consist  of  morjMa  and  distilled  water,  without  any 
addition  Avhatever.  The  favourite  addition  of  glycerine  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  causing  white  flocculi  to  be  precipitated  from  the  originally 
clear  liquid.  Belladonna,  however,  may  be  added,  for  the  reasons  already 
stated,  with  great  advantage;  and  although  the  solution  is  rendered 
somewhat  turbid,  its  efficacy  is  not  diminished.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
similar  combinations  with  different  other  substances,  and  especially  other 
narcotic  alkaloids,  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  "  (Von  Pitha).  _ 

Frictions  of  the  skin  with  veratrine  ointment,  in  the  proportion  of  gr.  iv. 
to  gr.  X.  of  verairme  to  gi.  of  lard ;  or  with  aconite  ointment,  m  the  propor- 
tion of  one  grain  of  aconite  to  one  drachm  of  lard,  have  also  been  used  with 
advantage.  The  application  of  cold  water  sometimes,  but  only  excep- 
tionally, does  good,  especially  if  the  pain  is  attended  by  heat— apphed  as  a 
compress,  or  as  a  line  douche.  Warmth  by  means  of  a  hot  iron,  a  stream 
of  warm  water,  or  as  a  warm  cataplasm,  may  also  afford  relief.  Richard- 
son's spray  producer  has  also  been  of  use;  and  also  acupuncture  as 
recommended  by  Teale,  especially  in  the  neuralgia  of  joints  persistmg  after 
rheumatism  or  spasm.  As  internal  rtoedies  chloral  and  bromide  of  potassium 
combined  are  of  great  service.         '  -n  ^ 

The  treatment  of  sciatica  consistrj  in  following  out,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
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removal  of  the  causes  and  circumstances  already  noticed  as  producing  the 
disease.  In  the  rheumatic  form,  the  warm  baths  are  most  useful,  espe- 
cially the  systematic  treatment  at  Neuenahr,  Wildbad,  Wiesbaden,  Teplitz, 
and  Bath.  Iodide  of  potassium,  in  large  doses,  and  sulphur,  especially  in 
the  form  of  the  Chelsea  pensioner,  appear  to  do  most  good.  Of  other 
specific  remedies  Niemeyer  mentions  the  induced,  and  still  more,  the  con- 
stant current  of  electricity  as  rarely  failing  to  do  good.  Oil  of  turpentine, 
as  an  electuary,  is  also  recommended  in  the  following — 

R.  01.  Terebinth.  5i. ;  Mell.  51.,  of  which  a  tablespoonful  is  to  be  taken 
twice  a  day.    This  is  very  highly  spoken  of  by  Eomberg. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  ^  mastodynia  or  irritable  beast, — a 
plaster  worn  on  the  breast,  if  composed  of  anodyne  elements,  may  soothe 
the  pain  and  prevent  the  gland  being  touched  by  the  patient,  and  it  as  well 
may  give  support  to  the  breast.  Cooper  recommends  the  soap  plaster  with 
extract  of  belladonna,  and  the  following  pills  : — 

R  Ext.  Conii,  Ext.  Fapaver,  a  a  gr.  ii. ;  Ext.  Stramonii,  gr.  |-  to  |,  are 
mentioned  by  Eomberg  as  useful. 


CEPHALALGIA. 

Headache,  cephalalgia,  or  p>ain  in  the  head,  with  or  without  giddiness, 
although  frequently  attending  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  are  yet  very 
uncertain  signs  of  lesion  in  the  brain  or  head,  because  they  are  associated 
with  so  many  disorders,  such  as  gastric  derangement,  constipation,  and 
dyspepsia.  But  the  conditions  attend  active  cerebral  congestion,  cerebral 
meningitis,  encephalitis,  the  specific  febrile  diseases,  syphilitic  periostitis, 
and  intracranial  tumors.  Headache  is  therefore  rather  a  symptom  than 
a  disease.  Some  headaches  are  limited  to  one-half  the  forehead  or  to  one 
«ye,  the  region  of  pain  corresponding  to  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  first 
branch  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve ;  some  occupy  both  sides  of  the  forehead, 
some  affect  the  vertex,  some  the  occipital  region ;  some  mainly  occupy  the 
temples,  the  pain  changing  or  shooting  to"  and  fro  from  one  side  to  the 
•other ;  some  are  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ear,  or  in  the  form 
of  an  earache.  In  some  cases  the  pain  seems  to  be  generally  diffused 
all  over  the  head.  It  varies  in  character,  and  is  variously  described  as 
aching,  shooting,  throbbing,  or  like  a  weight  upon  the  top  of  the  head, 
■or  a  constriction  round  it.  Intolerance  of  light  and  sound,  visual  spectra, 
tinnitus  aurium,  vertigo,  nausea,  sickness,  sleepiness  or  wakefulness,  delirium 
and  incoherency  of  talk,  wholly  independent  of  brain  disease,  are  pheno- 
mena which  are  frequently  associated  with  headaches.  The  causes  of 
lieadaches  are  not  always  easy  to  discern ;  but  j^ressure  on  the  frontal 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  rheumatic  neuralgia  of  the  forehead  from 
exposure  to  cold  air,  often  inducing  a  sense  of  drowsiness,  as  in  railway 
•travelling  with  the  face  to  the  engine,  may  induce  a  headache.  Frontal 
ieadache  is  more  generally  referable  to  abdominal  aff'ections ;  vertical 
headache  to  cerebral  disturbance ;  occipital  pains  to  disorders  of  the  cir- 
culation, and  more  especially  to  anaemia  (Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson).  But 
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pain  due  to  cerebral  disease,  especially  in  the  case  of  cerebral  tumors, 
may  be  referred  to  all  parts  of  the  head;  and  this  pain  may  exactly 
simulate  those  which  are  of  less  serious  origin.  It  may  be  slight  or 
intense,  continuous  or  paroxysmal ;  and  the  most  intense  pain  (usually 
very  limited  as  to  its  seat)  is  that  which  is  induced  by  pressure  of  intra- 
cranial tumors  or  abscesses  upon  sensory  nerves  (Dr.  Bristowe).  The 
sensitiveness  of  the  dura  mater  is  now  a  well-established  fact,  and  there 
are  now  also  many  considerations  which  tend  to  show  that  the  pia  mater, 
though  apparently  insensitive,  may  become  the  seat  of  pain  in  conditions 
of  disease.  That  those  diseases  are  associated  with  intense  headache  in 
which  there  is  abnormal  increase  of  the  intracranial  pressure,  and  thereby 
undue  tension  of  the  cerebral  membranes,  is  amply  justified  by  clinical 
facts.  Acute  pain  may  accompany  brain  disease  of  an  inflammatory 
nature,  in  which  the  inflammatory  action  does  not  implicate  the  dura  mater, 
and  before  the  tension  of  the  membranes  can  have  been  appreciably 
increased  by  the  products  of  inflammation.  In  such  cases  the  pia  mater 
must  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  pain.  In  cases  of  cerebellar  disease,  or 
disease  in  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  skull,  the  situation  of  pain  in  the 
head  most  frequently  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  lesion ;  but  this 
is  less  constantly  the  case  in  aff'ections  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 
Dr.  Ferrier  and  Dr.  Alexander  Robertson  have  each  called  attention 
to  the  value  of  percussion  of  the  skull  in  cerebral  disease,  even  when 
the  patient  makes  no  spontaneous  complaint  of  pain  in  the  head,  as  an 
aid  in  fixing  the  locality  of  cerebral  lesions,  more  especially  those 
of  the  cortex  {Glasgow  Med.  Journ.,  1.  c,  and  Brain,  Jan.,  1879).  A  real 
nervous  headache  is  one  that  starts  ah  initio  in  the  brain  :  the  sensory 
tract  of  the  encephalon  becomes  irritated  and  over-excited,  and  pain 
results. 

The  doctrines  regarding  the  nature  of  headache  have  been  very  fully 
elucidated  by  several  recent  writers,  especially  by  Drs.  Sieveking,  Edward 
Liveing,  P.  W.  Latham,  Day,  Symonds,  Anstie,  and  others.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ascertain  the  immediate 
exciting  cause  of  the  headache,  especially  Avith  reference  to — (1.)  An 
increased  afilux  of  blood;  (2.)  a  diminished  amount  of  blood;  or,  (3.)  with 
reference  to  the  existence  of  a  specific  or  constitutional  disease.  Any  of 
these  states  may  explain  its  existence,  and  must  determine  the  course  of 
treatment  to  be  adopted  for  its  relief.  To  determine,  in  doubtful  cases, 
whether  headache  is  associated  with  repletion  or  emptiness  of  the  intra- 
cranial vessels,  dry-cupping  is  found  to  yield  valuable  assistance.  Applied 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  it  will,  in  the  one  case,  afford  more  or  less 
immediate  relief;  whereas,  if  emptiness  of  the  intracranial  vessels  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  pain,  the  effect  of  the  operation  will  increase  the 
pain,  will  tend  to  produce  prostration,  and  may  even  induce  syncope.  In 
the  former  instance,  the  headache  will  be  benefited  by  diminishing  the 
contents  of  the  vessels ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  will  be  benefited  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  blood  in  them.  The  ratio  in  which  cephalalgia  occurs  as  a 
symptom  in  organic  affections  of  the  intracranial  contents,  determined  by 
post-mortem  inspection,  shows  that  it  is  a  symptom  of  less  frequent 
occurrence  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  Dr.  Abercombie's-  and 
Andral's  cases  yielded  to  the  analysis  made  of  them  by  Dr.  Sieveking  the 
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result  "  that  it  seemed  an  even  chance  whether  the  intracranial  disease 
was  or  was  not  accompanied  by  headache." 

The  causes  of  cephalalgia  may  be  arranged  into  three  classes: — (1.) 
Those  directly  affecting  the  head  ;  (2.)  those  associated  with  the  chylo- 
poetic  viscera  and  the  functions  of  digestion  and  nutrition;  (3.)  those 
taking  their  origin  in  connection  with  the  sexual  functions.  Among  the 
causes  of  cephalalgia  connected  with  the  state  of  the  cranial  contents,  the 
principal  are  mental  and  intellectual  excitement  carried  beyond  the 
limits  of  healthy  stimulation,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned. 

In  private  practice  a  form  of  headache  is  frequently  met  with  Avhicli 
is  variously  called  : — 

"  Nervous  headache,"  "  Sick  headache  "  or  "  Bilious  headache,"  "  Brow-ague" 
"  Megrim,"  "  Migraine,"  "  Hemicrania."  It  affects  both  males  and  females, 
and  especially  males  of  studious  and  sedentary  habits,  up  to  a  certain  age. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  variety  of  trigeminal  neuralgia — a  combination  of 
neuralgic  symptoms  with  headache  occurring  in  paroxysms,  sometimes 
limited  to  one  side  of  the  head  and  brow.  The  sick  headache  of  migraine 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  sickness  and  headache  which  attend  a 
bilious  attack,  consequent  on  indigestion  after  eating  too  freely  of  a  good 
dinner.  Such  a  headache,  after  a  debauch,  or  after  too  much  wine  or 
alcoholics  generally,  is  common  enough ;  also  the  headache  in  particular 
idiosyncrasies  from  eating  certain  articles  of  food,  and  which  probably 
has  a  gouty  origin  (Wilks).  The  true  sick  headache  of  migraine  is  a 
purely  nervous, affection,  and  occurs  generally  in  the  most  temperate  livers, 
and  is  thus  often  totally  misapprehended  by  those  who  only  think  of 
headache  and  sickness  as  symptoms  of  stomach  disorder.  It  appears  in 
a  large  proportion  of  cases  to  be  a  hereditary  affection.  It  then  not 
uncommonly  commences  during  the  period  of  the  second  dentition,  from 
which  period  of  life  and  up  to  thirty  years  of  age  it  usually  first  declares 
itself.  It  rarely  commences  after  thirty;  it  tends  to  subside  Avith  advance 
of  years,  and  is  not  common  after  fifty.  This  form  of  headache  is  preceded, 
for  a  variable  period,  by  certain  disorders  of  sensation,  the  most  striking  of 
which  is  a  transient  disturbance  of  vision.  In  some  persons  the  malady 
stops  short  here,  and  is  not  followed  by  headache;  in  others,  the  headache 
appears  to  be  developed  without  any  premonitory  symptoms,  until  careful 
inquiry  reveals  the  contrary.  The  complaint,  then,  has  two  stages: — 1.  The 
stage  of  disordered  sensation ;  2.  the  stage  of  headache,  nausea,  chiUiness, 
and  absolute  misery.  There  are  thus  different  ways  in  which  the  stage  of 
disordered  sensations  commence — viz.,  either  by  a  glimmering  near  the 
outside  corner  of  the  field  of  vision,  or  by  a  glimmering  near  the 
middle  of  the  field  of  view,  or  by  objects  at  or  near  this  point  becoming 
obliterated.  In  some  persons  the  phenomena  are  accompanied  with  colour; 
in  others  this  is  not  the  case,  the  outline  only  being  somewhat  luminous. 
In  others,  again,  in  slight  attacks  there  is  no  colour,  but  in  the  more 
marked  ones  colours  are  seen  not  only  at  the  outline,  but  generally 
vibrating  over  the  field  of  vision ;  and  in  still  more  decided  attacks 
numerous  stars  are  seen  floating  in  all  directions.  Another  very  important 
point  about  these  attacks  is,  that  in  perhaps  from  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  the  cases  during  this  glimmering  stage,  there  is  tingling  in  some  portion 
of  the  body — the  part  in  that  state  is  commonly  described  as  being  asleep. 
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In  a  young  female  seen  by  Dr.  P.  W.  Latham,  the  tingling  affected  one 
arm  and  the  side  of  the  tongue ;  and,  curiously  enough,  both  her  sister 
and  her  father  were  affected  in  precisely  the  same  way.  The  tingling 
was  on  the  same  side  as  that  on  whicli  the  glimmering  in  the  eye  began. 
In  another  case,  the  patient  complained  of  a  feeling  of  pricking  and 
scratching  on  that  side  of  the  face  corresponding  with  the  glimmering. 
In  others,  speech  or  hearing  may  be  affected  in  such  a  way  that  the  usual 
command  of  speech  is  lost,  aphasia  of  the  most  typical  description  existing 
for  a  time;  and  memory  fails  so  much  that  what  is  said  is  not  remembered, 
and  talking  may  become  incoherent.  In  slight  attacks  one  eye  only  seems 
affected.  Drowsiness  is  very  com  non  as  an  early  indication  of  the 
attack.  In  some  cases  it  comes  on  during  its  progress,  culminating  in 
a  more  or  less  prolonged  semi-comatose  condition ;  but  much  more 
frequently  it  is  the  natural  ending  of  the  attack.  Double  vision  some- 
times occurs.  In  some  cases  certain  portions  of  the  retina  become 
insensible ;  and,  if  the  central  spots  of  the  eye  be  involved,  the  patient 
(in  other  respects  feeling  well)  notices  that  he  cannot  see  the  ink  of 
the  pen  with  which  he  is  writing,  or  the  letters  he  is  forming;  or, 
that  while  distinguishing  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  he  cannot  see  the 
face  of  the  person  he  is  looking  at.  Sometimes  he  observes  a  tremulous, 
vibratory,  or  rotatory  movement  in  some  part  of  the  field  of  vision.  This 
disturbance  of  vision  is  often  associated  with  a  feeling  of  chilliness,  cold- 
ness of  hands  and  feet ;  it  may  last  from  five  to  thirty  minutes  or  longer, 
and  then  be  succeeded  by  the  stage  of  headache,  which  shows  itself  as 
follows  : — "  When  the  vibratory  movement  is  at  its  height,  a  little  aching 
is  felt  in  the  head,  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  Avhich  the  glimmering 
first  appeared :  it  is  slight  at  first,  but  gradually  increases  in  intensity. 
Some  persons  have  said  that  the  sensation  was  as  though  a  point  in  the 
temple  were  being  bored  with  a  gimlet,  and  the  gimlet  slowly  increasing 
in  size.  The  pain  gradually  sj^reads  from  this  point,  which  may  be 
covered  with  the  finger,  and  pressure  upon  which  affords  relief,  first  over 
one  side  of  the  head,  and  then,  but  not  always,  extends  to  the  other.  As 
the  headache  increases,  the  ocular  disturbance  declines,  nausea  is  felt ;  this 
increases  with  the  headache ;  tliere  are  retching  and  vomiting,  the  latter 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  giving  relief;  the  head  throbs;  the  slightest 
movement  increases  the  pain ;  and  any  attempt  to  move  from  the  recum- 
bent posture  increases  the  gastric  uneasiness ;  the  mouth  feels  clammy ; 
the  eyeballs  ache,  and  are  tender  on  pressure,  one  more  so  than  the  other ; 
the  pupils  are  rather  contracted,  and  generally  unequally  so ;  the  patient 
lies  apparently  more  dead  than  alive ;  his  face  pale,  and  the  head  hot. 
After  a  varying  number  of  hours  he  is  somewhat  relieved  by  troubled 
sleep ;  he  wakes  up  next  morning  free  perhaps  from  headache,  but  he  is 
listless,  his  brain  is  weary,  and  he  feels  as  if  he  had  undergone  a  hard 
mental  struggle.  There  may  be  now  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  weeks,  or 
years,  before  the  disorder  again  shows  itself. 

"  This  kind  of  headache  varies  much  in  character,  degree,  and  duration. 
In  some  persons  the  pain  is  not  localised  in  any  particular  spot,  but 
seems  generally  diffused  over  the  head;  others  have  not  noticed  that  there 
is  more  pain  on  one  side  of  the  head  than  on  the  other,  or  that  the  aching 
radiates  from  one  painful  spot,  until  their  attention  has  been  directed 
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to  the  fact,  and  then  they  distinctly  recognise  it;  others,  again,  have 
neither  vomiting  nor  nausea ;  and  lastly,  the  duration  of  the  headache  may 
be  very  short,  or  may  not  extend  over  more  than  two  or  three  hours,  or 
it  may  be  entirely  absent.  The  disorder  may  even  stop  short  at  the 
vibratory  stage,  the  vision  be  restored,  and  no  further  inconvenience  felt. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  headache  may  be,  and  in  many  individuals  always 
is,  developed  without  the  ocular  disturbance;  but  other  sensations  are 
substituted  for  it.  The  patient  has  a  feeling  of  chilliness ;  the  feet  are 
cold,  and  there  is  mental  depression ;  a  dread  of  impending  evil ;  he  is 
restless  and  uneasy ;  '  cannot  quite  tell,'  as  he  says,  '  what  he  would  be 
at;'  he  has  what  is  expressively  called  the  'fidgets.'  This  condition 
may  continue  half  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  the  slight  boring,  piercing 
pain  is  felt  in  the  head  with  which  the  aching  begins,  and  the  disorder 
runs  its  course,  as  in  the  forms  previously  mentioned.  In  other  cases, 
this  feeling  of  depression  or  uneasiness  lasts  for  several  hours,  the  patient 
goes  to  bed,  and  in  the  early  morning  wakes  with  the  headache  fully 
developed"  (P.  W.  Latham,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  March  23,  1872). 

The  conditions  under  which  this  disorder  shows  itself  are  as  follow  : — 
The  great  majority  of  persons  who  suffer  from  this  form  of  headache  are  at 
the  time  more  or  less  ansemic ;  there  is  a  general  want  of  tone — a  relaxed 
condition  of  the  muscular  and  the  arterial  systems,  especially  of  the  latter; 
the  pulse  being  rather  small  and  soft,  often  decidedly  slow,  but  much 
accelerated  on  slight  exertion  or  excitement.  Even  in  those  who  are  not 
anaemic  and  appear  robust,  there  is  still  this  want  of  tone  about  the  pulse. 
The  sufferers  possess  what  is  called  the  nervous  temperament;  -  their  brains 
are  excitable,  their  senses  acute,  and  their  imaginations  free.  The  attacks 
are  often  induced  by  prolonged  mental  work,  protracted  mental  excite- 
ment, or  any  intense  strain  on  the  feelings,  such  as  grief,  anxiety,  passion, 
and  general  emotional  disturbance.  Bodily  fatigue,  late  hours,  loss  of 
sleep,  the  depression  which  follows  over-excitement,  a  debauch,  are  all 
predisposing  causes ;  and  it  is  curious  that  the  attack  is  not  generally 
developed  during  the  paroxysms  of  mental  excitement,  but  afterwards, 
when  the  excitement  has  passed  off,  and  the  mental  strain  is  somewhat 
lessened.  The  influence  of  malaria  has  also  been  assigned  as  a  cause. 
Again,  in  females  the  attacks  are  more  frequent  at  or  after  the  catamenial 
period.  Eapidly  varied  impressions  produced  upon  the  senses,  such  as  are 
produced  by  glaring  lights,  rapid  succession  of  objects  presented  to  the 
eye,  loud  or  discordant  noises — all  of  which  are  to  be  found  on  the 
crowded  platforms  of  railway  stations  on  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
trains — also  strong  odours  and  offensive  smells,  are  frequent  cases  of  this 
headache.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  these  causes,  and  causes  like  to 
them,  are  of  a  depressing  nature ;  exhausting  the  powers,  and,  therefore, 
lowering  the  tone  of  the  system ;  putting  it  out  of  tune,  disturbing  the 
harmony  in  the  functions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  exalting  the  susceptibility 
of  the  nervous  system.  Dr.  Latham  believes  that  its  primary  cause  is 
some  affection  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves:  for  there  is  contraction  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain,  and  so  a  diminished  supply  of  blood,  produced  by 
excited  action  of  the  sympathetic;  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  sympa- 
thetic following  on  this  excitement  causes  dilatation  of  the  vessels  and 
the  headache.    Xo  the  anaemia  so  produced,  the  defects  of  vision  and  the 
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other  early  phenomena  are  due.  Dr.  Liveing,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains  that  there  must  still  be  some  more  antecedent  cause  to  which 
the  vaso-motor  affection  must  itself  be  due.  He  regards  the  optic  thalami, 
and  all  those  parts  which  lie  between  these  bodies  and  the  roots  of  the 
vagi,  as  being  alfected.  Thus  the  disease  would  have  a  close  pathological 
relation  with  epilepsy,  although  it  is  not  found  that  they  pass  the  one  into 
the  other. 

The  attack  of  sick  headache  is  often  sudden  ;  or  it  may  come  on  during 
the  night,  the  patient  waking  from  time  to  time  from  a  disturbed  sleep 
with  the  consciousness  of  a  weight  or  heaviness  in  the  head.  When  it  is  time 
to  get  up  the  attack  has  become  so  fully  developed  that  he  feels  incapable 
of  exertion,  and  desires  to  be  left  undisturbed.  Or  the  attack  may  come 
on  immediately  after  rising,  having  awoke  with  a  headache.  Or  it  may 
come  on  at  various  periods  of  the  day  without  any  obvious  exciting 
cause. 

Dr.  Wilks  (himself  a  sufferer  from  this  ailment)  thus  describes  an 
attack  of  sick  -  headache : — "  One  rises  in  the  morning  more  dead 
than  alive,  perfectly  unable  to  swallow  the  smallest  particle  of  food, 
and  often  perhaps  actually  sick;  the  head  throbs,  and  the  pain  is 
increased  by  the  slightest  movement;  speaking  or  doing  is  a  burden 
beyond  bearing ;  one  prays  to  be  left  alone  in  the  utmost  quiet,  so 
that  he  may,  if  possible,  sleep.  To  other  persons  the  sufferer  looks 
extremely  ill,  very  pale,  dark  around  the  eyes,  and  with  contracted  pupil. 
To  himself  his  head  feels  hot,  and  the  application  of  cold  is  most 
refreshing.  The  clamminess  in  the  mouth,  the  nausea,  and  general  gastric 
disturbance,  are  secondary,  and  have  no  connection  with  any  improper 
meal,  and  thus  is  in  no  way  relieved  by  the  too  frequent  and  ignorantly 
administered  purgative." 

It  occurs  in  both  sexes,  but  more  often  in  women  than  in  men.  In  women 
the  attacks  are  common  just  before  the  menstrual  period,  or  during  its 
course.  In  other  cases  mental  excitement  has  to  do  with  the  attack.  The 
headache  is  probably  due  to  excitement  of  the  sensory  filaments  from  the 
trigeminus  to  the  dura  mater,  or  to  the  sympathetic  filaments  accompanying 
the  vessels.  It  increases  rapidly  soon  after  waking  in  the  morning,  with 
chilliness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  sliminess  of  mouth,  and  at  last  the  head- 
ache is  so  intense  as  to  be  almost  unbearable.  The  eyes  are  extremely 
sensitive  to  light,  and  the  ears  to  noise ;  so  that  the  darkest  rooms  and 
the  most  retired  are  anxiously  sought  for.  Absolute  seclusion  is  desired. 
The  pulse  is  usually  abnormally  slow,  and  there  may  be  some  nausea,  and 
vomiting  may  occur,  of  a  bitter  greenish  fluid. 

The  duration  of  the  attack  is  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours;  but 
it  may  be  prolonged  by  successive  relapses  for  several  days.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  short  attacks  of  an  hour  or  two  only.  It  generally  sub- 
sides by  slow  degrees — sometimes  after  food  is  taken,  and  sometimes 
after  vomiting.  The  patient  does  not  generally  get  well  till  he  has  passed 
a  night  in  bed,  and  has  enjoyed  a  profound  and  refreshing  sleep,  from 
which  he  generally  awakes  as  well  as  usual.  Perspiration  may  have  been 
profuse  during  this  period,  and  a  large  quantity  of  urine  may  be  passed. 

The  attacks  vary  from  a  simple  to  a  complex  character.  The  affection 
may  take  the  form  of  a  violent  paroxysmal  headache,  either  hemicranial 
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or  bilateral ;  an  attack  of  nausea,  vomiting,  and  prostration,  very  like  that 
of  sea-sickness ;  or  a  transient  disorder  of  vision,  such  as  half  blindness. 
There  are  also  cases  in  which  all  these  phenomena  occur  in  succession; 
also,  others  of  a  more  complex  kind,  in  which  are  superadded  a  numbness 
and  tingling,  generally  having  a  centripetal  progress  towards  the  head  and 
neck  from  the  fingers,  or  fingers  and  toes  of  one  side.  There  is  also 
not  unfrequently  a  transient  form  of  aphasia,  or  difficulty  of  utterance ; 
and  occasionally  a  confusion  of  ideas  or  failure  of  memory  of  a  similarly 
transient  character. 

Megrim  is  very  frequently  an  unilateral  affection ;  and  in  Dr.  Latham's 
experience  the  aphasic  cases  have  been  exclusively  those  in  which  the 
other  phenomena — more  particularly  the  numbness  and  tingling — have 
been  confined  to  the  right  side  or  bilateral. 

A  tolerably  constant  and  definite  order  and  succession  amongst  the 
leading  symptoms  are  also  maintained — the  visual  phenomena  being 
usually  initial,  always  taking  precedence  of  the  pain,  while  the  vomiting 
is  the  last  in  the  series. 

The  malady  is  essentially  one  of  the  nervous  system,  for  the  most  part 
hereditary.  It  is  above  all  others  a  "  family  complaint."  It  is  strictly 
paroxysmal  as  to  the  nature  of  the  seizures  and  freedoms  of  the  intervals. 
The  attacks  exhibit  an  approach  to  periodicity  in  their  returns  in  most 
instances ;  but  with  considerable  variations  in  the  length  of  the  intervals 
in  different  cases — the  same  interval,  however,  being  approximately  main- 
tained in  the  same  individual — weekly,  monthly,  or  bi-monthly  periods 
being  common.  After  a  severe  seizure  an  immunity  seems  to'  be  secured 
to  the  patient  for  a  certain  period ;  and  tne  aggravation  of  the  next 
paroxysm,  if  a  double  interval  of  immunity  should  have  elapsed.  The 
exciting  causes  seem  to  be  mainly  operative  only  at  or  near  the  times  of 
spontaneous  recurrence.  Such  are  various  forms  of  peripheral  irritation, 
and  certain  states  of  the  system;  more  particularly  gastric  irritation; 
powerful  impressions  on  the  sensorium,  as  by  the  combined  sights,  sounds, 
and  general  excitement  of  public  spectacles  and  assemblies ;  ovarian  irrita- 
tion and  catamenial  periods;  overtaxing  the  sight  on  small  objects,  or 
straining  after  accommodation  by  the  asthenopic  or  hypermetropic  eyes ; 
strong  odours;  and  so  forth  ;  and,  perhaps  more  certainly  influential  than 
any  of  them,  mental  emotion  and  excessive  brain-work  (Latham,  1.  c.) 
"  Whatever  produces  a  strong  impression  on  the  nervous  system  of  one  pre- 
disposed will  cause  an  attack,  and  it  may  thus  be  induced  in  a  hundred 
different  ways.  Consequently  the  sufferers  fropi  this  complaint  often  make 
it  the  whole  business  of  life  to  avoid  moving  a  single  step  out  of  the  even 
tenor  of  their  way,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  its  occurrence. 
The  visit  to  the  theatre,  the  concert-room,  or  the  dinner-party,  is  always 
followed  by  headache,  for  the  excitement,  the  altered  temperature  or 
vitiated  air,  are  all  equal  to  its  production ;  but  even  less  than  these  is 
sufficient,  for  any  strong  impression  on  the  special  nerves  will  produce  it, 
as  a  loud  noise,  an  hour's  visit  to  a  picture-gallery,  looking  through  the 
jj  microscope,  odours  of  various  kinds,  as  of  spring  flowers,  and  even  the 
|i  tasting  of  some  substances ;  also  exposure  of  the  body  to  the  sun  or  a 
\  strong  wind ;  moreover,  various  moral  causes  and  worry  are  sure  to  be 
followed  by  the  familiar  headache"  (Wilks). 
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All  these  features  of  the  malady  warrant  its  classification  amongst  those 
of  the  great  natural  family  of  Neuroses,  represented  by  such  affections  as 
spasmodic  asthma,  epilepsy,  angina  pectoris,  paroxysmal  insanity,  and  the 
like.  None  of  these  have  a  better  claim  to  that  fellowship,  or  exhibit  a 
more  typically  neurosal  character,  than  megrim.  The  last  link  of  con- 
firmation is  shown  by  the  fact  that  attacks  of  megrim  are  sometimes 
replaced  in  the  same  individual  by  other  neurosal  seizures — as,  for  example, 
-epilepsy  or  mania  transitoria — although  the  rule  is,  that  the  same  type  of 
paroxysm  is  maintained  throughout  life.  On  the  other  hand,  such  trans- 
formation in  the  course  of  hereditary  transmission  is  sufficiently  common : 
thus,  a  parent  suffers  from  typical  migraine,  one  of  his  children  from  the 
same  malady,  another  from  epilepsy,  and  a  third,  perhaps,  from  chorea 
(Latham,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  April  6,  1872). 

Having  regard  also  to  the  almost  exclusively  sensory  character  of  the 
phenomena  and  the  natural  sequence  they  exhibit,  and  that  nothing  but  a 
•disturbing  cause  situated  behind  the  optic  chiasma  could  explain  the 
symmetrical  affection  of  the  visual  field  in  each  eye,  so  nothing  but  a  like 
cause  operating  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  common  origin  along  the 
sensory  tract  at  the  base  of  the  encephalon  could  explain  the  successive 
implication  of  nerves  so  remote  in  their  distribution  as  those  of  sight,  the 
sentient  nerves  of  the  extremities,  the  trigeminus,  and  the  pneumogastric ; 
and  bearing  also  in  mind  that  the  cause  must  be  of  a  kind  to  explain  both 
the  interruption  of  the  ordinary  transmission  of  objective  impressions  and 
their  replacement  by  subjective  ones,  as  Avell  as  the  strictly  paroxysmal 
and  culminating  character  of  the  symptoms,  no  hypothesis  seemed  to  Dr. 
Latham  so  well  adapted  to  explain  the  phenomena  as  that  of  a  nerve- 
storm  traversing  more  or  less  of  the  sensory  tract  from  the  optic  thalami 
to  the  ganglia  of  the  vagus,  or  else  radiating  in  the  same  tract  from  a 
focus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  quadrigeminal  bodies.  The  analogy  of 
epilepsy,  which  is  supposed  to  have  its  point  of  departure  in  a  tendency 
to  explosive  discharge  in  the  motor  tract  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  lends 
support  to  this  view  (Lathaini,  1.  c.) 

The  disturbance  of  vision  seems  mainly  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
defective  supply  of  blood  to  one  side  of  the  brain  from  the  contraction  of 
the  cerebral  arteries,  probably  of  the  middle  cerebral.  And  when  the 
cause  may  exist  in  loss  of  tone  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  from  over- 
work, the  brain  is  no  longer  able  to  inhibit  the  action  of  the  sympathetic, 
so  that  a  slight  cause  serves  to  excite  the  action  of  that  nerve.  It  affects 
more  particularly  the  cerebral  artery  of  the  left  side,  causing  glimmering 
on  the  right  side  of  the  field  of  vision. 

"  The  relationship  of  the  disease  with  epilepsy,  as  first  suggested  by  Dr. 
Edward  Liveing  is  happily  a  very  distant  one.  The  contraction  of  the 
cerebral  arteries,  the  tingling  in  some  portion  of  the  body  and  twitchings 
of  the  muscles,  which  are  sometimes  associated  with  it,  suggest  the 
resemblance ;  whereas  it  differs  widely  from  that  terrible  disorder  in  that 
it  never  threatens  life,  it  is  never  associated  with  unconsciousness,  and  I 
have  never  heard  of  its  passing  into  epilepsy.  On  the  contrary,  with 
advancing  age  the  attacks,  as  a  rule,  become  much  less  frequent.  They 
cease  generally  after  fifty  or  sixty,  and  in  women  not  uncommonly  at 
the  change  of  life  "  (LATHAM,  1.  c.) 
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Treatment. — (1.)  Of  Sick-headache. — Looking  to  the  true  cause  of  sick- 
headache  as  one  which  lies  deep  in  the  patient's  idiosyncrasy,  and  as  an 
\  affection  which  is  developed  by  a  hundred  different  sources  of  excitement, 

ithe  advice  to  sufferers  is  to  give  as  much  tone  as  they  can  to  their  nerves 
by  adopting  all  those  methods  which  exinerience  has  shoAvn  to  be  good, 
and  then  avoid,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  all  those  causes  which  are  known  tO' 
excite  an  attack.  Purgation  has  no  good  result.  The  only  remedies  which 
1  are  of  any  avail  are  those  which  act  on  the  nervous  system,  such  as  hot  tea 

iand  coffee  ;  or,  after  the  stomach  is  quieter,  and  the  more  urgent  symptoms 
have  passed  off,  a  little  wine  or  ammonia.  If  the  headache  take  more  the 
form  of  hemicrania,  then  other  remedies  are  occasionally  useful,  as  the 
local  application  of  the  UsulpMcle  of  carbon,  or  galvanism,  and  internally 
the  h-omide  of  j^otassium.  This  is  tlie  only  drug  which  Dr.  Wilks  has 
really  seen  to  be  serviceable.  Whilst  the  nausea  exists  and  the  worst 
symptoms  prevail,  even  this  remedy  is  of  no  avail.  As  regards  tea  and 
coffee,  which  often  relieve,  it  is  possible  that  these  and  other  stimulants, 
taken  in  excess,  render  the  nervous  system  more  susceptible  to  the  attacks^ 
In  the  treatment  of  the  paroxysm  nothing  is  so  efficacious  as  complete 
rest  in  the  recumbent  posture,  with  warmth,  in  a  j^erfectly  quiet  and 
darkened  room.  A  cup  of  very  strong  tea  or  coffee  has  also  given  relief. 
A  comparatively  new  drug — guarana — has  also  been  recommended.  A 
full  dose  of  brandy,  or  of  ammonia,  has  also  sometimes  dispelled  the 
headache;  so  has  continued  sipping  of  a  solution  of  car-bonate  of  potash  or 
of  soda.  Pressure  upon  the  carotid  artery  of  the  affected  side  sometimes  also 
relieves  the  pain,  but  for  a  time  only.  Evaporating  lotions,  belladonna,  or 
aconite  ointment  may  also  ward  off  or  subdue  the  headache;  but,  as  a  rule, 
time  is  the  most  efficient  element,  with  warmth  to  the  feet  and  to  the 
body,  and  the  induction  of  sleep. 

Adopting  the  theory  of  Dr.  Latham,  what  are  the  indications  for 
treatment  with  which  it  supplies  us — {a.)  During  the  stage  of  disturbed 
sensation;  (b)  during  the  stage  of  headache;  and,  (c.)  during  the  intervals 
between  the  attacks  1  The  following  are  the  results  of  his  experience  : — 
(a.)  During  the  Stage  of  Disturbed  Sensation. — It  is  found  that  the  longer 
this  stage  lasts,  the  greater  will  be  the  headache;  and  therefore  it 
is  desirable  to  shorten  it  as  much  as  possible.  If  the  condition  depend 
upon  deficient  supply  of  blood  to  a  part,  such  means  must  be  adopted  as 
shall  assist  and  increase  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  part ;  and  this  can  be 
done  in  some  measure  by  posture  and  stimulants.  Directly  the  glimmer- 
ing appears,  the  patient  should  lie  down  with  the  head  as  low  as  possible, 
and  if  the  glimmering  be  on  the  right  or  left  of  the  field  of  vision,  he 
should  lie  on  the  opposite  side.  Let  him  take  at  once  one  ounce  of  brandy, 
either  "  neat "  or  in  half  a  bottle  of  soda-water.  Champagne  would  be 
preferable,  being  more  diffusible;  but  its  administration  would  often 
involve  a  little  delay.  If  alcoholic  stimulants  be  objected  to,  or  if  it  be 
not  advisable  to  recommend  them,  then  a  teaspoonful  of  sal-volatile  in 
water  may  be  prescribed  instead.  If  the  patient  be  chilly  or  his  feet  cold, 
the  couch  should  be  drawn  before  the  fire,  a  hot  bottle  applied  to  the  feet, 
and  his  body  covered  over  with  a  warm  blanket  or  eider-down  quilt.  By 
these  means  the  heart  is  enabled  to  drive  the  blood  with  greater  force 
to  the  brain,  and  the  duration  of  the  vibratory  movement  is  thereby 
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materially  lessened.  After  it  lias  passed  off,  the  patient  should  lie  still 
for  a  time,  so  that  the  glimmering  may  not  return.  This  injunction  will 
only  be  necessary  when  the  headache  is  slight ;  if  it  be  severe,  attended 
with  much  nausea  or  vomiting,  the  patient  will  be  little  disposed  or  able 
to  leave  the  recumbent  position.  If,  instead  of  the  disturbance  of  vision 
preceding  the  headache,  there  be  a  feeling  of  depression  or  irritability 
(fidgets),  the  administration  of  such  cerebro-sjiinal  stimulants  as  Jienbane, 
■valerian,  assafmtida,  spirit  of  chloroform,  or  ether,  will  often  cut  short  the 
attack;  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  the  tincture  of  henbane,  with  the  same 
quantity  of  sjnrit  of  chloroform,  will  soothe  the  nervous  irritability  in  the 
slighter  forms,  and  may  be  repeated  in  three  or  four  hours,  if  necessary. 
If  there  be  great  mental  depression,  then  valerian  or  assaf(Btida  should  be 
tried.  Still6  says, — "  Nothing  is  more  astonishing  in  the  operation  of 
remedies  than  the  promptness  and  certainty  with  which  a  dose  of  valerian 
or  assafcetida  dispels  the  gloomy  visions  of  the  hypochondriac,  calms  the 
hurry  and  agitation  of  nervous  excitement,  allays  commencing  spasms,  and 
diff'uses  a  soothing  calm  over  the  whole  being  of  one  who  but  an  hour 
before  was  a  prey  to  a  thousand  morbid  sensations  and  thick-coming 
fancies  of  danger,  wrong,  or  loss."  Dr.  Latham  gives  the  preference  to 
valerian,  and  prescribes  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  the  ammoniated 
tincture.  Or  it  may  be  combined,  as  in  the  following  formula,  with  bromide 
of  soda:  ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian  ^iv.  with  Jvi.  hromide  of  sodium, 
in  teaspoonful  doses  every  hour.  The  assafcetida  may  be  given  in  the  form 
of  the  spiritm  ammonice  foetidus  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  also  in  half  drachm 
or  drachm  doses.  As  a  rule,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  not  advisable  in  this 
stage  of  the  headache.  A  small  quantity  will  cause  flushing,  heaviness, 
slight  confusion  of  thought,  &c.,  without  relieving  the  depression ;  and 
though  the  severe  headache  may  be  averted,  alcoholic  stimulants  do  not 
answer  so  well  as  the  remedies  previously  mentioned. 

(6.)  During  the  Stage  of  Headache. — If  the  headache  be  slight  and  the 
patient  soon  able  to  sit  up,  there  is  little  to  be  done :  a  cup  of  coffee  or 
tea,  cheerful  conversation,  a  walk,  drive,  or  ride,  may  often  help  to  remove 
the  pain.  If,  however,  the  headache  and  nausea  be  severe,  then  the 
administration  of  further  remedies  is  called  for.  The  patient  should 
keep  perfectly  still  and  quiet,  with  the  room  darkened ;  for  every  sound 
or  sight  causes  pain,  and  the  slightest  movement  is  sufficient  to  produce 
gastric  uneasiness.  Sometimes  free  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  especially  if  it  contain  undigested  food,  is  followed  by  relief. 
Dr.  Fothergill  says, — "  An  emetic  and  some  warm  water  soon  wash  off  the 
offending  matter,  and  remove  these  disorders,"  which  may  be  very  well 
where  there  is  any  offending  matter  to  wash  off,  but  it  is  not  very  often 
that  this  is  the  case ;  the  nausea  frequently  continues  long  after  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  have  been  discharged ;  an  inverted  action  of  the  i 
duodenum  is  set  up  ;  the  bile  appears  in  the  fluids  excreted ;  the  patient 
believes  that  all  his  troubles  are  due  to,  "  its  overflow ; "  "  it 's  all  liver," 
he  says,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  persuade  him  to  the  contrary. 
Generally,  then,  you  should  try  to  relieve  and  check  the  vomiting.  Iced 
soda-ioater,  with  or  without  two  or  three  drops  of  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid, 
or  spirit  of  chloroform;  cold  tea;  the  effervescing  citrate  of  p>otash,  with 
hydrocyanic  acid,  may  often  afford  marked  relief.    The  headache  may  be 
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lessened  by  applying  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water,  or  evaporating  lotions,  to 
the  head;  if  the  extremities  be  cold  and  the  headache  severe,  a  warm 
stimulating  foot-bath  can  be  tried  so  soon  as  the  nausea  will  allow  the 
patient  to  sit  up.  If  the  attacks  occur  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  as 
soon  as  the  pain  has  subsided  it  is  generally  better  for  the  patient  to  sit 
up,  or  move  about,  or  take  exercise  in  the  open  air.  During  the  attack 
the  appetite  is  diminished,  the  idea  even  of  food  provoking  disgust. 
Still,  after  the  nausea  has  passed  away  and  the  headache  has  continued  a 
few  hours,  a  plate  of  hot  soup  or  some  easily  digested  food  will  often  have 
a  good  effect  in  equalising  the  cerebral  circulation.  A  remedy  which  may 
very  often  be  given  with  advantage  if  the  headache  be  severe,  is  bromide 
of  iMassium,  in  doses  of  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  grains,  to  which  thirty  or 
forty  minims  of  sal-volatile  may,  in  some  cases,  be  added  with  advantage ; 
and  if  the  nausea  still  continue,  these  may  be  given  in  combination  with 
the  effervescing  citrate  of  potash.  A.  saline  purgative  at  the  commencement 
of  an  attack  is  sometimes  an  effectual  remedy ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  use  of 
purgatives  is  objectionable.    So  far,  these  measures  are  only  palliative. 

(c.)  During  the  Intervals  between  the  Attacks. — First  of  all,  the  exciting 
cause  is  to  be  discovered  and  removed.  Hours  of  study  or  work  must  be 
abridged  ;  excessive  bodily  fatigue,  loss  of  rest,  everything,  in  fact,  must  be 
avoided  which  the  sufferers  know  from  individual  experience  will  act  as 
exciting  causes.  Where  the  attacks  are  associated  with  excessive  mental 
work,  they  should  be  regarded  as  danger-signals,  showing  necessity  for 
relaxation.  The  tone  of  the  bodily  and  nervous  systems  must  be  improved 
by  proper  medicinal  and  hygienic  means ;  and  the  chief  remedies  are  steel, 
stnjchnim,  phosphorus,  and  cod-liver  oil.  The  success,  however,  following  these 
remedies  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  way  in  vvhich  they  are  administered. 
For  a  day  or  two  after  the  attack  the  stomach  and  bowels  may  possibly  be 
disordered,  and  not  in  a  fit  state  to  tolerate  such  remedies.  This  must  first 
be  corrected.  The  simple  vegetable  bitters,  such  as  gentian,  with  small 
doses  of  henbane  and  some  aromatic,  may  be  of  service ;  and,  if  necessary, 
one  or  two  grains  of  blue  pill,  with  four  or  five  of  compound  rhubarb  pill,  may 
be  given  at  night.  We  may  then  try  steel.  In  anaemic  cases  it  may  be 
advisable  to  stimulate  the  action  of  the  heart,  as  by  the  following : — 

R.  Ammonice  muriatis,  5  ss.,  Tinct.  actcece  racemosce  aquce,  aa  5  iii.  Two 
fluid  drachms  for  a  dose  after  meals  in  a  wineglass  of  water. 

If  there  be  despondency  with  depression  of  spirits,  phosphorus  to  the ' 
extent  of  to  -J-  of  a  grain,  combined  with  nux  vomica  or  carbonate  of  iron, 
or  both,  taken  with  each  meal,  will  improve  the  tone  of  the  patient.  If 
the  attacks  have  been  very  frequent,  or  if  there  be  any  scrofulous  tendency, 
the  iodide  of  iron  may  be  given  in  the  following  form : — 

Ferri  et  ammon.  citrat,  gr.  v. ;  potassii  iodidi,  gr.  ij. ;  aquce,  gj.  ;  and, 
according  to  circumstances,  fifteen  to  twenty  minims  of  tincture  of  henbane, 
or  twenty  or  thirty  minims  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  may  be  added. 

If  the  stomach  be  at  all  irritable,  this  medicine  may  be  given  in  the 
effervescing  form,  adding  to  each  dose  twenty  grains  of  bicarbonate  of 
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potash,  and  directing  it  to  be  taken  with  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice,  or 
a  corresponding  amount  of  citric  acid :  the  dose  to  be  taken  twice  a  da-y, 
about  eleven  and  four.  The  effervescing  form  may  be  soon  left  oflP,  and 
then  to  each  dose  may  be  added  five  minims  of  lic[Uor  strijchniie  (omitting 
the  henbane  and  sal-volatile,  and  continuing  the  iodide  of  potassium  accord- 
ing as  it  seems  to  be  indicated  or  not).  In  other  cases,  the  citrate  of  iron 
and  ammonia  with  strychnine  may  be  given  at  the  beginning,  sometimes 
combined  with  infusion  of  calumha.  The  iron  is  indicated  by  the  greater 
or  less  anaemia  of  the  patient ;  but  the  strychnine  is  a  very  important 
remedial  agent  in  the  disorder.  In  small  doses  it  acts  as  a  simple  tonic, 
increasing  the  appetite  and  improving  the  digestion;  it  dilates  the  vessels, 
and  thus  increasing  the  supply  of  blood,  it  augments  the  activity  of  the 
spinal  cord  (Harley).  It  promotes  the  capillary  circulation,  and  therefore 
its  use  is  advisable  for  persons  troubled  with  cold  hands  and  feet  (Anstie)  ; 
and  if  it  fulfil  tliese  conditions,  it  is  clearly  indicated  in  this  disorder. 
Cod-liver  oil  also  often  acts  very  beneficially.  "It  has  been  found  by 
experiment  that  great  exertion  and  prolonged  labour  can  be  endured 
Avithout  fatigue  when  starchy  and  fatty  foods  are  alone  eaten;  .  .  .  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  cod-liver  oil  is  more  easily  absorbed  than 
other  similar  substances  "  (Ringer).  "  It  improves  the  digestive  process, 
increases  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  and  invigorates 
the  whole  nutritive  function"  (Wood);  and  it  particularly  sustains  the 
energy  of  the  brain  during  prolonged  mental  exertion.  A  gentleman  in 
the  foremost  rank  at  the  bar  told  Dr.  Latham  that  whenever  he  was 
engaged  in  a  jury-trial  which  was  likely  to  tax  his  energies  to  a  greater 
degree  than  usual,  the  tiling  which  best  sustained  him  was  a  good  dose 
of  cod-liver  oil  taken  in  the  morning  before  going  into  court ;  and  others 
engaged  in  mental  work  have  confirmed  this  view.  Besides  its  other 
properties,  cod-liver  oil  is  a  nutrient  and  tonic  in  its  action  on  the  cerebro- 
spinal nervous  system.  As  a  remedy  for  these  nervous  headaches.  Dr. 
Latham  prescribes  it  cnce  a  day,  beginning  with  a  small  teaspoonful 
immediately  after  breakfast,  and  gradually  increasing  the  quantity  to  a 
tablespoonful,  but  not  beyond,  unless  in  exce2)tional  cases. 

The  action  of  the  bowels  must  be  regulated,  but  not  by  strong  purgatives. 
Five  grains  of  the  Socotrine  (does  pill,  given  at  night,  are  generally 
sufficient.  If  the  bowels  be  habitually  constipated,  then  no  remedy  seems 
to  answer  so  well  as  the  cdoes  and  iron  pill.  Five  grains  given  twice  a 
day,  half  an  hour  before  meals,  will  act  freely ;  and  in  a  few  days  the 
dose  will  have  to  be  diminished,  for  its  effect  is  augmented  instead  of 
being  lessened  by  continual  administration,  especially  when  strychnine  is 
given  at  the  same  time.  The  natural  waters  of  Friedrichshall  or 
Marienbad  may,  in  many  instances,  be  of  service,  given  as  laxatives. 

In  1872  Dr.  Samuel  Wilks,  Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital,  directed 
the  attention  of  the  profession  to  (juarana  as  a  remedy  for  sick-headache, 
and  at  the  same  time  asked  for  the  experience  of  those  who  already 
had  some  acquaintance  with  the  drug.  His  own  knowledge  of  it  dated 
about  1870,  when,  after  the  appearance  of  a  lecture  of  his  upon  sick- 
headache,  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Helmcken,  of  British  Columbia, 
inclosing  two  powders,  which  he  recommended  with  much  confidence 
as  able  to  cure  the  complaint.    "Upon  my  first  headache  after  the 
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receipt  of  Mr.  Helmcken's  letter,  I  took  the  powder,  but  with  only 
doubtful  effect.  I  therefore  did  no  more  than  casually  mention  the 
medicine  to  my  friends,  but  did  not  recommend  it.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
after  the  appearance  of  a  second  communication  of  mine  in  the  journal 
upon  the  same  complaint,  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Wood,  of  Montreal, 
in  which  he  also  recommended  guarana  as  a  remedy  for  headache,  and 
^ave  a  historj''  of  his  own  personal  sufferings  and  the  relief  which  he 
had  obtained.  He  says, — '  By  taking  one  of  these  powders  and  remain- 
ing quiet  when  I  have  felt  premonitory  symptoms  by  a  beginning  of 
pain  always  in  the  right  temple  (headache  on  the  other  side,  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  head,  I  never  mind),  1  have  carried  off  the  attack; 
and,  with  the  first  box,  absolutely  put  it  off  for  two  months — something 
which  had  never  occurred  in  my  life  before.'  Upon  so  good  an  authority, 
I  determined  to  try  the  remedy  in  a  more  systematic  manner,  and 
requested  my  neighbour,  Mr.  Hooper,  the  chemist,  to  procure  me  a 
packet  of  the  powders.  These  I  have  recommended  to  several  patients 
and  friends;  and  the  result  is  so  encouraging,  that  I  have  hastened  to 
suggest  their  trial  to  my  professional  brethren.  One  lady  speaks  most 
enthusiasticallj''  of  their  power,  as  she  has  now,  on  two  separate  occasions, 
had  her  headache  arrested  by  their  use.  The  drug  has  long  been  known, 
for  mention  is  made  of  it  in  English  and  French  pharmacologies,  but 
appears  never  to  have  come  into  general  use.  It  consists  of  the  seeds 
of  a  tree  growing  in  Brazil,  called  Paullinia  sorbilis;  and  these,  according 
to  Johnstone,  in  his  Chemistnj  of  Common  Life,  are  used  as  we  do  cocoa. 
The  seeds  are  ground  into  powder,  and  contain  an  alkaloid  which  is 
said  to  be  identical  with  that  found  in  U  a  and  coffee.  The  medicine 
is  manufactured  by  Grimault  &  Co.,  No.  7  Eue  de  la  Feuillade,  Paris  " 
(WiLKS,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  April  20,  1872). 

The  general  outcome  of  experience  regarding  the  treatment  of  sick- 
headache  seems  to  be  that, — 

(1.)  Bromide  of  potassium,  Indian  hemp,  Guarana,  or  Paullinia  po'wder, 
are  remedies  which  have  afforded  relief.  With  reference  to  bromide  of 
potassium,  it  is  so  valuable  a  medicine  in  many  cases  of  sick-headache 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  superseded  by  a  better  remedy.  The  patient 
may  have  a  splitting  headache,  fatigued  and  worried  after  a  hard  day's 
work.  After  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium,  he  presently 
goes  off  to  sleep  in  his  easy  chair,  and  wakes  in  an  hour  well  (WiLKs). 
It  is  a  medicine  which  Dr.  Wilks  always  employs  first,  having  seen, 
such  eminent  advantages  follow  its  use.  "I  have  known  (he  writes) 
many  patients  declare,  that  the  bromide  was  the  first  medicine  they 
had  taken  in  their  lives  which  had  had  the  slightest  effect  in  relieving 
their  headache."  As  to  Cannabis  Indica,  it  seems  best  adapted  to  the 
interval  between  the  attacks,  in  doses  of  a  few  drops  of  the  tincture, 
when  headaches  are  recurrent.  It  is  best  given  in  ten-minim  doses, 
three  times  a  day,  continued  for  weeks  or  months  (WiLKS,  John  Murray). 
As  to  guarana  powder,  it  seems  most  of  all  useful  with  females  in  arresting 
headache,  so  that  it  must  be  taken  early  when  the  headache  is  approach- 
ing; and  if  headache  is  not  arrested,  a  second  dose  should  be  taken 
in  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  minutes  after  the  first.  If  the  medicine  is  of 
use,  the  headache  will  have  gone  in  about  an  hour.   The  dose  is  15  grains 
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of  the  powder;  and  as  it  is  somewhat  astringent,  it  might  be  combined 
as  an  electuary  with  some  laxative,  such  as  the  senna  electuary  (HoLLls). 

(2.)  Certain  classes  of  cases  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  each 
other.  There  are  two  principal  types: — the  congestive,  met  with  in  dark 
or  plethoric  people,  in  those  with  constipated  bowels  and  suppressed 
secretions,  and  those  addicted  to  alcoholic  beverages,  or  leading  a 
monotonous  sedeijtary  life;  and  that  arising  from  exhaustion,  whether 
from  want  of  sleep  or  want  of  food,  or  great  bodily  or  mental  fatigue, 
strong  emotions,  &c. — this  may  be  nervous,  or  asthenic,  or  anaemic  in 
many  cases.  This  latter  form  is  very  common  in  slight,  delicate,  and 
tuberculous  females,  and  sometimes  in  the  male  sex.  The  treatment 
of  these  two  forms  must,  of  course,  differ  widely.  An  emetic  or  a  purge 
in  the  one  case  will  do  what  only  rest,  food,  stimulants,  and  such 
medicines  as  quinine,  iron,  opium,  hjoscyamus,  and  helladonna,  may  afford 
in  the  other  case  (Dr.  Bathurst  Woodman).  Kest  and  quiet,  especially 
sleep,  and  abstinence  from  food,  give  relief  and  cure  by  a  natural  process 
of  restoration.  Generally,  no  relief  is  obtained  till  after  a  night  of  sound 
sleep — i.  c,  "  one  night  through  the  sheets  " — awaking  next  morning  free 
from  pain,  but  generally  more  or  less  depressed.  If  depression  continue, 
l)hosphorus  with  nux  vomica  in  the  form  of  sugar-coated  or  pearl-coated  pills 
may  be  given  to  the  extent  of  one-fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  phospliorus  and 
one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  extract  of  nux  vomica  three  times  a  day  with  food. 
Such  despondency  and  depression  are  apt  to  occur  in  those  who  are  over- 
worked mentally;  or  who  are  harassed  by  business;  or  who  suffer  great 
mental  anxiety.  If  there  be  sleeplessness,  the  following  pill  may  be  of 
use  : — 

R  Camiihorm  pulveris,  gr.  xx. ;  ExL  Cannabis  Indica,  gr.  xii. ;  Ext. 
Hyoscyam.,  gr.  xxiv.,  misce  bene.  Divide  in  pill  xii.  signa,  one  at  night, 
to  be  repeated  in  two  hours,  if  necessary,  to  pi'ocure  sleep. 

As  to  local  a^jplications,  a  large  sinapism  over  the  stomach,  followed  by 
a  warm  linseed  meal  poultice,  has  sometimes  been  of  service.  If  pressure 
relieves,  the  head  may  be  bound  round  with  a  handkerchief.  When  the 
head  throbs  and  is  hot  instinct  seems  to  suggest  cold  and  pressure  to  the 
part ;  and  one  of  the  best  external  appliances  on  which  we  can  rely  to 
procure  relief  is  the  wet  bandage  tied  tightly  round  the  head.  The 
method  must  be  instinctive,  for  it  is  universal,  and  has  been  used  from  all 
time.  Shakespeare  is  often  quoted  to  illustrate  the  morbid  states  of 
the  body  as  well  as  the  passions  of  the  mind,  and  he  also  testifies  to  this 
ancient  practice.  For  example,  in  the  scene  between  Hubert  and  Arthur 
in  King  John,  the  latter,  when  petitioning  for  the  preservation  of  his  eyes, 
says— 

"  When  your  head  did  but  ache 
I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows." 

And  in  Othello  we  have  not  only  the  remedy  for  headache  given,  but  the 
cause.  The  former  was  the  handkerchief  about  which  the  chief  interest 
of  the  play  centred. 
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"  Desdemona,  Why  do  you  speak  so  faintly  ? 
Are  you  not  well? 

Othello,  I  have  a  pain  upon  my  forehead  here. 

Desdemona,  Faith,  that's  with  watching  :  'twill  away  again. 
Let  me  but  bind  it  hard,  within  this  hour 
It  will  be  well." 

Sick-headache  is  not  to  be  cured  by  gastro-hepatie  remedies.  It  is  a 
purely  nervous  affection,  due  to  hereditary  predisposition,  and  excited 
hj  causes  innumerable  which  act  on  a  susceptible  nervous  system. 
There  is,  then,  no  cure  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  for  this 
would  imply  a  change  in  the  patient's  nature ;  and  for  the  attacks  them- 
selves, when  severe,  the  only  relief  which  can  be  reckoned  upon  is  to  be 
found  in  a  wet  bandage  round  the  head,  profound  quiet,  and,  if  possible, 
sleep  (Dr.  Bathurst  Woodman). 

Considerable  relief  may  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  cold  applications, 
in  the  form  of  wet  rags,  ice  in  a  bladder,  or  a  little  of  the  ether-spray ; 
but  in  not  a  few  cases,  after  all,  the  best  treatment  during  the  attack  is 
absolute  rest  and  quiet,  in  a  dark  room,  with  warmth  to  feet  and  body, 
total  abstinence,  except  perhaps  from  fluids  (hot  and  alkaline)  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time ;  to  go  to  bed  at  once,  and  refrain  from  the  use 
of  any  remedies. 

In  a  lecture  on  the  therapeutics  of  headache,  delivered  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College,  Dr.  A.  A.  Smith  suggests  certain  combinations 
of  remedies  which  he  has  found  of  service  in  certain  forms  of  headache : — 
(1.)  Elalarial  Headache,  where  the  pain  is  most  frequently  located  in  the 
sub-occipital  or  frontal  regions,  or  on  either  side — hemicrania.  If  distinctly 
periodical,  give  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  quinine  two  or  three  hours  before 
the  expected  attack.  It  may  be  necessary  to  push  the  quinine  in  divided 
doses  until  cinchonism  is  produced,  and  kept  up  for  several  days.  Then 
gradually  diminish  the  dose.  If  the  pain  still  continues  to  recur,  resort 
to  arsenic  and  belladonna,  five-drop  doses  each  of  Fowler's  solution  and 
lelladonna  tincture,  after  meals,  increasing  the  Fowler's  one  drop  each  day, 
until  cedema  arsenicalis  is  produced.    This  will  seldom  fail  to  give  relief. 

(2.)  In  Headache  dejjendent  on  Gout: — 

R  Vini  colchici  seminum,  7;iij.;  Lithii  bromidi,  jss.;  Syr.  zingiberis,  §ss.; 
Aq.  cinnamonii,  q.  s.  ad  gvj.;  M.  Sig.  §ss.  in  a  tumbler  of  Vichy  water 
every  four  hours. 

(3.)  Rheumatic  Headache  is  characterised  usually  by  tenderness  of  the 
scalp,  which  is  increased  on  pressure  or  motion.  Use  the  mild  Faradic 
current  on  the  scalp,  and  internally  the  following : — 

R  Potasdi  iodidi;  Ammonice  muriatis,  aa  3jss.;  Infusi  humuli,  §vj.| 
M.  Sig.  §ss.  four  times  a  day  in  a  wineglass  of  watei*. 

In  cases  which  have  not  yielded  to  the  above  treatment,  bromide  of 
ammonium  in  twenty-grain  doses  every  two  hours  may  be  effectual. 

_  (4.)  Urcemic  Headache  is  of  great  importance  as  a  symptom  of  serious 
disease.  _  The  pain  in  the  head  may  be  the  first  evidence  that  there  exists 
renal  disease,  and  that  we  have  to  deal  with  ursemic  headache.  The 
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iudicious  plan  of  treatment  in  such  cases  is  to  call  into  action  one  or  all 
of  the  three  great  emunctories  of  the  body,  the  kidneys,  the  intestines, 

.  and  the  skin.    To  make  the  kidneys  act,  apply  dry  cups  over  the  region 

"  of  them,  and  give  internally  the  following: — 

R  PotasscB  acetatis,  3vj.;  Infusi  digitalis,  jvj.;  M.  Sig.  gss.  every  third 
hour. 

The  infusion  should  be  made  from  fresh  English  leaves.  Give  this 
until  the  kidneys  act  freely,  if  you  can  make  them  do  it  withm  twenty- 
four  hours.  If  the  kidneys  do  not  act  freely,  and  the  headache  be  not 
relieved  within  twenty-four  hours,  give  a  saline  cathartic.  A  treatment 
almost  domestic,  and  often  very  effectual,  is  to  put  an.  ounce  of  cream  of 
tartar  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  have  the  patient  drink  this  m  eight  or  ten 
hours  It  acts  both  as  a  diuretic  and  cathartic.  Do  not  use  hydragogue 
cathartics  unless  convulsions  be  threatened.  Some  prefer  elimination  by 
the  skin.  This  can  be  done  by  diaphoretics  and  the  hot,  moist,  or  dry 
air  bath.  Diuretics,  cathartics,  and  diaphoretics  are  only  to  be  used  where 
there  is  deficient  quantity  of  urinary  secretion.  There  are  other  causes 
of  headache  in  Bright's  disease  which  occur  independently  of  the  presence 
of  an  abnormal  amount  of  urea  in  the  blood,  and  which  yet  are  dependent 
on  the  results  of  the  kidney-disease.  These  causes  may  be  anaemia, 
neuralgia,  oedema  of  the  brain  itself,  serous  effusion  into  the  ventricles ; 
and,  in  acute  Bright's  disease,  cerebral  congestion.  Under  the  last  condi- 
tion if  the  headache  be  very  severe  and  convulsions  threaten,  blood  may 
be  taken  if  the  patient's  condition  will  admit  of  it,  from  twelve  to  twenty 
ounces,  if  necessary  to  relieve  distressing  symptoms.  The  best  way  to 
take  it  is  by  means  of  wet  cups  over  the  region  of  the  kidneys.  If  the 
headache  be  dependent  on  serous  effusion  into  the  ventricles,  _  or  on 
cerebral  osdema,  improve  the  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood,  and  stimulate 
the  heart  and  kidneys  by  acetate  of  potash  and  infusion  of  digitalis.  There 
is  apt  to  be  general  anasarca  with  this  effusion  and  cedema. 

(5.)  The  Headache  of  Acute  Alcoholism,  or  inebriety.  The  first  indication 
is  to  remove  the  alcohol  from  the  intestinal  canal.  For  this,  gnve  of 
rhubarb  and  magnesia  calcined  each  a  half  drachm,  and  then  the  following:— 


R  Spiritus  ammonice  aromat.,  3ij.;  Tincturm  camph.,  3jss.;  TincturcB 
hyoscyami,  3ijss.;  Spiritus  lavandula;  camp.,  q.  s.  ad  §ij.;  M.  Sig.  3j.  every 
hour  until  the  headache  is  relieved,  and  then  give  capsicum  gr.  ij,  and 
quinine  ^r.  iij,  before  each  meal  for  several  days.  If  there  be  sleeplessness 
iive  R  ISodii  hromidi,  5SS.;  Chloral,  hydrat.,  3ijss.;  Syrtipi  aurantii  cart., 
2ss.;  Aqua:,  giijss.  M.  Sig.  §ss.  at  night;  repeat  in  two  hours  if  necessary 
to  produce  sleep. 

(6.)  Dyspeptic  Headache. — If  there  be  indigestible  food  in  the  stomach, 
and  it  have  been  there  some  time,  give  an  emetic,  as  mustard  and  warm 
water,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  gr.  xv.  If  there  is  evidence  of  indigestible 
food  in  the  alimentary  canal  beyond  the  stomach,  give  gr.  xx.  of  rhubarb 
and  magnesia  each,  to  remove  it  from  the  bowels.  If  the  headache  be 
frontal  and  the  pain  be  located  immediately  over  the  eyes,  give  dilute 
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nUro-muriatic  acid  in  ten-drop  doses,  well-diluted,  after  meals.  If  the  pain 
be  located  about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  give  an  alkali  before  meals,  as  gr. 
XV.  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  magnesia.  The  dyspeptic  headache  oftentimes 
is  not  confined  to  these  regions,  but  spreads  over  the  entire  head.  In 
such  cases  combine  an  acid  with  an  alkali,  and  add  to  these  nux  vomica, 
as  in  the  following  prescription  : — 

R  Sodce  bicarbonatis,  Jijss.;  Acidi  nitro-mur.  diluti,  3ij.;  Tinrt.  nucis 
vomicce,  3jss.;  Syr.  aurant.  corL,  3vj.j  Aqua;,  q.  s.  ad  gvj.  M.  Sig.  jss. 
after  meals  in  a  wineglass  of  water. 

If  there  be  gastric  pain,  a  mild  counter-irritant,  as  a  mustard  plaster  to 
the  epigastrium,  will  often  relieve  the  pain  in  the  head  as  well  as  the  pain 
in  the  stomach.  If  flatulence  be  a  troublesome  symptom,  give  the  follow- 
ing:— 

R  Bismuthi  subcarbonatis,  3ijss.;  Tinct.  nucis  vomicce,  3jss.;  Tinct. 
cardamomi  camp.;  SpirifMS  lavandulce  comp.  aa  q.  s.  ad  3iv.  M.  Sig.  51]. 
before  meals  in  a  wineglass  of  water. 

If  there  be  constipation,  the  following  pill  may  be  given,  one  in  the 
morning : — ■ 

R  Aloes  pulv.,  3ss.;  Ext.  nucis  vomicce,  gr.  v. ;  Ext.  belladonnce,  gr. 
iv.;  M.  Div.  in  pilulas,  xv. 

In  some  forms  of  headache  associated  witli  stomach  indigestion,  small 
doses,  often  repeated,  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica  may  be  effectual.  A 
single  drop  every  fifteen  minutes,  and  continue  this  two  or  three  hours  if 
necessary.  In  other  cases,  Avhere  the  headache  comes  on  soon  after  a 
meal,  and  seems  to  depend  on  delayed  stomach  digestion,  large  doses  of 
pepsin  are  effectual.  Give  a  half  drachm  of  saccliarakd  pepsin  in  a  wine- 
glass of  sherry  wine,  three  times  a  day,  and  let  it  be  taken  during  meals. 

(7.)  Congestive  Headache. — Cerebral  congestion  as  a  cause  of  headache 
may  be  divided  into  two  varieties,  active  and  passive.  These  demand 
almost  directly  opposite  plans  of  treatment.  In  the  active  variety  the 
patient  should  be  kept  in  a  darkened  room,  perfectly  quiet,  and  have  cold 
and  evaporating  lotions  applied  to  the  head.  A  saline  cathartic  may  be 
given ;  and  the  following  prescription  : — 

R  Sodii  bromidi,  gijss.  ;  Fl.  ext.  ergot.,  7)^P^-  Syr.  zingib.,  5SS. ;  Aq. 
aurant.  flor.  q.  s.  ad  giv.    M.  Sig.  5SS.  every  two  hours. 

If  the  skin  be  hot  and  dry,  and  the  pulse  full  and  rapid,  give  two  drops 
of  Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite  root  every  two  hours,  until  the  heart's  action 
is  sensibly  diminished.  Sometimes  also  a  hot  mustard  foot-bath  will  give 
relief.  The  passive  congestive  variety  demands  a  different  mode  of  treatment. 
It  is  often  found  associated  with  cardiac  disease,  and  most  frequently 
where  there  is  predominant  dilatation.  Hypertrophy  gives  rise  to  the 
active  variety.    Improve  the  condition  of  the  blood  by  the  use  of  iron. 
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quinine,  hitter  tonics,  alcoholic  stimulants,  good  food,  and  stimulate  the  heart's 
action  by  the  use  of  the  following: — 

R  Tinct.  digitalis,  3iij. ;  Spirit,  ainm.  aromat,  ;  Sjnrit.  lavandulcB 
camp. ;  Syr.  simp.,  aa  q.  s.  ad  jiij.    M.  Sig.  Zj.  every  four  hours. 

(8.)  AncBmic  Headache. — Cerebral  anaemia  produces  a  headache  which 
is  often  mistaken  for  the  passive  cerebral  congestive  form.  It  is  associated 
with  general  ansemia,  nervous  exhaustion,  and  may  occur  in  heart  disease, 
in  consequence  of  enfeebled  heart  power,  such  as  is  met  with  in  enlarge- 
ment with  dilatation,  fatty  degeneration,  and  myocarditis.  Improve  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient,  and  stimulate  the  heart's  action  as  recom- 
mended in  the  passive  cerebral  congestive  variety.  Nitrate  of  amyl  will 
relieve  the  immediate  headache.  Let  the  patient  inhale  three  to  five 
drops  of  it  on  a  piece  of  cotton,  placed  within  one  nostril,  while  the  other 
is  held  closed.  When  associated  with  nervous  exhaustion,  employ  the 
following  remedies : — 

R  Strych.  sulph.,  gv.  ss.  ;  Tinct.  ferri  chloridi,  ~,\].;  Glycerince,  Jss. ; 
Infusi  gentian.,  q.  s.  ad  3vj.  M.  Sig.  333.  after  meals,  in  a  wineglass  of 
water. 

Alcoholic  stimulants  are  beneficial  in  headache  dependent  on  cerebral 
anajmia.  Champagne  as  a  remedy,  and  not  as  a  beverage,  may  be  given 
to  those  who  suffer  from  nervous  exhaustion;  or  a  tablespoonful  of  brandy, 
diluted  with  water,  after  each  meal. 

(9.)  Cerebral  tumors  give  rise  to  headache,  often  severe.  In  all  such 
cases,  give  iodide  of  potassium;  for  it  cannot  be  safely  said  that  in  any 
given  case  the  tumor  does  not  depend  on  syphilis,  and  by  administering 
the  remedy,  the  patient  gets  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  too,  that  patients  with  cerebral  tumors, 
dependent  on  other  and  unknown  causes,  are  benefited  by  the  use  of  iodide 
of  potassium.  If  there  be  much  sleeplessness,  use  the  bromide  and  chloral 
mixture  (p.  132,  ante).  Ergot  has  also  been  used.  It  is  usually  given 
in  large  doses,  beginning  with  oi.  of  the  fluid  extract  three  times  a  day, 
and  gradually  increasing  the  dose  to  half  an  ounce  {New  York  Med.  llecard, 
and  London  Med.  Record,  Sept.  15,  1876). 


ANESTHESIA. 

Latin  Eq.,  Ancesthesia ;  French  Eq.,  AnestMsie ;  German  Eq., 
Ancesthesie ;  Italian  Eq.,  Anestesia. 

Definition. — Ancesthesia  implies  an  impairment,  diminution,  or  complete  loss 
of  sensitiveness  to  external  impressions  over  various  regions  of  the  body. 

Pathology.— Two  kinds  of  sensibility  have  been  shown  to  exist  in  the 
skin  and  mucous  membrane  round  the  natural  orifices  :  the  one  is  tactile 
sensibility,  by  which  for^n,  temperature,  consistence,  and  such  like  qualities  of 
a  body  are  distinguished  by  touch  ;  the  other  kind  of  sensibility  appreci- 
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ates  the  sense  of  pain.  The  impairment,  diminution,  or  loss  of  the  first 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  term  ancesihesia  ;  of  the  latter  by  the  term 
■analgesia.  The  skin  may  also  lose  the  sense  of  pain  and  still  retain  the 
power  of  touch.  The  finger  may  then  be  felt  Avhen  rubbed  over  the  skin, 
but  the  skin  is  insensible  to  pricking  or  pinching.  In  extreme  cases  the 
skin  and  subjacent  parts  may  be  cut,  burnt,  or  otherwise  injured  without 
the  patient's  knowledge ;  but  when  common  tactile  sensibility  is  lost,  the 
sense  of  pain  is  also  lost,  except  in  some  instances  of  centric  reflex 
paralysis,  and  likewise  the  appreciation  of  heat  and  cold  (Beau). 

Anaesthesia  most  commonly  occurs  as  an  immediate  antecedent  of  motor 
palsy,  or  coincident  with  it,  and  also  exists  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
independent  of  paralysis  of  motion.  It  varies  in  extent  from  a  tingling, 
pricking  formication,  or  mere  numbness  of  the  parts,  to  a  complete  loss 
of  sensation.  The  patient  feels  as  if  the  alTected  part  were  protected  or 
•covered  by  some  thick  soft  texture.  The  hands  feel  as  if  clothed  with 
gloves,  or  the  feet  experience  the  sensation  as  if  walking  on  felt,  cotton, 
wool,  or  other  yielding  soft  substance.  The  cutaneous  nerves  are  those 
most  frequently  affected,  and  from  this  cause  the  disease  most  usually 
advances  to  the  integuments  of  a  portion  of  the  trunk,  or  of  an  arm,  or  a 
leg,  or  some  portion  of  the  extremities,  and  also  the  whole  face  or  parts 
of  the  face. 

The  pathology  of  anaesthesia  may  be  comprehended  from  the  following 
•considerations :— The  function  of  sensation  depends  upon  the  concurrence 
of  three  sets  of  organs,  anatomically  continuous,  yet  to  a  certain  extent 
physiologically  distinct — (1.)  The  nerve-extremities,  which  receive  an 
impression ;  (2.)  the  aff'erent  nerve-fibres,  which  carry  the  impression 
to  the  centre ;  (3.)  the  centres,  which  receive  the  impression  and  trans- 
form it  into  a  sensation.  Thus  the  three  factors  of  sensation  are,  the 
sensitive  nervous  extremities,  the  sensory  conducting  filaments,  and  the 
sentient  portions  of  the  nervous  centres.  If  the  integrity  of  any  one 
of  these  is  affected,  there  must  result  diminution  or  loss  of  sensation.  If 
perception  in  the  sensorium  is  destroyed,  the  nerves  may  transmit  the 
impression  to  the  sentient  centres,  but  there  is  no  sensation.  This  cause 
of  anesthesia  occurs  in  cerebral  hemorrhage,  softening,  and  tumors ;  or 
the  function  of  the  organ  may  be  temporarily  in  abeyance,  from  the 
effect  of  certain  agents,  as  chloroform  or  narcotics.  Anaesthesia  is  also 
produced  by  interruption  of  the  continuity  of  the  nerve-trunk,  by  section, 
or  compression,  or  atrophy,  or  tissue-degeneration.  A  third  mode  is, 
whilst  both  the  nerve-centres  and  the  nerve-trunks  are  sound,  the  sentient 
nerve-extremities  have  undergone  some  morbid  change,  and  the  impression 
is  not  received,  as  in  insensibility  of  the  skin  from  the  application  of 
intense  cold,  blindness  from  disease  of  the  retina,  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell 
during  coryza,  and  certain  cutaneous  eruptions.  It  sometimes  happens  as 
the  result  of  reflex  action  in  visceral  disorders,  and  after  mechanical  injuries 
(Brown-Sequard,  S.  W.  Mitchell).  This  pathogeny  of  anaesthesia  being 
admitted,  can  we  determine  clinically  the  seat  of  the  morbid  condition, 
and  refer  it  to  a  given  lesion  of  the  brain  or  medulla,  or  of  the  nerves 
themselves?  Is  the  anaesthesia  central  or  peripheral — (1.)  Anaesthesia 
resulting  from  cerebral  disease  is  usually  of  large  extent,  and  may  involve 
the  whole  body,  as  in  the  general  paralytic  condition  which  is  associated 
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with  a  special  form  of  insanity,  and  in  which  there  is  general  impairment 
of  sensibility.  Generally  it  is  unilateral,  and  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
brain  lesion.  Such  hemi-ansesthesia  may  arise  from  disease  of  one  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  or  the  ganglia  or  crus  immediately  connected  with 
it ;  and  it  rarely  occurs  independently  of  hemi-paralysis.  It  is  commonly 
the  consequence  of  disease  involving  the  optic  thalamus  and  white  sub- 
stance in  its  immediate  vicinity,  or  the  subjacent  tegmentum.  Such  hemi- 
anaesthesia  may  be  absolute,  the  2:)atient  feeling  nothing.  More  frequently 
it  is  incomplete,  the  patient  retaining  more  or  less  sensation  in  certain 
parts.  When  disease  involves  the  pons  or  medulla  oblongata,  some 
degree  of  anaesthesia  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  motor  paralysis  (bulbar 
anesthesia),  and  all  the  sensory  nerves  taking  origin  in  these  parts  are, 
like  the  motor  nerves,  apt  to  be  implicated  (BRISTO^VE).  Voluntary  motion 
is  also  lessened  or  abolished,  the  reflex  movements  are  commonly  intact, 
intelligence  is  disordered,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  paralysed  parts  impaired. 
(2.)  Anoisthesia  consecutive  to  spinal  disorder  is  mostly  less  general  than  that 
caused  by  disease  of  the  brain ;  it  is,  as  a  rule,  bilateral  and  symmetrical,, 
but  when  unilateral  it  is  on  the  same  side  as  the  affected  column  of 
the  medulla  (though  Dr.  Brown-Sfequard  admits  crossed  spinal  paralysis). 
Disease  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord,  interrupting  the  longitudinal 
continuity  of  the  fibres,  causes  anaesthesia  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 
Voluntary  motion  is  lessened  or  destroyed;  reflex  functions  may  be 
preserved  or  absent,  according  as  the  medulla  is  or  is  not  sound  below  the 
site  of  the  lesion ;  nutrition  of  the  aff'ected  parts  is  often  greatly  impaired. 
It  is  rarely  met  with  apart  from  paralysis.  (3.)  Ancesthesia  depending  on 
some  lesion  of  a  sensory  nerve  or  its  nucleus  is  often  very  limited,  its  site  cor- 
responding exactly  to  the  distribution  of  the  nerve.  Voluntary  motion 
is  intact  if  a  nerve  exclusively  sensory  is  involved,  or  if  it  be  a  compound 
nerve  the  paralysis  is  limited  to  a  single  group  of  muscles.  Eeflex  move- 
ments are  constantly  wanting  where  the  anaesthesia  is  complete,  and  the 
state  of  the  nutrition  of  the  aff'ected  part  is  variable,  but  often  good.  It 
occupies  the  same  side  of  the  body  as  that  on  which  the  lesion  exists. 
The  anassthesia  which  forms  the  upper  boundary  of  the  paralysed 
region  in  cases  of  unilateral  injury  or  disease  of  the  cord  is  a  typical 
example  of  this  condition  (Bristowe). 

Peripheral  is  distinguished  by  Niemeyer  from  central  ancesthesia  mainly 
by  the  following  points: — (1.)  Extension  of  the  anaesthesia  and  its 
complication,  or  non-complication,  with  motor  palsy.  If  the  anaesthesia  be 
confined  to  one  side,  and  be  combined  with  hemiplegia,  it  is  probably 
cerebral.  If,  however,  it  extend  over  the  lower  half  of  the  body,  and  be 
combined  with  paraplegia,  it  is  probably  spinal.  The  co-existence  of  palsy 
of  the  face  with  facial  anaesthesia  indicates  a  central  cause  of  disease, 
Avhile  anaesthesia  Avith  normal  motion  indicates  peripheral  origin.  (2.) 
Reflex  symptoms  may  be  present  in  central  ancesthesia,  but  they  are  entirely 
absent  in  peripheral  ancesthesia. 

One  of  the  most  important  forms  in  which  sensory  nerve  anaesthesia  comes 
under  the  notice  of  the  physician  is  that  known  as  Facial  An.^:sthesia. 
It  consists  in  an  impaired,  deficient,  or  entire  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  parts 
supplied  by  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

The  following  phenomena  require  to  be  considered  in  the  diagnosis 
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of  this  form  of  anaesthesia: — (1.)  The  more  the  anassthesia  is  confined  to 
single  filaments,  the  more  peripheral  is  the  seat  of  lesion.    (2.)  If  the 
loss  of  sensation  affects  a  portion  of  the  facial  surface,  together  with 
the  corresponding  cavity  of  the  face,  the  disease  may  be  presumed  to 
involve  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  fifth  pair  before  they  separate,  or  one  of 
the  main  divisions  after  its  passage  through  its  cranial  foramen.  (3.) 
When  the  entire  sensific  tract  of  the  fifth  nerve  has  lost  its  sensation, 
associated  with  derangements  of  the  nutritive  functions  in  the  affected 
parts,  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  or  the  nerves  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  may 
be  the  seat  of  the  disease.    (4.)  If  the  fifth  nerve  is  complicated  with 
distui-bed  functions  of  adjoining  cerebral  nerves,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  lesion  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain  (Eomberg).    The  symptoms 
may  develop  themselves  gradually,  or  may  come  on  suddenly,  and  are  not 
unfrequently  preceded  by  neuralgia;  and,  owing  to  the  differences  in  the 
seat  of  lesion,  what  may  seem  to  be  a  permanent  symptom  in  many  is 
absent  or  less  marked  in  others.    It  is  frequently  complicated  with  facial 
palsy  of  the  ijortio  dura  of  the  seventh  nerve.    In  a  well-marked  case  the 
symptoms  are : — loss  of  tactile  sensibility  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the 
nerve — namely,  the  integuments  of  the  cheek  and  side  of  the  head, 
the  eyelids,  conjunctiva,  tongue,  Schneiderian  membrane — accompanied 
by  loss  of  taste  on  the  side  of  the  tongue  which  is  affected ;  frequently 
by  loss  of  smell  and  hearing,  and  by  inflammation  of  the  eye,  ter- 
minating in  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and  by  no  means  uncommonly  in 
total  disorganisation  of  the  globe.    Paralysis  and  wasting  of  the  deep 
muscles  of  mastication  are  also  sometimes  associated.    The  real  nature  of 
the  afi'ection  may  escape  notice  if  the  attention  is  directed  solely  to  any 
one  prominent  symptom.    The  disease  makes  its  onset  in  two  or  three 
ways.    It  is  often  sudden,  preceded  by  a  slight  perversion  of  sensibility, 
or  by  a  tingling  sensation,  frequent  attacks  of  headache,  and  pains  in  the 
occipital  region  and  side  of  the  face.    Dimness  of  vision  is  so  prominent 
a  symptom  in  some  cases  that  loss  of  sensibility  may  not  at  first  attract 
attention.    Of  twenty-four  cases,  vision  was  affected  in  fifteen,  hearing 
in  nine,  and  smell  in  six  (Dr.  J.  B.  CowAN,  in  Glasgow  Med.  Journal,  No. 
2,  July,  1853). 

There  are  two  important  features  in  facial  anaesthesia  Avorthy  of  special 
notice — namely,  1.  That  the  parts  do  not  waste  as  in  muscular  palsy; 
2.  that  though  the  parts  are  insensible  to  touch,  they  still  remain  sensible 
to  changes  of  temperature,  and  to  pain  arising  from  inflammation  in  the 
nerve  itself. 

Facial  ansesthesia  may  result  from  disease — (1.)  Of  the  cerebrum,  where 
the  fifth  nerve  takes  its  origin;  (2.)  of  the  nerve  within  the  cranium;  (3.)  of 
the  nerve  after  it  has  emerged  from  the  cranium ;  and  according  to  the 
seat  the  symptoms  vary.  The  disease  may  be  a  consequence  of  some 
injury,  such  as  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  as  frequently  happens  to  the 
submental  branch,  which  conveys  sensation  to  half  the  lower  lip. 

Dissections  show  that  condensation,  atrophy,  softening,  and  the  pressure 
of  tumors  are  the  chief  morbid  conditions  out  of  which  facial  anaesthesia 
springs.  So  varied  are  the  sources  whence  the  anaesthesia  results,  that  its 
treatment  can  only  be  palliative,  and  directed  towards  mitigation  of  the 
symptoms.    Spontaneous  cures  are  said  not  to  be  unfrequent.    The  local 
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applications,  such  as  blisters,  leeching,  and  cupping,  are  said  to  have  been 
sometimes  useful,  combined  with  the  administration  of  purgatives  and 
the  continuous  or  interrupted  current  of  electricity. 

Other  forms  of  anaesthesia  are  those  of  the  special  senses ;  such  as, 
loss  of  sight  from  amaurosis,  nervous  deafness  {paracusis),  loss  of  smell 
(anosmia),  and  loss  of  taste  (aguestia).  Cutaneous  ana'.sthcsia,  as  has  been 
shown,  may  be  centric  or  peripheral,  and  may  vary  from  slight  numbness  to 
complete  abolition  of  sensation,  with  no  sense  of  pain  or  appreciation  of 
heat  (thermo-ancesthesia),  and  be  bilateral,  or  unilateral,  or  limited  to  a 
single  spot  of  some  extent ;  sometimes  its  degree  varies  in  different  parts 
of  the  body.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  anaesthesia  of  the  mucous 
membrane  (generally  the  conjunctival),  and  with  muscular  anaesthesia. 
Besides  organic  lesions  of  the  brain,  medulla,  and  nerve-trunks,  it  occurs 
in  functional  disorders  of  the  centres,  as  hysteria,  chorea,  and  occasionally 
in  insanity  (Axenfeld);  in  visceral  disease  (the  reflex  form);  after 
excessive  fatigue  (Sandras)  ;  after  the  local  application  of  cold  and  certain 
irritating  substances  (Romberg)  ;  from  the  effects  of  certain  toxic  articles, 
as  lead,  arsenic,  bromide  of  potassium,  sulphuret  of  carbon,  nitrous  oxide 
gas,  sulphuric  ether,  chloroform ;  in  the  course  of  and  after  septic  diseases, 
and  in  asphyxia  (Faure).  Muscular  anaesthesia  has  been  defined  to  be  a 
diminution  or  loss  of  the  muscular  sense.  There  is  abolition  of  muscular 
consciousness ;  the  patient,  if  his  eyes  are  withdrawn  from  the  limb,  is 
unable  to  tell  its  position,  whether  it  is  flexed  or  extended,  abducted  or 
adducted;  and  he  may  try  to  extend  a  limb  which  is  already  stretched  out. 
There  is  no  appreciation  of  the  amount  of  force  required  to  meet  or 
overcome  any  opposing  force ;  the  weight  of  the  limbs  is  not  felt ;  and 
the  degree  of  density  of  various  bodies  cannot  be  estimated.  The  percep- 
tion of  muscular  contraction  is  totally  or  measurably  gone.  Muscular 
anaesthesia,  when  fully  developed,  is  even  more  unequivocally  shown  by 
the  absence  of  sensibility  when  the  muscles  are  pinched,  squeezed,  or 
shampooed,  or  an  electric  current  passed  through  them,  or  a  sharp 
instrument  pushed  into  them.  It  may  be  unaccompanied  by  the  loss  of 
the  function  of  motility,  shown  by  the  ability  to  execute  all  necessary 
movements  when  the  eye  is  on  the  limb,  and  by  the  amount  of  muscular 
vigour  that  can  at  need  be  exhibited,  and  by  the  feeling  of  lightness  and 
the  absence  of  all  sense  of  fatigue  in  the  extremities,  so  opposite  to  the 
heaviness  and  weariness  of  muscular  paralysis ;  or  there  may  be  motor 
palsy,  as  in  hysterical  paralysis  ;  or  it  may  be  accompanied  by  insufiiciency 
in  the  power  of  co-ordinating  voluntary  movements.  It  frequently 
coexists  with  cutaneous  anaesthesia.  Laundry  speaks  of  numbness  and 
formication  as  precursory  phenomena,  but  they  probably  really  belong  to 
the  primary  disorder  of  the  nervous  centimes.  It  is  more  fixed  than 
cutaneous  antesthesia,  and  rarely  presents,  even  in  hysteria,  those  fitful 
mutations  of  site  so  common  in  the  latter.  The  prognosis  depends  upon 
the  presence  of  centric  lesions  (Beau,  Brown-Sequard,  Szokalsy, 
Laundry,  Bellion,  Vulpian,  Yellowly,  Brack,  Duchenne  (de 
Boulogne),  BouRDON,  Axenfeld,  quoted  by  Clymer). 

Dr.  Bristowe  directs  attention  to  the  following  points  in  the  pathology 
of  anaesthesia : — (1.)  Persons  suffering  from  anaesthesia  generally  experi- 
ence subjective  sensations  referable  to  the  anaesthetic  regions,  and  not  un- 
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frequently  complain  of  neuralgic  and  other  pains  in  them.  (2.)  Sometimes 
when  sensation  is  greatly  impaired,  the  patient  does  not  take  cognisance 
of  impressions  made  on  the  affected  part  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
seconds,  or  it  may  be  as  much  as  half  a  minute.  The  impression  appears 
to  be  delayed  in  its  transmission  to  the  sensorium.  (3.)  Under  similar 
circumstances  such  patients  often  have  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing between  the  characters  of  different  impressions.  (4.)  Inasmuch 
as  it  is  through  the  sensory  or  afferent  nerves  that  reflex  motor  pheno- 
mena are  excited,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  disease  causing  anaesthesia 
exist  in  the  course  of  the  nerve  or  in  its  nucleus,  no  irritation  of  its 
extremity  can  evoke  reflex  action ;  while,  if  it  be  due  to  spinal  disease, 
the  probability  is,  that  irritation  of  the  extremities  of  the  anaesthetic 
nerves  given  off  below  the  seat  of  disease  will  evoke  muscular  action  in 
the  corresponding  muscles.  Similar  phenomena,  but  of  a  more  complicated 
character  and  of  a  higher  order  seem  not  unfrequently  to  be  produced 
through  the  agency  of  the  nerves  of  sight  and  hearing  (Bristowe,  1.  c, 
p.  931). 

Sensibility  admits  of  varying  degrees,  being  different  at  different  parts 
of  the  cutaneous  surface,  as  proved  by  the  now  well-known  experiments 
of  AVeber,  whose  mode  of  experimenting  may  be  adopted  as  a  practical 
means  of  diagnosis  in  paralysis  of  sensation. 

The  physical  diagnosis  of  jjerversion  of  the  sense  of  touch  and  power  of 
contactile  discrimination  is  based  on  the  fact,  that  "  if  two  points  of  a 
hard  substance  touch  an  unmoved  cutaneous  surface,  they  can  only  be 
perceived  separately  when  the  distance  between  them  exceeds  a  certain 
limit."  The  minimum  of  distance  thus  established  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  skin.  A  pair  of  compasses,  the  points  of  which  are  armed 
with  suitable  pieces  of  cork,  may  be  used  to  find  out  the  shortest  distance 
at  which  the  points  are  recognised  as  separate.  A  shorter  distance  than 
this  will  give  rise  to  an  indistinct  impression  of  a  long  drawn  point ;  and, 


Fig.  16.* 


finally,  on  approximating  the  points  still  more  closely,  the  perception  of 
the  two  points  becomes  completely  the  perception  of  one  point  only.  Dr. 
Sieveking  devised  an  instrument  of  this  kind  suitable  for  such  physical 
diagnosis  of  contactile  sensibility — ^stheslometer  {¥ig.  16).  Applied 

*  xEsthesiometer  of  Dr.  Sieveking. 
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in  paralysis  to  ascertain  the  amount  and  extent  of  sensational  impairment, 
it  affords  a  means  of  diagnosis  between  tactual  paralysis  of  sensation  and  mere 
subjective  ancesthesia,  in  which  the  tactile  jjowers  are  unaltered;  and  of 
determining  whether  a  case  of  impaired  sensation  is  progressing  for  better 
or  for  worse  (Sieveking,  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-CUr.  Bevieio,  Vol.  XXI., 
p.  280,  1858). 

Instruments  on  a  similar  principle  have  been  devised  by  Drs.  Brown- 
Sequard  and  John  Ogle ;  but  the  best  instrument  is  said  to  be  that  of 
Dr.  Jaccoud,  made  by  Colin  and  Robert,  of  Paris,  about  nine  centimetres 
long,  with  a  movable  scale  in  the  form  of  an  arc  of  a  circle,  the  whole 
folding  up  so  as  to  be  easily  carried  in  the  pocket.  In  the  diagnosis  of 
nervous  diseases  this  instrument  is  as  indispensable  as  is  the  stethoscope 
for  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  chest.  It  not  only  measures  the  degree 
of  tactile  sensibility,  and  ascertains  its  perversion,  but  it  aids  in  making 
out  the  precise  site  and  nature  of  the  disorder,  particularly  if  the  lesion 
be  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  spinal  cord. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  noi'mal  distance  limits  of  distinct  sensa- 
tion, Weber's  results  may  be  stated  as  a  standard  for  comparison, 
premising  that  a  delicate  skin  and  an  active  mind  admit  of  shorter  dis- 
tances than  are  here  given  (Valentin's  Phjsiology,  p.  493) : — 

"(1.)  The  point  of  the  tongue  has  the  most  delicate  sense  of  touch. 
Hei-e  the  minimum  distance  is  -0433  inch.  The  skin  of  the  middle  of 
the  back  gives  a  minimum  distance  of  2-13  to  2-G8  inches,  and  is  the 
region  where  touch  is  dullest.  Hence  the  extremes  may  differ  from  fifty 
to  sixty-fold.  (2.)  Assuming  that  the  average  for  the  tongue  is  equal  to  1, 
the  distance  for  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  index  finger  is  1-2,  and  for  that 
of  each  of  the  remaining  fingers  I'S.  At  tlie  thumb-side  of  the  first  and 
second  phalanges,  it  is  3'3  ;  and  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  last  phalanx, 
4-4.  (3.)  The  red  part  of  the  lips  gives  3-1,  and  the  white  4-C.  This 
difference  is  chiefly  due  to  the  unequal  thickness  of  their  coverings,  and 
perhaps  to  their  nervous  relations.  The  remainder  of  the  face  has  a  still 
duller  sense  of  touch.  On  the  outer  surface  of  the  eyelids  it  is  7"9  ;  on 
the  skin  of  the  cheeks,  9'4  to  10-9 ;  and  in  the  inferior  frontal  region 
12-4.  (4.)  The  tactile  sensibility  of  the  foot  is  in  every  respect  inferior 
to  that  of  the  hand.  For  example,  the  volar  side  of  the  terminal  phalanx 
of  the  thumb  gives  1-5  ;  and  that  of  the  great  toe,  6-7.  The  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  hand  gives  from  44  to  14-4:  and  that  of  the  foot,  12-2  to 
25-9.  (5.)  The  extremities  of  the  limbs,  such  as  the  hand  and  foot,  have  a 
more  delicate  sense  of  touch  than  their  middle  segments,  such  as  the 
forearm  and  leg  ;  while  these  again  are  more  sensible  than  the  segments 
connected  with  the  trunk,  such  as  the  thigh  and  upper  arm.  The  two 
latter  belong  to  those  parts  which  do  not  possess  a  high  development  of 
tactile  capacity.  The  vicinity  of  the  elbow  and  the  knee-joint  is  more 
sensitive,  being  easily  excited  to  pain.  (6.)  The  face  has  a  more  accurate 
sense  of  touch  than  tlie  crown  of  the  head  or  the  neck.  The  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  trunk  is  inferior  to  the  abdominal  in  this  respect.  (7.)  The 
friction  of  some  parts  of  the  skin  gives  i-ise  to  peculiar  feelings  of  tickling, 
or  to  voluptuous  sensations.  But  such  parts  do  not  necessarily  rank 
high  in  the  scale  of  tactile  sensibility.  Thus  the  axilla  gives  26-9,  and 
the  foreskin  10-6,  as  the  minimum  of  distance.  (8.)  The  tactile  sensi- 
bility is  capable  of  being  increased  by  habit  to  an  extraordinary  degi'ee. 
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In  tMs  way  some  blind  persons  are  able  to  recognise  dilferent  colours  by- 
inappreciable  differences  in  their  grain.  The  Bengalese  spinning  women 
can  distinguish  the  threads  of  the  cocoon  with  a  tactile  delicacy  which  is 
almost  incredible.  And  persons  devoid  of  arms  may  educate  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  toes,  until  it  corresponds  with  that  of  the  fingers  of  an 
ordinary  individual.  (9.)  In  judging  of  the  delicacy  of  touch,  we  usually 
take  the  minimum  distance  at  which  two  points  can  be  recognised  as  the 
unit  from  which  to  start.  This  fact  explains  a  peculiar  illusion,  to  which 
attention  was  first  drawn  by  Weber.  "When  we  draw  the  protected 
points  of  the  compasses  downwards  from  the  cheek  to  the  lips,  it  seems 
as  if  the  distance  between  them  gradually  increased  in  consequence  of  our 
thus  proceeding  from  a  less  sensible  part  to  one  which  is  more  so." 

The  following  are  the  rules  laid  down  by  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  for  the 
use  of  the  ^sthesiometer : — 

(1.)  Fix  the  two  points  of  the  instrument  at  the  distance  which  is 
normal  to  the  part  of  the  skin  to  be  inquired  into.  (2.)  Cover  the  points 
of  the  instrument  by  pieces  of  cork,  as  the  slightest  j^n'c/c  iwoducing  j)am 
interferes  with  the  perception  of  tactile  sensation.  (3.)  The  points  must 
be  applied  simultaneously.  If  the  patient  feels  only  one  point  when 
both  points  touch  the  skin  at  the  same  time,  the  two  points  must  be 
gradually  separated  from  each  other,  and  re-applied  to  the  part  until 
both  points  are  felt.  This  arrangement  will  indicate  the  extent  of 
anaesthesia.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  points  are  each  distinctly 
felt  at  the  normal  distance  limit,  they  are  to  be  gradually  brought  nearer 
to  each  other  till  one  point  only  is  felt.  This  arrangement  indicates  the 
extent  of  hypereesthesia.  (4.)  The  patient  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  see 
whether  one  or  both  points  of  the  instrument  are  applied,  nor  should  he 
be  made  cognizant  of  the  object  of  the  experiment.  (5.)  The  instrument 
should  first  be  applied  upon  a  healthy  portion  of  skin,  so  as  to  ascertain 
how  far  he  can  discriminate  the  sensation  of  one  or  of  two  points.  (6.) 
If  the  patient  knows  that  both  points  are  in  contact  he  may  imagine  he 
feels  both,  no  matter  how  short  the  distance  may  be  betAveen  the  points. 
In  such  cases  one  point  only  should  be  applied ;  and  after  he  has  asserted 
that  he  feels  both,  let  him  see  that  one  only  has  been  used,  otherwise 
preconceived  notions  will  destroy  the  value  of  the  experiment.  (7.)  In 
anaesthesia  of  considerable  extent,  the  two  points  of  the  instrument  may 
be  applied  one  after  the  other  after  an  interval  of  forty  or  fifty  seconds, 
and  yet  give  the  sensation  of  only  one  point :  this  is  due  to  the  slowness 
of  the  transmission  of  the  impression;  and  the  sesthesiometer  in  this  way 
may  mark  the  rapidity  of  the  transmission  of  tactile  impressions.  (8.) 
When  the  degree  of  anaesthesia  is  great,  the  two  points  of  the  cesthesiomeier 
are  felt  only  as  one,  no  matter  how  great  the  distance  between  them, 
provided  that  they  are  applied  upon  the  same  longitudinal  line.  Brown- 
Sfequard  has  known  one  point  to  be  put  upon  the  wrist  and  the  other 
upon  the  forearm,  and  yet  there  was  the  sensation  of  one  point  only. 
(9.)  Cutaneous  hyperaesthesia  may  be  of  such  an  amount  that,  however 
close  the  two  points  may  be,  both  continue  to  be  felt.  In  a  case  of 
chronic  spinal  meningitis,  tactile  sensibility  was  so  much  heightened  that 
the  patient  felt  both  points  applied  to  the  thigh  at  a  distance  of  one 
millimetre  apart;  whilst,  in  health,  there  should  have  been  a  space  of 
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from  five  to  six  millimetres  between  them  for  both  to  have  been  distinctly- 
felt.  (10.)  To  avoid  the  mistake  of  finding  either  ancesthesia,  or  hyper- 
resthesia,  when  there  is  really  neither,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
strychnia  increases  sensibility,  Avhilst  belladonna  lessens  it.  If,  then,  it  is 
necessary  to  find  out  the  exact  state  of  the  cutaneous  sensibihty  of  any 
one  part  of  the  body  in  patients  using  either  of  these  drugs,  the  state 
of  tactile  sensibility  in  the  healthy  parts  should  be  first  explored,  and 
the  actual  normal  type  of  the  individual  under  the  influence  of  these 
drugs  be  ascertained.  (11.)  In  certain  cases  when  two  points  of  an 
a^sthesiomeier  are  applied  there  is  a  distinct  sensation  of  three  points ;  or 
two  points  may  be  felt  when  one  only  is  applied.  In  the  instances 
in  which  this  perversion  of  contactile  discrimination  has  been  met  with, 
there  has  always  been  inflammation  or  congestion,  sometimes  the  result 
of  an  intracranial  tumor  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  especially 
in  one  of  the  cerebral  peduncles,  or  in  one  of  the  lateral  halves  of  the 
annular  protuberance.  The  sites  of  this  phenomenon  are  the  face,  neck, 
and  the  hand,  but  particularly  the  face ;  for  in  nine  cases  in  which  it 
was  observed,  in  six  it  was  limited  to  the  face.  AVhen  the  distance 
between  the  two  points  of  the  instrument  -was,  two  centimetres,  two,  or 
sometimes  only  one,  point  was  felt;  but  at  two  and  a  half,  or  three,  and 
even  at  four  centimetres,  there  was  a  distinct  sensation  of  three  points 
touching  the  skin. 

(2.)  Vertigo,  Giddiness,  or  Dizziness. — Vertigo  is  a  sensation  as  if  every 
thing  were  turning  round  one,  or  as  if  one  were  going  to  fall.  Giddiness 
implies  a  confused  sensation  of  swimming  or  of  whirling  in  the  head;  or  of 
unsteadiness  of  equilibrium,  with  a  tendency  to  totter  or  to  fall.  Dizziness 
implies  a  more  modified  form  of  these  conditions,  with  which  are  associated 
more  or  less  hallucinations,  consisting  in  a  vivid  representation  of  move- 
ment, either  of  the  body  of  the  patient,  or  of  surrounding  objects  which 
are  actually  at  rest.  "  Giddiness  is  objectively  a  motor  symptom ;  and  the 
'  sensation '  it  is  attended  by  is  a  state  of  consciousness  accompanying 
the  outgoing  current "  (Hughlings  Jackson)  "  Generally  in  man  the 
tendency  to  movement  is  arrested  by  an  eff"ort  of  the  will  per  se,  or  by 
grasping  some  object  for  support.  The  sensation  of  its  production 
remains,  and  is  projected  outwards  into  the  objects  of  the  material 
world"  (Dr.  R.  Reynolds).  Things  are  said  to  go  "round  and  round," 
or  to  oscillate  before  the  eyes,  so  much  so  that  either  a  sense  of  movement 
and  an  actual  movement — subjective  vertigo — or  a  motor  tendency  to 
turn  and  actual  rotation  or  falling,  are  aspects  of  the  same  process, 
which  varies  from  a  sensation  of  disturbed  equilibrium  of  the  body 
such  as  to  throw  the  sufferer  to  the  ground;  or,  which  may  merely  result 
in  a  sense  of  corresponding  movement,  or  of  mere  instability.  It  is 
the  motor  tendency  to  turn  which  is  felt  as  subjective  vertigo.  The 
chief  part  of  the  feeling  of  vertigo  is  that  of  movement  in  the  indi- 
vidual or  in  external  objects.  It  is  the  sensation  of  an  "  incipient 
motor  process,"  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  sensation  in  the 
slightest  attacks  of  giddiness  is  always  in  harmony  with  the  movements 
in  the  severe  attacks.  If  the  patient  feel  as  if  he  were  moving,  it  is 
towards  the  side  to  which  he  does  move  in  the  severe  paroxysms.    If  the 
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sensation  be  merely  one  of  movement  in  external  objects,  it  is  always 
frora  the  side  towards  which  the  patient  falls — i.e.,  it  is  the  apparent 
movement  of  objects  (say  to  the  left)  which  would  result  from  an 
actual  movement  of  the  head  or  eyes  to  the  right.  The  practical 
significance  of  this  is,  that  the  character  of  the  vertigo  is  an  important 
aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  its  cause;  and  we  are  able  to  determine  its 
character  as  accurately  from  such  a  subjective  sensation  as  if  we  saw 
the  patient  reel.  Hence  the  importance  of  ascertaining  in  every  case 
of  giddiness  the  precise  character  of  the  patient's  sensation  (Dr.  W.  E. 
GowERs).  A  slighter  chronic  sensation  of  disturbed  equilibrium  may 
take  the  form  of  a  vague  sense  of  instability,  which  is  expressed  by 
the  word  "  dizziness  "  or  "  giddiness " — a  condition  in  frequent  relation 
to  the  gastric  functions.  The  least  stomach  disturbance  at  once  excites 
the  feeling. 

The  most  common  causes  of  giddiness  are — labyrinthine  or  auditory 
diseases ;  diseases  or  disturbances  of  the  brain,  as  in  the  slighter  attacks  of 
epilepsy ;  also  in  the  oscillating  movements  of  disseminated  sclerosis,  as 
described  by  Charcot ;  in  paralysis  agitans,  and  in  injury  to  some  parts  of 
the  brain,  such  as  the  crura  cerebri,  and  tumors  affecting  the  neighbouring 
parts.  Affections  of  the  cerebellum  are  attended  with  vertigo,  as  also 
some  affections  of  the  eye  (such  as  those  involving  paralysis  of  one  or  more 
of  the  recti  muscles),  the  ear,  and  spinal  nervous  system,  and  gastric 
!j  disturbance  or  dyspepsia.    It  may  also  be  referred  to  disturbance  of  the 

I cerebral  circulation ;  and  in  this  connection  may  be  associated  with 
syncope,  aneemia,  and  loss  of  blood  on  the  one  hand ;  and  with  cerebral 
congestion,  or  inflammation,  on  the  other,  lu  may  also  occur  from  an 
;  unhealthy  condition  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  presence  in  it  of  poisonous 
matter,  such  as  alcohol,  which,  at  a  certain  stage  of  intoxication,  produces 
characteristic  vertigo,  so  that  even  when  lying  down  with  the  eyes  shut 
"  everything  seems  to  be  going  round  and  round,"  or  the  bed  on  which 
the  inebriate  patient  lies  seems  to  float  about  and  round  the  room,  some- 
times at  one  level  and  sometimes  at  another.  Vertigo  also  accompanies 
the  specific  fevers,  either  at  their  commencement,  or  with  the  setting  in 
of  delirium.  The  recognition  of  the  causes  of  vertigo  must  be  based 
on  the  other  symptoms  with  which  it  is  associated ;  and  in  connection 
with  this  symptom,  the  following  substantive  disease  is  described  from 
the  writings  of  Drs.  W.  R.  Gowers,  Ferrier,  and  others  : — 


LABYRINTHINE  VERTIGO,  OR  MENIERE'S  DISEASE — Syn.,  AUDITORY 
VERTIGO. 

Definition. — A  condition  characterised  by  sudden  attacks  of  vertigo,  paroxysmal 
in  their  occurrence,  depending  on  a  morbid  state  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  and 
especially  with  lesions  of  the  semicircular  canals. 

Pathology. — The  evidence  on  which  the  pathology  of  this  disease  is 
based  is  of  three  kinds: — (1.)  The  frequent  association  of  paroxysmal 
vertigo  with  defect  or  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  internal  ear  or 
auditory  nerve.  (2.)  On  some  pathological  facts  which  point  to  the  exist- 
ence in  those  cases  of  a  morbid  state  of  the  semcircular  canals.    (3.)  On 
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the  well-know  experimental  evidence  of  the  connection  between  the  func- 
tions of  the  semicircular  canals  and  tlie  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium 
of  the  body,  the  theory  of  their  function  being  that  they  give  information 
of  the  position  of  the  body  to  a  co-ordinating  centre  which  presides  over 
the  equilibrium  of  the  body,  and  which  experimental  physiology  has 
located  in  the  cerebellum.  The  differentiation  of  this  labyrinthine 
vertigo  as  a  special  or  substantive  affection  may  be  cited  as  the  result 
of  physiological  experiment  in  the  elucidation  of  disease.  "  It  was 
the  remarkable  experiments  of  Flourens  on  the  semicircular  canals  of 
pigeons  and  rabbits,  which  led  Meniere,  in  the  year  1861,  to  associate 
certain  symptoms  Avhich  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  (in 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  of  which  he  was  Director)  with  disease 
of  the  labyrinth  in  man,  a  view  which  was  thoroughly  justified  by  jmt- 
mortem  examination."  Flourens  found  that  strange  disturbances  of  equili- 
brium followed  section  of  the  membranous  canals  of  the  labyrinth,  the 
character  of  the  phenomena  varying  with  the  seat  of  lesion.  These 
•experiments  have  since  been  repeated  by  many  investigators,  and  with 
various  interpretations  and  explanations  of  the  results.  Some  attribute 
the  results  to  the  irritation  of  mechanical  injury,  and  therefore  of  the 
character  of  reflexly  excited  movements  (Brown-Sequard,  Vulpian). 
Goltz,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  semicircular  canals  as  the  origin  of 
impressions  which  regulate  the  equilibrium  of  the  head,  and  Avith  it  of  the 
whole  body;  and  therefore,  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  direction  of  loss  or  disharmony  of  certain  impressions 
by  which  the  functions  of  equilibration  and  co-ordination  are  regulated. 
It  is  thus  "  assumed  that  certain  impressions  on  certain  organs  of  sense  are 
directly  correlated  and  co-ordinated  with  certain  adaptive  and  responsive 
actions — phenomena  which  may  rise  into  consciousness,  and  which,  under 
certain  abnormal  conditions,  excite  painful  consciousness."  It  has  been 
also  shown  that  "for  a  so-called  sensori-motor  action  the  integrity  of 
three  factors  is  necessary,  namely, — 1.  Certain  afferent  or  sensory  appar- 
atus ;  2.  a  co-ordinating  centre ;  3.  efferent  or  motor  tracts,  which 
connect  the  centre  with  the  muscular  apparatus  specially  concerned  in 
each  action.  A  lesion  or  perversion  of  either  of  these  three  factors  causes 
perturbation  of  the  whole  mechanism,  which  shows  itself  in  reeling,  stag- 
gering, or  rotation"  (Ferrier,  JFest  Biding  Lunatic  Asylum  Medical 
Reports,  Vol.  V.,  p.  27).  It  is  the  disturbance  of  some  one  of  these  factors 
which  constitutes  the  essential  feature  of  Meniere's  disease. 

"  The  sensory  impressions  on  which  eqiiilibration  depends  are  mainly 
of  three  kinds — viz.,  tactile,  visual,  and  labyrinthine.  On  the  harmony  or 
consensus  of  these  three  normal  equilibration  depends,  and  the  perversion 
or  interference  Avith  either  group  causes  perturbation  of  equilibrium,  or 
induces  a  disharmony  Avhich  manifests  itself  in  consciousness  as  vertigo. 
When  tactile  impressions  ax-e  abolished,  as  by  section  of  cutaneous 
nerves,  or  by  lesions  of  sensory  tracts,  equilibration  becomes  difficult  or 
impossible.  In  some  degree  the  absence  of  these  may  be  compensated 
for  by  visual  impressions ;  but  when  the  visual  impressions  are  also  with- 
drawn, the  faculty  of  equilibration  is  entirely  annihilated.  In  the 
presence  of  tactile  impressions  visual  are  not  so  necessary,  but  visual 
impressions  render  equilibration  more  precise ;  and  disturbances  of  visual 
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impressions,  sucli  as  by  sudden  lesions  of  the  eye  or  abnormal  positions 
of  the  eyeball,  as  result  from  paralysis  of  certain  ocular  muscles,  cause 
manifest  perturbations  of  equilibi-ium,  and  give  rise  to  vertigo.  Nothing, 
however,  compensates  for  entire  loss  of  labyrinthine  impressions.  Visual 
and  tactile  impressions  may  continue  normal,  but  never  replace  those 
coming  from  the  labyrinth ;  hence  pigeons  with  their  semicircular  canals 
destroyed  on  both  sides  never  recover  the  faculty  of  equilibration.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  noted  that  the  loss  of  labyrinthine  impressions  on  one 
side  only  does  not  cause  permanent  affection  of  equilibration,  the  system, 
as  it  were,  accustoming  itself  to  rely  on  one  set  alone.  This  is  a  fact  of 
no  small  importance  in  reference  to  the  pathology  of  Meniere's  disease. 
The  nerve  which  conveys  labyrinthine  impressions  is  not  that  concerned 
in  the  transmission  of  aerial  vibrations.  This  was  shown  by  Flourens, 
and  has  been  confirmed  by  Goltz.  These  observers  found  that  after 
destruction  of  the  semicircular  canals,  animals  continued  to  react  even 
more  acutely  than  before  to  sounds.  Destruction  of  the  cochlea  causes 
deafness,  but  not  disturbance  of  equilibrium.  Hence  the  nerve  supply- 
ing the  labyrinth,  though  included  in  the  auditory  nerve,  is  not  the  nerve 
concerned  in  the  reception  or  transmission  of  sound  or  aerial  vibrations. 
The  nerve  which  distributes  itself  to  the  ampullae  of  the  membranous 
canals  is  the  vestibular  division  of  the  auditory  nerve,  which  likewise 
supplies  the  utricle  and  saccule.  This  division  of  the  auditory  nerve  is 
the  path  of  transmission  of  the  labyrinthine  impressions  concerned  in  the 
function  of  eqviilibration. 

"  The  membranous  canals  are  supplied  with  nerves  only  at  their 
ampullary  dilatations.  These  canals  being  filled  with  fluid,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  variation  in  the  position  of  the  head  will  cause  difi"erent  degrees 
of  tension  or  pressure  on  the  respective  ampuUse,  and  hence  impressions 
may  be  generated  in  this  manner  on  the  ampullary  nerves  apart  from  any 
impression  originating  from  without. 

"  If  we  suppose  that  the  head  is  perfectly  still,  then  the  labyrinthine 
impressions  are  in  a  state  of  statical  equilibrium.  A  movement  of  the 
head  to  the  one  side  or  the  other  will  alter  these  conditions.  A  sudden 
deviation  of  the  head  will  cause  simultaneously  a  plus  and  minus  varia- 
tion in  opposite  ampullae,  variations  which  call  forth  adapted  movements 
of  equilibration.  Hence  we  can  understand  that  the  balance  will  be  over- 
thrown if  one  of  the  forces  is  withdrawn  or  abnormally  altered.  The 
perturbation  of  equilibrium  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  unopposed  or 
predominant  force"  (Fereier,  1.  c.) 

Contrasting  the  conditions  of  negation  and  irritation  of  the  semicircular 
canals.  Dr.  Ferrier,  from  the  researches  of  Flourens,  writes  that  it 
would  seem  the  negation  of  the  horizontal  canal  on  one  side  causes  the 
body  to  be  thrown  or  spun  towards  the  same  side,  and  that  negation  of  the 
superior  canals  causes  the  body  to  be  thrown  forwards,  and  a  like  negation 
of  the  posterior  canals  causes  the  body  to  be  thrown  backwards.  We 
should,  therefore,  expect  that  if  the  lesion  were  an  irritative  one  the 
phenomena  would  be  reversed ;  and  that,  therefore,  irritation  of  the  left 
horizontal  canal  should  cause  a  feeling  of  rotation  to  the  right  side,  and 
vice  versa  in  the  case  of  irritation  of  the  right ;  and  similarly,  a  feeling  of 
being  hurled  forwards  or  backwards,  according  as  the  irritation  afiected  the 
posterior  or  superior  canals  respectively. 

Next,  in  regard  to  the  feeling  of  giddiness  or  vertigo  :  disturbances  of 
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equilibrium  do  not  necessarily  create  a  feeling  of  vertigo;  and  (as 
Hughlings  Jackson  justly  remarks)  it  is  erroneous  to  say  that  the  feel- 
ing of  vertigo  is  the  cause  of  the  reeling.  Vertigo  is  rather  the  sub- 
jective side  of  perturbed  or  incongruent  sensori-motor  co-ordination.  In 
Meniere's  disease  it  is  chiefly  the  incongruence  between  labyrinthine  and 
visual  impressions  which  causes  the  feeling  of  giddiness.  When  the  body 
is  rotated  round  on  a  revolving  disc,  there  is  no  feeling  of  giddiness  so 
long  as  the  eyes  are  shut,  as  Crum-Brown  has  shown.  If  the  eyes  be 
opened,  however,  either  during  the  primary  rotation  or  during  the  sense 
of  complementary  rotation  after  the  disc  has  ceased  to  revolve,  a  feeling 
of  giddiness  at  once  comes  on.  External  objects  seem  to  be  revolving 
also,  and  this  causes  a  feeling  of  insecurity  or  giddiness ;  and  giddiness  is 
also  felt  if  external  objects  turn  round,  though  the  individual  does  not. 
Labyrinthine  impressions  are  correlated  with  ocular  movements  in  the 
co-ordinating  centres,  and  Flourens'  experiments  show  that  the  oscillation 
of  the  eyeballs  occurred  when  the  semicircular  canals  were  injured.  This 
is  a  fact  of  considerable  importance  in  reference  to  the  mechanism  of 
central  co-ordination,  and  the  condition  of  the  eyeballs  in  attacks  of 
Meniere's  disease  would  be  well  worthy  of  study  (Dr.  H.  SUTHERLAND, 
Medical  Record,  Feb.  15,  1876,  p.  69). 

We  have  thus  apparently  within  ourselves  a  complex  self-adjusting 
mechanism  whereby,  when  the  body  is  at  rest,  a  statical  equilibrium  is 
maintained;  and  in  which,  by  movements  of  the  head  and  body,  im- 
pressions are  generated  by  respective  variations  in  tension  in  opposed 
ampullae,  which  serve  not  only  to  indicate  the  direction  of  movements, 
but  by  the  symmetrical  plus  and  minus  variations  excite  the  appropriate 
bodily  movements  for  maintaining  the  balance,  each  inclination  in  one 
direction  being  the  stimulus  to  compensatory  action  in  the  other 
(Ferrier,  1.  c.) 

But  it  is  not  necessary  (as  Hughlings  Jackson  observes)  that  there 
should  be  direct  lesion  of  the  semicircular  canals  in  order  to  produce 
vertigo  and  reeling ;  for  indirect  affections  of  the  membranous  labyrinth, 
such  as  result  from  pressure  on  the  vestibule  by  foreign  bodies,  or  by 
variations  of  pressure  on  the  membranous  labyrinth,  such  as  may  be 
produced  by  a  simple  injection  of  water  into  the  external  ear,  as  for  the 
dislodgement  of  cerumen,  especially  in  cases  where  there  is  a  loss  of 
substance  of  the  tympanum,  or  where  it  is  ruptured  (Dr.  Weber  Liel)  ; 
or  by  the  products  of  inflammatory  affections  of  the  meatus — each  and 
all  of  these  conditions  may  cause  vertigo  and  reeling.  These  are  all 
irritative  lesions,  as  contradistinguished  from  destructive  lesions ;  and  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  note  the  direction  in  which  the  patient  reels  in  such 
cases.  Dr.  Ferrier  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  always  be  towards  the  side 
opposite  the  merely  irritative  lesion. 

Symptoms. — Those  most  characteristic  are  : — "  That  the  patient  is 
suddenly  seized  with  vertigo,  and  a  feeling  of  nausea  or  positive  sickness, 
with  great  constitutional  depression  and  faintness.  Usually  the  giddiness 
comes  on  simultaneously  with  ringing  or  buzzing  in  one  or,  it  may  be, 
both  ears ;  and  generally  in  the  ear  principally  a9"ected  more  or  less  complete 
deafness  is  found  to  exist,  which  ultimately  becomes  absolute."  Charcot 
calls  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  vertiginous  symptoms  and  the 
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buzzing  in  the  ear  go  liand-in-hand;  and,  that  the  two  disappear  together — a 
condition  generally  coinciding  with  absolute  deafness — indicating  that  not 
merely  the  canals,  but  also  the  cochlea  have  been  invaded  by  the  lesion, 
which  now  becomes  negative  rather  than  positive  in  its  character. 

The  sense  of  rotation  or  actual  rotation  to  the  right  side  is  caused  by 
irritation  of  the  left  horizontal  ampulla.  Rotation  forwards  round  a 
horizontal  axis  coincides  with  irritation  of  the  posterior  canal;  and 
rotation  backwards  coincides  with  irritation  of  the  superior  canal.  Con- 
versely, irritation  of  these  different  structures  (such  as  is  supposed  to  be 
the  case  in  Meniere's  disease)  causes  the  feeling  of  rotation  to  the  right, 
backwards  or  forwards,  according  as  the  lesion  affects  the  left  horizontal, 
posterior,  or  superior  canal  respectively  (Fig.  17). 


"  In  the  normal  condition  the  balance  is  n^aintained  by  the  fact  that 
any  irritation  which  causes  a  tendency  to  rotation  in  one  direction  excites 
the  antagonistic  muscles  of  the  body  to  compensatory  action.  Hence,  for 
example,  the  tendency  to  backward  rotation  caused  by  irritation  of  the 
ampullae  of  the  superior  canals,  excites  reflexly  the  muscles  which  tend 
to  pull  the  body  forwards,  and  so  the  balance  is  recovered.  In  abnormal 
irritation  of  one  set,  however,  the  compensatory  action  is  insufficient, 
and  so  the  balance  is  overthrown.  The  left  superior  and  right  inferior 
antagonise  the  right  superior  and  left  inferior ;  and  the  left  horizontal 
antagonises  the  corresponding  canal  on  the  right.  Now,  if  one  set  is 
removed,  the  tendency  will  be  to  fall  in  the  direction  of  the  action  of  the 
unopposed  canals.  Hence,  removal  of  the  posterior  canals  will  cause  a 
tendency  to  fall  backwards  in  the  dii-ection  of  the  influence  excited  by  the 
unopposed  superior  vertical  canals.  This  tendency  may,  however,  be 
antagonised  (inhibited)  by  voluntary  effort  in  the  absence  of  tlie  reflex 
mechanism,  and  so  the  individual  may  be  able  to  maintain  a  condition  of 

*  The  Interior  of  the  Eight  Labyrinth  with  its  Membranous  Canals  and  Nerves 
(Breschet).  a.  The  outer  wall  of  the  bony  labyrinth  is  removed  so  as  to  dis- 
play the  membranous  parts  within.  1.  Commencement  of  the  spiral  tube  of  the 
cochlea.  2.  Posterior  semicircular  canal,  partly  opened.  3.  External  or  horizontal 
canal.  4.  Superior  canal.  5.  Utriculus.  6.  Sacculus.  7.  Lamina  spiralis.  7'. 
Scali  tympani.  8.  Ampulla  of  the  superioi-  membranous  canal.  9.  Ampulla  of 
the  horizontal.  10.  Ampulla  of  the  posterior  semicircular  canal. — b.  Membranous 
labyrinth  and  nerves  detached.  1.  Facial  nerve  in  the  internal  auditory  meatus. 
2.  Anterior  division  of  the  auditory  nerve  giving  branches  to  5,  8,  and  9,  the  utricle 
and  the  ampullss  of  the  superior  and  horizontal  canals.  3.  Posterior  division  of  the 
auditory  nerve,  giving  branches  to  the  sacculus  (6),  and  posterior  ampulla  (10),  and 
cochlea  (4).  7.  United  part  of  the  superior  and  posterior  canals.  II.  Posterior 
extremity  of  the  horizontal  canal. 
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Fig  17.* 
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stationary  equilibrium.  Tliis  stationary  equilibrium,  laowever,  is  over- 
thrown by  any  disturbance  which  draws  away  the  attention,  or  when  the 
individual  attempts  other  voluntary  efforts.  This  is  exactly  what  is  seen 
in  Flourens'  experiments — the  disorder  of  equilibrium  being  always  most 
marked  when  the  animal  was  disturbed  or  attempted  to  move  from  its 
place"  (Ferrier,  1.  c,  p.  35). 

The  next  most  prominent  symptom  is  the  nausea  or  sickness,  with  its 
accompanying  systemic  depression.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
markable relation  which  subsists  between  vertigo  and  visceral  disturbances, 
a  connectionship  which  maybe  based  (Hughlings  Jackson)  on  the  intimate 
relation  between  the  auditory  and  vagus  nuclei  in  the  medulla  oblongata, 
as  demonstrated  by  Lockhart  Clarke.  Ferrier  is  in  favour  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a  still  higher  co-ordination  of  visceral  with  auditory  and  other 
impressions  than  that  of  the  medullary  nuclei.  He  is  in  favour  of  the 
supposition  "that  visceral  impressions  form  one  of  the  factors  in  that 
consensus  which  regulate  equilibration  and  co-ordination;  and,  that 
therefore  their  afferent  nerves  are  co-ordinated  with  the  tactile,  optic, 
and  labyrinthine  nerves  in  the  encephalic  centres  of  equilibration  and 
co-ordination."  In  certain  visceral  disturbances  we  have  a  distinct  form 
of  vertigo — vertigo  a  stomacho  Iceso  of  Trousseau.  But  visceral  disturbances, 
whether  causing  vertigo  or  not,  usually  excite  nausea  and  vomiting ;  and 
so  conversely,  disturbances  of  the  mechanism  of  equilibration,  either  from 
central  disease  or  from  propagation  of  irritation  affecting  the  semicircular 
canals,  may  manifest  themselves  as  reeling  or  staggering  on  the  motor 
side ;  and,  as  vomiting  or  nausea  on  the  visceral  side. 

The  last  symptom  to  be  noted  is  the  local  condition  of  the  ear  as 
regards  hearing.  The  deafness  is  shown  to  be  of  labyrinthine  origin  by 
the  insensibility  both  to  the  aerial  and  skull  vibrations  of  the  tuning-fork. 
In  the  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Ferrier  there  was,  however,  a  peculiarity  in 
this  resjject,  that  "the  patient  retained  sensitiveness  to  the  aerial  vibrations 
of  the  tuning-fork,  even  more  acutely  than  before  on  the  left  side  than  on 
right."  (The  disease  was  in  the  left  ear.)  Not  only  so,  but  the  power 
of  discrimination  of  musical  sounds  seemed  sharper  on  the  affected  ear 
than  on  the  other.  The  patient  himself  was  of  opinion  that  the  left  (the 
affected)  ear  was  the  more  acute.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  absolute 
insensibility  on  the  left  side  to  the  vibrations  of  the  tuning-fork  placed  on 
the  bridge  of  the  nose  or  on  any  part  of  the  skull.  In  one  or  two  other 
cases  in  Dr.  Ferrier's  experience,  there  was  complete  insensibility,  both  to 
aerial  and  skull  vibrations,  on  the  affected  side.  He  considers  his  present 
experience  (if  confirmed)  justifies  the  conclusion  "that  the  semicircular 
canals  are,  as  regards  hearing,  specially  concerned  in  the  reception  and 
transmission  of  skull  vibrations  in  contradistinction  to  aerial  vibration." 

The  derangement  of  hearing  with  which  labyrinthine  vertigo  is  asso- 
ciated may  be  of  two  kinds.  "  Sometimes  there  is  evidence  of  undue  ex- 
citation of  the  auditory  nerve,  noises  in  the  ears,  permanent  or  only  at 
the  moment  of  the  paroxysm.  More  frequently,  indeed  almost  uni- 
versally, there  is  evidence  of  defective  sensitiveness.  This  defect  may 
be  conspicuous  or  obscure ;  may  range  from  a  considerable  degree  of 
deafness  to  a  slight  defect  in  audition,  which  it  requires  much  care  to 
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ascertain.  The  knowledge  that  the  defect  may  be  limited  to  the  per- 
ception of  the  sound  conducted  through  the  bones  of  the  skull,  is  an  im- 
portant addition  to  our  means  of  diagnosis.  The  fact  was  pointed  out 
by  the  late  Mr.  Hinton  {Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,  1873),  and  by  Mr.  Dalby 
{Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  1873),  and  cases  in  which  it  was  noted 
have  been  published  by  Dr.  Terrier,  Dr.  Duffin,  and  others.  This  loss 
of  what  may  conveniently  be  termed  jKvosseal  audition  is  regarded  as. 
evidence  of  an  affection  of  the  labyrinth  or  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  may 
be  absolute ;  a  tuning-fork  vibrating  in  contact  with  any  part  of  the  head 
or  with  the  teeth  may  be  unheard  in  the  affected  ear,  while  it  is  heard 
readily  if  held  opposite  the  meatus ;  or  the  loss  may  be  partial,  and  in 
that  case  it  may  be  detected  by  the  method,  commonly  employed  by 
aural  surgeons,  of  closing  the  ears  while  the  tuning-fork  is  sounding  in 
contact  with  the  vertex  or  some  other  part  of  the  skull.  Closure  of  the 
meatus,  if  the  latter  be  unobstructed,  increases  the  intensity  of  the 
sound,  if  the  perception  of  sounds  conducted  through  the  skull  be 
unimpaired, — rendei's  it  weaker  or  inaudible,  if  there  be  impairment. 
But  the  method  is  one  that  requires  much  care  and  repeated  exami- 
nation to  detect  a  slight  defect  in  an  unintelligent  patient.  It  is 
important,  however,  to  examine  these  cases,  not  only  with  a  tuning- 
fork,  but  with  a  watch.  There  may  exist  marked  impairment  of  per- 
osseal  audition  to  the  watch,  while  the  tuning-fork  is  well  heard  "  *  (Dr. 
W.  R.  GowEES,  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  March  10,  1877,  p.  388). 

In  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Gowers,  the  liability  to  the  paroxysms  of 
vertigo  seemed  to  correspond  to  the  periods  of  imperfect  audition ;  and 
when  tested  after  an  attack,  the  power  of  hearing  the  watch  has  been 
always  absent.  Even  a  slight  degree  of  inpairment  of  the  power  of 
hearing  a  watch  in  contact  with  the  skull  may  be  of  significance,  as 
when  the  tuning-fork  fails  to  reveal  any  abnormality  in  the  function 
of  hearing.  A  "confusion  of  sounds,"  apparently  in  the  head,  with 
headache  in  the  occipital  region  and  behind  the  ears,  may  be  at  first  all 
the  phenomena,  as  in  a  second  case  related  by  Dr.  Gowers.  But 
eventually  severe  attacks  of  giddiness,  with  great  "  confusion  of  sounds 
in  the  left  ear,"  and  with  the  occurrence  of  quasi-convulsive  movements, 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Diagnosis. — (a.)  From  Gastric  Disorder. — The  vomiting  which  accom- 
panies the  disturbance  of  equilibrium,  and  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
association  with  the  function  of  the  pneumogastric,  is  the  source  of  much 
misconception  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cases  of  Meniere's  disease.  A  few 
years  ago  had  the  question  been  asked,  what  are  the  commonest  causes 
of  paroxysmal  vertigo  1  the  invariable  answer  would  have  been,  "A  dis- 
ordered stomach  or  a  diseased  brain."  It  is  probable  that,  even  now, 
the  exceptions  to  such  an  answer  would  be  comparatively  rare.  The 

*  The  method  of  testing  perosseal  audition  with  the  watch  which  Dr.  Gowers  has 
found  most  useful,  is  to  hold  the  watch  first  dose  to,  and  then  in  firm  contact  with, 
the  zygoma,  the  parietal  eminence,  and  the  mastoid  process— the  direct  passage  of  the 
vibrations  to  the  meatus  being  prevented  by  placing  the  hand  as  a  screen  between  the 
watch  and  the  ear  in  the  two  former  positions,  and  in  the  latter  by  drawing  forward 
the  pinna.  The  effect  of  contact  in  the  normal  state  is  very  marked.  The  watch  not 
in  contact  is  scarcely  heard  or  inaudible,  while  in  contact  it  is  loud.  This  method  of 
testing  is  somewhat  coarse,  but  very  convenient.  The  effect  of  closure  of  the  meatus 
on  the  sound  of  a  wabch  is  slighter  than  on  the  sound  of  a  tuning-fork  ;  and  although 
in  health  it  is  distinct,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  render  this  test  a  convenient  one. 
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answer,  at  any  rate,  indicates  the  conditions  from  which  the  diagnosis 
of  auditory-nerve  vertigo  has  to  be  made  (GowERs).  "  The  gastric 
associations  are  especially  liable  to  mislead.  The  occurrence  of  vomiting 
in  the  absence  of  any  other  obtrusive  cause  of  the  vertigo,  is  held  as 
proof  of  a  causal  derangement  of  the  stomach.  Sometimes  an  attack 
of  vertigo  may  not  cause  vomiting;  it  may  merely  disturb  the  gastric 
functions,  just  as  the  motion  of  a  ship  does  with  some  persons  in 
whom  it  does  not  cause  sea-sickness.  The  dyspepsia  which  results 
is  regarded  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  giddiness.  But,  further,  in 
persons  the  subjects  of  auditory  vertigo,  whose  equilibrium  nerves 
and  centre  are  deranged,  a  primary  gastric  disturbance  seems  sometimes 
to  excite  a  paroxysm  of  the  special  vertigo  to  which  they  are  liable; 
and  the  gastric  disturbance  which  thus  causes  the  attack  is  naturally 
regarded  as  its  only  antecedent."  In  some  cases,  as  reported  by  Dr. 
Gowers,  there  is  a  combination  of  chronic  gastric  symptoms  with  auditory- 
nerve  vertigo,  which  may  cause  great  confusion  in  the  diagnosis.  If  the 
gastric  symptoms  are  due  to  organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  the  diagnosis 
becomes  more  easy.  The  sufferers  from  this  affection,  besides  their 
acute  attacks,  are  often  liable  to  a  slighter  chronic  sensation  of  disturbed 
equilibrium,  the  "  interparoxysmal  reeling"  to  which  Dr.  Hughlings 
Jackson  has  called  attention.  It  may  take  the  form  merely  of  a  vague 
sense  of  instability,  which  is  expressed  by  the  word  "  dizziness."  This 
condition  is  often  in  constant  relation  to  the  gastric  functions.  The  least 
stomach-disturbance  at  once  excites  the  feeling,  and  most  careful  dietetic 
management  is  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the  patient  free  from  his 
annoying  sensations.    Dr.  Gowers  relates  such  a  case. 

"  The  most  important  point  in  the  diagnosis  of  auditory  from  gastric 
vertigo  is  the  recognition  of  an  impairment  of  the  function  of  the 
auditory  nerve,'  shown,  first,  in  deafness,  and,  secondly,  in  tinnitus ;  and 
the  most  significant  change  is  the  loss  of  the  power  of  hearing  a  watch 
in  contact  with  the  skull.  The  point  of  next  importance  is  the  character 
of  the  vertigo.  The  sensation  which  results  from  a  primary  gastric 
disturbance  is  usually  vague — a  confused  sense  of  defective  equilibrium; 
that  which  results  from  a  labyrinthine  affection  is  definite — a  sense  of  move- 
ment in  a  certain  direction  suhjective,  or  referred  to  other  objects.  This  state- 
ment is  not  in  complete  accordance  with  the  descriptions  of  gastric  vertigo 
which  have  been  given  by  Trousseau  and  other  writers,  who  have  described 
vertigo  of  very  definite  character  as  the  consequence  of  gastric  disturbance 
only.  But  the  fact  that  the  patient  may  be  unconscious  of  a  most 
significant  auditory  defect,  lessens  the  value  of  former  observations  as 
evidence  of  the  definite  character  of  stomachal  vertigo.  My  own 
conviction  is  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  a  vertigo 
of  definite  and  uniform  character  is  apparently  excited  by  gastric  dis- 
turbance, an  auditory  defect  will  be  discovered  on  careful  examination. 
In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  no  auditory  defect  may  be  found.  In 
some  of  these  cases,  there  may  be  disturbance  of  some  other  sensory 
nerve  also  related  to  the  function  of  equilibration.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sensation  which  attends  a  labyrinthine  disturbance  may  be 
vague  in  character.  Hence,  definiteness  in  the  character  of  the  sensation  is  of 
greater  value  as  suggesting  a  primary  affection  of  the  auditory  nerve  or  the 
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centre  of  equilih-ation,  than  is  the  absence  of  definiteness  as  excluding  such  a 
source  of  the  giddiness.  Lastly,  the  sequence  of  the  gastric  symptoms  and 
vertiginous  sensations  is  of  some  significance,  although  this  may  easily 
be  misunderstood.  Vomiting,  dyspepsia,  or  diarrhoea,  after  an  attack  of 
vertigo,  is  no  evidence  that  dyspepsia  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Gastric 
derangement  before  the  vertigo  may  be  a  primary  cause  of  the  vertigo, 
or  may  merely  excite  an  attack  in  the  presence  of  a  derangement  of  the 
equilibrium  centre  "  (G-OWERS,  1.  c.) 

(b.)  From  Cerebral  Disease. — "  Vertigo  may  be  a  symptom  of  cerebral 
disease,  and  the  attacks  which  result  from  a  labyrinthine  affection  may 
be  of  such  a  character  as  to  simulate  very  closely  those  of  cerebral 
origin.  This  resemblance  depends  chiefly  on  the  occasional  occurrence 
of  loss  of  consciousness  in  the  attacks  of  auditory  vertigo,  and  on  their 
suddenness.  Charcot  states  that  in  about  three-fourths  of  the  cases  of 
disseminated  multilocular  sclerosis,  vertigo  is  one  of  the  phenomena 
which  mark  the  invasion  of  the  nerve  centres;  and  the  vertigo  is  generally 
of  the  gyratory  kind.  All  objects  seem  to  be  whirling  round  with  great 
rapidity,  and  the  individual  himself  feels  as  if  revolving  on  his  axis. 
Threatened  with  loss  of  equilibrium,  he  lays  hold  of  the  nearest  object 
he  can  grasp.  In  most  cases  the  giddiness  returns  in  fits  of  short  duration. 
■  The  gait  of  such  a  patient  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  uncertainty 
of  gait  connected  with  diplopia,  which  ceases  when  the  patient  keeps  one 
of  his  eyes  closed  ('Diseases  of  Nervous  System,'  Syd.  Soc,  1877,  p.  194). 

'  Sudden  loss  of  consciousness  may  be  a  symptom  of  two  forms  of  cerebral 
disease — apoplexy  and  epilepsy,  and  from  each  of  these  auditory-nerve 
vertigo  has  to  be  distinguished." 

(c.)  From  Apoplexy. — "  The  resemblance  to  apoplexy  struck  Meniere 
very  forcibly,  and  the  affection  was  accordingly  termed  by  him  '  apo- 
plectiform.'    Instances  are  occasionally  met  with  which  merit  such  a 

I  designation.  But  the  cases  are  rare  in  which  the  loss  of  consciousness 
is  so  considerable  and  so  lasting  as  to  render  the  diagnosis  a  matter 
of  real  difl&culty.  A  speedy  return  of  consciousness,  coupled  with  the 
persistence  of  vertigo  and  the  absence  of  any  symptoms  of  local  weakness, 
generally  renders  the  nature  of  a  case  sufficiently  obvious.  The  history 
of  preceding  attacks  Avill  also  indicate  the  nature  of  the  affection.  In  a 
first  attack,  as  in  one  depending  on  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  semi- 
circular canals,  a  diagnosis  might  be  for  a  time  impossible." 

(d.)  From  Epilepsy. — "  The  attacks  of  auditory-nerve  vertigo  resemble 
those  of  epilepsy  in  several  particulars,  a  resemblance  of  much  significance. 
A  sensation  of  vertigo  often  attends  the  slighter  attacks  of  epilepsy.  In 
these,  however,  consciousness  is  usually,  but  not  always,  lost,  while 
consciousness  is  usually  preserved  during  the  paroxysms  of  auditory-nerve 
vertigo.  Severe  attacks  of  the  latter  may  be  accompanied  by  sudden, 
transient  loss  of  consciousness.  The  sufferer  may  even  fall,  and  be 
unaware  that  he  has  fallen.  The  common  features  of  the  two  conditions 
are  instructive.  No  doubt  the  significance  of  the  feeling  of  vertigo  is  in 
each  state  the  same.  In  each  it  depends  on  an  'incipient  motor  process' 
(HuGHLiNGS  Jackson).  In  each  case,  also,  there  may  be  a  developed 
motor  process.  The  violence  of  the  movement,  in  severe  attacks  of 
auditory-nerve  vertigo,  is  remarkable.    It  is  no  mere  compensatory  action 
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to  maintain  a  disturbed  equilibrium;  the  patient  is  dashed  to  the  ground 
with  force.  Such  movement  must  result  from  the  '  discharge '  of  a  motor 
centre,  quite  analogous  to  the  discharge  which  occurs  in  an  epileptic  fit. 
If  we  locate  the  centre  for  equilibration  in  the  cerebellum,  we  may  perhaps 
regard  Meniere's  disease  as  a  cerebellar  epilepsy,  reflex  in  character, 
determined  by  an  irritation  of  the  semicircular  canals,  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  impressions  from  some  other  nerves  with  which  the  centre 
is  in  connection,  as  those  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  On  this  view,  it 
is  not  difiicult  to  understand  the  loss  of  consciousness  which  may  accom- 
pany the  severer  seizures,  since  the  connections  of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum  are  intimate ;  fibres  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  hemispheres 
being  gathered  into  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncles." 

Epilepsy  may  influence  the  occurrence  of  labyrinthine  vertigo,  and 
Dr.  Gowers  relates  two  cases  in  each  of  which  there  was  the  co-existence 
of  epilepsy  and  auditory-nerve  vertigo ;  but  much  care  and  hesitation  are 
demanded  in  diagnosing  auditory-nerve  vertigo  in  the  presence  of  epilepsy. 
The  diagnosis  from  epilepsy  must  turn,  as  in  the  case  of  gastric  disturbance, 
to  some  extent  on  the  detection  of  defective  audition,  and  especially  on 
defect  in  the  power  of  hearing  vibrations  conducted  through  the  skull. 
The  definite  character  of  the  vertigo  is  in  these  cases  no  criterion.  A 
more  important  symptom  is  its  persistence  between  the  paroxysms,  and  its 
long  duration  in  the  paroxysms  themselves.  Its  relation  to  movement  is 
also  important.  If  it  be  related  to  change  of  posture,  and  can  be  produced 
by  certain  sudden  movements  of  the  head,  it  is  probably  due  to  auditory- 
nerve  disturbance.  In  the  latter,  the  attacks  are  succeeded  by  vomiting 
much  more  frequently  than  are  the  attacks  of  petit  mal.  Lastly,  there  is 
rarely  the  objective  evidence  of  momentary  loss  of  consciousness,  which 
is  so  frequent  in  minor  epilepsy,  even  in  the  slightest  attack;  in  auditory- 
nerve  vertigo  consciousness  is  only  lost  or  obscured  in  severe  attacks,  in 
which  the  giddiness  persists  for  a  considerable  time  and  vomiting  is 
frequent  {Brit.  Med.  Journal,  April  21,  1877,  p.  477). 

Treatment. — Of  practical  importance  in  the  treatment  of  labyrinthine 
vertigo,  and  at  the  same  time  in  illustration  of  its  pathology,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  tympanum  is  supplied  with  arterial  blood  from  the 
carotid,  and  its  veins  discharge  into  the  jugular;  that  the  labyrinth  is 
supplied  by  the  vertebral,  and  its  veins  discharge  into  the  superior 
petrorsal  sinus ;  that  the  vertebral  artery  derives  many  of  its  vaso-motor 
nerves  from  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion;  and  that  these  nerves  com- 
municate with  the  brachial  plexus.  The  same  ganglion  furnishes  the 
inferior  cardiac  nerve — the  principal  inhibitory  nerve  of  the  heart. 
Besides  these  connections  a  fasciculus  is  given  off  from  the  pneumogastric, 
near  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  to  the  lower  cervical  ganglion.  "We  have, 
therefore,  in  this  ganglion  an  organ  connecting  the  upper  extremities,  heart 
and  upper  portion  of  the  digestive  tract,  with  the  labyrinthine  circulation. 
From  any  irritation  there  may  consequently  arise  a  diminished  inhibition, 
Avhich  will  relax  the  walls  of  the  vertebral  artery,  and  so  cause  pressure 
on  the  endolymph  with  consequent  vertigo  (Woakes,  Chicago  Med.  Journ. 
and  Exam.,  Nov.  1878). 

Hence  such  vertigo  does  not  necessarily  imply  previous  disease  of  the 
ear.    Gunshot  wounds  of  the  upper  extremities  are  often  followed  by 
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dizziness  (Wbir  Mitchell).  Quinine,  in  large  doses,  and  tobacco 
diminish  vascular  tonus;  while  bromine,  the  bromides,  and  especially 
hydrobromic  acid,  stimulate  vascular  innervation.  Hence  the  antagonistic 
effect  of  the  latter  on  the  tinnitus  aurium  caused  by  the  former  (quoted  by 
Mr.  D'APvGY  Power,  London  Medical  Record,  April  15,  1879,  p.  152). 

The  treatment  of  labyrinthine  vertigo,  the  result  of  destructive  lesions, 
can  be  but  palliative ;  but  auditory-nerve  vertigo,  due  to  irritative  lesion, 
may  be  more  or  less  relieved.  Absolute  rest  is  the  first  essential.  The 
direct  treatment  of  labyrinthine  affections  is  a  subject  for  the  special  aural 
surgeon ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  when  symptoms  point  to  the  existence  of 
any  disease  or  irritation  in  the  accessible  parts  of  the  ear,  special  treat- 
ment should  be  directed  to  those  morbid  states.  When  there  is  evidence 
of  an  irritative  process,  blistering  behind  the  ear  sometimes  affords  very 
marked  relief  to  the  vertigo.  Occasionally,  there  may  be  evidence  of  a 
constitutional  condition  on  which  the  aural  disturbance  is  dependent.  In 
some  cases  there  may  be  reason  to  believe  that  a  gouty  change  in  the 
membranous  labyrinth  is  the  cause  of  the  morbid  action  (Hinton, 
GowERs).  Marked  relief  is  afforded  under  these  circumstances  by 
colchicum  and  potash.  In  rare  cases  the  vertigo  may  depend  on  a  syphi- 
litic inflammation  of  the  labyrinth.  Such  a  case  has  been  described 
by  Moos  of  Heidelberg.  One  of  the  most  severe  forms  of  paroxysmal 
vertigo  which  Dr.  Gowers  has  seen  was  in  a  child,  with  almost  complete 
deafness  and  every  sign  of  inherited  syphilis.  In  all  syphilitic  cases  the 
specific  treatment  for  syphilis  is,  of  course,  required. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  certain  drugs  have  a  marked  influence  on 
the  organ  or  nerve  of  hearing.  The  effect  of  cjuinine  induced  Charcot  to 
employ  it,  in  full  doses,  in  a  case  of  auditory-nerve  vertigo,  with  some 
beneficial  result.  Dr.  Gowers  has  tried  it ;  but  he  has  not  found  that  any 
marked  effect  was  produced  on  the  vertigo.  The  influence  of  salicylate  of 
soda  upon  the  equilibrium  suggested  its  use  in  this  disease.  It  does  not 
remove  the  giddiness;  but  in  some  cases  it  lessens  its  intensity,  in  doses 
of  from  five  to  ten  grains  three  times  a  day.  The  most  unremitting  care 
in  diet  and  regimen  is  necessary.  Antacids  have  been  found  useful  in 
subduing  stomachal  disturbance,  and  so  arresting  an  actual  attack,  and 
carbonate  of  bismuth  has  been  of  use.  The  bromides  of  potassium  and  of 
ammonium  have  been  the  most  beneficial  of  all  medicines  in  subduing  the 
paroxysms;  and  the  good  effects  of  bromide  of  p)otassium  are  increased  by 
belladonna,  and  also  by  its  combination  with  bark.  Other  sedatives 
alone,  such  as  opium,  Indian  hemp,  gelseminum,  and  hyoscyamus,  are,  in 
the  experience  of  Dr  Gowers,  without  effect.  The  affection  is  a  very 
obstinate  one ;  but  when  the  several  factors  in  the  individual  cases  are 
sought  out  and  corrected,  a  considerable  amount  of  relief  may  be  afi'orded 
(Dr.  W.  E.  Gowers,  1.  c.) 

(3.)  Convulsions,  Spasms,  and  Eclampsia. — Convulsions  are  characterised  by 
the  occurrence  of  excessive  and  more  or  less  extensive  muscular  move- 
ments, taking  place  independently  of  the  will,  the  nerve  force  being 
transmitted  in  intermitted  paroxysms  of  longer  or  shorter  duration. 
They  vary  in  duration  and  intensity,  and  are  exemplified  in  the  mere 
flickering  of  muscular  fibres,  the  tremulousness  of  cold  and  of  febrile 
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rigors,  the  subsultus  tendinum  of  the  typhoid  state,  the  tremors  of 
paralysis  agitans,  and  those  of  chronic  mercurial  poisoning.  They  thus 
aifect  single  muscles,  or  portions  of  muscles,  or  groups  of  muscles — those  of 
the  head,  neck,  trunk,  or  limbs,  or  the  whole  body  generally ;  and  their 
violence  may  be  such  as  to  rupture  muscles  during  their  uncontrollable 
contractions,  as  in  the  cramps  of  cholera.  SjMsms  are  involuntary  convulsive 
actions  of  less  extent,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties : — (a.)  Clonic 
spasms,  in  which  the  contractions  are  intermittent,  in  rapidly  alternating 
contractions  and  relaxations,  as  in  subsultus  tendinum;  (b.)  tonic  spasms,  or 
spastic  contractions,  which  are  continuous,  the  paroxysms  having  a  lengthened 
or  certain  appreciable  duration,  as  in  common  cramps,  which  occur  after 
fatigue  in  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg;  also  in  various  muscles  in  Asiatic 
cholera  and  in  tetanus,  and  in  strychnia  poisoning;  in  the  contractions  of 
the  limbs  following  some  forms  of  paralysis ;  the  turning  in  of  the  thumb 
upon  the  palm,  and  the  gradual  flexing  of  the  arm,  or  other  slow,  but 
strong  contractions  of  muscles,  which  usher  in  the  convulsive  phenomena  of 
the  true  epileptic  fit.  They  are  in  some  cases,  as  in  tetanus  and  strychnia, 
attended  with  extreme  rigidity  and  hardness  of  the  affected  muscles. 

Convulsions  and  spasms  affect  those  muscles  which  are  animated  by  the 
cerebro-spinal  nerves  ;  but  there  are  also  spasms  ascribed  to  a  morbid 
excess  of  motion  in  the  unstriped  contractile  fibres  which  are  animated 
by  ganglionic  or  sympathetic  nerves ;  for  example,  spasms  of  the  stomach 
or  heart.  Rigor,  tremor,  spasms,  convulsions  are  all  varieties  of  motor 
phenomena;  but  closely  allied  to  inco-ordination,  and  through  this  to 
paralysis. 

Eclampsia,  Epileptoid  or  Epileptiform  Attacks. — Eclampsia  is  a  name  now 
commonly  applied  to  all  those  varieties  of  convulsions  which  resemble  the 
epileptic  convulsions  in  the  sudden  loss  of  perception  and  voluntary  power, 
with  more  or  less  generally  distributed  spasmodic  movements,  which  are 
quasi-tonic  at  first,  then  clonic,  and  appear  to  impede  the  function  of  respira- 
tion. Such  attacks  may  last  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  followed  by  some 
exhaustion  and  sleep  (Reynolds).  The  proximate  cause  of  the  different 
convulsive  movements  in  epilepsies  are  caused  by  irritation  or  "discharging 
lesions  "  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  hemispheres  in  the  region  of  the  corpus 
striatum  (Drs.  Ferrier  and  Hughlings  Jackson).  The  aff'ection  may  be 
limited,  in  animals,  to  one  muscle  or  group  of  muscles,  or  may  be  made  to 
involve  all  the  muscles  represented  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  with 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  biting  of  the  tongue,  and  loss  of  consciousness. 
When  induced  artificially  in  animals,  the  affection,  as  a  rule,  first  invades 
the  muscles  most  in  voluntary  use.  Dr.  Bristowe  also  observes,  "  that  all 
those  regions  which,  by  their  destruction,  cause  paralysis  of  certain  parts, 
are  necessarily  likely,  under  irritation,  to  cause  motor  phenomena  in  the 
same  parts." 

The  causes  of  the  convulsions  of  eclampsia  are  of  more  or  less  accidental 
occurrence,  and  are  to  be  sought  for  either — (1.)  in  morbid  conditions 
directly  aS"ecting  the  brain,  such  as  injury  or  disease  affecting  the  grey 
matter,  some  specific  lesion  of  the  skull,  effusion  of  blood  into  the  brain, 
obstruction  of  a  cerebral  artery,  the  growth  of  an  intracranial  tumor 
(tubercular,  syphilitic,  carcinomatous,  hydated,  or  aneurismal);  or,  (2,)  they 
may  occur  in  connection  with  some  special  pathological  or  physiological 
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.process,  as  from  sudden  and  copious  loss  of  blood,  or  when  the  brain  is 
deeply  congested,  or  when  certain  vegetable  and  mineral  poisons  circulate 
in  the  blood,  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  strychnia,  brucia,  picrotoxia,  lead,  absinth ; 
or  the  retention  and  circulation  of  effete  matters  in  the  blood  from  renal 
disease,  or  from  hyperpyrexial  blood.  They  may  occur  as  the  early  indica- 
tion of  scarlatina  or  other  infectious  disorders  in  children,  in  whom  they 
often  take  the  place  of  the  usual  rigors,  as  in  the  course  of  the  General 
Diseases  of  Sections  A.  and  B.  Or,  (3.)  to  causes  which  are  reflex  or 
sympathetic,  such  as  digestive  derangement,  irritation  from  intestinal 
worms,  dentition,  passage  of  renal  or  biliary  calculi,  painful  injuries 
of  the  skin,  such  as  burns,  blisters,  sinapisms.  Keflex  movements,  or 
twitchings,  also  occur  in  sequence  to  the  sudden  darts  of  intense  pains 
which  attend  neuralgias.  "  If  the  toe  be  attacked,  the  leg  is  momentarily 
drawn  up  by  an  uncontrollable  impulse;  if  the  finger,  the  arm;  if  the  face, 
as  in  ordinary  tic  douloureux,  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the 
painful  region  occur.  These  convulsive  movements  may  vary  from  mere 
twitchings  of  the  muscles  to  spasmodic  contractions  of  considerable  force  " 
(Bkistowe,  1.  c,  1122). 

Tits  of  eclampsia  have  much  more  frequently  a  fatal  issue  (either  from 
coma  or  exhaustion)  than  any  other  form  of  convulsions;  and  they  are 
much  more  irregular  in  their  occurrence.  If  the  affection  on  which  they 
depend  is  a  progressive  one,  the  fits  may  become  more  frequent  and  severe 
as  the  disease  advances;  or  they  may  cease  if  the  cause  of  the  occurrence 
is  removed. 

Another  form  of  convulsion  is  the  choreic,  as  seen  in  chorea,  which  is  of 
a  similar  nature  to  the  epileptiform,  or  eclampsiJ,  dependent  on  momentary 
and  successive  discharging  lesions  of  the  individual  cerebral  centres. 
Nystagmus,  or  oscillation  of  the  eyeballs,  is  an  epileptiform  affection  of  the 
cerebellar  occipito-motorial  centres.  The  movements  cease  during  sleep ; 
and  are  greatly  aggravated  during  voluntary  efforts,  and  under  mental 
excitement.  They  are  characterised  by  abruptness  and  irregularity ;  and 
are  apt  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  any  voluntary  movement  by  a  series  of 
grotesque  contortions,  not  necessarily  limited  to  the  limb  which  is  engaged 
in  making  the  effort. 

The  clonic  convulsions  of  epilepsy  and  eclampsia  "  are  characterised  by 
more  or  less  violent  and  rapidly  repeated  alternating  movements,  by 
rapidly  repeated  alternate  flexions  and  extensions  of  the  arms  or  legs,  or 
jerking  of  the  head  and  neck,  or  similar  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face  or  of  the  eyes  "  (Bristowe,  1.  c,  p.  932). 

The  influence  of  the  emotions  as  a  cause  of  convulsions  by  irritation,  or 
in  "  discharging  lesions,"  must  also  be  acknowledged,  such  as  fright,  terror, 
prolonged  grief  and  anxiety,  a  sudden  impression  on  the  imagination  or 
memory. 

Eclampsia,  or  convulsions,  in  connection  with  lesion  of  the  cortex 
consist  sometimes  of  a  limited  number  of  localised  muscular  spasms; 
at  other  times  they  have  all  the  characters  of  what  is  usually  called 
epilepsy.  They  generally  commence  in  an  isolated  group  of  muscles 
(unilateral),  and  propagate  themselves  to  the  other  muscles  of  the  same 
limb,  or  to  the  whole  body,  before  consciousness  is  lost,  which  is  not 
a  constant  phenomenon — the  individual  can  often  give  a  complete  ac- 
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count  of  the  course  of  the  attack.  Such  convulsions  were  observed 
by  the  older  physicians;  but  only  lately  have  their  true  nature  and 
pathology  been  elucidated.  Odier,  Lallemand,  and  Abercrombie  have 
recorded  such  cases.  Serres,  in  1824-26,  relates  the  case  of  a  young 
man  who,  after  suffering  from  discharge  from  the  right  ear  for  eighteen 
months,  began  to  suffer  from  convulsions  limited  to  the  left  arm.  A 
post-mortem  examination  showed  a  portion  of  the  brain  lying  on  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  in  a  state  of  putrid  abscess.  He 
quotes  a  similar  case  from  Sandifort,  and  concludes,  that  one  may,  from 
careful  comparison  of  instances,  indicate  the  seat  of  lesion  in  the  brain 
according  to  the  limb  which  is  affected  by  paralysis  or  convulsions.  Thus, 
if  the  right  arm  be  affected,  the  lesion  will  be  in  that  portion  of  the  brain 
which  corresponds  to  the  upper  left  parietal  bone,  and  vice  versa"  (Anatomie 
compark  du  Cerveau,  quoted  by  Charcot  and  Ferpjer  in  Medical  Record, 
June  15,  1877).  In  1827,  Bravais  described,  under  the  name  of  "Ejnlepsie 
Mmiplegique,"  a  variety  of  epilepsy  commencing  in  one  limb,  or  on  one  side 
of  the  face,  or  on  one  side  of  the  body,  giving  exact  descriptions  of  the 
phenomena ;  but  he  completely  neglected  the  anatomico-pathological  aspect 
of  those  cases  (Ferrier,  in  Med.  Record,  June  15,  1877).  A  case  related  by 
Dr.  Alexander  Kobertson,  of  Glasgow,  also  supports  the  theory ;  as  do  also 
those  cases  of  percussion  of  the  skull  already  referred  to.  Dr.  Robertson 
also  writes,  with  regard  to  the  morbid  action  in  epilepsy  being  spoken  of 
as  one  of  "excessive  discharge,"  that  "some  years  ago  (previous  to  1879) 
in  certain  cases  of  epileptic  convulsions  affecting  cliiefly  one  side  of  the 
body,  I  noticed  that  the  side  most  convulsed  was  afterwards  palsied  for  an 
interval  varying  from  a  few  minutes  to  some  hours.  The  explanation 
that  commended  itself  most  to  my  mind  was  one  that  had  been  previously 
proposed  by  the  late  Dr.  R.  B.  Todd — namely,  that  'excessive  discharge' 
of  the  part  of  the  brain  most  affected  was  followed  by  its  temporary 
exhaustion.  Dr.  Hiighlings  Jackson,  without  being  aware  of  these  obser- 
vations, explained  the  condition  in  epilepsy  by  the  same  hypothesis,  but 
gave  it  the  name  of  '  discharging  lesion.'  Finding,  however,  that  he  had 
thus  been  anticipated,  Avith  scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights  of  others. 
Dr.  Jackson  at  once  acknowledged  the  fact;  and  further,  did  me  the 
honour  of  associating  my  name  with  that  of  Dr.  Todd  in  relation  to 
the  hypothesis.  It  will  be  clear,  however,  that  all  the  merit  of  priority 
is  due  to  Dr.  Todd"  (Glasgow  Med.  Journ.,  Vol.  XII.,  Dec,  1879,  p.  417). 
Nevertheless  "  it  is  to  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  that  we  owe  the  first  exact 
investigation  on  the  relation  of  partial  epilepsy  to  cortical  lesions" 
(Charcot,  Ferrier).  He  has  shown  that  convulsions  of  an  unilateral 
kind  and  eclampsia  generally  may  be  looked  upon  as  experiments  upon 
the  brain  made  by  disease,  showing  us,  in  a  rough  way,  the  localisation  of 
special  classes  of  movements  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  He  has 
especially  urged  regarding  them, — "(1.)  That  convulsions,  choreal  move- 
ments, affections  of  speech,  and  other  motor  symptoms  are  not  onhj  to  be 
thought  of  as  '  symptoms  of  disease,'  but  can  be  considered  also  as  results 
of  experiments  made  by  disease,  revealing  in  the  rough  the  functions  of 
cerebral  convolutions ;  (2.)  that  the  study  of  such  jnotor  symptoms  is  of 
direct  importance  for  mental  physiology;  (3.)  that  if  wo  do  our  work 
anatomically  and  physiologically,  and  reduce  these  very  di^erent  symptoms 
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to  their  lowest  terms — to  movements,  for  example — we  shall  find  that 
there  are  ceriaiva.  fundamental  principles  common  to  them  all."    Hence  it 
is  that  cases,  alike  of  paralysis  and  of  convulsions,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  disease  on  particular  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  of  man.    The  study  of  palsies  and  convulsions,  from  this 
point  of  view,  is  the  study  of  the  effects  of  "  destroying  lesions,"  and  of 
the  effects  of  "  discharging  lesions "  {i.e.,  the  effects  of  irritation,  which 
excites,  but  does  not  destroy  the  part).    "  For  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
particular  movements  most  represented  in  particular  centres,  we  must 
observe  and  compare  the  effects  of  each  hind  of  lesion.    It  is  just  what 
the  physiologist  does  in  experimenting  on  animals  :   to  ascertain  the 
exact  distribution  of  a   nerve,  he   destroys  it  and  also  stimulates  it. 
Indeed,   this   double  kind   of  study   is   essential  in   the  investigation 
of  cases  of  nervous  disease  for  physiological  purposes.    For,  limited  de- 
stroying lesions  of  some  parts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  p)roduce  no  obvious 
symptoms;  ivhile  discharging  lesions  of  those  parts  produce  very  striking 
symptoms.    By  this  double  method  we  shall  not  only  discover  the  particular 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  where  certain  groups  of  movements  are 
most  represented  (anatomical  localisation) ;  but,  what  is  of  equal  im- 
portance, we  shall  also  learn  the  order  of  action  (physiological  localisa- 
tion) in  which  these  movements  are  represented"  {Lancet,  Jan.  18,  1873; 
Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  May  10;  and  West  Riding  Asylum  Reports,  Vol.  III.,  p. 
176,  1873).    In  all  cases  of  convulsions  the  attempt  ought  to  be  made 
to  find  the  seat  of  the  "discharging  lesion,"  and  also  the  pathological 
process  which  has  led  to  it;  to  ask  ourselves — "  Where  is  the  lesion  per- 
mitting the  occasional  excessive  discharge  1   This  method  is  just  the  opposite 
of  the  common  method.    It  is  immaterial  whether  the  case  of  convulsions 
is  to  be  called  epileptic  or  not;  but  we  ought  to  try  to  find  out  in 
what  part  of  the  brain  is  the  function  disturbed  or  irritated  of  which 
the  convulsion  is  the  sudden  development.    We  do  not  care  to  say  that 
a  tumor  of  the  brain  (or  minute  changes  near  it)  had  'caused  epilepsy;' 
but  that  changes  in  a  particular  region  of  the  nervous  system,  say  in  the 
region  of  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery,  led  to  convulsions,  in  which  the 
spasm  began  in  the  right  hand,  spread  to  the  arm,  attacked  next  the  face, 
then  the  leg,"  &c.    This  method  of  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  has  the 
advantage  of  showing  the  relations  of  different  "  diseases  "  or  symptoms — 
a  matter  of  great  importance  when  symptoms  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  results  of  the  experiments  of  disease.    As  "  examples  of  the  relations 
of  different  symptoms,  there  are  several  mobile  counterparts  of  hemi- 
plegia.   There  is  hemi-chorea,  there  are  certain  cases  of  hemi-spasm, 
and  there  is  what  I  may  call  hemi-contraction,  a  mixture  of  palsy  and 
spasm.    I  call  these  one-sided  mobile  symptoms  of  hemi-kinesis.  I 
beUeve  that  each  of  them  depends  on  disease  of  the  same  internal  region 
as  does  hemiplegia — the  region  of  the  corpus  striatum,  for  the  same 
external  region  is  affected  in  each.    To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  move- 
ments represented  in  the  cerebral  district  mentioned,  we  have  to  study 
each  one  of  these  symptoms  carefully."    As  evidence  of  the  practical 
usefulness  of  this  method  of  study,  Dr.  Eadcliffe  has  written  (after 
stating  reasons  for  localising  the  changes  producing  chorea  in  convolu- 
tions near  to  the  corpus  striatum), — "  For  most  assuredly  the  difficulties 
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which  beset  any  attempt  to  localise  the  choreic  lesion  in  the  nerve  centres, 
are  not  a  little  simplified  by  thus  insisting  upon  the  clinical  relations 
between  hemi-chorea  and  hemiplegia  as  a  ground  for  believing  that 
the  region  of  the  corpus  striatum  is  the  part  affected  in  both  disorders" 
(Reynold's  System,  2nd  Ed.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  199).  Dr.  Alexander  Eobertson 
also  gives  support  to  this  view  in  these  words  : — 

"  That  besides  affording  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  many  forms 
of  epilepsy  than  previous  hypotheses  have  done,  it  enables  us  to  account 
better  for  the  grouping  of  symptoms,  and  the  general  course  of  some 
other  forms  of  nervous  disease — e.g.,  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  In 
this  disorder  psychical  disorder  usually  precedes  defect  in  the  articulation 
of  words,  but  occasionally  they  begin  quite  simultaneously.  Now  it  has 
been  known  since  Calmeil  first  gave  a  full  description  of  the  pathology 
of  this  disease,  that  at  tlie  outset  it  is  peculiarly  a  disease  of  the  cerebral 
cortex  ;  so  that  it  was  somewhat  puzzling  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  a 
motor  set  of  symptoms,  seeing  that  the  nearest  motor  ganglia  were 
believed  to  be  the  corpora  striata,  but  more  especially  as  those  concerned 
with  speech  were  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  But 
the  presence  of  motor  centres  in  the  superficial  grey  matter  of  the  cortex 
affords  a  ready  solution  of  the  difficulty,  showing  how  there  may  be 
associated  two  kinds  of  symptoms  apparently  so  very  different  from  each 
other  as  delusion  and  defective  articulation,  but  really  closely  allied,  since 
the  motor  intentions  of  language  are  so  deeply  concerned  in  the  exercise 
of  thought.  The  morbid  changes  observed  in  the  brains  of  general 
paralytics  are  in  accordance  with  this  explanation  of  its  pathology;  for 
the  most  distinctive  appearance  is  the  adhesion  of  the  pia  mater  to  the 
grey  matter  of  the  surface,  usually  to  siich  a  degree  that  they  cannot  be 
separated  without  part  of  the  latter  being  torn  off.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  this  adhesion  is  most  marked  in  the  frontal  and  anterior  part  of 
the  parietal  regions — a  fact,  it  will  be  apparent,  that  supports  the  theory  of 
localisation  so  far  as  it  applies  to  motor  centres.  In  the  early  stages, 
also,  of  the  maniacal  form  of  insanity  motor  symptoms  are  occasionally  a 
prominent  feature.  The  symptoms  consist  of  sudden  startings  and  jump- 
ings  of  the  whole  body,  and  are  most  marked  at  night  in  bed.  They  are 
associated  with  general  irritability  of  mind,  and  in  some  cases  with 
various  sensory  symptoms,  such  as  an  occasional  feeling  of  elasticity  in 
walking,  which  seems  to  pass  up  from  the  legs  to  the  head.  .  .  .  This 
combination  of  symptoms  has  also  a  ready  explanation  in  the  theory  of 
the  mental  motorial  relations  of  the  cortex.  And,  in  fact,  the  theory 
also  accounts  well  for  the  various  sensori-motor  phenomena  of  fully 
developed  insanity,  such  as  is  attended  with  'visions'  and  'voices.' 
These  we  may  consider  as  due  to  the  implication  of  their  higher  centres, 
those,  namely,  of  the  convolutions  in  the  pathological  process"  [Glasgow 
Med.  Journ.,  Vol.  XII.,  Dec,  1879,  p.  419). 

Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  further  observes, — ■ 

"  The  old  method  of  investigation  deals  with  circumscribed  entities. 
It  loohs  simpler.  Thus  many  students  are  interested  in  being  told 
that  a  case  is  one  of  true  epilepsy,  or  of  real  chorea,  or  of  genuine 
aphasia,  who  show  no  interest  in  the  description  of  a  paroxysm  of  con- 
vulsion, not  even  the  simplest ;  who  have  never  tried  to  form  a  clear 
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conception  of  the  sort  of  movements  they  can  see  in  a  choreal  child;  and 
who,  whilst  they  are  interested  in  such  discussions  as  to  Avhether  a  parti- 
cular case  is  one  of  genuine  aphasia  or  not,  take  no  pains  to  obtain  a 
realistic  account  of  what  that  patient's  condition  was — what  he  really 
could  say  or  could  not  say.  They  have  been  taught  to  study  cases  as  the 
symptoms  show  approaches  to  certain  clinical  standards,  and  not  as  they 
show  departures  from  healthy  states.  The  latter  plan  (to  illustrate  by  a 
simple  case  of  convulsion)  requires  a  more  minute  study  of  the  paroxysms, 
and  further,  it  demands  more  extensive  knowledge  of  other  nervous  dis- 
eases or  symptoms.  Those  who  only  wish  to  know  whether  a  ^iven 
convulsion  is  epileptic  or  epileptiform,  have  an  easy  task ;  those  who 
wish  to  know  whether  the  discharging  lesion  is  of  convolutions  in  the 
region  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery  or  not,  have  a  much  more  difficult 
task.  They  have  to  note  carefully  the  muscles  convulsed,  in  order  to  see  if 
they  are  the  same  as  those  paralysed,  in  cases  of  the  common  form  of  hemi- 
plegia, which  symptom  is  well  known  to  be  due  to  lesion  in  this  region. 
And  in  order  to  be  able  to  note  this,  they  nuist  know  thoroughly  before- 
hand the  symptoms  of  the  several  degrees  of  hemiplegia;  as,  for  example, 
that  with  a  lesion  of  a  certain  degree  of  gravity  there  is  deviation  of  the 
head  and  eyes.  .  .  .  Not  only  have  I  urged  that  convulsions  beginning 
unilaterally  point  to  disease  in  the  region  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery — 
a  clinical  statement ;  but  I  have  urged  the  study  of  them  for  purposes  of 
localisation  of  movements — a  physiological  statement.  In  hemiplegia  the 
loss  is  of  a  certain  number  of  possible  simultaneous  movements  of  the  face, 
arm,  and  leg — the  sum  of  a  number  of  possible  co-ordinations  in  space. 
Similarly,  a  convulsion  on  one  side  is  the  abrupt  development  of  a  certain 
number  of  possible  successions  of  movements  of  the  face,  arm,  and  leg — the 
sum  of  a  number  of  possible  co-ordinations  in  time  [Med.  Times  and 
Gazette,  August  15,  1868;  also  ;S'^.  Andrew's  Reports,  Vol.  III.,  1870).  To 
make  cases  of  convulsion  of  use  for  the  latter  purpose,  much  minute  work 
and  great  patience  are  required.  And  after  all  the  fear  is  that  to  many 
whose  opinion  are  to  be  esteemed,  it  will  seem  a  sheer  waste  of  time  to 
note  the  movements  developed  in  a  fit  so  minutely  as  is  done,  for  example, 
in  the  following  remarks  on  a  case  of  very  partial  convulsion,  a  summary 
of  what  was  observed  in  several  seizures  : — The  order  of  involvement  was 
that  the  mouth  all  round  was  first  in  action,  then  the  mouth  was  drawn 
to  the  left,  then  both  eyes  to  the  left  (the  head  to  the  left),  then  the  eye- 
lids of  both  sides  (the  left  the  more)  closed.  The  thorax  was  afi'ected 
early,  and  the  arm  late.  In  this  case  the  main  facts  of  the  autopsy  were 
that  the  lesion  was  not  sufficiently  local  to  enable  one  to  conclude  that 
fits^  beginning  in  the  face  show  damage  to  any  particular  convolutional 
region.  For  instance,  the  fits  may  have  been  owing  either  to  discharge 
of  the  grey  matter  of  the  convolutions  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  or 
of  the  island  of  Eeil.  In  most  cases  of  convulsion  beginning  unilaterally 
the  cerebral  lesion  is  very  extensive.  A  case  of  convulsion  beginning  in 
the  left  thumb,  in  which  there  was  a  tubercular  tumor,  the  size  of  a 
hazel-hut,  in  the  hinder  part  of  one  convolution — the  third  right  frontal 
convolution — is  to  be  found  reported  in  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  November 
SO,  1872,  p.  597.  By  numerous  observations  of  this  kind  we  may  con- 
fidently expect  to  arrive  at  clearer  notions  on  localisation  of  movements. 
But  it  is  possible  to  observe  many  partial  seizures  precisely,  for  some  of 
them  last  a  long  time.  .  .  .  And  there  is  no  other  way  of  ascertaining 
the  localisation  of  i7iovements  in  the  cerebral  hemisphere  of  man,  than  by 
a  study  of  his  convulsive  seizures  ( West  Riding  Asylum  Report,  Vol.  III., 
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Eegarding  the  phenomena  of  unilateral  convulsions,  Dr.  Alexander 
Eobertson  observes : — 

"  (1  )  Oue-sided  convulsions  do  not  always  begin  in  the  same  part  in 
the  same  case,  even  though  there  be  no  reason  to  think  that  there  is  any 
appreciable  change  in  the  morbid  centre.  In  one  case  the  convulsions 
beo-in  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  body,  even  though  there  ruight  be  only  a 
few  minutes  of  interval  between  the  seizures  ('  On  Unilateral  Convul- 
Localisation,'  &c.,  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  for  1869,  p.  513).    This  shows 


the  necessity  of  not  too  hastily  drawing  the  conclusion  that,  because  con- 
vulsive movement  is  observed  to  commence  in  a  special  muscle  or  set  ot 
muscles,  therefore  the  source  of  their  motor  power  is  in  a  part  ot  the 
brain  where  there  is  a  lesion.  For,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  a 
lesion  may  occasionally  prove  more  irritating  to  a  neighbouring  part,  or 
even  to  one  considerably  removed,  than  where  it  actually  exists  ihis 
principle  is  well  illustrated  by  morbid  sensations.  Thus,  a  decayed  tooth, 
thoucrh  it  may  be  but  little  painful  itself,  occasionally  gives  rise  to  a 
severe  supra-orbital  neuralgia;  a  diseased  hip-joint  may  disclose  itselt 
chiefly  by  pain  in  the  knee;  and  other  similar  phenomena  might  be 
adduced.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  order  m  which 
the  muscular  system  is  involved  is  usually  the  same  in  successive  attacks. 
Dr  Hughlings  Jackson  has  lately  pointed  out  that,  when  they  begin  m 
the  upptr  extremity,  the  thumb  is  first  afi-ected.  (2.)  In  uni  ateral  con- 
vulsions the  so-called  bilateral  muscles  are  implicated,  but  the  twin 
muscles  of  the  otherwise  sound  side  in  most  cases  do  not  contract  so 
firmly  as  those  on  the  side  first  convulsed.  This  fact  I  have  otten 
observed  in  relation  to  the  abdominal  muscles  and  the  orbiculares  palpe- 
brarum (see  paper  already  quoted),  and  other  facial  muscles,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  limbs.  By  attending  to  this,  it  is  very  often  possible  to  tell 
on  what  side  the  convulsions  began  in  cases  where  they  were  originally 
one-sided.  This  is  important  in  reference  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  side  ot 
the  brain  in  which  the  lesion  exists.  Thus,  when  a  physician  is  called  m 
to  a  case  of  general  convulsions  which  were  unilateral  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  can  obtain  no  account  of  the  course  of  the  convulsive  movements, 
or,  what  is  much  the  same,  cannot  rely  on  the  information^  he  obtains, 
by  simply  grasping  the  limbs  of  the  two  sides,  or  even  by  laying  his  open 
hand  somewhat  firmly  on  the  abdominal  wall,  he  may  ascertain  for  him- 
self, in  most  cases,  which  hemisphere  is  the  seat  of  lesion ;  for  the  side  on 
which  the  muscles  are  firmer  than  their  fellows  is  the  one  opposite  to  that 
in  which  the  brain  is  involved.  For  instance,  should  the  contractea 
muscles  of  the  left  leg  and  arm  be  harder  than  those  of  the  right  ones,  the 
disease  is  in  the  right  hemisphere.  If,  however,  the  convulsions  are  very 
severe,  there  may  be  scarcely  any  appreciable  difi'erence  between  the  two 
sides.  (3.)  There  may  be  alternate  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  during 
the  same  convulsive  seizure.  I  have  recorded  a  case  of  this  kind  m  the 
paper  from  which  I  have  already  quoted.  Thus,  in  one  paroxysm  the 
left  side  was  first  convulsed,  and  then  the  head  and  eyes  deviated  to  the 
left.  In  less  than  a  minute  the  convulsive  action  extended  to  the  right 
side,  the  head  and  eyes  revolving  on  their  axis,  and  deviating  even  more 
decidedly  to  the  right  than  they  had  previously  done  to  the  left.  In  this 
exceptional  case  both  hemispheres  were  diseased  at  the  surface,  though  in 
very  difi-erent  degrees.  (4.)  A  study  of  cases  reported  by  other  observers 
as  well  as  of  those  in  my  own  practice,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that,  as 
a  general  rule,  convulsions  beginning  on  one  side,  and  from  a  unilateral 
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lesion,  are  more  disposed  to  become  bilateral  the  higher  up  in  the  brain 
the  lesion  is  situated — e.g.,  that  where  it  is  down  in  the  pons  or  medulla 
oblongata  the  convulsiA^e  movements  are  less  apt  to  involve  the  opposite 
members  than  where  it  is  in  the  cortex  of  the  hemisphere.  A  little  con- 
sideration will  show  that  this  is  what  might  be  anticipated*  from  the 
increasing  complexity  of  the  relation  of  parts  with  each  other,  both  in  the 
same  hemisphere  and  with  the  opposite  one,  as  they  ascend  from  the 
spinal  cord  to  the  surface  of  the  brain.  (5.)  Where  convulsions  begin  on 
I  one  side  there  is  frequently  a  distinct  and  sometimes  a  prolonged  interval 

I  before  consciousness  is  involved ;  and  it  is  occasionally  retained  through- 
out the  whole  seizure,  should  the  seizure  be  a  mild  one.  This  happened 
in  the  case  of  a  little  boy  who  died  in  this  hospital  about  four  years  ago, 
and  was  subject  to  fits  of  general  convulsions  beginning  in  the  right  hand. 

.  At  the  commencement  of  one  attack  he  cried  out  to  the  patient  in  the 
next  bed,  'O  wife'  (Scotch  for  'woman')  'see  how  my  hand  is  going.' 

!  While  I  stood  beside  another  patient  on  one  occasion,  observing  the  con- 
tractions of  the  muscles  of  the  side  of  the  face  and  neck,  he  directed  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  his  right  leg  had  become  affected.  Soon  after- 
wards the  convulsions  became  general,  and  consciousness  was  in  abeyance. 
On  another  occasion,  when  the  whole  right  side  was  affected,  I  asked  him 
if  he  knew  me;  to  which  he  replied,  '  Yes,  I  do.'  (6.)  There  is  a  decided 
increase  of  temperature  in  the  convulsed  members,  at  least  in  cases  where 

;  the  movements  are  vigorous.    Thus,  I  have  noticed  a  difference  of  as  much 

j|as  2°  Fahr.  between  the  convulsed  thigh  and  the  unaffected  one.  This 

II  contrasts  with  the  condition  in  hemiplegics,  which  varies  according  to  the 
site  of  the  lesion.  Some  years  since  I  examined  the  axillary  temperature 
on  the  sound  and  the  palsied  sides  in  thirty-nine  hemiplegics  with  the 
jfollowing  results  :  In  22  cases  the  palsied  arm  was  colder  than  the  healthy 
[one,  the  amount  varying  from  i°  to  §°  Fahr. ;  eight  were  warmer,  varying 
from  1°  to  Fahr. ;  nine  were  alike  on  both  sides.  In  almost  all  these 
cases  the  hemiplegia  was  of  considerable  standing "  ("Unilateral  Pheno- 
mena of  Mental  and  Nervous  Disorders,"  by  Dr.  A.  Robertson,  Glasgow 
Med.  Journ.,  Oct.,  1875). 

In  unilateral  convulsions  it  is  the  occurrence  of  repeated  paroxysms 
vhich  tells  us  that  there  is  "  a  discharging  lesion."  It  is  then  incumbent 
)n  us — (1.)  to  try,  from  a  study  of  the  paroxysm,  to  find  where  the  dis- 
iharging  lesion  is — i.e.,  to  localise  the  seat  of  irritation;  (2.)  to  try  to  trace 
.he  steps  of  the  abnormal  process  of  nutrition  by  which  the  discharging 
esion  resulted ;  and,  (3.)  the  causes  determining  the  discharge. 

The  following  are  the  principles  upon  which  the  investigation  of  cases 
if  convulsions  ought  to  be  conducted,  as  indicated  by  Dr.  Hughlings 
fackson: — (1.)  In  simple  cases  of  convulsions  the  principle  ought  to  be 
,'ecognised  and  acted  upon,  "  that  those  parts  are  wont  to  suffer  first  and 
aost  which  serve  in  the  more  voluntary  (special)  operations,  and  those 
ast  and  least  which  serve  in  the  more  automatic  (general)  operations." 
p.)  The  mode  of  onset  of  the  fits  is  the  most  important  matter  in  the 
batomical  investigation  in  any  case  of  epilepsy,  because  it  points  to  the 
art  of  the  brain  which  discharges,  or  where  the  discharge  begins.  There 
tre  three  parts  where  fits  mostly  begin — (a.)  in  the  hand;  (b.)  in  the  face  or 
pngue,  or  both ;  (c.)  in  the  foot.  In  other  words,  they  usually  begin  in 
lose  parts  of  one  side  of  the  body  which  have  the  most  voluntary  uses ; 
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and  the  order  of  frequency  in  which  parts  suffer  dlustrates  the  same  law. 
For  example,  fits  beginning  in  the  hand  are  commonest;  next  m  frequency 
hich  begin  in  the  face  or  tongue ;  and  rarest  are  those  which 


be-in  in  the  foot.    The  law  is  seen  in  details,  as  when  the  fit  begms  ..x 
the  hand,  the  index  finger  and  thumb  are  usually  the  digits  first  seized- 
when  in  the  face,  the  side  of  the  cheek  is  first  in  spasm;  when  m  the 
foot,  almost  invariably  the  great  toe.    (3.)  The  fits  begin  m  those  parts 
which  suff-er  most  in  the  common  form  of  hemiplegia.   (4.)  Each  ot  the 
three  varieties  of  fits  is  supposed  to  depend  on  discharge  of  more  or  less  of 
the  sensori-motor  processes  of  some  particular  series ;  and  the  mode  ot 
onset  gives  a  clue  to  the  series.    Thus,  those  fits  which  begin  m  the  hand 
are  supposed  to  depend  on  discharge  of  a  part  of  the  cerebrum  where  the 
hand  is  largely  represented  in  movement,  to  which  other  movemen  s 
(those  of  the  face  and  leg)  are  sequent  and  subordinate.^   Again,  m  fits 
be-inning  in  the  foot,  the  internal  part  discharged  contains  processes  for 
certain  movements  of  the  foot  and  lower  limb  to  which  certain  other 
movements  (those  of  the  upper  limb)  are  sequent  and  subordinate :  in 
f/m  series  the  foot  is  the  voluntary  (special)  part.    In  fits  begmning  in 
the  (right)  cheek,  there  is  often  temporary  defect  of  speech;  and  the 
patient  tells  that  the  fit  affects  the  tongue;  and  there  is  after  some  of 
these  attacks  epileptic  aphasia  analagous  to  epileptic  hemiplegia,  and  after 
some  fits  beginning  in  the  hand  (right)  there  is  occasionally  temporary 
defect  of  speech.    (5.)  The  proximate  cause  of  convulsions  is  an  abnormal 
increase  in  the  nutritive  changes  in  the  nervous  centres  (Dr.  Russell 
Eeynolds)— a  nutrition  which  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  thinks  is  carried 
on  at  an  inferior  level,  so  that  if  the  nervous  matter  cannot  get  enough 
phosphorus,  it  takes  nitrogen,  provided  it  is  under  conditions  favourable 
to  some  kind  of  nutrition— just  as  a  plant  will  take  soda  when  it  cannot 
set  potash.   (6.)  It  is  necessary  to  note  the  order  of  the  spreading  of  the 
spasm    (7  )  The  bilateral  muscles  of  both  sides  are  involved  when  th» 
4ilateral  of  but  one  side  are  well  engaged.  (8.)  Seek  for  those  symptoms 
resulting  from  "destroying  lesions"  which  correspond  to  those  which  are  tlie 
results  of  "discharging  lesions."    If,  for  example,  we  find  paralysis  of  the 
face,  arm,  and  leg  the  efi"ects  of  a  destroying  lesion  of  the  corpus  striatum, 
there  are  paroxysms  of  convulsions  which  correspond,  and  which  depend  on 
discharges  of  convolutions  near  to  this  body.    Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson 
illustrates  this  by  lesions  of  the  left  side  of  the  brain  m  the  following 
tabular  form : — 


First  Degree. 

Corpus  Striatum  Palsy.  Corpus  Striatum  Epilepsy. 

Mouth  turns  to  left.  Mouth  drawn  to  right. 

HieJit  arm  paralysed.  Eiglit  arm  convulsed. 

Ei|ht  leg  paralysed.  Eight  leg  convulsed. 

This  is  only  a  comparison  with  the  first  degree  of  paralysis.  A  graver 
lesion  of  the  corpus  striatum  produces  the  following  symptoms,  and  there 
is  a  further  degree  of  convulsion  which  corresponds  :— 
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Second  Degree. 


Corpus  Striatum  Palsy. 


Corpus  Striatum  Epilepsy. 


Head  turns  to  left. 

Two  eyes  turn  to  left. 

Face  turns  to  left. 

Trunk  muscles  weaker  on  right. 

Arm  and  leg  paralysed  on  right. 


Head  drawn  to  right. 

Two  eyes  drawn  to  right. 

Face  drawn  to  right. 

Trunk  muscles  in  spasm  on  right  (?). 

Arm  and  leg  in  spasm  on  right. 


Third  Degree. 


There  is  a  still  fiirtlier  degree  of  hemiplegia  :  a  very  grave '  lesion  in 
the  region  of  the  corpus  striatum  of  one  side  will  produce  palsy  of  both 
sides  of  the  body ;  then,  of  course,  the  term  '  hemiplegia '  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  misnomer.  Similarly,  the  convulsion  which  begins  on  one 
side — in  the  hand,  for  example — will  spread  at  length  to  the  other  side ; 
it  becomes  universal.  A  fit  which  thiis  becomes  universal  depends  on 
discharge  in  but  one  hemisphere ;  for  facts  seem  to  show  that  each  half 
of  the  brain  represents  movements  of  both  sides  of  the  body  [Lancet, 
February  15,  1873),  but  that  it  represents  the  movements  of  the  two  sides 
in  different  degrees  and  oi'ders.  I  havej  however,  had  few  opportunities 
of  watching  convulsions  which,  beginning  in  one  side,  have  reached  the 
other.  One  of  my  patients,  whose  fits  began  in  his  right  ulnar  fingers, 
said  that  once,  after  the  right  side  of  the  body  had  been  involved,  '  it ' 
went  across  his  chest  to  the  left  arm ;  'it'  went  doion  that  arm,  but  did  not 
reach  the  fingers.  The  points  to  observe  about  the  second  side  are — 1.  Is 
the  arm  or  the  leg  first  aflfected'?  2.  What  part  of  either  of  the  two  limbs 
does  the  spasm  first  reach?  Does  it  firs'  reach  their  iipper  parts 
(shoulder  and  thigh),  or  their  lower  parts  (hand  and  foot)  1  3.  Does  it 
especially  affect  any  group  of  muscles'? — e.g.,  the  extensors  or  flexors 
(Dr.  HuGHLiNGS  Jackson,  1.  c,  p.  338). 

But  while  irritation  or  discharging  lesions  of  the  cortex,  indicated  by 
unilateral  convulsions  or  mono-spasins,  are  theoretically  to  be  separated 
from  destructive  lesions,  indicated  by  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion, 
practically  they  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other  by  a  hard  and  fast  line; 
for,  many  cases  of  limited  destructive  lesions  are  associated  with  unilateral 
convulsions  or  m.ono-spasms.  There  are  numerous  cases,  however,  in  which 
the  predominant,  and  sometimes  the  only,  feature  has  been  a  convulsive 
affection  limited  to  a  limb  or  combined  in  the  way  in  which  monoplegise 
are  combined;  or  which,  commencing  in  a  constant  and  definite  way, 
becomes  generalised  into  a  unilateral  convulsion,  with  or  without  loss  of 
consciousness,  or  occasionally  passes  into  bilateral  convulsions — the 
pathology  of  which  it  has  been  the  merit  of  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  to 
indicate,  and  to  which  the  name  of  "Jacksonian  epilepsy"  is  now 
commonly  applied.  The  late  Mr.  Callender  also  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
that  convulsions  occurred  more  particularly  with  superficial  lesions  of  the 
cortex  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  But  the 
result  of  Dr.  Ferrier's  experience  is  that  from  the  mere  occurrence  of  an 
unilateral  convulsion,  with  loss  of  consciousness,  or  of  an  epileptic  attack 
in  which  the  convulsions  are  exhibited  mainly  on  one  side,  we  can  form 
no  opinion  as  to  the  nature  or  seat  of  the  lesion.    We  may  suppose,  and 
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with  reason,  that  the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere  is  more  particularly  at 
7ault   but  there  need  be  no  discoverable  lesion;  and  should  a  lesion  exist 
t  need  not  be  in  any  definite  position-in  accordance  with  clinical  facts 
and  experiments;  for  Dr.  Ferrier  has  found  that  long-continued  irritation 
^S  t^mV^ri  of  the  hemisphere,  other  than  the  motor  area,  may 
St  in  an  atlck  of  unilateral  convulsions.    If,  however,  the  convulsion 
be  of  the  nature  of  a  mono-spasm,  or  if  tending  to  become  generahsed,  it 
begins  invariably  in  the  same  way,  and  does  not  cause  loss  of  consciousness; 
and  if  it  be  followed  by  paresis  or  paralysis,  more  or  less  permanent,  we  may 
LVnose  an  i  ritative  lis^^   of  the  motor  area  of  the  opposite  hemisphere. 
S  the  diagnosis  of  the  seat  of  an  irritative  lesion  is  ^laturally  more 
uncertdn  thtn  that  of  a  destructive  lesion,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
dlrSng  the  extent  of  the  zone,  or  the  special  point  m  this  zone  m 
whTch  vital  irritation  concentrates  itself.    Irritative  lesions  vary  m  the 
rnatomy     They  are  all  such  as  tend  to  induce  irritability  and  hyperemia 
of  thT  cortical  grey  matter,  or  subjacent  medullary  tracts-as  seen  m 
e^ptic  c^^^^^^^^  by  absinth  (Magrian);  and  also  after  injury 

0  the  cortex.  The  irritative  lesion  may  therefore  be  an  -ute  inflamm^^^^^^^^ 
or  a  condition  of  irritability  set  up  by  some  chronic  "^^^bid  produc 
-meningo-encephalitis  set  up  by  syphilitic  disease  being  by      the  mos 
common  so  that  syphilitic  epilepsy  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  synonymous 
~acksonian  epilepsy."    Tuberculous  affections,  tumo^^; 
superficially,  cicatrices  of  old  wounds,  spicule  of  bone,  and  the  like,  are  all 
capable  of  producing  irritation. 

The  valuable  researches  of  Dr.  Althaus,  extending  over  the  past  thirty 
vears  (commencing  in  1838),  show  that  convulsions  or  eclampsia  constituted 
by  far  the  most  frequent  and  fatal  disease  of  the  nervous  system  during 
that  period;  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  milhon  of  deaths  we^ 
owing  to  them  in  England  and  Wales;  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  entue 
number  of  deaths  from  all  nervous  diseases  were  due  ^  their  influences 
the  total  percentage  for  the  period  amounting  to  47-84  per  cent^  A 
the  same  time  there  seems  to  have  been  an  uninterrupted  fall  m  the 
mortality  from  convulsions  ever  since  registration  of  diseases  was  com- 
nxenced-from  first  to  last,  of  1878  per  cent.    The  influence  of  age  and 
sex  on  the  production  of  convulsions  show  that  infants  are  more  liable 
to  them  than  adults  or  the  aged.    The  earlier  the  age  the  more  fatal 
For  example,  while  18,680  deaths  occur  in  the  first  year  of  f^>-fl 
occur  in  the  second,  859  in  the  third,  472  in  the  fourth,  and  only  228  lu 
the  fifth.    Thus,  the  first  period  of  five  years  shows  a  mortality  ot  26,6il, 
so  that  convulsions  are,  without  exception,  the  most  fruitful  source  ol 
infant  mortality.    No  other  disease  equals  this  mortality.    In  18/* 
convulsions  caused  12-49  per  cent,  of  the  entire  infantile  mortal  ty 
under  five  years  of  age,  but  after  that  age  the  numbers  for  the  subsequent 
quinquennial  periods   markedly  and   precipitately   dimmish,   till  the 
disease  ceases  to  be  important  after  ten  years  of  age.    Conversions  are 
also  found  to  be  much  more  fatal  to  boys  than  to  girls,  the  ratio  bem 
as  twenty-five  for  the  former  to  twenty  for  the  latter  {Diseases  of  m 
Nervous  System,  p.  55). 
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The  following  substantive  diseases  may  now  be  described  in  a  group 
in  which  convulsions  or  other  abnormal  motor  phenomena  play  a  con- 
spicuous part,  but  each  of  them  having  special  peculiarities  of  its  own, 

INFANTILE  CONVULSIONS  OR  ECLAMPSIA. 

Latin  Eq.,  Membrorum  Distmtio  Infantalis;  French  Eq.,  Convulsions  de 
VEnfance;  German  Eq.,  Kinderkrdmpfe;  Italian  Eq.,  Convulsioni 
de  'Bambini. 

Definition. — Convulsive  seizures,  consisting  of  contraction  of  muscles  by 
gradual  but  rapid  shortening  of  the  muscular  fibres,  causing  such  hardness 
and  stiffness  of  the  muscle  or  limb  that  it  cannot  be  overcome.  This  period  of 
tonic  contraction  is  followed  by  clonic  spasmodic  phenomena,  characterised  by 
the  occurrence  of  alternating  movements  of  contraction  and  relaxation  inde- 
pendent of  the  will,  which  is  as  powerless  to  suspend  or  moderate  them  as  to 
excite  them  (Trousseau). 

Pathology. — Causation. — Convulsions  may  occur  from  the  time  of  birth 
until  the  end  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  and  arise  from  the  following 
causes : — 

(1.)  From  manifest  anatomical  lesions  of  the  nervous  system,  especially 
during  the  progress  of  acute  diseases  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow, 
which  are  analogous  to  forms  of  epileptoid  convulsions  arising  from 
cerebral  tumors  and  other  chronic  disorders  of  the  brain.  (2.)  As  the 
expression  of  many  very  different  diseases,  or  the  premonitory  beginning 
of  them;  for  example — («.)  Of  Epilepsy;  (b.)  Hysteria;  (c.)  Chorea; 
(d.)  Tetanus;  (e.)  Blood-poisoning,  as  of  ursemia  and  of  narcotic  poisons; 
(/.)  Material  of  contagion  of  certain  diseases,  which  by  convulsions 
usher  in  the  attack,  as  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  small-pox;  (g.)  The  high 
fever-heat  of  such  diseases  as  pneumonia  and  other  inflammatory  diseases 
of  childhood  (hyperpyrexia) ;  (h.)  The  result  of  terror  and  other  mental 
emotions,  causing  excitement  of  the  cerebral  ganglia,  transmitted  thence 
to  the  cortex  or  medulla  oblongata;  (i.)  Irritation  of  peripheral  nerves 
from  teething,  intestinal  worms,  indigestion,  or  painful  injuries  of  the 
skin,  like  burns,  or  from  application  of  blisters,  or  sinapisms,  or  painful 
eruptions,  which  induce  that  morbidly  irritable  state  which  is  expressed 
by  "reflex  convulsions."  (3.)  Infantile  convulsions  also  occur  as  the 
expression  of  an  hereditary  predisposition.  This  nervous  susceptibility 
manifests  itself  in  diff"erent  generations  in  the  same  or  in  difi'erent  ways. 
It  commonly  happens  that  parents — mothers  especially — who  in  their 
infancy  were  subject  to  fits,  give  birth  to  children  who,  in  their  turn, 
are  affected  in  the  same  way  (Trousseau,  Niemeyer).  Infantile  con- 
vulsions are  thus  often  congenital,  all  the  children  of  a  family  being 
sometimes  affected  in  the  same  way.  (4.)  Infantile  convulsions  also  occur 
as  a  result  of  insufficient  feeding,  or  of  bad  food ;  or  in  those  who  have 
lost  large  quantities  of  blood  from  spontaneous  haemorrhage,  venesection, 
or  leeches,  or  who  had  profuse  diarrhosa  persisting  for  a  long  time.  In 
proportion  as  the  nutritive  and  vegetative  functions  are  feeble  and 
languishing,  so  will  nervous  phenomena  be  mobile,  exalted,  and  irregular. 
The  dependence  of  the  normal  state  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  blood 
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and  the  nutritive  functions  being  mutual,  is  most  strikingly  marked  in 
children,  confirming  the  law  enunciated  by  Hippocrates— sffiW(7Mis  moderatm- 
nervorum  (Trousseau).  (5.)  As  a  consequence  of  albuminuria — as  an 
acute  affection — as  a  result  of  scarlet  fever,  or  of  Bright's  disease. 
(6.)  Traumatic  injury,  such  as  penetration  of  the  brain  by  fine  needles. 
Examples  of  this  occurrence  are  cited  by  Trousseau  and  Underwood, 
where,  on  removal  of  the  child's  cap,  a  bit  of  coloured  thread  twisted 
on  the  scalp  being  laid  hold  of,  a  long  needle  to  which  it  was  attached 
was  pulled  out.  (7.)  In  the  acute  exanthemata  and  in  j)neumonia  con- 
vulsions in  children  often  seem  to  take  the  place  of  the  chill  or  rigor, 
which  is  the  precursory  sign  in  older  people  of  the  commencement  of 
such  acute  diseases;  and  which  in  reality  is  a  convulsion  of  a  small  degree 
due  to  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  muscles. 

Circumstances  apparently  the  most  insignificant  may  bring  about 
convulsions  in  children  ^?-edisposed  to  them;  so  that  there  are  children 
who  are  liable  to  be  convulsed  with  as  much  facility  as  other  children 
Avill  sleep,  dream,  or  become  delirious.  This  predisposition  is  chiefly 
hereditary. 

(b.)  Morbid  Anatomy  discloses  many  morbid  conditions  of  a  very  different 
nature,  associated  with  fatal  cases  of  con-\'ulsions;  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  they  are  due  to  the  mode  in  which  death  has  taken  place.  They 
are  generally  those  of  death  from  asphyxia ;  but  the  cases  may  be  broadly 
classed  into — (1.)  Those  which  arise  from  manifest  anatomical  le.sions 
of  the  nervous  system;  and,  (2.)  Those  which  seem  to  be  caused  by 
no  material  change,  or  at  least  where  the  most  inquisitive  examination 
after  death  has  failed  to  reveal  the  existence  of  any  organic  lesion  to 
which  the  convulsions  may  be  ascribed.  To  the  convulsions  associated 
with  the  first  of  these  two  classes  the  name  of  symptomatic  has  been 
given;  to  those  of  the  second  class,  the  name  of  idiopathic  convulsions,  as 
well  as  eclampsia,  have  been  assigned. 

But  although  no  anatomical  change  can  be  demonstrated,  it  is  not 
to  be  inferred  that  they  are  independent  of  any  material  change  in 
the  nervous  system.  For  the  most  part  the  lesions  that  have  been 
found  in  the  nervous  centres  in  these  and  similar  diseases  are  for  the 
most  part  secondary — the  result  or  consequences  of  irritative  disturbances 
in  the  nervous  centres.  Morgagni  expressed  this  belief  long  ago,  when 
he  wrote  that  "  the  cause  of  convulsions,  which  consists  in  an  invisible 
change  that  has  occurred  in  the  brain  and  nerves,  cannot  be  detected 
by  our  senses  after  death.  Its  effects  alone  are  seen,  and  these  vary 
according  to  the  violence  and  duration  of  the  convulsions."  The  more 
often,  therefore,  convulsions  take  place,  the  more  liable  Avill  the  child 
be  to  the  occurrence  of  permanent  and  visible  lesion  of  the  nervous  system 
as  a  result  of  them.  Their  repeated  recurrences  tend  to  weaken  the 
intellect  and  impair  the  general  health. 

It  is  the  idiopathic  convulsions — eclampsia — those  which  are  connected 
with  well-defined  physiological  conditions,  which  ought  to  be  considered 
under  the  head  of  "Infantile  Convulsions."  Those  which  are  symptomatic, 
such  as  the  convulsions  of  cerebro-meningitis,  or  of  other  diseases,  form 
part  of  the  history  of  the  particular  disease  of  which  they  are  one  of 
the  expressions.    When,  however,  they  are  the  result  of  the  existence 
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'  of  those  diseases,  and  come  in  at  or  toward  their  termination,  instead 
I     of  at  the  commencement,  then  they  properly  belong  to  this  class — that 

of  eclampsia,  the  particular  disease  being  then  regarded  as  their  exciting 

cause. 

Symptoms. — The  rigidity  of  tonic  contraction,  for  however  short  a  time, 
always  precedes  the  clonic  spasms.  These  may  be  very  violent,  while  the 
preliminary  contraction  may  be  very  slight  and  transient.  Hence,  the 
tonic  contraction  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  or  lost  sight  of.  In  other 
cases  the  tonic  contraction  alone  constitutes  the  convulsion.  A  period  of 
rigidity  is  the  essential  element  of  all  convulsions.  It  is  never  absent, 
and  may  alone  be  present.  Collapse,  stupor,  or  coma  may  also  occur;  they 
are,  however,  no  necessary  part  of  the  seizure,  but  the  effect  of  the 
extension  of  the  irritative  lesion  causing  the  convulsions. 

Infantile  convulsions  may  come  on  suddenly,  like  an  epileptic  fit  in  the 
adult,  and  with  no  premonitory  warning  to  indicate  the  invasion  of  the 
disease;  or  preceded  by  symptoms  showing  undue  excitability  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  child  may  be  cross,  self-willed,  passionate,  and 
fi.dgety,  its  facial  expression  at  once  weary  and  restless ;  sleep  is  disturbed 
by  grinding  of  the  teeth  and  sudden  screams ;  somnolence  prevails  in  the 
daytime  with  muscular  twitchijigs,  particularly  in  the  face.  Hence  the 
sardonic  grin  from  spasmodic  movements  of  the  zygomaticus  major  and 
platysma  myoides  muscles ;  breathing  becomes  shorter  and  more  rapidly 
performed ;  and  then  the  fit  of  eclampsia  usually  breaks  out  suddenly 
(Althaus,  1.  c,  p.  71).  The  child  may  utter  a  cry,  lose  consciousness, 
become  rigid  as  a  deal  board,  and  ultimately  commence  to  struggle  with  a 
fixed  chest  and  suspended  respiration.  The  physiognomy  becomes  vacant ; 
the  face,  pale  at  first,  becomes  red,  livid,  and  distorted ;  the  eyes  fill 
with  tears,  which  run  over  the  cheeks;  and  the  veins  of  the  neck  are 
turgid,  and  project  like  knotted  cords.  The  eyes  are  sometimes  pulled 
back  into  the  orbits  and  rolled  upwards.  Carbonic  acid  accumulates  in 
the  blood,  respiration  being  arrested  by  spasm  of  the  glottis  and  rigidity 
of  the  respiratory  muscles.  The  clonic  spasms  then  set  in,  characterised 
by  disorderly  and  involuntary  contractions  of  many  muscles, — the  limbs 
-are  alternately  flexed  and  extended;  the  fingers  and  toes  successively 
bent  and  stretched  out,  separated  from  or  approximated  to  one  another, 
but  most  frequently  in  a  state  of  forcible  flexion ;  the  thumb  is  adducted 
and  hidden  by  the  fingers.  The  head  is  drawn  backwards  or  is  bent 
forwards ;  and  sometimes  it  is  pulled  laterally  and  backwards  by  irregular 
and  jerking  rotatory  movements  of  the  sterno-cleido  mastoid  and  trapezius 

I muscles.  The  muscles  of  the  face  share  in  the  general  convulsions;  the 
eyes  are  the  seat  of  jerking  movements,  and  roll  in  their  sockets ;  they 
are  generally  drawn  up  under  the  upper  eyelid;  more  rarely  they  are 
pulled  downwards,  and  there  is  strabismus  convergens.  The  labial  com- 
missures are  dragged  upwards  and  outwards,  hence  the  distorted  face  is 
sometimes  frightful  to  beholders ;  and  then,  on  each  convulsive  shock,  the 
air  passes  through  the  kind  of  funnel  formed  by  the  corners  of  the  half- 
opened  buccal  orifice,  making  a  suction  noise,  accompanied  by  a  flow  of 
frothy,  and  sometimes  of  bloody  saliva.  The  tongue  is  apt  to  be  protruded, 
and  may  be  bitten,  and  so  lacerated  by  the  teeth.  As  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk  are  aff"ected  during  the  tonic  stage,  the  inspiratory  muscles  are 
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fixed,  and  the  larynx,  spasmodically  contracted,  no  longer  permits  the 
free  passage  of  air.  Contraction  and  convulsion  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
cause  expulsion  of  urine  and  of  faeces.  The  clonic  spasms  are  at  first  rapid 
and  limited,  but  become  slower  and  more  extensive,  till  at  last  a  deep 
inspiration,  followed  by  complete  relaxation,  announces  the  end  of  the  fit. 
The  child  is  then  apt  to  fall  into  a  state  of  somnolency  and  stupor.  Such 
a  fit  may  last  one  or  two  minutes,  and  may  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again  during  half  a  day,  a  whole  day,  or  more  days,  even  to  eighteen  days, 
— as  in  one  case,  during  hooping-cough.  Death  may  take  place  suddenly 
during  the  first  attack  (Trousseau,  Althaus).  Such  attacks  may  last 
from  two  to  five  minutes. 

A  repetition  of  fits  may  be  anticipated,  when  the  sleep  is  not  sound 
after  the  first  fit  has  subsided,  and  when  the  child  throws  itself  about, 
gnashes  and  grinds  its  teeth,  and  twitches  its  limbs  from  time  to  time. 
If  frequently  repeated  death  may  follow  by  coma  gradually  deepening. 
In  such  fatal  cases,  where  attacks  incessantly  repeat  themselves,  and 
collapse  and  coma  continue  between  and  after  the  attack,  pulse  and 
respiration  become  accelerated,  and  a  rapid  increase  of  temperature  occurs 
(108°  to  109°  Fahr.),  attaining  a  greater  temperature  a  few  hours  after 
death  (Althaus,  1.  c,  p.  73). 

General  convulsions  from  irritative  causes  afi'ecting  the  pons  and 
medulla  oblongata  are  always  bilateral ;  but  there  are  also  localised 
convulsions  to  be  recognised,  such  as  partial  convulsions  of  one-half  of 
the  body,  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  of 
the  muscles  of  the  eye  (unilateral  convulsions),  so  that  the  child,  always 
drawn  to  the  same  side,  may  fall  out  of  bed.  In  general  bilateral  con- 
vulsions the  pulse  is  generally  quick,  full,  and  dicrotous.  A  series  of 
attacks  rarely  last  beyond  a  week,  with  intervening  states  of  exalted 
excitability,  as  shown  by  jerky  respiration,  squinting,  sardonic  grin, 
flexion  of  toes  and  thumbs. 

Another  form  of  convulsion  consists  of  partial  spasms  of  the  pharynx, 
larynx,  and  muscles  of  respiration,  especially  accompanied  by  move- 
ments of  the  globes  of  the  eyes,  to  which  the  vague  names  of  "in- 
ward fits,''  "inward  convulsions,"  or  "inward  spasms,"  have  been  given. 
Babies  a  few  days  after  birth  are  apt  to  suffer  from  slight  convulsions  of 
this  kind.  The,  child  lies  as  if  asleep,  but  rolls  about  the  eyes— the  eye- 
balls are  turned  upwards  with  the  cornese  under  the  upper  lids.  The 
eyelids  move ;  and  there  is  gentle  moaning,  or  difficult  breathing;  there 
are  twitches  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  the  sardonic  smile,  with 
flushing  or  lividity.  It  is  to  these  phenomena  that  nurses  have  given 
the  name  of  "  inward  fits." 

Prognosis. — -If  the  tonic  stiffness  or  spasms  continue  afi'ecting  the 
trunk,  the  sudden  arrest  and  complete  suspension  of  the  respiratory 
functions  which  it  entails  may  be  fatal  in  course  of  time;  so  also 
"  inward  fits "  implicating  the  larynx.  But  except  convulsions  occur 
during  hooping-cough,  laryngismus  stridulus,  or  apoplexy,  or  after  long 
exhausting  diseases,  a  child  rarely  dies  actually  in  a  fit ;  and  it  is  the 
ever  recurring  convulsions  which  are  apt  to  prove  fatal.  Death  by 
asphyxia  is  the  usual  mode  of  fatal  termination,  or  sometimes  by  syncope. 
Convulsions  which  take  the  place  of  chill,  occurring  at  the  outset  of 
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diseases,  are  not  generally  attended  with  danger ;  but  those  which  occur 
during  the  course  of  general  diseases,  such  as  eruptive  fevers,  enteric  fever, 
pulmonary  or  intestinal  inflammation,  and  the  like,  and  especially  towards 
their  close,  are  significant  of  great  danger,  arising  from  grave  complication 
in  the  condition  of  the  patient.  Convulsions  under  such  circumstances 
generally  usher  in  death.  They  are  more  particularly  liable  to  occur  thus 
in  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  in  the  third  stage,  associated  with  commencing 
albuminuria.  Generally  speaking,  convulsions  are  less  dangerous  in 
proportion  as  they  are  more  easily  excited.  Danger  is  great  in  attacks 
during  the  first  months  of  life,  for  then  the  brain  is  extremely  delicate, 
very  vascular,  and  growing  very  rapidly.  The  excitability  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal centre  is  also  excessively  great  at  this  time,  and  slight  causes,  which 
would  pass  without  effect  in  adults,  are  in  infants  sufiicient  to  excite 
grave  mischief.  Hence  in  older  children  prognosis  is  more  favourable. 
The  frequency  and  fatality  of  convulsions  diminish  as  the  development 
and  organisation  of  the  nervous  system  become  more  perfect  with 
advancing  years. 

Treatment. — Of  all  the  causes  mentioned  in  connection  with  convulsions, 
none  are  so  common  or  universal  as  indigestion.  Hence  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  food  and  condition  of  the  e\  acuations,  by  vomiting  or  by  stool, 
ought  to  be  inquired  into  at  the  first.  If  some  unwholesome  diet  has 
been  given,  a  good  purgative  of  calomel,  mixed  with  powdered  sugar,  should 
be  put  on  the  back  of  the  child's  tongue.  If  indigestion  is  traced  as  the 
source  of  the  fits  in  an  infant  or  young  child,  a  few  drops  of  aromatic  spirit 
of  ammonia,  or  the  same  quantity  of  ether,  may  be  given  in  a  teaspoonful 
of  water;  or  a  drop  or  two  of  anise  oil,  rubbed  np  with  sugar,  may  be  given 
from  time  to  time,  by  laying  the  powdered  sugar  so  saturated  on  the  tongue 
of  the  child.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  mere  flatus  in  the  bowels  may  cause 
a  fit  in  a  predisposed  child.  The  belly  will  be  found  tumid,  when  gentle 
friction  over  the  abdomen  (following  the  direction  of  the  colon),  comlbined 
with  the  warm  bath  and  those  soothing  aromatics,  will  give  relief 

The  clothing  must  be  loosened  completely,  so  as  to  admit  air  freely, 
and  antispasmodics,  such  as  ether  alone,  or  combined  with  musk  or 
belladonna,  may  be  given,  till  the  progress,  duration,  seat,  or  probable 
cause  of  the  convulsions  may  be  ascertained.  An  emetic,  a  purgative  enema, 
a  searching  purgative,  such  as  calomel,  combined  with  jalap  or  rhubarb,  may 
be  indicated;  or  the  removal  of  a  pin  in  the  dress,  which  had  been  long 
pricking  the  skin,  or  too  tight  a  dress,  may,  on  removal  or  rectification, 
cause  the  convulsions  to  cease. 

In  all  cases,  however,  when  a  child  we  have  never  seen  before  is  found  in 
a  fit,  it  is  best  to  order  a  warm  bath  to  be  prepared,  and  to  have  the  room 
freely  ventilated.  The  next  points  to  inquire  into  are  the  condition  of  the 
pulse  and  of  the  child's  head  as  to  form  and  completion  of  its  bones.  "Pass 
one  hand  quietly  and  carefully  over  the  child's  head  while  the  pulse  is  felt 
with  the  other.  Fulness  or  weakness  of  the  pulse  will  be  a  guide  to 
diagnosis ;  so  also  if  the  head  be  hot  or  cold,  if  the  anterior  fontanelle  be 
tense  and  protruding,  or  sunk  and  retracted,  and  if  the  face  be  flushed 
or  pale"  (Ellis,  Diseases  of  Children,  p.  127). 

When  the  child  is  completely  stripped  of  its  clothing,  it  should  be 
observed  if  the  legs  are  drawn  upwards  to  its  belly;  and  if  so,  and  the 
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head  be  hot,  and  the  fontanelle  prominent,  there  is  congestion  of  the  headj 
which  may  either  be  the  cause  or  the  consequence  of  the  fits.  In  any 
case  the  child  should  be  placed  first  with  its  feet  in  the  bath,  in  which  a 
handful  of  mustard  may  be  mixed  (two  ounces  of  mustard  to  four  gallons 
of  water).  At  the  same  time  vinegar  and  water,  or  spirits  and  water  lotion, 
may  be  applied  to  the  child's  head;  while  hot  flannel  cloths  wrung  out  of 
the  hot  mustard  and  water  bath  (with  more  mustard  sprinkled  on  the 
surface  of  the  flannel)  should  envelop  each  leg  and  foot.  If  the  head  be 
oold  or  the  fontanelle  depressed,  the  entire  body  of  the  child  should  be 
immersed  in  the  mustard  and  water  bath  (temperature  about  98°  Falir.),  and 
friction  employed  over  the  whole  skin.  A  little  sal-volatile  may  be  held  to 
the  hose,  and  a  few  drops  of  brandy  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water  may  be 
used  to  moisten  the  lips.  It  is  possible  the  child  may  be  in  a  state  of 
faint  or  syncope,  and  not  in  a  fit. 

During  these  proceedings  it  is  important  to  find  out  the  previous 
medical  history  of  the  child,  as  to, — (1.)  Which  of  the  acute  specific 
diseases  it  may  have  had.  (2.)  State  of  dentition,  and  also  condition 
of  gums  to  be  determined,  by  passing  the  finger  along  them.  (3.)  What 
the  child  may  have  been  eating  recently.  (4.)  The  previous  existence 
of  diarrhoea.  (5.)  The  previous  occurrence  of  carpopedal  twitchings,  or 
drawing  in  of  the  hands  and  feet,  with  general  irritability.  If  this  latter 
condition  is  found  to  have  existed,  and  if  the  fontanelle  be  prominent,  there 
is  some  abnormal  condition  of  the  nervous  system.  A  calomel  purgative 
may  be  required,  or  leeches,  or  a  rubefacient  behind  the  ear  or  over  the 
vertex.  With  headache,  vomiting,  and  some  feverishness,  a  pulse  of  130 
would  rather  point  to  stomachal  disturbance ;  whereas  with  a  slow 
pulse  (say  at  40),  these  symptoms  would  rather  indicate  an  early  mani- 
festation of  tubercular  meningitis,  where  bromide  of  potassium  or  ammonium 
may  be  required  after  suitable  purgation.  If  recently  convalescent  from 
scarlatina,  and  there  be  albumiiuiria  or  anasarca,  a  hydragogue  cathartic 
may  be  required,  in  the  form  of  twenty  grains  of  compound  jalap  piotoder 
with  a  grain  of  scammony,  to  a  child  five  years  of  age,  repeated  every  two 
or  three  hours  till  the  desired  result  is  produced.  It  may  be  necessary  at 
the  same  time  to  dry-cup  the  loins.  If  convulsions  come  on  during 
hooping-cough,  apply  ice  or  cold  to  the  head,  with  free  purgation,  and  use 
a  sedative  cough  mixture  (Ellis,  1.  c,  p.  129). 

A  clyster  of  one  part  vinegar  and  three  parts  water,  the  application  of 
cold  compresses  to  the  head,  or  of  leeches  behind  the  ear,  if  the  convulsions 
do  not  subside,  are  remedies  advocated  by  Niemeyer. 

If  symptoms  denote  stupor,  cold  affusion  should  be  prescribed ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  denote  some  collapse,  wine,  campJm;  mush,  and  other 
stimulants  must  be  used. 

If  dentition  is  causing  the  convulsions,  the  dense  tissue  of  the  gums  over 
the  tooth  ought  to  be  relieved  by  lancing  it,  or  cutting  it  across  over  the 
■crown  of  the  tooth. 

Dr.  Tanner  advises  the  administration  of  bromide  of  potassium  as  a 
medicine  from  which  more  may  be  hoped  for  than  from  any  other.  If 
there  be  inability  to  swallow,  it  ought  to  be  given  in  enemata  of  beef-tea. 

Where  great  restlessness  prevails,  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  with  tincture  of 
hyoscyamus,  may  be  given. 
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Compression  of  the  carotid  arteries  and  cJdm-oform  inhalation,  or  a  mioiure  of 
ether  and  chloroform,  are  only  to  be  had  recourse  to  in  cases  of  prolonged 
duration,  depending  on  sucli  irritation  as  that  of  dentition.  Ansesthesia 
I    thus  induced  is  of  great  value. 

Trousseau  is  strongly  opposed  to  blisters  and  general  "  revulsions  to 
the  skin,"  except  in  some  cases  of  "  inward  fits  "  involving  the  diaphragm 
or  the  heart.  In  such  cases  the  action  of  the  remedy,  as  ammonia,  must 
be  immediate. 


PUERPERAL  CONVULSIONS — Syn.,  ECLAMPSIA  PUERPERALIS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Memhrorum  Distentio  in  Puerperis,  Idem  Valet  Eclampsia; 
French  Eq.,  Convulsions  PuerpSrales — Syn.,  Eclampsii ;  German  Eq., 
Puerperal-Convulsionen — Syn.,  Eclampsia;  Italian  Eq.,  Convulsioni 
Puerperali — Syn.,  Eclampsia. 

Definition. — An  acute  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  characterised  by  loss 
cf  consciousness  and  sensibility,  by  tonic  and  by  clonic  spasms.    It  occurs  only 
^     as  an  accessory  phenomenon  of  another  disease  {generally  Brighfs,  in  an  acute 
I     form)  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  spreading  .  its^  toxcemic  effects  on  the 
I  nutrition  of  the  brain  and  the  whole  nervous  system,  gives  rise  to  convulsions. 
The  blood-poisoning  is  generally  to  be  referred  to  anosmia,  or  to  the  products  of 
the  changes  in  urea  which  are  retained  in  the  blood,  or  to  the  retention  of  other 
excrementitious  constituents  of  the  urine  (Braun). 
I      Pathology. — The  affection  here  defined  does  not  include  all  cases  in 
I  which  convulsions  occur  during  pregnancy  or  childbed.    It  is  a  disorder 
distinct  from  epilepsy ;  although  in  some  conspicuous  phenomena  it  is 
closely  allied  to  it.    It  has  a  certain  train  of  symptoms  peculiar  to  itself; 
and  a  certain  train  of  pathological  conditions  are  essential  to  its  develop- 
ment.    Exceptional  varieties  of  convulsions  also  occur  when  the  blood  is 
impure  from  imperfect  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  through  the  lungs,  or 
from  the  retention  of  bile,  or  from  septic  poisons  pervading  it,  as  in  typhus 
jever.    Puerperal  eclampsia  is  also  to  be  distinguished  from  those  convul- 
sions of  a  reflex  origin  due  to  irritation  of  peripheral  nerves,  and  associated 
with  hysterical  manifestations. 

(a.)  Causation. — Puerperal  eclampsia  is  now  regarded  as  essentially  con- 
nected with  uraemic  poisoning,  associated  with  an  albuminous  condition 
of  the  urine;  and  there  are  some  conditions  essential  to  the  puerperal 
state,  which  modify  the  significance  of  ahluminuria  occurring  for  the  first 
time  during  the  course  of  pregnancy,  as  compared  with  its  occurrence 
independent  of  gestation: — (1.)  There  is  a  certain  constitutional  sensi- 
tiveness eminently  characteristic  of  pregnancy  which  has  an  all-pervading 
influence  over  the  nervous  system  (Leishman).  (2.)  There  is  the 
pecuUarly  altered  condition  of  the  blood  in  pregnant  women,  which 
predisposes  them  to  ailments  peculiar  to  their  state  (see  Vol.  I., 
page  815).  (3.)  The  large  part  which  is  played  in  every  act  or  process 
of  the  generative  function  by  the  emotional  and  convulsive  elements.  Albu- 
minuria and  puerperal  eclampsia  are  in  some  way  mutually  dependent 
upon  each  other;  but  it  is  not  quite  determined  between  the  albumen 
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and  the  paroxysm  as  to  which  is  the  cause,  and  which  is  the  effect. 
There  are  also  cases  in  which  no  ursemic  poisoning  exists ;  and  the  rule 
is  not  absolute  that  Bright's  disease  is  the  cause  of  puerperal  eclampsia ; 
nor  has  it  been  proven  that  all  cases  of  albuminuria  are  necessarily  examples 
or  results  of  true  Bright's  disease.  Although  fibrinous  exudation  and 
albuminous  urine  indicate,  undoubtedly,  the  lirst  stage  of  Bright's  disease, 
and  so  are  of  inflammatory  origin,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  same 
symptoms  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  proceed  from  other  than  inflammatory 
causes  (Frerichs,  Leishman).  The  theory  has  also  been  advanced,  that 
the  albuminuria,  and  the  constant  succession  of  pathological  changes,  were 
due  to  pressure  on  the  renal  veins;  while  there  is  also  the  theory,  that  the 
nervous  system,  and  not  the  vascular  system,  may  after  all  be  the  starting 
point  of  puerperal  eclampsia.  "In  such  cases  the  disease  appears  to 
depend  upon  reflex  irritation  of  the  kidneys  by  the  gravid  uterus,  similar 
to  the  irritation  of  the  salivary  glands,  the  mammae,  and  the  thyroid;  and 
not  upon  mere  pressure  alone"  (Tyler  Smith). 

(b.)  Morbid  Anatomy  throws  no  new  light  on  the  subject.  A  fatal  result 
may  depend  "  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  structure 
of  the  kidney  has  been  involved  ;  and  if  in  fatal  cases  the  hypersemic  or 
exudation  stage  has  rarely  been  observed,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  because 
these  cases  usually  recover.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stage  of  atrophy 
has  been  reached,  we  cannot  wonder  that  such  irremediable  disorganisation 
should  culminate  in  a  fatal  result,  with  or  without  convulsions.  Besides 
the  morbid  appearances  which  are  characteristic  of  lesion  of  the  kidneys, 
the  only  observations  of  importance  which  have  been  made  are,  that  the 
lungs  are  constantly  oedematous,  and  sometimes  emphysematous — the 
result,  it  is  assumed,  of  the  straining  from  the  fits.  The  spleen  is  almost 
always  enlarged;  but  this  should  not  be  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  the 
disease  in  question,  as  it  is  well  known  that  enlargement  of  this  organ  is 
very  usual,  if  not  invariable,  during  pregnancy  and  the  puerperal  state, 
associated,  probably,  with  some  compensatory  changes  in  the  circulation  " 
(Leishman,  A  System  of  Midwifery,  p.  769). 

Symptoms. — The  convulsive  manifestation  of  puerperal  eclampsia  may 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  periods.  The  first  is  characterised  by  tonic 
convulsions,  seldom  lasting  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  seconds ;  the 
second  period,  that  of  clonic  convulsions,  lasts  much  longer — from  one  to 
five  minutes,  or  even  more.  The  gradual  restoration  of  the  respiratory 
function  during  this  second  period  prevents  any  special  danger  to  life; 
and  it  is  therefore  during  the  first  or  tonic  period  only  that  there  is 
immediate  risk.  As  to  premonitory  symptoms  of  some  kind,  there  are 
few  cases  in  which  they  may  not  be  detected.  One  of  the  most  important 
is  oedema — of  common  occurrence  in  the  ankles,  feet,  and  labia  majora — 
generally  developed  some  weeks  before  the  appearance  of  the  first  fit.  It 
is  also  occasionally,  though  rarely,  to  be  noticed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  and  in  the  face.  The  urine  ought  to  be  at  once  examined  (if  it  has 
not  been  examined  before),  and  the  examination  repeated  from  day  to  day, 
as  the  albumen  may  only  be  present  intermittently,  and  therefore  a 
negative  result  is  no  conclusive  evidence  of  a  satisfactory  state  of  the 
kidney.  The  albumen  will  be  shown  by  the  ordinary  tests  of  heat  and 
nitric  acid ;  while  the  microscope  will  in  most  cases  reveal  the  presence 
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in  the  urine  of  hyaline  tube  casts,  with  or  without  blood  corpuscles ;  or  it 
may  indicate  the  presence  of  more  advanced  and  serious  renal  disorder. 
The  quantity  of  albumen  has  generally  an  intimate  relation  to  the  extent, 
intensity,  and  duration  of  acute  Bright's  disease ;  but  not  so  constantly  to 
the  violence  of  the  eclampsia ;  and  the  more  acute  the  Bright's  disease, 
the  darker  is  the  urine,  and  the  more  numerous,  generally,  are  the  blood- 
corpuscles.  The  other  premonitory  symptoms  are  especially  three,  which 
demand  special  attention — namely,  cephalalgia,  derangements  of  vision,  and 
epigastric  pains  (Chaussier,  quoted  by  Leishivian). 

Headache  is  the  most  frequent  of  all.  It  is  extremely  acute,  and  is 
usually  complained  of  in  the  frontal  region.  At  first  it  is  intermittent, 
but  subsequently,  and  especially  when  the  fit  is  near  at  hand,  the  pain 
often  becomes  continuous. 

Disturbance  of  the  Sense  of  Sight  is  a  symptom  of  grave  import.  It  may 
be  at  first  either  cloudiness  or  dimness  of  vision, '  or  that  peculiar 
indistinctness  which  gives  one  the  idea  of  looking  through  the  highly 
rarefied  atmosphere  over  a  furnace— sensations  common  in  those  subject 
to  biliary  derangement.  Or,  objects  may  seem  to  have  peculiar  colours, 
and  the  vision  becomes  gradually  more  impaired,  although  in  some 
instances  the  affection  is  intermittent.  Often,  loss  of  sight  does  not  come 
on  till  immediately  before  the  fit,  and  sometimes  during  labour;  or  before 
it  the  patient  may  complain  of  sudden  and  complete  loss  of  vision,  and 
in  a  few  minutes,  or,  it  may  be,  seconds,  she  is  overwhelmed  with  the 
most  violent  eclamptic  seizure. 

Epigastric  pain  is  of  the  least  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  extremely 
severe,  and  may  last  for  hours ;  and  when  it  is  of  unusual  severity,  it  is 
said  to  be  an  almost  certain  precursor  of  a  convulsive  attack. 

In  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  the  cases  of  puerperal  eclampsia, 
no  albumen  is  to  be  detected  during  the  premonitory  phenomena — a  fact 
which  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind. 

The  convulsive  seizure  of  true  puerperal  eclampsia  sets  in  after  some 
of  those  precursory  symptoms.  The  patient  seems  deeply  absorbed  and 
preoccupied ;  then  her  gaze  becomes  fixed  for  a  few  seconds,  and  the  fit 
at  once  commences  by  rapid  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  of  the 
eyelids,  and  of  the  eyeballs,  which  seem  to  roll  in  their  sockets.  'These 
twitching  movements,  which  give  to  the  countenance  a  most  painful 
expression,  presently  give  place  to  tonic  contractions  of  the  same  muscles 
and  of  the  neck.  The  mouth  is  first  twisted  towards  the  left,  and  the 
face  is  slowly  turned  towards  the  shoulder  of  the  same  side.  The 
upturned  eyeballs  show,  through  the  half-closed  eyelids,  the  inferior 
segment  of  the  sclerotic.  After  being  slowly  turned  to  the  left,  the  face, 
by  a  movement  in  the  contrary  direction,  turns  towards  the  right  shoulder. 
From  the  head,  the  convulsive  phenomena  rapidly  extend  to  other  parts 
of  the  body.  The  extension  of  the  trunk,  thrown  into  violent  contraction, 
tends  to  bend  the  spinal  column  backwards  {oposthotonos).  The  body 
becomes  perfectly  rigid.  The  hands  close  with  force,  the  thumbs  being 
bent  inwards  upon  the  palm,  and  grasped  by  the  other  fingers.  The 
superior  extremities  may  assume  a  semiflexed  position.  Finally,  the 
i  diaphragm  and  respiratory  muscles  become  involved.  Kespiration  is 
suspended.    The  face  becomes  livid.    The  muscles  of  the  larynx,  and 
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possibly  those  of  the  throat,  being  strongly  convulsed,  close  these  orifices. 
The  tongue  may  be  cut  by  spasmodic  closure  of  the  jaws  upon  it.  Con- 
sequently, the  air  compressed  by  the  convulsive  stricture  of  the  thorax 
can  only  escape  with  great  difficulty,  and  produces  a  peculiar,  interrupted, 
hissing  expiration.  There  is  complete  loss  of  consciousness  and  of  all 
sensation.  The  patient  neither  sees  nor  hears ;  and  if  we  pinch  or  burn 
the  skin,  she  makes  no  attempt  to  withdraw  from  an  irritation  of  which 
she  does  not  seem  to  have  the  slightest  perception.  In  less  than  half  a 
minute  from  the  commencement  of  the  fit,  clonic  convulsions,  affecting 
the  whole  muscular  system,  succeed  the  tonic  variety,  when  jerking  move- 
ments of  the  head,  trunk,  and  limbs  take  the  place  of  the  general  rigidity 
of  the  preceding  period.  Frightful  contortions  of  the  countenance  are  the 
result  of  the  irregular  movements  of  the  mouth,  eyelids,  and  eyeballs. 
Respiration  meanwhile  becomes  re-established,  when  a  frothy  and  often 
bloody  foam  is  forced  from  between  the  lips.  The  movements  of  the 
trunk  and  limbs  consist  of  twitchings,  so  trifling  in  extent  as  merely  to 
move  the  body  without  displacing  it,  so  that  there  is  not  the  same 
necessity  for  restraint  as  in  some  other  convulsive  diseases.  The  jDulse  is 
strong  and  full  at  the  commencement  of  the  fit,  is  rapidly  accelerated 
under  the  influence  of  the  muscular  and  respiratory  disturbance,  and 
becomes  extremely  feeble  towards  the  height  of  the  paroxysm.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  contents  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  voided 
during  the  attack  (Chaussier,  Leishman). 

As  the  fit  passes  off,  the  symptoms  progressively  decline.  The  balance 
of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  systems  is  restored ;  the  colour  of  the 
surface  becomes  natural;  the  movements  of  trunk  and  limbs  become 
feebler  and  less  frequent,  and  the  convulsions  finally  cease. 

Diagnosis. — All  cases  of  convulsions  occurring  during  pregnancy  and 
childbirth,  are  to  be  regarded  as  cases  of  puerperal  eclampsia;  but  hysterical 
and  epileptic  fits  are  to  be  excluded,  and  such  fits  as  may  arise  from 
apoplexy  or  meningitis.  The  previous  history  of  the  patient  as  to 
hysteria  or  epilepsy  may  aid  the  diagnosis.  Contrasted  with  epilepsy, 
there  is  no  initial  cry  or  scream,  consciousness  is  more  gradually  lost, 
and  completely  so  only  when  the  attack  reaches  its  acm6;  and  when  a  series 
of  attacks  takes  place,  consciousness  does  not  return  before  the  patient 
dies,  or  till  after  delivery  has  taken  place  in  cases  which  recover,  when 
the  attacks  cease  completely.  Stupor  may  continue  for  days ;  and  is  as  a 
rule  so  deep,  that  the  mother  on  recovering  consciousness  is  unaware  of 
having  been  delivered,  and  may  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  child  as  her 
own  (Dr.  Althaus,  1.  c,  p.  77).  In  convulsive  seizures  from  anaemia,  and 
in  uraemia  generally,  in  patients  who  are  not  pregnant,  the  temperature  is 
considerably  lowered  from  the  beginning ;  and  as  the  symptoms  of  uraemia 
become  more  strongly  marked,  the  temperature  continues  to  fall,  reaching 
a  minimum  of  Fahr.  previous  to  death.     On  the  other  hand,  in 

puerperal  eclampsia  the  reverse  occurs ;  the  temperature  rises  rapidly  as 
.soon  as  the  convulsive  attack  commences — the  maximum  (amounting  to 
110°  Fahr.)  is  attained  just  previous  to  or  soon  after  death. 

Prognosis. — After  the  fit  has  entirely  ceased,  the  patient  may  lie  in  a 
comatose  condition  for  some  time,  perhaps  for  many  hours.  A  didl  languor 
or  a  confused  feeling  with  headache  is  then  generally  complained  of;  and 
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it  may  be  some  time  before  the  patient  completely  recovers.  In  extreme 
cases,  the  tonic  spasms  may  be  so  severe  in  intensity  and  duration,  that 
the  patient's  life  is  at  once  sacrificed  in  a  few  seconds.  And  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  fits  succeed  each  other  with  great  rapidity,  the  patient 
never  regains  consciousness,  but  remains  in  a  condition  of  complete  coma 
— only  disturbed  by  the  recurrence  of  paroxysms — which  persists  till  the 
case  terminates  either  in  recovery  or  in  death. 

About  thirty  per  cent,  of  mothers  have  hitherto  fallen  victims  to  the 
direct  or  indirect  effects  of  this  disease ;  and  if  such  a  death-rate  is  to^  be 
reduced,  it  must  be  by  a  careful  and  earnest  investigation  of  pathological 
theories,  and  an  observation  of  clinical  facts.  The  life  of  the  foetus  is 
always  in  great  danger,  and  the  infant  dies  in  about  one-half  of  all  the 
eases ;  and  almost  always  when  the  symptoms  are  severe,  and  the  attacks 
come  on  in  rapid  succession.  The  toxic  influence  from  the  blood  of  the 
mother  extends  to  that  of  the  child.  "  If,  after  numerous  u.rgemic  con- 
vulsive fits,  the  child  is  born  alive,  a  large  quantity  of  urea  is  found  in  the 
blood  taken  from  the  umbilical  cord ;  but  if  it  is  born  dead,  we  can  imme- 
diately after  the  birth  demonstrate  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
in  the  fostal  blood  "  (Braun,  quoted  by  Leishman,  1.  c.) 

Next  to  rupture  of  the  uterus,  eclampsia  is  the  most  disastrous  affection 
which  it  is  possible  to  encounter  in  the  practice  of  obstetrics ;  and  the 
points  in  prognosis  which  chiefly  suggest  anxiety  are, — (1.)  Scanty  secre- 
tion  of  urine,  with  an  abundance  of  albumen  (as  when  the  urine  becomes 
solid  on  boiling);  (2.)  violent  fits  with  short  intervals;  (3.)  profound 
coma.  The  converse  of  these  conditions  give  good  grounds  for  hope  in 
ij  recovery.  The  relative  frequency  of  the  three  periods  at  which  eclampsia 
J  most  develops  itself  is  in  the  following  order: — most  frequent  during 
pregnancy,  next  during  labour,  and  least  frequently  after  delivery ;  and 
the  average  of  English  and  continental  practice  yields  about  one  case  in 
350  labours  (Leishman).  In  England  and  Wales  Dr.  Althaus'  statistics 
give  one  in  558;  the  Vienna  Maternity  gave  one  case  in  544  births 
(Braun).  The  death-rate  is  generally  put  at  33  per  cent. — one  case  in 
three  proving  fatal  (Althaus,  1.  c,  p.  79).  The  disease  appears  to  be 
more  frequent  in  the  first  than  in  subsequent  pregnancies:  and  in  the 
young,  robust,  and  full-blooded,  rather  than  in  weak  and  elclerly  persons. 
Those  who  have  once  suffered  are  again  liable  in  subsequent  confinements. 
The  dangers  of  eclampsia  depend  in  no  slight  degree  upon  the  condition 
of  the  woman,  and  especially  the  period  as  regards  pregnancy,  labour,  and 
after  delivery,  at  wlaich  symptoms  first  manifest  themselves.  When 
eclampsia  occurs  during  pregnancy,  it  is  almost  during  the  last  three 
'months  that  the  first  attack  takes  place,  the  vitality  of  the  child  being  in 
most  cases  undoubted.  It  rarely  happens  in  those  cases — and  then  only 
when  the  syinptoms  are  moderate — that  pregnancy  is  permitted  to  go  on 
to  its  natural  term ;  and  this  alone,  irrespective  of  toxssmic  action,  is  apt 
to  compromise  the  life  of  the  child  (Leishman).  In  one-fourth  of  the 
cases  the  toxaemia  is  sufficient,  without  the  occurrence  of  eclampsia,  to 
induce  premature  labour;  but  if  the  convulsive  disorder  should  be 
developed,  the  chances  of  mature  gestation  and  of  the  life  of  the  child  are 
still  further  reduced  (Braun,  1.  c.)  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the 
eclampsia  which  develops  itself  for  the  first  time  after  delivery,  is  or  is  not 
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more  dangerous  than  when  it  develops  at  the  other  periods  In  the  cases 
in  which  fits  have  come  on  before  delivery,  the  comp  etion  of  labour, 
although  it  usually  produces  a  marked  amelioration  of  the  symptoms,  by 
no  meLs  places  the  patient  out  of  danger.  There  xs  m  such  cases  a 
special  tendency  to  post-partum  haemorrhage;  and  a  proclivity  to  the 
various  inflammatory  affections  to  which  a  P'^^.*;^!"-^^!?^^  ^Paget 
such  as  uterine  phlebitis,  peritonitis,  pelvic  cellulitis,  and  the  like  (Paget, 
Blot  Leishman,  1.  c.)  With  regard  to  the  existence  of  albumin^ia  as 
a  ground  of  prognosis,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  habitual  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  is  looked  upon  as  sympto- 
matic of  very  serious  disease;  and  clinical  experience  shows  that  we  have 
only  too  good  reason  to  look  forward,  in  such  cases,  with  gloomy  anticipa- 
tion as  to  the  future-except  in  cases  which  arise  in  the  course  of 
scarlatina,  in  which  prognosis  is  vastly  more  favourable.  Hence  the 
importan  e  of  the  question  as  to  "what  is  the  nature  and  exact  import  o 
albuminuria  when  it  is  observed  for  the  first  time  in  the  course  of 
prec^nancy."  The  question  in  fact  is,-" Are  we  to  consider  the  albu- 
minuria of  pregnancy  as  indicative  of  serious  disease  of  the  kidneys^  or 
are  we  on  the  other  hand,  to  look  upon  it  as  an  exceptional  symptom  m 
prec^nancY,  and  one  to  the  disappearance  of  which  after  delivery,  we  may 
confidently  look  forward  f  (Leish.iak,  1.  c,  p.  257  )  The  pecu  lar  condi- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  pregnant  female  must  be  ''^^^-^^^'^-(^^ 
The  albumen  in  the  blood  is  diminished  during  pregnancy;  (2.)  albumen 
exists  in  the  urine  in  more  than  20  per  cent.  «f  P^f  f  ^^^^.7"^^^^.^,  «^ 
the  case  of  primipar^B  the  percentage  is  considerably  higher  even  than 
this  Albuminuria  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  is  not  of  the  same 
pathognomonic  significance  with  that  which  occurs  ^^^^^P^^^^^^ly  of  gesta- 
tion If  it  was  so,  the  mortality  of  pregnancy  and  chddbed  would  be  very 
greatly  augmented.  Hence,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  albuminuria  of 
pregnancy  is,  comparatively  speaking,  an  innocuous  disease.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  are  unattended  by  any  marked  symptoms,  and  run 
their  course,  it  may  be  assumed,  without  the  nature  of  the  case  bemg  so 
mi  h  as  su  pectedf  and  experience  has  fully  shown  that  m  he  majority 
of  cases  in  which  albumen  is  actually  detected  in  the  urine  during  gesta- 
tion, the  general  health  is  little,  if  at  all,  affected;  and  t^e  norma  con 
stitution  of  the  urine  is  restored  within  a  short  period  after  dehvery 
a.FiSHMAN  1  c  p  258).  Hence  the  ordinary  course  of  an  uncomplicated 
te  oTaLmSuria  in^regiiancy  must  be  regarded  from  a  favourable 
point  of  view.  But  it  is  the  intimate  association  which  exists  between 
convulsions  and  albuminuria  which  renders  such  cases  ;;^tremely  anxious 
ones -to  the  demonstration  and  elucidation  of  which  the  late  Prof  essor 
Sir  J  Y.  Simpson  so  much  contributed.  The  mstances  _  m  which  no 
serious  kidney  lesion  exists,  constitute  happily  the  great  majority  of  those 
n  which,  at  some  period  in  the  course  of  a  pregnancy  albuminuria  mak  s 
ts  appearance  for'the  first  time.  In  such  cases  the  albumen  usually 
disappears  shortly  after  delivery.  But  in  others,  just  as  after  scarlatma, 
ft  ly  persist  fo'r  many  months.  If  renal  degeneration  exist,  a  micro 
scopicyexamination  of  the  urine  will  -'\V^oS-os.-Ae^o^^^^^^^ 
absence  or  the  presence  of  tube  casts  and  their  characters.  Headache 
sickness,  and  the  various  forms  of  digestive  disorder,  so  frequently 
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associated  with  pregnancy,  are,  under  the  influence  of  albuminuria,  greatly 
aggravated  (Leishman,  1.  c,  p.  260).  If  the  unfavourable  symptoms 
which  accompany  albuminuria  continue  unchecked,  the  gen'eral  health  of 
the  patient  will  deteriorate — a  deterioration  which  will  make  itself 
manifest  by  the  anfemia  and  waxy  pallor  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
the  more  advanced  stages  of  Bright's  disease. 

In  cases  that  are  to  end  favourably,  the  body-temperature  falls  as  the 
fits  cease  and  the  coma  diminishes. 

Treatment. — If  cedema  with  albuminuria  and  tube  casts  in  the  urine  are 
observed  during  the  course  of  pregnancy,  the  morbid  condition  may  be 
kept  in  check,  and  the  extension  of  the  disease  may  be  prevented  by 
hygienic  management  and  medicinal  remedies.  The  watery  and  otherwise 
deteriorated  condition  of  the  blood  is  to  be  ameliorated  by  a  liberal  and 
properly  assorted  dietary,  and  by  ferruginous  tonics ;  and  a  good  general 
effect  is  often  produced  by  the  use  of  tepid  and  vapour  baths  (Cazeaux, 
Leishman).  It  has  also  been  suggested  by  Frierichs  that  tartaric  acid, 
benzoic  acid,  or  lemon  juice  should  be  regularly  given,  with  the  idea  that 
these  will  prevent  decomposition  of  the  urea  in  the  blood,  or  neutralise 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  already  formed.  The  functions  of  the  bowels 
must  be  regulated  Avith  care.  Purgation  as  a  prophylactic  must  be 
resorted  to  with  caution.  Compound  jalap  powder,  in  electuary,  with  or 
Ayithout  guaiacum,  are  the  most  efficient  and  least  depressing  medicines 
for  this  purpose.  The  quantity  and  the  microscopic  appearances  of  the 
urine  furnish  the  best  indications  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  diu- 
retics. When  exudation  has  taken  place  into  the  Malpighian  capsules  and 
the  tubes,  it  is  desirable  to  clear  them  of  the  obstruction,  and  prevent  its 
reformation.  The  copious  use  of  diluents  may  effect  this  desirable  result. 
But  if  the  secretion  of  mine  be  scanty,  and  ursemic  intoxication  threaten 
to  come  on,  the  secretion  of  urine  must  be  increased.  The  acids  already 
named,  and  the  mineral  waters  of  Seltzer  and  Vichy,  are  the  remedies  -best 
adapted  for  this  purpose  (Braun,  Leishman).  I  find  also  frequently 
repeated  small  doses  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  combined  with  spiirits  of 
nitrous  ether,  in  large  quantities  of  cold  barley  water,  an  efficient  diu- 
retic in  such  circumstances.  Pills  of  tannin  and  extract  of  aloes  may  be 
used  for  restoring  the  normal  tone.  Labour  should  only  be  provoked 
when  the  symptoms  are  such  that  the  life  of  the  mother  is  in  danger 
(Braun,  Leishman). 

In  the  treatment  of  the  fits,  procedure  is  different  according  as  they 
happen  during  pregnancy,  during  labour,  or  after  delivery.  During  the 
paroxysm,  the  indications  are  the  same  in  all  cases.  As  to  blood-letting, 
there  are  certain  cases  in  which  the  constitution  and  temperament  of  the 
woman,  the  violence  of  the  attack,  combined  with  evidence  of  vascular 
tension  within  the  cranium  (such  as  throbbing  carotids,  marked  suffusion 
of  the  eyes  and  face),  warrant  us  in  believing  that  by  venesection  we  give 
the  patient  the  best  chance  of  recovery,  or  in  such  cases  leeches  may  be 
freely  applied  to  the  temples  and  ice  to  the  head.  In  cases  which  do  not 
present  these  indications  for  blood-letting,  the  administration  of  chloroform, 
ether,  and  other  ansesthetic  agents,  produces  a  beneficial  effect.  Symptoms 
which  suggest  the  approach  of  a  first  seizure,  or  a  repeated  paroxysm,  are 
a  sufficient  Avarrant  to  adopt  this  metliod  of  treatment.  It  is  the  pre- 
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monitory  symptoms  which  must  be  held  in  control  by  ansesthetics, — their 
use  is  too  late  when  the  respiration  is  impeded.  Chloral  hydrate  has  also 
been  strongly  recommended,  and  it  has  this  further  advantage,  that  "  when 
it  is  pushed  further  it  produces  an  anaesthetic  effect,  under  the  influence  of 
which  a  woman  may  be  delivered  without  experiencing  the  slightest 
suffering  "  (Leishman).  In  ordinary  sedative  doses — not  more  than  thirty 
grains — its  effect  is  safe,  and  in  most  cases  efficacious ;  but  if  larger  and 
repeated  doses  are  required,  its  cumulative  action  is  such  that  very 
alarming  symptoms  are  occasionally  produced,  and  death  has  even  been 
the  result  of  what  might  be  considered  quite  an  ordinary  dose.  Four 
drachms  have  been  administered  by  enema  within  three  days.  Sponging 
with  warm  water,  or  tepid  vinegar  and  water,  has  been  found  useful. 
Opium  is  not  to  be  administered  in  cases  where  albuminuria  is  present. 
(For  obstetric  details,  see  Leishman's  System  of  Midivifery,  3rd  Edition, 
p.  776.) 

SPASM  OF  MUSCLE,  FUNCTIONAL  SPASMS, 

Latin  Eq.,  Spasmus  Musculorum;  French  Eq.,  Spasme;  German  Eq., 
Krampf;  Italian  Eq.,  Spasmo. 

Definition. — An  affection  characterised  by  pathological  contractions  of  muscles, 
some  painful  and  some  not,  but  manifested  only  during  the  exercise  of  certain 
voluntary  or  instinctive  movements  (Duchenne). 

Pathology. — It  is  difficult  to  identify  any  anatomical  lesion  in  connection 
with  such  functional  disturbance,  which  some  believe  is  associated  with 
trifling  and  transient  lesions  of  the  nerves  and  their  sheaths.  Some 
regard  them  as  a  kind  of  rheumatic  affection,  and  attributable  to  hyper- 
semia,  with  oedema  of  the  neurilemma  (Niemeyer).  These  muscular 
spasms  are  apt  to  occur  during  the  course  of,  or  to  succeed  convalescence 
from  acute  or  chronic  disorders,  such  as  typhus,  enteric  fever,  malarious 
fevers.  Bright' s  disease,  and  epidemic  diphthcritis ;  and  it  is  argued  that 
because  these  diseases  have  a  pernicious  effect  upon  the  assimilation  and 
nutrition  of  the  tissues,  that  the  spasm  is  therefore  probably  idiopathic. 
Common  cramps  from  fatigue  are  the  result  of  some  such  slight  derange- 
ment of  the  nerves  as  have  been  noticed. 

Such  spasms,  cramps,  or  hyperceneses,  occur  in  various  situations,  more  or 
less  limited  to  certain  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles. 

(a)  Spasm  of  Facial  Muscles,  sometimes  called  mimic  spasm  of  the  face,  or 
convulsive  tic,  is  generally  due  to  some  noxious  influence  acting  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  face  itself,  such  as  cold,  contusions,  or  other  lesions;  but  whether 
the  influence  is  direct  or  reflected  is  unknown  in  most  cases.  Sometimes 
the  spasms  are  thus  far  reflex,  that  they  seem  to  arise  from  the  irritation  of 
such  remote  organs  as  the  rectum  or  intestines  from  parasites,  or  the 
uterus  in  hysteria,  or  diseases  of  that  organ.  Sometimes  the  spasm  is  con- 
fined to  the  eyelids,  or  to  the  muscles  of  the  ear,  or  to  the  lips,  a  lip,  or 
portion  of  a  lip.  When  fully  expressed,  in  the  words  of  Eomberg, 
"  grimaces  occur,  either  intermittent  or  constant,  involving  one  side  of  the 
face,  and  more  rarely  both  sides.  In  the  former  case  they  consist  chiefly 
of  elevation  or  depression  of  the  occipito  frontalis  muscle,  corrugation  of 
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the  eyebrows,  blinking  and  closure  of  the  eyelids,  twitching  and  sniffling 
of  the  alee  nasi,  and  drawing  up  and  doMm  of  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 
These  attacks  set  in  suddenly,  and  as  suddenly  subside,  to  recur  with  equal 
suddenness  at  short  intervals.  In  permanent  tonic  contraction  of  the 
facial  muscles,  the  furrows  and  hollows  in  the  affected  side  of  the  face  are 
deeper,  the  tip  of  the  nose,  the  commissure  of  the  lips  and  the  chin  are 
drawn  to  the  convulsed  side.  The  muscles  are  hard  and  tense,  and  impede 
motion  so  much  that  one  eye  cannot  be  so  completely  closed  as  the  other" 
(quoted  by  Niemeyer). 

(6.)  Spasmodic  Wnj-Neck,  spasms  in  the  region  of  tlie  spinal  accessory  nerve 
are  sometimes  assigned  to  twists  of  the  neck,  cold,  or  disease  of  the 
vertebrae.  The  spasms  are  either  of  a  tonic  or  clonic  character,  and 
expressed  in  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  nerve — i.e.,  the  trapezius  and 
sterno-cleido  mastoideus ;  and  according  as  one  or  other  muscle  is  more 
affected,  so  are  the  movements  of  the  head  in  one  direction  or  another. 
The  paroxysms  generally  cease  during  sleep,  and  the  clonic  spasms 
develop  in  a  slow  and  gradual  manner.  The  affected  muscles  present 
increase  of  electric  irritability  and  electric  sensibility  (Dr.  Eussell 
Eeynolds).  It  is  an  affection  of  adult  life  in  either  sex.  When  the 
muscles  on  both  sides  are  similarly  affected,  the  movement  is  that  of 
incessant  nodding  (salam  convulsions),  an  instance  of  which  occurred  in  a 
soldier  at  the  Invalid  Depot  at  Fort  Pitt,  Chatham,  in  1861  j  and  about 
the  same  time  and  place  another  soldier  had  lateral  spasms,  so  that  the  head 
rolled  constantly  from  side  to  side,  except  when  asleep,  and  the  occipital 
region  was  soon  bare  of  hair  by  the  incessant  rolling  on  the  pillow. 
These  movements  do  not  commence  till  the  head  and  neck  have  become 
permanently  twisted,  and  they  are  entirely  beyond  control.  Duchenne 
also  gives  other  examples  of  this  affection ;  such  as  when  the  biceps  and 
deltoid  contract  painfully  on  any  attempt  to  use  the  hands,  as  in  the 
spastic  disorders  of  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  the  like ;  and  to  the  case  of 
a  fencing  master  who,  when  he  placed  himself  in  certain  attitudes  of  his 
art,  was  seized  with  sudden  rotation  of  the  arm  inwards  and  violent 
extension  of  the  forearm.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  has  also  called  attention 
to  another  class  of  cases  nearly  related  to  these,  but  differing  from  them 
in  several  important  particulars.  They  consist  of  tlu-ee  classes: — (1.) 
Those  in  which  the  functional  activity  of  a  muscle  or  set  of  muscles 
gives  rise  at  times  to  an  exaggeration  of  the  motions  involved  naturally, 
and  sometimes  also  to  more  or  less  spasmodic  activity  in  remoter  groups ; 
(2.)  those  in  which  the  functional  action  of  one  group  results  only  in  sudden 
and  possibly  in  prolonged  spasmodic  acts,  tonic  or  clonic,  in  remote  groups 
of  muscles  not  implicated  in  the  original  movement ;  (3.)  those  in  which 
standing  or  walking  occasions  general  and  disorderly  motions,  affecting 
the  limbs,  trunk,  and  face,  giving  rise  to  a  general  and  uncontrollable 
spasm  without  loss  of  consciousness.  He  gives  examples  of  each.  The 
first  class  is  rare,  but  some  cases  of  writer's  cramp  nearly  fulfil  the 
conditions.  But  in  them  pain  or  sense  of  fatigue  is  generally  superadded, 
and  the  overaction  is  not  merely  in  excess,  but  almost  inevitably  involves 
in-coordination.  A  watchmaker  in  the  constant  habit  of  picking  up  and 
adjusting  tiny  screws,  continuing  to  pick,  he  found  at  last  that  his  finger 
and  thumb  became  fast  "locked"  upon  one  another,  by  a  spasm  much 
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stronger  than  his  normal  power  of  pressure  between  fingers  and  thumb. 
They  were  forced  open  with  great  difficulty.  This  "  locking "  would 
take  place  ten  or  twelve  times  a  day,  and  last  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes. 
These  spasms  came  sooner  if  he  placed  himself  in  the  habitual  attitude 
for  work ;  but  were  delayed  if  he  stood  on  his  feet  to  work.  There  was 
no  pain,  and  only  at  times  a  tremor.  All  treatment  failed.  Nothing  but 
rest  aided  him,  and  at  last  he  retired  from  his  work  to  reside  on  a  farm 
in  the  country.  In  other  cases  of  this  "lock  spasm"  Dr.  AVeir  Mitchell 
has  seen  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  induction  current,  combined  after  a 
time  with  hypodermic  injections  of  atropia,  also  the  combined  action  of 
gelseminum  and  the  bromides,  in  full  doses.  Voluntary  motions  may  thus 
give  rise  to  various  forms  of  spasm,  so  also  may  morbid  sensation;  or 
an  over-excited  state  of  motor  centres,  or  even  a  normal  sensation,  may 
occasion  spasm,  as  in  tetanus  {American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
Oct.,  1876).  Dr.  Poore  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  such  forms  of 
spasm  are  due  to  abuse  of  the  implicated  muscles,  which  become  "  tired 
out"  and  degenerate  into  a  condition  of  chronic  fatigue  or  irritable 
weakness.  He  shows  also  that,  contrary  to  the  general  belief,  the  afi'ected 
muscles  are  absolutely  weaker  than  their  healthy  fellows;  and  that 
their  electrical  irritability  is  diminished. 

(c.)  Idiopathic  Cramp  of  Muscles  of  il^e  Limbs  is  not  uncommon  as  a  form 
of  rheumatism  among  children,  and  is  sometimes  the  result  of  cold  or 
of  reflex  intestinal  irritation.  The  calves  of  the  legs  are  the  most 
frequent  seat  of  cramps,  which  often  awake  the  patient  suddenly  by  their 
pain,  and  the  desire  to  grasp  the  limb  or  press  the  foot  against  a  firm 
resistance. 

{d.)  Spasms  of  the  Miisdes  of  the  Bladder  frequently  arise  from  the 
irritation  of  foreign  bodies  in  that  cavity,  such  as  calcidi;  and  the 
combined  conditions  lead  to  some  organic  lesion.  The  causes  of  spasm 
of  the  bladder  have  been  arranged  by  Eomberg  into  cerebrcd,  spincd,  and 
reflex.  Mental  emotion,  such  as  will  induce  the  "  goose  skin,"  through  the 
sympathetics,  will,  under  like  circumstances,  also  induce  violent  contraction 
of  the  detrusor  urince,  with  intense  inclination  to  pass  water,  and  even  to 
the  extent  of  passing  it,  so  that  individuals  have  been  known  to  micturate 
from  terror  or  sudden  fright.  Vesical  sj)asm  is  generally  of  reflex  origin, 
and  induced  by  such  conditions  as  irritation  of  the  urethra,  as  by  intro- 
duction of  a  catheter, — by  irritation  of  the  rectum,  as  from  anal  fissure  or 
haimorrhoids, — or  irritation  of  the  womb. 

Treatment  in  all  these  cases  must  be  directed  towards  the  removal  of 
the  probable  cause,  and  improvement  of  the  general  health  (sec  next 
topic). 


SCKIVENER'S  PALSY. 

Latin  Eq.,  Paralysis  Notariorum ;  French  Eq.,  Crampe  des  Ecrivans ; 
GERJLA.N  Eq.,  Schreibekrampf ;  Italian  Eq.,  Crampo  degli  Scrivani. 

Definition. — Morbid  excitement  of  the  motor  fibres  of  the  nerves  of  the 
muscles  of  the  fingers  and  thumb  holding  the  pen,  rcsidting  in  cramps,  so  as 
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completely  to  prevent  writing,  and  thus  the  condition  becomes  equivalent  to 
a  local  palsy  or  paralysis. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — A  want  of  co-ordination  of  the  muscular 
movements  engaged  in  writing  seems  to  be  the  first  pathological  element 
in  this  affection.  In  this  respect  it  approaches  in  form  to  locomotor 
ataxy,  where  there  is  partial  loss  of  controlling  power.  The  constant 
practice  of  the  same  movements  sets  up  some  irritation  producing  pain. 

The  disease  is  not  entirely  limited  to  the  operation  of  writing.  Shoe- 
makers, milkmaids,  or  milkers  of  cows,  goats,  and  ewes,  nailsmiths, 
musicians,  compositors,  saddlers,  sempstresses,  and  men  who  handle 
small  hard  articles  with  considerable  muscular  grasp,  are  subject  to 
similar  cramps.  Hence  the  disease  is  known  under  a  variety  of  names — 
as  cobbler's  spasm,  milkers  spasm,  nailer's  spasm,  writer's  cramp. 

One  theory  regarding  the  production  of  the  cramps  implies  that  they 
are  reflex  through  the  excitement  of  the  mttscular  nerves  or  muscular  sense. 
Hence,  holding  the  hand  even  in  the  attitude  of  writing,  although  it  does 
not  grasp  a  pen  nor  touch  the  paper,  will  induce  the  spasms. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  believed  that  the  irritation  is  similar  to  what 
takes  place  in  the  convulsive  movements  of  chorea  and  stammering. 

The  affection  is  much  more  frequent  among  men  than  women,  and 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty  years.  It  chiefly  occurs  among 
professional  penmen,  clerks,  teachers,  and  those  who  habitually  write 
monotonously  according  to  prescribed  and  constantly  repeated  forms — 
as  in  mercantile  books  and  the  like  details  of  form  in  business.  It 
rarely  is  seen  among  shorthand  writers,  whose  brain  is  so  constantly 
occupied  with  the  subject  in  hand  that  attention  to  the  mechanical 
process  of  writing  seems  in  abeyance.  Nor  is  it  seen  among  judges, 
or  lawyers,  or  professional  men  who  also  write  much,  but  with  little 
attention  to  the  mere  mechanism  of  writing — so  much  so,  that  the 
writing  of  many  such  men  is  hardly  readable,  or  at  least  may  be 
legible  only  to  a  few  when  accustomed  to  read  the .  writing.  An 
eminent  judge  is  said  to  have  had  three  different  hands  of  writing — 
one  he  could  read  himself,  and  no  one  else  could  read;  another  that 
his  secretary  or  clerk  could  read,  and  which  he  could  not  himself  read 
again,  nor  anyone  else ;  and  the  third  that  neither  himself  nor  his 
clerk,  nor  anyone  else  could  decipher.  These  results  were  not  due 
to  writer's  cramp  or  spasm  of  any  kind.  The  hard  pen,  the  formal 
writing,  and  the  mere  mechanism  of  the  art,  seem  to  be  the  conditions 
tending  to  induce  the  characteristic  spasms.  In  seventy-four  cases  of 
impaired  writing  power  and  writer's  cramp  analysed  by  Dr.  G.  V.  Poore, 
the  cases  fell  naturally  into  six  groups : — (1.)  Paralytic;  (2.)  spasmodic; 
(3.)  degenerative;  (4.)  neuralgic  or  neuritic;  (5.)  writer's  cramp; 
(.6.)  anomalous  cases. 

In  the  analysis  of  these  cases  Dr.  Poore  calls  the  fact  prominently  to 
notice,  that  the  ulnar  nerve  supplies  thirteen  and  a  half  out  of  the 
eighteen  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  hand.  Its  integrity  is  very  necessary  for 
writing  power. 

"  Since  the  ulnar  nerve  supplies  thirteen  and  a  half  out  of  the  eighteen 
intrinsic  muscles  of  the  hand,  its  integrity  is  more  necessary  than  that 
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of  any  other  nevve  of  the  hand  for  all  delicate  manipulation,  especially 
■writing.  The  spasms  Avhich  affect  the  hand,  and  which  are  particularly 
prone  to  follow  attacks  of  hemiplegia,  owe  their  charactei",  if  not  their 
origin,  to  a  faulty  antagonism  (due  to  a  secondary  paralysis  or  paresis) 
among  the  muscles  of  the  paralysed  limb.  Although  it  is  commonly 
received  that  such  spasms  are  due  to  disturbance  of  the  grey  cerebral 
matter,  it  is  well  to  look  also  to  the  peripheral  aspects  of  the  question. 
Provided  a  nervous  impulse  issuing  from  the  brain  be  distributed  in  a  limb 
to  equally  irritable  muscles  which  mvitually  antagonise  each  other,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  spasm  of  definite  form  should  be  produced ;  but, 
should  the  equilibrium  of  antagonisation  in  the  limb  be  destroyed  by  a 
secondary  lesion,  the  production  of  definite  spasm  is  easily  conceivable, 
especially  when  voluntary  control  is  lessened  by  a  lesion  of  the  central 
ganglia.  In  some  cases  of  localised  spasm,  there  is  no  evidence  of  central 
change,  and  it  is  theoretically  possible  that  the  action  of  a  disordered 
centre  on  a  healthy  periphera,  and  the  reaction  of  a  disordered  periphera 
to  a  healthy  centre,  may  be  identical  in  their  results.  Loss  of  writing 
power  is  often  the  first  and  most  prominent  symptom  of  degenerative 
change  occurring  in  the  spinal  cord  or  brain. 

"The  neuritic  or  neuralgic  group  is  characterised  by  a  painful  and  tender 
condition  of  the  nerves  of  the  limb,  which  may  be  induced  solely  by  over- 
work, but  more  frequently  by  a  strain  or  similar  injury,  combined  with 
exposure  to  cold  and  a  depressed  state  of  health.  Any  attejnpt  to  use  the 
arm  either  for  coarse  or  fine  acts  produces  fatigue,  pain,  and  neuralgia. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  these  cases  from  true  '  writer's  cramp,' 
and,  indeed,  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  hard  and  fast  line  between  the 
two  groups;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  neuralgic  groiip  that — 1.  The 
symptoms  involve  a  wider  area ;  2.  the  symptoms  are  sometimes  induced 
•without  excessive  exercise  of  any  function;  3.  nerve-tenderness  or 
neuralgia  is  a  prominent  symptom. 

"  In  the  group  of  true  '  writer's  cramp,'  considerable  care  is  necessary 
to  detect  peripheral  evidence  of  mischief;  but  in  every  case  of  impaired 
writing  power  which  Di'.  Poore  had  seen,  there  had  been  evidence  more  or 
less  marked  of  derangement  of  one  or  more  of  the  muscles  used  for  writing. 
This  evidence  consisted  of — 1.  Obvious  failure  to  use  certain  muscles 
efficiently,  either  for  writing  or  for  some  other  less  complicated  act;  2. 
the  occurrence  of  consentaneous  movements  or  tremor  when  certain 
muscles  were  put  in  action ;  3.  depressed  or  exalted  electric  irri- 
tability ;  and,  4.  the  occurrence  of  sensory  derangement  or  nerve-tender- 
ness. The  muscles  which  are  most  frequently  involved  are  those  of 
pen-prehension  rather  than  those  of  pen-movement.  Reviewing  tlie  cases 
as  a  whole,  certain  points  are  important  in  diagnosis — 1.  The  inferences 
which  maybe  drawn  from  an  inspection  of  the  handwriting;  2.  joints 
found  to  be  implicated,  the  joint  affection  being  rheumatic,  neuro- 
pathic, gouty,  or  due  to  strained  position  ;  3.  a  difficulty  in  writing  is 
not  very  infrequently  hereditary,  or  developed  very  early  in  life ;  and 
that,  4.  any  evidence  of  involvement  of  the  nerve  centres  is  decidedly  Tare. 
'  Writer's  cramp'  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  disease  of  'faulty  co-ordina- 
tion,' and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  case,  for  it  is  evident 
that  the  muscles  vised  for  writing  fail  to  work  orderly  together.  We  are 
not,  however,  justified  in  assuming  the  existence  of  a  special  co-oi'dinating 
centre  for  the  controlling  of  the  act  of  writing.  The  existence  of  such  a 
centre  appears  improbable,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 1.  A  case  of 
writer's  cramp  has  never  been  seen  without  peripheral  evidence  of 
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change  ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  change 
other  than  peripheral.  2.  If  there  be  a  co-ordinating  centre  for  writing, 
it  must  be  created,  as  it  were,  by  education.  The  co-ordination  of  writing, 
which  we  are  many  years  in  acquiring,  must  be  distinguished  from  those 
co-ordinated  movements  (such  as  the  symmetrical  movement  of  the  two 
eyes)  which  are  wholly  independent  of  education.  The  fact  that  no  two 
people  hold  their  pens  exactly  alike,  and  that  it  is  scarcely  more  difficult 
to  write  with  the  toes  than  with  the  fingers,  is  much  against  the  proba- 
bility of  the  existence  of  a  writing  centre.  3.  Writer's  cramp  is  never 
suddenly  established,  as  aphasia  sometimes  is.  4.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  a  purely  peripheral  lesion  may  cause  all  the  symptoms  of  writer's 
cramp.  5.  The  fact  that  the  left  hand  (if  used  for  writing)  sometimes 
suffers  as  well  as  the  right,  is  no  evidence  that  the  change  is  central.  In 
previous  writings.  Dr.  Poore  had  spoken  of  '  writer's  cramp'  as  a  'fatigue 
disease,' and  he  is  still  inclined  to  adhere  to  the  word  'fatigue'  as  a 
convenient  expression  for  an  easily  recognisable  and  familiar  condition, 
regarding  the  pathology  of  which  we  are  uncertain.  Occasionally  fatigue 
is  the  expression  of  hypersemia  or  mild  inflammation  of  a  motor  nerve,  and 
the  same  condition  may  be  produced  either  by  overwork  or  by  accidental 
causes,  such  as  cold,  strain,  '  rheumatism,'  or  injury.  Fatigue  especially 
attacks  those  muscles  which  are  subjected  to  prolonged  strain;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  relative  frequency  of  '  writer's  cramp,'  as  compared 
with  other  professional  ailments,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  prolonged  strain 
of  certain  muscles  (those  which  hold  and  steady  the  pen)  is  inseparable 
from  the  act  of  writing.  Finally,  as  to  the  position  of  'writer's  cramp' 
in  the  catalogue  of  diseases.  Dr.  Poore  would  feel  inclined  to  class  it  with 
neuralgia;  that  is,  with  a  disease  the  phenomena  of  which  are  purely 
local,  but  which  we  recognise  as  being  due  n  >t  only  to  conditions  affect- 
ing the  sensory  area  involved,  but  also  to  molecular  change  affecting  any 
part  of  the  sensory  fibre,  whether  before  or  after  its  junction  with  the 
nerve-centre"  {Med.  Ch.  Soc,  Feb.  12,  1878). 

Symptoms. — The  indications  of  the  disease  commencing  are  quite  pain- 
less, beyond  a  feeling  of  tension  or  stiffness  in  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and 
forearm,  or  fingers  only  of  the  hand.  There  may  be  a  feeling  of  fatigue 
of  the  hand,  and  a  tendency  to  grasp  the  pen  more  firmly,  especially  towards 
the  end  of  the  day's  work,  which  are  generally  relieved  by  a  night's  rest. 
It  is  not  till  the  disease  is  fully  expressed  that  convulsions  or  spasms  occur. 
Movements  become  unsteady  by  the  thumb  being  drawn  towards  the 
palm,  while  the  index  and  middle  finger  become  contracted  with  more  or 
less  rigidity.  Every  attempt  to  write  calls  forth  uncontrollable  movements 
in  the  thumb,  the  index  finger,  and  middle  finger,  so  that  the  pen  starts 
up  and  down  on  the  paper.  The  handwriting  ceases  to  be  legible — a  mere 
scrawl  results,  or  grotesque  interrupted  scribbling.  The  more  the  patient 
persists  in  the  attempt  to  write,  the  more  does  the  difficulty  of  steadying 
the  hand  and  using  the  pen  increase.  The  visible  and  sensible  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  are  soon  followed  by  similar 
contractions  of  the  forearms,  even  extending,  in  some  cases,  to  the  upper 
arm.  Apprehensive  attention  to  the  subject,  and  dread  of  the  occurrence 
of  spasm,  are  generally  sufficient  to  ensure  a  paroxysm  after  the  disease  is 
well  established.  The  hand  and  arm  seem  capable  of  every  other  combined 
movement  except  that  of  writing ;  and  when  all  attempts  at  writing  cease, 
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then  the  spasms  also  subside  and  entirely  disappear.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  more  the  patient  attempts  to  continue  writing,  so  much  the  more 
violent  does  the  spasm  become. 

Treatment. — Complete  rest  from  the  usual  mechanical  use  of  the  hand 
must  be  insisted  on.  Nourishing  food,  with  a  milk  diet  in  abundance,  or 
cod-liver  oil,  are  essential.  In  one  case  division  of  the  muscle  in  which  the 
cramp  seemed  first  to  commence  had  a  good  effect  (Stromeyer).  In  four- 
teen days  after  subcutaneous  section  of  the  long  flexor  of  the  thumb,  the 
patient  was  again  able  to  write.  Dieffenbach  often  repeated  a  similar  oper- 
ation, but  without  success.  These  may  be  regarded  as  very  radical  surgical 
methods  of  securing  absolute  rest  to  the  wearied  muscles.  Mr.  Solly,  in 
his  lately  published  surgical  experiences,  described  several  cases  of  this 
peculiar  affection,  in  which  tonic  treatment,  with  rest  from  writing,  was 
attended  with  good  results.  Niemeyer  has  been  successful  with  the 
galvanic  current.  He  applied  the  current  to  the  muscles  of  the  thumb 
and  index  finger.  Exercise  of  the  affected  muscles  materially  tends  to 
increase  the  disease. 

As  to  medicines,  when  the  disease  has  not  gone  beyond  the  sensation 
of  heat  and  cramps  in  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  I  have  seen  good  results  from 
the  syrup  of  the  phosphates  of  iron,  quinine,  and  strychnia;  and  generally 
those  remedies  noticed  under  the  subject  of  anaemia  may  be  prescribed. 
Mechanical  appliances,  such  as  contrivances  which  fill  up,  as  by  a  ball,  the 
palm  of  the  hand  on  which  the  fingers  rest  in  writing,  have  been  of  ser- 
vice ;  and  there  are  also  appliances  by  which  writing  may  be  accomplished 
without  the  aid  of  the  fingers,  and  which  therefore  may  be  of  service  in 
securing  rest  to  them. 

LARYNGISMUS  STRIDULUS  Syn.,  SPASM  OF  THE  GLOTTIS  ;  SPASMODIC 

CROUP;  CHILD-CROWING. 

Latin  Eq.,  Laryngismus  Stridulus — Idem  valent,  Spasmus  Glottidis, 
Angina  Spastica,  Clangor  Infantium  ;  French  Eq.,  Spasme  de  la  Glotte  ; 
German  Eq.,  Millarsches  Asthmci—^ja.,  Krampf  der  Glottis,  Spasmus 
Glottidis  ;  ITALIAN  Eq.,  Spasmo  delta  Gloftide. 

Definition. — A  paroxysmcd  spasmodic  disease  in  which  the  muscles  of  the 
glottis  are  contracted,  the  vocal  cords  tightly  stretched  and  so  ctpproximaied  that 
the  glottis  is  for  a  time  partially  or  completely  closed.  In  the  latter  case  there 
is  arrest  of  the  respiratory  movements  and  apncea.  In  the  former  case  there  is 
stridulous  inspiration  and  dyspnoea.  The  affection  depends  upon  some  morhid 
excitement  of  the  par  vagum  and  its  nerve  centres,  direct  or  reflex,  and  is 
usually  seen  in  infants,  especially  during  the  period  of  first  dentition,  and  in 
children  lefore  the  completion  of  the  second  year  ;  and  in  the  great  mojoiity  of 
cases  hetiveen  the  fourth  and  tenth  month.    It  is  also  seen  in  adults. 

Pathology. — («.)  Causation. — There  are  two  points  which  require 
special  notice: — (1.)  "That  the  immediate  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
stridulous  inspiration  and  apncea,  is  spasm  of  the  adductors  of  the  vocal 
cords ;  and,  (2.)  that  whatever  may  be  the  exciting  cause  of  the  attack, 
whether  it  be  the  irritation  of  teething,  or  the  presence  of  indigestible 
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food  or  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal,  &c.,  in  all  cases  it  acts  through  an 
altered  state  of  the  nervous  centres.  The  facts  which  point  to  an  altera- 
tion in  the  brain  substance  (whether  recognisable  or  not)  are  first,  that 
both  sides  of  the  body  (both  vocal  cords)  are  affected ;  secondly,  that  the 
various  alleged  causes  (such  as  dentition,  indigestion)  are  not  only  often 
in  operation  without  the  production  of  laryngeal  spasm,  but  that  when 
they  do  give  rise  to  that  symptom,  they  necessarily  act  through  the  brain ; 
thirdly,  that  frequently  other  admitted  symptoms  of  cerebral  iriitation^ 
such  as  the  carpo-pedal  contractions,  are  present.  That  the  phenomena 
of  the  disease  depends  on  spasm  of  the  adductors  of  the  vocal  cords  is 
probable  from  the  sudden  onset  and  paroxysmal  character  of  the  disease, 
and  by  it  being  frequently  accompanied  by  other  symptoms  of  a  spasmodic 
nature,  such  as  carpo-pedal  contractions.  Paralysis  of  the  abductors  of 
the  vocal  cords,  the  result  of  pressure  on  the  pneumogastric  or  recurrent 
nerves,  never  causes  such  complete  closure  of  the  glottis,  unless  the 
impaired  innervation  be  associated  with  induced  or  accidental  changes 
in  the  mucous  membrane ;  and  in  the  paralytic  affection,  the  dyspnoea  is  a 
constant,  not  a  varying  symptom,  as  in  laryngismus"  (Morell-Mackenzie). 

"A  rachitic  condition  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  has  frequently  been 
noticed.  Out  of  ninety-six  cases  of  laryngismus  examined  by  Lederer, 
there  was  craniotabes  in  ninety-two.  The  experience  of  Sir  William 
Jenner  and  Dr.  Wiltshire  is  of  a  similar  character.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  thinness  of  the  cranial  bones  in  rickets  allows  pressure  to  be 
exercised  on  the  brain  in  the  occipital  region,  when  the  child  lies  on  its 
back  (Ellasser)  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  tJiat  the  rachitic  dyscrasia  is 
accompanied  by  morbid  changes  of  a  mitritive  character  in  the  structure 
of  the  brain  itself 

"Scrofula  has  also  been  regarded  as  an  active  predisposing  cause  of  the 
disease  (Marsh).  Sometimes  an  attack  is  brought  on  by  tossing  tlie 
child  in  the  air,  and  it  still  more  often  comes  on  in  sleep.  These  facts 
have  been  adduced  by  some  as  an  evidence  of  the  cerebral  nature  of  the 
disease  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  both  in  sleep  and  in  sudden 
movements  of  the  body  the  function  of  respiration,  not  less  than  the 
cerebral  circulation,  is  modified,  and  that  the  spasm  of  the  glottis  may 
originate  in  either  process.  Disease  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord  sometimes  gives  rise  to  it  (Marshall  Hall).  In  cases  of  disease  of 
the  brain  or  medulla,  external  pressure  applied  over  these  parts  has  been 
known  to  cause  laryngismus.  Hydrocephalus  exists  in  some  cases  ;  and 
mental  emotion — especially  terror  and  rage — occasionally  gives  rise  to 
the  spasm." 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  cerehro-spinal  irritation  is  the  more 
immediate  cause  of  the  disorder.  This  has  been  shown  especially  by 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall.  The  irritation  which  establishes  the  reflex  excitement 
consists  mainly  of  three  kinds  : — {a.)  The  irritation  of  teething,  through 
the  trifacial  nerve,  (b.)  The  irritation  of  the  gastric  intestinal  tract  by 
overfeeding  or  improper  food,  through  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  (c.)  The 
irritation  of  constipation,  diarrhoea,  or  intestinal  obstruction,  acting  through 
the  S2nnal  nerves ;  the  action  of  cold  on  the  skin ;  and  the  irritation  of  a 
chronic  skin  affection. 
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These  act  through  the  medium  of  the  sjnnal  marrow,  and  influence — 
(I.)  2'he  constridm-  of  the  larynx,  through  the  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve;  and,  (2.)  the  motions  of  respiration,  through  the  intercostal  and 
diaphragmatic  nerves. 

Indirectly,  the  condition  is  excited  by  the  passage  of  liquids  into  the 
larynx  in  sucking  or  swallowing,  or  from  slight  catarrh  of  the  larynx. 

Congenital  predisposition  exists,  as  in  many  families  almost  all  the 
children  in  succession  are  aifected  (Romberg).  Children  brought  up  by 
the  bottle,  and  in  towns,  are  also  said  to  be  more  liable  to  the  disease 
than  children  brought  up  in  the  country,  and  suckled  at  the  breast. 

(5.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  bronchial  glands  and  the  thjmus  gland  were 
observed  long  ago,  by  Peter  Frank,  to  be  enlarged  in  this  disease.  Since 
then  the  disease  has  been  sometimes  referred  to  the  thymus  and  sometimes 
to  the  bronchial  gland  enlargement,  by  Hood,  Marsh,  Ley,  J.  H.  Kopp, 
Caspari,  Paganstecker,  and  Hirsch.  These  morbid  conditions  act  through 
pressure  on  the  par  ragum  and  recurrent  branch  of  the  inferior  laryngeal 
nerve,  the  superior  laryngeal  remaining  unaffected.  These  enlargements, 
however,  are  now  known  not  to  be  constant,  and  never  cause  complete 
closure  of  the  glottis. 

Symptoms. — The  age  of  the  patient  destroys  the  value  of  subjective 
symptoms,  but  those  of  an  objective  character  are  sufficiently  pronounced. 
The  following  is  a  common  mode  of  onset.  A  child  put  to  bed,  apparently 
in  its  ordinary  state  of  health,  wakes  up  suddenly  at  midnight  with 
difficulty  of  breathing,  inspiration  being  accompanied  by  a  crowing  noise 
similar  to  that  heard  in  croup.  After  a  few  of  these  stridulous  inspira- 
tions, the  frightened  child  bursts  out  crying,  and  in  a  few  minutes  is  fast 
asleep  again,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  But  all  cases  do  not  commence 
in  this  abrupt  way.  The  parents  may  have  noticed  that  for  a  few  days 
previously,  the  child  has  been  peevish  and  fretful,  that  its  appetite  has 
fallen  off,  or  that  there  has  been  a  slight  "  catch"  in  the  breath.  The  first 
attack  most  frequently  occurs  in  the  evening  or  night,  but  not  necessarily 
so.  "  The  next  day  the  child  may  be  quite  well,  and  there  may  be  no 
further  return  of  the  symptoms ;  but  it  often  happens  that  another  attack 
comes  on  about  the  same  hour  the  following  night.  The  second  attack  is 
generally  more  severe  than  the  first,  both  in  its  character  and  duration. 
In  severe  cases,  indeed,  the  paroxysms  are  of  a  most  urgent  kind  and  of 
the  most  frequent  occurrence.  A  severe  fit  of  laryngismus  may  be  thus 
described  :  the  breathing  suddenly  becomes  greatly  embarrassed,  each  act 
of  inspiration  being  much  prolonged  and  accompanied  by  a  harsh  stridor : 
suddenly  the  sound  ceases,  the  glottis  is  completely  closed,  and  the 
respiratory  movements  of  the  chest  are  suspended.  The  flush  which  first 
lit  up  the  countenance  gives  way  to  pallor,  and  afterwards  to  lividity.  The 
eyeballs  roll,  the  veins  of  the  neck  are  turgid,  the  fingers  close  on  the 
thumb,  which  is  bent  in  the  palm,  and  the  hands  are  flexed  on  the  wrist. 
Spasm  likewise  aff"ects  the  feet,  the  great  toe  is  drawn  away  from  the 
other  toes,  and  the  foot  is  flexed  and  rotated  slightly  outwards.  These 
so-called  '  carpo-pedal '  contractions  are  probably  sometimes  accompanied 
with  great  pain."  Sometimes  the  affection  commences  by  these  spasms  of 
the  fingers  and  toes  preceding  the  crowing  inspiration.  Dr.  Craigie  men- 
tions a  case,  in  which  these  symptoms  preceded  the  laryngeal  phenomena 
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for  weeks  before  a  paroxysm  of  spasmodic  breathing  took  place.  The 
duration  of  the  disease  varies  from  three  or  four  weeks  to  several  months. 
The  duration  of  the  fit  lasts  from  a  few  minutes  to  ten  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  and  several  fits  may  take  place  in  the  course  of  a  day,  after  which 
a  week  or  more  may  pass  without  their  repetition.  It  is  in  very  bad 
cases  that  the  fits  repeat  themselves  frequently,  and  in  which  the  general 
convulsions  are  apt  to  occur,  and  the  case  to  prove  fatal.  Even  when  a 
child  has  remained  for  months  without  a  paroxysm,  there  is  always  a 
tendency  to  relapse.  During  these  fits  of  suspended  respiration,  there  is 
great  fear  of  death,  and  the  child  may  really  seem  dead,  till  after  a  period 
of  about  two  minutes  the  characteristic  gasp  is  followed  by  the  thin 
stridulous  breathing. 

On  stripping  the  child  it  is  seen  that  during  each  inspiration  the 
epigastrium  and  intercostal  spaces  sink  in  instead  of  expanding  as  they 
should  do ;  and  on  listening  to  the  chest  it  is  found  that  very  little  air 
enters  during  inspiration.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  paroxysm 
just  described,  the  patient  may  survive  it,  the  apnoea  being  succeeded  by 
stridulous  breathing,  and  by  relaxation  of  the  spasmodic  contractions  of 
the  feet  and  hands ;  but  when  the  symptoms  are  of  the  dangerous 
character  just  described,  the  paroxysm  is  sure  to  be  quickly  followed  by 
others — in  one  of  which  the  child  dies.  The  severity  of  the  attacks  varies 
between  the  mild  paroxysm  which  has  been  described  as  occurring  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  and  one  suflSciently  intense  to  cause  death. 
The  spasm  is  characterised  by  its  sudden  onset  and  by  its  complete 
remission,  and  as  a  rule  by  the  entire  absence  of  fever,  and  by  the 
progressive  severity  of  the  spasm,  as  regards  recurrence,  duration,  and 
intensity.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  febrile  disturbance, 
"vrhen  the  spasm  has  been  more  prolonged  but  less  intense.  The  tempera- 
ture in  such  cases  is  often  as  high  as  99'5°  or  100°  Fahr.,  but  rarely 
higher.  The  urine  both  during  and  shortly  after  the  attack,  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  albumen,  especially  if  the  embarrassment  to  the  breathing 
has  been  of  long  duration.  Some  of  the  associated  symptoms  of  laryn- 
gismus may  be  present,  such  as  hydrocephalus,  a  rachitic  condition,  or 
enlargement  of  the  thymus  body. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  the  sudden,  violent  interruption  of  respiration  by  spasm 
which  is  pathognomonic  of  the  seizure.  There  is  no  cough,  and  no  hoarse- 
ness— the  par  vagum  alone  is  affected ;  so  that  croup,  or  laryngeal  catarrh, 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  laryngismus  stridulus.  The  distinctly  inter- 
mittent nature  of  the  affection,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  absence  of  febrile 
disturbance,  diflPerentiates  it  from  true  croup,  and  its  own  distinctive 
characters  from  all  other  diseases.  Sometimes,  however,  there  are 
difficulties  of  diagnosis ;  the  practitioner  may  be  called  suddenly  to  see  a 
child  gasping  for  breath,  and  the  bystanders  may  be  too  excited  or  too 
stupid  to  give  an  intelligent  history.  One  should  therefore  never  neglect 
to  take  the  temperature  of  the  body,  or  to  examine  the  fauces  for  false 
membrane. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  depends  on  the  character  of  the  paroxysm 
and  its  supposed  cause.  The  cases  mainly  dependent  on  reflex  causes 
(dentition  or  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal)  generally  do  well,  whilst 
those  due  to  direct  pressure  and  those  mainly  caused  by  cerebral  irritation 
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are  more  frequently  fatal.  Thymic  asthma  is  especially  dangerous,  and  if 
there  is  evidence  (such  as  considerable  enlargement  of  the  gland)  to  show 
that  the  spasm  is  of  that  character,  the  most  unfavourable  opinion  must 
be  given.  The  length  of  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  is  a  good 
prognostic  guide — the  longer  the  intervals  the  better  the  chance  of 
recovery  (Morell-Mackenzie).  More  than  300  children  in  England 
and  Wales  die  yearly  from  this  affection,  of  whom  about  200  are  infants 
under  a  year  old. 

Treatment. — Two  important  indications  have  to  be  fulfilled  in  carrying 
out  the  treatment — viz.,  the  relief  of  the  paroxysm,  and  the  removal  of 
the  morbid  condition,  whether  local  or  general,  which  gave  rise  to  it. 

"The  immediate  treatment  generally  falls  to  the  nurse  or  mother. 
The  little  patient  should  be  raised  and  placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  and 
then  he  may  be  slapped  on  the  back,  cold  water  may  be  dashed  in  the 
face,  and  ammonia  or  strong  acetic  acid  held  to  the  nose.  These  measures 
are  often  successful  by  giving  rise  to  violent  expiratory  actions ;  but 
remedies  calculated  to  relieve  spasm  are  equally  successful.  The  warm 
bath  may  be  used  and  emetics  given  directly  there  is  a  sign  of  the  stridor 
— when  the  pai'oxysm  is  on,  the  cliild  will  not  drink.  A  favoiirite  remedy 
in  Germany,  and  one  that  is  highly  successful,  is  tickling  the  fauces  with 
the  finger  or  a  feather  until  vomiting  is  produced.  Depressing  enemata, 
such  as  tobacco,  have  likewise  been  recommended,  but  their  use  is 
attended  with  considei-able  danger.  The  ordinary  rules  for  the  treatment 
of  disease  apply  here ;  that  is  to  say,  gentle  remedies  should  be  used  in 
mild  cases,  and  those  of  a  more  powerful  character  in  dangerous  ones. 
Putting  the  lower  part  of  the  child's  body  in  a  hot  bath  and  dashing  cokl 
water  in  its  face,  is  a  simple  and  sometimes  successful  plan.  The  inhala- 
tion of  chloroform  is  a  very  valuable  remedy,  but  of  course  must  be  used 
with  great  care,  and  cannot  safely  be  employed  by  non-professional 
persons.  If  the  child  appears  to  be  sinking  from  the  apnoja,  the  trachea 
must,  of  course,  be  opened,  and  artificial  respiration  resorted  to.  Indeed 
this  should  even  be  adopted  by  the  practitioner  should  he  arrive  shortly 
after  the  apparent  extinction  of  life.  Some  practitioners  recommend  the 
iise  of  antispasmodic  remedies  (whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral) 
between  the  fits"  (Morell-Mackenzie). 

Where  the  exciting  cause  of  the  attack  can  be  traced  to  dentition,  the 
gums  should  be  lanced ;  if  the  affection  should  appear  to  be  due  to 
intestinal  derangement,  means  must  be  taken  to  remove  any  source  of 
irritation  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  for  this  purpose  perhaps  the  best 
remedy  is  a  small  dose  of  castor-oil.  Thymic  enlargement  should  be  treated 
by  the  application  of  leeches  (according  to  the  patient's  age  and  strengtKX 
and  afterwards  by  counter-irritation.  As  regards-  the  constitutional  state 
predisposing  to  the  disease,  suitable  treatment  will  be  found  detailed  in 
the  various  articles  in  these  volumes  which  treat  of  scrofula,  rickets, 
hydrocephalus,  parasites,  and  the  like.  Spasm  of  the  glottis  has 
hitherto  been  treated  as  an  infantile  disorder,  but  it  sometimes  occurs  in 
adults.  It  is  usually  met  with  in  women,  and  is  commonly  regarded  as 
hysterical.  In  these  cases,  sedative  inhalations  (which  cannot  well  be 
used  in  the  treatment  of  children)  generally  give  prompt  relief. 

During  the  intervals  of  paroxysm  means  must  be  taken  to  prevent  its 
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recurrence.  These  mainly  consist  of  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  A  searching  purgative  is  generally  called  for  to  clear 
out  the  contents  of  the  bowels — calomel,  jalap,  and  castor-oil  are  the  most 
useful  agents.  Belladonna,  to  the  extent  of  one-sixth  of  a  grain  thrice 
daily,  combined  Avith  bromide  of  potassium  or  of  ammonium,  may  be  of  use. 
Sinapisms  and  linaments  to  the  spine  are  also  of  use.  The  diet  ought  to 
be  carefully  regulated.  Change  of  air  is  generally  called  for,  and  the 
tepid  and  cold  bath  must  be  in  daily  use. 


SHAKING  PALSY. 

Latin  Eq.,  Paralysis  Agitans;  French  Eq.,  Paralijsie  Tremhlante;  German 
Eq.,  Paralysis  Agitans;  Italian  Eq.,  Paralisi  Tremula. 

Definition. — Involuntary  tremors,  continuous  and  permanent,  idth  lessened 
muscular  poiver,  agitating  various  members  increasingly,  allowing  no  peace;  and 
tvhile  purposed  movements  may  exaggerate  the  shaking,  repose  does  not  cause  its 
disappearance,  and  sleep  alone  puts  a  temporary  stop  to  the  spasmodic  agitation 
of  the  affected  members.  The  affection  may  commence  in  the  hands,  arms,  or 
head,  and  gradually  extend  over  the  ivholc  body. 

Pathology. — In  making  a  distinction  between  diSerent  kinds  of  tremor, 
Charcot  mentions  that  they  may  be  divided  into  two  groups : — one,  in 
which  tremor  is  in  some  sort  permanent;  another,  in  which  tremor  only 
supervenes  on  purposed  movements.  Paralysis  agitans  illustrates  the 
former;  the  tremors  which  attend  disseminated  sclerosis  illustrate  the  latter, 
when  the  tremors  only  appear  under  certain  conditions.  This  distinction 
is  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  analysis  of  the  history  of  chronic 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system  accompanied  by  tremors.  Paralysis  agitans 
was  first  described  by  Dr.  Parkinson  in  1817,  under  the  name  of  "  Shaking- 
Palsy;  "  and  Charcot  has  most  recently  collected  all  the  facts  relating  to  it. 

(a.)  Causation. — (1.)  External  causes  are  noted,  such  as  the  influence  of 
violent  shocks  to  the  nervous  system — fright,  terror,  the  sudden  com- 
munication of  bad  news,  &c.;  (2.)  influence  of  prolonged  exposure  to  moist 
cold ;  and,  (3.)  the  irritation  of  certain  peripheral  nerves  supervening  in 
consequence  of  Avounds  or  contusions.  Of  predispiosing  causes,  it  has  now 
been  noted  that  it  is  not  always  a  senile  disease.  Although  it  usually  sets 
in  after  forty,  cases  are  cited  in  Avhich  it  began  as  early  as  twenty  years 
of  age.  It  is  found  as  commonly  in  males  as  in  females.  The  actual  causes 
remain  unknoAvn ;  but  Charcot  assigns  the  foUoAving  : — (1.)  Damp  cold,  such 
as  arises  from  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  a  badly  ventilated  apartment,  or  in 
a  low  dark  dwelling  on  a  ground  floor.  (2.)  Acide  moral  emotion. — The 
disease  is  generally  one  of  advanced  life  (those  especially  Avho  have 
passed  their  fortieth  or  fiftieth  year),  and  progresses  slowly — so  slowly 
that  cases  Avithin  my  oAvn  knowledge  have  continued  during  the  past 
thirty  years  Avith  little  or  no  change.  It  is  not,  hoAvever,  to  be  regarded 
as  quite  a  senile  disease.  Duchenne  relates  the  case  of  a  patient  who 
was  a  lad  of  sixteen.  The  intellect  remains  unimpaired,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  movements  become  so  constant  as  to  prevent  sleep  and  lead 
to  exhaustion  that  any  danger  is  to  be  feared.    Extension  of  the  disease 
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is  marked  by  deglutition  and  mastication  becoming  difficult,  by  the 
walk  becoming  unsafe  from  tripping  up  of  the  feet.  The  constitution 
begins  then  to  suffer,  and  general  paralysis  with  coma  finally  prove  fatal. 
It  is  a  state  of  decay. 

(b.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — No  important  visceral  lesion  is  found  after  death, 
such  as  are  often  found  in  disseminated  sclerosis  or  progressive  locomotor 
ataxia.  M.  Charcot  has  described  two  kinds  of  lesions  which  he  has 
found.  In  the  first  kind  the  following  morbid  appearances  were  con- 
stant:— (1.)  Obliteration  of  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  from 
germination  of  the  epithelial  elements  which  line  the  ependyma;  (2.) 
germination  of  the  nuclei  which  surround  the  ependyma ;  (3.)  pigmenta- 
tion of  nerve  cells,  most  marked  in  Clarke's  column  chiefly.  Of  the 
second  kind  of  lesion,  two  of  the  three  cases  had  a  multiplication  of  the 
amyloid  corpuscles ;  and  in  the  third  case  there  was  a  patch  of  sclerosis 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bulbus  rachidmis. 

Symptoms. — Besides  the  phenomena  stated  in  the  definition,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  lessened  muscular  or  motor  impotence  appears  to  be  due 
in  part  to  the  rigidity  which  prevails  in  the  muscles.  Frequently  also, 
at  an  early,  but  usually  at  a  late  period,  the  patient  loses  the  faculty  of 
preserving  equilibrium  whilst  walking ;  or  there  is  a  tendency  to  propul- 
sion or  to  retropulsion.  Without  feeling  any  giddiness,  the  patient  is  (in 
the  first  case)  propelled  forward,  and,  as  it  were,  compelled  to  adopt  a 
quick  pace.  He  is  unable,  without  extreme  difficulty,  to  stop — being 
apparently  forced  to  follow  a  moving  centre  of  gravity.  With  these 
phenomena  there  are  also  associated  a  peculiar  attitude  of  the  body  and 
its  members,  a  fixed  look  and  immobile  features.  Although  the  march 
of  the  disease  appears  to  be  slow,  it  is  nevertheless  jDrogressive ;  and  the 
fatal  term  arrives  either  by  the  advance  of  age,  or  because  of  intercurrent 
diseases,  such  as  pneumonia,  which  may  be  accidental  or  the  result  of 
marasmus,  or  mere  confinement  to  bed,  death  taking  place  from  a  sort  of 
nervous  exhaustion,  in  which  nutrition  degenerates,  the  patient  cannot 
sleep,  and  bed-sores  form. 

The  disease  commences  in  one  of  two  ways — either  slowly  and  pro- 
gressively, or  in  an  abrupt  manner.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  invasion 
is  insidious,  the  tremor  being  limited  to  the  thumb,  the  hand,  or  the  foot. 
This  trifling  symptom  may  long  remain  solitary,  and  presents  certain 
characteristics.  If  the  hand  is  attacked,  its  several  parts  oscillate  over 
each  other.  The  patient  "  closes  the  fingers  on  the  thumb,  as  though  in 
the  act  of  spinning  wool ;  at  the  same  moment  the  wrist  is  bent  by  rapid 
jerks  upon  the  forearm,  and  the  forearm  on  the  arm — the  tremors  being 
merely  passing  and  transitory,  breaking  out  when  least  expected,  the 
patient  at  the  same  time  enjoying  complete  repose  of  mind  and  body, 
while  the  tremors  frequently  occur  without  his  being  conscious  of  their 
occurrences.  As  the  disease  augments  in  intensity,  the  tremor  invades 
little  by  little  the  parts  which  have  remained  sound — aff'ections  of  the 
feet  following  those  of  the  hand.  The  tremors  are  commonly  confined 
for  a  long  time  to  the  members  of  one  side  (hemiplegic  type),  or  to  the  two 
lower  extremities  {paraplegic  type).  Sometimes  tremor  is  not  absolutely 
the  first  symptom.  It  may  be  preceded  by  a  feeling  of  fatigue ;  or  by 
rheumatoid  or  neuralgic  pains,  which  are  occasionally  most  severe,  occupy- 
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ing  the  member  or 'region  which  shall  soon  be  seized  by  the  convulsive 
agitation.  An  abrupt  invasion  of  the  disease  is  usually  the  consequence 
of  some  moral  cause,  such  as  terror.  It  may  then  occupy  one  member 
only,  or  in  all  the  limbs  at  once ;  and  after  a  series  of  alternate  improve- 
ments and  exacerbations — from  one  to  three  years — it  becomes  permanent. 
When  perfectly  developed  the  movements  are  almost  incessant  in  severe 
cases ;  but  the  intensity  is  not  the  same  at  all  times.  Moral  emotions 
and  voluntary  movements  augment  it;  and  paroxysms  of  movement 
occur  spontaneously,  without  appreciable  cause.  Natural  sleep,  and  sleep 
induced  by  chloroform,  always  annihilate  the  convulsive  jerking  for  the 
time  being.  The  tremors  are  characterised  by  rhythmical  and  involuntary 
oscillations,  as  of  different  parts  of  the  hand,  recalling  the  appearance  of 
certain  co-ordinated  movements ;  as  when  the  thumb  moves  over  the 
fingers,  as  when  a  pencil  or  paper  ball  is  rolled  between  them ;  or  move- 
ments more  complicated,  as  when  a  piece  of  bread  is  being  crumbled  to 
pieces.  M.  Charcot  considers  these  peculiarities  as  specially  belonging  to 
the  tremor  oi  paralysis  agitans,  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  species.  The 
handwriting  also  exhibits  characters  which  are  somewhat  special — great 
irregularities,  for  instance,  in  the  thickness  and  heaviness  of  the  strokes, 
with  irregularity  and  sinuosity  of  the  lines,  especially  in  the  up-strokes. 
The  head  and  neck  usually  remain  unaffected.  The  muscles  of  the  face 
are  motionless,  so  that  there  is  a  fixity  of  look,  and  the  features  wear  a 
permanent  expression  of  mournfulness.  The  tongue  is  not  uncommonly 
tremulous.  There  is  no  real  difficulty  of  speech ;  but  utterance  is  jerky 
and  slow.  M.  Charcot  further  points  out  another  characteristic  to  be 
seen  in  the  rigidity  to  be  found  in  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  and 
also  in  those  of  the  neck  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  disease.  Cramps  are 
first  complained  of,  after  which,  when  stiffness  is  established,  the  attitude 
becomes  characteristic.  There  is  a  slowness  in  carrying  out  intended 
movements.  The  head  is  greatly  bent  forward  and  fixed.  The  body  also 
is  slightly  inclined  forward  when  the  patient  is  standing.  The  habitual 
attitudes  of  the  hands  are  also  peculiar,  simulating  those  of  primitive 
chronic  articular  rheumatism,  but  wanting  in  the  articular  tumefaction 
and  stiffness,  and  in  the  osseous  deposits  and  crackling  which  are  observed 
in  nodose  rheumatism.  Uneasy  sensations  all  over  the  body  also  prevail, 
especially  an  habitual  sensation  of  excessive  heat.  Cramps  are  complained 
of,  and  a  feeling  of  utter  prostration  exists,  especially  after  an  aggravated 
fit  of  trembUng,  even  after  insignificant  efforts ;  and  there  is  a  perpetual 
desire  for  change  of  posture.  The  terminal  period  commences  when 
nutrition  of  the  muscles  has  begun  to  be  impaired  by  fatty  degeneration ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  mind  becomes  cloudy  and  memory  is  lost. 
General  prostration  sets  in,  urine  and  faeces  are  passed  unconsciously,  and 
eschars  appear  upon  the  sacrum.  At  this  terminal  period  it  is  also 
frequently  noticed  that  the  tremors  diminish,  and  may  even  disappear. 

Treatment. — Hyoscyamine  is  a  palliative  merely,  while  strychnine,  ergot  of 
rye,  hyoscyamus  and  opium,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  Calabar  bean  all  aggravate  the 
tremors.  The  use  of  the  continued  current  of  a  galvanic  pile  has  been 
attended  with  success  in  the  hands  of  Eemak  and  Russell  Reynolds. 
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CHOREA — Syn.,  ST.  VITUS'S  DANCE. 

Latin  Eq.,  Chorea;  French  Eq.,  ChorSe;  German  Eq.,  Veitztanz — Syn., 
Chorea;  Italian  Eq.,  Corea. 

Definition. — An  irregular  spasmodic  convulsive  action  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  ceasing  during  sleep,  of  a  clonic  himl,  especially  a  profusion  of  move- 
onents  of  the  face  in  smiles  and  frowns,  and  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  in 
gesticulations.  The  movements  are  either  entirely  ivithdrawn  from  the  control 
of  volition,  or  hut  little  under  the  direction  of  the  will.  The  disease  is  brought 
on  by  fear  or  emotion,  or  without  obvious  exciting  cause.  It  has  special  relation 
to  certain  other  nerve-disorders,  also  to  rheumatism  and  to  heart  affections. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — The  history  of  this  disease  is  a  picture  of 
superstition.  As  late  as  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  studied  by  physicians,  but  was  supposed  to  depend 
on  supernatural  causes,  or  what  was  termed  "  demoniacal  possession."  In 
Germany  it  was  said  to  have  been  epidemic  for  two  centuries ;  and  the 
patients  (probably  many  of  them  maniacs)  were  wont  to  join  in  frantic 
dances.  As  late  as  1673  it  was  the  custom  for  them  to  go  in  procession 
to  the  church  of  some  favourite  saint,  of  whom  St.  John,  St.  Guy,  and  St. 
Vitus  were  the  most  in  repute ;  hence  the  name  of  St.  Vitus's  Dance,  by 
which  the  disease  is  sometimes  identified.  Medicinal  remedies  were 
supposed  to  be  unavailing  in  such  a  disorder,  hence  the  priests  said 
masses,  sung  hymns,  and  sought  by  such  means  to  exorcise  the  fiend 
l)elieved  to  be  in  possession  of  the  patient. 

The  disease  frequently  attacks  children  otherwise  in  good  health,  and 
without  any  obvious  cause.  When  any  cause  is  assigned,  it  is  usually 
terror.  In  Dr.  J.  T.  Arlidge's  analysis  fright  stands  as  causing  one-fifth 
out  of  156  cases.  The  symptoms  have  been  known  to  follow  the 
fright  in  a  day  or  two;  at  other  times  about  three  or  even  six  weeks  have 
elapsed  before  the  disease  became  manifest.  The  causes  producing  this 
affection,  however,  have  also  been  referred  to  mental  impressions.  For 
example,  Dr.  Mayo  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  in  the  fourth  month  of 
her  pregnancy  who  had  a  disgusting  object  thrown  at  her  bosom.  She 
continued  for  two  months  in  a  state  of  extreme  nervous  illness  from  this, 
circumstance,  but  recovered,  and  went  her  full  time,  remarking,  however, 
that  the  child  was  extraordinarily  lively  in  the  womb,  and  that  she  was 
often  overcome  with  the  sensations  it  produced.  At  birth,  the  child  (a 
girl)  displayed  the  writhing  motions  of  chorea,  and  continued  to  suffer 
throughout  life.  When  she  was  about  thirty  years  of  age  she  had  the 
appearance  of  an  elderly  child,  with  a  head  remarkably  small,  and  a  mind 
hardly  removed  from  complete  idiocy. 

Chorea  is  limited,  or  nearly  so,  to  early  life,  and  is  rarely  seen  after 
twentj.  It  seems  to  be  most  frequent  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  four- 
teen ;  and  it  is  more  common  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  three-fourths 
of  the  patients  being  females  (Heberden).  Dr.  iLufz  regards  the  ages 
from  five  years  to  fifteen  as  the  most  liable  to  chorea;  and  that  girls  are 
three  times  more  frequently  sufferers  than  boys.    Dr.  Todd's  experience 
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sliows  that  chorea  generally  occurs  between  nine  and  fifteen  years  of 
age.    It  is  a  disease  of  childhood,  greatly  more  prevalent  at  the 

'  period  of  second  dentition  and  at  the  period  of  puberty  than  at  other 
periods;  and  although  symptoms  somewhat  resembling  those  of  chorea 
are  sometimes  seen  in  adults,  and  at  more  advanced  ages,  still  such  cases 
are  exceptional.  It  may  even  be  questioned  whether  they  are  due  to 
exactly  the  same  morbid  condition  as  that  which  gives  rise  to  the  ordi- 
nary clonic  convulsions  of  early  life.  Before  the  sixth  year  the  disease 
is  rare,  and  is  equally  uncommon  after  the  age  of  fifteen.    In  a  careful 

i  analysis  of  156  cases  of  chorea  by  Dr.  John  T.  Arlidge,  Physician  to  the 
North  Staffordshire  Infirmary,  the  results  as  to  age  and  sex  were  con- 
firmatory of  the  general  statement  that  chorea  is  especially  a  disease 
of  girls  under  puberty.  His  analysis  showed  a  rapid  rise  in  the 
numbers  affected  after  the  eighth  year  is  attained,  and  this  reaches 
its  maximum  in  the  course  of  the  tenth  year;  it  then  falls  as 
rapidly  till  the  sixteenth  year,  when  an  increase  again,  of  smaller 
amount,  is  met  with,  and  is  maintained  almost  to  the  same  extent  in 
the  following  year,  after  which  cases  are  few.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note 
that  the  cases  among  girls  of  fourteen  and  upwards  comprise  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  relapses;  and  that  not  a  few  of  them  are 
attended  with  evident  nerve  lesions,  accompanied  with  heart  disease; 

i  or,  they  are  of  reflex  origin,  as  from  uterine  disorders  or  pregnancy.  In 
certain  cases  an  hereditary  tendency  to  the  disease  has  been  observed 
(Niebieyer);  but  the  results  of  Dr.  Arlidge's  analysis  show  that  the 
"predisposition  is  very  rare."  The  mimic  influence  of  example  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  as  a  cause,  especially  in  the  epidemics  of  chorea,  which 
are  apt  to  prevail  in  boarding  schools,  just  as  they  occurred  in  the  Middle 
Ages ;  and,  lastly,  reflex  causes,  such  as  irritation  f  rom  ivorms  in  the  intestines, 
onanism,  pregnancy; — each  must  have  due  consideration  in  all  inquiries  as 
to  the  causes  of  chorea.  Much  evidence  has  been  brought  forward 
in  favour  of  the  humoral  or  I'heumatic  character  of  the  disorder. 
Dr.  Copland  has  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  indicate  the 
complication  of  chorea  with  that  class  of  diseases,  (London  Medical 
Bepository,  Vol.  XV.)  His  views  have  been  subsequently  confirmed 
by  Drs.  Pritchard  and  Eoeser,  and  more  recently  by  the  more 
elaborate  researches  of  the  late  Dr.  Begbie,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Dr. 
See.  Numerous  instances  have  also  been  adduced  by  Andral,  Bouillaud, 
Bright,  Mackintosh,  Watson,  E.  B.  Todd,  Kirkes,  and  others,  in 
which  diseased  conditions  of  the  heart  and  pericardium  have  been 
attended  with,  or  have  given  rise  to,  spasmodic  diseases  of  the  nature  of 
clwrea,  paralysis,  mania,  or  dementia ;  and  the  evidence  of  these  writers  is 
amply  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  affected 
with  chorea  have  suffered  from  cardiac  or  synovial  rheumatism  previously. 
Dr.  Sidney  Einger  has  observed  one  or  two  cases  of  chorea  with  consider- 
able elevation  of  the  temperature,  but  without  any  of  the  ordinary 
evidences  of  rheumatism.  He  believes  such  cases  may  tend  to  show  that 
even  in  those  in  whom  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  previous  rheumatism, 
it  nevertheless  probably  existed,  but  was  latent  in  respect  of  all  the 
symptoms,  except  elevation  of  the  body  temperature.  But  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  all  have  not  so  suffered.  The  presumed  blood-condition, 
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similar  to  that  which  exists  in  rheumatism,  can  only  thus  be  regarded  as 
one  of  many  occasional  causes,  the  real  essence  of  the  disease  being  a 
perverted  nervous  function,  the  exact  sources  or  morbid  anatomical  changes 
to  account  for  which  are  still  not  exactly  determined. 

Choreic  patients  are  nearly  always  in  low  health.  They  are  often 
ansemic,  and  generally  of  emotional  or  excitable  nervous  temperament, 
with  feeble  nerve-power.  The  disease  is  more  prevalent  among  patients 
engaged  in  the  pottery  manufactures  of  North  Staffordshire  than  among 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  district.  In  about  one-seventh  of  the 
number  examined  by  Dr.  Arlidge  rheumatism  or  rheumatic  pains,  or  heart- 
disease,  was  found  to  have  affected  one  or  both  parents;  consumption 
also  appears  to  have  been  as  frequently  a  family  inheritance;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  nervous  disorders  among  immediate  relatives.  Of 
the  number  of  patients  in  whose  cases  the  fact  was  ascertained,  rheuma- 
tism had  occurred  previously  to  the  chorea  in  about  one-fifth;  but  it 
would  seem,  as  far  as  inquiry  was  made,  that  scarlatina  was  about  as 
frequent  an  antecedent  as  rheumatism.  Distinct  evidence  of  cardiac 
lesion  was  found  in  rather  more  than  one-fourth  of  ninety-two  cases 
in  which  it  was  sought  for  and  noted.  In  thirty-seven  of  these,  which 
were  the  most  recently  collected,  it  was  discovered  only  in  one-fifth. 
Impaired  nerve-power,  either  congenital  or  acquired,  must  be  admitted 
to  exist  in  all  the  subjects  of  chorea.  The  condition  will  oftener  be 
congenital,  the  children  being  born  delicate — i.e.,  born  with  impaired 
powers  of  resistance  to  any  injurious  impression.  When  such  children 
become  ancemic,  we  get  the  double  condition  out  of  which  chorea  springs ; 
then  add  rheumatism,  indigestion,  some  say  worms  ;  or  add  fear,  or  emotion, 
and  when  lesions  of  irritation  are  set  up,  the  balance  of  nerve  power  is 
destroyed,  and  we  get  chorea  (Dr.  Andrew  Clark,  Brit.  Med.  Journ., 
Oct.  21,  1876). 

As  to  assigned  causes,  sudden  fright  and  previous  rheumatic  and  choreic 
attacks  severally  are  productive  of  the  disease  in  a  like  proportion — namely, 
one-fifth  each.  Of  the  remaining  two-fifths,  reflex  irritation,  antecedent  ejnleptic 
fits,  and  injuries  to  the  head,  were  made  accountable  for  a  considerable 
proportion ;  the  cause  being  unknown  or  unassigned  in  the  rest. 

As  to  a  classification  of  the  cases.  Dr.  Arlidge's  analysis  shows — 
(1.)  A  group  such  as  are  met  with  in  children  up  to  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  in  most  of  whom  the  disorder  exhibits  itself  in  its 
simplest  and  highly  curable  form.  In  this  simple  form,  rheumatism, 
cardiac  and  cerebral  lesion,  do  not  constitute  an  element ;  but  there  are 
exhaustion,  ansemia,  a  disturbed  nervous  condition,  and  defective  nutri- 
tion always  present.  This  form  best  deserves  the  special  name — chorea. 
(2.)  A  group  connected  with  the  occurrence  of  rheumatism,  and  with  cardiac 
lesions  traceable  thereto.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  chorea  is  due 
directly  to  embola  in  the  great  ganglionic  centres  of  the  brain,  although  it 
may  probably  be  due  indirectly  to  them,  and  to  their  paralysing  and 
inhibitory  action  upon  the  controlling  power  of  the  cerebral  lobes.  (3.) 
There  appear  grounds  for  believing  (although  further  investigation  if 
necessary  to  establish  the  relation  and  its  frequency),  that  there  may  h( 
a  group  of  scarlatinal  cases  of  chorea,  parallel  with  the  rheumatic,  anc 
probably  nearly  or  often  having  concomitant  cardiac  lesions.  Henc 
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Dr.  Arlidge's  analysis  does  not  admit  of  the  doctrine  that  chorea  is 
always  of  cerebral  origin.  (4.)  Clinical  experience  certainly  indicates 
a  not  uncommon  spinal  origin  of  cases  of  chorea — namely,  such  as  are 
attributable  {a  not  inconsiderable  proportion)  to  reflex  causes,  such  for 
example  as  the  chorea  of  pregnancy  (Arlidge,  B.  M.  Journ.,  p.  799, 
Dec.  8,  1877.) 

Cardiac  affections  are  apt  to  supervene  in  cases  of  chorea,  differing  in 
kind  as  -well  as  in  degree,  namely, — (1.)  Rheumatic  endocarditis,  or 
I  pericarditis,  resulting  in  organic  change ;  (2.)  Functional  derangement 
I  and  cardiac  murmurs,  due  to  an  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood 
jj  (Eomberg)  ;  (3.)  A  chronic  affection  of  the  heart  itself,  "  evidenced  by 
the  existence  of  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  left  apex,  which  cannot  be 
referred  to  inflammation  or  organic  change  of  the  mitral  valve,  which  has 
1  not  the  usual  accompaniments  of  a  hsemic  murmur,  but  which  does  seem 
plausibly  ascribable   to  disordered  action  of  the  muscular  apparatus 
'connected  with  the  valve"  (Walshe).    The  late  Dr.  Kirkes  showed,  from 
host-mortem  evidence,  that  particles  of  fibrine  from  the  heart's  valves  might 
VoQ  carried  to  the  brain  vessels,  causing  plugging  or  embolism  of  one  or 
{more  of  them ;  and  he  also  argued  that  chronic  symptoms  might,  in  some 

t'f^ases,  be  produced  thereby.  These  were  the  next  important  discoveries 
nd  steps  in  the  elucidation  of  the  pathology  of  chorea. 
(6.)  Marhid  Anatomy. — The  morbid  appearances  of  the  body  which  have 
^  een  observed  more  recently  in  cases  of  chorea,  and  recorded  especially 
by  Drs.  W.  H.  Dickinson,  Broadbent,  Bastian,  Hughlings  Jackson,  Charcot, 
[Jaccoud,  Trousseau,  Ogle,  Barnes,  Wilks,  Moxon,  Bristowe,  Stephen 
[Mackenzie,  and  John  T.  Arlidge  (of  the  North  Staffordshire  Infirmary), 
aave  recently  cleared  up  many  points  regarding  the  pathology  of  this  disease, 
phich  were  left  in  darkness  or  obscurity  since  the  time  of  Sydenham, 
pullen,  Eostan,  Bright,  Stoll,  Pinel,  and  others,  who  had  frequent 
ppportunities  of  examining  cases  of  chorea.  These  early  investigators 
failed  to  detect  any  morbid  appearances  other  than  those  which  were 
lommonly  seen  in  affections  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Accordingly, 
rarious  views  have  been  entertained  regarding  the  pathology  of  chorea, 
Ivhich  may  be  classed  as  follows: — (1.)  By  some  pathologists  chorea 
ps  been  regarded  as  a  disorder  entirely  functional  or  dynamic,  and  inde- 
pendent of  organic  change — a  belief  rapidly  being  set  aside,  as  facts  relative 
jo  the  existence  of  specific  lesions  are  accumulating  from  more  exact  and 
letter  methods  of  observation.  (2.)  It  is  believed  by  some,  and  not 
rithout  good  reason,  that  the  blood,  at  all  events  in  some  cases  of  chorea, 
primarily  diseased,  or  secondarily  becomes  diseased  constitutionally,  the 
Irecise  nature  of  the  change  being  as  yet  unknown.  (3.)  Associated  with 
bme  other  diseases,  whose  pathology  is  better  known,  chorea  has  been 
pgarded  either  as  a  concomitant  feature,  or  as  a  consequence  of  their 
revious  existence :  such,  for  instance,  as  rheumatism  and  disease  of  the  heart. 
r.)  Pauses  in  the  muscular  movements  of  chorea  occurring  during  sleep, 
id  from  the  action  of  chloroform,  render  it  probable  that  the  perversion 
'  motor  influence  is  derived  from  the  brain  rather  than  the  spinal  cord. 
The  structures  which  most  obviously  manifest  disordered  action  during 
fe  are  the  nerves  and  muscles ;  and  for  the  following  reasons  we  are  led 
I  b  believe  that  they  are  maintained  in  their  disturbed  and  excited  state 
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by  some  morbid  condition  of  the  central  parts  of  the  brain,  and  not  of  the 
spinal  cord,  either  directly  or  by  reflex  action: — (1.)  Clonic  sjMsm,  of  the 
incessantly  rejieated  character  peculiar  to  chorea,  is  not  a  phenomenon  of 
persistent  spinal  irritation;  while  tonic  spasm  is  a  mark  of  such  a  condition 
(Reynolds).  (2.)  The  movements  can  generally  be,  in  some  measure, 
controlled  by  the  Will,  unless  they  are  very  severe ;  and  even  then  they 
are  so  controlled  to  some  extent  (Reynolds).  (3.)  The  spasmodic  contrac- 
tions cease  during  she]},  whereas  phenomena  of  an  excito-motor  character 
are  increased  by  the  removal  of  Volition.  Fixing  the  attention  also  on 
some  other  object  likewise  diminishes  the  intensity  of  choreic  movement 
(Reynolds).  (4.)  The  special  occasions  of  increase  or  of  induction  of 
choreic  movements  are  the  attempts  at  volitional  action  and  emotional 
changes  (Reynolds).  (5.)  The  phenomena  of  chorea  during  life,  in 
accordance  with  the  views  expressed  by  Drs.  R.  B.  Todd  and  W.  B.  Carpenter, 
tend  to  refer  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  to  changes  going  on  in  the 
central  ganglia  of  the  brain,  such  changes  being  expressed  in  a  healthy 
state  through  "Volition,  Perception,  or  Emotion,  or  the  balancing  and 
co-ordinating  of  movements."  (6.)  Experiments  on  living  animals,  and 
observations  in  morbid  anatomy,  tend  to  prove  that  injury  to  the  optic 
thalami  is  productive  of  considerable  disturbance  to  the  movements  of  the 
body.  (7.)  An  opportunity  was  afforded  me,  when  Pathologist  to  the 
Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  of  examining  carefully  a  case  of  acute  chorea, 
which  terminated  fatally  after  a  most  violent  attack,  the  acute  symptoms 
lasting  ten  days.  The  result  of  the  examination  showed  decided  changes 
in  the  corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami,  as  indicated  by  the  following 
observations : — 

"The  specific  gravity  of  the  corpora  striata  and  thalami  optici  was 
different  on  the  two  sides  of  the  brain.  The  central  ganglia  on  tlie  right 
side  were  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1-025,  those  on  the  left  side  of  1-031 ; 
and  this  difference  appeared  from  the  hydrostatic  experiments,  as  well  as 
from  those  made  with  the  gravimeter,  confirming  in  some  measure  the 
accuracy  of  the  general  result.  The  vascularity  of  these  central  parts  of 
the  brain,  when  compared  with  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  (which 
was  healthy),  was  so  well  marked  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  abnormal 
increase.  Microscopic  examination  confirmed  the  existence  of  increased 
vascularity,  for  numerous  capillary  vessels,  in  unusual  abundance, 
existed  in  every  section  examined.  Some  of  these  were  irregiilarly 
dilated,  as  in  a  varicose  condition,  and  were  filled  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent  with  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  [Phenomena  of  embolism  or 
of  thrombosis  ?]  The  amount  of  granular  substance  in  these  parts  of  the 
brain,  on  both  sides,  ajjpeared  to  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  fibrous 
substance  than  in  the  same  parts  of  healthy  brain  with  which  I  compared 
them"  ("Contributions  to  Pathology,"  Glasgow  Med.  Journal,  No.  I.,  1853). 

The  late  Dr.  R.  B,  Todd  remarked,  with  reference  to  these  facts,  thaf 
"further  observations  on  this  subject  are  greatly  needed,  and  Avill  nc 
doubt  throw  much  liglit  on  the  pathology  of  chorea  and  other  aUiec 
affections,"  Accordingly,  since  that  time  a  most  complete  account  of  th 
morbid  changes  found  in  chorea  has  been  given  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Dickinso: 
and  others,  and  the  opinions  elicited  in  the  discussion  from  Drs.  Broac 
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bent,  Hughlings  Jackson,  and  others,  have  greatly  contributed  to  set  the 
pathology  of  chorea  in  a  clearer  light  (Med.  Chir.  Society,  Oct.  12,  1875). 
Dr.  Dickinson  describes  the  morbid  appearances  found  in  seven  fatal 
cases  of  chorea,  in  the  order  of  their  acuteness,  those  being  placed  first 
in  which  death  ensued  earliest.  A  summary  of  the  state  of  the  nervous 
centres  in  each  was  enough  to  show  that  the  changes  were  remarkably 
constant  in  kind  and  in  place.  In  kind,  the  changes  were  all  directly 
connected  with  vascular  disturbance.  The  injection  was  general  to 
vessels  of  every  kind,  but  most  marked  in  the  arteries  throughout 
the  substance  of  the  brain  and  cord.  When  the  sources  of  exudation 
or  of  haemorrhage  could  be  determined  they  were  always  arterial; 
the  degenerations  were  usually  periarterial,  and  the  spots  of  sclerosis 
similarly  placed.  The  first  visible  change  would  seem  to  be  injection 
or  distension  of  the  arteries,  this  being  succeeded  by  exudation  of 
their  contents  to  the  irritation  or  injury  of  the  surrounding  tissue. 
In  'place,  the  changes  affected  both  brain  and  cord — the  cord  perhaps 
the  more  severely.  Whether  in  brain  or  cord,  the  changes  on  the 
two  sides  were  generally  symmetrical,  both  being  often  affected  at  the 
same  spot,  in  the  same  manner,  and  nearly  to  the  same  extent ;  and  in 
instances  where  no  symmetry  was  apparent,  a  tendency  to  it  could  be 
traced,  as  in  the  existence  of  vascular  distension  on  one  side  corresponding 
to  haemorrhage  on  the  other.  In  the  cord  the  changes  attained  their 
maximum  in  the  posterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  grey  matter,  and 
in  the  upper  portions.  To  elucidate  some  of  the  points  regarding 
arterial  repletion  as  the  origin  of  the  pathological  changes,  and  the 
phenomena  of  embolism  or  thrombosis,  tho  clinical  history  of  the 
disease  was  represented  by  a  tabulation  of  twenty-two  fatal  cases 
(all  examined  after  death),  and  seventy  cases  under  observation  during 
life  only.  The  prominent  fact  brought  out  by  these  cases  was  the 
frequency  of  mitral  endocarditis  in  connection  with  the  disease.  This 
existed  in  seventeen  out  of  the  twenty-two  fatal  cases,  Avhile  there  was 
stethoscopic  evidence  of  it  in  forty  out  of  the  seventy  non-fatal  cases. 
It  was  thus  shown  that  endocarditis  was  associated  with  chorea  indepen- 
dently of  the  frequent  origin  of  the  chorea  in  rheumatism,  and  when  the 
nervous  disturbance  could  be  definitely  traced  to  mental  causes.  Thus, 
while  in  rheumatic  cases  endocarditis  often  preceded  the  chorea,  it  was 
equally  evident  that  chorea  in  other  circumstances  preceded  the  endocar- 
ditis. This  duplex  relation  between  the  nervous  and  the  cardiac  dis- 
orders showed  that  chorea  was  not  in  any  way — neither  embolically  nor 
otherwise — a  result  of  endocarditis,  though  often  associated  with  it, 
as  having  a  common  origin  in  rheumatism;  while  endocarditis  was 
continually  a  result  of  chorea,  set  up  possibly  by  the  muscular  irreg- 
ularity of  the  heart,  and  the  mitral  regurgitations  thereby  occasioned. 
In  conclusion,  chorea  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Dickinson  as  depending 
upon  a  luiddy  spread  hypercemia  of  the  nervous  centres,  not  due  to  any 
mechanical  mischance,  but  produced  by  causes  mainly  of  two  kinds, 
one  being  the  rheumatic  condition,  the  other  comprising  various  forms 
of  irritation  (mental  and  reflex)  belonging  especially  to  the  nervous 
system.  Given  the  irritant — mental,  reflex,  or  rheumatic — the  course 
of  the  disease  had  been  suflficiently  traced  in  hyperosmia  and  its  results. 
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Hence  Dr.  Dickinson  concluded  that  the  embolic  theory  is  inconsistent 
with  the  character  and  distribution  of  the  morbid  appearances.  The 
spots  of  perivascular  change  were  widely  scattered  through  that  large 
region  which  lies  inferiorly  to  the  cerebral  convohdions,  between  the 
corpora  striata  and  the  lower  part  of  the  cord — the  district  of  the  motor 
and  sensory,  as  distinguished  from  the  mental  functions.  The  result, 
chiefly  in  muscular  excitement  rather  than  in  paralysis  or  loss  of  sen- 
sation, was  associated  with  the  character  of  the  lesions,  which  were 
points  of  irritation  calculated  not  so  much  to  cut  off  as  unnaturally 
to  excite  nervous  function.  In  looking  at  the  nature  of  the  lesions, 
proceeding  as  they  do  from  vascular  distension  to  perivascular  change, 
it  was  not  possible  but  to  connect  them  with  those  of  a  large  group 
of  nervous  disorders,  prominently  with  those  of  diabetes.  In  dia- 
betes the  changes  are  of  similar  origin  and  character,  though  usually 
seen  at  a  later  stage,  and  attended  with  more  excavation.  They  are, 
however,  somewhat  differently  disposed  in  the  two  disorders :  in  both 
they  are  widely  distributed — in  diabetes  the  stress  falling  upon  the 
brain,  in  chorea  upon  the  cord.  Every  period  of  life  has  its  own 
regions  of  nervous  susceptibility :  in  childhood,  the  motor ;  in  adoles- 
cence, the  emotional;  in  advancing  years,  the  mental,  and  coevally, 
or  nearly  so,  that  part  of  the  nervous  mechanism  which  instigates 
glycosuria.  Much  the  same  mental  impression  may  make  a  child 
choreic,  a  girl  hysterical,  or  a  man  diabetic  ;  and  thus,  both  in  external 
origin  and  in  the  nature,  though  probably  not  in  the  site  of  the  organic 
changes,  we  see  resemblances  and  alliances  between  nervous  disorders 
which  in  their  symptoms  betray  little  similarity. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Broadbent  puts  a  different  interpretation  upon 
Dr.  Dickinson's  facts  as  to  the  seat  of  the  change  in  the  nerve- 
centres  which  give  rise  to  the  choreic  movements  and  the  nature  of 
the  lesion.  While  Dr.  Dickinson  considered  the  pathology  of  chorea 
to  imply  a  generally  distributed  hypersemia  of  the  nervous  centres, 
special  prominence  being  given  to  its  existence  in  the  cord;  Dr. 
Broadbent  holds  that  chorea  is  a  symptom  of  change  (possibly  of  various 
kinds)  in  a  particular  part  of  the  nervous  system — the  corpora  striata, 
— such  change  stopj^ing  short  of  destructive  lesion  such  as  would  give 
rise  to  hemiplegia.  That,  in  fact,  just  as  the  common  form  of 
hemiplegia  is  due  to  structural  lesion  of  the  corpus  striatum,  which 
might  be  from  haemorrhage,  embolism,  tumor,  &c.,  so  chorea  is  due 
to  changes  in  this  ganglion  of  slighter  character — capillary  embolism,  or 
Dr.  Dickinson's  hypertemia,  and  the  like.  Accompanying  chorea  there 
are  other  symptoms  of  disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  partly  intellectual, 
partly  emotional,  partly  referable  to  the  functions  of  voluntary  muscles — 
delirium,  imbecility,  aphasia  (or  at  least  sj^eechlessness),  and  impaired  sen- 
sibility. These  are  not  by  any  means  always  proportionate  to  the  violence 
of  the  movements.  When  these  symptoms  occur  in  association  with  chorea, 
Dr.  Broadbent  attributes  them  to  similar  change  in  other  parts  of  the  ner- 
vous centres  to  that  which  in  the  cmpwa  striata  give  rise  to  choreic  move- 
ment, referring  thus  the  chorea  to  the  corpora  striata,  the  delirium  and 
imbecility  to  the  hemispheres,  the  aphasia  to  the  third  frontal  convolution, 
the  impaired  sensation  to  the  thalami.    The  impairment  of  sensation  is 
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best  shown  in  hemicJwrea  when  the  sound  side  could  be  used  for  com- 
parison; but  in  severe  general  chorea  sometimes,  when  the  skin  is 
I  worn  into  holes  by  the  continued  friction,  there  is  little  evidence  of 
i]  suifering.     The  phenomena  of  hemichorea  Dr.  Broadbent  considered  to 
establish  conclusively  that  the  choreic  movements  were  not  due  to 
I  changes  in  the  cord.    It  was  inconceivable  that  these  changes  could 
involve  one-half  of  the  cord  along  its  entire  length,  and  be  strictly 
confined  to  this  half.    Again,  when  sensation  is  impaired,  as  is  not 
!  uncommon,  the  impairment  is  on  the  same  side  as  the  movements;  whereas, 
1  if  the  spinal  cord  were  the  seat  of  the  lesion,  sensation  and  motion  ought  to 
be  affected  on  opposite  sides.    Further  evidence  against  the  spinal  cord 
as  the  source  of  the  irregular  movements  exists  in  the  fact  that  tickling 
does  not  provoke  unusually  violent  reflex  action,  as  might  be  expected 
were  the  cord  in  a  condition  of  undue  excitability.    Positive  indications 
of  the  corpora  striata  as  the  seat  of  the  change  to  which  the  choreic 
movements  are  due  are  the  following: — The  striking  parallelism  between 
hemichorea  and  hemiplegia,  as  regards  the  affection  of  the  face,  arm,  and 
leg,  but  especially  in  the  fact  that  the  parts  of  the  body  which  escape 
paralysis  in  hemiplegia  are  bilaterally  affected  in  hemichorea.  The 
bilateral  association  of  nerve-nuclei  which  brings  bilaterally  associated 
||  muscles  into  relation  with  both  corpora  striata,  permits  these  muscles 
[!  on  the  paralysed  side  in  hemiplegia  to  be  reached  by  stimuli  from  the 
I  uninjured  corpus  striatum,  and  also  permits  them  on  the  sound  side  in 
I  hemichorea  to  be  affected  by  the  irregular  discharges  from  the  affected 
corpus  striatum.     Dr.  Broadbent  also  refers  to  a  case  in  which  there 
'  was,  first,  chorea  affecting  one  side  of  the  face  and  the  corresponding 

II  arm  and  leg;  then  that  side  of  the  face  was  paralysed,  the  choreic 
movements  continuing  in  the  arm  and  leg;  and  finally,  as  recovery 
took  place,  the  chorea  returned  in  the  face.  Here  an  aggravation  of  a 
condition  which  gave  rise  to  chorea  produced  paralysis,  and  the  only 
I  interpretation  the  facts  would  permit  of  was,  that  the  hemiplegia  of  the 
face  and  the  hemichorea  of  the  limbs  were  due  to  change  of  the  same 
kind  and  in  the  same  situation,  which  could  only  be  the  corpus  striatum. 
Another  case  was  one  in  which  injury  on  one  side  of  the  head  gave  rise 
to  pain  in  the  head,  peculiarities  of  conduct  and  temper,  hemichorea 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  double  optic  neuritis.  Dr.  Dickinson's  cases 
might  also  be  shown  to  support  the  conclusion  that  the  choreic  move- 
ments had  their  origin  in  the  corpora  striata,  and  not  in  the  cord.  In 
the  first  case  the  chorea  had  been  comparatively  slight,  while  the 
hypersemia  of  the  cord  was  marked.  In  the  last  case,  again,  the  patches 
of  sclerosis  were  mainly  in  the  corpora  striata,  and  in  all  the  cases  the 
ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain  were  much  affected.  As  to  the  nature 
of  the  change.  Dr.  Broadbent  had  only  had  one  post-mortem  examination 
of  chorea  following  acute  rheumatism,  and  then  capillary  embolisms 
were  found  in  great  numbers,  especially  in  the  vessels  of  the  corpora 
Istnata.    Many  cases  have,  however,  been  recorded.* 

*  In  the  case  of  acute  chorea  dissected  by  the  author  at  Glasgow,  in  1853,  the  fact 
is  noted  that  "the  capillary  vessels  of  the  central  ganglia  were  irregularly  dilated, 
varicose,  and  filled  with  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood."  The  phenomena  of  embolism 
and  thrombosis  were  not  well  known  at  that  time  (twenty-seven  years  ago),  but  now 
such  a  description  would  be  certainly  suggestive  of  thrombosis. 
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There  are  also  the  positive  observations  of  Tuckwell,  of  Oxford, 
and  Bastian,  as  to  the  phenomena  of  emboHsm.     Dr.  Bastian  found 
plugging  in  three  cases,  most  likely  by  the  process  of  thrombosis.  He 
also  believes,  however,  that  in  some  cases  there  is  no  organic  change: 
and  there  are  other  facts  supporting  the  doctrine.    Hence  the  question 
is  still  an  open  one;  and  clinical  investigation  one  of  the  best  means 
of  investigating  the  problem.     Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  is  of  opinion 
that  there  are  three  distinct  lines  of  evidence  in  support  of  the 
hypothesis  of  embolism: — (1.)  Embolism  is  just  the  pathological  process 
which  would  theoretically  account  for  the  production  of  that  condition  of 
the  nervous  tissue  which  must  exist  in  such  a  disease  as  chorea — a  condition 
in  which  the  nerve-tissue  is  "over-acting,"  or  "excitable,"  or  "unstable": 
there  are  frequent  nervous  discharges.     This  over-expenditure  impUed 
increased  nutrition;  and  significantly,  the  process  of  embolism  is  one 
which  leads  to  increased  afflux  of  blood  in  those  organs  (brain,  retina,  &c.) 
which  have  "  terminal "  arteries.    In  some  cases  of  plugging  of  a  branch 
of  the  retinal  artery,  hemorrhages  are  to  be  seen  by  aid  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope in  the  early  stage  of  the  embolic  process.    (2.)  There  is  the 
evidence  of  clinical  facts.    The  frequency  of  rheumatic  fever  and  of  heart 
disease  shows  that  there  is  often  a  condition  for  embolism,  or  for  throm- 
bosis, in  persons  who  have  chorea.    If  a  child  of  from  five  to  twelve, 
and  the  subject  of  heart  disease,  or  one  who  had  only  had  rheumatic 
fever,  were  to  become  hemiplegic  without  convulsion  or  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, the  diagnosis  of  embolism  would  be  made  by  most  physicians. 
Even  if  there  were  no  history  of  rheumatism  and  no  heart  disease, 
embolism  or  thrombosis  would  be  the  most  likely  explanation  of  most 
cases  of  hemiplegia  in  the  child.    The  exceptional  occurrence  of  chorea 
in  adults  contributes  further  evidence,  seeing  that  most  of  the  patients 
are  puerperal  women — a  significant  fact,  because  hemiplegia  in  such 
persons   is   mostly  owing   to  arterial  plugging.     (3.)  There   is  the 
evidence  from  facts  bearing  on  localisation.    The  diflference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  localisation  of  changes  in  chorea  is  mostly  as  to  whether  they 
are  seated  in  the  cord,  or  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 
About  twenty  years  ago.  Dr.  Eussell  Eeynolds  brought  forward  evidence 
to  show  that  the  corpus  striatum  was  the  seat  of  disease.*    Dr.  Hughlings 
Jackson  has  since  held  that  clinical  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
either  this  centre,  or  (as  he  thought  more  probable)  the  convolutions 
adjoining  it,  was  in  fault  in  chorea;  that  hemichorea  was  one  of  the 
motor  analogues  of  that  form  of  hemiplegia  which  was  dependent  on 
destruction  of  the  corims  striatum.    The  same  parts  suff'ered  most  in  the 
two  affections ;  moreover,  they  suffered  and  also  recovered  in  the  same 
order.    Hemichorea  is  also  often  associated  with  weakness  of  the  parts 
affected,  and  very  strikingly  it  occasionally  degenerated  into  complete 
hemiplegia,  "  resembling  hemiplegia  from  a  decided  lesion  of  the  brain" 

*  Before  that  time  Dr.  Aitken's  case  of  acute  chorea,  published  in  the  Glasgow  Med. 
Journ.,  clearly  demonstrated  lesions  in  these  central  ganglia.  That  they  were  of  the 
nature  of  thrombosis  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  are  in  harmony  with  the  subsequent 
hypothesis  of  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson,  when  he  wrote  in  1864, — "  I  thbilc  fromrmny 
circumstances,  that  embolism  is  a  frequeiit  cause  of  chorea,  I  do  not  say  plugging  of  the 
trunk  of  the  middle  cerebral,  but  probably  of  some  nf  Us  ramuscles  which  supply  convolu- 
tions near  to  the  corpus  striatum"  {London  Hosp.  Beporis,  Vol.  I.,  p.  459). 
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(Todd).  There  are  also  cases  of  post-paralytic  choreal  movements 
following  hemiplegia  (Weir  Mitchell  and  Charcot).  With  regard  to 
the  counter-hypothesis,  Dr.  Todd  (who  believed  the  pons  Varolii  was 
diseased  in  chorea)  said  that  the  hemiplegic  nature  of  the  affection 
was  inexplicable  on  the  supposition  that  its  seat  was  in  the  cord.  The 
affection  of  the  face  in  chorea  was  left  unexplained.  That  the  spinal 
cord  is  a  centre  of  co-ordination  of  movement  is  not  denied;  but  the 
question  is,  "Does  it  serve  in  such  co-ordinations  as  are  seen  to  be  elaborate 
even  in  the  disorderly  movements  of  chorea  ? "  The  nature  of  the  move- 
ments in  chorea  (a  profusion  of  real  movements — smiles,  frowns,  and 
gesticulations)  was  strong  evidence  that  the  part  diseased  served  in 
highly  special  and  complex  co-ordinations,  and  thus  that  it  was  a 
part  very  high  up  in  the  nervous  system.  In  no  other  affection  are 
such  special  and  complex  movements  seen.  (See  Eeport  of  Discussion 
on  Dr.  Dickinson's  Paper,  October  23,  1875.)  In  connection  with 
embolism,  it  is  further  of  interest  to  note  tha,t  its  occurrence  in  the 
central  artery  of  the  retina  is  an  extremely  rare  result  of  the  endo- 
carditis, which  is  generally  found  {post-mortem)  to  be  associated  with 
the  disease  in  severe  cases.  Dr.  Gowers  notes  only  two  instances  on 
record.  In  one,  the  embolism  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  chorea,  and  was  in  the  left  eye ;  the  choreic  convulsions  being 
most  severe  on  the  left  side.  The  state  of  the  heart  is  not  mentioned. 
The  other  case  was  not  seen  till  some  time  after  its  occurrence.  The 
patient,  a  child,  had  suffered  from  chorea  for  some  years ;  and,  during  the 
chorea,  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye.  The  disc  was  atrophied,  and  the 
arteries  very  small.  Dr.  Gowers  considers  it  probable  that  double  optic 
neuritis,  slight  in  degree,  may  in  rare  instances  occur  during  the  height  of 
the  chorea,  just  as  it  does  in  other  diseases  attended  with  intense  func- 
tional disturbance  of  the  brain.  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  records  such  a 
condition  in  a  case  of  right-sided  hemichorea.  The  discs  were  hyperaemic, 
badly  margined;  the  veins  large  and  irregular.  These  appearances 
increased  with  the  chorea,  and  disappeared  Avith  recovery.  Dr.  Gowers 
has  found  optic  neuritis  only  in  one  case  of  chorea ;  the  change  was  then 
due  to  albuminuria.  Bouchet  has  figured  white  exudations  on  and  about 
the  disc  in  a  case  of  severe  chorea — third  attack  (Medical  OiMhalmoscopy, 
by  Dr.  Gowers,  p.  156). 

Nevertheless,  there  are  several  objections  to  each  of  the  hypotheses 
mentioned  in  explanation  of  the  pathology  of  chorea: — (1.)  In  a  series 
of  cases  published  by  Dr.  Ogle  there  was  no  evidence  of  rheumatism;  (2.) 
cases  have  died  and  have  left  no  evidence  of  embolism  or  of  tlxrombosis. 
(3.)  In  cases  where  thrombosis  or  embola  have  been  found,  may  they  not 
(as  suggested  by  Dr.  Andrew  Clark)  have  been  but  a  factor  in  the  fatal 
issue?  (4.)  Can  the  phenomena  of  chorea  coming  on  instantaneously 
be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  of  embolism  1,  (5.)  Drs.  Wilks  and  Moxon, 
m  their  extensive  experience,  have  examined  many  cases  of  chorea  after 
death,  and  have  been  unable  to  record  any  constant  morbid  appearances 
in  the  nervous  system. 

_  No  constant  morbid  appearance  can  thus  as  yet  be  given  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  pathology  of  all  cases  of  chorea.  In  some  there  may  be 
evidence  of  thrombosis  (Aitken,  Bastian)  ;  in  others  evidence  of  embola 
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phenomena  (resembling  embola,  regard  being  had  to  the  size  of  the 
arteries  plugged)  (Dickinson).  But  while  Drs.  Barnes,  Dickinson,  Bris- 
towe,  and  others  reject  the  hypothesis  of  embolism  or  of  thrombosis  as  a 
cause  of  chorea,  one  fact  stands  prominently  forward  regarding  the 
localisation  of  lesions  in  this  disease — namely,  the  constancy  with  which 
they  have  been  found  in  the  central  ganglia,  or  convolutions  in  immediate 
connection  with  them. 

Symptoms. — Chorea  principally  consists  in  singular  and  involuntary 
movements  of  the  whole  muscular  system,  which  prevent  the  patient 
from  being  able  to  lay  hold  of  any  given  thing  with  certainty;  or  to  carry 
that  object,  be  it  a  spoon  or  a  glass,  with  any  certainty  to  his  mouth,  or 
to  any  other  place.  (1.)  As  to  voluntary  movements  : — If  the  patient  is 
asked  to  touch  (say)  her  nose  with  a  finger,  or  to  hold  out  her  arm,  she 
can  do  so,  but  with  a  jerky  and  uncertain  manner.  There  is  still  power 
of  the  will  over  movements,  and  yet  movement  asserts  itself  sometimes  in 
spite  of  the  will.  Thus,  the  face-muscles  twitch,  and  express  indifferently 
smiles,  grins,  or  grimaces,  the  neck  is  suddenly  and  capriciously  pulled  to 
either  side,  fingers  are  straightened  or  clenched,  the  trunk  and  extremities 
execute  more  or  less  violent  gesticulations.  The  muscles  of  the  face  and 
neck  are  sometimes  seized  with  this  species  of  convulsion,  when  the  head 
is  not  only  tossed  about  and  the  mouth  contorted  into  the  most  singular 
grimaces,  but  it  may  require  two  or  three  persons  to  feed  the  patient — 
one  or  more  to  hold,  and  another  to  watch  the  proper  moment  to  pop  the 
food  into  the  mouth.  Sometimes  the  motor  nerves  of  the  fifth  pair  are 
afi"ected,  and  then  the  jaw  closes  with  a  loud  snap,  or  the  articulation  of  the 
voice  is  affected,  or  the  effort  of  swallowing  may  be  difficult.  (2.)  As  to 
associated  movements,  as  in  walking,  the  gait  is  unsteady,  the  limbs  are 
thrown  about,  and  the  power  of  co-ordination  is  deficient,  (Dr.  ANDREW 
Clark,  1,  c.)  The  lower  limbs  are  genei'ally  as  much  affected  as  the 
upper,  and  the  patient  can  with  difficulty  walk  in  a  straight  line,  or  if  he 
does,  it  is  always  by  a  series  of  movements  which  tend  towards  the  object, 
counteracted  by  another  series  which  altogether  diverge  from  it, — his  feet 
turning  in  and  out,  upwards  and  downwards,  in  every  possible  direction. 

Thus  the  essential  phenomena  of  chorea  are  motorial,  consisting  of  ' 
spasmodic  involuntary  contractions  of  the  muscles.  These  have  been 
classified  as, — (1.)  Clonic  spasms,  of  great  frequency,  unattended  by  pain, 
resembling  the  restless  movements  of  a  child  who  has  been  irritated 
or  put  out  of  temper.  Such  spasms  occur  independently  of  any  attempt 
at  voluntary  movements,  and  are  in  slight  cases  almost  unobserved. 
(2.)  The  patient  is  agitated  by  all  sorts  of  odd  motions,  and  has  often  a 
vacancy  of  countenance  which  gives  him  a  fatuous  appearance  (Dr.  RusSELL 
Reynolds).  These  symptoms  are  constant  during  the  day,  but  during 
sleep  they  generally  cease  altogether.  They  affect  both  sides  as  a  rule, 
and  in  a  very  few  cases  one  side  only.  The  patient  is  then  said  to  labour 
under  hemichorea.  The  child's  health  may  appear  to  be  good,  his  pulse 
natural ;  and  his  bowels,  though  occasionally  constipated,  are  by  no  means 
uniformly  so,  but  for  the  most  part  act  regularly.  The  spasms  are 
generally  increased  by  emotion.  The  heart  acts  irregularly,  probably 
owing  to  the  ansemic  state  generally  associated  with  chorea.    Dr.  Addison 
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describes  a  bellows  murmur,  often  mitral,  but  sometimes  aortic,  and  pro- 
bably due  to  the  same  cause. 

These  phenomena  are  developed  so  gradually,  that  in  most  cases  the  disease 
is  not  recognised  till  it  has  made  some  progress.  The  symptoms  reach  a 
certain  point  of  intensity,  and  remain  at  such  a  point  for  a  variable 
period.  Premonitory  symptoms  are  neither  frequent  nor  characteristic ; 
but  a  certain  susceptibility  to  nervous  disturbance,  and  irascibility  of 
temper,  are  not  uncommon.  General  ill-health  is  usual,  arising  from 
various  causes,  as  delay  of  menstruation,  and  constitutional  morbid  states, 
such  as  rheumatism,  or  the  existence  of  some  other  general  disease.  The 
commencement  of  the  symptoms  is  also  sometimes  sudden.  They  may 
consist  at  first  simply  of  restlessness,  or  of  hurried  and  somewhat  clumsy 
movements.  The  left  side  and  the  upper  limbs  are  frequently  affected  first 
(hemichorea) ;  but  subsequently  the  whole  body  is  involved.  The  malady, 
in  half  the  number  under  observation,  affected  both  sides  of  the  body ;  of 
the  remainder,  one  side  was  affected  more  seriously  than  the  other  in  tv/o- 
thirds ;  and  in  the  rest  it  was  sufficiently  one-sided  to  be  called  hemichorea. 
In  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases,  the  muscles  of  the  face  were  involved. 
In  one-sixth,  the  speech  was  affected. 

Dr.  Walshe  (Emeritus  Professor  of  Medicine  of  University  College) 
was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  a  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in  the 
course  of  chorea — namely,  a  high  specific  gravity  of  the  urine,  which 
is  most  marked  where  the  choreic  movements  are  most  active;  and 
no  doubt  it  indicates  increased  waste  of  tissue,  consequent  on  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  {Lancet,  Jan.  27,  1849,  p.  85).  In 
the  acute  case  of  chorea  so  carefully  recorded  by  Dr.  Walshe,  four  phases 
were  observed  in  the  characters  of  the  urinary  discharge  : — First,  During 
the  first  five  days  it  was  "febrile  ; "  that  is,  of  high  specific  gravity,  deep 
brownish-gold  colour,  strong  urinous  odour,  and  depositing  lithates  in 
abundance.  Second,  There  came  a  period  during  which  a  great  excess  of 
urea  gave  a  special  character  to  the  fluid,  while  alternating  improvement 
and  recrudescence  marked  the  course  of  the  chorea.  This  superabundance 
of  urea  is,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  referred  to  the  muscular 
waste  entailed  by  the  constant  convulsive  movements.  Next,  there 
appeared  oxalates  in  the  urine  passed  on  the  twenty-sixth  day,  on  which 
day  the  improvement  in  the  case  was  so  marked  that  the  child  might  have 
been  considered  convalescent.  Subsequently,  an  abundant  precipitation  of 
phosphates  took  place,  the  indubitable  result  of  previous  nervous  waste. 
These  observations,  originally  made  by  Dr.  Walshe,  were  subsequently 
confirmed  by  the  late  Dr.  Todd,  and  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones.  Generally 
speaking,  the  density  of  the  urine  has  been  found  highest  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  movements  were  most  general  and  most  active,  and  faUing 
steadily  with  their  diminution,  and  with  the  restoration  of  a  greater 
controlling  power  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  But  no  positively  general 
rule  exists  regarding  the  urine.  Its  variations  are  great  in  different 
patients,  and  at  different  times  in  the  same  patient. 

There  are  still  some  points  in  the  clinical  history  of  chorea  which 
require  notice ;  especially  some  to  which  Dr.  W.  R.  Gowers  has  called 
attention.  These  are — (1.)  As  regards  the  irritability  of  nerve  and  muscle — 
a  point  which  can  only  be  determined  in  cases  of  hemichorea  in  which  the 
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irritability  of  the  unaffected  side  can  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  compari- 
son. An  examination  of  such  cases  shows  that  a  few  weeks  after  the 
onset  of  the  affection,  there  is  to  be  observed  in  most,  though  not  in  all 
the  cases,  a  distinct  increase  in  the  irritahility  of  both  nerve  and  muscle  on  the 
affected  side,  the  increase  being  made  evident  both  by  faradisation  and  the  voltaic 
current.  The  difference  varied  in  the  cases  examined  from  one  to  three 
centimhtres  of  the  secondary  coil  of  Stoherer's  larger  induction  apparatus,  and 
from  two  to  five  cells  of  the  Stoherer  or  Leclanche  voltaic  battery..  The 
change  was  always  in  the  same  direction  to  both  faradisation  and  the 
voltaic  current.  The  increase  in  irritability  was  found  to  subside  with  the 
subsidence  of  the  chorea.  The  existence  of  these  changes  in  hemichorea 
justifies  the  inference  that  they  exist  in  cases  of  general  chorea;  and 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  a  change  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
nerve-fibre,  in  connection  with  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord,  probably  on 
the  nerve-cells  of  the  anterior  -cornua,  with  which  they  are  connected, 
and  of  which  they  are  in  effect  the  processes.  "  Indeed,  it  is  probably 
not  too  much  to  assert  that,  in  testing  the  irritability  of  the  motor-nerves, 
the  nutrition  of  which  is  unaffected  by  any  local  cause,  we  are  really 
testing  the  state  of  nutrition  of  the  motor  nerve-cells  of  the  spinal 
cord.  The  increased  irritability  is,  therefore,  the  indication  of  a  change  in  the 
nutrition  of  those  nerve-cells,  similar  to  that  which  is  expressed  by  the 
granular  and  other  changes  lately  found  by  Mr.  Sankey  and  myself  in 
these  cells  in  the  chorea  of  the  dog.  The  change  in  their  nutrition  is  no 
doubt  the  result  of  an  irritation  propagated  down  the  cord  upon  them 
from  the  changed  encephalic  centre,  and  is  similar  to  that  which  occurs 
in  some  cases  of  hemiplegia,  from  an  irritative  lesion  in  the  corpus 
striatum;  and  it  is  an  instance,  if  slight  yet  distinct,  of  the  way  in 
which  '  functional '  disturbance  is  attended  with  nutritive  change "  (Dr. 
GowERS,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  March  30,  1878,  p.  448). 

(2.)  As  regards  the  relcdion  of  the  muscidar  disturbance  in  chorea  to 
voluntary  movements. — Two  elements  may  be,  and  commonly  are,  dis- 
tinguished in  the  choreic  disorder  of  movement :  first,  the  spontaneous 
movement;  and,  secondly,  what  may  be  termed  the  inco-ordination 
of  voluntary  movement.  A  distinction  of  the  two  elements  is  sufficient 
for  the  statement  that  this  inco-ordination  of  voluntary  movement 
and  the  spontaneous  spasm,  although  frequently  proportioned,  bear 
no  necessary  relation  to  one  another,  either  Avhen  compared  in  different 
cases  or  even  in  different  periods  of  the  same  case,  but  vary  inde- 
pendently. This  variation  must  depend  upon  one  of  two  causes: — 
either  the  power  of  the  will  to  overcome  the  spontaneous  spasm  is 
subject  to  variations  altogether  irrespective  of  the  degree  of  that  spasm; 
or  else  there  is  an  inco-ordination  to  be  recognised  which  varies  indepen- 
dently of  the  spontaneous  movements.  It  will  be  found  that,  when  such 
a  disproportion  exists,  the  inco-ordination  is  in  excess  of  the  spontaneous 
spasm  early  in  an  attack,  and  the  spontaneous  spasm  is  in  excess  of  the 
inco-ordination  late  in  an  attack  and  during  relapses.  The  independent  varia- 
tion in  these  two  elements  in  chorea  suggests  that  they  may  depend  on  an 
affection  of  distinct  and  separate  regions  of  the  nerve-centres.  It  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  that  so  considerable  a  variation  as  was  noted  in  some  of  the  cases 
can  be  due  to  a  variation  in  the  affection  of  one  region  (Dr.  GowERS,  I.e.) 
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(3.)  As  to  the  distribution  of  hemichorea — it  is  sometimes  strictly 
unilateral,  affecting  conspicuously  the  arm  and  the  leg.  Not  un- 
frequently,  however,  the  condition  of  the  two  legs  is  the  same,  when 
one  arm  only  is  affected,  (a.)  The  choreic  movements  may  be  confined  to 
one  arm,  both  legs  being  free  from  movement,  although  that  in  the  arm  is 
violent.  (5.)  When  the  chorea  affects  considerably  one  arm  and  leg, 
although  the  other  arm  is  quite  free  from  movement,  it  will  generally  be 
found,  on  close  examination,  that  there  is  some  degree  of  affection  of  the 
other  leg.  (c.)  Occasionally  the  affection  of  the  other  leg  is  as  great  as 
that  of  the  leg  of  the  side  on  which  the  arm  is  affected.  The  distribution 
of  the  chorea  may  thus  be  unilateral  in  the  arms,  bilateral  in  the 
legs.  No  doubt  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  anatomical 
relations  which  underlie  the  common  joint  action  of  the  legs  and 
separate  use  of  the  arms.  The  same  thing  may  be  occasionally  noted 
in  unilateral  convulsions,  in  which,  as  in  one  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Gowers 
{Lancet^  Nov.  6,  1875),  the  convulsions  were  the  result  of  an  unilateral 
meningeal  haemorrhage :  the  fits  affected  one  arm  and  both  legs  equally, 
leaving  the  other  arm  free.  This  distribution  of  the  spasm  in  hemichorea 
is  thus  quite  in  harmony  with  an  unilateral  pathological  cause.  In 
fourteen  post-mortem  examinations,  out  of  thirty-five  cases  of  hemichorea, 
Dr.  F.  Raymonds  records  that  in  every  case  the  lesion  was  found  to  occupy 
the  same  region — namely,  the  base  of  the  corona  radiata  at  its  posterior 
part,  and  those  fibres  which  lie  immediately  in  front  of,  and  somewhat 
externally  to,  Meynert's  bundle  of  sensory  fibres,  from  the  posterior 
pyramids  passing  directly  upwards  through  the  corona  radiata  to  the 
cortex  of  the  posterior  lobe  {London  Bled.  PMord,  July  15,  1877,  p.  299). 

(4.)  As  to  the  relation  of  chorea  to  convulsive  seizures. — If  chorea  depend  on 
an  unstable  condition  of  the  nerve-centres,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  affection  is  occasionally  associated  with  other  diseases  which  we  ascribe 
to  a  similar  instability  of  nerve-cells,  such  as  hysterical  and  epileptoid 
seizures  of  various  kinds,  and  even  genuine  epilepsy.  The  association  is 
probably,  in  some  cases,  that  of  a  common  origin,  in  imperfect  develop- 
ment or  nutrition,  of  the  nerve-centres ;  but,  in  others,  it  would  appear  as 
though  the  morbid  process,  constituting  the  one  affection,  entailed  an 
instability  of  tissue,  which  resulted  in  the  other  disorder. 

Dr.  Gowers'  cases  also  illustrate  the  frequent  association  of  chorea  and 
epilepsy,  and  several  of  the  Avays  in  which  that  association  is  produced. 
The  possibility  of  a  close  connection  between  the  two  forms  of  spasmodic 
disorder  is  shown  in  those  cases  in  which  paroxysmal  convulsive 
seizures  were  part  of  a  severe  attack  of  chorea.  In  them,  although 
the  spasm  was  in  part  that  of  chorea,  so  intense  as  to  assume  a 
convulsive  character,  there  was  also  loss  of  consciousness,  and  spasm  of 
a  tonic  character  preceding  and  accompanying  the  choreoid  convulsion. 
The  significance  of  the  case  is  that  the  convulsion  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  same  morbid  process  as  that  which  was  the  cause  of  the  chorea. 
In  three  other  cases  the  chorea  succeeded  epileptoid  seizures.  In  one, 
a  single  general  convulsion  occurred  a  month  before  hemichorea ;  in  the 
other,  unilateral  fits  for  six  months  were  succeeded  by  an  attack  of  general 
chorea.  In  these  two  cases  there  was  no  relation  to  be  traced  between 
the  distribution  of  the  chorea  and  that  of  the  con^oilsion.    In  another 
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case  the  epileptic  attacks  occurred  during  almost  the  whole  of  life,  and 
were  interrupted  by  an  attack  of  chorea.  Both  chorea  and  convulsions 
agreed  in  their  distribution,  and  Avere  most  severe  on  the  left  side.  No 
significance  can  be  attached  to  the  cessation  of  the  fits  during  the  chorea, 
since  it  is  common  for  attacks  to  cease  during  the  course  of  any  acute 
disease.  In  still  other  cases,  convulsive  attacks  succeeded  chorea.  In  one 
case,  chorea,  worse  on  the  right  side,  was  succeeded  immediately  by  right- 
sided  convulsions ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  highly  probable  that  the  two  were 
the  expression  of  the  same  morbid  change.  In  another  case,  permanent 
epilepsy  of  marked  character  succeeded,  at  intervals  of  six  months,  an 
attack  of  chorea;  and  in  yet  another  instance,  convulsive  seizures  com- 
menced two  years  after  the  termination  of  an  attack  of  general  chorea. 
A  similar,  although  rather  more  distant  relationship,  was  observed  in 
another;  while  in  the  last  two  cases.  Dr.  Gowers  relates  the  interval 
between  the  chorea  and  the  epilepsy  was  so  long  that  probably  the  only 
significance  is  that  of  a  common  predisposition. 

Several  of  these  cases  presented  evidence  of  organic  heart  disease ;  and 
it  may  be  urged  that  in  this  there  is  a  common  condition,  which  may  be 
a  cause  of  the  two  sets  of  symptoms.  Heart  disease  is  common  in  chorea, 
and  Dr.  Gowers  has  found  that  it  is  sufiiciently  frequent  in  epilepsy  to 
make  it  probable  that  there  is  a  causal  connection  between  the  two 
conditions.  But  such  an  explanation  leaves  unexplained  the  several  cases 
in  which  no  heart  disease  could  be  discovered,  and  the  remarkable  associa- 
tion in  several  of  the  cases  between  the  distribution  of  the  chorea  and  the 
convulsive  seizures,  which  point  unmistakably  to  the  origin  of  the  two 
diseases  in  a  common  pathological  state  of  the  nerve-centres. 

Diagnosis. — On  this  point  Dr.  Andrew  Clark  observes  generally  as  to 
all  important  cases  of  diseases  as  well  as  chorea,  that  the  best  mode  of 
diagnosing  any  disease  is  to  doubt  its  existence,  and  to  proceed  to  question  the 
patient  in  detail.  With  reference  to  chorea,  question  the  whole  muscular 
system  in  detail: — (1.)  As  to  voluntary  motion:  Let  the  patient  touch, 
say,  the  nose  with  a  finger;  let  the  arm  be  held  out,  for  no  part  manifests 
choreic  movements  more  characteristically  than  the  upper  extremity. 
Compare  the  movements  with  the  monotonous  tremor  of  palsy ;  they  are 
constantly  varied.  Compare  them  Avith  the  spasmodic  actions  of  hysteria, 
which  are  purposive,  and  are  sometimes  quite  intermitted ;  those  of  chorea 
are  purposeless  and  constant  (during  waking  hours).  All  the  segments  of 
the  arm  are  involved  in  the  purposeless  movements.  The  shoulder  is 
hitched.  The  upper  arm  is  moved  to  and  from  the  side.  The  forearm 
goes  through  all  the  possible  movements  of  flexion,  extension,  supination, 
and  pronation;  while  the  hands  and  fingers  execute  movements  of  the 
most  grotesque  and  inco-ordinate  description  (Bristowe).  (2.)  As  to 
associated  movements :  Observe  the  patient  walking.  The  gait  is  unsteady; 
the  limbs  are  thrown  about ;  the  power  of  co-ordination  is  deficient.  Ask 
him  to  look  so  as  to  turn  the  eyes  inwards.  Brj  consensual  movement,  the 
pupils  should  contract.  Observe  the  power  of  swallowing,  and  listen  over 
the  oesophagus  to  notice  any  gurgling  or  sign  of  difiiculty  in  the  action. 
(3.)  As  to  involuntary  movements  and  electro-motility :  Ascertain 
whether  the  sphincters  act  or  no.  (4.)  As  to  reflex  movements :  test 
them.     (5.)  Test  sensation:  also  the  muscular  sense,  whether  the 
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position  of  the  limb  is  known  without  looking  for  it;  test  the  thermic 
sense,  and  change  the  hands  about  from  hot  to  cold  media,  to  note 
if  readily  recognised;  test  the  tactile  sensibility  by  needle-points  (but 
observe  that,  if  two  be  felt  at  half  an  inch  on  one  hand  and  only 
at  one  inch  on  the  other,  it  is  not  to  be  hastily  concluded  that  in  the 
latter  sensation  is  impaired ;  in  the  former,  it  may  be  exaggerated) ; 
then  test  the  electro-sensibility  and  the  sense  of  pain.  Pass  on  to 
test  the  special  senses;  then  the  intelligence,  the  power  of  articulation, 
of  association  of  ideas;  and  do  not  omit  to  investigate  the  sym- 
pathetic. Take  next  the  thoracic  organs.  Concerning  cardiac  bruits, 
Dr.  Andrew  Clark  finds  that,  if  there  have  been  no  previous  heart  disease, 
the  bruit  will  certainly  disajopear.  He  speaks  not  only  of  the  anaemic  bruit, 
but  of  the  one  which  has  the  characters  of  mitral  reflux.  If  there  is  no 
bruit  in  the  case,  it  may  be  that  you  are  examining  when  the  child  is  quiet. 
Make  the  patient  run  round  the  room.  Never  pronounce  a  heart  healthy  until 
you  have  heard  it  in  strong  action  as  well  as  in  quiet.  By  this  precaution  you 
may  sometimes  detect  commencing  aneurisms ;  and,  with  all  care,  cases  of 
this  malady  will  sometimes  remain  undetected.  One  patient  came  to  Dr. 
Clark  complaining  of  ill-defined  pain  over  the  heart ;  many  of  us  had  seen 
him  and  detected  nothing.  I  made  him  go  up  and  down  stairs,  still  nothing; 
and  then  I  encouraged  him  as  having  nothing  the  matter.  A  fortnight 
later,  after  the  same  exertion,  I  found  a  faint  to-and-fro  sound;  and  the  end, 
■which  was  not  long  afterwards,  revealed  a  small  aneurism  of  a  sinus  of 
Valsalva.  Never  say,  then,  there  is  no  heart  disease.  If  there  be  any 
doubt  whatever,  say  only,  I  find  no  evidence  of  heart  disease.  Next,  ex- 
amine the  digestive  organs  :  see  if  there  be  any  source  of  irritation.  Note 
the  condition  of  the  urine;  its  high  density,  first  noticed  by  Walshe;  the 
presence  of  oxalates,  and  of  a  peculiar  acid ;  also  its  tendency  to  rapid 
putrefaction.  Lastly,  inquire  into  the  previous  history.  "  What  else  has 
been  the  matter?"  Giddiness,  rheumatism,  measles,  hooping-cough,  or 
scarlet  fever  1  (Dr.  Andrew  Clark,  1.  c). 

Prognosis. — The  recovery  of  the  patient  from  chorea,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  may  be  always  prognosticated.  The  disease  will  in  general 
gradually  decline,  with  complete  removal  of  the  spasms.  The  mean  resi- 
dence in  hospital  for  patients  has  been  found  to  be  thirty-one  days  (RuFz), 
although  recovery  is  not  complete  at  that  time.  Those  cases  only  are  apt 
to  terminate  fatally  which  occur  during  an  attack  of  rheumatism  or  peri- 
carditis, or  when  the  disease  assumes  an  intensely  acute  form,  the  patient 
losing  rest  at  night  and  becoming  exhausted ;  then  emaciation  progresses 
rapidly,  and  death  occurs  in  from  nine  to  twenty  days.  (See  account  of 
such  a  case  by  the  late  Dr.  "Wm.  Weir,  in  Glasgow  Medical  Journal, 
No.  I.,  1853.)  Dr.  Walshe's  experience  leads  him  to  believe  that  when 
the  disease  is  slowly  ushered  in,  it  is  more  obstinate  and  enduring  than 
when  it  is  suddenly  developed.  An  irregularly  remittent  course  he 
regards  as  an  inherent  quality  of  the  disease,  {Lancet,  1.  c.)  When  of  long 
duration  the  accuracy  of  judgment  becomes  impaired,  and  disorders  of 
the  intellect  are  apt  to  follow.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  essentially 
chronic,  rarely  terminating  before  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  as  often 
prolonged  for  three  or  four  months.  In  rare  instances  it  becomes 
persistent,  and  lasts  more  or  less  through  life — marked  by  remissions  and 
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exacerbations.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  this  tendency  to  relapse 
is  a  special  feature  of  the  disease,  and  obtains  in  about  one-fourth  of  the 
number  of  cases  according  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Arlidge. 

Treatment. — Having  ascertained  a  time  limit  to  the  disease  we  are  able 
to  judge  as  to  the  effect  of  medicinal  remedies,  observing  by  how  much  they 
shorten  its  duration.  The  remedies  given  may  be  classed  into  three 
divisions:  (1.)  Anti-rheumatic  remedibs,  as  potash,  iodides,  lark;  (2.) 
nervine  tonics,  arsenic,  zinc,  iron  ;  (3.)  empirical,  as  ice  or  ether  over  the  spine, 
galvanism,  sedatives. 

From  the  use  of  ether  to  the  spine — a  plan  so  strongly  commended  by 
a  few — Dr.  Andrew  Clark  has  seen  no  benefit.  In  his  experience  rest  and 
the  free  use  of  arsenic  are  the  remedies  which  shorten  most  the  duration 
of  the  disease.  Arsenic,  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution,  is  also  well 
spoken  of  by  Romberg,  in  doses  of  three  to  five  drops.  Dr.  Bristowe  also 
is  in  favour  of  arsenic,  given  in  small  doses,  and  continued  for  some 
length  of  time.  Experience  also  shows  that,  in  most  simple  cases,  any 
special  treatment  by  drugs  may  be  dispensed  with ;  and  that  the  chief 
matter  to  attend  to  is  the  general  health  and  nutrition  of  the  patients, 
which  may  be  sufficiently  dealt  with  by  good  diet,  the  withdrawal  from 
causes  of  excitement  and  annoyance,  and  by  disciijline  and  sensible 
management.  There  are,  however,  various  drugs  which  may  prove 
valuable  auxiliaries;  as,  for  instance,  the  salts  of  iron  when  there  is  antemia, 
and  in  all  cases  cold  or  tepid  bathing ;  or  the  cold  douche  to  the  spine, 
or  the  shower-bath.  In  the  rheumatic  group  of  cases,  much  the  same 
course  of  tonic  treatment  is  generally  applicable;  any  special  cardiac 
symptoms  calling  for  appropriate  remedies.  In  the  reflex  group,  the 
rule  of  action  is  to  remove  the  cause  of  reflex  irritation.  Cases  with 
high  temperature  and  a  febrile  condition  indicate  the  presence  of  collateral 
disease,  only  indirectly  associated  with  choreic  movements,  and  call  for 
treatment  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  organic  mischief.  In  several 
cases  of  very  severe  chorea,  tartar-emetic  has  been  found  of  great  service ; 
and  in  many  of  moderate  severity,  bromide  of  potassium  was  apparently 
useful  (Arlidge). 

Generally,  therefore,  the  indications  for  the  treatment  of  chorea  are — 
(1.)  To  remove,  if  possible,  all  morbid  states  of  the  body  which  may 
tend  to  aggravate  the  disease,  such  as  constipation,  anaemia,  amenorrhea, 
worms;  (2.)  By  well-regulated  purgative  medicines  to  subdue  any 
cerebral  congestion;  (3.)  To  sustain  the  strength  and  improve  the 
vigour  of  the  nervous  system  by  tonic  and  stimulant  medicines,  by  food, 
and  by  the  cold  bath.  The  particular  tonic  is  not  of  much  moment.  Dr. 
AVood  recommends  the  poivder  of  the  Mack  snake  root  (cimicifuga),  in  doses  of 
from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  or  from  one  to  two  fluid  ounces  of  a 
decoction;  or  from  one  to  two  drachms  of  a  saturated  tincture  sliould  be 
given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  continued  for  several  weeks,  the  dose 
being  gradually  increased  till  it  produces  headache,  vertigo,  or  disordered 
vision.  The  sulpihate  of  zinc  has  also  had  the  credit  ascribed  to  it  of 
curing  a  large  number  of  cases,  beginning  with  a  grain  in  the  form 
of  a  pill,  three  times  a  day,  and  increasing  the  dose  till  it  reaches 
seven  or  eight  grains  daily.  The  preparations  of  iron  are  also  frequently 
resorted  to  with  benefit.    But  Dr.  Walshe  did  not  find  any  of  these 
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remedies  at  all  useful  in  the  acute  case  he  has  described.  Of  all 
the  remedies  he  tried,  the  "extract  of  cannabis  Indica"  was  followed  by 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  It  exercised  a  sedative  influence  on  the 
muscular  action  in  a  marked  degree,  and  that  immediately.  The  Indian 
hemp  was  given  in  doses  of  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  the  extract  thrice 
daily.  The  dose  was  subsequently  increased  to  half  a  grain,  and  at  the 
same  time  one-grain  doses  of  nitrate  of  silver  were  administered,  and  a 
i!  draught  containing  eight  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  {Lancet,  I.e.)  Nitrate 
•  of  silver  he  found  to  have  no  mean  influence  in  aiding  the  cure.  Dr. 
Corrigan  had  also  previously  used  Indian  hemp  with  much  success  in 
chorea  (Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  1845,  p.  29 ;  also  Dublin  Eosp.  Gazette). 

The  tincture  of  Calabar  beans  (3i.  to  §i.  of  alcohol),  beginning  with  twenty 
minims  three  times  a  day,  is  also  recommended  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Ogle;  the 
dose  to  be  increased  by  ten  minims  a  dose,  up  to  3i.  The  student  is 
I  recommended  to  consult  a  valuable  paper  "  On  the  Uses  of  Indian  Hemp 
'in  Nervous  Diseases,"  by  Professor  Russell  Eeynolds,  in  Beale's 
Archives. 

Trousseau  and  Niemeyer  consider  narcotics  to  be  of  great  value  in  the 

iform  of  large  doses  of  morphine ;  others  are  of  opinion  that  narcotics  are 
not  well  borne  in  chorea. 
Gentle  applications  of  the  galvanic  current  along  the  spine,  the  patient 
standing  erect,  have  been  successful  in  the  hands  of  Benedikt.  The 
1  current  should  be  just  strong  enough  to  be  felt  distinctly,  without  pain. 
Chapman's  ice-bags  to  the  spine  are  also  of  use. 

Chloroform  has  been  used  with  benefit  to  control  the  violent  move- 
ments. 

j  The  best  treatment  is  the  improvement  of  diet,  change  of  surround- 
ings, and  moral  discipline.  Hence  it  is  that  children  with  chorea 
improve  so  much  in  well  administered  hospitals,  where  the  food  is 
abundant  and  discipline  well  maintained.  But  choreic  patients  must 
not  be  associated  together,  because  the  disease  tends  to  be  kept  up 
apparently  by  imitation,  especially  amongst  children. 

Of  other  classes  of  stimuli,  camphor,  in  five-grain  doses,  has  acquired 
much  reputation,  especially  after  the  alvine  discharges  have  become 
ftiealthy  by  the  action  of  purgatives.  Many  young  women  who  attribute 
phe  attack  to  fright,  frequently  get  well  from  the  simple  administration 
of  the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  in  one  fluid  drachm  doses  three  times  a  day, 
combined  with  the  ofScinal  camphor  mixture.  The  catalogue  of  remedies 
which  have  been  proposed  is  endless.  In  many  instances,  however,  the 
above  medicines  may  be  continued  for  weeks  without  any  manifest 
improvement.  In  such  cases  the  cold  bath,  or  the  cold  shower-bath,  is  an 
^excellent  adjuvant;  and,  unless  the  patient  is  suffering  from  some 
structural  disease,  the  case  uniformly  yields  to  this  conjoined  treat- 
ment ;  great  care  and  attention  being  bestowed  on  the  regulation  of  the 
piet,  which  should  be  light,  nutritious,  and  easily  digested. 
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HYSTERIA. 

Latin  Eq.,  Eysteria;  French  Eq.,  EysUrie;  German  Eq.,  Eysterie; 
Italian  Eq.,  Isterismo. 

Definition. — A  complex  disorder  of  all  the  cerehral  functions,  of  a  chronic 
kind,  occurring  mainly  in  females  from  the  age  of  ;puberty  upwards.  It  is 
probably  associated  with  some  morbid  state  of  the  emotional  or  sensori-motor 
centres,  and  presents  every  variety  of  alteration,  so  that  the  phenomena  of  hysteria, 
are  protean,  simulating  or  mimicJdng  the  phenomena  of  almost  every  other  disease, 
while  the  most  common  and  characteristic  features  of  the  affection  are  certain 
motorial  changes  of  a  convulsive  nature,  usually  of  paroxysmal  occurrence. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — The  remote  causes  of  this  affection  are 
rather  moral  than  physical ;  and  in  a  young  person  predisposed  to  the 
disease  almost  any  mental  emotion  will  excite  hysteria,  as  anger,  dis- 
appointment, jealousy,  protracted  expectation,  the  loss  of  a  husband,  a 
friend,  or  a  child;  indeed,  all  that  brings  the  Passions,  Emotions,  or 
Affections  of  the  mind  into  play  is  a  cause  of  this  disease ;  and  many 
women  cannot  go  to  church,  or  witness  a  tragic  representation,  without 
suffering  from  hysterical  paroxysms. 

Hysteria  almost  exclusively  attacks  females;  and  usually  makes  its 
appearance  for  the  first  time  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  (on  commencing 
puberty)  and  thirty ;  or  during  that  period  of  a  woman's  life  when  the 
generative  functions  are  fully  developed  and  in  their  greatest  vigour. 
Those  most  liable  are  the  unmarried  or  continent,  and  those  that  labour 
under  amenorrhoea  or  menorrhagia.  The  married  woman  often  suffers 
just  after  conception,  or  before  parturition,  or  subsequently  as  a  conse- 
quence of  protracted  suckling.  The  barren  woman,  however,  is  more 
liable,  probably  from  her  mind  being  acted  upon  by  a  greater  number  of 
exciting  causes,  such  as  disappointment  in  the  prospect  of  being  a  mother. 
Taking  classes  of  women,  the  higher  classes,  from  their  artificial  modes  of 
life,  are  greater  sufferers  than  the  lower  orders.  But  although  hysteria  is 
a  disease  almost  peculiar  to  woman,  it  is  not  entirely  so,  but  occasionally 
affects  the  male  sex  under  conditions  of  mingled  debility  and  excitement. 
In  them  the  disease  does  not  tend  to  come  on  in  early  life,  as  it  does  in 
woman.  Shakespeare  makes  Lear  exclaim,  when  Glo'ster  relates  the  cause 
of  his  being  put  in  the  stocks — 

"Oil,  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward  my  heart ! 
Hysterica  passio  ! — down,  thou  climbing  sorrow, 
Thy  element's  below ! " 

The  predisposition  to  the  disease  is  most  manifest  in  that  peculiar 
condition  of  the  nervous  system  for  which  we  have  no  more  precise 
or  definite  expression  than  nervous  irritability  or  mobility,  nervousness 
or  hyperesthesia — a  condition  Avhich  is  more  common  in  women  and 
children  than  in  men,  and  more  common  in  all  persons  when  in  a  state  of 
weakness  than  when  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  muscular  strength.  In 
women  the  affection  is  more  common  about  the  menstrual  periods,  and 
immediately  after  parturition,  than  at  other  times :  more  common  likewise 
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among  those  in  whom  the  monthly  discharge  is  habitually  excessive,  or 
altered  (as  in  leucorrJicea),  or  suddenly  suppressed,  or  more  gradually 
obstructed  (as  in  the  different  forms  of  amenorrhcea).  In  this  condition  of 
mobility  both  Sensations  and  Emotions  are  intensely  felt,  and  their  agency 
on  the  body  is  stronger  and  more  lasting  than  usual;  continued  voluntary 
efforts  of  Mind,  and  steady  or  sustained  exertions  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  are  difficult  or  impossible ;  the  muscular  motions  are  usually  also 
rapid  and  irregular.  A  tendency,  either  congenital  or  acquired  by  injudi- 
cious training,  has  an  obvious  influence  upon  the  induction  of  Hysteria. 
It  rarely  manifests  itself  before  the  twelfth  or  fifteenth  year  of  life ;  and, 
although  it  seldom  appears  in  old  age,  it  frequently  outlasts  the  period  of 
child-bearing. 

The  immediate  causation  of  hysteria  is  thus  very  obscure;  but  the 
most  important  influences  are  emotional  disturbances,  sexual  conditions, 
and  occupation.  Like  chorea  and  epilepsy  it  is  contagious  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  apt  to  spread  by  imitation. 

(&.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — Three  theories  have  been  entertained  relative 
to  the  nature  of  this  disease,  and  to  the  primary  seat  of  the  affection  : — 
(1.)  Some,  with  the  ancients,  refer  it  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
nerves  of  the  uterus  and  organs  of  generation,  because  the  disease  is 
almost  exclusively  peculiar  to  females  betAveen  the  age  of  puberty  and 
that  of  the  extinction  of  the  sexual  functions,  and  is  accompanied  by 
morbid  conditions  of  the  sexual  organs,  especially  infarctions  of  the  womb, 
ulcerations  of  the  os  uteri  and  flexions  of  the  uterus,  dermoid  cysts  of  the 
ovaries,  irritation  of  the  genitals  from  sexual  excitement,  imperfectly  effected 
or  excessive  coitus,  or  onanism.  (2.)  Others  consider  it  exclusively  due  to 
a  morbid  state  of  the  cerebral  structures.  (3.)  A  third  class  refers  the 
phenomena  to  a  morbid  excitability,  due  to  "  nutritive  derangement  of  the 
whole  nervous  system,  loth  central  and  peripheral "  (Hasse),  which  renders 
it  liable  to  be  thrown  into  disorder  by  causes  insufficient  materially  to 
disturb  its  action  in  health — thereby  implying  paralysis  of  some  nervous 
centres. 

Post-mortem  examinations  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  from 
other  diseases,  while  suffering  from  hysteria,  have  yielded  negative  results. 

Symptoms. — The  forms  and  degrees  of  hysteria  are  so  numerous  that 
the  difficulty  of  describing  this  disorder  is  very  great.  The  modifications 
of  age,  temperament,  states  of  nervous  sensibility,  physical  and  moral 
education,  and  grades  of  society,  so  influence  its  aspect  that  it  is  only 
possible  to  give  a  mere  general  outline.  It  is  usually  divided  into  three 
forms:  first,  that  which  is  characterised  by  what  is  termed  the  "globus 
hystericus,"  in  which  the  sensation  of  a  ball  rising  in  the  throat,  or  a 
feeling  of  suffocation,  is  experienced  by  the  patient,  but  without  con- 
vulsions; second,  its  paroxysmal  form,  or  that  in  which  the  globus  hystericus 
occurs  with  convulsions;  and  third,  those  irregular  and  anomalous  phe- 
nomena which  often  manifest  themselves  during  the  intervals  of  severe 
attacks. 

The  milder  forms  are  those  which  terminate  without  the  formation  of 
the  paroxysm.  They  commonly  begia  with  pains  in  the  epigastrium,  in 
the  left  side,  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  abdomen ;  or  the  patient  is 
unusually  nervous,  her  feelings  exqited,  or  depressed.    These  symptoms 
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having  existed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  the  patient  experiences  the 
sensation  of  a  ball,  the  "globus  hystericus,"  rising  apparently  from  the 
lower  portion  of  the  abdomen,  and  proceeding  upwards  with  various  con- 
volutions to  the  stomach,  thence  to  the  throat,  and  causing  sometimes  an 
intense  sense  of  suffocation.  At  this  point  the  slighter  forms  frequently 
cease,  but  are  followed  by  headache,  stiffness  of  the  neck,  general  weariness, 
a  profuse  discharge  of  a  light-coloured  limpid  urine,  and  by  great  flatulence, 
the  abdomen  becoming  almost  instantaneously  distended. 

When  hysteria  assumes  a  paroxysmal  form  or  "  fit,"  it  may  be  preceded 
by  the  pains  and  mental  feelings  which  have  been  described ;  but  not 
unfrequently  the  attack  is  sudden,  and  is  often  caused  by  some  transitory 
occurrence.  In  such  a  case  the  patient  bursts  out  into  a  fit  of  immoderate 
laughter  or  crying,  the  globus  hystericus  begins  to  form  and  to  rise,  and  no 
sooner  reaches  the  throat  than  she  falls  to  the  ground,  apparently  un- 
conscious and  violently  convulsed.  The  fit  is  now  said  to  be  formed,  and 
while  in  general  the  convulsions  are  easily  controlled,  yet — not  only  in 
the  strong  and  plethoric,  but  sometimes  also  in  delicate-looking  slight- 
made  girls — many  persons  are  sometimes  necessary  to  restrain  the  patient, 
who  writhes  her  body  to  and  fro,  agitates  her  limbs  in  various  directions, 
and  beats  her  breast  repeatedly  with  her  arm  and  hand.  During  the  fit 
the  patient  also  may  knock  her  head  against  the  bed  or  floor,  tear  her 
hair,  scream,  shriek,  laugh,  cry,  or  sob  alternately.  The  respiration  is 
slow,  and  is  rendered  still  more  laborious  by  spasms  about  the  pharynx 
and  glottis,  so  that  the  patient  often  grasps  her  neck  and  throat,  or  rubs 
or  strikes  the  epigastrium  and  side  with  her  hand.  During  this  struggle 
she  may  bite  her  own  arms  or  those  of  the  bystanders,  and  will  sometimes 
move  round  the  room  while  lying  on  her  back,  by  means  of  the  muscles  of 
the  dorsal  region.  The  abdomen  is  often  singularly  distended  with 
flatus ;  but  in  other  cases  the  muscles  of  that  region  are  tense  and  irregu- 
larly contracted.  The  pulse  is  in  some  cases  increased  by  the  violence  of 
the  exertion,  but  in  others  its  beat  is  natural.  The  veins  of  the  neck  are 
distended,  the  carotids  beating  with  more  than  usual  violence.  The  face 
is  flushed,  and  "  the  head  is  generally  thrown  back,  so  that  the  throat 
projects;  the  eyelids  are  closed,  but  tremulous;  the  nostrils  distended; 
the  jaws  often  firmly  clenched ;  there  is  no  distortion  of  the  countenance, 
and  the  cheeks  are  at  rest,"  unless  when  giving  expression  to  some  of  the 
above-mentioned  phenomena.  The  temperature  of  the  extremities  is  often 
lower  at  the  commencement  than  natural,  so  as  to  cause  a  momentary 
shivering,  but  as  the  paroxysm  forms,  the  heat  is  usually  restored  and 
sometimes  increased.  The  phenomena  attending  the  subsidence  of  the 
paroxysm  are  various ;  sometimes  a  flood  of  tears,  a  fit  of  laughter,  or 
an  exclamation,  is  followed  by  a  great  flow  of  limpid  urine,  after  which 
the  recovery  is  generally  rapid  and  complete.  In  other  cases  the  action 
of  the  stomach  becomes  reversed;  and  the  sympathising  attendant,  perhaps 
watching  the  patient  with  the  tenderest  care,  receives  its  contents  over 
her  person,  after  which  the  patient  may  lapse,  most  unconcernedly,  into  a 
profound  sleep.  In  others,  again,  the  fit  only  partially  passes  off,  and  the 
patient  lies,  to  a  certain  extent,  sensible  of  what  is  passing  about  her, 
perhaps  jaw-locked,  the  secretion  of  urine  suspended,  unable  to  talk,  and 
often  obliged  to  be  fed.    The  fit  having  entirely  subsided,  the  patient  lies 
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exhausted  and  unwilling  to  be  disturbed,  and  although  more  or  less 
conscious  of  what  has  passed,  she  wishes  to  be  thought  ignorant  of  all  that 
has  taken  place,  A  want  of  consciousness  may  exist  when  the  fit  assumes  a 
severe  or  epileptic  form ;  but  this  is  not  a  common  symptom  of  the  purely 
hysterical  convulsion.  In  some  few  cases  the  patient  appears  to  be 
delirious,  and  makes  the  most  extraordinary  noises,  such  as  barking  or 
howling  like  a  dog.  The  duration  of  the  fit  varies  from  a  few  minutes  to 
two,  three,  or  more  hours.  These  fits  readily  recur,  and  no  sooner  is  one 
fit  ended  than  the  patient  suffers  from  another ;  and  in  this  manner  the 
whole  attack  may  last  twelve,  twenty-four,  or  even  forty-eight  hours.  In 
general  the  intervals  are  much  longer,  and  not  subject  to  any  general  law 
of  recurrence,  except  that  they  are  more  common  about  the  period  of 
menstruation. 

In  the  interval  between  fits,  the  symptoms  are  extremely  anomalous 
and  irregular,  and  more  strange  and  difiicult  to  describe  than  even  those 
of  the  paroxysm.  Some  have  their  senses  so  acutely  alive,  that  although 
the  window  and  bed-curtains  may  be  drawn,  still  they  are  pained  with 
light,  and  the  slightest  noise  distresses  them.  In  some,  again,  the  sense 
of  touch  is  so  exquisite,  that  they  can  scarcely  bear  the  weight  of  the 
bed-clothes ;  and  to  others  odours  are  similarly  intolerable.  Besides  this 
extreme  acuteness  of  the  senses,  others  suffer  pains  under  or  in  the  mammse, 
known  to  surgeons  as  the  "  hysterical  breast,"  lumbar  pains,  pains  in  the 
knee-joint  or  hip-joint,  headache  fixed  to  one  spot,  clavus  hystericus,  and 
palpitation.  Pain  in  the  region  of  the  spine  {spinal  irritation)  is  also 
frequent,  and  often  so  intense  and  so  exquisitely  increased  by  pressure 
that  it  has  often  been  mistaken  for  ulceration  of  the  intervertebral 
cartilage.  The  late  Sir  B.  Brodie  recorded  that  he  had  seen  numerous 
instances  of  young  ladies  condemned  to  the  horizontal  posture,  and  to 
the  torture  of  issues  and  setons  for  successive  years,  whom  air,  exercise, 
and  cheerful  occupation  would  have  cured  in  a  few  weeks.  Hypercesthesia 
is  exceedingly  common.  It  may  be  hemiplegic  or  paraplegic,  may  affect 
a  limb  or  a  joint,  a  mamma,  an  ovary,  the  vulva,  or  the  vagina,  the  spine, 
or  indeed  any  part,  surface,  or  organ.  The  pain  is  peculiar  in  this,  that 
while  the  patient  may  shrink  from  the  slightest  touch,  or  even  have  the 
pain  aggravated  by  the  attempt,  or  expressed  intention,  to  touch  the  part; 
yet  if  her  attention  is  distracted  and  drawn  to  something  else,  she  will 
allow  the  painful  part  to  be  touched,  compressed,  and  even  violently 
handled.  As  to  painful  affections  of  the  joints,  it  has  been  stated  by  the 
same  high  authority,  that  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  females  among  the 
higher  classes  who  are  supposed  to  labour  under  diseases  of  the  joints,  are 
sufi'ering  from  hysteria,  and  from  nothing  else.  The  morbid  sensibility 
is  chiefly  in  the  integuments,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hip-joint,  and  if  they 
are  slightly  pinched  or  drawn  from  the  subjacent  parts,  the  patient 
complains  more  than  when  the  head  of  the  femur  is  pressed  against  the 
acetabulum.  There  is  likewise  no  wasting  of  the  glutei  muscles,  nor 
flattening  of  the  nates,  nor  painful  starting  of  the  limbs.  In  some 
mstances  the  patient  becomes  paraplegic,  and  is  unable  to  walk,  while 
others  suffer  temporarily  from  hemiplegia,  steadfastly  resisting  all  plans  of 
treatment  likely  to  be  of  use. 

It  is  the  extreme  acuteness  and  exquisite  sensibility  of  the  senses  in 
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hysteria  which  has  led  those  less  skilled  in  female  arts  to  believe  in  the 
instances  of  animal  magnetism  and  mesmerism  they  seemed  to  exhibit, 
which  formerly  attracted  so  much  public  attention.  A  most  interesting 
account  of  the  vagaries  of  hysteria  may  be  read  in  Sir  Thomas  Watson's 
thirty-eighth  lecture  On  the  Practice  of  Physic. 

Diagnosis. — The  best  diagnostic  guide  may  be  obtained  by  classifying 
the  symptoms  according  to  Dr.  Reynold's  plan.    There  is  to  be  noticed — 

1.  The  Mental  State. — Volition  is  deficient  and  misdirected.  The 
emotions  and  ideas  exhibit  excessive  activity ;  and  to  the  combination  of 
these  two  conditions  is  to  be  attributed  many  of  the  peculiar  and 
characteristic  features  of  the  disease.  Assertions  by  the  patient  are  being 
constantly  made — such  as  that  she  cannot  control  her  thoughts,  emotions, 
expressions,  or  general  voluntary  movements :  or  that  she  cannot  move 
this  or  that  limb,  that  she  cannot  open  her  eyes,  that  she  cannot  stand  or 
walk ;  and  if  she  makes  the  attempt  under  such  impressions,  she  certainly 
fails ;  and  she  may  simulate  the  real  inability  so  comj^letely,  and  so  well, 
that  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  nothing  but  defective  will  is  the  real 
source  of  the  failure.  If,  however,  some  strong  motive,  emotion,  or 
sensation  come  into  operation,  she  may  for  a  moment  forget  her  condition,' 
clap  the  hitherto  moveless  hands  together,  open  the  closed  eyelids,  and, 
with  the  rapidity  and  energy  of  robust  health,  run  across  a  room  or  up  a 
staircase  with  her  gMas2-palsied  limbs.  It  does  not  appear  that  with  all 
this  there  is  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  deceive  any  one, 
more  than  herself.  It  is  truly  a  morbid  mental  condition  on  her  part, 
and  she  doubtless  believes  in  the  real  nature  of  her  symptoms.  Often, 
also,  a  species  of  delirium  prevails,  in  which  nonsensical  sentences  are 
pronounced  in  an  excited  manner.  Uncontrolled  sobbing,  sighing,  and 
laughing  are  alternately  produced,  or  accompany  each  other.  Somnam- 
bulism, ecstacy,  or  hysteric  coma  (which  is  rare),  may  prevail.  Often  the 
expression  of  the  face  is  insane.  A  listless,  abstracted,  vacant  look 
pervades  the  countenance,  as  if  the  individual  cared  nothing  for  the 
things  of  this  world.  Combined  with  this  condition  there  is  restlessness 
and  impatience  of  temper,  with  monosyllabic  talking. 

2.  Sensorial. — The  pain  of  hysteria,  which  may  be  anywhere,  but  most 
commonly  in  the  head  and  maminary  region,  is  always  described  as 
"intense,"  "horrible,"  or  "agonising;"  and  it  is  increased  when  the 
attention  is  directed  towards  it,  but  lessens  when  the  attention  is  with- 
drawn. The  patient  generally  shrieks  when  the  skin  is  touched.  General 
hyperesthesia,  or  "  nervousness,"  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  scarcely 
ever  absent,  and  may  exist  for  years  as  the  only  expression  of  the 
disease.  It  is  evinced  in  several  ways;  such  as — unusual  acuteness 
of  the  senses,  neuralgias,  tenderness,  as  pressure  of  the  spine,  painful 
affections  of  the  joints  {Anthropathia  hysterica),  noises  in  the  ears,  spots 
before  the  eyes.  On  the  other  hand,  ancesthesia  may  prevail,  although  it 
is  very  difficult  to  determine  whether  pain  is  felt  or  not  by  operations 
which  usually  cause  pain,  such  as  pricking,  pinching,  or  burning  parts  of 
the  skin. 

Palpitation  of  the  heart,  or  pulsations  of  vessels,  is  complained  of  by 
nearly  all ;  so  is  pressure  and  fulness  over  the  stomach,  also  cardialgia, 
thirst,  desire  to  micturate,  and  the  like. 
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3.  Motorial  phenomena,  -when  voluntary,  are  performed  sluggishly  and 
imperfectly.    The  other  phenomena  in  connection  with  the  motor  power 
are  exhibited  in  convulsions  or  in  paralysis.     It  is  the  convulsive 
paroxysms  of  hysteria  which  may  be  mistaken  for  epilepsy.    When  they 
occur,  it  is  almost  always  at  the  period  of  puberty  in  young  females. 
They  frequently  attend  the  menstrual  period,  and  are  preceded  by  the 
premonitory  phenomena  of  hysteria  abeady  described,  and  which  re-appear 
|i  towards  the  close  of  the  convulsions.    There  is  probably  never  complete 
j  loss  of  sensibility  and  perception.    The  spasmodic  movements  are  general, 
I  extensive,  and  of  reflex  origin,  causing  morbid  excitement  of  the  motor 
I  nerves,  proceeding  from  the  spinal  marroio  and  medulla  oblongata.  She 
:  throws  her  arms  and  legs  about  in  all  directions,  works  her  body  into  the 
most  grotesque  attitudes,  and  may  suddenly  raise  herself  to  a  sitting 
i!  attitude  and  dash  herself  down  again,  but  always  taking  care  not  to  hurt 
herself.    The  face  undergoes  little  alteration.    It  is  free  from  the  con- 
tortions of  epilepsy.    There  is  commonly  a  contractile  movement  of  the 
eyelids.    The  patient  appears  to  see,  and  there  is  no  marked  change  of 
the  pupil.     Foaming  at  the  mouth  or  a  bitten  tongue  is  rare.  The 
attacks  are  sometimes  of  considerable  duration,  and  the  respiratory  move- 
ments become  very  disorderly,  noisy,  and  irregular ;  but  the  countenance 
I  never  becomes  livid  (as  in  true  epilepsy).     After  the  paroxysm  has 
passed,  there  is  no  marked  stupor,  but  merely  general  exhaustion ;  and 
loss  of  consciousness  appears  to  be  very  seldom  complete,  and  never 
[I  occurs  at  the  outset  of  the  attack.    "  The  patient,"  writes  Sir  Thomas 
I  Watson,  "  is  often  able  to  repeat  (although  she  may  not  always  choose  to 
j  confess  it)  what  has  been  said  by  the  bystanders  during  the  period  when 
she  seems  insensible.    This  is  a  point  of  distinction  well  worth  remember- 
ing, for  more  reasons  than  one.    It  not  only  helps  the  diagnosis,  when 
the  fact  comes  out,  but  it  suggests  certain  cautions  to  ourselves.  We 
must  take  care  not  to  say  anything  by  the  bedside  of  a  hysterical  patient 
which  we  do  not  wish  her  to  hear ;  and  we  may  take  advantage  of  her 
apparent  unconsciousness,  and  pretend  to  believe  in  it,  and  speak  of 
certain  modes  of  treatment  which  she  will  not  much  approve  of,  but  the 
very  mention  of  which  may  serve  to  bring  her  out  of  the  fit." 

The  less  expressed  forms  of  hysteria  cannot  be  confounded  with  the 
less  expressed  forms  of  epilepsy.  The  non-convulsive  form  of  epilepsy 
is  exclusively  expressed  through  disordered  sensorial  states,  such  as  by 
vertigo  and  a  suspension  (however  brief  and  transitory)  of  the  mental 
powers.  The  non-convulsive  forms  of  hysteria,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
chiefly  expressed  in  derangement  of  the  organic  functions  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen  (Foville,  Watson).  In  the  status  epilepticus  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  rises  to  103°  or  104°  Fahr.,  but  in  the  hysteric  paroxysm 
it  rarely  exceeds  the  normal. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  many  painful  affections 
of  the  joints  which  arise  from  hysteria  and  the  formidable  diseases  of 
these  parts  which  they  simulate,  mimic,  or  copy;  and  many  mistakes 
have  been  made  fatal  to  health  and  even  to  life.  The  character,  however, 
of  the  patient,  her  time  of  life,  her  general  good  health,  the  intermitting 
nature  of  the  pain,  and  its  following  the  course  of  the  nerve,  enable  us 
generally  to  determine  with  much  accuracy  between  these  different  classes 
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of  disease.  The  most  common  mistake,  however,  is  that  of  considering 
the  pains  under  the  mammae  as  pleurisy  or  disease  of  the  liver,  or  the 
abdominal  pain  as  peritonitis  or  enteritis,  thereby  leading  to  an  abuse  of 
remedies  usually  given  for  these  affections.  The  state  of  the  pulse,  how- 
ever, the  general  good  health  of  the  patient  ("  for,"  writes  Dr.  Wood, 
"  one  of  the  most  striking  circumstances  connected  with  the  disease  is  the 
general  integrity  of  the  nutritive  process — the  patient  continues  plump 
and  rosy"),  and  most  commonly  the  existence  of  some  uterine  irritation 
furnishes  sufficient  grounds  for  diagnosis  between  these  different  diseases. 

Nausea,  eructations,  borborygmi,  or  tympanites,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  with 
syncopal  feelings,  frequent  micturition  of  clear  pale  urine,  arc  characteristics 
of  the  hysterical  state.  A  certain  constitution  is  also  characteristic 
of  the  sufferer  from  hysteria.  The  external  conformation  of  the  features 
of  the  face  is  often  of  itself  sufficient  to  indicate  the  existing  tendency. 
The  "fades  hysterica "  may  be  recognised  by  the  remarkable  depth  and 
prominent  fulness  of  the  upper  lip,  which  is  more  or  less  thick.  There 
is  also  a  fulness  of  the  eye,  with  a  tendency  to  drooping  of  the  upper 
eyelids. 

Prognosis. — The  tiltimate  result  of  these  cases,  though  often  long  and 
tedious,  is  always  favourable.  "  In  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  thousand,  hysteria  is  attended  with  no  ultimate  peril  either  to 
mind  or  body"  (Watson).  The  attacks  of  hysteria  never  lead  to  impair- 
ment of  the  intelligence  or  to  dementia,  as  do  those  of  epilepsy.  The 
disease  may  continue  for  years  with  varying  intensity;  but  there  is  no 
fixed  period  of  its  duration;  and  the  malady  may  run  into  epilepsy  or 
to  some  disorder  of  intellect. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  may  be  divided  into  what  should  be  done 
during  the  fit,  and  into  what  should  be  done  afterwards. 

When  the  patient  falls  into  a  fit  of  hysteria,  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  loosen  everything  tight  about  her  person.  The  window  should  be 
opened,  and  the  cold  air  allowed  to  blow  over  her.  She  should  then  be 
laid  in  the  horizontal  posture  on  a  bed,  or  on  the  floor,  as  a  means  of 
rendering  the  circulation  through  the  brain  more  equal,  and  to  enable  us 
the  more  readily  to  control  the  convulsive  movements  of  her  body.  This 
being  done,  many  modes  of  further  proceeding  may  be  followed.  Some 
recommend,  in  plethoric  cases,  that  the  patient  should  be  bled — a  remedy 
certainly  in  many  instances  manifestly  improper,  and  in  all  of  doubtful 
efficacy.  When  the  jaw  is  locked,  an  enema,  consisting  of  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  beat  up  with  two  drachms  of  asafcetida,  with  half  a  pint  of  water 
added,  may  be  administered ;  or,  still  better,  an  enema  of  turpentine,  in 
which  half  an  ounce  of  turpentine  is  similarly  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  half  a  pint  of  water  added.  These  remedies,  in  some  instances, 
instantly  remove  the  affection,  but  in  other  cases  not  for  some  hours. 
Another  remedy  is  to  fill  the  mouth  with  salt.  The  remedy,  however, 
which  supersedes  all  others,  and  is  unquestionably  the  best,  is  a  good 
drenching  with  cold  water.  "  I  believe  there  is  more  virtue  in  cold  water 
than  in  any  other  single  remedy"  (Watson).  If  the  patient  lie  on  the 
bed,  the  head  should  be  drawn  over  its  side,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
water  poured  on  it  from  a  considerable  height  out  of  a  pail,  jug,  or  other 
large  vessel,  and  directly  over  the  mouth  and  nose  of  the  patient,  so  as  to 
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stop  her  breathing,  and  compel  her  to  open  her  mouth.  This  practice  is 
generally  introduced  into  hospitals ;  and  until  it  was  adopted  it  was  not 
unusual  to  see  three  or  four  patients  in  hysteria  in  the  same  ward,  and  at 
the  same  time.  Under  this  practice,  however,  an  hysterical  case  is  rare, 
the  fit  seldom  occurs  twice  in  the  same  person,  and  the  affection  never 
becomes  epidemic. 

After  the  paroxysm  is  over,  if  the  patient  complains  of  continued  head- 
ache, a  few  leeches  to  the  temples  may  be  necessary,  especially  if  the  urine 
be  small  in  quantity  and  high  coloured ;  but  in  all  other  cases  leeches, 
blistering,  or  cupping  should  be  avoided,  as  tending  rather  to  aggravate 
than  to  control  the  disease.  The  next  object  is  to  regulate  the  bowels  by 
such  remedies  as  may  be  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  to  support  and 
tranquillise  the  patient  by  stimulants,  such  as  ether  or  asafcetida,  combined 
with  hyoscyamus  in  the  form  of  tincture,  the  syrup  of  pop])ies,  or  small  doses 
of  morphia. 

Niemeyer  recommends  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  gold  as  a  restorative 
nerve  tonic.    He  prescribes  it  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  as  follows  : — 

R.  Auri.  chlorat.  natronat,  gr.  v. ;  Gum.  tragac.  Co.,  31.;  Sacc.  Alb.,  q.  s.; 
Imisce.  Divide  into  forty  pills,  of  which  one  is  to  be  taken  an  hour  after 
dinner,  and  another  an  hour  after  supper.  After  a  time,  two  are  to  be 
taken  as  a  dose  at  one  time,  and  increased  gradually  till  eight  pills  a  day 
are  taken ;  and  a  cold  shower  bath  twice  daily. 

The  state  of  the  uterine  functions  must  al  vays  be  inquired  into.  If 
leucorrhoea  be  present,  or  the  menstruation  be  profuse,  the  mineral  acids, 
or  the  hitartrate  of  potass.,  will  be  found  most  efficacious,  by  restoring  a  more 
healthy  state  of  the  deranged  organs. 

The  urine  is  often  suppressed  for  a  time  after  an  attack  of  hysteria ; 
but  unless  the  bladder  be  sensibly,  and  perhaps  painfully  distended,  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  draw  the  urine  off.  Something  more  should 
be  hazarded  to  avoid  this  necessity,  for  the  catheter  once  passed,  that 
operation  will  require  to  be  performed  morning  and  night,  perhaps  for 
several  months.  It  is  important  that  pity,  attention,  and  sympathy  be 
withheld  as  much  as  possible  from  hysterical  patients.  Their  moral  and 
bodily  condition  deteriorates  under  such  influences.  Firmness  is  essential 
for  successful  treatment. 

Certain  special  forms  of  hysteria  require  separate  notice : — 
I.  Hysterical  Ischuria  is  an  affection  in  which  the  quantity  of  urine 
secreted  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  withdrawn  by  the  catheter,  is  remark- 
ably under  the  normal  quantity.  During  several  days  tliere  may  be  absolute 
jsuppression  (Charcot).  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  numerous 
phases  or  forms  of  hysteria,  and  is  an  extremely  rare  affection.  Simple 
retention  of  urine  in  the  bladder  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  most  common 
condition  in  hysteria.  The  ischuria  of  hysterical  patients  is  also  almost 
always  comphcated  with  urethral  retention.  Oliguria,  or  even  total  sup- 
hpression  of  urine,  may  be  only  a  transient  phenomenon  in  hysterical  cases, 
and  one  which  may  occur  unnoticed;  as  at  the  catamenial  periods,  when 
a  complete  suppression  may  last  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours; 
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and  when  a  few  spoonfuls  of  urine  are  expelled  the  normal  state  is  restored 
(Laycock,  Nervous  Diseases  of  Women,  1840,  p.  229).  But  the  cases  of 
hysterical  ischuria  which  Charcot  describes,  when  at  their  maximum 
development,  and  when  the  ischuria  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  per- 
manent symptom,  are  of  such  a  kind  that  during  the  lapse  of  several 
successive  days,  even  of  weeks  and  months,  the  quantity  of  urine  rendered 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  may  be  quite  insignificant  in  amount,  almost 
nil,  and  occasionally  there  may  be  complete  suppression  of  urine  during  a 
series  of  several  days.  As  a  complement  to  this  condition,  there  occur 
repeated  vomitings,  which  take  place  daily,  and  even  several  times  a  day, 
so  long  as  the  ischuria  continues,  the  ejected  fluid  occasionally  presenting 
the  appearance  of  and  exhaling  the  odour  of  urine.  Chemical  analysis 
has  detected  in  it  the  presence  of  urea.  The  phenomena  of  the  affection 
are  more  or  less  a  reproduction  of  some  of  the  symptoms  observed  in 
animals  in  cases  of  nephrotomy  or  of  obliteration  of  the  ureters  by 
ligatures. 

The  reality  of  the  disorder  has  been  disputed ;  for  simulation  is  to  be 
met  with  and  to  be  guarded  against  at  every  step  in  the  history  of  hysteria, 
and  Professor  Charcot  having  passed  through  a  stage  of  scepticism,  has 
now  become  au  exponent  of  the  disease. 

Symptoms. — The  following  are  the  general  sequence  of  phenomena. 
Anuria  or  ischuria,  with  vomiting,  exists  alone  for  a  certain  time ;  and 
soon  (if  the  symptoms  happen  to  excite  interest  and  curiosity,  as  they 
naturally  would)  pure  urine  will  come  to  be  thrown  up  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  stercoraceous  vomiting  may  even  occur,  not  to  mention  other 
too  fabulous  occurrences,  as  recorded  in  some  American  cases.  Apart  from 
hysteria,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  siippression  of  urine,  if  it  persist 
beyond  a  few  days,  say  three,  four,  or  five,  is  an  exceedingly  serious  symp- 
tom, which  almost  necessarily  terminates  in  death,  as  occurs  sometimes  in 
Bright's  disease.  There  are  also  tijpical  cases  of  anuria  caused  by  calculous 
obliteration  in  the  ureters,  supervening  in  persons  previously  healthy.  la 
such  cases  sometimes  one  kidney  has  been  reduced  to  a  fibrous  husk  filled 
with  cysts — incapable  of  fulfilling  its  function.  Sometimes  both  ureters 
are  thus  obliterated  at  once.  If  anuria  thus  persist  beyond  four  or  five 
days  comatose  symptoms  supervene,  with  or  without  convulsions,  sooa 
followed  by  death ;  but  life  may  be  prolonged  for  a  little  longer,  if  even 
only  a  small  quantity  of  urine  can  be  rendered.  Exceptional  cases  are 
quoted  by  Charcot  of — (1.)  Anuria  lasting  ten  days,  when  recovery  took 
place;  (2.)  Somnolence  not  appearing  till  eight  days,  four  days  before 
death;  (3.)  The  comatose  symptoms  not  presenting  themselves  till  the 
fourteenth  day  of  absolute  anuria.  On  the  fifteenth  day  the  patient  passed 
a  certain  quantity  of  urine,  but  the  symptoms  became  aggravated,  and 
death  tool?  place  on  the  twenty-third  day. 

There  is  thus  a  great  contrast  between  calculous  ischuria,  which  almost 
certainly  kills,  and  hysterical  ischuria,  which  allows  the  patient  to 
survive  during  many  months  without  seriously  disturbing  the  general 
health. 

In  the  case  recorded  by  Charcot  there  were  all  the  signs  of  an 
inveterate  hysteria,  marked  by  the  characteristic  permanent  symptoms 
of— (1.)  Vast  contraction,  afi'ecting  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  of  the  left 
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side;  (2.)  complete  hemiajicesthesia,  occupying  both  the  contractured  limbs 
and  the  left  half  of  the  face  and  body,  with  hemiopia  and  achromatopsia ; 
[  (3.)  ovarian  hjpermsthesia ;  (4.)  retention  of  urine  and  tympanites.  Special 
precautions  were  taken  by  Professor  Charcot  to  prevent  deception  on 
the  part  of  the  patient.  He  is  of  opinion  that  he  has  in  women  over 
women  the  best  possible  police ;  and  that  if  women  enter  into  any 
\  plot  among  themselves,  they  very  rarely  succeed.  Professors  Brown- 
:!  S^quard  and  Rouget  were  satisfied  with  all  the  precautions  taken.  The  first 
Ij  thing  noticed  regarding  the  ischuria  was  by  the  woman  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  catheterising  the  patient  several  times  a  day.  She  noticed 
that  the  quantity  of  urine  discharged  was  occasionally  very  minute,  whilst 
at  other  times  none  Avas  yielded  for  two,  three,  or  even  more  days,  nor 
were  the  sheets  ever  moistened.  After  three  months  vomiting  appeared 
and  proceeded  without  effort  or  straining.  The  daily  average  of  the 
vomited  matter  for  two  weeks  was  1|  pints  nearly.  The  daily  average 
quantity  of  urine  was  about  38|-  grains ;  and  during  this  period  there 
was  absolute  ischuria  every  second  day.  The  matters  vomited  contained 
urea.  The  ischuria  lasted  nearly  six  months,  and  eventually  disappeared 
I  after  the  administration  of  chloroform,  incontinence  of  urine  following, 
which  lasted  for  several  days,  vomiting  also  ceased,  and  the  urine  returned 
to  its  normal  condition, 

II,  Hysterical  Anaesthesia  and  Hemian/esthesia. — Anmsthesia,  in 
hysterical  cases,  presents  itself  under  two  aspects: — (1.)  Hemianajsthesia, 
I  where  one-half  of  the  body  is  affected ;  and  this  is  the  more  frequent 
iform,  (2.)  Total  anaesthesia,  where  the  whole  of  the  body  becomes 
j  insensible.  But  it  should  be  remarked  that  not  only  is  general  sensibility 
j  diminished  or  destroyed  over  the  surface  of  the  region  affected,  but  the 
I  organs  of  special  sense  are  likewise  subjected  to  change.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  a  hemianeesthetic  patient,  one-half  of  the  tongue  loses  the  sense  of 
t  taste,  one  nostril  that  of  scent,  and  one  eye  becomes  stricken  with  ambly- 
opia. In  fact,  hysteria  is  capable  of  producing  groups  of  symptoms 
I  similar  to  those  produced  by  lesions  other  than  dynamic  of  the  central 
j  nervous  system.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  region  in  which  the  anes- 
thesia occurs  is  the  same  in  which  the  other  accidents  make  their  appear- 
1  ance.    If  the  anaesthesia  be  unilateral,  then  ovarialgia  shows  itself  on  the 

I same  side ;  the  aura  likewise  is  noticed  there,  including  its  cephalic  symp- 
toms— namely,  whistling  in  the  ear  and  tapping  or  beating  in  the  temple. 
If  contracture  supervence,  its  manifestation  follows  the  same  rule.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  anaesthesia,  instead  of  being  unilateral,  be  double, 
then  the  phenomena  referred  to  are  doubled,  and  show  themselves  on  both 
I  sides,  though  they  are  often  somewhat  more  strongly  marked  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other.  It  has  been  said  that,  in  cases  of  hemiansesthesia,  the 
left  side  is  most  usually  affected.  That,  however,  is  a  point  on  which  no 
definite  information  is  yet  available — the  patients  who  have  come  under 
Professor  Charcot's  notice  being  as  frequently  affected  on  the  right  side  as 
on  the  left. 

There  are  also  cases  of  hysteric  anaesthesia  of  peculiar  distribution. 
One  such  has  been  carefully  recorded  by  Dr.  J.  Dreschfeld,  Physician  to 
the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  as  follows  : — 
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The  patient  (aged  28)  presented  herself  at  the  out-patient  room  of  the 
Manchester  Infirmary,  complaining  of  numbness  in  her  right  leg  and  left 
side  of  trunk,  from  which  she  had  been  suffering  for  more  than  a  month. 

Previous  History. — She  had  always  enjoyed  good  health,  and  had  never 
suffered  from  convulsions  or  other  nervous  symptoms  ;  had  been  married 
for  twelvemonths,  and  was  confined  of  her  first  child  on  May  14,  1878. 
During  the  whole  time  of  pregnancy,  she  suffered  but  little  ;  the  labour, 
however,  was  a  very  tedious  one ;  the  patient  suffered  from  labour-pains 
for  more  than  four  days,  and  had  eventually  to  be  delivered  by  instru- 
ments. Two  days  after  confinement,  she  got  out  of  bed,  when  she  fainted, 
and  for  four  days  afterwards  she  remained  in  an  unconscious  state.  She 
had  no  fits  during  the  time,  but  rambled  very  much.  As  soon  as  she 
regained  consciousness,  she  was  able  to  get  about ;  but  suffered  from 
giddiness  and  headache.  She  noticed  also,  at  the  same  time,  numbness 
of  her  left  breast.  She  could  not  tell  whether  the  "baby  loas  suchling  the 
left  breast  unless  she  looked."  She  noticed  the  numbness  in  her  right  leg 
also  at  the  same  time.  The  symptoms  not  abating,  she  eventually  came 
to  seek  relief  at  the  Infirmary. 

Present  Condition. — The  patient  was  of  middle  stature,  healthy-looking, 
and  of  a  ruddy  complexion.  The  examination  of  the  organs  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen  revealed  nothing  but  normal  relations.  There  was  no  dis- 
turbance of  either  motion  or  nutrition,  and  the  abnormal  phenomena 
which  were  observed  involved  the  sensory  sphere  exclusively.  A  careful 
examination  elicited  the  following  interesting  symptoms  : — (1.)  Special 
Sense  Organs :  Vision  normal  on  both  sides ;  the  fundus  of  both  eyes 
normal ;  no  achromatopsia.  Hearing  :  Complete  deafness  on  the  left 
side ;  hearing  on  the  light  side  normal.  Smell :  Comijlete  absence  of 
smell  on  the  left  side ;  smell  on  the  right  side  normal.  Taste :  Normal 
on  both  sides.  No  anaesthesia  of  either  side  of  face  and  neck.  Trunk: 
Anaesthesia  of  the  left  side.  The  anaesthetic  portion  was  bounded  by  the 
middle  line,  both  in  front  and  behind.  Its  upper  margin  was  formed  by 
a  line  passing  horizontally  roiind  the  left  side,  just  above  the  third  rib, 
and  passing  under  the  axilla  to  the  middle  line  behind,  while  its  lower 
border  was  bounded  by  a  line  commencing  just  above  the  pubes,  and  pass- 
ing at  first  along  Poupart's  ligament,  and  then  horizontally  round  the  left 
side  (about  one  inch  below  the  crest  of  the  ilium)  to  the  lowest  part  of 
the  sacrum.  (2.)  Ujjper  Extremities :  Both  were  perfectly  normal  as 
regards  sensibility  and  mobility.  (3.)  Lower  Extremities  :  The  left  leg 
and  thigh  were  perfectly  normal,  both  as  regards  motion  and  sensation ; 
the  right  leg  and  thigh  could  be  moved  with  perfect  freedom,  but  were 
completely  anesthetic.  The  upper  limit  of  the  anaesthetic  right  lower 
extremity  coincided  exactly  with  the  lower  limit  of  the  anaesthetic  left 
half  of  the  trunk — i.e.,  just  where  the  patient  began  to  feel  tactile  impres- 
sions on  the  right  side  there  the  anaesthesia  on  the  left  side  commenced. 
There  was  no  ovai-ian  hypersesthesia. 

Examining  the  character  of  the  anaesthesia  more  minutely,  the  follow- 
ing points  were  made  out : — 1.  Total  loss  of  perception  of  tactile  impres- 
sions in  all  the  anaesthetic  parts.  2.  Analgesia  of  these  parts.  The  right 
calf  was  transfixed  by  a  large  dissecting  needle  without  the  patient  evinc- 
ing the  least  sensation;  the  same  needle  was  passed  deeply  into  the  left 
mamma  and  other  parts  of  the  left  half  of  the  trunk  with  the  same  result. 
The  points  where  the  needle  was  inserted  bled  freely.  3.  Loss  of 
muscular  sense.  The  patient,  with  her  eyes  shut,  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  relative  position  of  the  anaesthetic  leg.    She  was  told  to  sit  down  and 
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shut  her  eyes,  and,  on  now  moving  the  right  leg,  she  was  still  under  the 
impression  that  the  right  foot  touched  the  floor.    4.  Loss  of  sense  for 

I temperatures ;  neither  cold  nor  heat  was  perceived  by  any  of  the  anaes- 
thetic parts.  The  sense  for  weights  was  not  examined  into. 
On  July  8,  the  patient  presented  herself  again,  and  her  condition  had 
undergone  no  change,  and  we  now  determined  the  behaviour  of  the  anses- 
thetic  parts  to  the  electric  current.  On  applying  an  induction  current  of 
moderate  strength  to  the  anaesthetic  leg  (one  pole  being  placed  in  contact 
with  the  lumbar  part  of  the  spine,  and  the  other  with  the  calf  of  the  right 
leg),  the  patient  felt  the  current  distinctly,  and,  on  now  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  current,  the  patient  complained  of  a  painful  sensation,  and 
distinct  contraction  was  visible.  We  then  tested  the  sensibility  of  a 
point  in  the  left  calf  symmetrically  situated  with  that  on  the  right  calf,  to 
Iwhich  the  electrophone  had  been  applied  ;  but  the  sensibility  had  remained 
the  same,  and,  therefore,  no  transfer  had  taken  place.  To  the  galvanic 
current  the  anaesthetic  parts  responded,  though  less  distinctly  than  on  the 
isound  side. 

Progress. — July  10.  Ever  since  the  application  of  the  Faradic  current 
the  patient  felt  a  slight  return  of  sensibility,  not  only  in  the  right  leg, 
but  also  in  the  left  half  of  the  trunk.  There  was,  however,  still  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  dysaesthesia.  The  Faradic  current  was  now  regularly 
lapplied  by  Mr.  J.  Wood,  but  only  to  the  right  leg,  and  with  very  satis- 
factory results;  for,  on  August  15,  it  was  noted  that  the  anaesthesia 
^nd  analgesia  had  entirely  disappeared  from  the  right  leg  and  left  half  of 
|the  trunk.  Hearing  and  smell  were  still  somewhat  impaired  on  the  left 
side,  though  a  considerable  improvement  had  taken  place  here  too. 
1  Since  then,  the  patient  presented  herself  once  more,  and  reported  that 
me  was  quite  cured.  A  close  examination  showed  still  a  slight  affection 
pf  the  organs  of  hearing  and  smell  on  the  left  side.  The  patient  experi- 
enced, however,  so  little  discomfort  from  this,  that  she  was  unwilling  to 
^ubmit  to  further  treatment. 

1  Lactation  was  in  no  way  interfered  with  by  these  conditions,  and  the  left 
mamma  yielded  quite  as  much  milk  as  the  right. 

The  case  presents  several  peculiarities: — 1.  The  distribution  of  the 
knaesthesia  is,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  unique.  Briquet  describes 
beveral  cases  of  hysteria  with  alternating  anaesthesia ;  but,  in  all  these 
bases,  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  trunk  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  face 
|vere  so  affected,  and  the  same  distribution  has  been  observed  in  cases 
M  anaesthesia  dependent  on  organic  lesions  {Gazette  Ilebdom.,  1878,  Nos. 
l  and  3).  Again,  I  believe,  in  all  cases  of  hystero-epilepsy  described, 
|he  anaesthesia  observed  was  distinctly  unilateral,  affecting  the  sense 
brgans,  the  trunk,  and  the  extremities  of  the  same  side.  The  integrity 
ra  the  upper  extremity  of  the  face  and  neck,  of  vision,  and  of  the  sense  of 
taste  in  this  case  is  equally  remarkable. 

2.  In  its  character  the  case  very  much  resembles  cases  of  hystero- 
epilepsy  ;  but  here  the  absence  of  other  hysterical  symptoms,  especially 
ihe  absence  of  any  hystero-epileptic  attack,  will  again  be  remarked,  unless 
ve  consider  the  attack  of  unconsciousness  which  took  place  soon  after  the 
sonfinement  as  a  kind  of  trance  or  comatose  condition,  not  unlike  that 
)bserved  in  a  case  recently  published  by  Vigoureux  {Prog.  Medic,  1878, 
).  679).  The  sudden  seizure,  and  the  fact  that  this  patient  was  able  to 
;et  about  as  soon  as  she  regained  consciousness,  make  this  view  highly 
)robable  {Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  Oct.  12,  1878,  p.  553). 
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HemiancestJiesia  occurs  in  hysterical  patients  when  one  entire  half  of  the  lody, 
face,  neck,  and  corresponding  extremities,  lose  the  sense  of  feeling,  not  merely 
as  regards  the  superficial  parts,  hut  also  as  affecting  deeper  regions — namely,  the 
muscles,  hones,  and  articulations. 

The  affection  shows  itself  under  two  principal  aspects — complete  and 
incomplete.    In  the  complete  form  it  has  been  so  frequent  in  the  experi- 
ence of  M.  Briquet  as  to  occur  in  90  cases  out  of  400 ;  of  which  70 
suffered  in  the  right  and  20  in  the  left  side.  One  of  the  commonest  varieties 
of  the  condition  is  that  of  analgesia,  with  or  without  insensibility  to  heat 
or  cold,  or  thermo-anjBsthesia.    Hysterical  hemiansesthesia  is  still  further 
characterised  by  the  distinct  manner  in  which  the  anaesthetic  parts  are 
separated  from  the  healthy  parts.    On  the  head,  face,  neck,  and  body  the 
demarcation  is  often  perfect,  and  very  closely  corresponds  with  the  median 
line.    Comparative  pallor  and  coldness  of  the  antesthetic  side  are  other 
indications,  conjoined  with  more  or  less  permament  ischtemia,  in  which 
there  is  difficulty  in  drawing  blood  when  the  anaesthetic  parts  are  pricked 
with  a  pin ;  and  in  which  leech-bites  yield  little  blood  on  the  anassthetic  side, 
whilst  on  the  healthy  side  blood  flows  from  them  as  usual.    Further,  the 
mucous  membranes  are  affected  on  one  side  of  the  body  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  external  integument.    The  organs  of  the  senses  also  are  affected  to 
some  extent  in  the  anaesthetic  side.    Taste  may  have  gone  from  the  corre- 
sponding half  of  the  tongue,  from  tip  to  base.    The  sense  of  smell  is  less 
acute.    Vision  is  weakened  in  a  remarkable  manner,  so  that  achromatopsia, 
occurs.  The  notion  of  colour  is  perverted.  Some  hysterical  patients  see  all 
colours  as  grey,  or  only  preserve  the  notion  of  one  or  two  of  them.  This 
has  been  named  hysterical  achromatopsia,  and  may  be  either  partial  or 
complete  (G-ALEZOWSKI).    As  regards  the  normal  eye,  the  visual  field  is 
not  the  same  for  all  persons  and  for  all  colours.    It  varies  in  different 
individuals.    Mr.  Landolt,  who  has  made  a  scientific  investigation  of  this 
subject,  in  examining  the  range  and  colour-perception  of  the  eye,  found 
the  following  series :  Blue  was  observed  to  have  the  widest  extension ; 
then  came  orange,  yellow,  red,  green,  and  violet.    There  are,  however, 
varieties ;  for  some  patients  the  red  has  the  widest  extension  :  hence  the 
"blues"  and  the  "reds"  may  be  arranged  into  two  classes.    In  the  latter 
class,  the  colours  are  arranged  thus :  first  comes  red,  then  follow  yellow, 
blue,  orange,  green,  and  finally  violet.    Violet  is  always  in  the  centre;  its 
visual  field  is  the  least  extended.    Next  to  it  is  green.    When  the  disease 
first  shows  itself,  or  is  in  its  first  stage,  it  is  often  found  that  the  patient 
has  no  perception  of  violet.    This  circle  narrows  and  disappears,  and  the 
others  next  to  it  may  also  narrow,  without  quite  vanishing ;  in  such  a 
state,  the  person  is  achromatopsic  for  violet  and  dyschromatopsic  for  the 
others.    In  the  second  stage,  or  degree,  the  green  also  disappears,  and  the 
patient  has  become  achromatopsic  as  regards  these  two  colours.    This  pro- 
cess may  go  on  until  the  achromatopsia  is  almost  complete.    When  the 
colours  have  disappeared  to  this  extent,  and  return  of  perception  takes 
place,  they  are  found  to  reappear  in  due  order  from  the  periphery  to  the 
centre,  violet  coming  last  of  all.    There  are  many  hysterical  patients  who 
have  lost  all  power  of  distinguishing  violet;  they  cannot  recognise  its 
existence.    Several,  in  fact,  lose  both  the  violet  and  the  green. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  arrangement  of  colours  in  these  series  if 
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not  at  all  the  same  as  the  arrangement  of  colours  in  the  solar  spectrum. 
This  supplies  evidence  that  the  patients  do  not  deceive  us ;  for,  if  it  vs^ere 
j  possible  to  conceive  that  they  had  studied  the  arrangement  of  colours  in 
I  the  solar  spectrum,  and  could  shape  their  report  accordingly,  it  is  impos- 
I  sible  to  suppose  that  they  could  devise  an  uniform  series,  differing  from 
any  they  had  ever  seen,  to  which  they  would  constantly  adhere. 

The  condition  does  not  affect  the  viscera ;  but  usually  in  such  cases 
the  ovary  may  be  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  hypereesthesia.  It  may  be 
very  painful  on  pressure,  while  the  abdominal  wall  is  perfectly  insensible. 
1  The  hemiansesthesia  and  the  hypereesthesia  of  the  ovary  are  usually  on 
the  same  side  of  the  body;  and  when  the  ovarian  hypersesthesia  is  double, 
j  the  anaesthesia  also  presents  itself  in  a  generalised  form,  and  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  or  quite  the  whole  of  the  body.  So  also  with  regard 
to  other  permanent  phenomena — the  paresis  and  contracture  of  the  limbs 
are  also  on  the  same  side  as  the  anaesthesia. 

EemiancBsthesia  thus  becomes  a  symptom  of  great  clinical  importance 
in  hysteria ;  and  when  once  seen  it  is  generally  found  to  be  permanent. 
It  is  a  symptom  which  requires  to  be  sought  for;  and  is  so  far  characteristic 
of  hysteria,  that  it  is  very  rare  for  the  condition  to  be  reproduced,  with 
the  general  grouping  of  all  its  characteristics,  by  any  other  disease.  But 
there  is  also  to  be  distinguished  a  hemiansesthesia  of  cerebral  origin,  with 
derangements  of  the  special  senses  such  as  are  presented  in  hysteria, 
which  may  in  certain  cases  be  produced  by  a  circumscribed  lesion  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres.  In  these  hemispheres  there  exists  a  complex 
region,  lesion  of  which  determines  hemianses'^liesia.  The  limits  of  this 
region  are  approximately  known ;  but  at  present  localisation  cannot  be 
carried  further.  Anaesthesia  of  general  sensibility  alone  appears  to  have 
been  observed  as  consecutive  on  an  alteration  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
so  that  obnuhilation  of  the  special  senses  would  remain  as  a  distinctive 
characteristic  of  hysterical  hemiansesthesia. 

III.  Ovarian  Hyper^esthesia  is  a  symptom  most  frequently  associated 
with  hysterical  hemianesthesia.  It  is  a  variety  of  "local  hysteria;  "  and  is 
one  of  the  permanent  phenomena  which  remain  as  more  or  less  constant 
characteristics  of  hysteria,  the  others  being  paralysis,  contracture,  and  fixed 
painful  points  occupying  different  parts  of  the  body  (rachialgia,  pleuralgia, 
\clavus  hystericus). 

The  pain,  which  is  felt  on  one  side  of  the  abdomen,  especially  in  the 
left  (but  it  may  occupy  both  sides — at  the  extreme  limits  of  the  hypogastric 
region),  is  the  ovarian  pain  which  is  peculiar  to  certain  forms  of  hysteria. 
This  ovarian  pain  occurs  in  two  classes  of  cases: — (1.)  Those  in  which 
it  is  a  very  acute  pain.  The  patients  cannot  tolerate  the  slightest  touch, 
nor  suffer  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes.  They  also  shrink  suddenly  and 
instinctively  from  the  finger  of  the  investigator.  There  may  also  be  a 
certain  degree  of  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen — false  or  spurious  'peritonitis. 
The  muscles  and  skin  share  in  the  suffering.  The  pain  occupies  a 
considerable  extent  of  the  body  surface,  and  is  not  easy  to  localise;  but 
there  is,  in  certain  cases  (as  observed  by  Todd  and  Charcot),  a  circum- 
scribed cutaneous  hypertesthesia,  which  occupies  a  rounded  dermal  space 
of  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter.    This  hypercesthesia  has  its  seat 
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partly  in  the  hypogastrium,  partly  in  the  iliac  fossa,  and  corresponds  to 
the  region  of  the  ovary.  (2.)  In  the  other  class  of  cases,  the  pain  does 
not  spontaneously  show  itself.  It  must  be  sought  for,  and  it  requires 
pressure  to  discover  it.  The  following  phenomena  are  to  be  noted : — 
(a.)  There  is  general  anaesthesia  of  the  sJcin ;  (h.)  the  muscles,  if  relaxed, 
may  be  pinched  and  raised  without  causing  pain ;  (c.)  the  preliminary 
explorations  prove  that  the  pain  is  neither  in  the  skin  nor  in  the  muscles; 
(d.)  by  firm  pressure  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  real  focus  of  pain 
is  reached,  at  a  constant  fixed  part,  always  nearly  the  same  as  almost 
unanimously  indicated  by  patients.  From  a  line  uniting  the  anterior 
superior  spines  of  the  ilia,  intersected  by  the  perpendicular  lines  which 
form  the  lateral  limits  of  the  epigastrium,  at  the  points  of  intersection,  will 
be  found  the  focus  of  pain  on  pressure  being  applied  by  the  finger. 
In  deep  exploration  of  this  region,  the  hand  will  meet  with  an  ovoid 
body,  which  when  pressed  slips  under  the  fingers ;  and  when  it  is  swollen 
it  may  be  as  large  as  an  olive  or  a  small  egg.  The  pain  is  chiefly 
determined  at  the  period  of  exploration,  and  it  has  specific  characters. 
It  is  a  complex  sensation,  accompanied  by  all  or  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  aura  hysterica,  as  they  spontaneously  show  themselves  before  an 
attack.  When  the  sensation  is  thus  determined  by  exploration,  the 
patients  at  once  recognise  it  as  familiar — as  having  felt  it  "scores  of  times." 
Irradiations  of  pain  are  thus  provoked  towards  the  epigastrium,  sometimes 
complicated  with  nausea  and  vomiting.  If  pressure  be  continued,  we  get 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  with  extreme  frequency  of  the  pulse;  and,  finally, 
"the  globus  hytericus"  is  developed  in  the  throat.  Charcot  further  distin- 
guishes certain  cephalic  disorders  which  are  the  continuation  of  the  same 
series  of  phenomena,  such  as  sibilant  sounds  in  the  left  ear,  if  the  left 
ovary  is  hyperjesthesic ;  a  sensation  as  of  blows  from  a  hammer  falling  on 
the  left  temporal  region ;  and,  lastly,  obnubilation  of  sight  in  the  left  eye. 
The  analysis  cannot  be  carried  further,  because  consciousness  at  this  point 
becomes  so  profoundly  affected,  that  the  patients  no  longer  retain  the 
power  of  describing  what  they  feel;  and  the  convulsive  fit  soon  supervenes, 
if  the  experiment  be  persisted  in. 

Such  is  the  experiment  of  Schutzenberger  as  described  by  Professor 
Charcot,  by  which  compression  of  the  ovarian  region  simply  reproduces 
artificially  the  series  of  symptoms  that  spontaneously  present  themselves 
in  the  natural  course  of  hysteria,  in  which  the  iliac  pain  always  precedes 
in  point  of  time,  however  small  the  interval  may  be,  the  epigastric  pain,  in 
the  development  of  the  aura.  Hence  it  is  argued  that,  to  the  ovary,  and 
to  the  ovary  alone,  we  must  attribute  the  fixed  iliac  pain  of  hysterical  patients, 
in  a  certain  group  of  cases.  Experience  has  also  led  to  one  practical  result 
in  the  hands  of  Professor  Charcot — namely,  that  energetic  compression 
of  the  painful  ovary  has  no  direct  influence  over  most  of  the  permanent 
phenomena  of  hysteria,  such  as  contracture,  paralysis,  or  hemiansesthesia; 
but  it  has  a  frequently  decisive  effect  upon  the  convulsive  attack,  the 
intensity  of  which  it  can  diminish,  and  even  the  cessation  of  which  it 
may  sometimes  determine. 

For  the  purpose  of  diagnosis  it  is  necessary  to  mention  other 
forms  of  hemiansesthesia  than  those  referable  to  hysteria.  Besides 
hysterical  anaesthesia,  there  is  a  loss  of  sensation  due  to — (1.)  Chronic 
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alcoholism;  (2.)  Chronic  brain  disease;  (3.)  Lead-poisoning.  The  hemi- 
ansesthesia  from  chronic  alcoholism  and  from  lead-poisoning  are  the  two 
most  nearly  resembling,  and  allied  to  the  analagous  condition  in  hysteria. 
But  hysteria  is  not  the  only  condition  in  which  special  and  general  hemian- 
sesthesia  is  met  with.  It  may  be  due  to  a  distinct  and  localised  organic 
lesion  which  can  be  accurately  defined  by  examination  after  death. 
Attention  was  first  called  to  such  cases  by  Ludwig  Tiirck  in  1859,  when 
he  described  four  cases  of  hemiplegia  with  hemianaesthesia,  in  which 
necropsies  were  made.  In  two  of  the  cases  the  lesion  was  outside  the 
optic  thalamus  of  one  side,  affecting  a  considerable  extent  of  the  corona 
radiata.  Two  cases  are  also  recorded  from  the  practice  of  Professor 
Charcot,  and  reported  by  M.  Pitres  {Progrhs  Medical,  1876,  p.  522). 
One  had  hemiplegia  for  four  years,  and  in  whom  both  general  and  special 
sensation  were  lost.  The  lesion  was  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  optic 
thalamus,  extending  outwards  so  as  to  destroy  the  caudate  nucleus,  involv- 
ing the  back  part  of  the  internal  capsule.  The  second  patient  had  been 
hemiplegic  for  twenty  years,  and  appreciation  of  pain  was  almost  completely 
abolished.  Sight  was  fairly  good  in  both  eyes,  but  the  field  of  vision 
on  the  affected  side  was  concentrically  contracted;  while  the  senses  of 
hearing,  smell,  and  taste,  were  very  much  dulled  on  the  same  side. 
Professor  Charcot  has  found  that  there  is  a  frequent  connection  between 
posthemiplegic  chorea  and  this  particular  form  of  hemiancesthesia,  and  his 
observations  have  been  confirmed  by  other  observers,  so  far  as  the  sense 
of  sight  is  concerned.  In  two  cases  reported  by  Bernhardt,  loss  of  sight 
in  the  eye  of  the  hemiplegic  side  was  associated  with  choreic  movements 
in  the  limbs  of  that  side.  In  one  of  Professor  Charcot's  cases,  at  the 
Salpetrifere,  an  elderly  woman  who  had  sufi'sred  from  hemiplegia  for 
I  several  years  following  an  apoplectic  stroke,  had  general  and  special 
\  anaesthesia,  associated  with  choreic  movements. 

We  find,  then,  that  an  affection  of  sensation,  general  and  special,  of  every 
order,  may  be  met  with  in  a  considerable  variety  of  conditions  besides 
hysteria,  and  that  which  is  due  to  hysteria  differs  in  no  way  from  that 
which  results  from  other  causes,  gross  organic  lesions  not  excepted  As 
a  rule  the  whole  realm  of  sensation  is  involved,  but  in  hysteria,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  conditions,  we  may  find  one  special  sense  or  certain 
districts  of  skin  unaffected;  thus,  in  the  case  of  lead-poisoning,  the 
sensation  of  the  foot  was  nearly  normal,  whilst  everywhere  else  the  patient 
was  ansesthetic.  The  affection  of  sight,  again,  is  in  all  quite  different 
from  that  seen  in  most  cases  of  organic  hemiplegia  where  the  optic  centres 
are  involved,  for  in  these  we  find  hemiopia — i.e.,  blindness  of  that  half  of 
the  field  of  vision  in  each  eye  which  corresponds  with  the  paralysed  side. 
In  the  other  cases,  however,  we  find  affection  of  the  eye  on  the  paralysed 
pide  only,  the  other  eye  being  intact;  and  the  affection  consists  of 
concentric  diminution  of  the  field  of  vision  in  all  directions,  which  may, 
wn  some  cases,  amount  to  complete  blindness.  Another  feature  which  the 
iiysterical  cases  have  in  common  with  those  due  to  other  causes,  is  the 
transitory  nature  of  the  symptoms  (Dr.  W.  Allen  Sturge,  Brit.  Med. 
Uournal,  June  1,  1878,  p.  783). 
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RHYTHMICAL  HYSTEKIG  CHOREA. 

Definition. — A  clioreiform  affection  under  the  influence  of  hysteria,  and 
imcedecl  by  it  (Charcot). 

Pathology. — Causation. — This  convulsive  form  of  hysteria  is  most 
common  in  the  female,  and  may  manifest  itself  even  before  menstruation, 
at  a  very  early  age,  the  permanent  local  symptom  of  greatest  importance 
being,  even  then,  ovarian.  The  convulsive  paroxysms  of  the  local  pheno- 
mena persist  after  the  appearance  of  the  menses,  the  occurrence  of  which 
does  not  in  any  way  modify  the  clinical  aspects  of  these  cases.  Professor 
Charcot  gives  numerous  instances  in  which  the  ovarian  hysteria  has  be- 
come developed  several  years  before  menstruation.  He  also  has  given  cases 
in  the  opposite  direction — namely,  those  of  hystero-epileptics  in  whom  the 
local  ovarian  symptoms  of  hysteria  persist  for  years  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  monopause.  The  facts  connected  with  these  two  classes  of  cases  tend 
to  demonstrate  that  the  activity  of  the  ovary  is  far  anterior  to  the  men- 
strual function,  and  survives  it. 

Symptoms. — They  are  those  of  local  hysteria.  There  exists  an  ovar- 
algia  or  ovarie  on  one  side,  very  distinctly  marked ;  the  pain  by  Avhich  it 
is  manifested  is  fixed,  always  present  in  a  certain  degree,  and  is  spontane- 
ously increased  at  the  approach  of  the  attacks.  At  all  times  it  is 
increased  by  pressure.  It  is  at  this  painful  point  that  the  sensation  of 
premonitory  aura  of  the  attacks  seems  to  take  origin,  ascending  then  to 
the  epigastrium,  praecordial  region,  neck,  head,  &c.  All  the  one  side  of 
the  body,  head,  neck,  and  trunk  and  limbs,  is  in  a  state  of  complete, 
absolute  ansesthesia.  A  large  and  not  well-pointed  needle  may  be  passed 
through  thick  folds  of  the  skin  of  the  forearm,  of  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
of  the  leg,  and  of  the  interdigital  folds  of  the  hand,  without  the  patient 
having  the  least  idea  of  what  is  being  done.  On  the  same  side  there  is 
also  thermo -ansesthesia;  and,  further,  the  special  senses  are  also  all  affected, 
although  in  different  degrees.  There  are  anosmia  in  the  right  nostril ; 
absolute  loss  of  taste  in  the  one  half  of  the  tongue,  from  the  point  to  the 
base  ;  diminution  of  the  auditory  power  of  the  ear ;  and  amblyopia  with 
dyschromatopsy  of  the  eye  on  the  same  side.  In  this  eye  the  patient 
completely  loses  the  perception  of  colours  called  central — violet  and 
green ;  while  she  still  distinguishes  quite  clearly  the  peripheral  colours — 
red,  orange,  yellow,  and  blue.  To  this  hemiansesthesia  corresponds,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  a  certain  degree  of  hemiamyasthenia.  Tlius,  in  a  case 
described,  whilst  for  the  left  hand  the  dynamometric  pressure  is  25  kilo- 
grammes (nearly  54  lbs.),  it  is  represented  for  the  right  hand  by  only  15 
kilogrammes  (a  little  more  than  32  lbs.).  ■ 

There  is  also  a  remarkable  concordance  between  the  seat  of  the  iliac 
pain  and  the  mode  of  localisation  of  the  concomitant  symptoms.  The 
ovaralgia  is  seated  on  one  side ;  and  it  is  the  same  side  that  suffers  from 
ansesthesia  and  cachexia.  It  is  also  on  the  same  side  that  is  manifested 
the  contraction  of  the  limbs  when  it  follows  the  attacks ;  and  it  is  the 
limbs  of  the  same  side  that  are  agitated  by  the  rhythmical  choreiform 
movements  ;  and  it  is  at  least  very  probable  that  these  phenomena  would 
almost  occupy  the  same  side  of  the  body  that  the  ovaralgia  is  seated  on. 
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But  there  are  some  rare  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Professor  Charcot  has 
once  seen  hemiansesthesia  occupy  the  left  side  whilst  the  ovaralgia  occupied 
the  right.  Dr.  Barlow  of  London  has  published  a  fact  of  the  same  nature. 
The  rhythmical  choreiform  movements  are  attached  to  the  hysteric  dia- 
thesis as  a  subordinate  affection,  in  the  same  way  as  paralysis,  contractions, 
and  convulsions.  The  rhythmical  choreiform  agitation  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  continuation  or  the  prolongation,  under  a  new  form,  of  an  abortive 
hysterical  paroxysm.  Metlaodic  compression  of  the  pained  ovary  has  also 
the  constant  effect  of  arresting  the  rhythmical  movements.  The  rhythmic 
movements,  first  of  the  body,  and  then  of  the  limbs,  stop  suddenly,  although 
the  limbs  may  not  recover  their  normal  functions.  They  may  become  the 
seat  of  considerable  muscular  rigidity.  The  rhythmic  chorea  is,  therefore, 
to  be  regarded  as  an  hysterical  attack,  in  some  sort  prolonged  and  trans- 
formed. But  the  arrest  under  ovarian  compression  is  only  temporary,  so 
long  as  the  compression  is  continued.  Immediately  it  is  suspended  the 
rhythmical  movements  return.  It  is  therefore  but  a  varied  manifestation 
of  the  hysteric  diathesis  or  temperament. 

There  are  also  other  and  different  forms  of  hysterical  chorea ;  for 
example,  those  in  which  the  voluntary  movements  remain  regular  in 
the  midst  of  choreic  convulsions.  Curious  movements  are  executed, 
so  that  the  patient  may  be  thrown  forward,  as  if  by  a  spring,  by 
involuntary  muscular  contraction.  Thus,  he  may  suddenly  jump  to 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  front  of  the  place  where  he  might  be  standing, 
or  he  may  get  up  abruptly  (as  if  mechanically)  from  the  chair  on 
1,  which  he  might  be  sitting.  There  is  a  kind  of  harmony  amid  the 
disorder  of  the  locomotor  functions.  The  name  of  chorea  saliaioria  has 
been  given  to  this  form  of  chorea  (a  variety  of  the  methodical  or  rhyth- 
\  mical  forms  of  chorea),  which  includes  chorea  festinans  or  procursiva,  chorea 
\  rotatoria,  and  chorea  vibratoria.  In  chorea  festinans  the  patient  is  irre- 
■  sistibly  compelled  to  run  forward,  without  being  always  able  to  avoid 
[  obstacles  ;  or  he  is  compelled  to  go  backwards  continuously,  without  being 

I able  to  help  himself.  Chorea  rotatoria  is  characterised  by  rotation  or  oscil- 
lation of  the  head,  or  trunk,  or  of  one  limb,  to  the  extent  of  twenty  to 
thirty,  forty,  or  even  eighty  times  a  minute.  It  sometimes  terminates  in 
death,  and  spares  neither  age  nor  sex,  although  it  occurs  less  frequently 
jin  children.  Chorea  oscillatoria  consists  in  irregular  or  measured  oscilla- 
tions, partial  or  general,  of  the  head,  trunk,  or  limbs  (Trousseau's 
\Clinical  Led.,  Vol.  L,  p.  425). 

Prognosis. — These  conditions  may  persist  for  several  years,  as  hysterical 
affections  generally  do,  and  all  the  forms  of  hysterical  chorea  just  noticed 
are  distinguished  by  their  extreme  chronicity  and  obstinacy  to  the 
influence  of  all  curative  remedies. 

Treatment. — Professor  Charcot  recommends  that  prolonged  and  repeated 
ovarian  compression  might  be  maintained  with  benefit  to  such  cases  as 
occur  in  the  female  by  means  of  some  such  instruments  as  are  used  for 
compression  of  large  vessels  like  the  aorta.  So  also  the  application  of  ice 
bags  to  the  ovarian  region  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  repeated  several 
times  a  day  for  several  days,  has  had  the  effect  of  arresting  the  attacks,  or 
of  lessening  their  intensity.  He  prefers,  however,  the  inhalation  of  ether 
or  of  nitrite  of  amyl.    Professor  Trousseau  has  found  cases  of  those  forms 
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of  chorea  to  improve  under  the  influence  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  capsules 
containing  ten  minims  each,  of  which  ten  were  taken  daily  for  twelve  to 
fifteen  days  a  month ;  and  to  use  warm  baths  of  several  hours'  duration. 


EPILEPSY  AND  HYSTERO-EPILEPSY. 

Latin  Eq  ,  Epilepsia;  French  Eq.,  Epilepsie;  German  Eq.,  Epilepsie — 
Syn.,  Fallende  Krankheit;  Italian  Eq.,  Ejnlessia. 

Definition. — A  complex  nervous  state,  characterised  by  chronic  convulsive 
attacks  not  due  to  organic  brain  disease,  tonic  at  first,  but  which  subsequently 
become  clonic,  and  ultimately  impede  the  respiratory  process.  The  attack,  lasting 
from  an  imjjerceptible  period  to  two,  twenty,  or  more  minutes,  is  followed  by  some 
exhaustion  and  sleep.  The  expression  of  the  epileptic  stoic  varies  from  simple 
vertigo  to  the  most  severe  paroxysm,  a  momentary  suspension  of  consciousness,  a 
fixity  of  gaze,  a  totter  of  step,  and  a  confusion  which  appears  and  disappears 
almost  instantaneously,  lohich  the  patient  only  can  recognise.  The  cases  com- 
prehend— (1.)  Simple  epilepsy,  or  epilepsy  proper,  in  tchich  there  is  a  par- 
oxysmal loss  of  consciousness  as  the  first,  or  nearly  the  first  phenomenon  in  the 
paroxysm,  and  luith  this  loss  of  consciousness  there  is  more  or  less  spasm  of 
muscles  (including  those  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  arteries).  (2.)  Epilepti- 
form seizures,  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  organic  brain  disease,  but 
developments  of  the  movements  normally  represented  in  some  particular  parts  of 
the  cerebral  cortex.  (3.)  Hystero-epilepsy  {Hysteria  major  of  Charcot,  the 
Hysteroid  of  Dr.  W.  Eoberts,  or  the  Co-ordinated  convulsions  of  Gowers)  ivhich 
presents,  with  loss  of  consciousness,  varied  convulsive  movements  of  moi-e  or  less 
co-ordinated  spasm,  spasmodic  movements  of  a  quasi-purposive  character,  opistho- 
tonos, emprostlwtonos,  and  the  like,  forming  a  series  from  simple  hysteria  to  true 
epilepsy.  The  co-ordinated  spasm  may  exist  alone,  or  may  be  combined  with 
epileptoid  phenomena,  or  with  true  ejnleptic  symptoms. 

Pathology. — Epilepsy  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  antiquity, 
and  is  remarkable  as  being  that  malady  which,  even  beyond  insanity,  was 
made  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  possession  by  evil  spirits,  alike  in 
the  Jewish,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman  25hilosophy.  The  interest  and 
importance  which  attach  to  epilepsy  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  has 
been  done  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson :  "  It  is  scarcely  less  terrible  to 
witness  when  it  occurs  in  its  severer  forms  than  tetanus  or  hydrophobia; 
but  it  is  not  attended  Avith  the  same  urgent  and  immediate  peril  to  life. 
Yet  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  productive  of  even  more  distress  and  misery, 
and  is  liable  to  terminate  in  even  worse  than  death;  a  disease  not  painful 
probably  in  itself;  seldom  immediately  fatal;  often  recovered  from 
altogether;  yet  apt  in  many  cases  to  end  in  fatuity  or  insanity;  and 
carrying  perpetual  anxiety  and  dismay  into  those  families  which  it  has 
once  visited."  Fully  impressed  with  the  responsibility  entailed  on  the 
physician  in  the  diagnosis  between  hysteria  and  epilepsy,  he  further 
observes  that  "  it  is  a  dreadful  announcement  to  have  to  make  to  a  father 
or  mother,  that  their  child  is  epileptic"  (Lectures  xxxv.,  xxxviii.).  The 
combination  of  these  two  diseases,  as  expressed  in  the  definition  (3.),  is 
now  recognised  under  the  name  of  hystero-epilepsy,  as  one  which  presents 
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symptoms  of  the  most  characteristic  kind.  The  proportion  between  the 
cases  presenting  these  two  classes  of  symptoms  are  thus  stated  by  Dr. 
Gowers: — Out  of  1000  cases  they  were  purely  epileptic  in  815,  whilst 

I  hystero-epileptic  symptoms  were  present  in  185,  or  18J  per  cent.  These 

I  three  kinds  of  cases  must  now  be  considered  together.  They  cannot  be 
entirely  separated  from  each  other;  and  they  have  no  doubt  been  mixed 

|!  up  in  all  the  statistics  of  epilepsy  that  have  hitherto  been  published. 

(a.)  Causation. — (A.)  Predisposing. — (1.)  As  regards  sex  and  sexual  con- 
ditions— in  infancy,  and  under  seven  years  of  age,  epilepsy  occurs  in  nearly 

,  equal  proportions  in  both  sexes.    After  puberty,  when  the  distinction  of 

I sex  is  marked,  some  authors  contend  that  it  is  more  common  in  males 
than  in  females — in  the  proportion  of  27  to  1 1  (Dr.  Elliotson).  Esquirol, 
however,  states  that,  on  comparing  the  number  of  epileptics  at  Bicetre 
I  and  at  Saltpetrifere,  the  number  of  women  attacked  was  one-third  greater 
than  that  of  the  men.  In  an  analysis  of  the  returns  of  the  Eegistrar- 
General  given  by  Dr.  Sieveking,  with  reference  to  the  mortality  from  the 
disease  in  either  sex  during  a  period  of  seven  years,  it  appears  that 
6,729  were  males,  and  6,149  females,  giving  a  relative  proportion  of 
52-26  males  to  47-73  females.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  also  states  that  he 
i  has  seen  "  more  epileptic  boys  and  men  than  girls  and  women."  Thus, 
jin  most  statistics  of  epilepsy  hitherto  collected  in  this  country  males 
have  predominated.  Dr.  W.  R.  Gowers,  in  his  exhaustive  analysis  of 
1450  cases,  thinks  this  is  probably  due  to  the  inclusion  of  cases  of 

! I  syphilitic  brain  disease,  which  we  have  only  lately  learned  to  separate. 
He  found  females  to  preponderate  over  males  in  the  proportion  of  six  to 
five,  or,  in  more  exact  percentage,  of  53-4  females  to  46-6  males — i.e., 
to  every  100  males  epileptic  there  were  114  fe^nales.  In  cases  presenting 
hystero-epileptic  symptoms  (to  be  afterwards  described)  females  prepon- 
derate to  a  much  larger  extent,  and  are  to  the  males  as  two  to  one :  66 
per  cent,  being  females,  and  33  per  cent,  males. 

(2.)  Inheritance. — Hereditary  predisposition  plays  an  unmistakable  part 
in  the  history  of  epilepsy ;  and  there  are  few  diseases  in  which  heredity 
is  a  more  important  etiological  condition.  But,  on  this  point.  Dr.  Gowers 
justly  observes,  that — "  The  difficulties  of  the  investigation  of  heredity 
among  the  poor  are  well  known.  Of  all  diseases,  it  is  probably  true  that 
the  results  obtained  fall  short  of  the  actual  facts ;  but  the  discrepancy  is 
probably  less  in  these  affections  than  in  almost  any  others.  The  occurrence 
of  fits  or  insanity  in  any  member  of  a  family  is  generally  well  known,  and 
there  is  not  the  same  tendency  to  conceal  the  existence  of  these  diseases 
among  the  poor  as  among  the  rich.  The  facts  ascertained  in  this  inquiry 
relate  to  the  occurrence,  in  ancestors  or  collateral^,  of  epilepsy,  insanity, 
hysteria,  chorea,  and  certain  forms  of  paralysis — viz.,  paraplegia  and  infantile 
paralysis.  Ordinary  hemiplegia  was  not  included,  because  primarily  due  to 
[disease  of  vessels,  &c.,  and  not  of  the  nerve-tissues.  Habitual  drunkenness, 
however  distinctly  allied  in  some  cases  to  neuroses,  is  too  frequent  among 
the  poor  to  make  it  possible  to  attribute  any  significance  to  its  occurrence 
as  an  antecedent  of  epilepsy.  The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  evidence 
of  inheritance  is  to  be  traced  was  found  by  Echeverra  in  300  cases  to  be 
28  per  cent.;  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  from  a  smaller  number,  to  be  31  per  cent." 
Dr.  Sieveking  could  trace  heredity  in  only  13-4  per  cent,  of  his  cases. 
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Dr.  Webster  believes,  from  a  combination  of  his  own  investigations  with 
those  of  Esquirol  and  others,  that  one-third  of  the  cases  may  be  traced  to 
hereditary  descent.  In  Dr.  Gowers'  cases  the  proportion  is  higher  than 
in  the  records  of  any  other  observer  : — 

"  Of  1,250  cases  in  which  the  point  was  carefully  investigated,  452, 
or  36  per  cent.,  presented  evidence  of  neurotic  inheritance.  There  is 
no  difference  in  the  frequency  of  inheritance  in  the  two  varieties  of 
epilepsy  and  of  hystero-epilepsy :  in  each  it  is  nearly  36  per  cent. — 
that  is,  roughly  speaking,  of  every  eight  cases  of  epilepsy,  or  of  hystero- 
epilepsy,  on  an  average  three  will  present  evidence  of  neurotic  heredity, 
and  five  will  not.  Inheritance  does  not  affect  the  two  sexes  equally.  In 
the  cases  in  Avhich  there  was  no  inheritance,  the  males  amounted  to 
48,  and  the  females  to  52  per  cent. ;  but,  among  those  in  which  the  disease 
was  inherited,  the  females  constituted  57,  and  the  males  only  43  per 
cent.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  v^hen  there  is  an  inherited  taint,  the  females 
of  a  family  are  more  likely  to  suffer  than  the  mcdes.  The  same  fact 
has  been  noted  by  other  observers.  In  examining  the  mode  of  inheri- 
tance, we  obtain  some  light  on  the  origin  of  this  excess.  Of  the  450 
cases  with  inheritance,  the  disease  came  from  the  mother's  side  rather 
more  frequently  than  from  the  father's,  the  difference  amounting  to  4 
])er  cent. — from  the  father's  side  in  35  per  cent.  (146  cases),  and  from 
the  mother's  side  in  39  per  cent.  (175  cases),  while  it  was  from  both  sides 
in  about  5  per  cent.  (25  cases).  The  side  from  which  the  disease  is 
inhei'ited  is  not  unimportant,  for  it  has  a  distinct  influence  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  affection  in  the  two  sexes.  In  the  cases  in  which  the 
disease  was  inherited  from  the  father's  side,  males  were  in  excess  of  the 
females  by  about  8  per  cent.  (76  males  to  70  females),  Avhich  is  an  excess 
of  14  per  cent,  above  the  average  for  the  whole  number  (46  per  cent, 
males).  "Whereas,  in  the  cases  in  which  tlie  disease  is  inherited  from  the 
mother's  side,  females  were  in  excess  by' about  14  per  cent.  (107  to  82). 
Thus  the  fercentarje  of  the  males  affected  is  22  pe>*  cent,  greater  ivhen  the 
disease  is  inherited  from  the  father's  than  when  from  the  mother's  side.  The 
affection  of  brothers  or  sisters  must  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  an 
inherited  taint,  although  Ave  may  be  unable  to  trace  antecedent  instances. 
In  these  cases  (89  in  number),  the  females  are  in  very  large  excess — 
53  females  to  36  males  ;  but  the  total  number  is  probably  too  small  to 
jiermit  safe  generalisation.  We  may  now  see,  in  part  at  least,  why 
females  preponderate  so  much  more  in  the  cases  of  inherited  disease 
than  when  there  is  no  inheritance.  First,  the  inheritance  is  more 
frequently  from  the  mother's  side  than  from  the  father's  ;  and,  secondly, 
when  the  inheritance  is  from  the  mother's  side,  girls  suffer  in  a  much 
larger  proportion  than  boys.  Of  the  relatives  who  suffer,  the  mother  is 
liei-self  diseased  in  a  jauch  smaller  proportion  of  cases  than  the  father. 
The  father  himself  was  the  subject  of  neurotic  disease  in  45  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  inheritance  was  paternal ;  the  mother,  in  only  35  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  in  which  the  inheritance  was  maternal. 

"  Of  the  neurotic  diseases  which  can  be  traced  in  the  antecedents  of 
epileptics,  epile^^isy  is  incomparably  the  most  frequent.  A  history  of 
epilepsy  was  obtained  in  nearly  three-qiiarters  of  the  inherited  cases. 
In  rather  more  than  half  (240)  it  existed  alone,  in  54  it  was  combined 
with  insanity,  in  five  cases  with  chorea,  and  in  three  with  both  insanity 
and  chorea.  Insanity  occurred  in  tlie  relatives  of  about  one-third  (157) 
of  the  inherited  cases,  and  of  these  it  existed  alone  in  two-thirds  ; 
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Chorea  occurred  in  other  relatives  in  35  cases,  in  24  of  which  it  existed 
alone,  in  five  it  was  associated  with  epilepsy,  and  in  three  with  insanity. 
The  forms  of  paralysis,  faraplegia,  and  infantile  palsy,  included  in  the 
investigation,  were  not  more  frequent  in  the  families  with  other  evidence 
of  neurotic  tendency  than  in  those  who  presented  no  such  history.  The 
cases  in  which  an  antecedent  family  history  of  hysteria  was  obtained 
were  very  few.  Although  the  mother  was  herself  less  frequently  affected 
than  the  father,  the  two  suffered  from  epilepsy  with  equal  frequency,  and 
the  difference  in  the  frequency  of  their  affection  depended  upon  the  fact 
that  the  mother  suffered  from  insanity  much  less  frequently  than  the 
father.  Of  394  cases  of  inherited  epilepsy,  the  father  was  epileptic  in  45, 
and  the  mother  in  46  cases  ;  the  father  was  insane  in  21  cases,  the 
mother  in  only  11.  In  some  cases  the  family  tendency,  as  evidenced 
by  the  number  aflected,  was  very  strong.  In  one  case  no  less  than 
fourteen  members  of  the  family  suffered  from  epilepsy — the  patient's 
mother  and  maternal  grandmother ;  her  mother's  sisters  and  mother's 
brothers,  six;  four  of  her  own  sisters,  and  five  of  her  sister's  children" 
{Lancet  and  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  Feb.,  1880). 

Dr.  Gowers  obtains  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that  rheumatism 
or  phthisis  favour  the  occurrence  of  epilepsy.  In  eight  of  the  cases  the 
patients  were  the  subjects  of  well-marked  inherited  syphilis.  In  all  of 
these  cases  the  attacks  had  the  aspect  of  idiopathic  epilepsy,  cases 
in  which  there  were  symptoms  suggestive  of  local  brain-disease  being 
excluded.  In  only  two  of  these  cases  did  the  attacks  begin  in  infancy. 
In  all  the  others  they  commenced  towards  the  end  of  or  after  childhood. 
Inquiries  were  made  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  for  consanguinity 
of  parents,  but  in  no  instance  was  it  met  with. 

(3.)  The  influence  of  age  on  the  occurrence  of  epilepsy,  as  evidenced  by  the 
date  at  which  the  first  fit  occurred  in  Dr.  Gowers'  series  of  1,450  cases,  is  as 
follows : — 

"  If  we  take,  first,  decennial  periods,  we  find  that,  under  ten  years  of 
age,  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  cases  commenced,  29  per  cent. 
Between  ten  and  twenty,  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  number,  46  per 
cent.,  began.  In  the  next  decennial  period,  twenty  to  thirty,  the 
number  falls  to  a  seventh,  15-7  per  cent.  Between  thirty  and  forty, 
only  6  per  cent,  began;  between  forty  and  fifty,  only  2  per  cent.; 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  only  1  per  cent.;  and  over  sixty,  only  one- 
third  per  cent,  of  the  total  number.  Thus,  just  three  quarters  (75 
per  cent.)  of  the  cases  commenced  under  twenty  years.  A  large 
number  of  cases,  no  less  than  12|  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  commenced 
during  the  first  three  years  of  life.  In  this  group  no  cases  of  simple 
infantile  convulsions  are  included,  only  such  as,  beginning  in  infancy, 
continued  as  chronic  epilepsy.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the  exact  date  of  commencement  in  all  cases.  Of  about  one-third 
all  that  could  be  learned  was,  that  they  began  in  infancy.  The 
number  of  cases  is  largest  in  the  first  year  (5|  per  cent,  of  the  whole), 
and  falls  rapidly  to  three  years  of  age,  and  then  more  slowly  until  five, 
when  the  minimum  for  the  early  period  of  life  occurs,  only  1-7  per  cent, 
commencing.  From  this  there  is  a  considerable  rise  at  seven,  the 
commencement  of  the  second  dentition,  then  a  fall  at  eight,  and  from 
this  the  numbers  increase  slowly  at  nine  and  ten,  rapidly  at  twelve, 
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until  the  maximum  is  reached  at  fifteen  and  sixteen,  at  each  of  which  84 
cases  commenced,  5f  per  cent,  of  the  total  number.  From  this  period, 
we  have  a  rapid  fall  to  twenty-one,  when  only  2  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
commenced.  During  the  next  eight  years,  the  number  of  cases  com- 
mencing in  each  year  varied  from  26  to  14.  Between  thirty  and  forty 
years,  the  annual  number  varied  between  fifteen  and  three,  and  between 
forty  and  fifty  it  varied  from  one  to  six.  Between  fifty  and  sixty,  the 
annual  number  of  cases  was  from  one  to  three.  Over  sixty,  the  cases 
were — two  at  sixty-two,  two  at  sixty-four,  and  one  at  seventy-one.  The 
proportion  in  which  the  two  sexes  suff'er  varies  considei-ably  in  the 
different  periods  of  life.  In  the  cases  commencing  under  ten  years, 
the  females  exceed  the  males  by  6  per  cent.  In  the  second  decennium, 
between  ten  and  twenty,  the  excess  of  females  amounts  to  18  per 
cent.  In  the  third,  between  twenty  and  thirty,  there  is  a  great  fall ; 
but  the  excess  of  females  amounts  to  12  per  cent.  Between  thirty 
and  forty,  the  numbers  being  still  smaller,  the  relation  is  reversed; 
the  males  exceed  the  females  by  16  per  cent.  Between  forty  and  fifty, 
with  a  continued  fall  of  numbers,  the  excess  of  males  is  still  greater, 
amounting  to  36  per  cent.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  it  reaches  40  per 
cent.,  and  over  sixty  males  only  suffer.  The  latest  age  at  which  epilepsy 
commenced  in  a  woman  was  fifty-five,  whereas,  in  men,  cases  commenced 
at  fifty-eight,  fifty-nine,  sixty-two,  sixty-four,  and  seventy-one.  At  each 
of  the  maximum  periods,  at  infancy  and  puberty,  the  excess  of  females 
is  very  great.  During  the  later  period  of  childhood,  the  numbers  are 
nearly  equal.  The  excess  of  females  lessens  after  puberty,  and  ceases 
by  middle  life." 

(4.)  How  far  does  an  inherited  tendency  influence  the  age  at  which  the 
disease  commences  ? — It  has  usually  been  stated  that  when  there  is  heredity, 
the  disease  begins  before  twenty ;  and  at  an  earlier  age  among  boys  than 
among  girls.  Dr.  Gowers'  analysis  does  not  confirm  these  statements.  On 
the  contrary,  it  shows  that  the  influence  of  heredity  continues  until  a 
late  period  of  life,  and,  although  absolutely  greatest  in  youth,  it  is 
relatively  only  a  little  less  during  adult  age  than  during  early  life : — 

"About  5  per  cent,  began  in  the  first  year  of  life,  and  the  annual  number 
fell  to  a  minimum  in  late  childhood,  to  rise  to  a  maximum  at  puberty. 
This  maximum,  however,  occurred  at  fourteen  years  of  age — a  year 
earlier  than  the  maximum  for  non-hereditary  cases,  which  was  at  fifteen 
and  sixteen.  The  cases  with  heredity  lessen  gradually  during  life,  but 
continue  to  occur  to  the  last.  The  latest  case  of  the  entire  series  was  a 
man  who  suffered  from  what  was  apparently  idiopathic  epilepsy  commenc- 
ing at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years,  and  in  him  the  disease  was  inherited, 
his  father  having  suffered  from  fits,  clearly  epileptic,  for  many  years." 

(5.)  Hov)  far  does  age  and  sex  influence  the  occurrence  of  the  hystero-epileptic 
or  co-ordinated  forms  of  convulsion? — Of  1,000  cases  in  which  the  form  of 
convulsion  could  be  ascertained,  it  was  co-ordinated  in  185,  or  18^-  per 
cent,  of  Dr.  Gowers'  cases. 

"At  every  age  the  proportion  of  females  he  found  greater  than  of  males. 
Under  ten,  these  hystero-epileptic  cases  constitue  15  per  cent,  of  the  male 
and  18  per  cent,  of  the  female  cases.     Between  ten  and  twenty  the 
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difference  is,  as  might  be  expected,  much  greater.  They  constitute  14 
per  cent,  of  the  male,  and  no  less  than  26  per  cent,  of  the  female  cases. 
Between  twenty  and  thirty,  the  percentage  of  the  males  remains  the  same 
(14),  and  that  of  the  females  falls  slightly  (to  21).  Between  thirty  and 
forty  the  male  cases  with  hystero-epileptic  symptoms  fall  to  12  per  cent., 
while  the  females  present  a  slight  rise,  and  constitute  24  per  cent.  In 
the  male  cases  commencing  over  forty  none  of  this  character  occurred ; 
and  in  women,  although  29  cases  of  the  series  commenced  over  forty, 
only  one  presented  these  symptoms.  Thus,  cases  with  hystero-epileptic 
symptoms  commence  almost  exclusively  under  forty.  In  males,  they 
bear  at  each  age  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  the  cases  of  pure  epilepsy, 
decreasing  very  slightly  from  a  maximum  in  childhood  to  a  minimum  in 
middle  life.  In  women,  their  minimum  is  in  the  first  decade ;  their 
maximum  is  in  the  second;  and  the  proportion  after  adolescence  remains 
nearly  double  that  of  males  during  the  period  in  which  they  occur.  I 
think,  however,  that  some  surprise  will  be  felt  at  the  fact  shown  by  these 
figures — which  my  actual  observation  of  attack  fully  confirms — that, 
even  up  to  the  fourth  decade  of  life,  one-third  of  the  cases  presenting 
hystero-epileptic  phenomena  occur  in  males"  (Dr.  Gowers'  Gulstonian 
Lectures,  1.  c). 

(B.)  The  Exciting  Causes  of  Epilepsy. — On  this  head  Dr.  Gowers'  statistics 

Iare  full  of  details. 
"  The  first  point  which  demands  attention  is  the  causation  of  the  large 
number  of  cases  which  begin  in  the  first  three  years  of  life.  Of  these, 
180  in  number,  no  information  was  forthcoming  in  about  one-third.  In 
24  cases,  although  information  was  obtained,  no  cause  could  be  ascertained. 
In  97  cases,  however,  a  cause  for  the  first  fit  was  assigned.  In  two,  it  was 
exposure  to  the  sun;  in  one,  ascarides;  in  sevei,  an  acute  disease;  in  eight, 
a  fall ;  and  in  eight,  the  first  fit  occurred  soon  after  birth,  the  labour  in 
several  of  these  cases  having  been  difiicult,  and  in  some  the  forceps  em- 
ployed. In  the  remaining  72  cases,  33  males  and  39  females,  the  first  fits 
occurred  during  dentition,  and  were  attributed  to  teething.  The  percen- 
tage  of  neurotic  heredity  in  these  cases  was  nearly  the  same  as  for  the 
whole  of  life  — 34  per  cent.  Thus  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  cases 
beginning  in  infancy,  the  conditions  of  origin  of  which  could  be 
ascertained,  arose  from  the  so-called  dentition  convulsions.  It  seems 
legitimate  to  ascribe  to  the  same  cause  a  similar  proportion  of  the 
cases  respecting  which  no  infoi^mation  was  forthcoming.  If  so,  we 
have  a  total  number  of  cases  due  to  this  cause  which  constitutes 
7  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  investigated.  Few  persons  who  have 
attended  closely  to  the  diseases  of  children  can  fail  to  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  opinion  long  ago  urged  by  Sir  William  Jenner, 
and  now  widely  accepted,  that  almost  all  convulsions  associated  with 
dentition  are  really  due  to  the  constitutional  condition  of  retarded 
development,  which  we  call  rickets,  to  the  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system  which  accompanies  this  condition.  The  further  details  of  the 
cases  I  am  considering  fully  confirm  this,  for  in  a  large  number  there 
was  a  history  of  late  teething,  late  walking,  and  in  many  of  crooked 
limbs.  Even  these  facts  probably  do  not  represent  fully  the  influence 
of  rickets  in  the  production  of  epilepsy.  In  many  of  the  cases  just 
described,  the  course  of  the  attacks  was  continuous  from  infancy  to 
adult  life.     In  others,  however,  there  were  intermissions,  especially 
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during  the  period  of  childhood.  In  several,  for  instance,  the  fits  ceased 
at  seven,  to  recommence  at  ten  or  eleven  years.  In  27  other  cases 
which  commenced  after  the  pdriod  of  childhood  was  over,  repeated 
convulsions  had  occurred  during  the  first  dentition,  accompanied  in 
many  with  other  signs  of  rickets.  It  seems  reasonable  to  ascribe  to 
these  convulsions  of  infancy  a  share  in  pi-edisposing  to  the  convulsions 
of  later  life ;  and  the  addition  of  these  cases  raises  the  number,  in  which 
a  causal  influence  may  Avith  probability  be  ascribed  to  rickets,  to  nearly 
10  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Whether  rickets  is  or  is  not  entirely  pre- 
ventible,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  degree  in  which  it  leads 
to  convulsions  it  is  always  preventible  by  proper  attention  to  the  diet 
and  hygiene  of  infancy.  These  facts,  therefore,  suggest  that  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  cases  of  ej^ilepsy  are  really  within  the  range  of 
preventible  diseases.  They  suggest,  also,  that  inhei-ited  taint  exerts  the 
same  influence  here  as  at  other  periods  of  life,  predisposing  to  the  occur- 
rence of  convulsions  in  backward  children,  and  to  the  persistence  of  the 
fits,  and  that  the  management  of  children  with  such  inheiited  taint 
should  be  a  subject  of  extreme  care.  The  statements  made  by  patients 
as  to  the  causes  of  their  fits  have  of  necessity  to  be  received  with  caiition, 
and  the  facts  carefully  investigated.  An  occurrence  so  striking  as  a  fit  is 
naturally  assumed  to  be  due  to  some  cause  at  least  discoverable,  and  so 
is  often  attributed  to  a  remote  and  improbable  antecedent.  Of  1150 
cases  in  which  this  point  was  noted,  a  reasonable  cause  for  the  first  fit 
was  given  in  428,  or  37  per  cent.,  and  in  the  remainder  no  probable 
cause  could  be  ascertained.  From  this  series  the  cases  distinctly  originat- 
ing in  dentition  convulsions  are  excluded. 

"An  exciting  cause  is  met  with  in  males  much  more  frequently  than  iu 
females  :  in  44  per  cent,  of  men  (235  out  of  537  cases),  and  in  only 
31  per  cent,  of  women  (193  out  of  616  cases) — a  difi"erence  between  the 
sexes  of  13  per  cent.  This  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  by  greater 
exposure  to  exciting  causes,  since  some  of  these  act  more  on  the  female 
sex ;  it  seems  to  indicate  a  greater  predisposition  on  the  part  of  women 
(or  greater  nervous  instability  1).  The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  an 
exciting  cause  can  be  traced  in  the  diflereut  periods  of  life  is  as  follows  : — 
Under  ten  it  is  nearly  the  same  for  both  sexes  (males  41,  females  40  per 
cent.);  from  ten  to  twenty  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  sexes, 
excitants  being  traceable  in  19  per  cent,  more  males  than  females  (males 
47,  females  32  per  cent.)  In  the  next  two  decades,  20-40,  the  percentage 
in  men  continues  the  same  (at  42  per  cent.);  but  in  women  it  rises  (to 
35)  in  the  first,  and  falls  (to  32)  in  the  second.  In  the  cases  which  occur 
over  forty  years  of  age  the  percentage  in  each  sex  is  about  equal  (40); 
but  in  the  male  cases  commencing  over  fifty,  an  exciting  cause  could  be 
traced  in  as  high  a  proportion  as  two-thirds.  Thus  the  most  striking 
peculiarity  is  the  large  proportion  of  cases  which  commence  in  women 
between  ten  and  forty  years  of  age  without  any  discoverable  exciting 
cause  to  which  they  can  be  ascribed.  When  epilepsy  is  the  result  of  a 
powerful  original  tendency,  it  often  occurs  without  any  apparent  cause, 
and  when  the  patient  is  in  his  best  health"  (Goweks,  L  c). 

Of  all  the  immediate  causes  of  epilepsy  the  most  potent  are  psychical — 
fright,  excitement,  anxiety.  The  effects  of  such  causes  in  its  production  are 
so  well  known  that  Raphael  has  introduced  into  his  picture  of  the  Trans- 
figuration a  boy  falling  into  an  epileptic  fit.   To  such  causes  were  ascribed 
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157  cases  in  Dr.  Gowers'  analysis,  more  than  one-third  of  those  in  which 
a  cause  was  given,  and  one-seventh  of  the  whole  series. 

|j        "Of  the  three  forms  of  emotion, /Wg^Ai  takes  the  first  place,  with  119  cases, 
I    equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole.    The  relation  of  this  cause  to  age  is, 
ij    however,  very  distinct.    It  is  effective  chiefly  in  early  life,  when  emotion 
is  the  most  ready,  and  is  most  powerful  at  the  transition  from  childhood 
to  adult  life,  while  after  middle  life  it  is  almost  inactive.    Of  the  119 
I    cases  only  tliree  commenced  after  thirty  years  of  age,  and  100  commenced 
i    under  twenty.    Of  these,  the  majority,  70,  commenced  between  ten  and 
jj    twenty,  only  30  cases  under  ten.    The  female  sex  is  notoriously  the 
more  emotional,  and  accordingly  the  disease  (as  Dr.  Sieveking  and 
I    others  have  pointed  out)  resulted  from  fright  in  a  larger  proportion  of 
females  than  of  males,  although  the  diflerence  is,  perhaps,  less  than  might 
i|    be  expected — 71  females  and  48  males,  60  and  40  per  cent,  respectively. 
It  is  notorious  also  that  the  difference  between  the  sexes  in  emotionality 
increases  as  life  advances.    In  childhood  one  sex  is  as  emotional  as  the 
other,  but  with  puberty  men  become  far  less  emotional  than  women. 
The  influence  of  fright  as  a  cause  of  cpilefsy  is  in  strict  harmony  with  this 
fact.    Under  ten  years  of  age,  the  sexes  suffer  equally.    Between  ten  and 
twenty  the  males  ai-e  to  the  females  as  3  to  4;  between  twenty  and  thirty 
as  3  to  13,  and  over  thirty  the  only  cases  due  to  this  cause  occurred  in 
Avomen.    After  seventeen  only  three  cases  occurred  in  men,  while  twenty 
occurred  in  women.    The  influence  of  fright  is  accurately  recognised 
in  popular  '  phraseology,  and  is  easily  comprehensible  when  we  consider 
how  powerfully  fright  affects  the  nerve-centres.    The  stimulation  of  the 
motor  centres  shows  itself  in  the  sudden  muscular  actions,  such  as  the 
start  of  alarm,  which,  no  doubt,  originates  in  the  need  for  immediate  action 
which  danger  often  entails.    The  tremor,  which  often  persists,  indicates 
the  enduring  distvirbance  of  the  nerve-centres.   In  the  organic  nerves  the 
vaso-motor  centre  is  first  stimulated  and  then  inhibited,  the  sphincter 
centres  are  released  from  control,  the  sweat  nerves  are  excited,  and  the 
heart's  action  is  accelerated,  perhaps,  by  inhibition  of  the  vagus,  and  the 
last  effect  is  the  most  constant,  the  most  ready.    The  exact  form  of  fright 
varied,  of  course,  in  different  cases,  but  the  list  teaches  many  lessons. 

I In  no  less  than  eight  cases  the  cause  was  some  stupid  practical  joke,  as  a 
pretended  ghost.  In  two  cases  children  were  shut  iip  in  dark  cupboards. 
In  five  cases  the  fright  was  from  an  alarm  of  fire,  in  six  from  burglars.  In 
six  cases  the  patients  had  watched  other  persons  in  fits.  Three  resulted 
from  an  alarm  during  severe  thunderstorms.  One  case  was  that  of  a 
soldier  who  had  his  first  fit  a  few  hours  after  being  terrified,  while  on 
sentry  duty,  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  some  goats.  Of  76  cases  in 
which  the  interval  between  the  fright  and  the  fit  was  noted,  the  fit 
occurred  immediately  in  28,  or  one-third;  within  a  fevj  hours  in  16.  The 
interval  was  between  a  day  and  a  week  in  19,  and  it  was  more  than  a 
week  in  13. 

"As  might  be  anticipated,  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  fits 
were  of  the  hystero-epileptic  type.  Of  90  cases,  in  61,  or  two-thirds,  they 
were  purely  epileptic;  in  29,  or  about  one-third,  they  were  hystero- 
epileptic.  The  difference  between  the  two  sexes  in  the  frequency  with 
which  hystero-ei^ilepsy  succeeds  fright  is  not  great.  Of  51  cases  in 
females,  18,  or  35  per  cent.,  were  hystero-epileptic.  Of  39  cases  in  males, 
11,  or  28  per  cent.,  were  of  this  type.  A  relation  can  be  traced  between 
the  interval  that  elapses  before  the  fit  and  the  character  of  the  attack. 
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The  longer  the  interval  the  smaller  is  the  proportion  of  hystero-epileptics. 
In  the  cases  in  which  the  interval  was  more  than  a  week,  only  18  per 
cent,  were  of  this  character ;  in  the  cases  in  which  the  interval  was  less 
than  a  week,  but  more  than  a  day,  the  percentage  of  this  form  was  21. 
In  the  cases  in  which  the  interval  was  only  a  few  hours,  the  percentage 
was  25,  while  in  those  in  which  the  fit  occurred  immediately  no  less  than 
57  per  cent,  were  hystero-epileptic. 

"  Other  forms  of  sudden  emotional  excitement  caiised  the  first  fit  in 
nineteen  cases — nine  males  and  ten  females  ;  and  these  cases  also  occurred 
during  the  emotional  period  of  life,  under  thirty  years  of  age.  Anxiety 
was  the  only  traceable  cause  in  twenty-nine  cases,  and  in  these  males 
preponderated,  sixteen  males  to  thirteen  females,  and  seven  occurred  over 
thirty  years,  six  of  these  being  men. 

"Next  in  numerical  importance  among  the  exciting  causes  of  epilepsy 
are  traumatic  influences,  blows  and  falls  on  the  head.  To  these,  after  the 
elimination  of  doubtful  instances,  65  cases  were  due.  A  third  (21  cases) 
occurred  under  ten  years,  rather  more  than  a  third  (25  cases)  between  ten 
and  twenty.  Males  are  affected  by  this  cause  more  than  females,  the 
numbers  being  39  to  26.  This  is  clearly  due  to  the  risks  of  occupation, 
for  in  the  cases  commencing  before  ten  years  the  females  were  in  excess. 
Between  ten  and  forty  the  male  cases  in  each  decennium  were  rather 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  the  females.  Over  forty  the  only  cases 
were  in  men. 

" Hystero-epilepsy  resulted  from  a  traumatic  cause  in  only  a  small  number 
of  cases — 6  out  of  44  ;  and  in  estimating  the  significance  of  these,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  traumatic  causes  often  involve  intense  emotional 
disturbance."  [As  also  does  a  narrow  escape  from  almost  inevitable  death 
by  accident.] 

"In  two-thirds  of  the  cases  the  injury  was  a  fall  on  the  head,  in  one-third 
it  was  a  blow  on  the  head.  In  most  of  the  cases  the  patient  was  stunned 
for  a  time,  but  in  only  a  fifth  (eight  cases)  did  the  first  fit  occur  immediately, 
in  the  rest  an  interval  elapsed ;  in  one-third  of  the  cases  the  interval 
between  the  injury  and  the  fit  was  more  than  a  day  and  less  than  a  week; 
in  another  fifth  the  interval  was  between  a  week  and  a  month,  and 
in  about  the  same  j^roportion  the  interval  was  more  than  a  month. 
Exposure  to  the  sun  was  given  as  the  cause  of  the  first  fit  in  a  considerable 
number  of  instances,  and  in  27  it  seemed  probable  that  the  statement 
was  correct.  From  this  cause,  as  may  be  expected,  males,  from  their 
greater  exposure,  sulTer  most :  20  were  males,  and  only  7  females.  The 
cases  were  pretty  equally  distributed  through  life,  but  the  cases  in 
females  were  relatively  most  numerous  in  childhood,  and  decreased  in 
adult  life,  to  cease  at  thirty.  The  form  of  convulsion  was  almost  always 
piire  epilepsy,  only  one  case  presented  hystero-epileptic  symptoms.  In  ten 
of  the  cases  there  was  a  distinct  attack  of  sunstroke.  In  ten  the  fit  occurred 
immediately;  in  several  others  in  which  an  interval  elapsed,  this  was 
marked  by  some  form  of  nerve  distiirbance,  such  as  tremor.  An  acute 
disease  was  the  apparent  cause  of  the  first  fit  in  37  cases  (14  males  and 
23  females),  and  in  more  than  half  (19  cases)  the  disease  was  scarlet 
fever ;  in  a  quarter  of  the  cases  (nine)  it  was  measles ;  in  five  cases  it 
was  continued  fever,  called  typhus,  typhoid,  or  low  fever ;  in  one  case 
it  was  rheumatic  fever ;  and  in  one  a  severe  attack  of  diarrhoea.  The 
remarkable  influence  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  causation  of  epilepsy  demands 
further  consideration.  The  cases  due  to  this  all  commenced  during 
early  life,  under  seventeen.    It  may  be  thought  that  the  first  fits  in 
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these  cases  were  due  to  riraemic  poisoning,  but  this  is  not  supported  by  the 
particulars  ascertained  regarding  fourteen  cases.  It  is  true  that  in  three 
of  these  all  that  could  be  learned  was  that  the  first  fit  occurred  during 
scarlet  fever,  accompanied  with  dropsy,  and  in  two  others  that  the  fits 
occurred  after  an  attack  of  scarlatinal  dropsy  was  over.  But  in  two  other 
cases  in  whicli  the  scarlet  fever  was  succeeded  by  dropsy,  the  first  fit 
occurred  after  the  fever,  before  the  dropsy.  In  six  cases  there  was  no 
dropsy ;  in  two  of  these  the  first  fit  occurred  after  the  fever  was  over,  in  one 
during  convalescence,  and  in  one  a  month  later.  In  three  cases  the  first  fit 
occurred  during  the  height  of  the  fever,  and  in  one  convulsions  ushered  in 
the  disease,  persisted  throughout  the  attack,  and  continued  afterwards  as 
permanent  epilepsy.  In  only  one  case  did  ear  disease  also  result  from  the 
fever.  The  urine  was  examined  in  most  cases,  but  no  albumen  was  found. 
These  facts  suggest  that  the  first  fits  were  due  to  some  peculiar  efiect  of 
the  scarlet  fever  poison  upon  the  nervous  system.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  the  scarlet  fever  poison  has  a  very  wide-spread  action  in  the  system, 
and  that,  after  scarlet  fever,  optic  neuritis,  leading  to  subsequent  atrophy, 
may  occur,  without  renal  or  coarse  cerebral  disease.  Intestinal  worms 
rank  low  as  a  cause  of  persistent  epilepsy,  but  were  noted  in  six  cases, 
the  convulsions  continuing  long  after  the  worms  had  been  expelled. 
In  five  cases  the  first  attack  was  attributed  to  digestive  derangement.  In 
one  case  asphyxia,  and  in  nine  immersion  in  the  water,  caused  the  first 
fit.  Certain  toxcemic  influences  were  the  apparent  cause  of  the  disease  in 
several  cases.  Of  these,  chronic  alcoholism  was  the  cause  in  a  compara- 
tively small  number — thirteen  cases  only.  In  some  the  first  fit  occurred 
during  intoxication,  and  in  a  few  the  attacks  recurred  after  each  alcoholic 
excess.  Six  patients  were  the  subjects  of  chronic  lead-poisoning.  In 
two  of  these  there  was  also  chronic  renal  disease.  In  one  of  the  others 
the  epilepsy  had  existed  from  infancy,  but  became  much  more  severe 
"when  the  plumbism  was  developed.  In  the  remaining  three  the  lead- 
poisoning  was  the  apparent  cause  of  the  attacks,  which  resembled,  in 
character  and  course,  those  of  idiopathic  epilepsy.  It  is  well  known 
that  acute  lead-poisoning  may  be  accompanied  by  convulsions;  that 
chronic  lead-poisoning  may  cause  chronic  convulsions  precisely  like 
those  of  ordinary  epilepsy,  has  been  pointed  out  by  others,  but  is 
not,  I  think,  generally  known.  The  list  of  nervous  disturbances  which 
may  result  from  lead  is  a  long  one,  and  includes  acute  and  chronic 
mental  derangement,  neuralgia,  brachial  spasm,  as  well  as  palsy,  and 
muscular  wasting  and  optic  neuritis.  It  is  known  that  lead  is  to 
be  found  after  death  in  the  brain  in  considerable  quantity.  I  have 
mentioned  that  in  two  of  the  cases  of  lead-poisoning  there  was  also 
consecutive  renal  disease.  In  two  other  cases  of  chronic  renal  disease, 
convulsive  attacks,  resembling  idiopathic  epilepsy,  brought  the  patients 
under  treatment.  In  one,  the  absence  of  any  coarse  changes  in  the 
brain  was  proved  post-mortem.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  such  con- 
vulsive attacks  may  occur  and  recur  for  months  without  other  sign  of 
ursemic  mischief.  Several  cases  in  which  chronic  mental  derangement 
resulted  from  Bright's  disease  have  also  come  under  my  notice.  I  have 
met  with  no  case  which  suggests  that  tobacco-smoking  exerts  any  influence 
in  the  production  of  epilepsy;  but  in  one  case  the  fits  were  apparently 
due  to  the  patient,  a  lad,  having  shortly  before  commenced  working  in  a 
tobacco-factory,  where  his  occupation  caused  frequent  nausea.  In  one  case 
the  first  fit  occurred  after  the  administration  of  chloroform  ;  and,  in  one, 
attacks,  which  had  ceased  for  many  years,  recurred  after  the  inhalation 
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of  nitrous  oxide.  Of  sexual  processes  retarded  or  absent  menstruation 
coincided  with  the  first  fits  in  a  large  number  of  the  cases  which  com- 
menced in  girls  between  fourteen  and  seventeen  ;  but  the  difficulty  in 
determining  the  exact  causal  relationship  between  the  two  conditions 
is  very  great.  Epilepsy  once  set  up  in  such  cases,  the  subsequent 
establishment  of  regular  menstruation  appears  to  exercise  very  little 
influence  upon  the  fits." 

Of  other  exciting  causes  "there  are  certain  vices,"  writes  Sir  Thomas  Watson, 
"  which  are  justly  considered  as  influential  in  aggravating,  and  even  in 
creating,  a  disposition  to  epilepsy.  Debauchery  of  all  kinds,  the  habitual 
indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors,  and,  above  all,  the  most  powerful 
predisposing  cause  of  any,  not  congenital,  is  masturlatian — a  vice 
which  it  is  painful  and  difficult  even  to  allude  to  in  this  manner,  and 
still  more  difficult  to  make  the  subject  of  inquiry  with  a  patient.  But 
there  is  much  reason  to  be  certain  that  many  cases  of  epilepsy  owe  their 
origin  to  this  wretched  and  degrading  habit ;  and  more  than  one  or  two 
patients  have  voluntarily  confessed  to  me  their  conviction  that  they  had 
thus  brought  upon  themselves  the  epileptic  paroxysms  for  which  they 
sought  my  advice,"  (Lect.  xxxvi.)  Sir  Charles  Locock  attributes  the  great 
increase  of  the  disease  during  the  later  years  of  his  exjjerience  to  this 
cause  (Med.  Chir.  Society's  " Beport ;"  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  May  23, 
1857.)  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  want  of  direct  proof  that  epilepsy 
and  masturbation  have  any  special  relation  to  each  other.  On  this  point 
Dr.  Eeynolds  observes  "that  the  one  is  a  tolerably  prevalent  disease, 
and  the  other  a  very  widely  distributed  vice.  There  are  multitudes  of 
epileptics  with  regard  to  whom  no  such  suspicion  could  ever  be  enter- 
tained ;  and  there  are  much  larger  multitudes  of  masturbators  who  have 
never  become  epileptic.  When,  therefore,  we  find  the  two  elements 
combined  in  the  same  individual,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  some  caution 
in  our  attempt  to  interpret  their  relations."  The  influence  of  excessive 
venery  or  of  masturbation  in  the  production  of  epilepsy  has,  no  doubt, 
been  overstated.  The  serious  nervous  disturbances  to  which  both  of 
these  habits  give  rise,  is  of  a  diff'erent  nature  from  those  of  epilepsy. 
On  this  point  Dr.  Gowers'  analysis  shows  that,  in  boys  who  are  epileptic, 
masturbation  is  unquestionably  common ;  but  here  again  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  decide  to  what  degree  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  the  disease, 
and  it  was  distinctly  the  cause  in  only  a  small  number  of  cases. 

With  regard  to  other  exciting  causes.  Dr.  Gowers  states  that : — 

The  first  fit  occurred  in  seven  cases  during  pregnancy,  without  other 
obvious  cause,  and  in  five  cases  the  disease  commenced  after  i^arturition. 
No  facts  which  have  come  under  my  notice  suggest  that  acquired  syphilis 
is  a  cause  of  idiopathic  epilepsy.  There  remain  for  consideration  two 
conditions,  occasionally  associated  with  epilepsy,  in  some  cases  causally, 
in  others  probably  only  by  coincidence,  or  as  the  efiects  of  a  common 
cause — these  are  heart  disease  and  chorea.  An  abnormal  condition  of 
the  heart  was  noted  in  93  cases ;  but  this  does  not  represent  the  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  in  which  abnormality  existed,  since  in  many  its 
condition  was  not  noted.  I  have,  however,  rarely  failed  to  examine  the 
heart  in  epileptics,  and  I  think  that  the  proportion  of  cases  of  valvular 
disease  is  not  far  below  the  mark.     In  eight  cases,  there  was  extreme 
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frequency  of  action  ;  in  nine,  there  was  irregularity ;  in  thirteen,  all  young 
persons,  there  was  reduplication  of  the  first  sound.  In  thirty  cases  there 
was  valvular  disease ;  mitral  regurgitation  in  twenty ;  mitral  constric- 
tion in  seven ;  aortic  regurgitation  in  three ;  and  aortic  constriction  in  one. 
There  was  obvious  dilatation  without  valve  disease  in  twenty,  and  consider- 
able hypertrophy  without  renal  disease  in  two.  The  cases  of  irregularity 
and  reduplication  were  all  observed  within  a  comparatively  short  space 
of  time,  and  I  am  sure  that,  had  my  attention  been  earlier  directed  to 
their  frequency,  I  should  have  found  them  in  a  larger  number  of  cases. 
In  a  few  cases  it  seemed  that  the  heart  disease  and  epilepsy  were  in 
accidental  association.  In  some  cases,  the  cardiac  condition,  especially 
simple  dilatation  and  reduplication  of  the  first  sound,  may  have  been  a 
consequence  of  the  repeated  strain  to  which  the  heart  had  been  subjected 
during  the  attacks.  But  in  other  cases,  especially  of  valvular  disease, 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  heart  disease  existed  before  the 
epilepsy,  and  in  many  there  was  no  other  etiological  condition  to  which  it 
could  be  ascribed.  In  twenty  cases  the  patients  had  also  suffered  from  chorea. 
The  relation  between  the  two  diseases  was  as  follows  : — In  eight  cases, 
epilepsy  existed  before  the  chorea.  In  twelve,  the  chorea  occurred  first;  in 
four  of  these,  the  fits  began  at  the  time  of  the  chorea,  and  persisted  after- 
wards. In  only  two  of  these  was  there  heart  disease.  In  five  cases  the  fits 
occurred  long  after  the  chorea,  the  interval  being  four,  six,  twenty-seven, 
thirty,  and  forty  years  respectively.  In  one  case,  peculiar  choreic  con- 
vulsions occurred  at  the  height  of  the  chorea,  but  passed  away  as  the 
disease  lessened,  and  did  not  recur.  It  seems  probable  in  the  cases 
in  which  the  fits  immediately  sticceeded  the  chorea,  and  possible  in  the 
cases  in  which  an  interval  elapsed,  that  the  impaired  nutrition  of  the 
motor  centres  during  the  chorea  may  have  left  a  predisposition  to 
further  disturbance  under  the  action  of  some  other  exciting  cause. 

There  are  also  cases  referred  to  causes  of  an  eccentric  or  peripheral 
nature,  such  as  to  uterine  or  ovarian  irritation,  which  are  thus  said  to  act 
upon  the  brain  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system,  in  some  way 
as  yet  unknown — reflex  epilepsy. 

Dr.  Todd  developed  a  theory  of  the  disease,  suggested  by  its 
occasional  occurrence  with  renal  affections.  He  held  that  the  peculiar 
features  of  an  epileptic  seizure  are  due  to  the  gradual  accumulation  of  a 
morbid  material  in  the  blood,  until  it  reaches  such  an  amount  as  to  operate 
upon  the  brain,  as  it  were,  in  an  explosive  manner.  In  other  words,  the 
influence  of  this  morbid  matter,  when  in  sufficient  quantity,  excites  a 
highly  polarised  state  of  the  brain,  or  of  certain  parts  of  it,  and  these  dis- 
charge their  nervous  power  upon  certain  other  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
centre,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  the  fit.  This 
theory  assumes  that  the  essential  derangement  of  health  in  epilepsy  con- 
sists in  the  generation  of  a  morbid  matter  which  infects  the  blood,  and  it 
supposes  that  this  morbid  matter  has  a  special  affinity  for  the  brain,  or 
for  certain  parts  of  it,  just  as  strychnine  exercises  a  special  affinity  for  the 
spinal  cord.  According  to  this  theory,  the  disease  ought  to  have  found  a 
nosological  place  amongst  the  constitutional  diseases.  But  to  give  a  definite 
character  to  such  a  humoral  theory,  it  were  necessary  to  discover  some 
morbid  matter  in  the  blood  in  every  case  of  epilepsy,  which  has  been  only 
partially  discovered  in  the  connection  of  convulsion  with  renal  disease, 
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when  the  excretion  falls  below  a  certain  point  and  urea  accumulates  in 
the  blood.  Nevertheless,  this  is  the  essence  and  primary  idea  embodied 
in  the  theories  of  Robertson  and  Hughlings  Jackson  (see  page  156,  ante), 
as  to  the  occurrence  of  the  convulsions. 

(5.)  Morbid  Anatomy.— It  is  rather  by  inductions  based  on  minute  clinical 
analysis,  and  a  study  of  individual  cases  with  a  statistical  analysis  of 
the  phenomena  of  numerous  cases,  that  we  can  hope  to  gain  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  any  changes  which  may  underlie  such  an  apparently  functional 
■disease  as  ej^ilepsy.  Most  careful  j^ost-mortem  examination  in  prolonged 
cases  has  generally  failed  to  reveal  any  constant  lesion  with  which  symp- 
toms can  be  connected.  From  pathological  anatomy  and  experiment  we 
have  learned  something  of  the  coarser  pathology  of  convulsions ;  but  our 
knowledge  has  been  rather  built  up  on  careful  clinical  observation  and 
analysis  of  cases  (as  in  the  model  records  of  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson), 
combined  with  the  well  determined  facts  in  physiology.  How  successfully 
numerical  analysis  may  be  ajiplied  to  elucidate  the  pathology  of  convulsive 
diseases  may  be  seen  in  the  works  of  Drs.  Reynolds  and  Sieveking;  and  in 
the  recent  exhaustive  analysis  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Gowers,  as  set  forth  in  his 
Oulstonian  Lectures  of  Feb.,  1880,  from  which  so  much  jjrecise,  suggestive, 
and  trustworthy  materials  are  here  made  use  of.  The  tendency  of  modem 
pathology  has  undoubtedly  been  to  connect  the  epilei^tic  seizure  Avith  a 
variety  of  anatomico-pathological  lesions  and  conditions  of  a  variable  and 
inconstant  kind.  Epilepsy  has  thus  been  regarded  as  an  intrinsic  disease 
of  the  brain,  because  its  most  constant  and  marked  groups  of  phenomena 
are  referable  to  the  functions  of  the  central  parts ;  while  the  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, associated  with  excessive  mobility,  suggested  the  central  ganglia 
or  medulla  oblongata,  as  parts  where,  in  future,  morbid  anatomy  may  yet 
discover  a  lesion. 

On  the  other  hand,  epilepsy  in  very  many  cases  has  been  regarded  as 
"  a  disease  of  the  whole  man,  and  not  of  any  one  organ  or  system  of 
organs  alone;"  and  when  lesions  of  a  more  or  less  constant  kind  Avere 
found  in  the  brain,  they  were  regarded  as  standing  in  the  same  relation 
to  epilepsy  that  morbid  states  of  the  kidney  do  in  relation  to  the  whole 
phenomena  of  Bright's  disease  regarded  as  a  constitutional  disease.  Epi- 
lepsy, therefore,  would  be  regarded  in  this  respect  as  a  constitutional  disease, 
with  intervals  of  apparent  freedom,  and  with  times  at  which  the  disease 
culminates  in  the  characteristic  phenomena.  In  order  fully  to  appreciate 
the  nature  of  epilepsy,  as  Dr.  Sieveking  pointed  out,  a  careful  study  of  the 
general  condition  of  each  patient  is  necessary,  and  especially  a  study 
of  the  phenomena  which  may  show  themselves  in  the  intervals  of  freedom 
from  the  paroxysms.  Nutrition  changes  in  epilepsy  may  be  connected 
with  a  constitutional  state  of  ill  health,  such  as  gout,  scrofula,  or  the 
like,  the  paroxysms  having  a  remote  origin  in  the  state  of  the  blood ;  and 
when  once  set  up,  they  bring  the  medulla  oblongata  and  upper  part  of  the 
spinal  cord  into  that  condition  of  excessive  and  perverted  functional 
activity  which  maintains  the  epileptic  state.  Arterial  spasms,  and  the 
consequent  cerebro-spinal  anaemia,  is  believed  to  be  the  first  step  of  this 
disordered  movement.  The  pale  face,  the  loss  of  consciousness,  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  larynx  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fit,  have  all  been  regarded  as  pointing  to  this  cerebral  condition — 
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mainly  on  the  assumption  that  pallor  (or  vaso-motor  spasm)  of  the  face  is 
eyidence  of  pallor  or  vaso-motor  spasm  of  the  brain. 

By  clinical  observation  and  experiment  it  has  been  also  presumed  by 
Niemeyer  and  others,  that  the  excitement  of  the  motor  nerves,  of  which 
the  convulsions  are  the  exponent,  proceeds  from  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
the  portion  of  brain  lying  on  the  base  of  the  skull : — (1.)  By  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  hemispheres  which  accompanies  the  con- 
vulsions. It  is  not  probable  that  motor  impulses  proceed  from  the 
hemispheres  at  a  time  when  the  irritability  of  the  other  ganglion-cells  and 
nerve-fibres  is  extinguished.  (2.)  Convulsions,  similar  to  epileptic  con- 
vulsions, can  be  excited  by  continuous  excitement  of  the  basilar  portion 
of  the  brain  by  means  of  the  induction  apparatus,  while  no  such  result  is 
obtained  by  a  like  irritation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  hemispheres.  (3.) 
Kiissmaul  and  Tenner,  in  their  experiments  upon  animals,  could  still  pro- 
duce convulsions  of  a  decidedly  epileptic  character  after  extirpation  of 
both  hemispheres.  (4.)  Scliroeder  von  der  Kolk  has  found  that,  in  all 
bodies  of  epileptics  where  the  disease  has  been  of  long  standing,  besides 
numerous  inconstant  lesions,  there  was  always  a  dilatation  of  the  arterioles 
and  capillaries  of  the  medulla,  with  thickening  of  their  walls.  He  believes 
that  epileptic  convulsions  depend  mainly  upon  an  increased  afflux  of 
arterial  blood  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  There  is  no  doubt,  moreover, 
that  the  morbid  irritability  of  the  medulla  which  occasions  epilepsy  may 
arise  without  any  increase  or  diminution  of  its  supply  of  blood,  merely 
from  the  improper  character  of  its  nutriment  and  from  the  admixture  of 
licertain  materials  in  the  blood.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  medulla 
oblongata  may  be  thrown  into  an  irritated  condition  by  the  transmission  of 
morbid  impression  from  remote  regions  of  th^  nervous  system,  whether 
sentral  or  peripheral.  It  is  well  known  that  neuromata  and  cicatrices,  or 
mors  pressing  upon  peripheral  nerves,  have  sometimes  occasioned  epilepsy, 
id  that  the  epilepsy  has  ceased  after  section  of  the  affected  nerve,  or  after 
removal  of  the  cause.  Perhaps,  also,  cerebral  tumors  and  other  diseases 
)f  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  may  induce  epilepsy  in  a  similar  manner, 
by  gradual  transmission  of  a  morbid  irritability  to  the  medulla  oblongata. 
~'his  supposition  has  received  strong  support  from  the  result  of  recent 
Experiments  by  Brown-S6quard,  in  which  dogs,  whose  spinal  marrows  had 
3een  injured,  suffered  from  convulsions,  although  not  immediately,  but 
bme  time  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  in  fifteen  out  of  twenty  cases  in  which  the 
brains  of  epileptic  patients  have  been  examined,  the  structure  of  that 
|rgan  has  been  in  every  respect  healthy.  Even  when  the  patient  has 
|ied  during  the  paroxysm,  the  brain  has  in  many  instances  been  found 
longested  only.  Epilepsy  has  been  therefore  regarded  as  a  functional 
jlisease,  the  particular  seat  of  lesion  not  being  determined. 

But  although  epilepsy  may  exist  without  any  obvious  disease  of  the 
|rain  or  of  its  membranes,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  brain  and  its 
lembranes  are  occasionally  found  in  various  states  of  disease.  Thus,  the 
aembranes  may  be  inflamed,  thickened,  or  ossified,  and  with  every  variety 
f  exudation ;  or  the  substance  of  the  brain  may  be  indurated  or  softened 
-the  seat  of  abscess,  of  cancer,  of  tubercle,  or  of  other  structural  disease, 
ly  such  structural  disease  is  then  considered  to  give  rise  to  the  epileptiform 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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attack.  The  epileptic  state  was  shown  by  T.  and  C.  Wenzel  to  have  been 
invariably  found  associated  with  a  morbid  state  of  the  pituitary  body  in  the 
cella  turcica — a  spot  of  the  encephalic  region  very  rarely  examined  in  'post- 
mortem examinations.  On  the  other  hand,  Niemeyer  states  (very  laconi- 
cally) that  "alteration  in  the  appendages  of  the  brain,  which  Wenzel 
mentions  as  a  constant  lesion  in  epilepsy,  is  absent  in  the  majority  of  the 
cases."  Since  1869  iwst-mortem  examinations  have  been  made  on  twenty- 
seven  male  and  seven  female  epileptics  at  the  Hildesheim  Asylum,  especial 
attention  having  been  directed  to  the  state  of  the  hifypocampi.  In  only 
six  cases  was  any  change,  consisting  of  abnormal  hardness  or  considerable 
shrivelling  of  one  or  both  hippocampi,  found  to  have  occurred  (Hemkes, 
quoted  by  Cobbold,  in  London  Med.  Record,  March  15,  1878).  In  1868 
Professor  Meynert  described  twenty  cases  of  epilepsy  in  which  patho- 
logical changes  had  been  found  in  the  cornu  Ammonis,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  that  such  changes  would  be  found  to  be  very  common  in  that  dis- 
ease. Charcot  has  since  shown  that  such  is  not  the  case;  and  now  Hemkes 
confirms  his  opinion ;  so  that  these  changes  have  no  real  significance. 

Finally,  as  regards  (a.)  Causation,  and  (b.)  Morbid  Anatomy  of  epilepsy,. 
Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  writes  that : — 

"  There  is  a  tendency  to  fall  back  on  the  nearest  most  striking  event, 
and  to  explain  away  the  symptoms  by  fright,  by  temporary  dyspejjsia,  by 
overwork,  and  so  forth.  We  have  not  yet  discovered  the  cause  of  epilepsy 
proper  in  any  sense  of  the  word  '  cause,'  nor  is  there  any  morbid 
anatomy  of  it.  We  note  carefully  the  facts  of  the  above  and  other  so- 
called  causes,  but  until  we  find  some  morbid  anatomy,  we  are  not 
justified  in  anything  more  than  stating,  as  an  hypothesis,  that  epileptic 
fits  occurred  from  this  or  that  condition  or  circumstance.  And  when  we 
have  found  the  morbid  anatomy,  we  shall  then  have  to  discover  how 
fright,  dyspepsia,  &c.,  produce  the  unstable  condition  of  nerve-cells,  on 
tlie  discharge  of  which  the  first  and  every  subsequent  fit  depend.  The 
hypothesis  is  stated  that  such  causes  as  fright  are  simply  'exciting  causes' 
of  the  first  discharge  of  nerve-cells  which  have,  by  prior  pathological  pro- 
cesses, reached  a  high  degree  of  instability. 

"  As  regarding  pathology,  there  is  a  negative  pathology:  epilepsy  propeTf 
slight  or  severe,  is  rarely  owing  to  gross  organic  disease,  whilst  epileptiform 
seizures  frequently  ai'e.  The  changes  in  epilepsy  proper  are  minute,  as  is 
evident  enough  by  their  having  never  been  found.  When  opportunity 
serves,  we  ought  to  look  into  the  state  of  each  tissue  of  the  part.  For 
here  comes  the  great  question,  Is  the  change  primarily  arterial  and 
secondarily  nervous  ;  or  is  it  a  change  beginning  first  of  all  in  the  nerve- 
cell  1  There  are  many  nervous  diseases  which  are  not  nervous  at  all  in. 
the  sense  that  the  nervous  elements  are  first  to  go  wrong.  In  most  cases 
of  nervous  diseases  of  which  there  is  an  anatomy,  the  nervous  elements 
are  quite  innocent ;  they  suffer  because  their  arteries  are  blocked  up,  or 
break  because  tumors  grow  in  their  connective  tissue,  &c.  This  leads 
to  the  question  of  hereditariness,  and  thus  to  the  question  of  diagnosis  of 
epilepsy.  It  is  not  denied  that  epilepsy  is  a  disease  of  some  nervous  organ. 
VVhatever  view  anyone  takes  of  the  seat  of  epilepsy,  lie  believes  some 
nervous  centre  or  centres  to  be  affected.  But  now  comes  the  critical 
question.  There  being  several  ingredients  in  any  nervous  organ,  which 
one  is  primarily  affected  1  That  the  nerve-cells  are  changed  no  one  denies 
but,  repeating  the  above  question  in  two  questions,  we  ask,  Does  th( 
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change  begin  in  the  nerve-cells  of  the  centre,  or  do  these  suffer  secondarily 
from  a  change  beginning  in  some  non-nervous  element  of  the  centres  1 
The  answer  can  only  be  hypothetical  in  cases  of  epilepsy  proper,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  as  yet  there  is  no  morbid  anatomy  of  epilepsy 
proper.  Let  us  see  how  the  two  questions  stand  with  regard  to 
current  notions  of  inheritance  of  nervous  diseases.  Supposing  there 
■were  nervous  diseases  in  many  of  the  patient's  near  blood-relatives, 
we  must  be  careful  how  we  interpret  this  evidence  as  showing  that 
his  epilepsy  is  a  nervous  affection.  We  must  consider  what  sort  of 
pathology  these  'nervous  diseases'  have.  Are  they  nervous  in  the 
sense  that  the  morbid  process  begins  in  the  true  nervous  elements  of  the 
centres  diseased,  or  only  in  the  sense  that  it  begins  in  the  non-nervous 
element,  and  leads  to  damage  of  the  true  nervous  elements  2  The  fact 
that  his  relatives  had  hemiplegia  or  apoplexy  from  cerebral  haemorrhage, 
is  simply  no  evidence  that  he  inherits  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system  in 
the  sense  that  the  changes  begin  in  the  nervous  elements  of  nervous 
organs,  for  the  very  plain  reason  that  the  pathological  processes  causing 
paralysis  and  apoplexy  are  of  a  non-nervous  kind  ;  if  they  have  a  bearing, 
as  I  think  they  have,  they  point  umnistakably  to  arterial  or  cardiac 
changes.  But  then  the  nervous  affections  in  the  epileptic's  family  may 
be  such  as  chorea,  neuralgia,  migraine,  or  epilepsy  proper.  Since  nothing 
is  decided  as  to  the  pathology  of  any  one  of  these  affections,  we  cannot 
I  possibly  say  that  they  point  to  an  inheritance  of  epilepsy,  or  tendency 
thereto,  in  the  sense  that  they  point  to  changes  beginning  in  nervous 
elements.  The  hypothesis  in  possession  is  that  epilepsy  is  owing  to 
changes  beginning  in  the  nervous  elements  of  nervous  oi-gans,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  be  supported  by  the  fact  that  there  are  often  in  the  patient's 
Ifamily  persons  who  have  that  or  some  other  neurosis — that  is,  some  other 
nervous  affection  of  which  there  is  no  morbid  anatomy.  Why  is  it  that 
I  we  speak  with  most  confidence  of  the  inheritance  and  interchangeability 
of  those  very  diseases  of  which  there  is  no  morbid  anatomy?  The  occur- 
rence of  these  neuroses  cannot  be  adduced  as  evidence  that  epilepsy  is  a 
disease  primarily  nervous.  I  wish  to  put  forward,  again,  another  hypo- 
thesis— viz.,  that  the  cells  suffer  secondarily,  as  a  consequence  of  arterial 
I  disease ;  that  there  is  thrombosis  or  embolism  of  small  arteries  in  most 
cases  of  epilepsy  proper.  I  have  held  this  opinion  since  1864,  as  regards 
those  epileptiform  seizures  in  which  there  were  no  signs  of  gross  organic 
disease.  It  first  occurred  to  me  on  finding  epileptiform  seizures  in 
patients  who  had  valvular  disease  of  the  heart.  I  have  since  applied  it 
to  epilepsy  proper.  It  may  be  said,  '  Your  statement  is  only  an  hypo- 
thesis.' So  is  any  other  view  which  can  be  taken  of  a  disease  which  has.. 
no  morbid  anatomy"  (1.  c.,  Jan.  25,  1879). 


Amidst  so  much  uncertainty  and  contradictory  statements  regarding 
the  causation  and  morbid  anatomy  of  epilepsj^  it  is  gratifying  to  look 
jforward  to  the  extension  of  knowledge  which  we  may  confidently 
hope  to  acquire  in  the  new  era  in  the  study  of  this  disease,  which 

y  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  investigation  of  the  modes  of 
onset  of  those  attacks  which  begin  deliberately,  combined  and  compared 

th  that  of  the  subjective  sensations,  by  which  attacks  commence  that 
are  less  deliberate  in  their  onset.  This  era  was  opened  up  by  the 
investigations  of  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson,  already  so  often  referred  to, 
iand  by  Lockhart  Clarke,  Alexander  Robertson,  of  Glasgow,  and  Broad- 
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bent,  of  London,  supplemented  and  illustrated  by  the  experiments  of  Ferrier 
in  this  country  (see  pp.  84,  154,  and  15G,  ante). 

Scientifically,  epilepsies  are  to  be  considered  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
paroxysm  of  each  is  dependent  on  a  sudden  temporary  excessive  discharge 
of  some  highly  unstable  region  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  There  is,  in  other 
words,  in  each  epilepsy  a  "  discharging  lesion "  of  some  region  of  the 
cortex  cerebri  (Hughlings  Jackson).  This  "discharging  lesion"  results 
from  a  group  of  cells  whose  functions  are  excited  to  such  discharge  when 
their  instability  has  been  raised  far  above  the  normal — the  term  "  dis- 
charge "  being  used  as  a  short  expression  for  the  sudden  liberation  of 
nerve  force,  without  any  theory  as  to  the  form  of  physical  or  vital 
force  thus  liberated.  It  is  in  the  study  of  epilepsies  as  departures 
from  normal  states  that  the  investigations  of  Hitzig  and  Ferrier  have 
so  much  value.  The  clinical  and  medical  value  of  these  researches  are 
incontestable,  whatever  interpretation  may  be  placed  upon  them  by 
physiologists,  psychologists,  j^hrenologists,  and  others  who  may,  for 
many  and  varied  reasons,  be  interested  in  them,  and  value  them  for 
the  facts  which  they  establish.  By  faradic  or  galvanic  excitations  of 
the  cortex  cerebri  in  dogs  and  other  animals  {i.e.,  by  artificial  rousing 
up  or  excitement  of  the  functions  of  particular  parts  of  the  encephalon 
in  the  lower  animals  by  these  methods)  convulsive  seizures  can  be 
produced  which  are  as  closely  like  epileptiform  seizures  in  man  from 
disease  in  the  same  cerebral  region  as  we  could  expect,  considering 
the  difference  between  the  natural  movements  of  men  and  animals. 
Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  very  strongly  urges  the  importance  of  Ferrier's 
investigations  of  the  sensory  regions  of  the  brain,  already  fully  referred 
to  in  previous  pages  (p.  57,  ct  seq.)  His  conclusions  harmonise 
so  well  with  clinical  observation  that  they  are  of  inestimable  value 
in  giving  method  to  investigation.  "It  is  quite  certain,"  says  Dr. 
Hughlings  Jackson,  "that  there  are  paroxysms,  consisting  chiefly  of 
sensory  symptoms,  which  pair  off  with  unilaterally  beginning  convulsions, 
and  which  are  strictly  analogous  to  them.  At  any  rate  Ferrier  has  given 
a  new  starting  point  for  the  methodical  and  the  scientific  investigation 
of  a  most  important  class  of  paroxysmal  aff'ections  which  are,  in  a 
scientific  regard,  epilepsies.  There  are  also  cases  of  epilepsy  in  which, 
although  the  paroxysms  are  for  the  most  part  motor  (ordinary  epileptic 
convulsions)  the  'warning'  of  the  fit  is  by  some  crude  sensation — e.g., 
by  '  noise  in  the  ear,'  or  by  some  '  taste '  (this  is  very  rare  indeed),  or  by 
'  coloured  vision,'  or  by  a  '  strong  smell  in  the  nose.'  In  each  patient 
the  '  ivarning '  is  always  the  same  crude  sensation ;  and  very  often 
the  patient  has,  besides  severe  fits  heralded  by  his  crude  sensation, 
slight  paroxysms  consisting  of  little  more  than  that  'warning.'"  The 
warnings  also  take  the  form  of  mental  phenomena — ideas,  for  example. 
(Hughlings  Jackson,  Lectures  on  the  Diagnosis  of  EpiU])sy,  Harveian 
Society,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  Jan.  11,  1879).  It  is  here  assiuned  that  the 
whole  of  the  chief  organ  of  mind,  the  cerebrum — is,  like  all' other  nervous 
centres,  made  up  of  liystological  nervous  arrangements,  representing 
functionally  "impressions  and  movements."  The  whole  of  the  brain 
has  this  kind  of  anatomico-physiological  constitution.  The  organ  of  the 
mind  (not  mind  itself)  is  thus  constituted  (see  p.  65,  ante).  "  Of  what 
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other  materials  can  the  wgans  of  mind  be  composed  than  of  processes 
representing  both  movements  and  impressions'?"  There  are  thus 
numerous  epilepsies,  the  kind  of  paroxysms  diifering  according  to 
the  particular  region  of  the  cortex  affected;  and  since  many  regions 
(if  not  any  region  of  it)  may  be  affected,  the  number  of  different 
(scientific)  epilepsies  is  great  (Hughlings  Jackson,  1.  c.) 

Practically,  at  least  two  forms  of  epileptic  seizures  are  to  be  recognised, 
namely — (1.)  Lapses  of  or  defects  of  consciousness  only  {epileptiform  seizures); 
(2.)  Lapses  of  consciousness,  ivith  the  accompaniment  of  more  or  less  convulsive 
movements — epilepsij  proper.  As  to  Consciousness,  it  is  lost  at  first,  or  very 
soon,  in  the  paroxysm  of  epilepsy  proper ;  and  late  or  not  at  all  in  the 
epileptiform  seizures.  To  say  that  an  epileptic  paroxysm  begins  with  loss 
of  consciousness  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  epileptic  discharge  begins 
in  some  part  of  the  highest  of  the  cerebral  centres — i.e.,  "in  the  latest 
centres,"  and,  anatomically  speaking  (see  pages  62  to  82,  ante),  the  "latest 
developed  centres"  (both  individually  and  in  the  series  of  organisms); 
physiologically  speaking,  "  in  those  centres  which  are  the  seat  of  the  activi- 
ties during  which  our  present  highest  consciousness  arises  "  (Hughlings 
Jackson).  As  to  Spasms  or  Convulsions,  they  begin  more  nearly  bilaterally  in 
epilepsy  proper — are  more  nearly  universal  at  once ;  are  more  rapid  and 
sooner  over.  In  the  epileptic  seizures  they  begin  very  locally  on  one 
side — hand,  side  of  face,  or  foot ;  and  become  universal  more  gradually, 
the  extension  of  spasms  being  comparatively  slow,  especially  at  the 
outset. 

As  to  Seat  of  Change,  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  regarding 
epilepsy  proper  is  that  the  change  exists  in  some  part  in  front  of  Hitzig  and 
Ferrier's  region,  or  behind  Terrier's  sensory  region — i.e.,  on  disease  in 
some  part  of  the  highest  cerebral  centres,  and  that  lesions  of  the  convolu- 
tions stand  incomparably  first  as  a  cause  of  convulsions.  The  spinal  cord 
acts  only  as  a  conductor.  The  over-acting  grey  matter  is  to  be  sought 
for  above  it  in  the  skull.  The  teaching  of  experiment  is  that  both  the 
cortex  and  the  medulla  may  originate  convulsions;  the  teaching  of 
pathology  is  that  epileptiform  convulsions  have  their  origin  at  the  surface 
of  the  brain  (Wilks).  But  Dr.  Gowers  "doubts  whether  the  patho- 
logical facts  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  experiment,  quite  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  epilepsy  is  a  disease  of  the  convolutions."  It  has  also 
been  shown  by  Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson  (page  64,  ante),  as  probable,  that 
the  convulsions  which  occur,  when  the  surface  is  irritated,  may  depend  on 
the  discharge  of  motor  centres  more  deeply  seated,  though  connected  with, 
and  excitable  from,  the  surface  regions.  Hence  these  deeper  structures  at 
the  level  of  the  corpus  striatum,  or  even  lower  still,  may  be  the  parts 
which  discharge  in  epilepsy.  And  if  the  over-action  of  motor  grey  matter 
is  the  only  certain  element  in  the  convulsion,  such  over-action  may 
disturb  the  centres  above  as  well  as  the  centres  below.  Thus  the  loss 
of  consciousness  may  be  the  effect  of  an  upward  discharge,  just  as  the 
muscular  spasm  is  the  effect  of  the  downward  discharge,  as  Dr.  Eobertson 
of  Glasgow  has  suggested ;  and  according  to  Nothnagel  there  exist  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  adjacent  to  the  centres  which  regulate  the  respiratory 
movements  and  the  state  of  the  vessels,  structures  capable  of  giving  rise 
by  their  action  to  general  convulsions,  "  the  convulsive  centre,"  and  this 
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he  regards  as  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  epilepsy.  Dr.  Gowers  shows  how 
clinical  experience  carries  us  further  than  pathology  and  experiment 
towards  a  definite  conclusion,  especially  from  the  study  of  the  modes  of 
onset  of  the  convulsions ;  and  shows  that  in  some  cases  the  seat  of  the 
disease  must  be  higher  than  the  medulla  oblongata.  These  are  the  cases 
in  which  the  aurse  refer  to  the  special  senses,  or  consist  in  mental  processes. 
Such  special-sense  warnings  are  found  present  in  one-fifth  of  the  cases — i.e., 
the  discharge  commences  in  a  special  sense  centre,  and  therefore  originally 
in  the  hemispheres.  Those  commencing  with  an  intellectual  aurse — an 
idea — must  emanate  from  the  highest  of  all  the  cerebral  centres,  that 
which  constitutes  "  the  anatomical  substratum  of  intellectual  ^processes"  accord- 
ing to  the  phraseology  of  Spencer  and  Jackson. 

As  to  Abnormal  Physiological  Condition  of  Centres. — In  each  form  of 
epilepsy  there  is  of  necessity  increased  instability  of  cells,  since  there 
occasionally  occur  excessive  liberations  of  energy ;  in  each  there  is  a 
"discharging  lesion,  which  may  happen  in  any  of  the  grey  matter  of  the 
encephalon  which  subserves  sensori  -  motor  processes."  An  epileptic 
is  a  person  certain  of  whose  cortical  nerve-cells  have  become  highly 
unstable;  and  in  their  discharge,  the  movements  or  impressions  they 
represent  are  excessively  developed.  There  is,  then,  no  essential 
difference  in  the  abnormal  physiological  condition  in  cases  in  the 
two  types;  yet  the  paroxysms  of  epilepsy  proper  are  more  "intense" 
(more  spasms  in  a  short  time)  than  those  of  epileptiform  seizures,  and  this 
possibly  depends  in  part  on  the  fact  that  the  highest  centres  have  most 
small  cells. 

As  to  Pathology. — In  each  there  is  increased  nutrition ;  the  excessive 
liberation  of  energy  in  the  paroxysm  of  necessity  implies  increased  taking 
in  of  nutrient  substances  having  potential  energy ;  increased  nutrition  is 
the  other  side  of  high  instability.  We  have  as  yet  little  more  than  this 
very  general,  but  inevitable,  inference  as  to  pathology  in  either.  How 
the  increased  nutrition  is  brought  about  we  do  not  know  in  most  cases; 
in  some  cases,  it  is  determined  by  tumor. 

As  to  Morbid  Anatomy,  we  can  say  that  epilepsy  proper  is  rarely  caused 
by  gross  organic  disease ;  but  epileptiform  seizures  are  often  so  caused, 
syphilitic  gross  disease  in  particular.  Sometimes,  however,  in  cerebral 
tumor  there  are  attacks  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  epileptic  vertigo 
of  epilepsy  proper. 

Of  course,  the  gross  organic  disease  only  "  causes  "  the  seizures  in  the 
sense  that  it  leads  to  high  instability  of  cells  in  its  neighbourhood;  it  acts 
like  a  foreign  body.  The  probability  is  that  it  leads  to  the  hyper- 
physiological  condition  of  instability,  by  producing  a  subinflaramatory 
change,  and  thus  increased  nutrition.  This  difference  as  to  morbid 
anatomy  in  the  two  seizures  can  only  mean  either  that  gross  organic 
disease  most  often  occurs  in  some  particular  places,  or  that  in  some 
particular  places  it  more  easily  leads  to  instability  of  nerve-cells.  Thus 
epileptic  or  epileptiform  attacks  without  loss  of  consciousness  point  to 
gross  organic  disease,  such  as  tumor  of  the  brain,  as  Bright  and  Wilts 
long  ago  pointed  out. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Gowers  is — "  that  all  the  phenomena  I 
of  the  fits  of  idiopathic  epilepsy  may  be  explained  by  the  discharge  of  | 
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grey  matter ;  that  the  hypothesis  of  vascular  spasm  is  as  unneeded  as  it  is 
unproved ;  that  there  are  no  facts  to  warrant  us  in  seeking  the  seat  of  the 
disease  elsewhere  than  in  the  grey  matter  in  which  the  discharge  com- 
mences; that  this  is  in  most  cases  within  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
although  possibly,  in  some  instances,  lower  down  in  the  medulla  oblongata  ; 
that  epilepsy  is  thus  a  disease  of  grey  matter,  and  has  not  any  uniform 
seat.    It  is  a  disease  of  tissue,  not  of  structure." 

Symptoms. — Epilepsy  may  be  grave  or  slight,  so  slight  that  it  may  be 
but  a  sudden  and  very  transient  loss  of  consciousness,  closely  foUowf^d  or 
accompanied  by  but  little  spasm,  and  that  of  small  muscles,  signified  by 
pallor  of  the  face  (due  to  spasm  of  facial  arteries),  slight  spasm  of  the  eyes, 
hands,  and  the  like.  Such  spasms,  while  limited  in  degree,  are  still 
widely  scattered,  affecting  parts  in  many  different  regions. 

"There  is  even  a  kind  of  spasm  which  is  not  obvious.  A  'vacant' 
look  may  depend  on  slight  rigidity  of  the  facial  muscles.  A  patient 
is  sometimes  said  'to  look  vacant,'  or  'look  fixedly.'  The  so-called 
'  vacant  look '  in  a  slight  seizure  may  signify  slight,  even-spread  facial 
spasm.  It  may  also  signify  relaxation  of  the  facial  miiscles.  In  some 
seizures  there  is  at  the  onset  a  real  expression,  which  cannot  be  put 
I  <lown  either  to  a  wave  of  facial  spasm,  or  to  a  relaxation  of  facial 
I  muscles.  There  is  a  very  definite  emotional  expression ;  one  of  fear 
is  common.  We  not  uncommonly  hear  a  mother  assert  of  her  epileptic 
child's  slight  attacks,  '  She  looks  frightened,  and  runs  to  me.'  There  is 
also  the  antithetical  expression  of  indignation  in  other  cases.  There  are 
minor  degrees  of  each  emotional  expression,  as  astonishment,  'looking 
startled,'  &c.  It  is  important  to  notice  these  expressions  ;  for  possibly  they 
-will  help  us  to  account  for  the  '  form'  of  the  actions  which  in  some  cases 
follow  seizures.  Again,  there  may  be  more  spasm  in  slight  seizures 
than  we  see.  If  we  look  at  the  face  and  limbs  only,  we  may  see 
very  little,  although  the  respiration  is  altogether  suspended,  as  is  shown 
by  dark  lips ;  we  infer  that  there  is  spasm  either  of  the  glottis  or  of 
other  parts  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  The  slightness  of  spasm  in 
some  slight  seizures  is  occasionally  shown  by  the  persistence  of  move- 
ments, which  widespread  spasm  would  render  impossible.  In  slight 
seizures,  the  patient  may  go  on  walking  apparently  well ;  he  may 
sway  about,  but,  so  far  as  he  does  walk,  so  far  is  spasm  absent  from 
the  parts  concerned  in  locomotion.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
conditions  which  are,  or  simulate,  loss  of  power.  If  the  attack  be  sudden, 
the  patient  falls  down ;  in  some  cases  he  drops  what  is  in  his  hands ; 
I  the  head  drops  when  the  patient  is  sitting ;  it  is  not  pulled  down  by 
spasm ;  he  may  look  like  a  person  going  off  to  sleep  in  a  chair.  These 
conditions  are  not  easy  of  explanation  ;  to  say  that  a  man  falls  or  drops 
things  because  he  loses  consciousness  is  an  explanation  which  explains 
nothing,  and  may  pair  off  with  such  an  '  explanation '  as  that  chorea  is 
•due  to  '  disorder  of  volition.'  He  may  fall,  either  because  some  muscles 
overcontract  and  destroy  his  equilibrium,  or  because  he  loses  power  in 
some.  There  are  certain  movements  occurring  in  slight  epileptic  seizure 
which  should  be  distingiiished  from  spasm,  either  tonic  or  clonic. 
A  common  one  is  a  movement  of  mastication ;  another  is  a  swallowing 
movement ;  there  is  such  an  one  as  rubbing  the  hands ;  and  there  is 
sometimes  writhing  of  the  arms  during  suspended  respiration.  To  call 
them  movements  is  to  tacitly  deny  them  to  be  spasm"  (Hughlings 
Jackson,  1.  c.) 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  names  which  patients  or  their  friends 
give  to  slight  epileptic  seizures  : — "  sensations,"  "  turns,"  "  spells,"  "  thinkings," 
" stupidities,'''  " reveries,"  " forgetfulness,"  "faints,"  " giddiness"  " becoming 
absent,"  "  quiet  faints,"  "  comes  over  queer,"  "feels  as  if  I  tvas  like  lost — as  if 
I  ivere  in  some  strange  country,"  "dropping  off  to  sleep  in  the  most  extraordinary 
way,"  "  in  a  deep  study,"  "  sitting  as  if  he  were  thinking."  The  slightest  of 
these  so-called  "  sensations "  (or  other  names)  are  often  the  sole  seizure 
for  weeks,  or  months,  or  years  before  the  severe  fits  come  on.  Of  such 
slight  "fits "  no  notice  is  taken  by  the  patient,  who  may  say  nothing  of 
them  till  he  is  questioned  when  severe  fits  follow  them.  He  dates 
his  illness  from  the  first  severe  fit;  and  if  the  slight  and  severe  are 
mixed  up  together,  he  only  takes  notice  of  the  severe  ones ;  and  calls 
the  others  "  symptoms  "  or  "  sensations  " — "  queer  sensations  which  he  can't 
describe."  Such  sensations  are  really  slight,  incipient,  or  abortive  fits.  In 
such  slight  paroxysms  no  special  investigations  can  be  made.  Thus 
there  may  be  epilepsy  proper,  without  loss  of  consciousness.  There 
may  be  defect  of  consciousness  only, — the  patient  may  not  know  at 
the  time  where  he  is;  he  may  hear  people  talking,  but  cannot  tell 
what  they  say.  He  is  defectively  conscious  to  the  extent  of  being, 
in  common  language,  "confused."  He  has  become  so  suddenly,  and 
remains  so  for  a  few  seconds  only.  "To  be  confused"  and  "to  be 
defectively  conscious"  are  thus  synonymous  expressions.  There  is 
also  other  evidence  of  an  epileptic  patient  not  being  absolutely  uncon- 
scious in  a  paroxysm.  His  words  may  not  only  be  incoherent;  but 
if  he  is  asked  a  question  he  replies  to  it  vaguely,  or  he  may  reply 
quite  correctly.  According  to  the  report  of  the  jjatient,  there  may  have 
been  no  affection  of  consciousness  at  all ;  but  a  common  precursor  of  the 
aff'ection  of  consciousness  in  a  paroxysm  of  epilepsy  is  a  strange  sensation 
at  or  near  the  epigastrium — a  sensation  "  in  the  chest','  or  "  at  the  heart" 
Children  may  call  it  "pain"  or  " stomache-ache;"  by  adults  it  is  variously 
described  as  "a  sinking,"  or  "nausea,"  frequently  accompanied  by  fear. 
For  months  such  sensations  may  represent  all  the  paroxysm ;  and  the  fact 
that  such  paroxysmal  sensations  are  epileptic  in  nature  is  only  shown  by 
the  future  of  the  cases,  when  undoubted  epileptic -attacks  occur  with 
the  usual  convulsions  and  characteristic  tongue-biting,  each  paroxysm 
being  preceded  by  the  peculiar  and  familiar  sensation.  What  was  once 
all  the  paroxysm,  now  becomes  the  "  warning  "  or  inception  of  the  severe 
fit.  The  so-called  epileptic  vertigo  is  another  form — not  merely  a  "  confusion 
of  the  head,"  but  a  sensation  of  movement  of  external  objects  (see  p.  142, 
ante).  The  sensation  of  turning  of  the  body  itself  At  the  beginning  of 
some  severe  attacks  the  patient  does  actually  turn  to  one  side,  "  turns  right 
round."  Epileptic  vertigo  is  therefore  a  slight,  but  actual  epileptic  seizure 
commencing  in  this  particular  way — the  defect  of  consciousness  being 
slight  and  transient ;  and  according  to  the  patients'  and  friends'  account 
there  may  have  been  no  such  defect.  Thus  there  may  be  no  affection  of 
consciousness,  nor  defect  of  consciousness,  or,  at  most,  a  very  temporary 
loss  of  consciousness.  It  is  only  the  paroxysmal  character  of  the  future 
seizure,  and  the  occurrence  of  these  phenomena  at  different  periods 
of  the  same  case,  in  each  of  the  three  degrees,  which  warrants  the 
association  of  all  in  the  one  name  of  "epilepsy."    There  are  therefore 
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many  degrees  of  seizures,  from  the  most  transitory  and  trifling  sensations 
to  severe  universal  conviilsions — an  apoplexy  quite  undistinguishable  at 
the  first  from  coma  or  apoplexy  produced  by  fatal  cerebral  haemorrhage — 
followed  by  paralysis  and  coma.  It  is  also  common  for  the  patient 
to  have  very  partial  convulsions  before  widespread  or  universal  ones. 
Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  notes  the  case  of  a  patient  who  had,  first,  attacks 
of  spasm  beginning  in  her  right  index  finger,  and  "  working  up ','  to  the 
elbow ;  months  later  she  had  severe  convulsions,  with  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, attended  by  much  spasm.  A  patient  also  may  have  spasm,  to  him 
apparently  limited  to  the  big  toe,  and  at  other  times  widespread  convulsion. 
Another  patient  used  to  show  his  twitching  hand  to  his  fellow  workmen  "as 
a  curiosity  "  before  he  had  severe  seizures  which  appeared  to  him  of  more 
moment.  The  slight  seizures  are  often,  at  the  beginning  of  a  case  of  epi- 
lepsy, so  slight  and  transient,  that  the  patient  takes  no  notice  of  them.  It 
is  only  when  a  convulsive  seizure  comes  on  that  he  finds  out  what  his  slight 
transitory  mental  confusion  meant.  It  is  iipon  such  a  basis  of  degree 
that  cases  of  epilepsy  are  classified — namely  into  slight  and  into  severe; 
or,  using  the  .French  names,  into  le  petit  mat  and  le  grand  mat,  which 
.being  interpreted  means  "  little  fit "  and  "  big  fit."  These  terms  refer  to 
{quantity  of  manifestation,  especially  to  range  of  spasm — not  to  gravity  of 
!the  case.  The  severe  cases  are  characterised  by  much  spasm,  and  often 
universal  convulsion,  with  tongue  biting.  The  type  of  the  slight  cases  is 
sudden  and  transient  loss  of  consciousness,  closely  followed  or  accompanied 
by  but  little  spasm,  and  that  of  small  muscles,  such  as  is  signified  by 
bailor  of  the  face  (spasm  of  facial  arteries),  slight  spasm  of  the  eyes,  the 
ids,  and  the  like.  In  some  of  these  cases  there  is  apparently  an 
versal  slight  stiffness — a  miniature  universal  convulsion.  Possibly 
0  the  'tremor"  described  by  some  patients  maybe  a  miniature  uni- 
ersal  clonic  convulsion.  But  the  most  striking  eff'ects  are  manifested  in 
hose  muscles  or  parts  the  movements  of  which  require  little  force  for  the 
isplacements  they  have  to  eff"ect.  These  slight  seizures  are  said  to 
the  worse  for  mind;  and  this  accords  with  the  hypothesis  that  the 
urrents  are  developed  by  discharges  of  some  parts  of  the  highest  centres, 
are  chiefly  limited  to  the  highest  centres.  Although  the  spasm  may 
ie  limited  in  degree,  it  may  aff"ect  parts  in  many  diff'erent  regions,  and  in 
his  sense  it  may  be  widely  scattered ;  while  by  contrast  the  spasm  in  the 
evere  cases  is  very  great,  not  simply  widely  scattered,  but  universal — all 
he  "visible"  muscles,  small  and  large,  being  aff'ected  (HuGHLiNGS  Jackson, 
yit.  Med.  Journ.,  Feb.  11,  1879). 
Phenomena  of  the  Attach  of  (1.)  Simple  Epilepsy. — The  attack  may  com- 
ence  without  any  previous  warning.  These  warnings  are  known  by  the 
aura."  They  comprise  all  the  premonitory  symptoms  which  may 
rognosticate  the  approach  of  a  fit.  The  fits  in  idiopathic  epilepsy  are  so 
.pid  in  their  evolution,  and  so  similar  in  most  cases  in  their  developed 
haracters,  the  opportunities  for  watching  them  are  so  rare,  that  mere 
bservation  of  attacks  or  fits  proved  for  a  long  time  unproductive  of  much 
'dition  to  our  knowledge.  It  is  the  study  of  the  modes  of  onset  which 
now  necessary  to  be  diligently  prosecuted.    As  Dr.  Gowers  writes  : — 

"The  aura  of  an  attack  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  change  in  the 
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nerves  of  the  ]>a.rt,  to  which  it  was  referred,  exciting  the  fit.  The  aura  is 
now  known  to  be  merely  the  impression  made  upon  the  consciousness  by 
the  commencing  action  in  the  brain,  or  by  the  effect  of  this  on  the 
peripliery.  The  fact  that  an  aura  commencing  in  a  limb  may  be  arrested 
by  a  ligature  round  the  limb  above  the  part  to  which  the  sensation  is 
referred,  was  once  thought  to  furnish  evidence  that  the  process  of  the 
convulsion  originated  at  the  periphery.  lb  is  now  well  known  that  the 
ligaturfe  will  arrest  a  fit  which  is  due  to  a  cerebral  tumor  as  effectually, 
and  more  frequently,  than  one  of  any  other  kind.  The  fact  that  the  aura 
is  the  result  of  the  commencing  change  in  the  bi'ain  renders  its  study  of 
even  greater  importance  than  if  it  originated  at  the  periphery.  By  its 
means  we  gain  information  (to  be  obtained  in  no  other  way)  as  to  the 
funclion  of  the  brain  first  deranged — i.e.,  as  to  the  functional  region  of  the 
brain  in  which  the  process  of  the  fit  begins.  In  some  cases,  at  least,  this 
may  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  disease.  We  learn  also  something 
of  the  form  of  normal  cerebral  action,  which  disease  modifies  rather  than 
subverts.  The  aura  of  an  attack,  using  the  term  in  its  widest  meaning, 
as  signifying  tlie  subjective  commencement  of  an  attack,  may  consist  in  a 
consciousness  of  motion  or  of  sensation,  or  in  a  mental  state.  That  every 
structure  of  the  brain  concerned  with  sensation  proper  is  connected, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  a  part  concerned  with  motion,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  proposition  scarcely  needing  proof.  A  discharge  such  as 
occurs  in  an  epileptic  fit,  taking  place  in  either  of  those  related  structures, 
may  lead  to  a  discharge  in  the  other.  The  two  may  act  so  simultaneously 
that  the  resulting  motion  and  sensation  may  occur  together.  The  patient 
may  feel  a  tingling  in  his  hand  at  the  same  moment  as  the  fingers  begin 
to  twitch.  Or  the  discharge  in  one  may  lead  the  way — be  followed  by 
the  other  at  an  interval.    The  twitching  or  the  tingling  may  come  first. 

"  It  is  therefore  of  importance  to  determine,  in  any  given  case,  with 
which  the  attack  commences,  the  motion  or  the  sensation — i.e.,  whether 
the  motor  or  the  sensory  centre  leads  in  the  discharge.  By  so  doing  we 
are  able  to  understand  better  the  association  of  aurje  and  their  progress. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  carefully  to  discriminate  the  form  of  the  sensa- 
tion, because  the  consciousness  may  be  affected  directly  by  the  action 
of  a  motor  centre,  although  no  movement  results  (Dr.  Jackson).  There 
are  motor  sensations  as  well  as  sensory  sensations,  and  a  fit  may  begin 
by  a  sense  of  motion  before  any  actual  movement  occurs.  The  word 
'  sensation,'  however,  will  here  be  used,  when  unqualified,  to  signify 
a  sensation  propei",  such  as  numbness,  tingling,  and  the  like. 

"  In  what  proportion  of  cases  is  consciousness  lost  so  early  that  the 
commencement  of  the  fit  is  unfelt?  Of  1,000  cases  in  which  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  warning  was  noted,  it  was  always  absent  in  495,  while 
some  aura  existed,  at  least  occasionally,  in  505.  Thus,  roughly  speaking, 
loss  of  consciousness  precedes,  or  accompanies,  the  first  symptoms  in  half 
the  cases ;  in  the  other  half  the  patient  is  aware  of  the  commencement  of 
the  attack.  We  may  consider  what  facts  regarding  the  modes  of  onset 
these  505  cases  supply.  The  sensation  or  motion  with  which  the  attacks 
commence  may  be  referred  to  almost  any  part  of  the  body,  limbs,  head, 
trunk,  organs  of  special  sense,  and  to  many  viscera.  We  must  therefore 
infer  that  the  process  of  the  fit  may  commence  in  any  part  of  the  brain 
in  which  these  various  parts  are  represented.  We  may,  for  the  present 
purpose,  classify  most  of  the  aurse  or  modes  of  onset  into  seven  gi'oups:  (1.) 
The  unilateral  aurse,  a  motion  or  sensation  in  one  side  of  the  tongue,  face, 
trunk,  or  in  one  arm  or  one  leg.    (2.)  Certain  general  aurse;  bilateral 
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sensations  in  the  limbs,  tremors,  starts,  malaise,  faintness,  &c.  (3.)  Aur£e 
referred  to  certain  organs,  mainly  to  those  to  which  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  is  distributed,  and  to  this  group  belong  most  of  the  visceral  warnings. 
The  most  common  is  the  well-known  epigastric  sensation,  and  others  are  a 
feeling  of  choking,  dyspncea,  nausea,  and  cardiac  sensations.  (4.)  Yertigo 
and  other  allied  sensations.  (5.)  Certain  sensations  in  the  head,  pain,  &c. 
(6.)  Psychical  aurte,  the  consciousness  of  an  emotion  or  an  idea.  (7.) 
Special-sense  warnings ;  some  of  these  are  strictly  unilateral,  but  it  is 
convenient  to  consider  them  together.  This  classification  is  clinical,  and 
as  such  is  adopted  as  affording  facilities  for  the  determination  of  facts  apart 
from  theories. 

"  First,  of  the  unilateral  peripheral  aurce  present  in  17  per  cent,  of  those 
with  warnings: — Of  these,  the  commencement  was  in  the  arm  in  more 
than  half;  in  the  leg  and  face  in  smaller  and  nearly  equal  numbers;  in  the 
tongue  in  five,  and  in  the  side  of  the  trunk  in  only  two  cases.  Such  unilateral 
commencement  is  common  in  seizures  due  to  organic  brain  disease,  and 
the  organic  disease  causing  them  is  usually  on  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
in  the  region  stimulation  of  which  causes  movements  in  the  parts  first 
affected  in  the  fit.  Such  stimulation,  indeed,  as  Ferrier  has  shown,  may 
cause  convulsions  beginning  in  the  part.  But  from  the  series  of  cases 
now  under  consideration,  all  those  presenting  symptoms  suggestive  of 
organic  brain  disease  were  excluded.  In  five  cases  only  the  aura  was  re- 
ferred first  to  the  tongue,  in  two  others  the  tongue  was  affected  secondarily. 
In  one  the  commencement  was  by  a  movement,  in  one  hy  a  beating,  in  the 
rest  there  was  merely  a  sensation  ;  in  three  tingling,  and  in  one  a  sensation 
of  something  crawling  on  the  tongue.  In  each  case  the  convulsion  was 
right-sided,  and  in  eacli  case  in  which  the  side  of  the  tongue  affected 
was  noted,  this  was  also  the  right  side.  Hence  it  seems  probable  that 
the  sensori-motor  processes  for  the  tongue  predominate  on  the  left  side 
of  the  brain,  a  fact  also  suggested  by  the  great  impairment  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  tongue  frequently  noticed  in  right  hemiplegia  with  aphasia. 
The  association  of  movement  of  the  tongue  is  twofold,  one  in  its  use  for 
ppeech,  one  in  its  use  in  mastication  and  deglutition.  We  may  trace  this 
double  association  in  the  combinations  of  the  aura.  Tingling  in  the 
tongue  was  associated  in  one  case  with  twitching  in  the  lips,  in  another 
with  a  lateral  movement,  or  sense  of  movement,  in  the  jaw.  The  sensa- 
tion of  something  crawling  on  the  tongue,  in  one  case,  was  followed  by 
a  feeling  of  sickness,  then  of  something  rising  in  the  throat,  and  then  by 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  The  seizure  commenced  in  the  face  in  sixteen 
cases,  and  on  one  side  as  frequently  as  on  the  other,  but  much  more 
frequently  by  a  motion  than  by  a  sensation.  In  eight  cases  the  mouth 
was  drawn  to  one  side,  no  doubt  by  the  zygomatic  muscles.  Commence- 
ment in  the  lips  was  rare.  In  only  two  cases  was  there  an  initial 
contraction  in  the  orbicularis  of  the  eyelids,  and  both  were  associ- 
ated with  a  sensation  in  the  hand,  and  were  right-sided.  The  cases 
in  which  the  attacks  commenced  in  the  arm  were  forty  in  number. 
In  about  three-quarters  of  the  cases  the  commencement  was  in  the 
hand.  Of  those  beginning  by  spasm,  twitching,  &c.,  the  first  motion 
was,  in  most  instances,  either  in  the  hand  as  a  whole,  or  in  the 
arm  as  a  whole.  In  only  one  case  was  there  initial  movement  in  the 
fingers,  and  this  was  clonic  spasm  in  the  common  flexors.  In  fourteen 
cases  the  attack  began  by  a  sensation — '  numbness,'  '  tingling,'  '  pins  and 
needles,'  &c. ;  and  in  these  the  commencement  was,  in  most,  in  a 
definite  part  of  the  hand — the  forefinger  in  three  cases,  never  in  the 
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thumb,  twice  in  all  the  fingers,  once  in  the  middle  finger,  once  in  the 
palm,  twice  in  the  back  of  the  hand,  three  times  in  the  hand  as  a  whole, 
and  twice  at  the  wrist.  It  never  began  higher  up  the  arm.  In  five  other 
cases  the  sensation  with  which  the  fits  Isegan  was  less  simple,  and  in 
several  was  certainly  a  motor  sensation.  One  patient  always  felt  '  as  if 
his  arm  were  drawing  up,'  and  would  beg  that  it  might  be  held  down, 
althoiigh  there  was  no  motion  in  it.  The  feeling  was  accompanied  by 
severe  pain,  '  as  if  the  arm  would  break.'  In  another  case  there  was  a 
somewhat  similar  pain,  '  as  if  the  arm  were  withering  up.'  In  a  third 
there  was  a  feeling  of  stifi"ness,  and  in  a  fourth  a  feeling  of  twitching  in 
the  first  three  fingers,  apparently  without  movement,  and  in  a  fifth  there 
was  a  sensation  in  the  back  of  the  arm  'as  if  the  nerves  were  being 
drawn.'  The  attacks  commencing  with  motion,  or  with  the  sensations 
last  described,  probably  motor,  began  in  the  right  and  left  hands  in  an 
equal  number  of  cases ;  but  those  commencing  with  a  simple  sensation 
began  in  the  left  liand  twice  as  frequently  as  in  the  right.  In  three- 
quarters  of  the  cases  consciousness  was  lost  before  the  seizure  had 
extended  beyond  the  arm.  But  in  nine  cases,  after  ascending  the  arm, 
the  aura  passed  to  the  head,  and  in  four  to  the  mouth.  In  two  cases, 
after  passing  up  the  arm  to  the  shoulder,  the  aura  passed  down  the  side 
to  the  leg,  and  down  to  the  foot.  In  no  case,  after  passing  to  the  head 
or  mouth,  did  the  sensation  afterwards  pass  down  the  side  to  the  leg; 
but  in  two  cases,  in  which  it  passed  to  the  mouth,  it  afterwards  com- 
menced again  in  the  foot,  and  passed  up  the  leg. 

"The  seizure  commenced  in  the  leg  in  fourteen  cases,  and  in  ten  of  these 
in  the  foot.  In  only  five  did  it  distinctly  begin  as  a  movement,  and 
this  began  in  the  toes  once  only,  in  the  foot  as  a  whole  twice.  In  one 
case  the  movement,  twitching,  began  in  the  hip,  and  passed  down  the 
leg.  In  five  cases  the  commencement  was  by  a  simple  sensation,  once  in 
the  great  toe,  once  in  the  sole,  once  in  the  dorsum,  once  in  the  foot  as  a 
whole,  and  once  in  the  leg  as  a  whole.  A  motor  sensation,  without  move- 
ment, was  described  in  one  case  :  the  patient  suddenly  felt  as  if  the  leg 
were  bent  up  under  the  other,  and  that  he  must  stretch  it  out.  Of  the 
cases  in  which  the  commencement  was  in  tlie  foot,  consciousness  was  lost 
before  the  aura  had  extended  beyond  the  foot  in  two  cases ;  in  six  the 
aura  extended  up  the  leg  and  thigh ;  in  three  of  these  it  passed  on  up 
the  side  to  the  head.  In  two  cases,  after  passing  up  the  side,  instead  of 
going  to  the  head  it  passed  down  the  arm  to  the  hand,  and  then  conscious- 
ness was  lost.  In  no  case  in  which  it  passed  up  to  the  head  did  it  after- 
wards deliberately  pass  down  the  arm  ;  just  as  in  the  cases  in  which  the 
aura  commenced  in  the  arm,  if  it  ascended  to  the  head  it  never  afterwards 
passed  down  the  side.  The  passage  of  the  discharge  to  the  region  in 
which  the  head  is  represented,  appears  to  be  closely  connected  with  loss 
of  consciousness.  In  two  cases  the  sensation,  commencing  in  the  foot, 
jjassed  up  the  side,  and  when  it  had  got  to  the  level  of  the  hand  it 
recommenced  there,  and  then  passed  up  the  arm.  There  are  thus  two 
modes  in  which  the  arm  is  involved  secondarily  to  the  leg,  just  as  there 
ai-e  two  modes  in  which  the  leg  is  involved  secondarily  to  the  arm — one 
extension  by  continuity,  passing  from  the  one  limb  to  the  other  by  thi 
trunk,  and  passing  down  the  limb  secondarily  involved  ;  and  the  other  b; 
separate  commencement  in  the  extremity  of  the  second  limb,  and  th 
passage  of  the  aui'a  up  both.  It  seems  probable  that  in  the  cases  i 
which  it  passes  from  one  to  the  other  by  continuity  through  the  trunl 
the  discharge  in  the  sensory  centre  takes  the  lead,  and  determines  tl 
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course  of  the  aura,  although  it  may  be  closely,  even  instantly,  followed 
by  the  motor  discharge.  The  representation  in  the  brain  of  the  cutaneous 
nerves  must  be  as  continuous  as  the  skin  in  which  they  are  distributed. 
The  passage  of  the  aura  by  continuity  up  the  arm,  down  the  trunk,  and 

j  down  the  leg,  or  vice  versa,  is  intelligible  on  this  theory,  but  scarcely  on 

'j  the  theory  that  the  discliarge  in  these  cases  begins  in  the  motor  centres. 

j  This  view  is  supported  by  a  case  lately  seen,  in  which  the  seizures  began 
with  a  sensation  in  the  foot,  without  motion.  The  sensation  passed,  as 
such,  up  the  leg  and  side,  and  down  the  arm  to  the  hand,  and  not  until 
it  reached  the  hand  was  spasm  added ;  the  hand  began  to  twitch,  and 
the  movement  passed  up  the  arm,  and  then  consciousness  was  lost. 
In  several  cases  in  which  the  seizure  began  in  the  mouth  and  face,  the 
aura  passed  afterwards  down  the  arm  first,  and  down  the  leg  afterwards. 
No  aura  beginning  in  the  tongue,  face,  or  leg  was  associated  with  one 
in  the  special  senses.  In  three  cases  of  attacks  commencing  in  the  arm 
there  was  a  subsequent  special-sense  aura,  but  in  each  of  these  the 
seizure  in  the  arm  began  by  a  sensation  proper,  not  by  a  motion.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that,  as  might  be  expected,  the  special-sense  centres 
are  connected  with  the  sensory -limb  centres,  rather  than  with  the  motor- 
limb  centres.    The  only  case  in  which  a  special-sense  aura  was  in  any 

j  way  associated  with  the  lower  extremity  was  one  in  which  the  seizures 
began  with  a  pain  in  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  this  pain  as  such  passed 

jup  the  arm  and  down  the  leg.  When  it  reached,  still  as  pain,  the  middle 
of  the  thigh,  a  flash  of  light  appeared  before  the  eyes.  The  pain  went 
on  down  the  leg,  and  when  it  reached  the  foot  consciousness  was  lost. 

tin  only  two  cases  did  the  attack  commence  in  the  side  of  the  trunk,  and 
in  one  the  sensation  was  described  as  'burning.'  In  two  cases  a  leffc-sided 
aura  was  associated  with  palpitation  of  the  heart.  In  one  patient,  a  girl,  a 
singular  relation  existed.  The  fits  began  with  a  feeling  of  numbness  and 
beating  in  the  right  great  toe,  which  passed  up  the  leg,  and  when  it 
reached  the  groin,  the  patient  felt  a  need  to  micturate.  If  she  could  do 
so  the  aura  ceased;  if  she  could  not  she  suddenly  felt  as  if  turning  over 
and  over,  then  a  peculiar  psychical  condition  occuri-ed;  she  lost  conscious- 
ness, and  passed  into  a  severe  epileptic  fit.  I  have  met  with  another 
case  in  which  micturition  sometimes  arrested  a  commencing  fit.  I  have 
also  seen  a  case  in  which  the  act  of  micturition  sometimes  brought  on  a 
fit.  The  shiver,  which  in  many  children  and  some  adults,  normally 
attends  the  act,  indicates  the  associated  afiection  of  higher  motor  centres, 
and  these  facts  suggest  that  the  passage  of  urine  during  epileptic  fits  is 
not  merely  the  result  of  loss  of  consciousness,  but  is  really  part  of  the 
convulsive  action. 

"  The  mutual  relation  of  the  motor  and  special  sense  centres  in  tho 
surface  of  the  brain,  ascertained  by  Hitzig  and  Terrier,  enable  us  to 
understand  something  of  the  progress  of  seizures.  They  do  this  whether 
we  regard  epilepsy  as  a  cortical  disease  or  not,  because  from  Burdon- 
Sanderson's  researches  the  relation  is  similar  in  the  lower  centres.  For 
instance,  a  fit  beginning  in  the  face  or  tongue,  if  it  involves  the  limbs, 
takes  the  arm  before  the  leg,  and  we  find  that  the  arm  centres  intervene 
between  those  for  the  face  and  tongue,  near  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and 
those  for  the  leg  in  the  upper  part  of  the  hemisphere.  Again,  in  a  fit 
beginning  with  twitching  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  rotation  of  the  head 
rODimonly  succeeds,  and  the  centre  for  rotation  of  the  head  is  situated  in 
front  of,  and  contiguous  to,  the  centre  for  the  action  of  the  zygomatic 
muscle.    But  in  other  cases  it  is  difficult  to  vinderstand  the  progress  of 
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the  aura  from  the  experimental  facts.  For  this  there  are  probably  three 
reasons : — First,  we  know  little  of  the  degree  of  structural  association  or 
separation  of  these  centres,  the  cerebral  sulci,  of  course,  affording  no 
information  on  the  matter ;  secondly,  the  centres  represent  in  many  cases 
complex  movements,  and  fits  begin  usually  with  simple  movements ; 
thirdly,  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  sensory 
centres  for  the  limbs,  which  Ferrier's  experiments  locate  on  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  The  facts  of  many  aurse  make  it 
probable  that  these,  rather  than  the  motor  centres,  lead  in  the  discharge, 
and  determine  the  course  of  the  commencing  fit,  and  I  think  that  thus 
the  progress  and  association  of  many  aurse  may  be  explained. 

"A  rare  but  curious  condition  sometimes  attends  the  onset  of  a  fit  which 
begins  unilaterally — what  may  be  termed  the  alteration  of  the  aura.  In 
some  right-sided  convulsions  from  left  meningeal  haemorrhage,  which  I 
once  watched,  the  rotation  of  the  head  to  the  right,  which  accompanied 
the  fit,  M'as  preceded  by  a  rotation  to  the  left,  and  this  itself  was  preceded 
by  a  slight  initial  rotation  to  the  right — a  double  alteration.  I  have 
obtained  very  few  indications  of  this  phenomenon  in  idiopathic  epilepsy. 
In  one  case  a  left-sided  fit  was  preceded  by  shaking  and  trembling  of  the 
limbs  of  the  right  side;  in  another  case  the  attacks  began  with  a  sensation 
in  some  left  cranial  nerve,  followed  by  a  sensation  around  the  right  wrist. 

"The  great  majority  of  fits  which  begin  unilaterally  are  epileptic.  Of 
seventy-six  in  which  the  character  of  the  fit  could  be  ascertained,  only 
nine  (or  12  per  cent.)  presented  hystero-epileptic  or  co-ordinated  symp- 
toms. They  constitute  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  (one-fourth)  in 
which  the  aurse  consist  of  cardiac  sensations  "  (Dr.  Gowees,  1.  c). 

Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  has  also  given  examples  of  all  the  varieties  of 
the  aura  epileptica,  forming  in  reality  the  first  part  of  the  disease;  and 
besides  the  defect  or  loss  of  consciousness,  he  notices  also  a  positive  and 
a  negative  element  combined  in  that  "  dreamy  condition,"  in  which  the 
patient,  during  a  slight  and  obvious  fit,  becomes  vague  as  to  his  present 
surroundings,  and  at  the  same  time,  or  in  instant  sequence,  he  has  a 
"  dreamy  "  feeling  of  some  apparently  former  surroundings,  a  "  rising  up  " 
of  formerly  organised  mental  states.  These  constitute  the  phenomena  of 
"  epileptic  dreams ; "  and  there  may  be  also  actions  which  are  epileptic 
without  any  "  dreamy  state."  There  may  be  epileptic  somnamhdism,  in 
which  the  actions  become  more  or  less  elaborate.  Thus  an  epileptic,  after 
a  slight  fit,  took  his  boots  off  in  church;  a  patient  of  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson 
began  to  undress  himself  at  a  wharf :  his  fellow  servants  stopped  him 
when  he  had  got  one  leg  of  his  trousers  off.  There  are  thus  two  classes 
of  cases  whose  symptoms  are  to  be  distinguished,  namely — (1.)  Those  in 
which  there  are  "dreamy"  states  and  no  actions;  (2.)  those  in  which  there 
are  "  actions  "  and  either  no  dreams,  or  no  remembered  dreams  attending 
the  actions.  In  addition  to  these  phenomena  there  are  other  symptoms 
which  confirm  the  existence  of  the  epileptic  state,  such  as  subsequent 
complete  loss  of  consciousness,  involuntary  passage  of  urine— the  constant 
occurrence  of  a  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth  preceding  the  attacks,  or 
forming  the  first  part  of  them.  Visceral  aura  are  also  of  much  practical 
importance  to  be  studied.  The  passing  of  urine  and  of  faeces  most 
often  occurs  in  slight  cases;  such  an  occurrence  is  a  valuable  help  ir 
diagnosis. 
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The  essential  difference  betwixt  the  two  kinds  of  seizures  is  chiefly  as 
to  the  degree  of  evolution  of  the  centre,  part  of  which  has  become 
unstable.  In  the  severer  forms  of  epilepsy  proper  the  convulsions  are 
formidable.  They  consist  of  first,  tonic,  and  then  of  clonic  spasm ;  but 
there  is  no  abrupt  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other : — 

"  The  clonic  spasm  is  developed  by  interruptions  in  the  tonic  spasm, 
and  these  interruptions  may  be  detected  by  the  hand  before  they  are 
visible  to  the  eye.  The  clonic  spasm  is,  indeed,  only  a  condition  of 
tetanus  in  the  physiological  sense  of  the  word.  Slight  intermibsions 
probably  exist,  but  are  too  frequent  to  be  recognised.  As  they  become 
less  frequent,  they  increase  in  degree,  until  they  become  complete.  The 
muscular  contractions  are  thus  separated ;  as  the  fit  ceases,  they  do  not 
become  slighter,  but  less  frequent,  and  the  last  jerk  is  often  as  intense  as 
any  which  preceded  it.  In  partial  epileptiform  seizures  the  spasm  is 
usually  clonic  throughout ;  and,  in  rare  instances,  in  tolerably  severe 
attacks  all  the  spasm  was  clonic.  There  is  one  class  of  epileptic  attacks 
m  which  there  is  only  tonic  spasm — general  rigidity.  They  constitute, 
however,  a  special  group,  and  are  on  the  side  of  epilepsy  towards  liystero- 
epilepsy.  In  the  spasm  of  an  epileptic  fit,  flexion  predominates  slightly 
over  extension,  and  more  in  the  distal  than  in  the  proximal  parts  of 
limbs,  at  least  in  the  arms.  The  hand?  are  said  to  be  usually  tightly 
clenched.  Sometimes  this  is  the  case ;  but  a  much  more  common 
position  is  with  the  wrist  strongly  flexed,  and  the  fingers  in  the  inter- 
osseal  position — that  is,  with  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  flexed  and 
the  others  extended,  the  thumb  being  within  the  fingers,  and  all  close 
together.  It  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  posture  seen  in  tetany" 
(GOWEES,  1.  c). 

During  the  fit  the  hair  stands  on  end,  the  forehead  is  wrinkled,  and 
the  brow  is  knit.  If  the  eyelid  be  opened,  the  eye  is  seen  to  be  injected, 
sometimes  convulsively  agitated,  at  other  times  in  a  state  of  strabismus, 
and  sometimes  fixed :  more  commonly  the  eyelid  is  quivering,  and  half 
open,  so  as  to  show  the  white  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  conjunctivas. 
The  face  is  red,  or  livid  and  swollen,  the  teeth  generally  clenched,  and  the 
lips  covered  with  foam ;  sometimes,  however,  the  mouth  is  open  and  the 
tongue  thrust  forward;  and  should  the  masseter  muscles  act  spasmodically, 
it  may  be  bitten  through,  or  otherwise  much  injured,  and  the  foam 
consequently  be  mixed  with  blood.  The  force  with  which  the  jaw  closes 
is  so  great  that  teeth  have  been  known  to  be  broken  and  the  jaw  luxated. 
The  limbs,  also,  are  violently  convulsed,  thrown  about  in  every  direction, 
and  with  such  power  that  it  often  requires  three  or  four  persons  to 
prevent  the  patient  seriously  hurting  himself.  In  these  convulsions,  also, 
the  hands  are  strongly  clenched,  the  body  may  be  arched  backwards 
{opisthotonos);  and  on  the  muscles  relaxing  the  patient  may  fall  to  the 
ground  with  great  force.  While  the  limbs  and  trunk  are  thus  powerfully 
agitated,  the  muscles  of  the  chest  are  often  spasmodically  fixed,  so  as 
hardly  to  permit  the  acts  of  respiration.  The  functions  of  organic  life 
are  also  implicated  in  this  scene  of  tumult.  The  pulse  is  generally 
frequent,  sometimes  hard  and  intermittent,  and  at  other  times  scarcely 
perceptible,  although  the  heart's  beats  are  strong  and  tumultuous.  A 
rapid  and  irregular  pulse  is  diagnostic  of  muscular  weakness — loss  of 
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contractile  power  of  the  cardiac  organ ;  the  symptoms  of  which  are  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  tadus  eruditis  and  the  pulse  tracings,  rather  than  by  any 
alteration  m  the  quality  of  the  heart's  sounds.  The  respiration  is  stertorous, 
the  stomach  and  bowels  troubled  with  borborygmi,  the  skin  bathed  in 
sweat,  while  the  urine,  semen,  or  feeces  are  occasionally  emitted,  not  as  a 
result  of  a  loss  of  consciousness,  but  as  really  part  of  the  convulsive  action. 
Blood  sometimes  flows  from  the  eyes,  ears,  or  nose,  frightfully  expressive 
of  the  violence  of  the  attack. 

When  the  paroxysm  has  reached  its  crisis  the  muscles  relax,  the 
convulsions  subside,  the  respiration  becomes  more  free,  the  pulse  more 
regular,  and  the  countenance  more  natural;  and  at  length  the  patient 
falls  into  a  heavy  sleep,  from  which  he  awakes  sometimes  in  good 
health,  but  more  often  shaken,  exliausted,  and  suffering  from  severe 
headache,  which  lasts  some  hours  or  even  days.  In  neither  case,  how- 
ever, has  he  the  slightest  consciousness  or  remembrance  of  what  has 
passed.  In  other  instances  the  termination  of  one  paroxysm  is  but  the 
beginning  of  another,  and  the  succession  is  occasionally  so  continued 
that  the  attack,  with  short  intermissions,  may  last  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours,  or  even  longer. 

"WHien  children,  from  teething  or  other  causes,  are  seized  with  epilepsy, 
the  attack  is  often  preceded  by  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  larjmx,  causing 
the  whooping  or  crowing  sound  so  well  known  to  every  practitioner ;  but 
it  may,  and  often  does,  take  place  without  any  warning.  In  the  former 
case  the  child  perhaps  is  in  his  best  health,  but  on  awakening  is  seized 
with  the  characteristic  whoop,  often  accompanied  by  a  spasmodic  flexion  of 
the  thumb  against  the  palm,  or  the  fingers  are  clenched,  or  the  toes  bent. 
These  symptoms  may  recur  a  varied  number  of  times,  till  at  length,  with 
or  without  this  warning,  the  eye  is  seen  staring,  fixed,  or  convulsed ;  the 
face  and  extremities  pale  or  livid ;  the  hand  clenched,  the  body  rigid, 
and  the  head  and  trunk  curved  backwards.  The  fit  is  now  formed; 
and  the  fontanelle  is  found  distended  and  pulsating.  These  symptoms 
generally  last  only  a  few  minutes,  when  a  strong  expiration  takes  place, 
a  fit  of  crying  succeeds,  and  the  child,  much  exhausted,  recovers  its 
consciousness,  and  after  a  short  interval  generally  falls  asleep. 

The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  in  children  seldom  lasts  more  than  a  few 
minutes.  In  the  adult  it  often  does  not  exceed  that  period ;  but  in  many 
cases  it  lasts  half  an  hour  to  two  hours,  while  in  others  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  passes  before  the  paroxysm  terminates.  It  seldom  happens 
that  the  paroxysm  occurs  but  once.  In  the  mildest  case  in  the  child  it  is 
commonly  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  first  three  or 
four  years  of  childhood,  while  in  other  cases  it  will  occur  three  or  four 
times  in  the  day ;  and  in  severe  cases  the  child  is  hardly  out  of  one  fit 
before  it  falls  into  another,  till  at  length  they  gradually  subside.  In  the 
adult  the  frequency  of  the  fit  varies  extremely  in  different  patients.  In 
some  instances  there  is  an  interval  of  several  years ;  at  others  it  returns 
annually,  or  every  six  months,  or  mensually,  weekly,  or  even  daily ;  whUe 
others  Avill  have  twenty  or  thirty  fits  in  the  course  of  the  same  day. 

Some  special  points  regarding  the  symptoms  of  epilepsy  have  been  the 
subject  of  statistical  analysis  by  Dr.  W.  K.  Gowers  in  the  Gulstonian 
Lectures  abeady  noticed.    They  illustrate  the  following  topics : — 
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(1.)  The  relative  frequency  loith  which  fits  occur  hy  day  or  hy  night  (using 
the  terms  as  synonymous  with  the  sleeping  and  the  waking  states).  The 
investigation  of  this  point  in  840  cases  yielded  the  following  conclusions  : 
The  attacks  occurred  only,  or  almost  only,  at  night  in  one- fifth ;  only,  or 
almost  only,  by  day  in  rather  more  than  two-fifths.    They  occurred  by 
both  day  and  night  in  rather  less  than  two-fifths.    Fits  occurred  in  the 
night,  i^artially  or  only,  in  rather  more  than  half  the  cases ;  by  day, 
partially  or  only,  in  four-fifths  of  the  cases.    In  1  per  cent,  the  attacks 
occurred  only  while  going  to  sleep ;  in  one-half  per  cent,  only  on  waking 
up  out  of  sleep.    In  5  per  cent,  the  attacks  occurred  only  in  the  early 
morning.    A  much  larger  number  had  their  first  attack  in  the  early 
morning ;  and  many  of  these  patients  were  in  the  habit  of  early  rising,  a 
habit  which,  it  thus  appears,  should  be  practised  with  caution  by  those 
predisposed  to  epilepsy.    Between  the  cases  of  epilepsy  and  those  with 
hystero-epile-ptic  symptoms,  there  was  no  difference  in  the  frequency  Avith 
which  the  attacks  occurred  in  the  day  or  in  the  night.    In  epileptics, 
it  is  somewhat  more  common  for  the  first  fit  to  occur  in  the  day 
than  in  the  night — rather  more  than  half  commenced  in  the  former, 
rather  less  than  half  in  the  latter.    In  hystero-epileptics,  it  is  much  more 
common  for  the  first  fit  to  occur  in  the  day  than  in  the  night.  Two- 
thirds  commenced  in  the  day,  one-third  in  the  night.    Nevertheless,  in 
more  than  half  these  cases  some  fits  subsequently  occurred  during  the 
night — that  is,  during  sleep.    When  the  first  fit  occurred  in  the  day,  the 
subsequent  fits  occurred  only  in  the  day  in  half  the  cases,  only  in  the  night 
in  one-seventh ;  by  hoth  night  and  day  in  one-third.    When  the  first  fit 
occurred  diiring  the  night,  the  subsequent  fits  occurred  only  at  night  in 
about  two-fifths  of  the  cases  ;  by  day  and  night  also  in  about  two-fifths  ; 
and  by  day  only  in  one-sixth.    If  a  patient  who  has  his  first  fit  in  the 
day  has  subsequent  fits,  the  probability  is  as  six  to  one  that  some  of  his 
attacks  will  occur  in  the  day ;  the  probabilities  are  equal  that  his  attacks 
will,  or  will  not,  be  confined  to  the  day ;  and  they  are  equal  that  he  will, 
or  will  not,  have  some  attacks  in  the  night ;  while  the  probability  that  he 
will  have  attacks  only  in  the  night  is  but  one  in  seven.    If  a  patient  who 
has  his  first  fit  in  the  night  has  subsequent  attacks,  the  probabilities  are 
equal  that  these  also  will  occur  only  by  night,  and  that  they  will  occur 
both  by  night  and  by  day,  being  in  each  case  two  in  five.    The  proba- 
bility is  as  five  to  one  that  they  will  not  be  confined  to  the  day— that  is, 
m  favour  of  some  fits  occurring  in  the  night.    Frequently,  fits  which  have 
•ecurred  for  a  time  in  one  condition,  during  sleep,  waking,  or  both,  change 
heir  time.    The  conclusions  deducible  regarding  these  are  as  follow : 
When  fits  which  have  occurred  only  by  night  commence  to  occur  by 
ay,  they  commonly  continue  also  during  the  night.    2.  When  fits  which 
occurred  only  during  the  day  occur  during  the  night,  they  commonly 
by  day.  ^  3.  Attacks  which  have  occurred  by  day  and  night  often 
ease  to  occur  in  the  day  and  continue  at  night,  but  very  rarely  cease  by 
'ight  and  continue  by  day. 
(2.)  The^  relation  of  attacks  in  women  to  menstruation  is  a  subject  on 
hich  various  opinions  have  been  expressed.    This  point  has  been  investi- 
ated  in  sufficient  detail  in  82  cases.    In  one-twelfth,  no  attacks  occurred 
t  the  time  of  menstruation ;  in  one-third,  there  was  no  difference  at  these 
mes;  in  more  than  half,  the  attacks  were  worse  at  the  monthly  periods  ; 
tost  frequently  they  were  worse  lefore  the  period;  next  in  frequency  they 
ere  worse  during  the  period,  and  much  less  frequently  after  the  period. 
n  ten  cases,  the  exacerbation  was  variable,  either  before,  during,  or  after; 
VOL.  II.  jj 
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in  two  cases,  the  attacks  were  worse  at  the  menstruation  period  soon  after 
patient  became  subject  to  fits,  but  not  after  the  disease  had  existed  for 
some  yea's.    In  two  cases,  fits  never  occurred  at  the  periods  when  mea- 
struation  was  regular,  but  they  did  when  it  was  irregular. 

(2.)  Phenomena  of  Hystero-Epilepsy.-A  description  of  all  remarka^^^^ 
features  of  this  combined  affection,  and  most      .  f  f 

concerning  it,  are  mainly  due  to  the  labours,  expositions,  and  demonstra- 
tions of  Professor  Charcot  at  the  Salpetrifere. 

Hvs  ero-epilepsy  is  a  nervous  disease,  chiefly  occurrmg  in  women,  but,  as 
Dr  Gowers''staLdcs  show,  also  in  men  (page  229,  ante).  It  is  of  great 
rarity  affecting  women  especially  during  the  child-bearmg  period  of  life 
sometimes,  tho'ugh  rarely"  occurring  before  the  actual  commencement  o^^ 
menstruation,  and  continuing  after  its  cessation  It  is  associated  w^th 
hyperesthesia  m  one  or  both  ovarian  reg  ons,  and  is 
i  Lancesthesia,  and  more  rarely  by  ana^sthes^a  (see  ^  S  an  )  o^^^^^^^ 
sides  of  the  body.  There  is  some,  if  not  complete,  loss  of  ^^ifl^l^^^^^^^ 
and  usually  absolute  insensibility  to  P^m,  anaZ^/^.m  (see  page  222,  ««  )^ 
skin  and  all  other  sensitive  structures  on  the  aflfec  ed  s  de;  the  muscular 
e2  being,  however,  nearly  always  preserved.    There  is  ^ome ^^reed 

paresis  of  Uie  affected  limbs.  The  loss  of  ^^^-^^^^^  ^^t  re'eve 
affect  the  or-ans  of  special  sense;  it  frequently  does  so  affect  the  eye, 
whTch  becomes  affect'ed  with  a  Remarkable  form  of  colour-blindness, 
a^omatopsia  (see  page  222,  ante).  It  is  characteristic  of  the  ^e— 
thesia  of-  hystero-epilepsy  that  by  various  ^'^^'-^f'\'\^^^^^^ 
solenoids,  metalHc  plates,  wooden  buttons  and  mustard  ^^^^^^-t^^^^ 
momentarily  diverted  from  the  affected  side  which  then  ^eg^^^^  /^s  no^^^^^ 
sensibility,  and  transferred  temporarily  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

The  es^ential  and  pathognomonic  sign  of  the  disease  is  the  occurren 
of  attacks,  which  present  remarkable  P^^^f  "  n 

first  epileptiform,  then  affecting  the  mental  functions  of  the  Patient  who 
by  gesture  and  actual  utterance  reveals  to  the  spectator  various  pha  es  o 
emotional  activity.  The  convulsive  phenomena  are  ^f^^^^f^^^'^ 
only  by  great  intensity;  but  the  form  they  assume  are  those_  of  J^^^^ 
mingled  with  the  clonic  convulsions  of  hysteria.  It  is  this  mingled  form 
which  is  the  only  form  of  convulsive  disease  met  with  m  these  patientj 
In  this  respect  the  cases  differ  from  ordinary  hysterical  patients.  In  ims 
form  of  disease,  hysteria  is  present  in  combination  with  epilepsy,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  mixed  form  of  illness,  as  the  name  implies.  It  is,  in  tact 
hybrid  disease,  in  which  some  of  the  features  of  epilepsy  are  to  be  recog 
nised  together  with  those  of  hysteria.  Epilepsy  is  usually  the  pnmary 
disease,  upon  which,  at  the  period  of  puberty,  hysteria  becomes  engraltea. 
under  the  influence  of  certain  causes  and  of  moral  emotions  m  particu^^^^^ 
At  other  times  epilepsy  is  superadded  to  hysteria.  But  it  is  to  he  fo  ^ 
in  which  hysteria  and  epilepsy  are  coeval  that  Professor  Charcot  desue 
to  restrict  the  term  of  hystero-epilepsy.  They  both  develop  jt  the  s^^ 
time,  and  the  crises  do  not  remain  distinct-the  two  convulsive  forms  ^^^g 
sho^  themselves  combined,  though  in  varying  proportions  without  be  ^ 
at  any  time  completely  dissevered.  These  crises  are  called  seizure  fits 
(atta/ues-acc^s).    The  hystero-epileptic  seizure,  besides  occurnng  sponta 
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eously,  can  usually  be  induced  with  ease  by  some  modes  of  peripheral 
irritation. 

The  various  phenomena  of  the  hystero-epileptic  seizure  have  been 
divided  into  three  or  four  stages,  as  in  the  following  description  from 
a  typical  case  related  by  Professor  Gamgee,  as  witnessed  at  a  demonstraT 
tion  given  by  Professor  Charcot : — 

"In  the  first  stage  following  the  application  of  peripheral  irritation 
there  is  no  perceptible  latent  period  :  its  featxires  were  the  following  : — 
The  head  was  thrown  violently  backwards,  the  limbs  and  body  became 
rigid,  the  respirations  infrequent  and  stertorous ;  in  a  few  seconds,  the 
tonic  spasms  were  succeeded  by  clonic  spasms  affecting  the  muscular 
system.  A  slight  remission,  lasting  for  a  very  few  seconds,  occurred, 
which  was  spoken  of  as  a  kind  of  entr'  acte,  and  then  commenced  the 
second  stage.  This  first  stage  may  be  termed  the  epileptiform.  The 
second  stage  was  charactei'lsed  by  extraordinary  movements  afi'ecting 
the  whole  trunk.  The  back  being  somewhat  arched,  as  in  opis- 
thotonos, the  body  was  thrown  with  great  violence  and  astounding 
rapidity  alternately  on  to  the  occiput  and  heels.  This  stage,  which, 
like  the  first,  is  of  very  brief  duration,  is  denominated  the  'phase 
des  grands  mouvements ;^  during  its  continuance  occur  the  first  hallucina- 
tions, to  be  afterwards  referred  to.  The  violent  movements  cease  almost 
instantaneously,  and  then  follows — The  third  stage,  or  stage  of  emotional 
attitudes  {phase  des  attitudes  passionelles).  During  this  stage  the  patient 
assumes  successively  the  expression  of  face,  the  attitudes,  and  the 
gestures  which  portray  varied  emotions,  intense  and  varied — distin- 
guished in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred  by  the  following  letters  : — 
(a.)  No  sooner  had  the  great  movements  censed,  than,  raising  herself 
into  a  sitting  posture,  Avith  clenched  fists  and  menacing  expression,  the 
patient  presented  the  most  startling  picture  of  one  threatening;  but 
almost  instantly  the  picture  changed  to  (p.),  when  the  whole  expression 
and  attitude  portrayed  cowering,  abject  fear.  Of  no  longer  duration  than 
(a),  (6)  was  followed  by  stage  (c.)  The  patient  now  assumed  an  expression 
of  absolute  beatitude.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  look.  It  was  the 
expression  which  some  of  the  old  masters  have  impressed  upon  their  saints 
and  martyrs.  But  now  occurred  a  change  no  less  striking  than  the  pre- 
ceding, id.)  The  expression  of  saintly  happiness  was  succeeded  by  one  of 
intense  joy  ;  the  patient  sees  one  whom  she  loves ;  she  beckons  to  him  to 
come,  to  come  quickly ;  he  has  come.  .  .  .  Then  succeed  gestures 
which  stamp  this  as  the  phase  of  lubricity  of  the  stage  of  the  emotional 
attitudes,  (e.)  Again  fear  takes  possession  of  the  patient;  at  first  it  is 
rats  which  she  sees,  and  which  she  appears  to  fear  the  attack  of,  which 
evoke  passionate  exclamations  of  dread  and  disgust ;  then  it  is  obviously 
the  fear  of  some  human  being  which  oppresses  her,  and  causes  her  to  beg 
for  mercy.  (/.)  There  is  no  longer  fear.  The  patient  hears  the  strains 
of  music ;  she  is  pleased  ;  she  herself  begins  to  hum  the  tune,  but  only 
for  an  instant,  for  {g)  her  singing  is  followed  by  weeping,  which  is 
broken  by  reproaches  addressed  to  her  parents  as  the  causes  of  her  misery. 
This  last  phase,  the  stage  of  passionate  attitudes,  may  be  made  to  con- 
stitute a  fourth  stage,  or  a  stage  of  recovery,  in  which  hallucinations 
persist  for  a  time." 


These  phases  do  not  always  follow  in  a  regular  manner.    They  get 
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entaiK^led  occasionally,  so  that  now  one  and  now  another  Predominates^ 

leTeral  htlu'   while  nJither  ohnuMlationof  the  intellect  "or  dementia  are 

consequences  of  these  seizures     TOle  there  ^^f 
tPTTinPriture  without  necessarily  a  fatal  result  (105  8  iahr.),  m  the  major 
in  the  ^ajol  acme  of  hystero.^^^^^^^^^^  on  the  contrary, 
the  temperature  rarely  exceeds  the  normal  standard. 

Vocrof  hypera^sthesia,  on  the  other  hand,  are  also  to  be  found  m  such 
pien  s    and^hese  foci  have  this  singular  property  hat  it  xs  PO-ible  by 

discovered  bv  chiinco,  sometimes  by  the  revelations  of  tlie  patient  wno 
tS  v  preserves  th  seeret  and  protects  the  part  One  of  these  pa  .ente 
f^n  Lee  «s  observed  always  to  carefully  face  the  phy^;"""  »»f 
others  and  was  found  that  she  had  a  sensitive  zone  m  the  h»ck, 
ttinte'shUrs.    It  was  sufficient  to  rub  this  -a  onee  or 

-yv^ris^ittstiorrT.^^ 
:!^ie=«eT":s:  ^^=S^ 

by  the  extraordinary  fact  that,  at  any  stage   an  attack  of  hyste^ 
epileptic  convulsions  may  with  certainty  be  ^-^'-^^^'^l'^^^^^^^^^ 
press^ire  made  with  the  fingers  or  fist  m  the  region  of  the  hyperre» 
^vLy.    This  inhibitory  power  of  pressure  upon  the  ovary  is  as  ur^  ^ 
al  is^the  influence  of  definite  peripheral  irritation  m  ^^^^^^-J^S  «  ~ 
At  the  instant  that  pressure  is  made  in  the  ovarian  region,  tj  i   u  s  ax 
faid  always  to  follow-firstly,  the  patient's  mouth  opens,  and  the  tongu 
s  spa  medically  extruded;  and,  secondly,  the  convulsions  cease  Th 
Lieut  can  then  always  describe  the  hallucinations  to  which  she  was 
S^c  at  L  ^rtiL  Jinst        and  it  is  found  that  these 
are  always  constant-z.e.,  the  same  attitude  corresponds  Jo  the^ame 
haUuc  natin.    The  first,  or  epileptiform,  stage       associated  with  no 
S  nations,  as  is  discovered  by  cutting  the  attack  ^l-rt  during  t^^^^ 
stage.    No  evil  consequences  follow  such  fits    as         ™f  /^/^ 
remembering  that  hysterical  fits  often  succeed  e-J?^.;^^^^fi^^;"i,:l^ 
succession  many  times  in  the  forty-eight  hours,  without  leavm.^  J 
other  trace  than  the  sensation  of  fatigue,  and  even  that  fo  /in  ex^ 
not  so  great  as  one  might  expect  it  to  be  after  - --^^^^^^^^^^^ 
exercise.    In  hysteria,  in  fact,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  noise  lor  noi 
with  which  some  malingering  is  often  mixed. 
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The  state  of  catalepsy  can  in  some  cases  be  immediately  induced 
by  causing  the  patient  to  fix  her  attention  on  some  object,  such  as 
a  bright  light.  Thus,  if  she  gaze  for  a  moment  at  the  electric  light, 
she  passes  into  a  cataleptic  condition,  when  her  limbs  remain  in  any 
position  in  which  you  choose  to  place  them.  The  patient  can  then 
be  made  to  assume  any  posture,  however  inconvenient,  and  will  retain 
it  as  long  as  you  please.  In  this  condition  you  can  study  the  influence 
of  attitudes  on  the  expression  of  the  physiognomy.  Thus,  if  we  bring 
her  arms  and  hands  together,  a  smile  appears,  raising  the  corners  of  the 
mouth ;  on  the  contrary,  if  you  place  them  in  an  attitude  indicative  of 
horror  or  denunciation,  the  physiognomy  becomes  solemn.  The  extinction 
of  the  light  suffices  to  cause  the  patient  to  pass  at  once  from  catalepsy 
into  lethargy — somnambulistic  condition — in  that  state  of  suggestion 
or  subjection  which  causes  her  to  follow  and  obey.  This  is  the  condition 
into  which  animal  magnetisers  plunge  hysterical  persons,  and,  during  its 
persistence,  they  cause  them  to  perform  mystical  acts,  such  as  working  in 
the  dark,  describing  absent  persons,  distant  places,  and  the  like.  From 
this  condition  the  patient  can  be  brought  round  by  one  of  two  methods : 
by  pressure  on  the  ovary,  for  instance,  or  by  blowing  suddenly  upon  the 
j  ophthalmic  region.  She  does  not  immediately  resume  complete  conscious- 
Iness  and  freedom,  but  may  remain  in  a  benumbed  state  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  more ;  this,  however,  soon  disappears,  especially  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  patient  recovers  her  normal  condition.  At  the  conclusion  of 
Professor  Charcot's  demonstration,  thus  reported  by  Dr.  George  Sigerson 
l{Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  Nov.  30,  1878),  a  singular  incident  occurred.  As  the 
crowded  audience,  composed  of  physicians  and  students  of  different 
nationalities,  separated,  one  of  them  seized  the  occasion,  whilst  close 
behind  a  patient  whose  case  has  been  referred  to  above,  to  press  with 
his  hand  upon  the  sensitive  area  in  her  back.  The  patient  fell  immedi- 
ately upon  the  tiled  floor  of  the  corrider  in  a  state  of  lethargy.  The  reckless 
culprit  escaped  in  the  confusion;  but  his  act,  which  naturally  caused 
great  annoyance  in  an  institution  v/here  every  care  is  taken  to  guard 
against  accidents,  remains  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  phenomenon  he 
appears  to  have  disbelieved  (Dr.  Sigerson,  1.  c.) 

As  seen  in  this  country,  cases  of  hystero-epilepsy  present  many  varia- 
tions, and  diff"er  somewhat  in  their  character  from  that  which  they 
present  abroad.  They  have  long  been  described  here  as  merely  hysterical, 
but  their  severity  and  epileptoid  aspect  have  caused  them  nov/  to  be  more 
specially  recognised.  Dr.  Gowers  has  occasionally  found  ovarian  tender- 
bess,  and  by  ovarian  pressure  he  has  often  made  the  patient  feel  ill,  and 
pused  choking  sensations  in  the  throat,  but  has  never  succeeded  in 
foinging  on  an  attack  by  ovarian  pressure ;  nor  of  the  many  gentlemen 
pho  have  practised  ovarian  compression  at  the  Salpetriere  in  Paris,  and 
|ried  it  on  the  hystero-epileptics  at  Queen's  Square,  London,  has"'any  one 
been  more  successful.  Now  and  then  Dr.  Gowers  has  arrested  a  fit  by 
bvarian  compression;  but  the  arrest  has  been  apparently  due  rather  to 
Ihe  pain  caused  than  to  any  special  influence,  and  in  such  cases  the 
attack  could  be  cut  short  much  more  readily  by  faradisation  of  the  skin, 
^nother  point  of  difference  from  the  disease  as  it  occurs  abroad  is  that,  in 
the  natives  of  this  country  it  has  never  been  accompanied  by  any  erotic 
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manifestations.  The  excessive  violence  of  the  muscular  spasm  is  com- 
parable only  to  the  convulsions  of  epilepsy  and  tetanus. 

It  is  in  cases  of  this  description  that  certain  phenomena  have,  in  recent 
years,  been  again  brought  prominently  to  notice,  to  become  once  more  the 
subject  of  much  controversy,  experimenting,  and  observation,  after  having 
baen  long  since  regarded  as  imworthy  of  the  consideration  given  to  them. 
About  1830,  Dr.  Burg  asserted  that  in  certain  nervous  diseases  plates  of 
metal  placed  upon  the  skin  have  the  property  of  altering  general  and 
special  sensation,  and  cutaneous  vascular  supply.  The  metals  generally 
used  were  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  and  zinc.  The  susceptibility  of 
patients  to  the  influence  of  these  metals  was  said  to  vary,  so  that  a  patient 
sensitive  to  one  metal  will  be  insensitive  to  another.  The  assertions  of  Dr. 
Burg  regarding  the  influence  of  these  metals  were  confirmed  by  a  commis- 
sion of  inquiry,  consisting  of  M.  Charcot,  M.  Luys,  and  M.  Dumontpallier, 
who  were  appointed  by  the  Soci6t6  de  Biologie  to  investigate  and  report. 
A  great  number  of  experiments  were  made  on  hystero-epileptic  and  other 
patients  by  M.  Charcot  at  the  Salpetriere ;  and  a  report  was  drawn  up 
by  M.  Dumontpallier  embodying  the  results  of  the  experiments  and 
observations  of  the  commission,  which  was  presented  to  the  Soci6t6  de 
Biologie  on  14th  April,  1877.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  and  set  forth 
in  the  Eeport  are  : — "  That  in  hysterical  and  hemiansesthetic  patients,  if 
small  pieces  of  metal  (gold,  copper,  or  iron)  be  fastened  to  a  bandage  and 
bound  round  the  arm,  leg,  forehead,  and  a  piece  of  the  same  metal  be 
placed  in  the  mouth  and  on  the  mastoid  process  of  the  patient,  on  the 
anaesthetic  side,  sensation  will,  after  the  space  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  return  on  that  side;  the  formerly  diminished  cutaneous  vascular  supply 
will  be  increased,  the  muscular  power  will  be  augmented,  the  lowered  tem- 
perature will  rise,  and  the  senses  of  hearing,  taste,  and  smell,  which  had 
been  impaired  or  annulled,  will  regain  their  normal  vigour.  What,  how- 
ever, is  gained  on  one  side  of  the  body  is  lost  on  the  other,  in  an  almost 
exact  ratio :  as  general  and  special  sensation,  muscular  power,  cutaneous 
circulation,  return  on  the  antesthetic  side,  there  is  a  proportionate  and 
identical  loss  on  the  normal  side.  In  cases  of  hysterical  and  hemi- 
ansesthetic  patients,  these  eff'ects  remain  for  about  one  or  two  hours,  and 
then  gradually  fade ;  the  power  lost  during  the  experiment  on  the  normal 
or  hypersesthetic  side  is  slowly  regained  as  it  is  lost  on  the  other,  till  the 
previous  condition  is  re-established.  In  patients,  however,  in  whom  the 
anaesthesia  is  of  organic  origin,  the  effects  produced  are  more  or  less 
permanent"  (Alice  M.  Hart,  The  London  Medical  Record,  Nov.  15,  1877, 
p.  440,  see  also  Oct.  15,  1879,  p.  385). 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  thus  believed  to  be  genuine,  many 
theories  have  been  advanced.  The  description  of  these  cases  and  experi- 
ments recall  the  memory  of  similar  experiments  and  cases  which  were 
described  (some  of  which  I  saw  in  Dundee)  forty  years  ago.  Th€ 
exhibitions  and  experiments  were  common  in  all  the  large  towns  of  thf, 
country,  and  the  cases  of  hystero-epilepsy  recently  described  now  recal 
the  memories  of  animal  magnetism  or  hypnotism,  of  Mesmerism,  of  Dar 
lingism,  and  of  the  performances  of  the  girls  O'Key  at  University  CoUeg 
Hospital  in  London.  All  of  these  experiments  and  exhibitions,  howeve 
genuine  in  their  inception,  were  so  mingled  up  with  imposture,  that  th 
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discussion  of  such  subjects  came  at  last  to  be  proscribed.  The  subjects 
were  excluded  from  discussion  at  the  French  Academy  some  years  ago ; 
and  however  strongly  we  may  have  been  impressed  with  the  genuineness 
of  the  facts,  they  still  remain  surrounded  by  so  many  fallacies  and  so  much 
suspicious  data  for  impartial  interpretation,  that  an  attitude  of  the  strictest 
scepticism  and  doubt  is  still  the  proper  frame  of  mind  to  approach  the 
investigation  of  such  cases  by  experiments,  before  we  can  claim  to  pos- 
sess approved  facts  of  scientific  purity.  In  one  of  two  cases  of  hystero- 
epilepsy  related  by  Dr.  Thomas  Inglis,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Royal 
Edinburgh  Asylum,  it  was  shown  that  other  applications  quite  different 
from  metals  were  followed  by  similar  phenomena  to  those  produced  by 
metals.  In  this  case  there  was  hemiansesthesia.  Over  the  left  ansesthetic 
arm  a  mustard-blister  leaf  was  tied,  and  removed  some  hours  afterwards, 
when  the  whole  arm  was  found  to  be  hypersesthetic,  while  the  right  arm, 
which  was  previously  extremely  sensitive,  had  become  almost  completely 
anaesthetic.  This  transfer  of  sensibility,  or  "phenomenon  of  transfer," 
as  it  is  called  by  Westphal,  only  lasted  a  few  hours.  The  paralysis  was 
benefited  by  the  use  of  electricity ;  but  the  relief  was  only  temporary,  and 
it  returned  after  the  next  epileptiform  attack  {Brit.  Med.  Journal,  Oct.  1 2, 
1878,  p.  553).  The  now  well-known  regulation  series  of  phenomena 
were  equally  demonstrated  to  follow  the  application  of  wooden  buttons 
(A.  H.  Bennett,  in  Brain,  Oct.,  1879).  The  same  phenomena  have  been 
observed  to  follow  feeble  electric  currents,  as  also  the  influence  of  magnets 
and  solenoids  at  a  distance.  The  alleged  phenomena  and  their  cause  are 
thus  still  the  subjects  of  discussion.  The  phenomena,  and  the  causation 
of  them,  are  alike  denied  by  not  a  few,  who  regard  the  changes  of  general 
and  special  sensation  to  be  but  more  recent  examples  of  the  artful  cunning 
and  resources  by  which  hysterical  women  have  before  been  known  to  deceive 
most  accomplished  and  experienced  physicians. 

The  phenomena  which  have  been  thus  described  have  led  to  a  further 
development  of  Dr.  Burg's  observations  in  the  direction  of  what  has  been 
called  "  metallo-theraj^eutics."  This  system  is  founded  on  two  laws  : — (1.) 
That  the  patients  have  a  certain  aptitude  for  metals ;  that  is  to  say,  every 
patient  seems  to  be  influenced  in  a  certain  way  by  the  external  application 
of  a  metal,  which,  however,  is  not  in  all  cases  the  same  metal.  (2.)  That 
when  a  metal  has  acted  by  its  application  to  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and 
has  brought  back  sensibility,  muscular  force,  and  temperature,  this  same 
metal  must  be  given  internally  to  obtain  similar  and  continued  results. 

Admitting  the  phenomena  as  regards  metalloscopy  and  metallo-thera- 
peutics  to  be  such  as  are  described,  we  cannot  hope,  in  the  very  infancy  of 
our  knowledge  as  to  the  nature  of  nervous  force  or  power,  that  any 
explanation  satisfactory  to  all  minds  can  at  present  be  given.  "We 
cannot  unravel  the  mysteries  of  a  very  intricate  piece  of  mechanism  by 
watching  it;  discoveries  have  never  been  made  by  any  such  method. 
Researches  are  instituted  to  solve  simple  questions,  and  thus  step  by  step, 
by  discovering  new  laws,  we  apply  these  in  explanation  of  complex  condi- 
tions which  had  hitherto  been  unintelligible.  No  one  by  looking  at  the 
brain  or  nerves  can  tell  the  nature  of  the  forces  operating ;  and,  if  he 
conjecture  that  they  may  be  electrical,  or  of  the  nature  of  those  forces 
which  have  lately  been  observed  in  the  telephone  or  microphone,  it  must 
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be  remembered  that  we  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  these  forces  in  the 
laboratory.  It  is  probable  that,  if  we  could  at  the  present  moment  be 
told  the  nature  of  nerve-force,  the  very  terms  of-  the  expression  would  be 
foreign  to  us.  We  are,  indeed,  in  the  position  of  not  knowing  what  kind 
of  force  is  produced  in  the  brain  and  cord,  nor  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
transmitted.  Our  knowledge  is  almost  limited  to  the  facts  that  an  act  of 
the  will  can  move  our  muscles,  and  that  a  galvanic  current  can  do  the 
same.  We  therefore  consider,  that  every  observable  change  in  the 
nervous  and  muscular  system  must  be  due  to  one  or  other  of  these  causes" 
(WiLKs).    "  The  facts  show  how  little  we  do  know  "  (Claude  Bernard.) 

At  the  same  time  there  are  certain  phenomena  which  will  always  claim 
the  attention  of  physiologists  and  physicians  as  having  been  veritably 
presented  in  a  sufficient  number  of  instances  to  entitle  them  to  be  con- 
sidered as  genuine  and  regular  manifestations  of  the  peculiar  bodily  and 
mental  condition  under  consideration.*  We  owe  to  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter 
an  admirable  exposition  of  the  chief  laws  of  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism, 
or  artificial  somnambulism,  and  the  successful  application  of  them  in  ex- 
planation of  the  many  cases  of  imposture  and  delusion  as  regards  the 
influence  of  metallic  and  electric  cures,  which  every  now  and  then  enlist 
the  sympathy  and  secure  the  credulity  of  those  who  are  not  awake  to  the 
numerous  fallacies  which  surround  the  investigation  of  such  cases.  The 
phenom'^na  of  hysteria,  hystero-epilepsy,  and  many  so-called  "mesmeric" 
phenomena  occurring  in  the  cases  described  by  Charcot  and  others,  may 
be  regarded  as  accepted  and  described  long  ago.  Many  are  genuine,  but 
some  are  imitated  and  produced  at  will ;  and  the  oftener  they  are 
repeated,  the  more  easy  are  they  to  be  reproduced.  It  is  therefore  all  the 
more  necessary  to  keep  the  fallacies  ever  before  us,  and  to  recognise  the 

*  These,  as  originally  stated  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  are — (1.)  A  state  of  complete 
coma  or  perfect  insensibility,  analagous  to  "hysteric  coma,"  and  (like  it)  usually  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  coma  of  cerebral  oppression  by  a  constant  twinkling  movement  of 
the  eyelids.  (2. )  A  state  of  somnambulism  or  sleep-walking,  which  may  present  all 
the  varieties  of  the  natural  somnambulism,  from  a  very  limited  awakening  of  the 
mental  powers  to  a  state  of  complete  double  consciousness,  in  which  the  individual 
manifests  all  the  ordinary  powers  of  his  mind,  but  remembers  nothing  of  what  has 
passed  when  restored  to  his  waking  state.  This  condition  is  further  characterised 
by  the  facility  with  wliich  the  thoughts  are  directed  into  any  channel  which  the 
experimenter  may  desire,  by  the  principle  of  ' '  suggestion  ; "  and,  by  the  want  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  somnambulist  to  apply  the  teachings  of  ordinary  experience 
to  the  correction  of  the  erroneous  ideas  which  are  thus  made  to  occux^y  the  mind.  It 
is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  condition  that  the  whole  attention  may  be  so  com- 
pletely fixed  on  one  object  that  there  is  an  insensibility  to  all  impressions  unconnected 
with  it,  although  everything  which  bears  upon  it  is  fully  appreciated.  Hence 
the  mind  may  be  more  readily  played  upon  by  the  experimenter,  and  may  thus  be 
exclusively  fixed  upon  any  object  which  he  may  direct.  In  this  manner  a  state  of 
insensibility  to  pain  may  be  brought  about,  nearly  as  complete  as  that  which  occurs 
in  the  comatose  state,  by  causing  the  mind  to  be  strongly  and  exclusively  directed 
towards  another  object — "'Reverie."  (3.)  Another  frequent  phenomenon  is  a  remark- 
able exaltation  of  one  or  more  of  the  senses,  so  that  the  individual  becomes  susceptible 
of  influences  which,  in  his  natural  condition,  would  not  be  in  the  least  x^erceived— e.,'/., 
sense  of  smell,  of  temperature,  of  the  muscular  sense,  by  which  various  actions  that 
ordinarily  require  the  guidance  of  vision  are  directly  independent  of  it, — are  alike  ^ 
common  phenomena  of  the  mesmeric  or  artificial,  as  of  the  natural,  somnambulism.  | 
(4.)  The  muscular  system  may  also  be  excited  to  action  in  unusual  modes  and  with  || 
unusual  energy.  Cataleptic  rigidity  can  thus  be  artificially  induced,  and  a  very  , 
extraordinary  degree  of  muscular  power  may  be  called  forth,  even  in  very  feeble 
individuals  (Carpenter's  Physiology,  3rd  Edition,  Appendix,  p.  754). 
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accepted  phenomena  apart  from  any  theory  as  to  their  development. 
"  The  Effects  of  Attention  on  Bodily  Organs,"  as  enunciated  by  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  is  a  subject  too  little  studied.    On  this  basis  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter 
would  rest  his  rationale  of  an  immense  number  of  abnormal  phenomena 
that  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  but  little  in  common.    This  potent 
source  of  error  has  been  quite  ignored  in  the  clinical  experiments  and 
observations  of  Professor  Charcot  and  others,  on  the  effects  of  magnetics, 
bobbins,  buttons,  mustard  leaves,  and  metals  on  hystero-epileptic  patients. 
The  same  phenomena  of  hystero-epileptics  have  recurred  in  successions  of 
epidemics,  from  the  Dancing  Mania  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  outburst 
initiated  by  Mesmer  in  Paris  before  the  French  Kevolution,  which  has 
been  since  that  time  known  as  "  Mesmerism."    The  varied  phenomena  of 
this  condition  are  all  traceable  to  that  morbid  excitability  of  the  nervous 
system  which  is  the  special  characteristic  of  the  hysterial  temperament, 
I  though  by  no  means  limited  to  the  female  sex.    (See  Hecker's  "  Epidemics 
of  the  Middle  Ages,"  Sydenham  Society.)    The  characteristics  of  these 
epidemics  are  but  exaggerated  forms  of  what  is  continually  presenting 
itself  in  individual  cases  to  the  general  medical  practitioner.    Nothing  is 
more  common  than  a  "  mm-bid  intensification  of  some  local  pain,  under  the 
influence  of  the  attention  given  to  it  by  the  patient.    This  attention  may  be 
kept  more  alive  and  steadfast  by  the  kindly  sympathy  of  those  around  her, 
bnder  the  mistaken  idea  (not  unfrequently  shared  in  in  former  times  by 
Ithe  doctor  himself)  that  the  pain  is  indicative  of  serious  local  mischief, 
puch  sympathy,  habitually  shown  to  trivial  ailments,  at  last  culminates  to 
Buch  a  crisis,  that  "  if  you  only  point  your  finger  at  any  part  of  the  body 
phe  will  feel  a  pain  there."    Such  an  ailment  :s  but  the  resultant  of  the 
eympathy  which  had  fixed  her  attention  on  her  own  morbid  sensations.  It 
s  not  suggested  that  there  is  any  simulation  in  these  cases.    The  pains 
ire  to  such  patients  as  real  as  if  they  had  proceeded  from  any  serious 
lisorder.     The  physician  must  not  pooh-pooh  them  as  "fancies,"  nor 
itigmatise  them  as  "  shams."    If  he  should  do  so,  he  has  not  mastered 
heir  rationale.    The  second  point  of  importance  in  experiment  on  such 
;ases  concerns  the  effects  of  directing  the  attention  on  bodily  organs  or  parts 
if  the  body.    The  effects  become  much  more  marked  where  there  is  a 
lefinite  expectation  of  some  particular  result.    In  the  performances  of  Mesmer 
he  "  crisis  "  (as  it  was  then  termed,  corresponding  to  the  present  hystero- 
pileptic  convulsion)  was  found  to  come  on  when  the  patients  believed 
pemselves  to  be  in  magnetic  communication  with  the  baquet,  whether 
liey  were  so  or  not.    The  influence  of  "  expectancy  "  is  all-powerful  in 
be  production  of  hystero-epileptic  phenomena.    The  elimination  of  the 
ifluence  of  "expectancy"  is  absolutely  necessary  in  experiments  on 
ystero-epileptics,  and  all  such  hysterical  or  epileptic  patients,  otherwise  the 
3ality  of  magnetics,  bobbins,  buttons,  mustard  leaves,  electric  and  magnetic 
?encies,  is  liable  to  doubt.    If  such  an  element  of  fallacy  is  not  guarded 
feainst,  it  shows  little  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  such  cases  or 
kperience  in  their  results.    Once  a  system  of  experimentation  is  estab- 
pied,  the  sense  of  "  expectancy  "  becomes  so  keen,  that  every  indication 
porded  by  tone  or  manner,  as  well  as  inferences  drawn  from  words  or 
ps,  acquire  an  extraordinary  significance,  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
kclude  the  influence.    It  is  not  suggested  that  patients  intend  to  deceive, 
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althouc.li  it  must  be  admitted  that  deception  and  mahngering  are  extremely 
common  among  hysterical  patients.    (Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter  m  Bnt.  Med. 

December  14,  1878  p.  866.)  Another  important  fallacy  is  to  be 
Guarded  a^Zst-namely,  as  to  the  proof  of  analgesia.  By  merely  touching 
fhe  mtientand  asking  if  she  can  feel,  it  is  clear  that  reliance  mus  be 
IcS  olely  on  the  veracity  of  the  patient ;  and  the  same  apphes  to  other 
£nomenarsuch  as  achromatopsia  and  impairment  of  the  special  senses 
Also  in  ca;rying  out  repeated  experimentation,  it  is  necessary  o  I  t  the 
natient  know  she  is  being  pricked,  and  if  not  she  soon  finds  it  out 
^Practice  makes  perfect"  is  an  ancient  and  tme  adage  and  one  of 
Professor  Siarcot's  patients  had  a  residence  of  over  thirty  years  m 
Lp  tal  Experiments  on  such  a  patient  had  need  to  be  well  guarded 
S  Lely  planned-  There  is  also  the  fallacy  of  not  seeing  broig 
inconsequential  deductions  and  fallacious  arguments  from  facts  the 
'luthenticTty  of  which  is  not  in  question,  but  where  there  is  no  causal 
connection  between  the  data  or  parts  of  the  syllogism 

Diagnosis.-An  immeasurable  responsibility  is  assoc  ated  with  the 
diagn'^s  of  epilepsy;  and,  as  already  seen,  the  ^^^J  ff^"^^^ 
all  which  may  be  given  to  distinguish  the  epileptic  state.  It  is  especially 
to  l^e  distinguished  from  a.ople.'j  and  hysteria;  and  the  following  are  the 


main 


lin  <Trounds  of  diagnosis  as  given  by  Dr.  Reynolds :— 
Tm  Mental  StcUe  of  the  epileptic  is  thus  far  characteristic,  hat  by 
the  -reater  number  exhibit  a  deficiency  of  the  powers  of  the  will  m 
fatCeJ  ecMly  to  Thought,  Eraotion,  Sensaii.^  and  MM^  The  -nd 
is  inclined  to  wander  in  a  half-abstracted  state,  and  without  energy  ot 
purpose     There  is  little  or  no  power  of  attention  or  concentration  of 
SSit;  and  there  is  a  slowness  of  apprehension  with  defective  memo^. 
The  emotions  and  their  expression  are  undirected  and  uncontrolled  The 
patient  can  only  give  unsatisfactory  and  often  totally  unmeaning  accou^^^ 
of  sensations  experienced.    Something  is  felt  to  be  wrong,  but  i^h.  pla 
can  hardly  be  fixed  upon ;  and  if  the  head,  thorax,  abdomen,  "^^^^^^^^^^^ 
referred  to,  the  patient  is  rarely  able  to  express  what  he  has  exp  uencel 
A  "working  in  my  inside"  is  the  comprehensive  phrase  commonly  used 
to  express°their  indescribable  sensations.    There  is  a  -  a  to^^^^ 
sluggishness  and  clumsiness  of  the  voluntary  movements     The  walk  anj 
manner  of  the  patient  become  ungainly.  _  He  rolls  along  rather  to 
walks,  stumbling  over  objects  in  his  way  in  an  "^necessarily  awkwam 
mann;r.    The  countenance  tends  to  be  dull,  expressionless  and  morose. 
These  phenomena  may  be  so  slight  as  almost  to  jcape  detection  and  m^^^ 
in  maiy  cases  be  overcome  by  a  determined  effort  of  will.  Sometimes 
on  the 'other  hand,  they  are  extremely  well  marked  a.id  graduate  in 
utter  stupidity  and  dementia  with  paralysis.^    Epdeptics  are  tlms  nc 
really  insane;  but  they  are  eccentric,  suspicious,  ill-tempered,  perver 
fretful,  and  difficult  to  get  on  with.    They  are  shy,  peevish,  glo«J^y'J 
exclusive     Their  intellect  is  below  the  average,  and  memory  becom 
more  and  more  impaired  after  repetition  of  attacks.    Their  judgment 
often  incorrect,  and  they  are  generally  unhappy  (Althaus). 

2  The  Motorial,  and  3.  Sensorial,  phenomena  are  such  as  have  oe 
described  under  the  head  of  Symptoms.  The  attacks  may  be  ^^^^'^f^^l 
into  two  groups,  namely  Those  in  which  the  loss  of  consciousn 
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is  complete,  associated  with  violent  spasmodic  movements.  This  group 
comprehends  "  h  haut  mal "  of  the  French  authors,  and  the  laryngismal 
and  tracheal  epilepsy  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall.  (2.)  Those  in  which  one 
element  predominates  much  over  the  other,  even  to  its  entire  exclusion  : 
— (a.)  Attacks  in  which  loss  of  consciousness  being  complete,  there  is 
little  or  no  spasmodic  movement.  This  class  includes  "  le  petit  mal,"  or 
"vertigo  epileptiforme,"  of  the  French,  and  the  syncopal  attacks  of  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall ;  (5.)  Attacks  in  which  there  is  marked  general  or  partial 
spasms  of  the  muscles,  somewhat  of  a  tonic  kind,  but  in  which  there  is 
no  appreciable  loss  of  consciousness.  Such  seizures  constitute  the 
"  abortive  "  attacks  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall. 

The  following  are  forms  of  epilepsies  after  the  pathology  of  Dr. 
Hughlings  Jackson: — (1.)  A  sudden  and  temporary  stench  in  the  nose, 
with  transient  unconsciousness.  (2.)  A  sudden  and  temporary  develop- 
ment of  blue  vision.  (3.)  Spasm  of  the  right  side  of  the  face,  and  stoppage 
of  speech.  (4.)  Tingling  of  the  index  finger  and  thumb,  followed  by  spasm 
of  the  hand  and  forearm.  (5.)  A  convulsion  almost  instantly  universal 
with  immediate  loss  of  consciousness.  (6.)  Certain  vertiginous  attacks. 
All  those  six  seizures  are  alike  in  that  they  each  result  from  an  occasional 
and  excessive  discharge  of  unstable  grey  matter,  which  is  the  one 
functional  alteration  of  nerve  tissue  underlying  the  different  phenomena 
UWest  Biding  Asylum  Reports,  Vol.  IH.,  p.  334). 

One  individual  afiiicted  with  epilepsy  frequently  presents  every  variety 
of  these  attacks,  while  any  one  form  may  exist  alone;  but  the  essential 
features  of  a  fully  expressed  epileptic  attack  cannot  be  mistaken.  They 
consist  of — (1.)  The  simultaneous  occurrence  oi  the  following  symptoms: 
— Complete  loss  of  consciousness,  general  quasi-tonic  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  impeded  respiration,  darkened  face  and  surface  generally,  with 
distended  jugular  veins,  dilated  pupil,  distorted  features,  throbbing 
carotids;  (2.)  These  phenomena  are  quickly  followed  by — persistent  loss 
of  consciousness,  clonic  violent  musciilar  contraction,  laborious  respiration, 
with  tracheal  gurgling  noises ;  slight  return  of  colour  in  the  face  and  body 
generally;  oscillation  of  the  pupil  and  eyeball;  chewing  movements  of 
the  jaws,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth ;  (3.)  The  gradual  cessation  of  these 
symptoms,  and  the  production  of  another  stage,  marked  by  the  following 
characters : — return  of  consciousness  for  a  short  time,  with  an  aspect  of 
astonishment,  alarm,  and  suspicion;  and  then  followed  by  drowsiness  or 
profound  coma ;  occasional  semi-voluntary  movements,  such  as  change  of 
position,  laboured,  slow  respirations,  with  stertor  and  tracheal  rattle, 
paleness  of  face,  coldness  of  surface,  with  perspiration ;  the  pupils  often 
contracted,  and  the  conjunctivae  injected.  (4.)  After  sleep  the  patient 
becomes  more  natural  in  manner,  and  feels  some  headache  and  general 
soreness. 

I  The  distinctions  between  pure  hysteria  and  true  epilepsy  are  generally 
well  marked;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  affections  may  be  combined  in  the 
hybrid  condition  which  has  been  described  as  hijstero-epilepsy.  In  hysteria 
there  is  usually  much  greater  violence  and  much  longer  continuance  of 
the  paroxysm,  more  general  distribution  of  the  convulsive  movements, 
with  greater  and  more  persistent  noisiness ;  there  is  seldom  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, so  that  the  hysterical  patient  can  generally  be  roused  without 
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mucli  difficulty.  The  tongue  is  rarely  bitten,  nor  are  the  eyacuations 
passed  in  bed ;  nor  does  the  patient  suffer  from  injury.  The  skin  is  hot, 
and  the  pupils  respond  to  light.  In  the  hjsUro-epilephc,  while  the  hysteric 
phenomena  may  be  transient,  permanent  accidents  or  phenomena  remam 
as  marks  of  its  presence.  There  are  especially-anaisthesia,  hemian- 
esthesia, hyperjBsthesia,  and  visual  disturbances,  and  permanent  contracture 
of  certain  groups  of  muscles.  It  is  also  of  great  medico-legal  importance 
to  recognise  the  varied  phenomena  of  epileptic  vertigo,  in  which  patients 
perform  automatic  acts,  some  of  which  may  be  innocent  and  harmless, 
while  others  may  be  criminal.  In  neither  case  are  such  patients  responsible 
for  what  they  do.  The  transition  from  such  epileptic  vertigo  and  epikplic 
somnambulism  to  epileptic  mania,  especially  after  an  epileptic  fit,  is  easy 
and  natural.  The  condition  is  suddenly  characterised  by  furious  excite- 
ment The  face  expresses  rage.  The  breath  may  be  ammoniacal.  ihe 
patient  destroys  anything  which  comes  in  his  way,  spits  m  ones  lace, 
stamps  with  his  feet,  knocks  the  first  comer  down;  sudden  y  becomes 
perfectly  quiet,  and  has  no  recollection  of  what  he  has  done.  Ur. 
Huohlings  Jackson  has  directed  special  attention  to  the  temporary  state 
of  epileptic  patients  immediately  after  the  paroxysm  (the  first  paroxysmal 
condition),  as  deserving  of  more  methodic  study  as  to  the  after  effects  of 
epileptic  discharges  {JFest  Biding  Asylum  Reports,  Vol.  VL,  p.  -Obj. 
These  are  especially— coma,  mania,  limited  convulsive  seizures,  hemiplegia, 
and  a  degree  of  paralysis  leyond  hemiplegia.  _ 

In  the  diagnosis  of  epilepsy  it  must  be  always  borne  m  mind,  especially 
in  dealing  with  soldiers,  seamen,  prisoners,  mendicants,  vagabonds  or 
others  with  whom  powerful  motives  may  prevail  to  feign  diseases,  lat 
epilepsy  is  perhaps  more  frequently  attempted  to  be  copied  than  any  other 
affection,  and  often  with  wonderful  success,  because  the  coarser  features 
of  the  disease  are  so  striking  that  few  can  fail,  with  a  little  study,  to 
imitate  them.  The  means  of  detection  consist,— (1.)  In  cross-exammation 
as  to  the  consistency  or  inconsistency  of  the  accounts  of  the  fits  ana 
general  description  of  the  attacks.  This  can  only  be  well  done  when  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  and  grounds  of  diagnosis  are  familiar 
to  the  examiner.  (2.)  By  observing  whether  or  not  a  situation  (favourable 
always  to  the  malingerer)  is  chosen  for  the  seizure.  (3.)  True  epileptics 
seek  retirement,  and  are  frequently  hurt  by  their  falls  ;  feigned  epileptics 
delight  to  exhibit  in  public,  and  rarely  sustain  any  bodily  injury. 
(4 )  Let  the  eyes  be  closely  observed.  In  true  epilepsy  they  are  partly 
open,  with  the  eyeballs  rolling  and  distorted,  the  pupils  dilated,  and  not 
contracting  by  the  stimulus  of  light.  The  feigning  epileptic  prefers  o 
shut  his  eyes  completely ;  and  may  occasionally  be  seen  to  open  them  to 
"  take  a  peep,"  so  as  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  his  exhibition.  Uis  ms 
always  acts  on  exposure  to  the  light.  (5.)  The  skin  of  an  impostor  generally 
perspires  from  his  exertions;  that  of  a  true  epileptic  m  the  paroxysm  is 
•Generally  cold.  (6.)  An  impostor  will  not  readily  bite  his  tongue  or  voia 
his  excrements  or  urine.  (7.)  Tests  peculiar  to  beadles  and  police 
constables  consist  in  dropping  melted  wax  upon  the  suspected  feigning 
person,  putting  some  gin  into  the  eyes,  pressing  the  thumb  nail  witn 
force  under  that  of  the  supposed  impostor— an  experiment  productive  oi , 
sudden,  excruciating,  and  harmless  pain.    (8.)  The  mere  speaking  of  or 
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proposing  some  severe  remedy  in  the  presence  of  the  patient  is  sometimes 
enough  to  detect  imposition.  Sir  Thomas  AVatson  (from  whose  Lectures 
these  statements  have  been  condensed)  specially  recommends  a  very 
harmless  and  ingenious  device — namely,  in  the  hearing  of  the  would-be 
patient  gravely  propose  to  pour  boiling  water  on  his  legs  as  a  remedy,  and 
then  proceed  actually  to  pour  cold  water  upon  them.  Three  humorous 
instances  of  detection  are  thus  related  by  him  : — 

"Dr.  Cheyne  mentions  an  instance  in  which  one  table  was  placed  upon 
I  another,  and  a  soldier  who  was  supposed  to  be  shamming  was  laid  upon 
the  upper  one  while  his  paroxysm  was  on  him.  The  fear  of  falling  from 
such  a  height  soon  stopped  his  convulsions.  Mr.  Hutchison  relates  the 
case  of  a  sailor  who  was  suspected  to  be  a  cheat,  in  whom  the  convulsions 
were  instantly  removed  by  blowing  some  fine  Scotch  snuff  up  his  nostrils 
through  a  quill.  This  brought  on  another  kind  of  fit,  namely,  a  fit  of 
\sneezing,  which  lasted  nearly  half  an  hour ;  and  there  was  no  return  of 
the  epilepsy  so  long  as  Mr.  Hutchison  remained  in  that  ship.  He  tried 
the  same  expedient  in  cases  of  real  epilepsy,  but  never  could  produce  any 
similar  efi'ects,  although  the  patients  were  not  snuff-takers.  There  was  a 
[beggar  in  Paris  who  often  fell  into  epileptic  fits  in  the  streets.  One  day 
Isome  compassionate  spectators,  fearing  that  he  might  injure  himself  in 
jliis  struggles,  got  a  truss  of  straw  and  placed  him  upon  it;  but  when  he 
w-as  in  the  height  of  the  paroxysms,  and  performing  remarkably  well, 
"they  set  fire  to  the  straw,  and  he  presently  took  to  his  heels"  (Lect. 
xxxvi.) 

Nearly  all  malingerers  keep  the  fit  up  too  Itng,  and  devote  too  much 
ittention  to  certain  symptoms  which  they  believe  to  be  pathognomonic, 
such  as  turning  the  thumbs  in  to  the  hand,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth. 
?he  sphygmographic  characters  of  the  pulse  in  epilepsy  have  been 
sed  as  an  aid  in  the  detection  of  true  from  feigned  epilepsy,  by 
^oisin,  George  Thompson,  and  others.  The  pulse  becomes  quicker 
shortly  before  the  attack,  has  less  force,  and  the  elevations  of  the  tracings 
ire  lower  and  more  approached  to  each  other.  In  true  epilepsy,  when  the 
vttack  is  well  established,  the  pulse  curves  are  large,  the  line  of  ascension 
high,  with  well  marked  dicrotism,  and  these  characteristics  last  from 
thirty  minutes  to  several  hours.  Similar  pulse  traces  cannot  be  got  from 
Dersons  made  to  gesticulate  violently,  from  Avalking  or  rapid  running,  nor 
from  any  other  form  of  severe  exertions.  In  the  cases  of  feigned  epilepsy 
the  pulse  traces  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  true  epilepsy ;  and  as  the 
pphygmographic  characters  of  true  epilepsy  remain  for  some  time  after  the 
paroxysm,  in  all  cases  of  suspected  malingering  the  pulse  traces  should  be 
taken  several  times  during  the  hour  after  the  end  of  the  attack — real  or 
pigned  (VoisiN  in  Annals  d'Hygidne  Puhlique,  Avril,  1868).  Another 
lost  reliable  distinction  between  true  and  feigned  epilepsy  is  that  dwelt 
I'upon  by  Trousseau  as  the  initial  facial  pallor,  and  also  the  dilated  pupil, 
already  mentioned,  even  on  exposure  to  bright  light,  which  cannot  be 
imitated.    It  is  unfortunately,  however,  of  too  short  duration  to  be  of 

fuch  practical  use  in  many  cases  of  feigned  disease. 
In  idiopathic  epilepsy,  during  the  interval  between  the  paroxj'sms,  the 
indition  of  the  fundus  oculi  has  been  investigated  by  many  observers. 
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retinal  arteries  and  vems—tlie  latter  not  as  6 
the  arteries  appear  as  if  large  fr^^^^J^^^^^  descnbed. 
paroxysms,  the  appearance  are  great,  and 

For  obvious  ^'^''^^J^'^^f^^^^  well  established,  namely,- 

opportumties  are  rare  ^ne  change  of  lividity,  become  much  distended, 
that  the  retinal  veins  during  the  stage  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^t.  In  two  cases, 
Eegardingthestateof  thearteries^^^^^^^^ 

most  carefully  examined  by  Dr.  ^o^^^^^'^^^^^^  Hughlings  Jackson,  and 
in  the  calibre  of  the  arteries   .Jl^^S^^^^^  fit,  in  several 

Arlidge  have  ob^^^^^^^^^^^  ,,,er  a  fit  without 

cases.    Dr.  Gowers  has  ^^J^;^;*;  |  difference  from  the  appear- 

being  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  Inl^es  of  epilepsy  in  which 

ance^of  their  discs  and  vessels  at  otl^jr  t  mes  -  ^^^^^^^^  results, 
fits  were  frequent,  I>\««^r^?;^^7^S  cW^^  discs,  developed 

In  one  case,  however,  he  met  with  J^^^jf^'  , '^^^^^^        convulsive  attacks, 
under  observation  during  ^  senes  of  e^^^^^^^^^^^^^     -vere  -  ^ 
recurrmg  at  short  intervals  for  ^^/^^^^  ,^,e  was  one  of 

man,  and  the  ^^^^^^^ I o™    of  s^^^^^  aching  of  back, 

throwing  about  of  hands  ana  iimob,  bu  ^^^^ 

tLt  their  edges  were  c,.>te  ™We  -^^^^^^^^  ,„™al 
After  the  cessat^n  ^^^t  ] Ld  luTthree  moX  later,  after  a  series  ot 

::::jS^:oSornee'^/epiC^^^^^ 

comoxlsions  resembling  epilepsy  inay  also  ^^^^^^  ^^/^y^'J,-^^^^  optic 
poisoning,  and  chronic  renal  disease,  m  each  of  ^^^^^ '^^P.^ J^g, 
papillitis  may  be  present  {Medical  OiMhalmoscopj-J)v.  W.  R.  ^OW. 
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at  puberty,  except  when  hereditary.  Epileptics  attacked  after  puberty 
are  generally  incurable,  and  especially  when  the  ailment  is  conjoined  with 
insanity.  Pregnant  women  attacked  with  epilepsy  are  in  great  danger. 
Patients  with  epileptic  vertigo  may  suddenly  become  maniacal  {epileptic 
mania),  and  in  this  state  may  commit  suicide,  homicide,  rape,  or  arson, 
after  an  attack  of  epilepsy.  For  the  time  being  they  are  absolutely  de- 
prived of  self-control,  while  they  may  be  capable  of  very  elaborate  actions. 
As  to  the  positive  certainty  of  any  cure  for  the  disease,  a  proper  feeling 
of  scepticism  prevails.  Niemeyer  writes  that  recovery  must  be  regarded 
as  rare,  in  spite  of  the  opposite  opinion  of  many  observers.  Nocturnal 
epilepsy  is  of  a  specially  malignant  and  obstinate  character.  Generally, 
the  more  distinctly  the  malady  is  traceable  to  hereditary  tendency,  the 
more  plainly  it  depends  upon  structural  disease  of  the  brain,  the  longer  it 
has  lasted,  the  more  violent  the  fits,  the  more  frequent  their  occurrence, 
and  the  deeper  the  impression  which  they  leave  behind  them,  the  less  is 
the  chance  of  recovery  (Niemeyer). 

Nevertheless,  well-selected  remedies  have  a  power  in  repressing  the 
paroxysm,  and  often  of  indefinitely  postponing  it — more  especially 
dietetic  and  regimenal  treatment.  The  duration  of  the  disease  before 
treatment  is  commenced  has  an  obvious  influence  over  its  curability. 
"It  is  seldom,"  writes  Dr.  Watson,  "  that  any  permanent  ill  effect  can  be 
noticed  as  having  been  left  behind  by  any  one  single  fit ;  but,  unhappily, 
this  cannot  be  said  of  their  repetition."  "More,  probably,  depends 
upon  the  repetition  of  the  fits  than  upon  their  precise  nature  or  severity.^'' 
"Every  successive  attack  strengthens  the  habit,  and  renders  the  individual 
more  obnoxious  to  future  seizures;  every  arrest  or  postponement  of  a 
seizure  is  so  much  gain  in  favour  of  the  patient,  not  only  by  avoiding 
the  pain  and  the  risk  of  the  isolated  paroxysm,  but  still  more  by 
diminishing  his  future  liability  to  the  disease"  (Sieveking,  1.  c,  p.  212). 

"A  single  paroxysm  often  leaves  the  patient  in  a  worse  condition  than 
that  in  which  it  found  him ;  but  this  is  not  perceptible  to  an  ordinary 
observer  until  after  the  alteration  has  been  rendered  apparent  by 
repeated  fits,  and  repeated  small  additions  to  the  permanent  injury. 
The  friends  of  the  patient  remark  that  his  memory  is  enfeebled  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  the  attacks;  that  his  mental  power  and  intelli- 
gence decline.  His  features  even  assume,  by  degrees,  a  peculiar  character, 
and  too  often  he  sinks  into  hopeless  fatuity,  utter  imbecility,  or  confirmed 
insanity.  It  is  this  tendency  which  renders  epilepsy  so  sad  and  fearful  a 
Idisease.  .  ,  .  Cases  do  occur  in  which  epileptic  persons  preserve 
Itheir  faculties  to  a  good  old  age;  but  those  who  are  early  epileptic 
do  not  often  attain  old  age  ;  and  whenever  the  disease  comes  on,  if 
|t  repeat  itself  frequently,  it  is  followed  much  more  often  than  not 
W)j  impairment  of  the  mind,  or  by  some  apoplectic  or  paralytic  affection," 
(Watson,  Lecture  xxxv.) 

Arets^us,  in  describing  the  symptoms  of  epilepsy,  has  not  neglected  to 
speak  of  the  baneful  influence  of  this  disease  on  the  intellect,  of  the  memory 
[being  lost,  of  the  imagination  being  impaired,  and  of  the  functions 
hi  the  brain  being,  in  many  patients,  so  subverted  that  they  fall 
pnto  incurable  insanity.    Esquirol  gives  the  cases  of  385  epileptics  under 
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his  care,  in  the  Hospital  Salpetriere,  and  he  states  that  four-fifths 
were  more  or  less  insane.  The  remaining  fifth  had  preserved  their 
reason,  but,  he  adds,  "  a  reason  so  broken  ! "  Acuteness  of  judgment  is 
lost,  memory  and  power  of  imagination  diminish,  the  gentler  and  nobler 
impulses  recede  more  and  more ;  while  the  excited  and  unbridled  pro- 
pensities, lasciviousness,  and  gluttony,  too  often  impel  the  patient  to 
commit  violent  or  criminal  actions.  They  often  avoid  society ;  are  odd, 
capricious,  very  troublesome  to  those  around  them,  and  apt  to  burst 
into  violent  fits  of  anger.  The  personal  appearance  of  the  patient  also 
undergoes  a  change  in  cases  of  long  standing  epilepsy.  Esquirol  also 
notices  the  coarseness  of  the  features  of  a  confirmed  epileptic,  his  swollen 
eyelids,  his  thick  lips,  faltering  look,  and  general  clumsiness  of  body. 

A  popular  belief  prevails  that  if  an  epileptic  contracts  an  ague  the 
influence  of  the  malarious  poison  counteracts  the  epileptic  state,  so  that 
the  ague  takes  the  place  of  the  epilejisy,  and  the  fits  cease.  Professor 
W.  C.  Maclean  relates  such  a  case  which  came  under  his  notice  in  Madras 
(Sysiem  of  Medicine,  by  Eussell  Eeynolds,  under  "Malaria.") 

Such  are  the  phenomena  associated  with  the  paroxysms  of  epilepsy — 
a  disease  not  only  frightful  from  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  but  also 
from  the  serious  effects  it  may  produce  on  the  moral  character,  as  well 
as  on  the  physical  frame  of  the  unhappy  patient.  While  some  may  fall 
into  the  fire,  and  may  be  burnt  to  death,  others  falling  into  the  water 
may  be  drowned,  although  the  pool  may  be  but  a  few  inches  deep 
(Cheyne).  They  may  fall  from  horseback,  from  a  scaffolding,  or  over 
a  precipice.  Bruises  and  fractured  limbs  are  thus  not  unfrequent.  They 
may  be  choked  while  eating,  or  they  may  be  suffocated  in  bed.  Many 
epileptics  have  a  convulsive  action  or  tic  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  or 
their  legs  waste,  and  are  unable  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body.  In 
some  instances  the  leg  has  been  fixed  under  the  thigh — a  contraction 
which  has  lasted  more  than  a  year;  while  in  others  the  patient  has 
become  paralytic. 

Cases  of  hystero-epilepsy  usually  do  not  tend  towards  recovery,  though 
recovery  occasionally  occurs.  It  may  continue  for  many  years  without 
any  perceptible  influence  upon  the  health  or  mental  condition  of  the 
patient,  which  is  not  the  case  in  true  ej^ilepsy ;  and  when  death  occurs  it 
appears  to  result  from  intercurrent  disease  which,  in  relation  to  the  primary 
disease,  may  be  termed  accidental. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  divides  itself  into  what  is  to  be  done 
during  the  paroxysm,  and  subsequently  during  tlie  intervals. 

When  adults  are  labouring  under  the  paroxysm,  little,  in  general,  can 
or  ought  to  be  done  except  bringing  the  patient  into  the  fresh  air,  taking  off 
what  may  be  around  the  neck,  and  baring  the  chest,  together  with  the 
more  imperative  duty  of  preventing  the  patient  doing  himself  any  injury. 
Bleeding,  so  often  had  recourse  to,  is  rarely  found  beneficial ;  except, 
however,  as  regards  females,  in  cases  of  suppressed  menstruation.  If, 
however,  the  paroxysm  be  greatly  prolonged,  the  application  of  cold 
to  the  head,  and  opening  the  temporal  artery,  where  symptoms  of 
excessive  cerebral  congestion  are  obvious,  may  be  of  some  service,  as  ir 
cases  recognised  as  plethoric.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  shorten  th( 
paroxysm  as  much  as  possible.    Dr.  Sieveking  recommends  that  a  tna,. 
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be  made  of  the  galvanic  current  during  the  fit.    The  conductors  should 
be  moistened  sponges,  so  as  to  insure  the  passage  of  the  current  to  the 
deeper-seated  tissues.     The  inhalation  of  ammonia  or  of  chloroform,  or 
of  nitrite  of  amyl ;  or  a  dose  of  sal-volatile,  or  of  ether,  has  been  found 
useful.    The  nitrite  of  amyl  not  only  postpones,  but  altogether  prevents 
epileptic  seizures.    "  A  vinaigrette,  or  small  stoppered  bottle,  containing  a 
sponge  soaked  in  nitrite  of  amyl,  and  carried  in  the  pocket,  so  as  to  be  at 
hand,  will  be  found  a  safeguard  to  many  sufferers  from  epilepsy.  Where- 
ever  there  is  time  after  the  initiation  of  the  coma,  and  before  the 
development  of  the  proper  phenomena  of  the  fit,  to  breathe  the  nitrite 
I  of  amyl  freely,  the  fit,  with  its  terrible  accompaniments  and  disastrous 
sequelae,  may  in  many  instances  be  not  merely  postponed,  but  abolished" 
(Dr.  Crichton  Browne,  West  Riding  Asylum  Reports,  Vol.  III.,  p.  154). 
The  paroxysm  over,  the  probable  exciting  cause  of  the  paroxysm  should 
!  investigated,  and,  if  possible,  removed ;  the  state  of  the  bowels  should 
Ibe  particularly  inquired  into  and  regulated,  and  leeches  should  be  applied 
to  the  temples  if  the  headache  be  severe.    In  women,  also,  the  catamenia, 
|if  defective  or  excessive,  should  be  remedied.    These  few  simple  rules  are 
)f  the  first  importance,  not  only  as  removing  the  immediate  inconveniences 
incident  to  the  attack,  but  also  as  a  means  of  prolonging  the  interval,  and 
)erhaps  preventing  its  future  occurrence.    We  must  take  into  account, 
md  search  out  for  all  causes  which  may  have  contributed  to  the  malady, 
[n  assuming  the  charge  of  an  epileptic,  it  is  necessary  to  commence  first 
)y  regulating  the  external  relations  of  the  patient,  his  habits,  and  his 
Dodily  health,  so  that  every  suspicious  condition  of  his  life  to  which 
origin  of  the  disease  can  in  any  way  be  ascribed  may  be  corrected 
[Niemeyer).    In  a  few  instances  the  patient,  by  the  adoption  of  certain 
pules,  is  cured,  and  the  prevailing  principles  of  treatment  in  epilepsy 
painly  consist  in  local  derivation,  or  counter-irritation  directed  to  subdue 
lerebral  congestion,  and  in  the  use  of  such  tonic  remedies  as  may  be 
pdicated  by  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  individual 
Irgans,  and  how  their  several  functions  are  performed.    The  intensity 
If  the  headache  suggests  more  or  less  active  counter-irritation  by  blisters, 
try  or  wet  cupping,  ointment  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  setons,  or  even  the  actual 
nutery  applied  under  chloroform  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
1  The  medicinal  remedies  that  have  been  employed  are  valerian,  iron,  zinc, 
minine,  musk,  opium,  asafcetida,  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  camphor, 
md  the  preparations  of  turpentine.    The  nitrate  of  silver,  once  esteemed  a 
Ipecific  in  this  complaint,  has  not  only  failed,  but,  by  occasionally  staining 
Ihe  rete  mucosum  of  a  dingy  hue,  has  often  permanently  disfigured  the 
atient.    Of  the  long  catalogue  of  remedies  which  has  been  mentioned, 
ach  medicine  is  perhaps  useful  for  a  few  weeks ;  but  after  that  period  its 
[pod  effects  are,  for  the  most  part,  lost,  so  that  it  would  appear  to  act 
fither  mentally  than  physically  in  removing  the  cause  and  altering  the 
'lorbid  tendency. 

Whatever  remedies  or  course  of  treatment  you  pursue,  do  not  appear  to 
jjespond,  or  use  any  other  language  to  the  patient  than  that  of  hope.  Avoid 
Ttravagant  promises,  as  inconsistent  with  that  love  of  truth  which  ought 
cliaracterise  every  professional  man ;  but  unless  you  have  the  strongest 
VOL.  II.  S 
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evidence  against  it,  do  not  yourself,  nor  allow  your  patient,  to  abandon 
hope"  (Dr.  ToDD,  "Clinical  Lectures,"  Medical  Times,  August  12,  1854). 

The  employment  of  purgatives  is  indicated,  for  the  removal  of  waste 
matter,  to  act  as  a  derivative  from  the  head,  to  expel  foreign  matters  or 
worms  from  the  intestines,  and  generally  to  regulate  the  bowels ;  and  the 
laxatives  most  suited  to  epileptics  are  rhubarb,  compound  colocynth  pill,  aloes, 
castor-oil,  iaraxicum,  sulphur  in  combination  with  magnesia  or  rhubarb;  and  the 
PuUna,  Hunyadi  Jdnos,  Friedrischall,  or  Carlsbad  bitter  waters.  Half  a 
tumblerful  or  less,  taken  in  the  morning,  generally  produces  a  full  pul- 
taceous  evacuation  in  two  to  three  hours.  The  judicious  use  of  an 
anthelmintic  sometimes  frees  the  patient  from  the  disease  as  well  as  from 
a  tapeworm  or  other  parasite,  which  not  unfrequently  may  be  the  eccentric 
source  of  the  fits.  Independently  of  its  anthelmintic  properties,  however, 
both  Drs.  Watson  and  Sieveking  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  tur- 
pentine.   It  may  be  given  in  half-drachm  doses  every  six  hours. 

If  a  scar,  foreign  body,  tumor,  or  neuroma,  be  found  pressing  on  a 
peripheral  nerve,  its  removal  by  operation  may  cure  the  epilepsy.  Dr. 
Echeverria  has  recently  given  a  table  of  145  epileptics  who  were  trephined, 
with  the  results,  which  furnishes  irrefragable  proofs  of  the  utility  of  tre- 
phining in  epilepsy  produced  by  injury  to  the  cranium  (London  Med.  Record, 
May  15,  1879,  p.  169). 

The  preparations  of  iron  and  zinc  are  the  most  useful  tonics ;  and  for 
the  general  principles  on  which  iron  may  be  administered,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  pages  on  Ancemia. 

Dr.  Trousseau  believed  that  belladonna  is  the  least  inefficacious  of  all 
the  remedies  for  epilepsy,  and  from  its  use  he  not  only  obtained  alleviation 
and  improvement  in  many  cases,  but  was  able  to  count  upon  a  certain 
number  of  cures  {Clinique  MMicale,  t.  ii.,  p.  95).    His  formula  is, — 

AtropicB  Sulphatis,  gr.  j. ;  Sp.  Vini  Gallici,  Tr^c.  M.  One  drop  of  this 
solution  is  to  be  given  every  day  in  the  morning,  if  the  attacks  happen  in 
the  daytime  ;  or  in  the  evening,  if  during  the  night ;  the  dose  to  be 
increased  by  one  drop  for  each  succeeding  month,  and  to  be  always  taken 
at  the  same  period  of  the  day.  It  should  not  be  pushed  beyond  the  first 
toxical  indications.  If  the  dose  is  not  well  borne,  it  should  be  inci-eased 
only  every  second  or  third  or  fourth  month.  When  improvement  is 
apparent,  the  quantity  given  in  the  last  dose  should  be  continued  for 
some  time,  and  then  gradually  lessened,  and  finally  stopped,  to  be,  after 
an  interval,  resumed. 

A  year  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  test  the  influence  of  belladonna,  and  if  in 
the  succeeding  year  some  improvement  follows,  the  treatment  is  to  be 
maintained  for  two,  three,  and  four  years  (1.  c,  p.  95).  Dr.  Trousseau, 
however,  in  practice  seems  to  have  adopted  a  mixed  treatment,  giving 
belladonna  in  the  morning,  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
or  the  lactate  of  zinc,  in  the  evening,  alternating  these  last  every  ten 
days.    The  following  are  his  modes  of  administration : — 

B.  Argenii  Nitratis,  gr.  ij.;  Pulv.  Acacice,  Aquce  distil.,  aa  q.  s.  Div. 
pil.  X.    One  every  night.  Or, 
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R.  Cupri  Sulphatis,  gr.  xx. ;  Pulv.  Sacchari,  3j.  Div.  in  pil.  xx.  Two 
every  night.  Or, 

Br.  Zinci  Lactatis,  3j. ;  Pulv.  Sacchari,  3ij.  Div.  in  pil.  xx.  One 
every  night.  Or,  the  zinc  may  be  made  into  pills  with  the  conserve  of 
roses. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  the  bromide  of  potassium  has  been  largely  used 
in  epilepsy,  and  the  testimony  to  its  utility  in  the  disorder  is  uniform  and 
strong.    Dr.  C.  B.  Radcliffe  writes  : — "In  the  summer  of  1858  I  began  to 
give  this  medicine  almost  promiscuously  in  cases  of  epilepsy  and  epilepti- 
form disorder,  and  from  that  time  to  this  (1864)  I  have  been  continually 
finding  fresh  reasons  for  persevering  in  the  practice.    .    .    .    The  con- 
clusion at  which  I  have  arrived  is,  that  bromide  of  potassium  is  the  only 
remedy  in  epilepsy  upon  which  most  dependence  can  be  placed."  The 
late  Dr.  Bazire,  in  a  note  to  his  translation  of  Trousseau's  Clinical  Lectures, 
speaks  thus  of  the  experience  of  the  physicians  of  the  Hospital  for  the 
Epileptic  and  Paralysed  in  London,  and  of  his  own,  with  this  remedy : — 
"  The  results  obtained  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
infinitely  superior  to  all  other  remedies  that  have  been  recommended 
against  epilepsy.    It  is  certainly  far  superior  to  belladonna  in  its  power  of 
diminishing  the  frequency  and  severity  of  epileptic  attacks  and  epilepti- 
form seizures  in  general ;  nay  more,  of  warding  off  the  attacks,  lengthen- 
ing the  intervals  between  them,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  bringing  on  a  cure" 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  99).    The  most  recent,  and  a  very  high  authority,  Dr.  J, 
Russell  Reynolds,  in  his  excellent  article  on  Epilepsy  (System  of  Medicine, 
Vol.  II.,  1868),  says: — "Bromide  of  potassium  is  the  one  medicine  which 
has,  so  far  as  I  know,  proved  of  real  service  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy. 
In  large  doses  it  has  scarcely  ever  failed  to  give  much  relief.  Given 
m  doses  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  three  times  daily,  it  has 
had  these  effects  : — In  some  cases  it  has  completely  cured  the  patient,  and 
the  cure  has  been  permanent  for  years,  and  is  so  now.    In  others  it  has 
arrested  the  attacks,  so  that  none  have  occurred  for  periods  varying  from 
a  few  months  to  two  or  three  years ;  but  on  the  omission  of  the  medicine 
the  seizures  have  returned.    In  such  cases  the  attacks  have  again  ceased 
on  the  readministration  of  the  medicine.    In  a  third  series  of  cases  it  has 
diminished  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  seizures,  but  has  not  removed 
them  altogether ;  the  patients,  while  taking  the  bromide,  have  had  one- 
alf  or  one-third  the  number  of  fits  to  which  they  were  habituated.  Such 
atients  have  gone  back  to  the  old  frequency  of  recurrence  when  the  drug 
as  been  omitted,  and  have  again  improved  when  it  has  been  readmini- 
tered.    In  a  fourth,  but  very  much  smaller  number,  it  has  been  good  for 
time,  and^  then  has  appeared  to  cease;  and  in  a  fifth,  and  yet  smaller 
roportion,  it  has  been  apparently  without  any  appreciable  effect.    .    .  . 
t  is  to  be  demonstrated  that  there  is  yet  something  'specific'  in  the 
ctionof  bromide  of  potassium"  (pp.  280,  281).    Dr.  Voisin,  of  the  Sal- 
^triere  Hospital  says,  that  it  does  not  cure  absolutely,  but  diminishes  the 
isorder  in  a  marked  degree,  lessening  and  even  suppressing  the  nervous 
rethism  {Bui.  de  TUrapeutique,  1867).    Dr.  Edward  Fox  reports  fifty- 
cases  in  which  bromide  of  potassium,  in  not  less  than  twenty-grain 
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doses,  was  found  "  satisfactory,"  and  ten  cases  in  which  it  wholly  failed,  in 
one  of  which  belladonna  was  more  successful  {St.  Gem-ge's  Hospital  Eeports, 
Vol.  II.,  1867).  Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  than  whom  few  have  had  as  large 
experience  in  this  disease,  began  to  use  the  bromide  of  potassium  in  large 
doses  towards  the  end  of  1860.  He  writes: — "I  was  soon  led  to  associate 
the  iodide  of  potassium  with  the  bromide :  and  it  became  almost  at  once 
evident  that,  in  most  cases  of  epilepsy  (whether  idiopathic,  symptomatic, 
or  sympathetic,  but  especially  in  that  form,  which  is  much  more  common 
than  it  is  admitted  to  be,  in  which  that  convulsive  affection  is  allied  with, 
or  due  to,  a  congestion  of  the  base  of  the  brain  or  its  meninges),  these  two 
remedies  did  more  good  than  either  of  them  alone.  By  the  end  of  1861, 
after  I  had  ascertained  that  the  bromide  of  ammonium  has  a  special  thera- 
peutic influence  in  cases  of  congestion  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  spinal  cord,  I  began  to  associate  that  salt  with  the 
bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy.  .  .  .  That 
mode  of  treatment  has  been  submitted  to  an  extensive  trial,  which  leaves 
no  doubt  as  regards  its  superiority.  Although  certainly  it  does  not  often 
cure  permanently,  it  usually  diminishes  considerably,  the  violence  and  the 
frequency  of  the  attacks,  and  is  much  more  successful  than  the  various  modes 
of  treatment  by  the  best  remedies  against  epilepsy,  such  as  atropine  or 
belladonna,  the  sulphate  of  copper,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  strychnine,  valerian, 
zinc,  digitalis,  or  the  means  of  counter-irritation  by  applications  of  ice, 
moxas,  croton  oil,  &c.,  on  the  spine  or  the  head  "  {Lectures  on  the  Diagnosis 
and  Treatment  of  Functional  Nervous  Diseases,  1868,  pp.  81,  82).  His  usual 
prescription  is : — 

R.  Potassii  lodidi,  3j-  ',  Potassii  Sromidi,  3].  ;  Ammonii  Bromidi,  3ijss.  J 
Potassce  Bicarhonatis,  )ii.  ;  Infus.  Cahimbce,  f  ^vj.  M. 

A  teaspoonful  before  each  of  the  three  meals,  and  three  teaspoonfuls  at 
bedtime,  in  a  little  water. 

Dr.  Ayer  and  others  have  preferred  the  sodium  salt  instead  of  the 
potassium  salt,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  have  the  same  depressing  effect  on 
the  cardiac  muscle  in  large  doses  as  the  iodide  of  potassium  has.  It  may 
be  given  in  from  10  to  30  grains  three  times  a  day.  Dr.  James  Ayer's 
mode  of  prescription  is  as  follows  : — 

R.  Sodii  Bromidi,  lodidi  Bromidi,  Ammonii  Bromidi,  aa  ."iii-  Potassii 
iodidi,  Ammonii  iodidi,  aa  3iss.  ;  Ammonice  sesqui-carbonatis,  Ji;  Tinctur<B 
Calumbce,  f^iss  ;  Aquas  distillatce,  ad.  3viii.  ;  misce. 

The  full  dose  of  this  compound  is  a  drachm  and  a  half  before  each 
meal,  and  three  drachms  at  bed-time.  At  the  outset  the  patients  are 
informed  that  regular  treatment  must  go  on  for  two  years,  after  which  the 
dose  must  be  left  to  the  patient's  discretion,  when,  except  for  averting 
threatened  attacks,  full  doses  are  no  longer  advisable.  As  a  tonic,  drachn 
doses  of  the  following  mixture  may  at  the  same  time  be  taken  after  eacl 
meal : — 

R.  Strychnice  sulphatis,  gr.  i. ;  Acidi  sulphurici  diluti  1T\,  x. ;  Ai 
distillatcByfyiY. ;  misce. 
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The  strychnia  may  be  given  in  smaller  doses  to  begin  with.  In  all 
cases  the  diet  must  be  carefully  regulated  {London  Med.  Record,  March 
15,  1878,  p.  128). 

In  syphilitic  epilepsy,  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  increased  to  five  or  six 
,  drachms.  Where  the  attacks  begin  with  violent  laryngismus,  the  bromide 
of  ammonium  is  raised  to  three  or  four  drachms,  and  the  bromide  of  potassium 
diminished  by  two  drachms.  The  following  rules  have  been  laid  down  as 
to  the  use  of  these  remedies  : — The  quantity  of  these  medicines  to  be  taken 
daily  should  be  large  enough  to  produce  an  evident,  though  not  complete, 
anaesthesia  of  the  fauces  and  upper  parts  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  this 
quantity  varying,  with  the  patient's  idiosyncrasy,  from  forty-five  to  eighty 
grains  of  the  bromide  of  potassium,  and  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-five 
grains  of  the  bromide  of  ammonium,  when  only  one  of  these  salts  is  given, 
and  a  lesser  quantity  of  each,  but  especially  of  the  ammonium,  when  given 
together  (Clymer). 

These  remedies  very  rarely  produce  a  good  effect  in  epilepsy  without 
causing  an  acne-like  eruption  in  the  face,  arms,  neck,  and  shoulders ;  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  positive  relation  between  the  intensity  of  the  eruption 
and  their  efficacy.  It  is  important,  therefore,  when  there  is  no  eruption, 
and  also  when  it  begins  to  disappear,  to  increase  the  dose,  unless  the 
dose  given  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  already  so  large  that  any  increase 
brings  on  great  sleepiness  in  the  daytime,  a  decided  lack  of  will  and  of 
mental  activity,  dulness  of  the  senses,  drooping  of  the  head,  considerable 
•weakness  of  body,  and  a  somewhat  tottering  gait.  It  is  never  safe  for  a 
patient  taking  these  drugs  to  be  even  one  day  without  them,  so  long  as  he 
is  not  been  quite  free  from  the  attacks  for  at  least  fifteen  months. 
Bvn  and  quinine  should  not  be  given  in  epilepsy,  unless  the  ailment  is 
complicated  with  ancemia  or  malarial  poisoning,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
form  of  the  double  salt  of  the  citrate  of  iron  and  strychnine. 

A  gentle  purge  every  five  or  six  weeks  maintains  the  power  of  the 
bromides  (Brown-Sequard,  1.  c,  pp.  84-86). 

In  night-seizures  the  bromide  of  potassium  would  seem  to  have  less 
influence  than  in  day-fits  (Duckworth,  Williajvis). 

The  debilitating  efi'ect  of  the  bromides  ought  to  be  lessened  by  the  use 
1  of  strychnine,  arsenic,  the  oxide  of  silver,  ammonia,  cod-liver  oil,  cold  douches 
1  or  shower-baths,  and  a  nourishing  diet.  There  is  an  antagonism  between 
\  strychnine  and  the  bromides,  and,  when  prescribed  together,  the  dose  of 
I  the  bromides  must  be  increased. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Seguin  has  also  called  attention,  in  the  New  York  Medical 
I  Association,  to  the  evil  effects  which  may  follow  the  abuse  or  over  use  of 
the  various  bromides.  The  most  important  of  these  results  are — con- 
ditions of  impaired  nutrition,  and  of  nervous  atony,  which  continued 
for  months  or  even  years ;  general  debility,  Avith  weak  slow  pulse  and 
Icoldness  of  the  extremities ;  tendency  to  stupor,  slight  difficulty  in  speaking, 
Ithe  broraic  breath,  and  acne.  Regarding  the  method  of  using  the  bromide 
Isalts  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  and  other  neuroses,  he  lays  down  the 
following  rules : — (1.)  The  prolonged  use  of  bromides  is  contraindicated 
by  congenital  feebleness,  but  they  are  well  borne  by  persons  of  fairly  fuU 
habit,  and  good  nervous  power.  (2.)  The  bromides  are  indicated  in  cases 
of  abnormally  great  irritability  of  the  nervous  system  in  its  motor  (mus- 
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cular  and  vaso-motor)  and  ideational  tracts ;  (3.)  These  contraindications 
are  to  be  less  regarded  in  the  management  of  that  formidable  neurosis, 
epilepsy;  (4.)  Epilepsy  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  disease  which 
justifies  the  deliberate  production  of  a  degree  of  hromism  for  its  cure. 

Dr.  Seguin's  method  of  prescribing  the  bromides  in  the  treatment  of 
a  case  of  "  idiopathic "  epilepsy  is  the  following.  Two  solutions  are 
employed  : — 

R.  Potassii  hromidi,  gi. ;  Ammonii  bromidi,  gss. ;  Aquce  fontance,  "^v'ly; 
misce:  to  be  given  by  the  teaspoonful;  and,  R.  Sodii  broynidi,  §i.; 
Ammonii  bromidi,  5SS. ;  Aquce  font,  gvij.;  rnisce:  to  be  given  by  the 
teaspoonful. 

The  quantity  administered  is  to  be  so  divided  as  to  give  by  far  the 
largest  dose  in  the  evening.  The  bromide  is  to  be  cautiously  increased, 
still  keeping  the  nocturnal  dose  the  largest,  until  slight  bromism  is  produced; 
Avhich  is  usually  necessary  to  be  maintained  for  months,  but  just  as  little 
is  to  be  given  as  may  prevent  the  attack.  The  precise  quantity  required 
must  be  studied  in  each  case.  Children  tolerate  the  bromides,  as  well  as 
the  iodides,  in  relatively  large  doses.  It  is  of  imiwrtance  to  thoroughly 
dilute  the  bromides  in  order  to  facilitate  their  absorption — the  dose  to  be 
taken  in  a  wineglassful  or  half  a  tumblerful  of  water.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  the  bromides  be  discontinued ;  they  may  be  diminished, 
but  not  stopped  entirely ;  and  they  should  be  continued  at  least  three 
years  after  the  last  attack.  The  adjunct  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of 
measures  to  prevent  the  acne  to  a  certain  extent,  such  as  the  occasional 
use  of  arsenic,  sulphur-ointment,  mercurial  plaster,  and  alkaline  lotions; 
to  correct  the  general  debility  or  slight  paresis,  by  the  use  of  strychnia, 
nux  vomica,  oxide  of  zinc,  and  quinia ;  to  relieve  the  dizziness  by  the 
inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl,  by  stimulants,  and  by  quinia ;  regulating  the 
patient's  diet  and  hygiene,  and  the  use  of  cream,  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  A 
quinine,  phosphorus,  strychnia,  with  nitro-muriatic  acid.  In  certain  cases  I 
such  medicines  as  acted  more  directly  upon  the  morbid  state  of  the  ner-I 
vous  centres  were  associated  with  the  bromides,  and  the  favourite  among| 
these  was  belladonna  {London  Medical  Record,  June  15,  1877,  p.  221).  '] 

Picroioxinc  has  been  found  to  possess  anti-convulsive  properties.  It  ms^j 
originally  recommended  by  Dr.  Crichton  Browne  in  the  treatment  oK' 
epilepsy,  and  his  experiments  have  been  recently  confirmed  by  Planat. 

Clinical  familiarity  with  epilepsy,  and  a  history  of  its  therapeutics,  g( 
to  show  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  belief  in  any  specific  against  thi 
affection,  and  the  physician  who  promises  a  cure,  or  even  relief,  by  mean 
of  any  one  remedy  in  this  disorder,  runs  the  risk  of  damaging  not  onl 
himself,  but  his  art.    It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  that,  in  a  certai 
number  of  cases  of  epilepsy  not  apparently  caused  by  any  coarse  cerebr 
lesion,  the  severity  and  frequency  of  the  seizures  may  be  greatly  abridge 
so  that  the  sufferers  may  be  brought  to  enjoy  often  a  great  degree 
immunity  and  comfort.  The  proportion  of  such  cases  to  the  whole  miml 
afflicted  is,  perhaps,  few,  but  it  is  still  sufficiently  numerous  to  give  he 
and  encouragement  to  further  trial.     Such  results,  however,  can  01 
be  surely  gained  by  means  which  will  increase  and  develop  vital  pcv 
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generally.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  tonic  treatment  does  not 
alone  consist  in  the  administration  of  a  tonic  drug.  Whilst  many  cases 
of  epilepsy  demand  the  use  of  tonic  medicines  to  fulfil  certain  present 
indications,  they  should  in  no  sense  be  looked  on  as  curative,  or  even 
remedial,  but  only  as  adjuvants,  and  "when  they  have  done  their  work 
should  be  laid  aside.  Of  this  class  of  remedies  none,  perhaps,  is  more 
valuable  than  arsenic,  given  in  minute  doses.  Where  there  is  ancemia, 
iron  or  manganese  is  required.  But  a  general  restorative  system  must  be 
adopted  and  persevered  in. 

The  diet  of  the  epileptic  should  not  consist  of  much  meat  (nor  much 
nitrogenised  food),  nor  miich  of  anything.  It  ought  to  be  spare  diet — 
simple  and  unstimulative,  and  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  alcohol.  After 
a  prolonged  investigation  on  the  influence  of  diet  in  epilepsy,  carried  on  at 
the  West  Eiding  Asylum,  by  Dr.  John  Merson,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  farinaceous  diet  is  likely  to  be  more  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
epilepsy  than  a  nitrogenous  one  {West  Biding  Lunatic  Asylum  Reports,  Vol. 
v.,  p.  1).  The  food  should  contain,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  digestive 
organs  will  permit,  a  certain  proportion  of  fatty  and  oily  constituents, 
and  in  most  cases  cod-liver  oil  may  be  given  with  advantage.  The  hypo- 
phosphifes,  as  a  vehicle  for  the  introduction  of  phosphorus  into  the  system, 
would  seem  to  be  of  service  in  improving  the  general  nutrition. 

The  maintenance  of  the  activity  of  the  cutaneous  function  is  of  the 
first  importance.  In  the  beginning  an  occasional  vapour  or  hot-air  bath 
may  be  taken ;  afterwards  tepid  salt  or  fresh-water  baths,  followed  by  a 
general  grooming  of  the  skin.  Exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  gymnastics, 
both  measured  by  the  strength  of  the  patient,  are  to  be  insisted  upon,  as 
well  as  such  means  as  will  promote  the  expansion  of  the  lung  tissue. 
With  physical  training,  mental  and  moral  training  should  be  combined. 

Such  are  the  general  principles  of  the  rational  or  restorative  treatment 
of  epilepsy,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  give  a  larger  measure  of  success  than 
a  reliance  upon  any  one  of  the  innumerable  specifics  that  have  had 
-questionable  and  temporary  repute.  If  a  successful  issue  is  to  be  had, 
perseverance  and  confidence,  both  on  the  part  of  the  physician  and  the 
patient,  are  chief  conditions  of  success,  and  this  should  be  fairly  stated  at 
the  outset  to  the  sufferer  and  his  friends. 

Ice  appHed  to  the  cervical  spine  has  caused  the  severe  paroxysms  of 
hystero-epilepsy  to  cease  (Gowers). 


CATALEPSY. 

Latin  Eq.,  Catalepsis;  French  Eq.,  Catalepsie;  German  Eq.,  Catalepsie; 
Italian  Eq.,  Catalepsia. 

Definition. — A  sudden  suppression  of  consciousness  ;  but  instead  of  falling 
down  convulsed,  as  in  hysteria,  the  patients  maintain  the  position  in  which  they 
were  when  the  attack  commenced.  The  limbs  and  trunk  persist  in  a  state  of 
ialanced  muscular  contractions;  the  same  expression  of  countenance  is  preserved 
which  may  chance  to  be  at  the  moment  of  seizure.  If  sitting,  the  patient 
continues  to  sit;  if  standing,  he  continues  to  stand;  if  occupied  in  any 
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mechanical  employment,  he  continues  fixed  in  one  attitude;  and  if  he  is  under 
the  influence  of  any  passion,  the  countenance  retains  ds  erpresston 

vZZgJ  -T\l  is  an  extremely  rare  form  of  nervous  disease,  appax- 
en%  intermediate  between  hysteria  and  epdepsy,  but  probably  more 
aU  ed  to  hysteria.  It  affects  the  two  sexes  nearly  with  equal  frequency. 
S  Reynolds  has  observed  the  cataleptic  state  ensue  m  cases  of  chronic 
ramoUissement  of  the  brain,  and  in  tubercular  meningit  s;  and  Dr 
Layco  rcompares  the  conditi  to  the  state  presented  by  the  so-called 
"ZZ  stiZ'  The  combination  of  fixed  attitude  and  of  unvarying 
exZsion  gWes  to  the  patient  the  air  of  a  statue  rather  than  that  of  a 
S  beTnl,  and  he  appears  as  if  suddenly  changed  to  stone.  The  most 
Siarkable  circumstance,  however,  in  this  disease  is  that  the  attitude  of 
Zhodj  and  position  of  the  limbs  admit  of  being  changed  almost  into  a. 
Sany  new  forms  as  a  painter's  lay  figure,  and  the  new  PO-t.on  howev^ 
Sco^venient,  and  almost  volitionally  impossible,  is  preserved  till  again 
changed,  or  until  the  paroxysm  has  subsided 

Besides  this  singular  state,  consciousness  is  suspended,  and  the  patient 
nei^::;  redes  any  impreskon  from  extern^  objects,  -  re  an^^^^^^^^^^ 
recollection  of  what  has  happened  during  the  fit.     In  this  lespect 
hetlse  approaches  in  character  to  epilepsy.    TJ^e  organic 
of  life,  however,  continue  to  be  performed,  though  feebly.    The  pu  e 
and  respiration  kre  regular,  only  the  former  is  smaller  and  the  latt  r 
less  frequent  than  in  health.    The  colour  of  the  countenance  is  eithe 
Sle  or  undergoes  no  change.     The  fit  may  last  a  few  minu  s  or  a 
few  Ws    an^d  is  said  to'  have   continued  in   some  ca^es  three  o 
four  days     The  patient  at  length  awakes  as  from  sleep  and  generally 
whh  a  cl  ep  sigh,  when  all  the  functions  of  the  body  are  suddenly  restored 
The  attack  is  ^e^erally  sudden,  and  without  any  previous  ^y^-V^om. 
it  is  sometimfs  preceded  by  headache,  stiffness  of  the  neck,  or  some 
oUous"^^^^       xnind  or'body.    The  return  of  the  paroxysm  is  ve^ 
uncertain,  but  the  disease  seldom  subsides  with  the  first  attack  Mo 
cases  occ;r  shortly  after  the  development  of  puberty,  in  consequence 
violent  emotion,  and,  more  particularly,  ^^^/^  to  the  affections  K^^^^ 
also  been  known  to  occur  after  severe  fits  of  ague,  and  it  is  occas  onal  y 
followed   by  religious   mania,  mysticism,  somnambulism,  and   ec  tasy 
(Althaus).    In  this  latter  condition  the  patient  is  absorbed  m  some  all 
Engrossing  fancy  or  delusion  in  the  widest  and  wildest  range  of  vanety. 

!n  connection  with  these  particular  states,  two  ^^^^  ^^erest^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
are  referred  to  here  in  illustration  of  some  very  remarkable  phenomena 
aSed  to  hysteria,  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  mania,  and  double  consciousness 
They  are  describ;d  V  li-  Bristowe  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of 

^'ThlTolwiifcase,  given  by  Dr.  Gooch,  will  exemplify  the  cata- 

'''a  ladTwIo  laboured  habitually  under  melancholy,  a  few>ays  aftei 
parturiti Jn  was  seized  with  catalepsy,  and  presented  the  ollo-ng  appea 
ances  —She  was  lying  in  bed  motionless,  and  apparently  sense  es  .  i 
"  thought  the  pupils  of  her  eyes  were  dilated,  and  some  appre^-^^^^^ 
,  entertained  of  effusion  on  the  brain;  but  on  examimng  them  clo^e 
found  they  readily  contracted  when  the  light  fell  upon  them. 


was 
were 
it  was 
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eyes  were  open,  but  there  was  no  rising  of  the  chest,  no  movement  of  the 
nostril,  no  appearance  of  respiration.  The  only  signs  of  life  were  warmth 
and  a  pulse  which  was  120,  and  Aveak.  Her  faeces  and  urine  had  been 
voided  in  bed.  In  attempting  to  rouse  her  from  this  senseless  state  the 
trunk  of  the  body  was  lifted  up  and  placed  so  far  back  as  to  form  an 
obtuse  angle  with  the  lower  extremities,  and  in  this  posture,  with  nothing 
to  support  her,  she  continued  sitting  for  many  minutes.  One  arm  was 
now  raised,  and  then  the  other,  and  in  the  posture  they  were  placed  they 
remained.  It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  her  sitting  up  staring  lifelessly, 
her  arms  outstretched,  yet  without  any  visible  signs  of  animation.  She 
was  very  thin  and  pallid,  and  looked  like  a  corpse  that  had  been  propped 
up  and  stiffened  in  that  attitude.  She  was  now  taken  out  of  bed  and 
placed  upright,  and  attempts  were  made  to  rouse  her  by  calling  loudly  in 
her  ears,  but  in  vain ;  she  stood  up,  indeed,  but  as  inanimate  as  a  statue. 
The  slightest  push  put  her  off  her  balance,  and  she  made  no  exertion  to 
regain  it,  and  would  have  fallen  had  she  not  been  caught.  She  went  into 
this  state  three  times ;  the  first  lasted  fourteen  hours,  the  second  twelve 
hours,  and  the  third  nine  hours,  with  waking  intervals  of  three  days  after 
the  first  fit,  and  of  one  day  after  the  second ;  after  this  time  the  disease 
assumed  the  ordinary  form  of  melancholia.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
symptoms  such  as  these  were  feigned ;  but  there  are  cases  beyond  sus- 
picion of  this  kind;  and  another  very  interesting  case  is  related  by  Dr. 
George  Buchanan  in  The  Glasgoiv  Medical  Journal  for  July,  1857.  It  is 
an  instance  of  this  singular  affection  occurring  in  the  male  sex. 

Prognosis. — The  affection  is  generally  innoent;  but  as  it  is  apt  to  be 
associated  with  cerebral  disease  (of  which  it  may  be  a  symptom)  which 
may  end  in  cerebritis,  apoplexy,  or  disorders  of  the  intellect,  and  also  with 
serious  organic  disease  of  the  viscera  (Reynolds,  Wood),  it  behoves  the 
physician  to  be  guarded  in  predicting  results,  especially  in  our  ignorance 
of  its  nature.  In  children  it  may  occur  as  a  sequela  of  tubercular  men- 
ingitis. 

Treatment. — No  constant  line  of  treatment  can  be  stated.  The  indi- 
vidual case  must  be  judged  of  upon  its  own  merits,  and  prescribed  for 
according  to  the  principles  which  have  guided  the  dictates  of  treatment  in 
the  allied  nervous  affections. 

TETANUS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Tetanus;  French  Eq.,  TSianos;  German  Eq.,  Tetanus— ^jn., 
Starrlcrampf;  Italian  Eq.,  Tetano. 

Definition. — Involuntary,  persistent,  intense,  and  painful  contractions,  cramps, 
or  spasms  of  more  or  less  extensive  groups  of  voluntary  muscles ;  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  body  may  seem  to  be  affected,  the  spasm  yielding  and  becoming 
intermittent  in  some  groups  of  m.uscles,  while  at  the  same  time  it  exists  in  others^ 
or  the  continuous  tonic  spasms  are  characterised  by  paroxysmal  aggravation  of 
extreme  intensity. 

Pathology. — This  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system.  It  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  described  by  Aretseus. 
with  all  his  usual  terseness  and  precision. 
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(a.)  Causation. — Sometimes  idiopathic  in  its  origin  (but  more  often 
traumatic),  it  has  been  classed  as  of  functional  origin;  and  its  treatment 
has  been  assigned  to  the  physician  or  the  surgeon  according  to  the  latent 
or  apparent  source  of  the  disease.  But  such  distinctions  are  purely  con- 
ventional, since  it  matters  not  whether  an  external  wound  be  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  concerned.  Some 
antecedent  disturbing  cause  exists,  usually,  if  not  invariably,  peripheral 
in  its  nature,  and  affecting  some  distant  part  of  the  nervous  system. 
Idiopathic,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  synonymous  with 
"  causeless  "  or  "  spontaneous."  It  merely  or  more  often  means  that  the 
cause  is  unseen,  or  has  not  been  identified  or  demonstrated,  and  is 
therefore  probably  unknown,  or  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture. 

Tetanus  is  capable  of  being  induced  by  a  variety  of  noxious  or  poisonous 
agents ;  but  it  is  most  frequently  met  with  as  the  result  of  wounds,  espe- 
cially of  contused  or  lacerated  wounds,  as  gunshot;  or  wounds  made  by  large 
projectiles,  as  cannon-balls,  bombs;  or  of  the  amputations  rendered  neces- 
sary by  those  wounds;  or  from  punctured  wounds,  or  wounds  in  which 
foreign  bodies  remain  lodged  in  the  part.  Also  after  burns  by  fire,  quick- 
lime, or  boiling  water,  or  by  scalds  from  steam.  Injuries  of  this  kind  are 
more  dangerous  upon  the  extremities  than  upon  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Hence  tetanus  is  always  the  frightful  accompaniment  of  wars  and  battles; 
while  it  also  occurs  from  various  accidents  and  injuries,  as  well  as  idio- 
pathically  or  spontaneously  in  civil  life.  The  wound  need  not  be  exten- 
sive. The  most  insignificant  injuries  have  been  followed  by  tetanus; 
whilst  most  formidable  lacerations,  injuries,  and  operations  have  not  been 
followed  by  the  disease.  As  examples  of  insignificant  injuries  being 
followed  by  tetanus,  the  following  may  be  quoted: — Extraction  of  a 
tooth,  the  operation  of  cupping,  the  bites  of  leeches,  cutting  the  nail 
to  the  quick,  the  application  of  a  blister,  or  of  a  seton  or  issue,  the  sting 
of  a  bee,  the  prick  of  fish-bone  in  swallowing.  The  proclivities  of  certain 
parts  of  the  body,  rather  than  others,  has  also  been  noticed  as  regards  the 
development  of  this  disease.  While  a  wound  is  generally  the  remote 
cause  of  true  tetanus,  its  nature  and  site  appear  to  predispose  to  the 
development  of  the  aff'ection.  Thus  it  is  most  common  after  injuries  of 
the  ginglymoid  joints,  as  that  of  the  elbow  or  knee,  or  when  the  bone  is 
extensively  fractured  or  comminuted,  and  especially  when  spiculae  of  bone 
press  upon  nerve  trunks.  Its  occurrence  is  also  more  probable  if  a  foreign 
body  remains  in  the  wound,  and  especially  if,  after  amputation,  a  nerve 
has  been  included  in  the  ligature  round  the  artery,  thus  causing  laceration, 
contusion,  or  partial  division  of  the  nerve  by  the  ligature.  In  other 
respects,  the  state  of  the  wound  does  not  appear  to  influence  the  attack, 
for  it  appears  to  take  place  equally  whether  it  be  open  or  cicatrised, 
granulating  or  suppurating,  incised  or  contused ;  but  if  there  be  any 
difference,  Larrey  thinks  the  time  of  detaching  of  the  eschar,  especially  if ji 
the  stump  be  exposed  to  cold,  is  the  most  critical  period.  Time  tends,f: 
however,  to  destroy  the  predisposition  given  by  the  wound.  Excessive/! 
irritation  of  gunshot  wounds,  when  they  are  in  an  inflamed  condition  i;' 
before  suppuration  has  commenced,  may  give  rise  to  tetanus  (Dr.  W.  C  • 
Maclean). 

The  relative  proportion  which  the  occurrence  of  tetanus  bears  t 
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various  classes  of  surgical  lesions  are  given  by  Mr.  Poland  as  follows, 
from  the  Records  of  Guy's  Hospital  for  seven  years  (see  Holme's  System  of 
Surgery,  Vol.  I.) : — 


Major  and  minor  operations,  1364  cases. 
Wounds  of  all  varieties,  593  ,, 

Injuries  and  contusions,  856  ,, 

Burns  and  scalds,  .  458  ,, 

Compound  fractures,     .  396  ,, 

3667 


Tetanus  occurred  in  1 
9 
1 
3 
9 


23 


It  thus  appears  that  tetanus  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  more 
severe  varieties  of  injury  and  accident,  such  as  compound  fractures,  burns, 
and  injuries  to  the  fingers  and  toes.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
the  seat  of  injury  has  any  influence  in  establishing  the  disease.  One  of 
our  greatest  authorities  on  Military  Surgery  observed  it  oftener  after 
•wounds  of  the  elbow  and  knee  (Hennen);  others,  again,  from  injuries  of 
the  thumb  and  great  toe.  The  ends  of  the  nerves  in  the  fingers  and  toes 
seem  to  be  particularly  susceptible  to  the  influences  which  excite  tetanus ; 
and  so  also  are  injuries  to  the  tendons.  A  popular  belief  prevails  that 
wounds  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  are  prone  to  induce  tetanus.  In  128  cases 
recorded  by  Mr.  Curling,  110  had  received  some  injury  to  the  extremities. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Avounds  (generally)  of  the 
extremities  are  also  far  more  frequent  than  wounds  of  other  parts,  which 
may  also  account  for  their  being  considered  more  especially  liable  to 
tetanus  (Poland). 

The  conditions  most  favourable  to  the  induction  of  tetanus  are  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  especially  hot  days  followed  by  cold  nights  ;  so 
that  the  wounds  are  the  exciting,  and  exposure  to  cold,  damp,  and  chill 
the  predisposing  causes,  as  occurred  after  the  battles  of  Ferozepore  and 
Chillianwallah,  where  the  wounded  were  exposed  during  the  cold  nights 
after  exposure  to  a  burning  sun  by  day.    It  also  occurred  in  Egypt  under 
[the  same  circumstances,  as  mentioned  by  Larrey;  and  after  the  battle 
of  Ticonderoga,  where  the  wounded  were  exposed  the  whole  night  after 
the  action  in  open  boats  upon  Lake  George.    It  seems  also  more  apt  to 
occur  in  debilitated  subjects  when  the  nervous  system  is  lowered,  and  is 
said  to  be  more  common  in  hot  than  in  cold  climates ;  and  while  it  occurs 
in  all  states  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  more  apt  to  occur  during  sudden  atmos- 
pheric changes,  and  especially  a  rapid  change  from  hot  to  cold  and  damp 
weather.    It  is  more  frequent  in  spring  and  autumn  than  in  summer  or 
winter  (Porter,  Hamilton).   When  tetanus  arises  from  the  first  of  these 
Icauses,  without  any  other  being  evident,  the  tetanus  is  said  to  be  traumatic; 
when  it  arises  from  cold,  damp,  and  chills,  it  is  said  to  be  idiopathic.  The 
latter,  however,  is  believed  to  be  extremely  rare  in  this  country.  Negroes 
seem  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  Europeans.    It  follows  also  strains, 
contusions,  and  lacerations,  and  it  is  principally  from  these  latter  causes 
|that  it  is  met  with  in  civil  life.    Most  authors  consider  it  to  be  most 
sommon  in  hot  variable  climates,  as  that  of  Egypt.    After  the  battle 
)f  the  Pyramids,  says  Baron  Larrey,  five  of  the  wounded  were  attacked 
rith  tetanus.    The  same  authority  adds,  that  the  tetanus  of  Egypt  was 
luch  more  intense  than  that  he  had  observed  in  Germany.    He  states, 
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also,  that  this  disease  is  much  more  common  in  all  countries  at  those 
times  of  the  year  when  the  temperature  passes  rapidly  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other,  than  in  seasons  when  the  temperature  is  more  equal.  Thus, 
after  the  battle  of  Eylau,  fought  during  the  depth  of  winter,  not  one  of 
the  Guard,  and  very  few  of  the  line,  were  seized  with  this  affection. 

Besides  wounds,  strains,  and  contusions,  some  morbid  poisons  appear 
to  produce  tetanus.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  strychnine,  brucine,  or  their 
salts,  or  vegetable  matter  containing  either  or  both  those  alkaloids,  as 
nux  vomica,  St.  Ignatius  s  beans,  or  the  juice  of  the  upas  tree,  also  thebaine  and 
picrotoxine,  are  well-known  poisons,  each  of  them  capable  of  producing 
this  affection ;  and  the  poison  of  cholera,  in  severe  cases,  has  also  had  the 
same  result.  These  poisons,  administered  by  the  stomach  or  inoculated 
into  the  system,  induce  all  the  symptoms  of  intense  tetanus,  and  which 
has  therefore  been  termed  artificial  tetanus,  or  tetanus  tox'mis.  There  is  no 
test  by  which  the  artificial  can  be  distinguished  from  the  real  tetanus,  by 
which  the  results  of  poisoning  and  of  disease  can  be  distinguished,  except 
that  the  disease  never  proves  so  quickly  fatal  as  the  rapid  cases  of  poison- 
ing with  strychnia  (Christison  ;  see  also  Reports  of  Palmer  s  Trial.) 

Rheumatic  tetanus  may  come  from  the  influence  of  cold  alone  without 
injury,  especially  after  exposure  to  damp,  as  by  sleeping  on  the  damp 
ground,  or  by  getting  wet  through  when  perspiring  or  living  in  a  damp 
house  or  atmosphere.  The  symptoms  are  usually  slight  stiffness  in  neck 
and  jaw,  but  rarely  proceeding  to  complete  lock-jaw.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
sometimes  so  severe  as  to  be  dangerous  to  life.  Tetanus,  apparently  idio- 
pathic, has  been  said  to  come  on  after  great  fright  and  from  irritation  of 
peripheral  nerves  in  the  internal  organs,  such  as  worms,  ulcer  of  the 
rectum,  pleurisy,  and  pericarditis.  Such  cases  are  excessively  rare 
(Althaus). 

All  ages  are  liable  to  this  disease,  and  even  new-born  children  suffer 
from  it — the  "  trismus  nascentium  " — ascribed  to  the  tying  of  the  navel- 
string.  It  occurs  between  the  first  and  fifth  day  after  separation  of  the 
cord.  Although  not  so  frequent  in  Europe,  it  is  a  form  of  tetanus  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  tropics,  especially  amongst  the  coloured  popu- 
lation. It  has  been  very  prevalent  in  the  West  Indies  to  newly  bom 
children,  and  also  in  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland.  It  is  most  common 
however,  in  adult  age;  and  if  less  frequent  in  old  age,  this  circumstance  if 
probably  owing  to  persons  in  advanced  life  being  little  exposed  to  thosi 
accidents  which  usually  j^r^duce  it.  Both  sexes  suffer  from  it ;  but  mei 
far  more  commonly  than  women.  It  occasionally  happens  to  women  afte 
parturition. 

(b.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — Admitting  thus  the  influence  of  wounds,  cold,  an 
such  exciting  or  predisposing  causes,  the  question  comes  to  be  consider& 
What  is  the  condition  of  the  peripheral  nerves  at  the  seat  of  injury  so ; 
to  induce  or  promote  the  development  of  tetanus?  A  very  careful  ar 
exhaustive  analysis  of  a  case  of  tetanus  has  been  recorded  by  Profess 
Nothnagel  of  Jena.  The  patient  was  a  strong  man,  19  years  of  aj 
in  whom  tetanus  appeared  eight  days  after  an  injury  to  the  dista 
phalanx  of  the  left  thumb  by  an  axe,  which  injured  fibres  of  the  rad 
and  median  nerves.  A  group  of  symptoms  afterwards  led  to  the  cone 
sion  that  those  nerves  in  the  upper  arm  were  in  a  state  of  abnorr  ■ 
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increased  irritability.    But  the  post-mortem  results  did  not  establish  the 
existence  of  a  neuritis.    Lepelletier,  Curling,  Froriep,  Eokitansky  have 
convinced  themselves,  by  anatomical  investigation,  of  the  existence  of  an 
inflammatory  process  in  the  nerves  in  many  cases  of  tetanus;  and  also 
that  they  have  seen  neuritis  proceeding  from  the  wound  and  ascending  by 
leaps,  and  finally  inducing  medullary  and  meningeal  disease.  Nothnagel 
was  thus  led  to  conclude  that  the  mode  of  development  of  tetanus  mai/ 
possibly  be — (1.)  Traumatic  injury  of  nerve  twigs — inflammatory  processes 
I  (neuritis)  in  those  extending  in  the  cerebral  direction  to  their  respective 
ji  nerve  stems  (neuritis  ascendens),  and  finally  passing  to  the  spinal  cord. 
!  The  peripheral  neuritis  does  not  remain  a  local  disease,  but  as  an  irritation 
I  becomes  the  source  of  a  "discharging"  lesion,  not  only  in  tetanus,  but 
J  also  in  some  cases  of  epilepsy,  as  after  gunshot  and  other  injuries  of  upper 
J  arm  and  hand  (ViRCHOW,  Dieffenbach,  Schnee,  Eciteverria,  Hitzig, 
*  Weir  Mitchell,  and  others).    This  ascending  inflammatory  process  does 
not  always  pass  continuously,  but  sometimes  by  jumps,  localising  itself  at 
I  certain  points  in  the  course  of  the  nerve  stem  (neuritis  disseminata).  In 
f  traumatic  tetanus  Nothnagel's  case  showed  that  we  may  have  a  functional 
increase  of  the  irritability  in  nerves  encountered  by  the  wound,  without 
finding  any  evidence  of  neuritic  or  perineuritic  processes.    We  must, 
therefore,  recognise  the  influence  of  ascending  neuritic  processes  in  the 
development  or  excitation  of  many  forms  of  neurosis  (German  Clinical 
ILedures,  2nd  Series,  p.  235;  New  Sydenham  Soc.,  1877.)     The  nerve 
in  the  wound  in  traumatic  tetanus  has  been  found  diseased.   Mr.  Erichsen 
Jsays  that  the  twig  in  the  wound  is  generally  diseased.    In  thirteen 
leases  recorded  by  Mr.  Poland,  the  nerve  twig  in  the  wound  was  found 
.inflamed  in  five,  and  bulbous  in  one.    Trousseau  has  also  given  some 
instances  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  nerve  in  the  wound. 

Eokitansky  and  Demme  were  the  first  to  describe  an  excessive  germi- 
nation of  connective  tissue  between  the  white  matter  of  the  cord,  with 
'destruction  of  nerve  cells,  the  formation  of  oil  globules  and  of  amylaceous 
jbodies.  These  alterations,  however,  were  shown  not  to  be  constant ;  and 
In  some  instances  to  have  resulted  from  the  methods  of  investigation 
Iwhich  were  employed.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Dr.  Lockhart 
IClarke  contributed  the  first  and  most  important  observations  made  in 
lEngland  microscopically,  which  he  discovered  in  the  structural  lesions  on 
|;he  spinal  cord  in  six  cases  which  he  examined  (Med.  Ch.  Trans.,  1865, 
p.  255).  In  one  of  these  the  medulla  and  upper  end  of  the  cord  were  free 
pom  disease ;  but  at  the  part  corresponding  to  the  second  cervical  nerves, 
Ihere  were  streaks  and  irregular  areas  of  disintegration  in  different  parts 
ibf  the'  grey  substance,  particularly  round  the  central  canal,  on  the  right 
|ide  of  which  was  a  space  of  considerable  size,  containing  a  fine  granular 
Huid,  with  the  debris  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  The  posterior  and 
lateral  white  columns,  especially  along  the  edges  of  fissures  which  transmit 
tplood-vessels,  were  similarly  damaged.  These  structural  lesions  continued 
'  |o  increase  downwards  through  the  cervical  enlargement,  chiefly  behind  and 
.t  the  Sides  of  the  canal.  The  posterior  commissure  was  wholly,  and  the 
interior  partially,  destroyed  by  a  fluid,  transparent,  and  granular  area. 
Similar  lesions  were  discovered  throughout  the  cervical  enlargement, 
/rhich  varied  from  a  state  of  softening  to  one  of  complete  solution, 
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diminishing  at  intervals,  or  almost  disappearing,  to  return  shortly  in 
the  same  form.  In  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  portions  of  the  cord  similar 
changes  were  discovered.  In  the  dorsal  portion  large  extravasations 
of  blood  were  formed  along  the  whole  lateral  part  of  the  grey  substance, 
which  now  and  again  alternated  with  a  few  small  areas  of  disintegration. 
He  believes  these  changes  to  result  from  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood- 
vessels, which  are  commonly  found  dilated  and  disintegrated.  He  does 
not  regard  the  other  structural  nerve  lesions  as  resulting  from  the 
functional  excitement  of  the  cord,  because  they  more  frequently  occur  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  grey  matter  round  the  canal,  where  the  nerve-cells 
are  few ;  and  because  the  nerve  cells  of  the  anterior  grey  substance,  which 
give  origin  to  the  anterior  (motor)  nerve  roots,  remain  unimpaired. 
Similar  lesions  also  occur  in  cases  of  paralysis  which  are  not  accompanied 
by  spasms  or  convulsions.  Hence  Dr.  Clarke's  conclusions  as  to  the 
development  of  tetanus  rather  coincide  with  those  of  Nothnagel.  He 
considers  tetanus  to  depend  upon  a  morbid  condition  of  the  peripheral 
nerves  by  which  the  excitability  of  the  cord  is  increased,  either  reflexly 
by  the  action  of  the  blood-vessels  excited  by  these  nerves,  or  by  extension 
of  the  state  of  irritation  along  the  nerves  to  the  substance  of  the  cord 
itself.  The  grey  matter  of  the  cord  then  becomes  unduly  excitable  from 
the  hyperajmic  state  of  the  blood-vessels,  with  the  exudations  and 
disintegrations  which  follow.  Destruction  of  the  texture  of  the  cord 
by  means  of  effusion  has  also  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Dickinson,  attacking 
the  central  grey  matter  especially,  with  great  injection  of  the  spinal  dura 
mater  and  pia  mater.  The  blood-vessels  appeared  to  be  an  early  seat  of 
change.  The  tension  of  their  coats  seemed  to  have  been  lessened,  and  in 
some  places  blood-corpuscles  were  extruded ;  or  a  translucent  structureless 
material  had  been  exuded,  which  constantly  lay  in  contact  with  the  vessels, 
and  often  surrounded  them,  and  held  the  most  changeable  relations  to  the 
nervous  matter.  It  lay  in  the  grey  substance,  in  the  white,  and  abundantly 
in  the  fissures,  and  occasionally  outside  the  cord  altogether. 

Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt  has  recorded  in  four  cases  a  diminution  of  consistence 
of  various  degrees  and  situations  in  the  cord,  with  haemorrhage  in  two  of 
the  cases  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Microscopically  there  was  great  disten- 
sion of  the  blood-vessels  in  both  white  and  grey  matter,  with  occasional 
exudation  and  disintegration  of  tissue  around  them ; — isolated  patches  of 
disintegration  in  both  white  and  grey  matter,  with  numerous  vacuities  in 
the  latter.  Dr.  E.  L.  Fox  has  also  described  varying  changes  of  a  similar 
kind  {Path.  Anat.  of  Nervous  Centres,  p.  355).  Hyperaemia  of  the  cells  of 
the  anterior  horns,  and  granular  degeneration,  are  recorded  by  Benedikt. 
The  muscles  are  generally  pale,  sometimes  torn  across,  with  blood 
extravasation,  or,  if  the  case  is  prolonged,  they  are  in  a  state  of  fatty 
degeneration.  Dr.  Coats  of  Glasgow  has  described  vascular  and  peri- 
vascular changes  throughout  the  pons,  in  the  grey  substance  surrounding 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  and  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  while  the 
longitudinal  vessel  which  lies  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  is  usually  surroimded  by  red  blood-corpuscles. 

From  the  effects  of  some  poisons  producing  tetanus,  it  has  beei 
inferred  by  some  that  in  traumatic  tetanus  some  poison  (unknown 
is  generated  in  the  wound ;  and  that  spasms  result  from  certain  change 
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in  the  muscles  due  to  this  poisoning  of  the  blood  (Sir  Thomas  Watson 
and  Dr.  Eichardson). 

At  the  Pathological  Society  of  London,  on  the  29th  April,  1879,  Dr. 
Eoss  showed  microscopical  sections  illustrative  of  the  pathology  of  the 
nervous  system  in  hydrophobia  and  tetanus.  The  lesions  were, — (1.) 
Vascular  engorgement,  along  with  evidences  of  effusion  of  a  granular 
material  and  migration  of  leucocytes  similar  to  those  described  previously 
by  Allbutt,  Lockhart  Clarke,  Dickinson,  Benedikt,  Coats,  and  Gowers; 
(2.)  the  yellow  degeneration  of  the  ganglion-cells  described  by  Allbutt ; 
(3.)  in  two  cases  of  tetanus  and  two  of  hydrophobia,  a  large  number  of 
colloid  bodies,  and  what  appeared  to  be  the  condition  described  by 
.  Batty  Tuke,  and  by  Mr.  Kesteven,  as  miliary  sclerosis.  As,  however, 
these  cords  had  been  partially  hardened  in  spirit,  it  was  doubtful  how 
they  might  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  disease.  Especial  reserve  is 
necessary  as  regards  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  presence  of 
colloid  bodies,  as  Mr.  C.  Creighton  has  especially  shown  (see  p.  598, 
Vol.  I.).  They  seem  to  result  from  the  coagulation  of  albuminoid  fluids 
under  particular  circumstances;  and  in  regard  to  the  cord  they  appear 
be  readily  produced  by  post-mortem  changes  in  it,  possibly  during  a 
process  of  hystolesis  (see  p.  120,  Vol.  I.)  The  most  marked  evidences  of 
disease  in  the  cord  were  found  on  each  side  of  the  central  canal ;  but  the 
posterior  and  anterior  horns  were  also  affected.  In  tetanus,  the  vesicular 
column  of  Clarke  was  always  injured,  often  completely  destroyed ;  and  it 
was  also  injured,  but  to  a  less  extent,  in  hydrojjhobia.  A  distended  vessel 
was  generally  observed  to  pass  between  the  median  and  antero-lateral 
groups  of  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior  horns;  and  the  ganglion-cells 
each  side  were  destroyed,  the  destruction  of  cells  being  usually  greater 
tetanus  than  in  hydrophobia,  but  never  wanting.  A  similarly  distended 
vessel  was  frequently  observed  passing  through  the  postero-lateral  group, 
the  destruction  of  ganglion-cells  here  being  usually  more  marked  in 
hydrophobia  than  in  tetanus.  In  the  inferior  portion  of  the  hypoglossal 
and  spinal  accessory  nuclei,  the  cells  were  found  nearly  destroyed  in 
tetanus;  those  of  the  hypoglossal  were  less  so  in  hydrophobia;  but  the 
damage  to  the  spinal  accessory  and  vagus  nuclei  was  much  greater 
hydrophobia  than  in  tetanus.  The  condition  of  the  medulla  in  hydro- 
hobia  corresponded  closely  to  that  described  by  Dr.  Cowers.  In  two 
ases  of  tetanus,  vascular  changes  and  colloid  bodies  were  found  in 
he  cortex  and  adjoining  white  substance  of  the  cerebellum.  In  hydro- 
hobia,  colloid  bodies,  vascular  changes,  and  at  times  yellow  degeneration 
the  large  cells  of  the  fourth  layer  of  the  cortex,  were  observed.  The 
ondition  described  as  miliary  sclerosis  was  observed  in  two  cases  of 
ydrophobia.  In  the  cord,  the  patches  occupied  the  posterior  and  antero- 
ateral  columns.  Beyond  the  cord,  the  patches  were  observed  in  the 
terior  pyramids  of  the  medulla,  and  in  their  continuations  through 
he  pons  Varolii,  middle  third  of  the  crusta,  and  middle  third  of  the 
nternal  capsule.  Similar  patches  were  observed  in  the  formatio 
eticularis,  and  in  the  portion  of  the  pons  which  corresponds  to  the 
terior  root-zones  of  the  cord,  and  also  in  the  parts  of  the  corpus 
triatum  adjoining  the  internal  capsule.  The  state  of  the  cord  and 
eduUa  appeared,  on  the  whole,  to  be  very  much  the  same  in  the 
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two  diseases,  and  the  differences  in  the  symptoms  might  perhaps  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  tetanus  the  morbid  changes  vere  directed  more  to 
the  cerebellum,  while  in  hydrophoUa  the  cerebrum  was  more  affected. 
Minor  differences  with  respect  to  the  alterations  of  the  nerve-cells  in 
each  affection  might  be  described,  but  the  broad  fact  remains  that 
the  groups  of  cells  which  are  shrunken  and  altered  in  hydrophobia, 
are  also  affected  in  tetanus  {Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXX._,  p.  219). 

Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  those  positive  observations,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  body  has  often  been  most  minutely  examined  by  com- 
petent observers,  after  the  patient  has  died  from  tetanus  without  any 
lesion  having  been  discovered.  In  a  few  cases  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  have  been  found  congested;  but  not  in  a  greater  degree  than  might 
have  been  predicated  from  the  violent  and  long-continued  muscular  action 
incident  to  the  disease.  It  seems  proved,  therefore,  that  tetanus  com- 
mences as  a  disease  of  function;  and,  as  Majendie  has  shown,  if  the  spmal 
cord  of  a  living  animal  be  divided  into  as  many  segments  as  there  are 
vertebra;— that  the  animal,  if  poisoned  with  strychnme  still  becomes 
tetanic,  although  all  direct  connection  of  the  muscles  with  the  brain  is 
destroyed-it  seems  probable  that  the  cord,  as  high  as  the  fifth  pair,  and 
not  the  brain,  must  be  the  great  seat  of  this  affection.  The  morbid 
irritation  of  the  motor  nerves  proceeds  from  the  spinal  marrow;  yet  real 
tetanic  spasms  are  seldom  seen  in  cases  of  grave  organic  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and,  as  a  rule,  lesions  which  give  rise  to  great  excitement  or 
exaltation  of  function,  are  not  susceptible  of  anatomical  demonstration. 
When  the  disease  commences,  spasms  are  induced  by  trifling  but  very 
appreciable  irritants,  which,  acting  on  the  peripheral  nerves,  induce  the 
spisms  in  a  reflex  manner.  After  several  repetitions  by  such  reflex 
irritation,  the  spinal  marrow  seems  eventually  to  assume  a  condition  ot 
permanent  excitement.  Some  organic  change  is  estabhshed  m  the  nerve- 
centre  which  no  longer  needs  the  primary  irritation  in  the  circumference 
or  periphery  to  maintain  it.  Hence  the  questions  require  consideration, 
whether  the  lesions  described  are  the  effects  of  the  phenomena  of  tetanus 
or  the  cause  of  them,  and  how  have  they  arisen  ?  . 

Mv  own  observations  on  the  specific  gravity  of  portions  of  the  cord  in 
tetanus  lead  me  to  the  belief  that  the  blood-vessels,  and  thus  vascularity, 
rather  than  nerve-tissue  lesion,  have  much  to  do  with  the  phenomena. 
In  numerous  cases  I  examined  in  Glasgow  Hospital,  where  I  chopped 
up  the  cord  into  pieces,  those  pieces  connected  with  the  nerves  going  to 
and  proceeding  from  the  injured  part,  showed  a  marked  increase  in  specinc 
weight  compared  with  other  portions  of  the  cord.      (See  articles  oc 
"  Tetanus,"  by  Dr.  Lawrie,  in  Glasgoiv  Medical  Journal,  No.  iV.,  Jan., 
This  morbid  state  of  the  cord,  which  I  determined  to  exist  in  thes( 
four  cases  of  tetanus,  exhibited  thus  one  character  in  common,  pointing  t 
the  spinal  cord  as  the  seat  of  a  lesion  which  was  not  manifest  to  tn 
naked  eye  but  which  was  determined  to  exist  with  certainty  by 
abnormal  specific  gravity  of  the  cord  substance.    Each  of  the  four  cas. 
showed  that  the   general  specific  gravity  of  the  cord  throughout 
increased  in  cases  of  tetanus,  the  average  specific  gravity  of  the  Heaiu 
cord  having  been  determined  to  be  r036.    They  showed  also,  in  ea, 
case,  that  a  change  was  suddenly  indicated  about  the  region  of  the  cord 
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Iediate  communication  with  the  wounded  part;  and  in  one  case  of 
)athic  tetanus  the  change  was  uniform  throughout.  In  the  first  case 
h  I  examined,  where  the  wound  was  in  the  occipital  region,  the  upper- 
;  three  inches  of  the  cord  were  of  the  highest  specific  gravity ;  and 
iifference  became  suddenly,  and  not  gradually,  manifest  afc  the  fourth 
,  In  the  third  case,  a  very  marked  difference  was  apparent  when  the 
ical  region  was  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  cord;  and  the  difference 
me  suddenly  marked  where  the  roots  of  the  cervical  and  first  dorsal 
es  left  the  cord  to  form  the  brachial  plexus.  The  wound  in  this  case 
in  the  fingers.  In  the  fourth  case  the  difference  was  suddenly  mani- 
d  in  the  lowermost  part  of  the  cord,  corresponding  to  the  region 
■e  the  nerves  were  in  communication  with  the  lower  limb,  which  was 
;eat  of  the  injury. 
It  there  is  no  one  lesion  which  has  been  here  described,  which  may 
also  be  found  in  cases  of  ordinary  paralysis,  progressive  muscular 
)hy,  locomotor  ataxy,  and  the  like,  where  there  has  been  no  phenomena 
Dgous  to  tetanic  spasm, 
rmptoms. — The  interval  between  the  reception  of  the  injury  and  the 
tetanic  symptoms  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  the  fourth  and  the 
;eenth  day,  and  rarely  exceeds  twenty-two  days.  Sir  James  Macgrigor 
,  as  the  result  of  his  great  experience,  that  no  person  is  attacked  with 
ms  after  the  twenty-second  day  from  receiving  the  wound,  a  period 
h  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  extends  to  the  fourth  week.  Some  time  in  the 
id  week  is  the  most  common  period.  The  more  rapidly  the  disease 
3s  on,  the  more  likely  to  be  fatal  will  be  the  result.  There  is  usually 
rtain  order  in  which  the  different  sets  of  muscles  are  affected.  The 
sion  of  tetanus  can  scarcely  be  mistaken ;  but  the  general  premonitory 
ptoms  may  be  so  undefined  as  to  appear  unimportant,  and  so  escape 
3e;  not  so,  however,  the  uneasiness  about  the  neck,  the  sense  of 
friction  about  the  throat,  and  the  stiffness  of  the  jaws.  The  muscles 
he  neck,  jaws,  and  throat,  are  almost  always  the  first  to  indicate  the 
ase,  as  well  as  a  peculiar  expression  of  the  face  given  by  the  contraction 
le  muscles  about  the  eyebrows, 
'here  are  five  varieties  of  tetanus — trismus  or  locJcjaw,  tetanos, 
rosthotonos,  opisthotonos  and  pleurostliotonos ;  and  when  either  of  these 
IS  of  the  disease  terminates  within  eight  days,  the  case  is  said  to 
icute;  but  if  prolonged  beyond  that  time  it  is  considered  chronic. 
Trismus  is  that  state  in  which  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  muscles 
;he  lower  jaw  and  throat,  thus  preventing  the  opening  of  the  mouth, 
hence  the  term  "  locJcjaw."  (2.)  Tetanos  or  Orthotonos  is  marked  by 
flexor  and  extensor  muscles  of  the  body  generally  being  equally  and 
ngly  contracted,  keeping  the  whole  frame  in  such  a  state  of  tension 
if  you  attempt  to  raise  the  leg,  you  raise  the  whole  body,  it  being  as 
ixible  as  in  rigor  mortis  (Baron  Larrey).  The  whole  body  appears 
ight.  (3.)  Em-prosthotonos  is  when  the  flexor  muscles  bend  the  body 
\fards,  so  that  the  spine  is  arched  in  the  back.  (4.)  Opisthotonos  when 
re  is  such  spasm  in  the  long  extensors  of  the  spine  that  the  head  is 
wn  backwards  and  the  spine  is  curved  in  an  arch  with  the  convexity 
vards.  (5.)  Pleurosthotonos  is  when  they  bend  it  laterally,  or  on  one 
3  only. 
VOL.  II.  T 
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The  frequency  of  occurrence  of  these  different  forms  of  tetanus  is  not 
accurately  determined;  but  trismus  is  the  most  common,  and  though  it 
may  exist  per  se,  it  is  generally  the  first  and  concomitant  symptom  of 
all  the  other  forms.  After  trismus,  opisthotonos  is  the  most  common, 
both  in  this  country  and  throughout  Europe;  but  Baron  Larrey  says 
that  emprosthotonos  was  most  common  in  Egypt.  Of  pleurosthotonos  only 
a  very  small  number  of  cases  are  to  be  found  recorded. 

The  attack  of  either  form  of  tetanus  may  be  sudden;  but  more 
frequently  it  is  preceded  by  an  uneasy  sensation  and  tension  of  the 
pr^ecordia,  followed  by  stiffness  of  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  lower  ] aw. 
There  is  a  difficulty  and  uneasiness  in  bending  or  turning  the  head— a 
sensation  like  that  commonly  known  stiff-neck"  The  mouth  opens 
with  difficulty,  and  at  last  the  jaws  close  completely,  sometimes  gradually, 
but  always  eventually  with  great  firmness,  so  that  the  disease  has 
popularly  got  the  name  of  "lockjaw."  At  length  the  patient  feels  a 
sudden  and  painful  traction  of  the  ensiform  cartilage;  and  this  later 
symptom  is  considered  a  pathognomonic  sign  of  the  disease  The  muscles 
concerned  in  swallowing  become  afi-ected.  At  this  point  the  disease  may 
stop  and  the  phenomena  be  limited  to  trismus;  but  commonly  the  patient 
takes  to  his  bed,  and  the  disease  assumes  one  of  its  more  severe  forms,  as 
of  opisthotonos,  emprosthotonos,  pleurosthotonos,  or  of  tetanus  The  pam  in  the 
sternum  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  parts  of  the  disease. 
acute  pain  at  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum  piercing  through  to  the 
interscapular  region  of  the  back,  and  is  believed  to  depend  upon  cramp  of 

In 'o»!sSos,  in  addition  to  the  trismus,  the  muscles  of  the  face  are 
generally  spasmodically  affected.    The  forehead  is  wrinkled,  the  brow 
knit,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  drawn,  giving  to  the  patient  a  mo 
wretched  grin— the  risus  sardonicus.    The  muscles  of  expression,  by  their 
tonic  contractions,  thus  impress  upon  the  features  of  the  patient  a  faxed 
and  painful  look,  which  becomes  intensified  during  each  recurring  spasm. 
The  anc^les  of  the  mouth  are  drawn  outwards,  and  the  hps  are  drawn 
apart,  so  as  to  expose  the  firmly  clenched  teeth.   The  eyes  also  are  almost 
motionless  and  sunk  in  their  sockets;  and,  during  the  attack,  the  tongue 
is  proiected  against  the  teeth,  so  that,  except  for  the  trismus,  it  might  b 
caught  by  a  convulsive  snapping  of  the  jaws,  and  severely  injured,  ih 
characteristic  of  this  form  of  the  disease,  however,  is,  that  the  flexors  oi 
the  back  are  thrown  into  such  powerful  action  that  the  spine  becom  j 
arched,  and  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  that  the  body  rests  on  the  occipui 
and  heels,  as  on  the  extreme  points  of  the  segment  of  a  circle.    A  mos 
graphic  painting  of  such  a  patient,  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  exists  in  h 
Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh.    The  flexors  of  th 
back  are  not  the  only  muscles  affected,  for  the  shoulders  are  thru- 
forward  by  a  strong  action  of  the  pectoral  muscles,  while  the  extremm 
are  elongated  and  tightly  braced  by  strong  contractions  ^oth  of  th 
flexors  and  extensors.   Indeed,  the  whole  of  these  diff-erent  sets  of  musci 
are  thrown  into  action  at  the  same  moment,  as  if  by  the  discharge  o 
powerful  galvanic  battery.   The  contracted  muscles  seem  as  hard  as  wo 
and  are  the  seat  of  such  frightful  pain  as  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a 
one  who  has  suffered  from  severe  cramp  in  the  muscles  of  tfie  le^. 
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shock  is  transitory;  and  having  passed  off,  an  interval  succeeds  which 
varies  from  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  an  hour,  two  hours,  or  longer, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  disease.  Exacerbations  of  the  spasms 
commonly  occur  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  usually  beginning  by  an 
increase  of  pain  at  the  sternum,  and  lasting  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
These  paroxysms  become  more  frequent — a  shorter  interval  between — as 
the  disease  advances.  But  during  this  interval,  or  interparoxysmal  period, 
the  patient  lies  stiff  and  motionless  on  his  back,  with  his  arms  close  to  his 
sides,  and  his  legs  stretched  out  and  touching  each  other,  fearing  lest  the 
slightest  motion  should  produce  a  recurrence  of  the  attack.  His  nights,  or 
such  few  as  he  lives  through,  are  sleepless,  or  only  marked  by  a  few  minutes' 
broken  slumber.  The  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  the  impossibility  of  finding  a 
comfortable  position,  and  the  interference  with  respiration,  cause  a  feeling 
suffocation  and  anxiety.  Such  is  an  attack  of  opisthotonos.  The 
other  forms  of  the  disease  differ  only  by  the  different  sets  of  muscles 
affected. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  distressing  violence  of  the  spasms. 
They  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  Desportes  gives  a  case  in 
which  both  thighs  were  broken.     But  notwithstanding  this  strongly 
powerful  action  of  the  muscles,  the  patient's  mind  is  seldom  affected. 
The  intellect  is  not  involved  in  tetanus;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  more 
lied  to  chorea  than  to  any  other  nervous  disease.    The  intercostal 
uscles  partaking  in  the  general  spasm,  the  respiration  is  carried  on 
rincipally  by  the  diaphragm;  and  when  the  attacks  are  frequent  the 
reathing  is  short  and  laborious.    The .  respiratory  muscles  are  specially 
volved  in  tetanus ;  and  the  diaphragm  is  no  doubt  affected  in  company 
ith  other  and  voluntary  muscles  of  inspiration  and  expiration.  Eespira- 
lon  is  not  generally  accelerated,  but  is  difficult  and  forcible,  and  may 
ecome  arrested  during  a  convulsive  attack. 
The  excitement  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  a  centre  and  source  of  reflex 
otor  power,  overrides  the  controlling  influence  of  the  brain.  The 
nhibitory  authority  of  volition  is  thus  suspended,  leaving  the  voluntary 
uscular  system  generally  under  the  undisputed  sway  and  dominion  of 
xcited  reflex  action  (Le  Gros  Clark). 

Neither  the  nature  of  the  wound  nor  its  condition  bear  any  relation  to 
he  intensity  of  the  symptoms;  and  the  tetanic  spasms  may  not  be 
eveloped  till  the  causative  lesion  is  healed,  and  may  then  prove  speedily 
tal.    There  is  much  thirst  and  hunger,  which  cannot  be  appeased,  on 
ccount  of  the  difficulty  of  swallowing.    The  tongue  is  dry  and  coated 
th  a  thick  fur.    The  saliva,  scanty  and  viscid,  clogs  the  mouth.  The 
eart's  action  may  not  at  first  be  altered,  and  the  pulse  may  be  regular : 
ut  it  soon  becomes  rapid  and  feeble  (90  to  120),  and  its  feebleness 
d  rapidity  increase  as  the  disease  advances,  especially  during  the 
aroxysms,  so  that  towards  the  end  it  cannot  be  counted.    During  a  fit, 
e  heart  may  stand  still  during  diastole  (probably  from  irritation  of  the  ' 
ot  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  in  the  medulla),  so  that  the  patient  may 
us  die  in  a  fit. 

The  skin  is,  after  a  short  time,  covered  with  a  profuse  sweat,  as  during 
eat  exertion.    The  bowels  are  generally  constipated,  and  the  sphincter 
so  contracted,  that  it  is  difficult  to  introduce  a  glyster-pipe.    In  cases 
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in  which  tetanus  supervenes  on  a  suppurating  wound,  the  sore  dries  up 
and  is  painful,  while  the  muscles  of  the  part  are  highly  irritable. 

There  is  no  increase  in  the  excretion  of  urinary  solids  (Senator).  The 
body  temperature  remains  normal  so  long  as  there  are  no  convulsive 
seizures,  and  no  complication  from  surgical  fever  connected  with  the  original 
injury.  It  soon,  however,  becomes  subject  to  irregular  diurnal  variations, 
so  that  in  the  fits  there  is  at  first  a  fall  of  heat,  and  afterwards  a  rise  above 
the  normal,  which  continues  after  the  attack  is  over.  It  does  not  usually 
exceed  100°  or  101°  Fahr.,  but  may  rise  from  time  to  time,  even  in  cases 
which  ultimately  do  well,  to  102°  or  103°  Fahr.  Each  fresh  attack  sends 
the  mercury  higher  up,  and  it  is  in  cases  of  tetanus,  also,  that  the  maximum 
of  body  temperature  has  been  observed — 112'55°  Fahr.  by  Wunderlich, 
and  111-9°  Fahr.  by  Lehmann;  and  fifty-seven  minutes  after  death,  in  the 
first  of  these  cases,  Wunderlich  observed  the  temperature  rise  to  113-675° 
Fahr.  These  rises  are  accomplished  in  very  brief  spaces  of  time.  The 
Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  at  Dorpat  (Hofrath)  also  informs 
Wunderlich  that  he  has  observed  temperatures  above  107-6°  Fahr.  in  fatal 
cases  of  tetanus  in  horses.  The  temperature  has  also  been  seen  to  go 
below  the  normal  in  the  course  of  some  cases.  The  irritation  of  the 
contractions  increase  the  irritability  of  the  muscles,  so  that  the  muscles 
become  more  irritable  after  each  paroxysm;  and  when  an  irritation 
follows  sooner  than  usual  on  a  previous  one,  the  tetanus  is  greater  than  if 
the  repose  had  been  longer.  The  irritability  seems  to  increase  more 
rapidly  when  the  intervals  of  repose  are  the  shortest,  and  great  exhaustion 
attends  such  periods  of  increasing  irritability  (C.  S.  Minot  in  Journal  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  312).  Hence  also  the  increasing 
temperature  in  the  muscles,  after  the  paroxysm  is  over,  compared  with 
the  rectum,  may  be  accounted  for. 

In  mild  cases  the  paroxysm  returns  only  three  or  four  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours ;  while  in  severe  cases  it  returns  not  only  every  hour, 
or  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  every  motion  of  the  body  or  attempt  to 
open  the  mouth  is  followed  by  an  attack.     In  the  last  stage  the 
situation  of  the  patient  is  most  pitiable,  the  spasm  returning  every 
few  minutes,  till  he  is  at  last  cut  off  during  one  of  unusual  violence 
Death   usually  results  from  a  mixture   of  causes,  but  chiefly  fron 
apnoea,  or  "want  of  breath,"  due  to  spasm  of  the  larynx,  or  to  th 
fixed  condition   of  the  respiratory  muscles  lasting  longer  than  th 
necessities  of  respiration  can  mthstand ;  or  to  asthenia  from  flagging  c 
the  heart's  action;  or  by  a  combination  of  those  conditions.    It  n( 
unfrequently  occurs  in  one  of  the  spasmodic  attacks  from  spasm  < 
the  respiratory  muscles.    "Unrelaxing  cramp,  exacerbations  recurnr 
with  increasing  frequency  and  violence,  the  broken  rest,  the  imperfe 
nourishment  of  the  frame,  the  exhausting  effects  on  the  nerve-centn 
resulting  from  the  continuous  demands  on  them  by  the  unremitti 
spasms — all  aid  in  bringing  to  a  speedy  close  the  acute  form  of  t 
disease;  and  the  unhappy  victim  sinks  into  a  state  of  prostration,  b( 
physical  and  mental,  which  brings  with  it  some  relief  to  his  suffen) 
before  he  dies  "  (Le  Gros  Clark).  . 

Diagnosis. — Independent  of  tetanus,  the  jaw  is  sometimes  locked 
enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands,  by  difficult  dentition  of  the  -msd  i 
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teeth,  and  also  in  some  forms  of  hysteria.  The  tumor,  however,  in  the 
one  case,  and  the  hysteric  symptoms  in  the  other,  are  circumstances  which 
readily  enable  us  to  distinguish  them  from  trismus.  The  formidable 
phenomena  of  tetanus  are  seen  in  no  other  disorder,  except  cholera ;  but 
the  other  differences  between  the  two  diseases  are  so  extremely  marked, 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  distinguish  them. 

Prognosis.— The  prognosis  in  this  disease  is  always  most  grave  and  gloomy. 
Almost  all  traumatic,  and  a  great  majority  of  idiopathic,  cases  die.  Taking 
all  forms  together  the  mortality  is  at  the  rate  of  88  per  cent.  (Poland). 

128  fatal  cases  reported  by  Friedrich  83  died  within  the  first  four  days, 
and  the  remaining  45  at  variable  intervals  after  the  fourth  day.    In  the 
war  between  Austria  and  France  in  1859,  Demme  records  80  deaths  out 
86  cases.    The  most  rapidly  fatal  cases  in  the  experience  of  Mr.  Poland 
are  fatal  in  four  or  five  hours ;  but  death  has  been  delayed  as  long  as  to 
the  thirty-ninth  day.    More  than  half  the  total  number  of  fatal  cases  die 
during  the  first  five  days.    Generally  it  may  be  stated,  that  notwithstand- 
g  the  relative  unfrequency  of  the  tetanic  spasms,  and  of  the  existence 
but  slight  increase  of  reflex  irritability,  if  the  tetanus  has  appeared  only 
few  days  after  an  injury,  if  from  the  outset  the  muscles  of  deglutition  are 
involved  in  a  high  degree,  if  there  be  a  high  pulse  rate  (120),  even  if 
temperature  be  but  slightly  elevated  (101-8°  Fahr.),  and  if  finally,  but 
■  important,  if  the  muscles  of  respiration,  especially  the  pectorals  and 
scaleni,  are  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction,  so  that  the  patient  can  only 
breathe  with  his  diaphragm,  and  the  mobility  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax 
in  abeyance,  each  of  these  must  be  regarded  as  rendering  the  prognosis 
more  or  less  serious.    The  prognosis  also  is  influenced  by  the  age 
the  patient.    It  is  most  fatal  in  proportion  to  cases  during  the  first 
decade  of  life.    Professor  Yandell  gives  the  following  results  of  an  analysis 
415  cases: — (1.)  It  usually  supervened  between  four  and  nine  days 
after  the  injury  (2.)  The  largest  number  of  recoveries  are  found  in  cases 
which  the  disease  occurred  after  a  lapse  of  nine  days  from  the  injury. 
(3.)  When  tetanus  continues  fourteen  days,  recovery  is  the  rule  and  death 
the  exception,  apparently  independently  of  the  treatment.    (4.)  Tetanus 
jsing  durmg  the  puerperal  state  is  the  most  fatal  form  of  the  disease, 
the  Penmsular  War,  although  hundreds  of  cases  were  treated  by  many 
ifi"erent  methods,  yet  few,  very  few  survived.    In  civil  life  the  chances 
re  somethmg  more  favourable;  and  if  the  accident  be  of  little  moment, 
nd  the  patient  very  young,  he  sometimes  recovers.    The  prognosis  in 
raumatic  tetanus  may  be  looked  upon  as  always  unfavourable.  The 
es  of  efi-ecting  good   "when   the   malady  is   fairly  established 
re  very  slender  in  any  case,  however  mild"  (Gross's  System  of  Surgery, 
01.  L,  p.  644).    In  Holmes's  Surgery  this  sentence  occurs :  "  In  acute 
aumatic  cases  the  prognosis  is  most  unfavourable,  and  there  is  scarcely 
well-authenticated  instance  of  recovery  on  record"  (Vol.  I.,  p.  327). 
r.  Parry  writes,  if  the  pulse  be  not  more  than  a  100  or  110,  up  to  the 
urth  or  fifth  day,  the  patient  almost  always  recovers.    If  the  temperature 
ceeds  103    Fahr.  the  symptom  is  of  serious  import.     The  danger 
ecreases  m  general  also  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  disease  :  few 
tients  die  after  the  fourteenth  day    The  danger  in  the  early  stages  is 
be  estimated  by  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the  paroxysms. 
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As  is  the  case  with  certain  fevers,  so  is  it  with  tetanus :  it  seems  to 
have  a  definite  course  to  run ;  and  the  duration  of  the  disease  is  various. 
In  some  instances  death  occurs  in  twenty-four  hours ;  more  commonly  on 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  day,  and  is  seldom  protracted  beyond  the 
eighth.  Some  few  persons  survive  till  the  seventeenth  or  twentieth  day, 
and  in  such  cases  the  disease  generally  terminates  in  recovery. 

Even  when  recovery  has  fairly  set  in,  convalescence  is  always  gradual 
and  protracted  over  weeks  and  even  months.  Certain  forms  of  paralysis 
are  also  apt  to  remain— e.j/.,  paralysis  of  the  portio  dura,  perhaps  the  results 
of  nmjitis  ascendens,  and  paralysis  of  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities, 
which  may  be  due  to  the  persistence  of  the  lesions  in  the  cord  which  have 
been  mentioned  (Althaus). 

Treatment.— So  long  as  the  phenomena  are  peripheral  and  retlex,  tne 
removal  of  the  offending  part  may  arrest  the  disease ;  but  when  it  has 
become  central,  it  is  probably  always  fatal.  There  are  thus  two  forms 
of  tetanus  which  demand  recognition  for  treatment  as  early  as  possible. 
Baron  Larrey  affirms  that  this  disease,  if  left  to  nature,  is  quickly  fatal. 
Sir  James  Macgrigor  says  that  all  the  most  powerful  remedies  were  fully 
tried  in  the  Peninsular  War,  and  that  little  or  no  dependence  could  oe 
placed  on  any  of  them.  There  is  great  tolerance  of  all  kinds  of  sedatives 
and  narcotics.  . 

Much  good,  however,  is  gained  by  attempting  to  restore  the  secretions 
to  a- healthy  state;  also  by  supporting  the  patient  with  food  and  drink, 
and  by  endeavouring  to  tranquiUise  the  high  irritation  under  which  he  is 
labouring.  The  medicines  to  be  employed  are  moderate  doses  of  purga- 
tive medicines,  with  tind.  opii  \^  xxv.,  or  its  equivalent,  10  grains  ot 
Dover  s  poicder,  given  every  three  or  four  hours  ;  and  these  conjoined  with 
moderate  quantities  of  wine,  sago,  mixed  with  strong  beef-tea  or  soup,  or 
other  nutritious  diet.  Musk,  also,  in  ten  grain  doses,  has  been  given  with 
some  advantage.  Some  authors  lay  much  stress  on  a  local  treatment  m 
traumatic  tetanus.    Baron  Larrey,  as  the  result  of  his  great  experience, 

gays,  "  When  it  is  caused  by  the  wound,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  operate 

on  the  first  symptom  of  tetanus,  and  thus,  as  far  as  possible,  remove  the 
causes  of  irritation."  If  tetanus  follows  amputation,  he  recommends  the 
stump  to  be  sprinkled  with  powdered  cantharides ;  and  in  cases  where  a 
nerve  has  been  included  in  the  ligature,  that  the  ligature  be  removed  either 
by  section  or  by  actual  cautery.  In  the  British  army,  however,  all  these 
proceedings  have  been  adopted,  and  with  very  little  success.  Amputation 
has  been  frequently  performed  without  any  mitigation  of  the  symptoms. 
The  wound  has  also  been  excised,  submitted  to  actual  cautery,  been 
blistered,  and  dressed  with  every  kind  of  ointment ;  but  the  disease  has 
run  its  course,  either  uninfluenced,  or  its  fatal  termination  has  been 
accelerated.  Hennen  has  even  seen  the  wound  heal  and  the  patient  die 
on  the  same  day.  Nothing,  in  fact,  is  so  unsatisfactory  as  the  results  yet 
obtained  from  either  the  general  or  local  treatment  of  this  fatal  aflection. 
Larrey  has  often  attempted,  from  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  flmds  that 
sometimes  attends  tetanus,  to  pass  an  elastic  tube ;  but  in  all  cases  he  says 
he  met  with  a  contracted  state  of  the  oesophagus  impossible  to  overcome, 
while  the  attempt  was  constantly  followed  by  the  immediate  occurrence 
of  the  severest  spasmodic  attacks. 
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"  If,  however,"  as  Mr.  Poland  observes,  "  we  can  help  our  patient  on 
one  day  after  another,  we  gain  much.  Constant  watching  and  constant 
attention  are  required  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  unflinching  per- 
severance on  the  part  of  the  sufferer  to  aid  all  efforts  made  in  his  behalf, 
besides  the  avoidance  of  all  causes  of  excitement,  and  more  especially 
drafts  of  cold  air  or  winds,  taking  care  to  preserve  a  uniform  temperature 
as  much  as  possible."  No  hope  of  recovery  may  be  indulged  in  unless  the 
spasmodic  seizures  continue  to  diminish  in  length  and  frequence,  distinct 
relaxation  of  the  contracted  muscles  occurring  during  those  intervals  of 
diminished  spasm;  and  unless  the  patient  becomes  able  to  take  food, 
recovery  in  the  fortunate  cases  takes  place  with  extreme  slowness.  It  is  not 
till  after  the  lapse  of  weeks  that  the  muscles  entirely  lose  their  spasmodic 
tension.    Eussian  vapour  baths  are  well  spoken  of  by  Hasse  and  Niemeyer. 

Too  free  use,  alike  of  narcotics  and  of  ancesthetics,  must  be  guarded  against. 
They  are  valuable  aids  in  maintaining  the  existence  of  the  patient  from 
paroxysm  to  paroxysm.  Aconite  has  been  used  in  large  and  repeated 
doses  by  De  Morgan,  Smith,  Sedgwick,  Woakes,  and  Wunderlich.  It 
ought  to  be  used  hypodermically,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  great  tolerance 
of  the  remedy.  Cannabis  sativa  or  Indian  hemp,  is  a  remedy  of  real  value, 
if  it  can  be  got  genuine  and  fresh.  Three  grains  of  the  extract,  or  thirty 
drops  of  the  tincture,  may  be  given  every  half  hour  or  hour  till  narcotism 
is  attained.  Cold  should  at  the  same  time  be  appUed  to  the  spine  (Muller, 
O'Shaughnessy,  Chuckerbutty). 

The  more  or  less  obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels  which  charac- 
terises this  disease,  and  which  is  accompanied  by  a  foetid  state  of  the 
dejections,  ought  to  be  overcome  by  (1.)  turpentine  enemata,  and  (2.) 
calomel  and  jalap  purgatives.    This  is  most  important. 

A  case  of  traumatic  tetanus  under  the  care  of  my  friend,  Dr.  John 
Listen  Paul,  Surgeon-Major  of  H.  M.  Indian  service,  is  reported  in  the 
Madras  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  July,  1872,  which  recovered 
under  the  persistent  use  of  belladonna  tincture,  carefully  observing  the 
effects  of  the  drug  upon  the  system.  The  bowels  were  first  freely  acted 
upon  by  calomel,  gr.  v.,  and  compound  jalap  powder,  gr.  xx. ;  and  immediately 
on  the  action  of  the  bowels  commencing,  ten  minims  of  the  tincture  of 
■belladonna  were  given  in  half  an  ounce  of  water.  In  an  hour  five  minims 
more  were  given ;  and  every  hour  afterwards  an  increase  of  three  minims 
was  added  to  the  previous  dose,  till  twenty  minims  were  given  at  one  dose. 

administration  of  belladonna  was  commenced  at  10.30  A.M.,  and  by 
4.30  P.M.  a  dose  of  twenty  minims  was  thus  gradually  reached.  This  dose 
as  continued  in  half  an  ounce  of  water  every  hour  till  10  P.M.,  after  which 
3  given  every  second  hour  till  the  following  day,  when  no  relief  to  the 
igidity  or  paroxysms  being  obtained,  this  dose  was  increased  to  twenty-five 
ainims  every  hour.  This  treatment  was  persevered  in,  with  the  aid  also  of 
hloral  hydrate  occasionally,  as  well  as  ice  applied  to  head  and  spine,  and 
ovement  of  the  bowels  by  active  purgatives  oi  jalap  and  croton-oil.  At  three 
ntervals  the  belladonna  had  to  be  suspended,  on  account  of  its  poisonous 
)hysiological  action  being  obvious  in  the  delirium,  thirst,  and  other  symp- 
ioms.  The  patient  was  imder  active  treatment  with  belladonna  for 
ifteen  days — the  amount  of  tincture  taken  in  that  time  being  ten  ounces 
■OUT  drachms  and  thirty  minims. 
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Yandell  states  that  chloroform  up  to  this  time  has  yielded  the  largest 
percentage  of  cures  in  acute  tetanus  {Brain,  Oct.  1878).  He  is  of  opinion 
that  the  true  test  of  a  remedy  for  tetanus  is  its  influence  on  the  history 
of  the  disease  in  the  following  respects  : — (a.)  Does  it  cure  cases  in  which 
the  disease  occurred  prior  to  the  ninth  day  after  the  injury  %  (b.)  Does  it 
fail  in  cases  whose  duration  exceeds  fourteen  days  1  Tried  by  these  tests 
he  asserts  that  no  agent  has  yet  established  its  claims  as  a  true  remedy  for 
tetanus.  But  among  the  numerous  medicines  used  in  the  treatment  of 
tetanus  chloral  is  one  of  the  latest,  and  appears  to  possess  many  advantages. 
Bauer,  in  his  article  on  tetanus  in  Von  Ziemssen's  Cyclopaedia,  states  that 
other  remedies  are  practically  and  properly  being  more  and  more  sup- 
planted by  chloral-hydrate.  This  is  superior  to  every  other  means,  even 
the  inhalation  of  chlwoform;  and  the  control  of  the  spasm  will  be 
attained  most  satisfactorily  by  the  combination  of  chloral  with  bromide  of 
potassium.  Billroth  also  records  success  in  cases  of  tetanus  from  the  use 
of  chloral. 

Dr.  J.  R,  Beck  has  collected  {St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
June,  1872)  thirty-six  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus  treated  essentially  by  chloral 
in  which  a  recovery  took  place  in  twenty-one  instances.  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood  has 
tabulated  {Treatise  on  Therapeutics,  pp.  292,  293)  eighteen  additional  cases, 
resulting  in  nine  recoveries  and  nine  deaths.  In  the  Practitioner  for 
November,  1872,  Dr.  Macnamara,  of  Calcutta,  gives  his  experience  in 
tetanus  among  the  natives,  and  says  that  he  treats  them  by  giving  forty 
grains  of  chlm-al  at  bedtime,  and  by  providing  proper  diet  of  a  nourishing 
kind.  In  severe  cases,  an  additional  thirty-gram  dose  is  given  at  midday. 
Out  of  twenty  successive  cases  seventeen  recovered.  Though  these  cases  were 
probably  idiopathic  in  many  instances,  the  testimony  is  nevertheless  valuable. 
Within  the  past  few  years  the  medical  journals  have  been  constantly 
reporting  cases  of  recovery  from  tetanus  under  the  use  of  chloral,  but 
isolated  cases  have  their  value  diminished,  because  the  fatal  cases  are  not 
so  likely  to  appear  in  print.  Nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that  many 
cases  of  traumatic  tetanus  have  recovered  while  such  treatment  has  been 
employed.  The  drug  has  been  introduced  into  the  system  by  various 
channels ;  M.  Or6  has  treated  cases  of  tetanus,  though  unsuccessfully,  by 
intravenous  injections  of  hydrate  of  chloral  {Practitioner,  August,  1877); 
while  success  has  followed  its  administration  hypodermically  in  acute 
traumatic  tetanus  {American  Journ.  of  Med.  Sciences,  April,  1877,  p.  534), 
and  it  is  stated  that  a  case  recovered  where  chloral,  in  conjunction  with 
bromide  of  potassium,  was  given  by  enema  {Hospital  Gazette,  New  York, 
April,  1877,  p.  15,  from  London  Lancet).  Dr.  Agelastos,  of  Bucharest, 
believes  that  he  prevents  the  occurrence  of  locked-jaw  in  traumatic 
cases  by  the  timely  employ  of  chloral  {Neiv  York  Med.  Journ.,  April,  1877, 
p.  436).  Verneuil  says  that  chloral  allays  the  muscular  contractions,  and 
especially  those  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  which  in  the  last  stages 
of  the  disease  cause  asphyxia;  and  that  it  changes  the  acute  into  th( 
chronic  form  of  the  disease.  He  gives  instances  of  cure  where  thi 
patients  took  100  grains  and  246  daily  without  any  bad  symptoms.  Th 
first  of  these  tetanic  patients  recovered  after  thirty  days,  having  bee) 
given  §vj.  of  chloral  during  that  space  of  time  {New  York  Med.  Journ.,  187( 
p.  97).    While  in  charge,  as  Resident  Surgeon,  of  Dr.  R.  J.  Levis's  war  ' 
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the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Dr.  Eoberts  had  the  care  of  four  cases  of 
traumatic  tetanus,  all  of  which  were  treated  with  hydrate  of  chloral ;  of 
this  number  three  recovered,  and  one  died  out  of  nineteen  cases. 

The  evidence  appears,  indeed,  to  be  very  strong  in  support  of  the 
efficacy  of  chlm-al  hydrate  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus ;  and  if  one  thing 
stands  more  prominently  out  in  the  history  of  medicine  during  recent  years, 
is  the  influence  for  good  which  is  being  exercised  and  becoming  more 
easily  controlled  by  the  judicious  use  of  those  very  powerful  remedies. 

.  Van  Someren  of  Madras  also  records  successful  cases  from  the  use  of 
chloral  hydrate,  and  recommends  a  more  heroic  administration  of  the 
drug  {Madras  Monthly  Journal,  May  1872). 

Woorara  or  Curare  is  reported  to  have  cured  thirteen  out  of  thirty-three 
cases  (Demme,  Busch).  Appropriately  given  it  effectually  controls  the 
spasms,  and  thereby  spares  exhaustion  from  them.  The  hypodermic  injection 
a  solution  of  curare  deserves  extensive  trial,  commencing  with  such  small 
doses  as  I  to  ^  of  a  grain,  gradually  increasing  from  to  1^  grains.  A 
solution  of  one  to  two  grains  in  100  drops  of  water  should  be  made 
fresh,  and  10  drops  of  this  solution  injected  as  a  dose.  The  action  lasts 
about  four  or  five  hours,  and  upon  this  fact  its  repetition  must  be 
regulated  (Demme). 

The  Calabar  lean  seems  next  or  equal  in  importance  as  a  remedy  in 
tetanus.  In  1874  an  analysis  of  published  cases  showed  that  out  of  63  cases 
traumatic  tetanus  treated  by  this  medicine,  33  recovered.    Since  then 
this  unusual  proportion  of  cures  of  a  disease  which  was  before  nearly  always 
fatal,  has  been  considerably  increased.    When  the  treatment  has  failed,  the 
ailure  has  been  mainly  attributable  to  an  inefficient  use  of  the  remedy. 
The  minimum  dose  of  the  extract  of  physostigma  which  should  first  be  admin- 
stered,  is  one-third  of  a  grain.    It  should  be  repeated  every  quarter  of  an 
our,  until  its  specific  operation  is  developed,  and  the  spasms  are  completely 
vercome.    This  effect  should  be  steadily  maintained,  and  then  reproduced 
often  as  the  spasms  recur.    It  is  usually  necessary  to  increase  the  dose 
order  to  maintain  its  original  impression  (Stilbe  and  Maisch,  The 
ational  Dispensatory,  p.  1080).    In  the  New  York  Medical  Record  of 
uly  6,  1878,  Dr.  Burke  reports  two  cases  which  occurred  under 
IS  care  in  New  York.    One  was  seen  on  the  tenth  day  after  injury  to 
he  foot  from  treading  on  a  rusty  nail.    Drop  doses  oi  fluid  extract  of 
hysostigma,  of  a  strength  of  60  grains  to  the  drachm,  were  first  ordered, 
ogether  with  castor-oil,  as  the  breath  was  foul.    On  the  following 
ay  the  dose  of  Calabar  bean  was  increased  to  a  drop  every  half  hour 
ombined  with  3i.  of  whisky  to  counteract  the  depressing  eff"ects  of 
e  Calabar  bean.    Finally,  the  dose  was  gradually  raised  till  TTl^xiii.  of  the 
uid  extract  of  Calabar  bean  were  administered  every  half  hour ;  whilst 
much  as  two  pints  of  whisky  were  given  daily.    The  other  ingesta 
ere  always  fluid,  consisting  of  milk,  eggs,  and  beef-tea.    As  good 
ects  were  produced  the  quantity  of  the  extract  was  gradually  reduced, 
d  finally,  in  about  six  weeks,  entirely  discontinued,  good  care  and 
ourishment  ^  completing  the  cure.     In  a  second  case  the  dose  was 
adually  raised  till  Tll^xv.  of  the  fluid  extract  were  given  every  hour, 
hisky,  at  the  same  time,  being  always  administered.    The  full  physio- 
ogical  action  of  the  drug  was  also  obtainable  by  injecting  hypodermically 
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TTl_xxii.  to  TT\_xxxiii.  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  Calabar  lean  every  hour, 
3iv.  of  whisky  were  also  given  by  hypodermic  injection,  and  about 
an  ounce  by  the  mouth.  The  patient  steadily  improved  under  a  treatment 
in  which  the  alcoholic  extract  was  injected  hypodermically  in  doses 
ranging  from  TT\_x.  to  n|_xxv.  every  hour.  He  was  ultimately  discharged 
cured.  One  grain  of  the  extract  of  Calabar  lean  may  be  given  by  the 
stomach  ;  or  one-third  of  a  grain,  mixed  with  x.  or  xv.  minims  of  water,  and 
neutralised  by  Carbonate  of  soda,  by  subcutaneous -injection,  repeated  in 
two  hours,  and  increasing  the  dose  gradually. 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  records  two  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus  treated  and 
cured  by  o])ium  smoking  and  internal  administration  of  chloroform  and 
hemp.  Both  patients  were  Hindoos.  The  average  quantity  of  opium-goolk 
smoked  daily  by  one  patient  was  84  grains.  The  chloroform  and  hemp 
were  given  as  in  the  following  prescription  : — 

R  Chloroform;  Tr|_x. ;  Extract  of  Indian  hemp,  gs  i. ;  Mucilage,  51  j 
Camphor  Mixt.  gi.    Misce.    To  be  repeated  every  six  hours. 

Surgeon-General  Gordon,  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  reports  that  M. 
Demarquay  saved  several  patients'  lives  who  had  manifested  early  symp- 
toms in  the  form  of  irisvius  by  means  of  very  hot  air-baths  followed  up  by 
the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine.  In  the  fully  developed  cases  these 
remedies  were  not  successful.  The  inhalation  of  the  nitrite  of  amyl 
has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Forbes  of  Philadelphia,  in  quantities 
of  three  to  five  drops. 

A  case  of  tetanus  having  occurred,  the  bowels  should  first  be  relieved 
by  a  large  enema  with  turpentine,  after  which  perfect  quietness  in  a 
darkened  room,  free  from  noise  or  currents  of  air,  must  be  insisted  upon, 
as  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  fits  of  spasm.  The  use  of  the  ice-bag 
along  the  spine,  as  recommended  by  Todd,  has  afforded  relief  by  allaying 
spinal  irritation;  but  its  action  is  very  depressing.  By  far  the  largest 
mass  of  testimony  has  accumulated  in  favour  of  supporting  the  strength 
of  the  patient  by  the  frequent  administration  of  nutritious  foods,  tonics, 
stimulants,  and  opiates,  the  latter  of  which  must  be  given  in  the  most 
liberal  and  persevering  manner.  These  remedies  (nutrient  and  medicinal) 
must  be  administered  both  by  the  mouth,  by  the  rectum,  and  by  the 
hypodermic  method  (Hamilton).  Stimulants  and  abundant  nourishment 
appear  to  give  more  prospects  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus  than 
any  other  means ;  and  with  the  use  of  chloroform,  chloral,  and  Calabar  lean 
to  lessen  the  spasms,  perfect  rest,  quietness,  and  freedom  from  currents  of 
air,  the  sufferer  may  be  able  to  withstand  the  exhaustion,  and  live  through 
the  acute  period  of  the  disease. 

Systematic  feeding  of  patients  with  liquid  and  strengthening  food,  at 
short  intervals,  has  been  employed  with  very  good  results  in  the  hospital 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  food  must  be  given  at  intervals 
of  every  two  or  three  hours ;  and  should  consist  mainly  of  milk,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  alcohol.  Solid  food  is  to  be  avoided.  Medicinally,  the 
patient  must  be  brought  well  under  the  influence  of  the  Bromide  of 
Potassium,  by  an  initial  dose  of  two  drachms  to  half  an  ounce,  to  be 
followed  by  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  every  three  or  four  hours.  Thirty 
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grains  of  chloral  are  to  be  given  with  some  opium  at  bedtime.  Chloral 
also  is  to  be  used  when  necessary  in  the  daytime.    Nitrite  of  amyl  and 
chloroform  should  not  be  used  continuously,  but  should  only  be  resorted 
from  time  to  time  to  stop  violent  spasms.     If  bromism  should  be 
produced,  chloral  and  opium  should  be  relied  on ;  or,  cannabis  indica  may 
substituted  for  the  bromides.   Where  there  is  much  cerebral  congestion 
blister  may  be  put  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  {Philadelphia  Medical  Times, 
Oct.  13,  1877,  and  London  Medical  Record,  Dec.  15,  1877,  p.  500). 

Nerve-stretching  has  been  recently  advocated  as  a  remedy  in  tetanus, 
is  an  operation  first  introduced  and  recommended  by  Nussbaum  for  the 
cure  of  neuralgia  and  other  painful  and  spasmodic  nervous  affections. 
Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  tried  in  this  country  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tetanus,  by  Milner,  Verneuil,  Callender,  Eben  Watson,  and  by  Mr. 
Henry  Morris  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  London,  and  by  Surgeon-Major 
J.  L.  Eatton,  in  Madras  Medical  College,  with  varying  success.  M. 
Verneuil's  case  occurred  after  a  crush  of  the  hand.    Traction  was  made 
on  the  median  nerve  at  the  elbow,  and  on  the  ulnar  near  the  wrist.  The 
man  completely  recovered,  but  no  particulars  are  given  as  to  the  duration 
the  case,  or  as  to  its  being  acute  or  chronic.    Two  cases  reported  by 
Dr.  Eben  Watson  both  died.    The  patient  operated  upon  and  reported 
by  Mr.  Henry  Morris  also  died.    The  case  differed  from  the  others  in  its 
very  great  severity  and  acuteness ;  and  he  did  not  think  that  the  progress 
the  case  had  been  in  the  least  retarded  or  mitigated  by  the  nerve- 
stretching.     On  the  contrary,  the  course  of  the  symptoms  seemed  to 
become  more  severe  and  more  rapid ;  and  he  could  not  help  expressing 
his  conviction  that  nerve-stretching  in  tetanus  would  not  prove  a  favour- 
able mode  of  treatment.    It  seemed  to  be  unscientific  in  principle ;  and 
far  as  experience  went,  most  unsatisfactory  in  practice.    The  idea  was 
destroy  the  conductivity  of  the  nerve-trunk,  so  as  to  cut  the  spinal 
cord  off  from  its  communication  with  the  peripheral  nerves  at  the  seat  of 
mjury.    In  doing  this  a  very  severe  shock  or  irritation  was  likely  to  be 
excited  by  the  nerve-stretching  itself;  so  that  the  condition  of  the  cord, 
be  it  what  it  may,  whether  a  material  change,  a  state  of  excitement  from 
irritation,  or  a  "  bad  habit "  induced  by  a  "  depraved  current,"  seemed 
more  likely  to  be  aggravated  than  mitigated  by  a  new  and  great  disturb- 
ance of  the  same  nerve  channel  at  a  spot  much  nearer  to  the  spinal  centre. 
But  the  operation  is  still  sub  judice  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  June  21,  1879). 

On  the  other  hand  Surgeon-Major  Ratton  writes  hopefully  of  the  opera- 
tion, aided  by  the  administration  of  chloral.    The  case  he  relates  is  that 
of  a  strong  Hindoo  woman  thirty  years  of  age,  in  whom  symptoms  of 
lockjaw  appeared  after  having  taken  a  cold  bath  on  the  third  and  last 
day  of  a  menstrual  period ;  and  in  whom  there  were  also  deep  syphilitic 
leers  over  the  left  ankle,  some  with  sinuses  and  tense  cicatricial  bands. 
He  regarded  the  case  as  one  of  traumatic  tetanus,  the  symptoms  of  which 
apidly  developed  into  an  explosion  of  acute  tetanic  violence,  which  he 
elieves  would  have  killed  the  patient  but  for  the  nerve- stretching ;  and 
hich,  at  the  same  time,  would  not  have  saved  the  patient  but  for  the 
loral.    The  sciatic  nerve  was  stretched  with  "  the  force  required  to  lift  a 
hree-pound  weight"  for  the  space  of  two  minutes,  and  afterwards  jerked 
nee  or  twice  with  about  double  that  force  before  being  replaced.     Not  a 
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single  spasm  recurred  for  1 8  hours  after  the  operation,  when  slight  spasms 
reappeared;  and  if  at  this  time  chloral  had  not  been  pressed,  the  spasms 
would  have  gathered  strength.  This  is  the  fifth  time  Surgeon-Major 
Eatton  has  stretched  the  sciatic  nerve  for  traumatic  tetanus,  and  each  time 
the  operation  has  suppressed  spasm  for  many  hours ;  and  if  during  these 
valuable  hours  of  rest,  chloral  is  properly  plied,  he  believes  the  chances 
are  that  spasm  will  not  return.  He  has  given  chloral  very  freely,  so  as 
to  maintain  narcotism  for  ten  days.  During  the  three  critical  days  of 
the  case  of  the  Hindoo  woman,  on  and  after  the  operation  day,  she  had 
300  grains  of  chloral  daily.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  great  tolerance  of 
chloral.  In  this  particular  case  he  purposely  refrained  from  operating 
until  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  were  alarming,  for  he  desired  to  test  the 
value  of  nerve-stretching  in  acute  cases  only,  for  subacute  cases  often  get 
well  of  themselves,  while  really  acute  cases  never  do.  He  doubts  if  any 
treatment  will  avail  to  cure  acute  tetanus  unless  age  (say  about  thirty 
years,  or  prime  of  life)  and  stamina  of  constitution  are  with  the  physician. 
In  this  case  the  duration  of  the  disease  was  twenty-three  days.  It  is  only 
the  strong  who  can  hope  to  battle  through  the  exhausting  effects  of  tonic 
and  clonic  tetanic  spasms  prolonged  for  days,  generally  with  insufficient 
nourishment,  often  for  days  at  a  time  able  to  take  nourishment  by  rectal 
alimentation  only ;  yet  considering  the  well-merited  reputation  of  tetanus 
as  a  fatal  disease,  surely  it  is  a  solid  gain  that  even  a  few  cases  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  saved  by  the  resources  of  modern  medicine 
{Brain,  Part  VII.,  Oct.,  1879,  p.  483). 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

Latin  Eq.,  Hydrophobia;  French  Eq.,  Eyclrophohie ;  German  Eq., 
Hundswuth — Syn.,  JFasserschen;  Italian  Eq.,  IdrofoUa. 

Definition.- — A  disease  peculiar  to  animals  of  the  canine  or  feline  race,  the 
specific  poison  of  which  being  implanted  by  them  in  man,  or  in  other  animals, 
produces  a  similar  malady.  The  saliva  or  secretion  issuing  from  the  mouth  of 
the  diseased  or  rabid  animal  contains  and  so  conveys  the  poison  lohich  inoculates 
rabies,  either  through  a  wound  or  through  a  thin  epidermis  ivith  abrasion.  The 
p)eriod  of  incubation  of  the  ]poison  after  inocidation  varies  from  four  to  sixteen 
weeks,  or  even  longer,  before  the  malady  becomes  developed.  The  disease  is 
characterised  by  severe  constriction  about  the  throat,  spasmodic  action  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  distress  at  the  epigastrium:  all  of  ivhich  are  aggravated  or 
brought  about  by  attempts  to  take  fluid,  or  by  the  least  breath  or  current  of  air 
on  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  p>roduces,  in  the  first  instance,  an  effect  resem- 
bling that  produced  upon  stepping  into  a  cold  bath.  Saliva,  tenacious  and 
clammy,  issues  from  the  mouth.  Paroxysms  of  phrensy,  or  of  uncontrollable 
impulsive  violence  {rabidity),  supervene.  The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  from 
three  to  six  or  seven  days,  the  greater  number  of  cases  terminating  in  death  on, 
the  second  and  fourth  days  from  the  accession  of  symptoms.  Death  is  generally 
sudden,  and  unexpected  at  the  moment. 

Pathology. — («.)  Causation. — Hydrophobia  originates  in  animals  of  the 
canine  and  feline  races,  as  the  dog,  the  fox,  the  woH,  the  jackal,  and  the  cat, 
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as  a  specific  inoculable  disease,  but  how  it  originated  or  first  became  de- 
veloped in  them,  is  altogether  undetermined.    There  is  no  evidence  that  it 
ever  arises  in  these  animals  spontaneously.    It  is  probably  at  all  times  to 
!  a  certain  extent  endemic,  and  occasionally  epidemic  among  these  animals. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  it  is  excited  in  them  by  the  great  heat  of  the 
dog-days,  or  by  the  cestus  veneris;  but  TroiUiet  lias  shown  that  canine 
1  madness  occurs  with  nearly  equal  frequency  in  winter,  spring,  summer, 
\  and  autumn.    The  poison  is  not  peculiar  to  any  country.    Eabies  is 
(  found  equally  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.    Neither  is  it  limited  to 
j|  climate.    It  prevails  in  the  frozen  regions  of  Canada,  as  well  as  in  the 
I  East  and  West  Indies.    The  difiBculties  attending  any  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  this  poison  are  at  present  not  to  be  surmounted ;  but  hydro- 
phobia once  originated  in  the  animals  that  have  been  mentioned,  they 
have  the  power  of  reproducing  it  through  inoculation  only,  or  by  the 
j  introduction  in  any  way  of  the  saliva  of  such  diseased  animals  into  the 
tissues  of  those  which  are  healthy.    This  inoculation  is  generally  by  the 
bite  of  some  of  the  canine  or  fehne  species,  not  only  in  each  other,  but 
probably  in  all  warm-blooded  animals,  certainly  in  all  domesticated 
animals,  as  the  horse,  the  elephant,  the  sheep,  the  ox,  even  in  the  common 
fowl,  and  in  man. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  the  proper  understanding  of  hydrophobia,  to  give 
a  short  outline  of  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  the  dog,  so  constantly  associ- 
ated with  us  in  domestic  life,  and  the  principal  source  of  the  disease  in 
the  human  subject.  The  symptoms  of  this  formidable  affection,  as  wit- 
nessed in  the  dog,  are: — Some  singular  departure  from  his  ordinary  habits, 
I  such  as  picking  straws  or  small  bits  of  paper  off  the  floor,  and  swallowing 
jithem,  licking  the  7ioses  of  other  dogs,  or  other  cold  surfaces,  such  as  stones 
or  iron.  He  is  observed,  besides,  to  be  more  lonely,  shy,  and  irritable; 
his  voice  is  so  changed  that  his  bark  would  iiot  be  recognised  by  those 
who  have  known  his  voice  before ;  and  he  is  less  eager  for  his  food,  or 
refuses  it  altogether.  His  ears  and  his  tail  droop ;  his  look  is  suspicious 
and  haggard ;  and  sometimes,  from  the  very  commencement,  there  is  a 
redness  and  watering  of  the  eyes.  In  a  short  time  saliva  begins  to  flow 
from  his  mouth,  he  "  slavers,"  his  fauces  may  be  seen  to  be  inflamed,  and 
he  is  feverish.  The  animal,  though  highly  irritable  and  easily  provoked, 
stiU  obeys  the  voice  of  his  master,  and  it  is  remarkable  "that  the  dread  of 
fluids,  and  even  the  sight  of  them — so  striking  a  feature  in  man — is  often 
wanting  in  dogs  and  other  animals,  for  dogs  lap  water  during  the  disease" 
(Youatt).  In  many  dogs  the  symptoms  never  rise  higher  than  these; 
but  in  others  there  is  a  repugnance  to  control,  and  a  readiness  to  be 
aroused  to  extreme  rage  on  the  appearance  of  a  stick,  whip,  or  other 
Instrument  of  punishment,  or  on  any  attempt  at  intimidation,  which  strik- 
ingly characterises  the  disease.  In  this  state,  however,  he  seldom  fights  a 
fdetermined  battle,  but  bites  and  runs  away;  still  even  this  mitigated 
Erascibility  usually  ends  in  indiscriminate  aggression,  till  at  length  he 
dies,  apparently  of  convulsions  or  asthenia,  or  from  mere  nervous  excite- 
hient  and  functional  derangement.  Majendie  has  inspected  the  hydro- 
phobic dog,  and  found  no  characteristic  morbid  change.  In  all  cases, 
powever,  in  which  the  poison  has  had  time  to  set  up  its  specific  actions, 
Ihe  principal  lesions  of  structure  are  found  to  be  in  those  parts  supplied 
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partially  or  entirely  by  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  The  tongue  is  swollen; 
the  fauces,  the  salivary  glands,  and  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  back  of 
the  larynx  behind  the  epiglottis,  are  more  or  less  inflamed.  The  bronchial 
membrane  is  also  occasionally  inflamed,  and  so  is  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  which  generally  contains  a  strange  mixture  of  straw,  hair, 
paper,  hay,  horse-dung,  and  earth,  showing  the  peculiar  morbid  propensity 
of  the  animal;  or,  being  void  of  those  substances,  it  contains  a  fluid 
resembling  the  deepest-coloured  chocolate.  Such  are  the  symptoms  and 
phenomena  of  hydrophobia  in  the  dog,  the  chief  source  of  this  fatal  malady 
in  the  human  race. 

The  saliva  or  other  viscid  secretions  which  are  furnished  by  the  mucous 
glands  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  by  the  salivary  glands  of  the  dog  or 
other  animal  labouring  under  rabies,  is  either  the  virus,  or  contains  (as 
any  menstruum  would)  the  poisonous  principle — the  animal  poison  which 
by  inoculatiorf  produces  hyclroplioUa  in  the  human  body.  The  disease  is 
so  named,  not  because  there  is  any  dread  of  water,  but  because  in  man  the 
most  prominent  symptom  is  an  inability  to  swallow,  or  to  attempt  to 
swallow,  any  fluid,  on  account  of  the  extreme  spasms  which  the  attempt 
produces.  The  experiments  of  Hartwig  have  proved  that  the  poison  is  of 
a  definite  character,  that  it  may  impregnate  various  substances,  and  that 
it  retains  its  activity  for  a  long  period.  Inoculations  of  the  saliva  of 
rabid  animals  succeeded  in  23  per  cent,  of  the  animals  operated  on  by 
him ;  and,  according  to  Faber,  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  persons 
bitten  by  rabid  animals  in  Wiirtemberg,  only  twenty-eight  had  hydro- 
phobia. 

Two  points  in  the  pathology  of  rabies  are  peculiar — namely,  first,  that  a 
long  period  of  latency  exists  in  the  human  subject ;  and,  second,  that  inocu- 
lation is  not  always  followed  by  the  develojjment  of  the  specific  disease. 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  peculiarities,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that, 
although  in  some  cases  pain  has  been  felt  in  the  cicatrix  a  considerable 
time  after  the  accident,  and  in  a  few  a  slight  fever  or  a  rapid  pulse  has 
been  remarked  to  continue  from  the  receipt  of  the  injury  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  malady,  still  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  man  seldom  show  them- 
selves sooner  than  the  fortieth  day  after  inoculation,  and  rarely  after  two 
years.  A  matured  zymosis  seems  essential  to  the  production  of  the  full 
influence  of  the  poison ;  and  it  may  be  that  a  double  zymosis  takes  place, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  venereal  virus,  first  in  the  part  and  afterwards  in  the 
system  (Miller),  the  result  of  which  is  either  to  multiply  the  poison  or  to 
increase  its  virulence.  Undoubted  instances  are,  however,  on  record  in 
which  the  characteristic  symptoms  appeared  as  early  as  the  twelfth  day 
(Sidey),  and  on  the  eighth  day  (Troilliet),  who  even  quotes  instances  of 
their  occurrence  as  early  as  the  day  following  the  injury.  The  duration  of 
the  period  of  incubation,  however,  is  sometimes  of  extreme  duration.  It 
has  been  satisfactorily  proved  to  extend  over  five  and  a  half,  six,  or  even 
nine  months  (Bergeron,  Brandreth)  ;  and  there  is  on  record  a  large 
body  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  incubation  stage  of 
hydrophobia  may  be  prolonged  not  only  over  a  series  of  months,  but  also 
over  one  year  at  least.  An  analysis  of  sixty  authentic  observations  by 
Eomberg  has  shown  that  the  shortest  interval  between  the  introduction  o: 
the  poison  and  the  appearance  of  the  disease  is  fifteen  days  the  longes 
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from  seven  to  nine  months,  and  that  the  average  period  is  from  four  to 
seven  weeks.  The  inquiries  of  Drs.  Hamilton  and  Hunter  give  to  the 
majority  of  cases  a  period  of  incubation  from  thirtij  to  fifhj-nine  days.  In 
the  Transactions  of  the  Vienna  Medical  Association,  a  case  is  recorded  of  a 
period  of  incubation  extending  over  two  years  (Hassinger)  ;  but  this 
is  discredited  both  by  the  elder  and  younger  Gurlt  of  Berlin,  whose 
experience  in  veterinary  pathology  has  been  very  extensive.  In  all 
such  extremely  long  periods  of  incubation  the  question  may'  be  asked, 
whether  the  disease  has  been  actually  inoculated  at  a  period  so  far  back, 
or  has  there  occurred  a  re-inoculation  at  some  intervening  period  1  It  is 
known  that  the  dog  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  has  a  disposition  to 
lick  the  hands,  face,  or  other  exposed  parts  of  persons,  and  especially  of 
!  those  with  whom  it  is  familiar ;  and  there  are  cases  on  record  where  the 
[j  disease  has  been  implanted  in  this  way.  Mr.  Lawrence  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing:— "A  lady  had  a  French  poodle,  of  which  she  was  very  fond,  and 
which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  allowing  to  lick  her  face.  She  had  a  small 
pimple  on  her  chin,  of  which  she  had  rubbed  off  the  top;  and,  allowing 
the  dog  to  indulge  in  his  usual  caresses,  he  licked  this  pimple,  of  which 
the  surface  was  exposed.  Thus  she  acquired  hydrophobia,  of  which  she 
died."  While  this  example  teaches  us  that  hydrophobia  may  be  implanted 
without  a  bite  being  inflicted,  in  this  almost  unconscious  manner,  it  ought 
to  deter  us  from  permitting  such  indulgences  to  a  dog.  The  greatest 
anxiety  and  misery  have  frequently  been  experienced  for  many  months  by 
|those  who  have  been  thus  imprudent,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  rabies 
laving  subsequently  appeared  in  the  animal  so  indulged  (Copland). 
iThere  are  instances,  however,  recorded  of  very  long  periods  of  incubation 
ifter  a  bite,  where  subsequent  inoculation,  independent  of  a  bite,  could  not 
lave  taken  place.  For  example,  there  is  a  case  published  by  Mr.  Hale 
Thomson,  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  Lancet.  The  subject  of  it,  a  lad  aged  eighteen, 
lad  been  twenty-five  months  in  close  confinement  in  prison,  and  during 
that  time  had  never  been  exposed  to  the  bite  of  any  animal.  He  had 
bitten  severely  by  a  dog  seven  years  before  in  the  right  hip,  and  the 
scar  still  remained.  During  the  whole  period  he  was  under  observation 
le  was  svdlen,  gloomy,  and  reserved,  and  was  never  known  to  look  the 
aerson  in  the  face  to  whom  he  spoke.  Death  occurred  after  a  three  days' 
illness,  during  which  "  the  most  decided  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  were 
lanifested."  On  the  15th  of  May,  1854,  a  case  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
lospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Hughes,  in  which  hydrophobia  appeared  to 
lave  been  developed  five  years  after  the  bite  {Med.  Times,  1854).  Such 
)bservations  render  it  extremely  probable  that  the  period  of  incubation  of 
|he  specific  poison  of  hydrophobia  is  not  yet  defined ;  and  the  circum- 
|tances  which,  in  man  especially,  seem  to  shorten  the  duration  of  this 
period,  or  prolong  it,  are  in  a  great  measure  quite  unknown.  The  shortest 
period,  according  to  Niemeyer,  is  about  eight  to  tm  days;  the  longest  twelve 
pr  thirteen  months;  in  the  majority  of  instances,  about  forty  days  after  the 
pception  of  the  bite. 

The  reasons  for  the  great  inequality  in  the  periods  of  incubation  are 
pbscure;  but  there  are  some  circumstances  which  seem  to  show  that 
luring  the  long  interval  of  apparent  latency  the  quantity  or  the  virulence 
Y  the  implanted  poison  seems  to  increase,  locally  at  least,  if  not  also  more 
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extensively  in  the  system.  (1.)  In  some  instances  there  are  evidences  of 
a  slow  and  silent  change  going  on  in  the  constitution,  indicated  by  sallow 
looks,  sunken  eyes,  a  pulse  somewhat  accelerated,  more  easily  excited  and 
weaker,  combined  with  symptoms  of  general  debility  (Copland).  (2.) 
The  observation  of  Dr.  Marochetti,  a  Eussian  physician,  who  visited  the 
Ukraine  in  1828,  and  who  maintained  that  in  that  country  characteristic 
pustules  were  observed  to  form  beneath  the  tongue,  near  the  orifices  of  the 
submaxillary  glands,  between  the  third  and  ninth  day  after  the  infliction 
of  the  bite.  A  similar  observation  was  made  by  Dr.  Xanthos  of  Siphnos, 
and  the  presence  of  these  vesicles  had  long  been  known  traditionally  in 
Eussia  and  in  Greece.  These  observations  were  confirmed  by  M.  Magistel, 
at  Boulay,  in  France,  in  1822,  who  noticed  that  the  pustules  formed  from 
the  sixth  till  the  thirUj-sccond  day.  He  observed  two  forms  of  pustules,  a 
crystalline  asd  an  opaque,  the  latter  of  which,  when  opened,  left  a  small 
ulcerated  cavity.  They  were  situated  on  the  sides  of  the  fmnum  lingm, 
and  on  the  lateral  parts  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  tongue.  They  have 
not  been  found,  however,  in  all  cases.  (3.)  Changes  which  take  place  in 
the  cicatrix  before  the  development  of  characteristic  symptoms,  indicate 
that  the  implanted  poison  there  undergoes  some  process,  the  nature  of 
which  is  as  yet  not  known. 

Neither  age  nor  sex  is  exempted  from  hydrophobia ;  but  no  instance  is 
known  of  any  person  being  affected  with  hydrophobia  unless  antecedently 
bitten  by  an  animal  suffering  from  rabies.  It  is  a  question  of  mucli 
moment  whether  the  saliva  of  a  patient  labouring  under  hydrophobia 
will  or  will  not  communicate  the  disease.  It  may  be  stated  as  an  un- 
deniable fact  that,  during  the  many  years  hydrophobia  has  been  studied, 
no  instance  is  known  of  its  having  been  communicated  from  one  human 
being  to  another,  although  many  instances  have  occurred  of  the  attendants 
having  been  bitten,  or  otherwise  accidentally  inoculated  with  the  saliva 
of  the  hydrophobic  patient.  The  only  circumstance  which  makes  this 
statement  at  all  questionable  is,  that  Majendie  and  Breschet  inoculated 
two  dogs  with  saliva  taken  from  a  diseased  patient,  shortly  before  his 
death  from  rabies,  and  that  one  dog  shortly  afterwards  died  of  hydro- 
phobia. Persons  have  also  been  seized  with  rabies  in  consequence  of 
having  wiped  their  lips  with  napkins  or  cloths,  or  other  articles,  which 
were  soiled  with  the  saliva  (Enaux,  Chaussier,  and  Aurelianus). 
The  dog's  tooth  generally  implants  the  poison,  or  at  least  some  abrasion 
appears  to  be  necessary,  either  of  the  cutaneous  or  mucous  surfaces.  The 
ancients  were  aware  of  this,  for  Celsus  observes  that  the  integrity  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  Psylli, 
whose  office  it  was  to  suck  out  the  poison  after  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog; 
and  Dioscorides  expressly  orders  them  first  to  wash  their  mouths  with 
astringent  Avine,  and  afterwards  to  lubricate  the  cavity  with  oil.  With 
regard  to  dogs,  Meynill  observes  that  "such  of  them  as  have  been  thought 
to  become  affected  merely  by  the  contagion  of  the  same  kennel  will 
generally  be  found,  upon  minute  examination,  to  exhibit  the  marks 
of  bites,  though  concealed  by  the  hair."  When  a  scratch  or  other 
abrasion  exists,  a  rabid  dog  merely  licking  the  part  is  sufficient  to  implant 
the  poison  of  rabies. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  hydrophobia  during  each  of  the  ten  years 
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from  1866  to  1875  inclusive,  in  each  county  in  England  and  Wales,  is 
given  in  a  return  presented  to  Parliament  in  1877,  from  which  it  aj^pears 
that  the  total  number  of  victims  to  this  disease  during  the  ten  years  in 
question  vi^as  334,  of  which  110  are  recorded  against  Lancashire  and 
62  against  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  These  districts  stand  highest 
on  the  list,  many  of  the  counties  having  been  free  from  the  disease.  From 
these  data  and  the  frequency  of  reported  cases  the  disease  seems  to  be 
increasing  generally  in  this  country.  Thirty-five  deaths  are  credited  to 
the  parts  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent,  which  are  included  in  London. 
The  334  deaths  are  apportioned  to  each  of  the  ten  years  as  follows : — 
thirty-six  to  1866;  ten  to  1867;  seven  to  1868;  eighteen  to  1869; 
thirty-two  to  1870;  fifty-six  to  1871;  thirty-nine  to  1872;  twenty- 
eight  to  1873;  sixty-one  to  1874;  and  forty-seven  to  1875.  One  death 
only  from  hydrophobia  is  returned  as  having  occurred  in  Scotland  during 
the  ten  years  referred  to,  and  that  took  place  in  the  county  of  Forfar  in 
the  year  1870. 

(6.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  effects  of  the  hydrophobic  poison  are  often 
so  rapid  and  violent  in  the  first  instance  as  to  cause  the  early  death 
of  the  patient,  leaving  not  a  trace  of  inflammation  or  other  morbid  pheno- 
mena. More  commonly,  however,  some  structural  alterations  have  been 
found,  limited  to  slight  appearances  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  the 
spinal  cord,  or  of  their  membranes,  and  of  the  lungs,  stomach,  or  structures 
supplied  by  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  The  brain,  the  lungs,  or  the 
I  stomach  may  be  either  separately  or  conjointly  affected — presenting 
phenomena  in  no  degree  dissimilar  to  what  have  been  observed  in  hooping- 
Icough,  where  the  poison  seems  to  act  chiefly  on  the  vagus  nerve. 

The  appearances  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain  have  been  generally  great 
congestion,  especially  of  the  j^ZexMS  choroides,  also  effusion  of  serum,  sometimes 
muddy,  into  the  arachnoid  cavity,  and  into  the  ventricles.  In  an  interest- 
iing  case  recorded  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Cunningham,  of  Her  Majesty's  4th  Bengal 
[Europeans,  the  layers  of  the  arachnoid  were  found  adherent  in  many  places, 
especially  along  both  sides  of  the  longitudinal  sinus.  The  adhesions  were 
luite  soft  and  recent,  and  flakes  of  coagulated  fibrine  floated  in  the  fluid. 
T'he  brain  has,  in  some  very  few  cases,  been  supposed  to  be  harder  or 
softer  than  usual,  and  to  have  more  bloody  points  than  in  health.  There 
pas  been  no  lesion  noticed  in  the  brain,  however,  that  could  be  directly 
connected  with  the  malady;  but  rather  with  the  mode  of  death.  The 
jathological  changes  are  mainly  those  dependent  on  the  asphyxia  which 
pccurs  in  the  last  stage  (Trousseau).  Changes  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
pd  the  spinal  cord  have  not  yet  received  sufficient  attention.  In  the  case 
lust  referred  to,  related  by  Dr.  Cunningham,  there  was  a  reddish  spot  in 
Ihe  substance  of  the  pons  Varolii,  having  the  appearance  of  inflammatory 
loftening.  On  the  lower  surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  at  the  origin  of 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  the  membranes  were  highly 
kscular,  thickened,  softened,  and  matted  together ;  but  the  substance  of 
|he  nerves  at  their  exit,  and  of  the  medulla,  seemed  normal.  There  are 
reasons  for  believing  that  changes  actually  exist  in  these  parts 
i^hich  escape  the  detection  of  our  unaided  senses,  but  which  the  specific 
ivity  test,  combined  with  microscopic  examination,  may  yet  demonstrate. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  have  been  seen 
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either  greatly  congested  or  diffusely  inflamed,  as  also  that  of  the  stomach, 
and  of  the  trachea  and  bronchia.  The  latter  have  been  found  covered 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  frothy  mucus,  while  the  pulmonary  tissue 
has  shown  maiks  of  inflammation,  though  more  commonly  only  of  great 
congestion.  The  salivary  glands  have  likewise  occasionally  been  observed 
increased  in  size,  and  vascular.  In  a  case  of  hydrophobia  which  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  dissecting  at  Eenfrew,  near  Glasgow  (in  1850  or  1851), 
the  most  prominent  morbid  change  was  visible  in  the  greatly  increased 
vascularity  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  back  part 
of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  larynx,  as  far  as  the  vocal  cords.  The  whole 
of  these  parts  were  covered  by  a  tenacious  frothy  mucus,  tinged  with 
blood.  The  glands  surrounding  the  pai^illte  over  the  back  part  of  the 
tongue  were  very  much  enlarged,  not  unlike  what  I  have  observed  in 
severe  cases  6f  cholera.  So  also  were  the  submucous  glands  of  the  pharynx, 
the  epiglottis,  and  the  larynx,  even  in  its  cavity,  and  of  those  beneath  the 
tongue.  Inflammatory  appearances  in  these  parts  have  been  observed 
by  Morgagni,  Babington,  Watt,  Portal,  Troilliet,  Copland,  and  others. 
In  1875,  Wasilieff,  of  St.  Petersburg,  examined  the  brains  and  heart  of 
a  woman  aged  thirty-two,  who  died  in  the  wards  of  Dr.  Bokin,  from 
hydrophobia,  with  marked  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  heart.  The 
following  parts  of  the  brain  were  examined  microscopically : — Corpora 
striata,  thalami  optici,  pons  Varolii,  medulla,  and  cerebellum.  (1.) 
Some  of  the  nerve-cells  of  the  medulla  oblongata  appeared  turbid,  and 
their  outline  and  nucleus  indistinct.  Similar,  though  more  pronounced 
changes,  were  observed  in  Purkinje's  cells.  (2.)  In  the  interstitial  tissue 
of  the  brain  there  were  large  masses  of  indifierent  round  corpuscles,  of 
the  size  of  white  blood-corpuscles,  which  were  darkly  tinged  by  the 
staining  agent.  These  elements  (very  probably  white  blood-corpuscles) 
were  specially  to  be  found  in  the  perivascular  spaces  or  in  their  neighbour- 
hood ;  although  some  of  them,  collected  into  groups  of  six  or  ten,  lay  far 
from  the  vessels,  amidst  the  neuroglia.  Others  lay  in  the  pericellular 
spaces,  and  even  projected  into  the  protoplasm  of  the  nerve-cells.  (3.)  The 
blood-vessels  were  distended  and  overfilled  with  blood-corpuscles,  and  their 
epithelium  partly  swollen  up ;  here  and  there  were  vessels  whose  walls 
consisted  of  a  finely  granular,  highly  refractive  yellow  substance,  soluble 
neither  in  absolute  alcohol  nor  in  turpentine.  The  most  pronounced 
appearance,  however,  was  the  j  resence  (specially  in  the  cortical  layer  of 
the  cerebrum)  of  a  special  dimly  hyaline  and  highly  refractive  substance 
in  the  perivascular  spaces.  Sometimes  this  substance  was  so  arranged 
round  the  vessel,  that  on  transverse  section  it  appeared  to  be  surrounded 
by  an  irregular  ring,  exercising  so  strong  a  pressure  as  to  narrow  its 
lumen  considerably;  in  other  cases  this  hyaline  substance  lay  in  small 
heaps,  which  were  sometimes  arranged  around  the  vessel  so  syrnmetricaUy 
as  to  put  one  in  mind  of  epithelium.  This  substance  was  not  coloured 
by  any  of  the  staining  re-agcnts,  nor  did  it  dissolve  in  boiling  caustic 
potash  or  strong  acids  (acetic  and  hydrochloric);  and  a  negative  result 
was  obtained  with  absolute  alcohol,  with  turpentine,  and  on  testing  foi 
amyloid  substance.  In  other  parts  of  the  brain,  the  perivascular  spaces 
were  more  or  less  dilated. 

The  changes  in  the  cardiac  gangha  were  these: — (1.)  The  epithelioii 
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lining  of  the  sheath  of  the  nerve-cells  was  partly  swollen  uj^;  in  the 
interior  of  the  sheath,  and  in  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  ganglia,  round 
corpuscles  of  the  size  of  white  blood-corpuscles  were  found.  The  blood- 
vessels surrounding  the  ganglia,  with  the  exception  of  the  large  veins, 
appeared  for  the  most  part  to  be  bloodless.  (2.)  In  the  nerve-cells  them- 
selves, the  protoplasm  appeared  more  or  less  dim,  consequently  their  nuclei 
were  either  indistinct  or  invisible ;  in  some  cells  there  was  a  collection  of 
finely  granular  pigment.  The  most  pronounced  never  failing  changes 
consisted  in  this,  that  the  nerve-cells  never  completely  filled  their  sheath ; 
but  a  free  space  always  existed  between,  across  which  only  processes  from 
the  nerve-cells  stretched.  (A  similar  appearance  was  described  by  LubimofF 
in  the  oedema  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  in  cardiac  disease.)  Micrometric 
observations  were  made  to  ascertain  whether  this  space  was  due  to  shrink- 
ing of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  or  to  oedema  of  its  capsule.  It  was 
proved  that  it  was  due  to  an  accumulation  of  an  oedematous  fluid  between 
the  protoplasm  and  its  sheath.  This  cedemic  condition  of  the  cardiac 
ganglia  must  be  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence,  for  the  ganglia  lie  in  cellular 
tissue  rich  in  fat,  which  affords  little  resistance  to  the  dilatation  of  the 
capsule,  and  the  number  of  blood-vessels  surrounding  the  ganglia  predispose 
\>o  it  (Wm.  Stirling,  D.Sc,  M.D.,  in  the  London  Medical  Record,  Jan.  16, 
1877). 

At  the  Pathological  Society  of  London,  June,  1877,  Dr.  Gowers  showed 
microscopical  sections  illustrating  changes  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
ppinal  cord  in  four  cases  of  lujdrophobia.    The  changes  found  resembled  those 
round  by  Benedikt  in  the  convolutions  in  the  dog,  and  by  Coats  in  the 
lower  centres  in  man.    In  all  four  cases,  the  vessels  of  the  grey  matter  were 
peatly  distended.    In  three  of  the  cases,  the  larger  veins  presented 
regations  of  small  cells  within  their  perivascular  IjTnphatic  sheath, 
some  they  formed  a  single  layer;  in  others,  they  were  so  densely 
)acked  as  to  compress  the  vessel  they  surrounded.    In  most  parts, 
imilar  cells  were  scattered  through  the  tissue  among  the  nerve-elements, 
nd  in  some  places  near  the  hypoglossal  nuclei  they  were  so  dense  as  to 
orm  "miliary  abscesses."     Adjacent  to  many  vessels  were  areas  of 
anular  degeneration.    In  two  of  the  cases,  many  of  the  larger  vessels, 
hiefly  veins,  contained  clots,  parts  of  which  were  evidently  of  ante-mortem 
Tmation.    By  some  of  these  the  appearance  of  embolism  was  closely 
mulated.    Attention  was  drawn  to  the  indications  of  formation  in  situ 
fforded  by  the  gradation  between  the  normal  and  the  altered  clot,  and 
y  the  curved  lines  of  pressure  to  which  the  clot  had  been  subjected 
ediately  after  its  formation.    In  one  specimen,  the  inner  coat  of 
vein  was  thickened  opposite. the  older  part  of  a  clot,  which  was  reduced 
size  correspondingly,  as  if  formed  secondarily  to  the  change  in  the  coat  of 
vein.    In  the  vessel  there  were  several  cells  in  the  perivascular  sheath, 
d  leucocytes  within  the  old  clot,  and  also  in  the  inner  coat  of  vein, 
brding  strong  evidence  that  the  cells  outside  were  migrated  corpuscles, 
he  nerve-cells  presented  comparatively  slight  changes,  being  merely 
oUen  and  granular  in  some  cases,  and  surrounded  with  granular 
generation  here  and  there.    These  were  most  marked  in  and  about  the 
oglossal,  pneumogastric,  and   glossopharyngeal  nuclei;   slighter  in 
e  nuclei  of  the  auditory,  facial,  and  fifth  nerves ;  slight  also  in  the  cord, 
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and  even  less  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pons.  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt  had 
also  found  less  definite  changes  to  be  most  distinct  in  the  medulla.  In 
Dr.  Gowers'  cases,  the  changes  were  most  marked  in  the  region  of  the 
respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla.  Similar  microscopic  preparations  were 
more  recently  shown  at  the  Glasgow  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  (Feb. 
20,  1880),  by  Dr.  David  Foulis  and  Dr.  Joseph  Coats,  illustrative  of  the 
pathology  of  hydrophobia.  The  sections  of  the  chief  nerve-centres 
showed  the  presence  of  numerous  leucocytes  in  the  perivascular  spaces, 
as  had  been  previously  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Coats  and  other  observers; 
but,  in  addition,  an  examination  of  other  organs  of  the  body,  as  the  liver 
and  salivary  glands,  revealed  the  presence  of  these  leucocytes  to  the  same 
large  extent  in  their  connective  tissue.  Although  these  changes  have 
been  demonstrated  to  exist  in  dogs  suffering  from  this  disease,  this  was 
one  of  the,  first  occasions  in  which  they  have  been  shown  in  these  parts 
of  the  human  body. 

There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  virus  of  hydrophobia 
mainly  exerts  its  influence  on  the  sensory  and  emotional  regions  of 
the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  in  many  respects  the  lesions 
are  very  similar  to  those  seen  in  tetanus.  The  order  of  severity  of  the 
lesions  seems  to  be — the  medulla,  the  cord,  the  cerebral  convolutions, 
and  the  central  ganglia  of  the  encephalon.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
constant  and  definite  lesion.  There  is  also  a  profound  disturbance  of  all 
the  larger  organs  of  the  body,  as  occurs  in  other  acute  specific  febrile 
diseases,  of  which  hydrophobia  must  be  regarded  as  one,  and  with  which 
it  perhaps  ought  to  have  been  classed  rather  than  here. 

Diagnosis. — ^Vhen  hydrophobia  is  fully  formed  there  is  no  disease 
with  which  it  can  be  confounded ;  but  there  are  many  reported  cases  in 
which  the  imagination  of  a  patient  bitten  by  a  dog  has  been  so  powerful 
as  to  induce  symptoms  resembling  the  disease.  In  hysteria  the  difficulty 
of  swalloAving  exists,  but  no  other  symptom.  Tetanus  is  the  disease 
with  which  rabies  is  most  apt  to  be  confounded ;  yet  the  differences  are 
sufficiently  marked.  The  spasm  of  the  muscles  is  more  continued  in 
tetanus,  less  remitting,  and  never  intermitting.  The  jaw  is  usually 
much  in  motion  in  hydrophobia,  in  frequent  attempts  to  clear  the  mouth 
and  throat  from  the  peculiar  tenacious  mucus ;  in  tetanus  it  is  fixed. 
Tetanus  is  rarely  attended  with  aversion  to  liquids ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  bath  is  gratefid;  nor  are  the  tetanic  paroxysms  increased  by  the 
sight,  hearing,  or  touch  of  fluids.  Also  tetanus  makes  its  accession 
usually  at  a  much  earlier  period  after  infliction  of  the  injury.  Physio- 
logically, while  tetanus  is  a  disease  of  the  true  spinal  system,  hydrophobif 
involves  the  brain  also,  as  evinced  by  the  disorder  of  intellectual  functioi 
and  special  sense,  even  early  in  the  disease.  Further,  the  two  disease 
differ  greatly  in  their  mode  of  induction.  Tetanus,  in  the  traumatic  casef 
is  caused  by  irritation  of  a  nerve,  and  by  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow  i 
those  which  are  idiopathic.  Hydrophobia  is  the  result  of  a  specif 
poison  introduced  into  the  circulation,  and  thence  affecting  the  nervoi 
system  as  a  poison  would  (Miller).  While  in  tetanus  the  stimuh 
which  excites  the  paroxysms  operates  through  the  true  spinal  cord; 
hydrophobia  it  is  often  conducted  from  the  ganglia  of  special  sense, 
even  from  the  brain,  so  that  the  sight  or  sound  of  fluids,  or  even  the  id 
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of  them,  occasions  equally  with  their  contact,  or  with  that  of  a  current  of 
air,  the  most  distressing  convulsions"  (Carpenter). 

Prognosis. — The  disease  is  almost  invariably  fatal.  There  are  few 
instances  of  any  patient  or  animal  suffering  from  this  disease  having  re- 
covered. But  it  is  important  to  know  that  the  virus  never  inoculates  when 
it  is  applied  to  a  sound  surface :  and  also,  that  only  a  small  proportion 
of  those  who  are  bitten  by  rabid  dogs  or  cats  suffer  from  this  disease. 
The  proportion  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  5  to  50  per  cent. 
It  has  also  been  estimated  that  only  ninety-four  persons  are  known  to  have 
died  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  bitten,  making  the  chances  of 
escape  as  three  to  two  nearly.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  occasional 
immunity  does  not  arise  out  of  any  want  of  susceptibility  to  the  action  of 
the  poison,  but  that  from  the  person  being  bitten  through  his  clothes,  the 
dog's  tooth  has  been  wiped  clean  from  all  saliva  and  venom  before  it  had 
penetrated  the  skin.  Meni^res,  however,  says  he  met  with  seven  cases  in 
which  the  dog  must  have  bitten  through  several  folds,  and  yet  they  all 
proved  fatal,  showing,  as  he  imagines,  the  little  importance  of  dress  as  a 
rotection  from  this  malady. 
Symptoms. — The  wound  inflicted  by  the  bite,  whether  neglected  or 
essed,  generally  heals  up  kindly,  leaving  a  cicatrix,  and  for  a  time  the 
atient  usually  suff"ers  no  other  derangement  of  health  than  the  depression 
spirits  which  his  apprehensions  are  calculated  to  excite.  A  few  weeks 
a  few  months  having  elapsed,  the  latency  of  the  poison  terminates,  and 
disease  becomes  fully  developed.  After  this  local  incubation  of  the 
oison  is  complete,  its  specific  action  appears  to  be  exercised  upon  the 
nedulla  oblongata  and  the  eigJdh  pair  of  nerves,  and  subsequently  lesions  of 
structures  supplied  by  the  branches  of  the  eighth  pair.  The  action  of 
poison  appears  in  the  first  instance  to  be  made  distinctly  manifest  by 
oesophageal  branch  of  the  eighth  pair,  producing  that  derangement  of 
ction  which  gives  rise  to  the  characteristic  symptom  of  the  disease,  or 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  swallowing,  especially  of  fluids;  while  the 
pasmodic  catching  of  the  breath,  consequent  even  on  touching  the  lips 
ith  any  liquid,  proves  that  the  recurrent  nerve  is  equally  aff"ected. 
ubsequently  the  eye  and  ear  become  distressed  by  every  ray  of  light 
impxilse  of  sound,  and  likewise  the  sense  of  touch  is  most  painfully 
xcited  on  the  slightest  breath  of  air  passing  over  the  surface  of  the  body, 
of  which  distinctly  show  that  the  central  and  spinal  nerves  must  be 
unctionally  aff'ected.  In  a  still  more  advanced  stage  the  suspicion,  the 
rritability,  the  violence,  and  generally  the  outrageous  and  uncontrollable 
erangement  of  mind  which  often  seizes  the  patient,  bring  on  convul- 
lons,  which  show  that  the  brain  itself  is  likewise  a  principal  seat  of  the 
tion  of  this  terrible  poison,  especially  the  region  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
ts  course  is  usually  divided  into  three  stages — the  first  stage  comprising 
he  symptoms  which  precede  the  difficulty  of  swallowing;  the  second 
mmences  with  the  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  terminates  with  the 
verthrow  of  the  mind;  the  last  stage  embraces  all  the  concluding 
henomena,  which  are  mainly  those  of  asphyxia. 

The  first  stage  commences,  in  a  few  instances,  by  the  patient's  attention 
eing  aroused  to  a  numbness  extending  towards  the  sensorium  from  the 
jured  part  (which,  if  an  extremity,  may  become  tremulous);  or  pain  is 
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felt  in  the  cicatrix,  sometimes  severe  and  sometimes  trifling,  ^^^icli  shoots 
up  the  bitten  limb,  following  in  general  the  course  of  the  nerve  toward 
the  trunk.  It  sho;ts  as  if  towards  the  heart  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
Wiphatic  absorption.  Pain,  however,  is  by  no  means  constan  and 
rfor  the  most  part  absent.  In  the  latter  case  the  first  symptom  i 
SiilHne  s  with  headache,  or  a  slight  attack  of  fever,  and  the  patient 
is  more  excited  or  depressed  than  usual.  It  is  sometimes  described 
as  tTe  LSL/o  stage.  Vhe  patient  may  then  be  feverish  with  shiverin^^ 
suffering  from  a  dry  mouth  and  thirst.  He  is  unable  to  sleep,  and 
exper  ences  epigastric  uneasiness,  with  some  si^hmg  and  anxie  y  H 
is  generally  pSe,  his  eyes  restless  and  pupils  dilated.  He  becomes 
fid4ty,  and  clnnot  remain  at  rest;  and  he  constantly  spealp  in  short 
senten  es,  delivered  in  a  jerky,  abrupt  manner.  The  hearts  action  is 
wL.d  in  freouency.    There  is  loss  of  appetite,  and  perhaps 


increased  in  frequency.  There  is  loss  of  appetite,  ana  pen  ap.  nau.^ 
aTvomiting.  A  feeling  of  constriction  about  the  fauces,  with  disinch- 
"^iJn  Z  l^.\lo^  fluids:  may  appear  early.  The  respiration  becomes 
auickened  and  sighing;  there  is  general  hypersesthesia,  and  a  tendency 
Tprla^L  and%emi;ial  discharges  (B^^istowe).  These  premomto^ 
warn  ngs  last  but  a  few  hours,  or  at  most  a  few  days  when  the  f  tal 
bufc  aracteristic  symptom,  "the  difficulty  and  dread  of  swallowing  - 
^syrlptoT^^^^^^^^  this  malady  from  all  others-appeaxs, 

and  the  hydrophobic  stage  commences  ,  rV.ffiruhv 

The  second  or  hydrophobic  stage,  is  ushered  m  with  a  great  difficulty 
if  Jot  arie'r  Tmpossibility,  of  swallowing  any  liquid-a  symptom  whch 
generally  comes  on  suddenly;  and  such  horrible  sensations  —n^^^^^^^ 
fffort,that  whatever  afterwards  even  recalls  the  idea  of  a  fl^i'l  excite 
violent  agitation  and  aversion.    The  muscles  of  ^^f^^^^^"^ 
sneciallvtfi-ected,  while  those  of  mastication  are  not  so.    The  symptoms 
;S  ospecial  implication  of  t^e  eiffUh  pair  of  ner.es    "  The  distressing 
thirst,  accompanied  by  the  dread  of  makmgthe  effort  to  saUsfy^^^^ 
.vild  and  wandering  expression  of  the  countenance ;  the  ^^^'^^Jf'' 
Ind,  beyond  all,  the  helpless,  purposeless,  unremitting  restlessness 
this  disease,  suggestive  of  the  undefined  apprehension  of  ^omf -ng  J^^^ 
terrible  than  death  itself,  under  which  the  senses  reel  and  the  i  teU^^^^^ 
staggers,  distinguish  raUes  from  tetanus  and  all  otiier  convulsive  aff  ct^^^^^^^^ 
and  mark  it  as  the  most  dreadful  of  diseases  to  suffer  or  to  witnes^^^ 
(Le  Gros  Claek).    "  To  command  the  hydrophobic  patient  to  swallow  is 
0  tell  him  to  strangle  himself"  (Mead).    Some  patients  who  have  b^e^ 
able  to  give  some  account  of  themselves  describe  the  hydrophobic  sen  a 
tion  as  a  rising  of  the  stomach  which  obstructs_  the  passage ;  others,  as 
feeling  of  suffocation  or  a  sense  of  choking,  which  -nders  every  atte^^^^^ 
to  pasi  liquids  over  the  root  of  the  tongue  not  ^^^y/^P^^^^^^J' 
excites  convulsive  action  in  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  pharynx,  an( 
^Momen    In  this  state,  says  Dr.  John  Hunter,  "  the  patient  finds  som 
relief  from  running  or  walldng,  which  shows  that  the  lungs  are  not  yet  th 
eat  of  aTiy  great  "oppression."    The  hydrophobia,  or  inability  to  sy^  lo' 
Ms  is  shortly  accompanied  by  an  increased  flow  of  ^ahva  the  M 
Mic  slaver").    This  secretion,  as  the  disease  advances,  is  not  only  cop  oi 
tfvisdd  si  that  it  adheres  to  the  throat,  and  causes  mcessan  s^itUn 
The  quantity  expectorated  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  violen 
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of  the  disease.  The  ejection  of  the  saliva  from  the  mouth  as  it  forms,  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  dread  of  attempting  to  swallow  it,  causing  the 
spasmodic  paroxysms  of  suffocation.  By  some  this  increased  flow  of 
saliva  is  considered  as  an  effort  of  the  system  to  eliminate  the  poison 
through  these  excretory  glands ;  and  therefore  mercury,  in  large  doses,  to 
promote  salivation,  has  been  recommended  to  promote  elimination  in  this 
way,  and  to  reduce  the  extreme  excitability  of  the  nervous  system  (Ligget), 
but  with  no  such  result.  The  aversion  to  fluids  is  no  sooner  established  than 
another  series  of  symptoms  of  dreadful  severity,  or  a  highly  exalted  state 
of  every  corporeal  sense,  is  added.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  depict 
the  sufi"erings  of  the  patient  from  this  cause  ;  for  not  only  does  he  shrink 
at  the  slightest  breath  that  blows  over  him,  but  the  passage  of  a  fly,  the 
motion  of  the  bed-curtain,  or  any  attempt  to  touch  him,  produces 
indescribable  agony,  almost  amounting  to  convulsions.  Dr.  EUiston  states 
that  the  effect  produced  by  these  causes  very  much  resembles  that  produced 
upon  stepping  into  a  cold  bath.  Sexual  excitement  may  also  continue, 
and  greatly  disturbs  the  patient;  and  he  passes  lu'ine  frequently. 
M.  Robin  has  analysed  such  urine.  He  finds  that  in  quantity  it 
is  considerably  diminished.  The  density  is  increased,  and  the  acidity 
remains,  whilst  there  is  a  decrease  of  solid  materials — namely,  of 
urea  and  chlorides.  The  amount  of  the  uric  acid  is  increased,  as  also  its 
proportion  to  urea.  An  increased  proportion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  to 
urea  is  also  noticeable,  due  to  the  acid  retaining  its  normal  proportions, 
whilst  the  quantity  of  urea  greatly  diminishes.  The  phosphoric  acid  is 
present  in  the  lu-ine  as  sodium  and  potassium  phosphates;  earthy 
phosphates,  on  the  other  hand,  are  markedly  diminished  in  quantity. 
Albumen  is  present,  sugar  is  absent;  fat  is  found  in  large  quantities; 
leucin  and  margaric  acid,  as  well  as  those  various  lands  of  bacteria  which 
are  seen  in  urine  which  has  begun  to  putrefy,  are  also  found.  This 
mcrease  of  alkaline  phosphates,  of  potassium  pnosphate,  and  the  presence 
of  fat  and  margaric  acid,  are  facts  which  seem  to  indicate  an  active 
denutrition  of  the  nervous  centres.  Leuciri,  calcium,  liippumte,  and  the 
extractives,  have  a  relative  value  in  the  view  that  the  two  former  are  not 
met  with  in  the  normal  state  (D'Arcy  Power,  in  London  Medical  Record, 
March  15,  1879,  p.  110.)  The  sense  of  sight  is  no  less  a  source  of 
terror  than  that  of  touch;  the  approach  of  a  candle,  the  reflection 
from  a  mirror  or  other  polished  surface,  occasions  the  same  distressing 
effect.  The  hearing  is  as  strongly  affected  as  the  other  senses,  so  that 
the  least  noise,  and  especially  that  of  pouring  out  fluids,  throws  the 
patient  into  a  fearful  paroxysm.  An  attendant  who  sat  up  with  a  hydro- 
phobic boy  made  water  within  his  hearing,  which  threw  the  sufferer  into 
a  most  violent  agitation.  The  degree  to  which  this  painful  state  of  the 
senses  arrives  may  be  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  -Majendie  records 
the  case  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  who  heard  distinctly  in  this  stage  of 
the  disease.  The  patient,  thus  incessantly  harassed  and  pained  by  every 
circumstance  around  him,  becomes  peevish  and  irritable ;  and  at  length 
sees  his  family,  relations,  and  strangers,  with  feelings  of  dislike  and 
aversion,  and  sometimes  apparently  with  horror. 

The  third  stage  commences  by  the  cerebral  functions  becoming 
disturbed,  the  mind  being  either  filled  with  dreadful  apprehensions, 
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or  being  so  completely  overthrown  that  paroxysms  of  uncontrollable 
imiDulsive  violence  follow.  A  rabid  impulse  overtakes  the  patient  to 
tear  in  pieces  who  and  whatever  opposes  him.  This  rabid  impulse 
greatly  distresses  him ;  and  it  is  often  strongest  against  those  to  whom 
he  is  most  attached,  although  he  struggles  to  suppress  it.  In  this  stage 
horror  is  strongly  depicted  on  the  countenance;  every  symptom  is 
aggravated,  the  saliva  grows  thick  and  ropy,  while  the  poor  sufferer, 
not  daring  to  make  tlie  slightest  attempt  to  swallow,  spits  it  out 
incessantly,  oftentimes  with  frequent  retchings  and  vomiting.  In  this 
state  he  sometimes  turns  black  in  the  face,  falling  into  convulsions, 
in  which  he  expires  from  sudden  asphyxia;  or,  exhausted  by  his 
great  efforts,  a  sudden  calm  ensues,  and  a  quiet  death,  usually  from 
paralysis  of  the  heart. 

Treatment. — As  there  are  but  few  authenticated  cases  of  recovery  from 
hydrophobia,  so  there  are  few  instances  of  any  mitigation  of  the  symptoms 
by  the  use  of  medicine.  All  that  remains  is  to  mention  the  most  leading 
experiments  that  have  been  made,  with  the  hope  that,  as  they  have  not 
been  successful,  they  may  not  be  wantonly  repeated. 

Dr.  Hamilton  gives  twenty-one  cases,  and  adds,  "  many  hundreds  more 
are  on  record,"  in  which  venesection  has  been  unsuccessful,  though  fre- 
quent and  copious.  Opium  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Babiugton,  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  180  grains  of  solid  opium  in  eleven  horn's,  without 
the  slightest  narcotic  effect,  or  the  slightest  mitigation  of  the  symptoms. 
Nord  has  given  a  drachm  of  belladonna  in  twelve  hours,  without  any 
benefit.  Dr.  Atterly  gave  to  a  child  eight  years  old  two  drachms  of  calomel 
by  the  mouth,  and  rubbed  in  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  strong  mercurial 
ointment  in  a  few  hours,  with  an  equal  want  of  success.  A  case,  however, 
is  related  by  Ligget,  which  is  said  to  have  been  successfully  treated  by 
half-drachm  doses  of  calomel,  given  to  the  extent  of  ptyalism,  induced  in 
three  days,  after  four  and  a  half  drachms  of  calomel  had  been  taken. 
The  case  really  appears  to  have  been  one  of  hydrophobia ;  and  recovery 
is  said  to  have  been  complete  by  the  twelfth  day  (Amer.  Quar.  Journal  of 
Med.  Science,  Jan.,  1860).  Iron,  arsenic,  nitrate  of  silver,  camplior,  musk, 
cantharides,  turpentine,  tobacco,  acetate  of  lead,  ammoniacal  solutions  of 
copper,  hydrocyanic  acid,  galvanism,  strychnine,  nitrous  oxide,  chlorine,  and 
guaiacum,  have  all  been  given  in  equally  large  doses,  but  have  signally 
failed.  In  addition  to  these,  Ploucquet,  in  his  Literatura  Medica  Digesta, 
has  enumerated  nearly  150  other  medicinal  remedies.  The  failure  of 
every  remedy  by  the  mouth,  and  the  inefficacy  of  ojnum,  of  mmphine, 
and  of  laurel  icafer,  even  when  injected  into  the  veins,  so  convinced 
Majendie  that  in  hydrophobia  the  constitution  was  armed  against  the 
action  of  any  medicinal  substance,  that  on  a  patient  labouring  under 
this  disease  being  brought  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  he  determined  to  rely 
for  all  treatment  on  an  injection  of  warm  ivater  into  the  veins.  The  patient, 
at  the  time  of  the  operation,  is  represented  as  being  absolutely  insane,  so 
as  to  require  to  be  restrained.  In  this  state,  and  with  a  pulse  of  150, 
Majendie  injected  into  his  veins,  in  the  course  of  two  hours  and  a  quarter, 
two  pints  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  100°.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
operation  the  pulse  had  fallen  to  80,  and  the  patient  recovered  his  senses, 
so  that  restraint  was  no  longer  necessary.    The  sequel,  however,  renders 
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it  doubtful  whether  this  mitigation  was  desirable  at  the  price  of  the 
intense  suffering  which  followed.  The  poor  man  lived  eight  days  after- 
wards, but  the  despondency  and  mental  agitation  quickly  returned,  and  at 
e  end  of  three  days  the  poison  (or  the  state  of  the  blood  induced  by  it 
,nd  the  warm  water)  appeared  to  set  up  a  new  series  of  actions  on  the 
lynovial  membranes  of  the  wrists,  elbows,  and  knees,  attended  with 
xcessive  pain,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes, 
nd  he  died  in  great  tortm'e.  The  articulations  thus  affected  were  found, 
on  post-mortem  examination,  to  be  greatly  inflamed,  and  their  cavities  filled 
ivith  pus.  This  case  is  remarkable  as  being  the  one  in  which  life  was 
prolonged  for  the  greatest  period  of  time  recorded  of  this  disease.  The 
ixperiment  has  since  been  repeated  by  Gaspard  and  others;  but  the 
nitigation,  if  any,  has  been  so  slight  and  transient  as  to  give  no  encourage- 
nent  for  repeating  it ;  and,  tried  on  the  rabid  dog  by  Youatt  and  Mayo, 
t  proved  eminently  unsuccessful. 
The  property  which  some  animal  poisons  have  of  controlling  and  of 
terrupting  the  actions  of  other  morbid  poisons  on  the  constitution  has 
aused  even  animal  poisons  to  be  tried  in  the  cure  of  this  disease.  The 
■apid  and  powerfully  acting  poison  of  the  viper  led  to  the  hope  that  the 
ite  of  that  reptile  might  prove  an  antidote  to  the  hydrophobic  virus ; 
ut  the  experiment,  tried  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  upon  animals, 
as  been  entirely  unsuccessful.  M.  Grindard  conceived  that  the  vaccine 
Hrus  might  influence  hydrophobia,  and  he  vaccinated  a  hydrophobic 
ihild  in  three  places,  and  afterwards  injected  five  charges  of  vaccine 
jymph  into  the  veins ;  but  the  child  died  without  any  marked  remission, 
nd  in  the  usual  time.  The  following  draught  has  been  found  rather  to 
Tomote  euthanasia  than  to  hold  out  any  prospect  of  cure : — 

I  R  Spirit,  JEiiher.  Sulph.,  Tinct,  Opii,  aa  TT|_xx. ;  Spirit,  Ammon, 
Lromat.,  3ss. ;  Chloroform,  TIl^xx, ;  Mist,  Camph.,  giss. ;  viisce.  To  be  given 
s  often  as  may  be  considered  safe  (Cunnikgham,  Garden). 

j  On  the  same  principle  chlorodyne  may  too  be  given.  The  vapour  bath 
3  sometimes  useful  in  moderating  spasm.  Having  regard  to  the  symptoms 
enerally,  and  to  the  morbid  appearances  as  being  in  many  respects 
jimilar  to  tetanus,  the  remedies  recommended  in  that  disease  might  be 
uccessful  in  some  cases  of  hydrophobia.  Sialagogues  have  recently  been 
ravocated  upon  theoretical  considerations,  especially  the  extradum  jaborandi 
hidum,  of  which  one  drachm  represents  one  drachm  of  the  leaves  as 
fcepared  by  Messrs.  Gall  &  Co.  Curm-e  has  also  been  employed,  but  not 
fdth  success,  mainly  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Dr.  Francis  Gibson  of 
t.  Mary's  Hospital,  London.  For  this  purpose  Messrs.  Gall  &  Co.  have 
repared  an  injedio  curare  (three  minims  being  equal  to  one-third  of  a 
rain),  which  it  is  advised  should  be  injected  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of 
n  hour  or  more,  as  soon  as  indications  of  the  physiological  action  begin 

0  diminish. 

Preventive  Treatment. — The  probabilities  are,  that  unless  the  operation 

1  excision,  or  cauterisation,  be  performed  within  a  few  minutes  after  the 
jjite  of  the  rabid  animal,  it  is  impossible  to  save  the  patient  from  the 
Ual  disease,  which,  according  to  the  susceptibility  of  his  constitution,  may 
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threaten  him  at  any  moment.  In  all  probability  no  prophylactic  medicine 
exists  in  nature,  and  the  administration  of  any  potent  substance  by  way 
of  prevention  is  worse  than  useless ;  for,  without  protecting  the  patient, 
it  may  injure  his  constitution.  Mild  remedies,  if  they  tend  to  tranquillise 
his  mind  and  appease  his  apprehensions,  may  be  innocently  employed. 

The  theory  which  maintains  that  a  zymotic  incubation  first  takes  place 
in  the  wound,  by  Avhich  the  poison  is  originally  implanted,  suggests  the 
most  rational  prophylactic — namely,  to  destroy  entirely  by  j^otass  fusa  the 
whole  cicatrix,  where  practicable ;  or,  by  some  other  surgical  means, 
entirely  to  remove  it  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  and  previous  to  the 
occurrence  of  symptoms. 


SUNSTROKE. 

Latin  Eq.,  SoKs  Ictus;  French  Eq.,  Covp  de  Soldi;  German  Eq., 
Sonnenstkh;  ITALIAN  Eq.,  Col;po  di  Sole. 

Definition. — An  affection  of  the  nervous  system  associated  with  vertigo,  and 
sometimes  with  headache,  or  the  gradual  accession  of  Ustlessness  and  torpidity, 
ivith  a  desire  to  lie  down  (Longmore,  Barclay).  These  febrile  phenormna 
may  culminate  in  more  or  less  sudden  and  complete  insensibility,  without  the 
poiver  of  sense  or  motion,  the  breathing  rapid,  and  getting  mm'e  and  more  noisy 
as  death  approaches.  Convulsions  of  the  extremities  usher  in  a  complete  state  of 
coma,  in  which  the  patient  gradually  dies.  The  approach  of  death  is  indicated 
hy  the  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  the  fluttering  of  the  pidse,  the  irregularity  of 
the  respiration;  and  the  fatal  event  may  supervene  within  five  minutes  to  a  few 
hours  after  the  disease  has  become  fully  expressed.  Death  is  cither  hy  syncope, 
apnoea,  or  hy  a  combination  of  the  tivo.  In  cases  which  recover,  various  sequelae 
are  apt  to  supervene,  such  as  forms  of  paralysis,  more  or  less  complete,  choreic 
movements,  melancholia,  and  other  forms  of  disorder  of  the  intellect. 

Pathology. — {a)  Causation. — This  singular  and  fatal  affection  of  the 
nervous  system  has  been  described  under  a  great  variety  of  names — e.g., 
Heat  apoplexy,  Heed  asphyxia.  Coup  de  soleil,  Insolatio,  Ictus  solis,  and  lastly, 
Erythismus  tropicus.  Notwithstanding  that  sun  heat  and  the  sun's  rays 
have  been  considered  the  main  agent  in  producing  this  disease,  it  is  not 
less  true  that  the  full  ex[)ression  of  the  disease  not  unfrequently  occurs 
at  midnight.  The  name  implies  a  common,  and  certainly  a  most  power- 
fully exciting  cause  of  a  disease,  which  has  been  variously  and  errone- 
ously described  as  of  the  nature  of  apoplexy,  or  of  some  form  of 
continued  fever.  A  very  great  variety  of  Adews  have  been  put  forward 
regarding  the  pathology  of  sunstroke ;  and  the  following  accomit  of  its 
nature  is  based  upon  the  very  interesting  reports  which  have  l^een  given 
by  many  Indian  medical  officers,  and  especially  by  Surgeon-General  Long- 
more,  C.B.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Army  Medical  School,  when  he 
was  medical  officer  of  the  19  th  Regiment  at  Barrackpore;  by  Surgeon 
Butler  at  Mean  Meer;  by  Dr.  Barclay,  of  the  43rd  Light  Infantrj^  while 
on  the  march  from  Jubbulpore  to  Calpee;  and  by  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer 
K.C.S.L 

Instances  of  the  occurrence  of  sunstroke,  and  the  circumstances  unde 
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which  it  has  been  observed  to  occur,  will  best  convey  an  idea  of  its  nature. 
One  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  sunstroke,  in  which  its  pathology  was  dis- 
tinctly recognised,  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Russell,  of  the  73rd  Regiment, 
while  in  medical  charge  of  the  68th,  in  May,  1834.  The  regiment  had 
then  recently  arrived  in  Madras — a  fine  corps  of  men  in  robust  health. 
The  funeral  of  a  general  officer  being  about  to  take  place,  the  men  were 
marched  out  at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  buttoned  up  in  red  coats  and 
military  stools,  at  a  season,  too,  ichen  the  hot  land  winds  had  just  set  in,  render- 
ing the  atmosphere  dry  and  suffocating  even  under  the  shelter  of  a  roof, 
and  when  the  sun's  rays  were  excessively  powerful.  The  funeral  proces- 
sion forthwith  advanced,  and  after  having  proceeded  two  or  three  miles, 
several  men  fell  down  senseless.  As  many  as  eight  or  nine  were  brought 
into  hospital  that  evening,  and  many  more  on  the  following  day.  Three 
men  died — one  on  the  spot,  and  two  within  a  few  hours  (Graves'  Clinical 
Lectures,  Vol.  I.,  p.  181).  A  nearly  parallel  example  is  related  by  Sir  Ranald 
Martin  as  having  occurred  in  the  experience  of  Dr.  Miligan,  of  the  63rd 
Foot,  from  the  exposure  of  his  corps  to  the  sun  during  a  military  funeral  at 
Madras.  The  greater  number  of  the  men  were  in  the  prime  of  life ;  but 
there  were  some  old  soldiers  who  had  served  twenty  years  and  upwards  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  who  were  much  broken  down  by  service  and  intem- 
perate habits.  The  entire  corps  had  just  arrived  from  the  Australian  colonies, 
where  spirituous  liquors  can  be  had  on  easy  terms.  The  regiment  landed 
at  Madras  in  the  month  of  May ;  and  from  the  date  of  the  "  untoward 
circumstance"  of  the  funeral,  the  hospital  became  filled  with  cases  of  fever. 
Two  men  dropped  down  and  died  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  and  for 
several  days  afterwards  the  fever  cases  augmented  considerably  {The  Influ- 
\ence  of  Tropical  Climates,  p.  205). 

The  dreadful  march  of  the  43rd  Light  Infantry  from  Jubbulpore  to 
Calpee,  a  march  extending  from  the  24th  December,  1857,  to  the  17th 
of  April,  1858,  when  the  regiment  arrived  at  Jubbulpore,  furnishes  the 
most  instructive  and  melancholy  example  of  the  causation  of  sunstroke.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  regiment  had  previously  marched  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  During  this 
first  march  the  regiment  enjoyed  great  immunity  from  sickness,  owing  to 
the  sanitary  precautions  which  had  been  taken.  The  march,  however,  told 
seriously  upon  the  strength  and  endurance  of  the  men  in  general.  They 
lost  condition,  and  in  a  great  measure  their  robust  appearance ;  and  they 
were  in  urgent  need  of  rest.  But  after  a  rest  of  five  days  only  they  had 
to  commence  the  march  again  from  Jubbulpore  to  Nagode,  a  distance  of 
163  miles,  arriving  there  on  the  8th  of  May.  The  heat  on  the  march 
was  excessive,  and  it  told  very  much  on  the  health  of  the  men,  already 
exhausted  as  they  were  by  a  previous  march  of  almost  unexampled  length. 
After  having  been  four  months  and  thirteen  days  in  the  field,  and  after  they 
had  marched  969  miles,  a  fatal  case  of  sunstroke  occurred  3  and  from  that 
date  cases  gradually  increased  in  frequency.  At  Nagode  the  regiment 
remained  eight  days ;  and  although  the  indications  of  exliaustion  in  the 
altered  looks  of  the  men,  their  loss  of  flesh,  and  their  evidently  failing 
strength,  were  so  obvious  that  they  forced  themselves  on  the  observation 
of  every  one,  yet  the  men  tvere  ordered  still  to  continue  their  march  to  Banda. 
The  periodical  hot  winds  were  blowing  at  the  time  day  and  night,  with 
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scarcely  any  intermission,  and  the  heat  of  the  weather  was  almost  unbear- 
able. After  leaving  Nagode  they  were  obliged  to  encamp  for  four  days 
in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  with  nearly  precipitous  sides 
upwards  of  a  mile  in  height.  The  heat  in  this  valley  was  insufferable, 
and  exceeded  anything  the  regiment  had  ever  been  exposed  to  before  or 
since.  The  thermometer  varied  during  the  day  from  115°  to  118°  Fahr. 
in  the  largest  tents,  and  in  the  smaller  ones  it  reached  127°  Fahr.  Night 
brought  but  little  relief.  On  one  occasion  Dr.  Barclay  observed  the  ther- 
mometer standing  at  105°  Fahr.  at  midnight.  Such  was  the  overpowering 
effect  of  the  heat  in  this  "valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  that  even  some 
of  the  natives  were  struck  down,  and  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  sun- 
stroke in  less  than  an  hour.  The  number  of  cases  among  the  men  of  the 
regiment,  especially  during  the  first  day,  was  very  great.  They  were 
carried  into  the  hospital  tents  at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night ;  and 
although  a  large  proportion  of  them  recovered,  two  officers  and  eleven  men 
■were  bm-ied  under  one  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp.  Marching 
was  resumed  on  the  24th  of  May.  On  the  27tli  the  regiment  arrived  at 
Banda,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles  from  Nagode,  having  lost  dming  the 
march  two  officers  and  nineteen  men.  The  health  of  the  regiment  im- 
proved daily  during  a  short  stay  at  Banda ;  but  the  men  were  still  in  a 
miserable  state  of  exhaustion  when  the  regiment  agam  hegan  to  march  Jor 
Kirwee  on  the  ord  of  June.  At  Kirwee  five  men  died  from  sunstroke,  and 
on  the  return  to  Banda  two  more  died.  The  regiment  novj  marched  for 
Humeerpore  on  the  28th  of  June,  en  route  for  Calpee.  The  weather  was  again 
excessively  hot,  and  the  men  suffered  severely.  They  were  by  this  time 
completely  worn  out  and  prostrated.  There  was  scarcely  a  man  in  the 
regiment  whose  strength  was  not  reduced  to  a  level  with  that  of  a  child; 
and  the  officers  were  not  in  a  better  plight.  Many  men  broke  down 
altogether,  and  had  to  be  carried  as  could  best  be  managed — in  doolies, 
in  sick  carts,  or  on  baggage  and  commissariat  carts  after  they  were  filled. 
It  was  painful  to  see  many  others  who,  a  few  months  before,  had  been  ia 
robust  health  and  full  of  vigour,  staggering  from  weakness  as  they  endeav- 
oured to  keep  up  with  the  column,  throwing  themselves  down  completely 
exhausted  at  every  halt,  and  scarcely  able  to  rise  from  the  ground  when  the 
"  assembly  "  sounded.  Calpee  was  reached  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  between 
the  28th  of  June  and  the  7th  of  July  one  officer  and  five  men  had  died. 

These  details  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  effects  of  protracted 
exposure  to  intense  heat  in  a  body  of  men  in  the  field  debilitated  by  fatigue  and 
want  of  rest. 

It  may  now  be  shown  how  the  effects  of  protracted  exposure  to  intense 
heat  in  a  body  of  men  may  operate  upon  them  when  in  quarters,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Longmore.  He  records  sixteen  cases  of  sunstroke  as  having 
occurred  in  the  19tli  Eegiment  between  the  23rd  of  May  and  the  14th  of 
June,  1858,  when  they  were  quartered  at  Barrackpore.  The  period  was 
marked  by  an  unusually  elevated  degree  of  temperature,  and  generally  by 
great  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  quarters  were  of  a  temporary  and 
imperfect  nature,  some  of  them  being  merely  hired  bungalows.  Of  the  six- 
teen cases,  five  occurred  in  non-commissioned  officers,  and  eleven  in  privates 
of  the  regiment,  the  proportion  attacked  being  greatly  more  among  the 
former  than  among  the  latter;  their  occupations,  especially  when  on  orderl) 
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duty,  caused  them  to  be  more  exposed  than  the  men  with  whom  they 
lived.  Simple  exposure  to  the  external  atmosphere  and  the  solar  rays 
Avere  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  induce  the  disease.  Of  the  five  non- 
commissioned officers  attacked,  two  were  on  duty  at  the  time  as  orderly 
sergeants ;  one  had  had  fever  for  several  days,  but  had  not  been  exposed 
I  to  the  sun  on  the  day  of  attack ;  one  had  been  shghtly  exposed ;  the  fifth 
not  at  all.  Of  the  privates,  eight  were  attacked  by  the  disease  within 
doors,  and  three  while  on  sentry.  No  cases  occurred  of  sudden  sunstroke 
I  — i.e.,  of  insensibility  instantly  induced  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  a 
■  njan  previously  healthy.  The  characteristic  feature  with  regard  to  atmos- 
t,  pheric  temperature,  when  Mr.  Longmore's  cases  were  observed,  was  the 
'  little  variation  of  it  night  or  day.  There  was  no  rain ;  and  the  ground 
[  and  buildings  became  so  heated  that,  long  after  sunset,  the  radiation  of 
I  heat  maintained  a  high  temperature  within  doors.  Prolonged  high  atmos- 
pheric temperature  was  recognised  as  the  essential  cause  of  the  attack ; 
but  nervous  depression  from  solar  exposure,  fatigue,  and  previous  illness, 
were  associated  with  that  prime  or  essential  cause. 

But  a  most  important  element  of  causation  is  still  to  be  mentioned — 
namely,  the  influence  of  vitiated  air  when  men  are  congregated  without  sufficient 
Iventilation.  One-third  of  the  cases,  and  nearly  half  the  deaths,  occurred 
under  such  circumstances ;  so  that,  in  quarters,  the  predisposing  causes  of 
IsunstroJce  mskj  he  comprised  in  the  following  conditions: — (1.)  Prolonged 
atmospheric  heat,  with  a  dry  and  rarefied  state  of  the  air ;  (2.)  Nervous 
exhaustion;  (3.)  A  contaminated  atmosphere  (LoNGMORE,  Taylor); 
while  (4.)  An  increase  of  the  average  prevailing  temperature  sufficed  to 
act  as  the  more  immediate  exciting  cause  for  the  development  of  sunstroke. 

The  experience  of  Surgeon  Butler  at  Mean  Meer  has  led  him  to  write, 
that  "when  the  thermometer  ranges  beyond  98°  Fahr.  in  crowded 
barracks,  cases  of  (heat)  apoplexy  almost  invariably  occur."  Dr.  Crawford 
also,  in  writing  on  sunstroke,  notices  an  electric  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
as  influencing  the  respirability  of  the  air,  and  refers  especially  to  that 
peculiar  state  "  in  which  the  hairs  of  a  horse's  tail  repel  each  other,  in 
which  the  hairs  of  the  head  stand  on  end,  in  which  a  man  exposed  to  its 
influence  becomes  irritable,  headachy,  and  restless,  without  knowing 
exactly  what  is  the  matter  with  him.  Such  a  state  of  atmosphere  will 
generally  be  found  to  exist  in  localities  where  cases  of  sunstroke  occur, 
whether  such  localities  be  the  crowded  barrack,  in  the  still  more  crowded 
cantonment,  the  tented  field,  or  the  march  in  column  through  the  still 
valley,  the  deep  gorge,  or  the  thick  forest."  Dr.  Barclay  notices  that 
cases  of  sunstroke  occur  with  increased  frequency  immediately  before  a 
thunderstorm,  and  that  they  cease  as  soon  as  the  electrical  discharge  has 
taken  place. 

Generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  heat,  and  atmospheric  conditions  of  the 
nature  already  indicated,  concur  with  the  following  predisposing  circum- 
stances to  induce  cases  of  sunstroke: — (1.)  Plethora  and  unacclimation ; 
(2.)  Debilitating  causes  of  every  kind,  particularly  such  as  lower  the  tone 
of  the  nervous  system  or  increase  its  irritability — e.g.,  exces^ve  fatigue 
and  prolonged  exposure  in  extreme  temperature,  prolonged  marches,  bad 
ventilation  in  tropical  temperatures ;  (3.)  A  febrile  state,  from  whatever 
cause.    As  a  general  rule,  Dr.  Barclay  found  that  plethoric  men  incur 
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greater  danger  from  exposure  than  others.  (4.)  Intemperate  habits ;  (5.) 
Exposure  to  an  atmosphere  highly  charged  with  electricity  (Crawford, 
Barclay).  (6.)  During  the  season  of  prevalence  of  sunstroke  the  tem- 
perature would  seem  to  have  ranged  from  96°  to  120°  Fahr.  in  the 
shade — extremes  of  atmospheric  heat  chiefly  observed  on  the  Coromandel 
Coast,  Central  India,  the  North- West  Provinces,  Scinde,  and  the  Punjaub 

(MOREHEAD,  L  C,  p.  615). 

The  effects  of  the  constant  stimulation  of  excessive  heat  in  producing 
nervous  irritability  and  pervigilium  cannot  be  doubted  (March,  Barclay)  ; 
and  Indian  medical  officers  can  bear  witness,  from  personal  experience,  to 
the  extreme  misery  resulting  from  such  excessive  stimulation,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  conditions  already  mentioned. 

Various  opinions  are  entertained  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  action  of 
the  various  agents  which  combine  to  produce  this  singular  affection  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  phenomena  during  life,  in  one  set  of  cases — namely, 
those  of  simple  syncope  from  exhaustion  caused  by  heat — may  occur 
during  great  fatigue  or  over-exertion,  or  when  there  is  depression  of 
vital  power  from  any  cause  during  exposure  to  a  high  temperature,  as  in 
the  case  of  stokers  and  engine-room  men  of  steamers  in  the  Red  Sea  or 
the  tropics,  when  the  temperature  rises  to  120°  Fahr.  and  upwards  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  furnaces  where  they  are  employed ;  or  in  the  case  of  men 
(especially  Europeans)  in  the  tropics  who  are  exposed  to  the  intense  heat 
and  light  of  the  sun's  rays  which,  taking  efiect  on  the  head,  neck,  and  body, 
produce  a  condition  like  shock  acting  through  the  vagus  and  vaso-motor 
system.  There  is  depression  of  nerve  force  and  of  muscular  power,  the  skin 
is  pale,  cold,  and  moist ;  the  pulse  feeble.  Death  may  occur  in  this  state 
from  failure  of  the  heart,  but  complete  recovery  more  frequently 
occurs  (Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  in  Brain,  Oct.,  1879,  p.  298).  The  post- 
mortem appearances  are  in  accordance  with  death  from  coma,  slowly 
induced,  or  from  syncope. 

The  manner  in  which  heat  acts  in  the  production  of  such  asphyxia 
as  is  seen  in  a  second  set  of  cases  of  sunstroke,  has  been  variously  inter- 
preted by  writers  on  the  subject ;  and  observations  are  very  much  to  be 
desired  as  to  the  exact  range  of  temperature  of  the  body-heat  in  such 
cases.    It  is  known,  however,  to  be  excessive,  and  the  increased  tempera- 
ture of  the  blood,  which  results  from  prolonged  exposure  to  great 
heat,  must  have  a  deleterious  influence  upon  the  constitution  during  the 
metamorphosis  of  tissue  going  on  under  such  circumstances.    Intense  heat 
applied  to  the  whole  body  tends  to  produce  death  by  syncoj)e,  as  in  con- 
cussion of  the  brain  (Alison).    Heat  acting  on  the  peripheral  distribution 
of  the  nerves,  and  accumulating  in  the  system,  as  it  seems  to  do  in  sun- 
stroke, produces  such  an  effect  on  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  brain,  as  to 
produce  the  phenomena  of  syncope  and  coma.    Asphyxia  and  apncea  may 
come  on  after  premonitory  symptoms  of  depression  and  weakness,  during 
exposure  of  the  head  and  spine  to  the  direct  rays  of  a  powerful  sun,  whei 
the  atmosphere  is  much  heated  and  the  nervous  energy  is  depressed 
over-fatigue,  iUness,  or  dissipation.     The  brain  and  respiratory  nerv 
centres  are  overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  rise  of  their  temperature,  respira 
tion  and  circulation  fail,  the  latter  probably  owing  to  inhibitory  action  c 
the  vagus.    The  heart's  action  is  really  brought  to  a  close  by  heat,  i 
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the  same  manner  as  it  has  been  shown  by  Claude  Bernard  and  Lauder 
I  Brunton  that  the  effect  of  a  very  high  temperature  on  animals  is  first  to 
accelerate,  and  finally  to  stop  the  heart  (and  especially  the  ventricles)  in  a 
,  state  of  tetanic  contraction. 

The  pre-existing  cutaneous  derangement  in  all  the  cases,  the  total 
inaction  of  the  skin,  its  dryness  and  intense  heat,  betoken  an  accumulation 
ijof  heat  in  the  blood  which  cannot  fail  to  influence  the  delicate  textures  of 
the  brain  and  lungs.    The  "  embarrassed,  hurried,  and  heavy  breathing 
|the  "  sense  of  weight  over  the  sternum "  (LoNGMORE,  Barclay)  ;  the 
i" catching  at  the  chest;"  the  "constricted  feeling,  as  if  of  approaching 
,sufi'ocation,  caused  by  wind  at  a  temperature  of  112°  Fahr."  (M'Grigor), 
indicate  that  physiological  state  of  "  anxietas"  which  prompts  to  such  acts 
i;of  inspiration  as  are  seen  on  the  approach  of  syncope,  or  of  apncea,  from 
^depression  of  the  nervous  influence  of  the  medulla  oblongata.    Pollution  of 
pa.e  blood,  from  the  prolonged  continuance  of  function  under  such  circum- 
stances as  impair  the  normal  action  of  the  skin,  the  lungs,  and  the  kidney, 
iproduced  by  the  atmospheric  conditions  already  described,  and  the  pheno- 
jmena  of  the  disease  in  its  severe  form,  denote  the  culmination  of  functional 
[bfi"orts  to  get  rid  of  the  rapidly  accumulating  elements  of  disintegration 
(which  must  have  resulted — as  indicated  by  progressive  emaciation,  aug- 
|nentation  of  animal  heat,  and  total  suppression  of  the  cutaneous  function. 
{   Most  observers  are  agreed  that  intemperance  cannot  be  charged  with 
being  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  although  it  is  a  uni- 
krersally  acknowledged  predisposing  cause.     The  men  of  Dr.  Barclay's 
regiment  were  extremely  temperate,  robust,  and  well-formed  men;  and 
Mr.  Longmore  gives  a  no  less  favourable  account  of  his  men  as  to  temper- 
pee.    The  drunkard,  indeed,  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  under 
pircumstances  favourable  to  the  development  of  sunstroke.    He  is  either  in 
|)rison,  or  skulking  at  some  depot,  or  in  some  hospital,  where  he  may  be 

|'"b  for  want  of  transport;  or,  if  with  a  regiment,  "the  pains"  come  on 
portunely,  to  save  him  from  fatigue  and  danger.  The  vascular  system 
a  habitual  drinker  soon  shows  unmistakable  indications  of  over-stimu- 
ion  in  the  suffused  eye,  the  bloated  countenance,  the  profound  sleep 
lich  follows  the  slightest  indulgence,  and  the  subacute  meningitis  which 
Dner  or  later  supervenes  in  India  (Crawford).  Such  are  not  the  kind 
cases  which  furnish  the  deaths  from  sunstroke.  When  exposed  to  the 
mulus  of  a  tropical  sun,  such  cases  may  sink  under  it,  as  they  would 
der  any  other  great  excitement ;  and  a  debauch  or  an  ephemeral  fever 
U  alike  predispose  a  man  to  an  attack  of  sunstroke,  inasmuch  as  both 
ly  bring  about  that  state  of  nervous  depression  which  seems  essential  to 
e  occurrence  of  this  disease. 
"  The  most  serious  cases  of  sunstroke  are  those  that  come  on  under  cover, 
'  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  apart  from  the  direct  solar  rays.  The 
dent  fever  of  India  is  of  the  character  supervening  on  the  ordinary 
lenomena  of  ephemeral  fever.  Heat  alone,  especially  when  the  atmos- 
lere  is  loaded  with  moisture,  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation  from  the 
Jrson,  is  the  real  cause  of  the  disease.  Malarious  and  hygrometric 
editions  have  no  special  influence  beyond  that  which  they  may  exert  on 
le  general  vigour  of  the  constitution,  thus  predisposing  him  to  suffer, 
he  dry  atmosphere  of  Upper  India,  with  its  hot  winds,  is  much  better 
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tolerated  than  the  damp  atmosphere  of  Lower  Bengal,  or  Southern  India, 
though  the  temperature  is  lower.  Hot  dry  air  favours  evaporation,  and 
thus  keeps  the  body  cool ;  whilst  in  the  damp  air,  as  evaporation  is 
diminished  the  natural  cooling  power  is  greatly  diminished.  Vigorous 
healthy  persons  of  moderately  spare  frame,  with  sound  viscera,  and  who 
are  of  temperate  habits,  if  the  atmosphere  be  pure  and  moderately  dry, 
can  sustain  a  great  amount  of  heat.  Acclimatisation  has  also  some 
influence  in  conferring  toleration.  Fresh  arrivals  in  the  tropics  are  more 
prone  to  suff'er  than  those  who  have  become  accustomed  to  the  climate, 
and  have  learned  how  to  protect  themselves.  .  .  .  The  extent  and 
duration  of  the  toleration  of  heat  depend  much  on  the  vigour  of  constitu- 
tion and  actual  state  of  health.  The  refrigerating  powers  of  the  body 
when  in  health,  enable  it  to  support  a  very  high  temperature,  considerably 
above  that  of  the  blood.  Thus,  in  hot  winds  little  inconvenience  is  felt 
so  long  as  perspiration  is  free ;  but  when  that  fails,  suffering  soon  ensues, 
and  the  danger  is  great "  (Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  1.  c). 

(b.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — In  Mr.  Longmore's  cases,  in  which  a  vitiated 
atmosphere,  from  the  want  of  ventilation,  was  associated  with  the  extreme 
heat,  the  appearances  after  death  were  those  usually  found  in  death  by 
asphyxia — namely,  excessive  engorgement  of  the  lungs,  amounting  to 
complete  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  circulation.  Some  parts  of  the 
lungs  had  all  the  appearance  of  true  interstitial  apoplexy.  Cerebral 
congestion  was  less  marked  in  character  and  less  constant  in  amount,  and 
it  seemed  to  be  secondary  to  the  failure  of  the  due  performance  of 
pulmonary  functions,  resulting,  perhaps  (as  Mr.  Longmore  suggests),  from 
loss  of  tone  in  the  vessels,  and  from  the  enfeebled  action  of  the  heart, 
consequent  upon  the  imperfectly  oxygenated  blood  it  was  receiving.  The 
congestion  of  the  head  was  generally  expressed  by  engorgement  of  the 
vessels  of  the  jna  mater  and  choi'oid  plexus,  and  by  numerous  blood-punda 
in  the  substance  of  the  cerebrum,  as  shown  on  section.  The  appearance 
of  the  brain  indicated  general  sanguineous  determination  without  serous 
effusion ;  and  when  serous  effusion  had  taken  place,  it  was  generally  into 
the  cavities  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  sometimes  into  the  subarachnoid 
space.  Other  observers  record  engorgement  of  cerebral  meninges,  but  no 
congestion  of  brain-substance  (H.  C.  Wood).  Others  again  record 
marked  cerebral  congestion  (Flint)  ;  or  the  vessels  of  the  dura  mater  full 
of  dark  liquid  blood,  easily  pushed  along  by  the  handle  of  the  scalpel. 

The  investigations  and  experiments  of  Obermier  show  that  the  symp- 
toms of  sunstroke  or  insolatio,  do  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  depend 
on  hypera^mia  of  the  brain.  The  characteristic  symptoms  consist  in 
paralysis  of  all  the  functions  of  the  brain,  occurring  either  suddenly  or 
gradually.  In  the  latter  case  the  paralysis  is  preceded  by  excitement, 
delirium,  and  other  symptoms  of  cerebral  irritation.  In  our  country, 
latitude,  and  climate,  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  is  not  alone  sutScient  to 
induce  such  severe  attacks  as  are  seen  in  the  tropics ;  but  if  great  fatigue 
is  superadded  to  a  very  hot  day,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  action  o 
the  skin  is  in  abeyance,  sweat  being  very  little,  then  a  severe  attack  maj 
be  the  result.  Radiation  of  body-heat  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  whil 
the  production  of  body-heat  is  increased  by  active  muscular  exertior 
there  is  overheating  of  the  body  and  increase  of  body-temperature  to 
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degree  incompatible  with  the  continuance  of  life.  Fulness  of  the  veins  of 
the  meninges  is  no  indication  of  a  hypersemic  brain  :  under  such  a  condi- 
tion of  fulness  the  brain-tissue  is  generally  ansemic.  Others  record  the 
brain  softened  and  breaking  down  by  its  own  weight,  or  by  the  slightest 
pressure,  with  myriads  of  minute  red  points  (torn  vessels  ?)  on  its  broken 
surface ;  the  choroid  flexus  of  a  dark  purple  hue ;  no  effusion  into  the 
ventricles ;  luicoagulated  blood  on  the  under  surface  of  the  brain ;  the  liver 
full  of  hquid  blood,  which  poured  from  it  on  pressure  like  water  from  a 
saturated  sponge  (Levick).  Others  record  the  veins  of  the  membranes  of 
sthe  brain  greatly  congested,  and  the  brain  moist,  with  large  blood  spots 
!;(Baumler).  In  Dr.  Barclay's  cases,  the  brain  was  healthy  in  all ;  no  con- 
gestion or  accumulation  of  blood  was  observable.  A  very  small  quantity  of 
'serum  was  effused  under  the  base  of  one ;  but  in  all  three  the  lungs  were 
(Congested,  even  to  blackness,  through  their  entire  extent ;  and  so  densely 
floaded  were  they,  that  complete  obstruction  must  have  taken  place.  There 
liwas  also  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  in  the 
(great  vessels.  The  blood  is  always  fluid  (Morehead).  Its  re-action  has 
[been  recorded  as  faintly  alkaline  (Levick),  and  also  as  acid  (H.  C.  Wood). 
jLevick,  Gerhard,  and  H.  C.  Wood  hold,  that  the  most  obvious,  constant,  and 
jssential  lesion  in  sunstroke  is  an  altered  state  of  the  blood.  That  altera- 
;ion  indicates  a  loss  of  its  life,  as  shown  by  the  change  in  its  physical 
properties,  especially  in  the  inability  of  the  fibrine  to  coagulate,  the 
jhrunken  condition  of  the  corpuscles,  their  escape  from  the  blood-vessels, 
forming  myriads  of  petechial  spots,  and  rapid  putrefaction,  beginning 
i)efore  actual  death  has  taken  place. 

Gases  of  sunstroke  occurring  "  in  quarters "  seem  to  die  from  coma, 
nducing  apncea;  and  the  most  common  complication  is  undoubtedly  pul- 
ponary  congestion  from  oppression  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  evidences  of 
(vhich  are  found  on  post-mortem  examination  in  the  majority  of  fatal  cases, 
Is  originally  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Marcus  Hill  {Indian  Annals,  Vol.  III., 
bet.,  1855),  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Longmore  (i.  c,  Vol.  VI.,  July,  1859, 
|.  396).  In  those  cases  of  death  by  coma,  the  most  striking  point  in  the 
\ost-mortem  appearances  is  the  enormous  congestion  of  the  lungs;  on 
i^hich  Dr.  Parkes  remarks,  that  although  he  has  dissected  men  in  a  very 
irge  number  of  diseases,  both  in  India  and  in  England,  he  has  never 
Ben  anything  like  the  enormous  congestion  observed  in  two  or  three 
ases  of.  this  kind  {Practical  Hygiene,  p.  345).  Pulmonary  engorgement, 
lowever,  is  not  always  present.  On  the  march  aiid  in  the  field,  the 
Imctional  phenomena  are  chiefly  of  the  cerebral,  spinal,  and  sympathetic 
kstems,  as  indicated  by  a  painful  state  of  nervous  irritability  from  over- 
[timulation  of  intense  heat.  The  long  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  the  glare 
jf  the  sun  in  camp  may  account  for  the  more  constant  occurrence  of  their 

E "ingested  state  in  cases  of  sunstroke  in  the  field,  compared  with  such  cases 
curring  in  quarters. 
Symptoms. — From  the  accounts  given  by  these  several  observers  it 
,ems  clear,  as  Dr.  Barclay  observes,  that  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
|able  to  be  greatly  modified  by  accidental  causes,  and  that  those  pheno- 
{lena  which  are  most  prominent  under  one  set  of  circumstances  are  either 
bsent  altogether  under  another,  or  so  very  much  less  urgent  as  scarcely 
)  attract  observation;  that  the  disease,  in  fact,  varies  in  several  im- 
VOL.  II.  X 
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portant  points  according  to  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  occurs.  The  phenomena  which  at  any  time  have  presented  themselves 
under  the  various  circumstances  detailed  by  Mr.  Longmore,  Dr.  Barclay, 
and  others,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — When  careful  observations  are 
made,  the  affection  seems  gradually  induced  by  protracted  exposure  to 
extreme  heat  in  a  dry  and  rarefied  air,  combined  with  a  vitiated  atmos- 
phere from  defective  ventilation,  or  with  physical  exertions  of  an  arduous 
character,  implying  excessive  fatigue  of  extreme  duration,  so  as  to  bring 
about  great  debility  and  weariness  of  the  body.  Sleep  at  last  cannot  be 
obtained,  or  it  is  greatly  interrupted,  and  of  short  duration.  Deterioration 
of  the  general  health  is  thus  progressive,  while  altered  looks  and  loss  of 
flesh  indicate  extreme  exhaustion.  The  heat  of  the  surface  increases  to  an 
intense  degree;  but  accurate  records  of  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  cases 
of  sunstroke  are  not  yet  in  existence.  The  bowels  tend  to  become  obsti- 
nately constipated.  The  urine  becomes  copious,  and  the  calls  to  pass  it 
are  frequent,  or  even  incontinence  may  prevail  (Longmore,  Barclay). 
Under  such  circumstances  those  morbid  phenomena  intervene  which  are 
noticed  in  the  definition.  In  Dr.  Barclay's  experience  the  deterioration  of 
the  health  of  his  men  in  the  field  Avas  progressive.  For  a  long  time  before 
the  occurrence  of  the  first  case  of  sunstroke  every  one  had  suffered  more  or 
less  from  "  prickly  heat, "  the  severity  of  the  aff'ection  being,  as  a  rule,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  perspiration  from  each  individual;  and 
when  the  heat  of  the  weather  became  still  more  intense,  one  of  the  first 
symptoms  of  its  producing  an  injurious  effect  was  the  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  this  cutaneous  eruption,  the  skin  becoming  rough  and  scaly,  and 
the  perspiration  ceasing.  In  many  cases  the  interruption  of  perspiration 
appeared  to  be  complete — not  the  slightest  feeling  of  dampness  being  per- 
ceptible in  any  part  of  the  dress  at  any  period  of  the  day.  On  this  point 
Dr.  Simpson  observed  to  Dr.  Morehead, — "  Every  man  seized  with  sun- 
stroke, and  who  could  answer  questions,  infonned  me  that  he  had  not 
perspired  for  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  time — sometimes  not  for  days — 
previous  to  being  attacked,  and  that  he  had  enjoyed  good  health  as  long 
as  he  perspired ;  but  that  on  the  perspiration  being  checked,  he  felt  dull 
and  listless,  and  unable  to  take  much  exertion  without  making  a  great 
effort"  {Researches  on  Disease  in  India,  p.  617).  The  heat  of  the  surface 
became  at  the  same  time  much  increased.  The  bowels  became  obstinately 
constipated.  The  appetite  gradually  failed ;  and  a  feeling  of  nausea  was 
generally  complained  of,  the  sight  of  food  often  exciting  loathing.  In 
other  instances  there  was  nearly  complete  anorexia. 

The  urine  became  copious  and  limpid,  and  the  calls  to  pass  it  frequent ; 
so  much  so,  that  Mr.  Longmore  especially  notices  a  frequent  desire  to 
micturate  as  constant  in  all  the  cases  in  which  there  Avas  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  the  point ;  and  he  justly  remarks — "  If  this  symptom 
should  prove  to  be  a  general  precursor  of  the  attack,  it  might  be  rendered 
valuable  as  an  indication  of  the  approaching  danger,  which,  by  early  and 
proper  care,  might  then  probably  be  averted ;  and  its  presence  at  a  time 
when  heat-apoplexy  Avas  prevalent  would  make  the  surgeon  alert  to 
obviate  the  more  serious  symptoms  which  might  be  expected  to  follow " 
{Indian  Annals,  Vol.  VI.,  1865,  p.  399).  Sleep  from  the  first  was  much 
interrupted,  and  the  periods  during  which  it  could  be  obtained  became 
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gradually  shorter,  until  at  length  no  sleep  could  be  got  during  the  night. 
The  pulse  was  frequent,  sharp,  and  small.  The  tongue  white  posteriorly, 
but  seldom  foul  or  dry.  Thirst  was  seldom  very  urgent.  Vertigo  was 
frequently  complained  of,  but  headache  rarely;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  there 
was  no  complaint  of  pain.  The  general  complaint  was  extreme  debility, 
weariness,  and  prostration  on  any  exertion ;  vertigo,  nausea,  and  in  many 
cases  incontinence  of  urine,  more  particularly  after  exposure  to  the  sun. 
"I  cannot  hold  my  water"  being  a  very  general  answer  to  the  first 
inquiries  of  the  medical  officer.  These  premonitory  symptoms  were 
attended  with  rapid  and  progressive  emaciation.  No  one  during  the 
march  (in  the  ravines  of  Northern  Bundelcund,  so  well  described  by  Dr 
Barclay)  became  the  subject  of  sunstroke  without  having  previously  suffered 
from  some  or  all  of  these  premonitory  symptoms.  Such  phenomena, 
however,  prevailed  in  a  much  larger  proportion  of  cases  in  which  symp- 
toms of  sunstroke  did  not  supervene  at  all;  and  they  seem  to  stand 
somewhat  in  the  same  relation  to  sunstroke  that  the  premonitory  diarrhoea 
does  to  cholera. 

The  attacks  of  sunstroke  came  on  generally  when  the  men  were  in  their 
tents,  during  the  day  sometimes,  but  in  several  instances  during  the  night, 
and  also  on  the  line  of  march.  During  the  night  the  patient  had  gene- 
rally laid  himself  down,  often  seemingly  asleep,  or  trying  to  induce  sleep, 
when  the  attention  of  his  comrades  would  be  directed  to  him  by  his  hurried 
and  heavy  breathing,  and  on  attempting  to  rouse  him  he  was  found  to  be 
insensible.  In  other  instances  he  started  up  suddenly,  and  attempted  to 
escape  from  the  tent,  staggering  about,  and  struggling  violently  when 
laid  hold  of,  evidently  much  alarmed,  and  anxious  to  escape  from  some 
imaginary  object  of  terror ;  but  in  a  very  few  minutes  he  became  insensible. 
In  one  or  two  instances  the  first  symptom  of  the  disease  was  reputed 
to  have  been  an  uncontrollable  burst  of  laughter,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  and  in  sad  enough  circumstances, — insensibility  and  death  speedily 
following.  In  a  few  instances  the  patient  would  come  to  hospital  himself, 
or  with  the  assistance  of  his  comrades,  exhibiting  some  of  the  symptoms 
(premonitory)  already  detailed,  when  insensibility  or  a  tendency  to  sleep 
would  gradually  supervene.  The  time  of  the  day  at  which  most  of  the 
cases  occurred  is  important  in  connection  with  the  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture. Ten  out  of  sixteen  cases  occurred  between  the  hours  of  2  and  5- 
o'clock  P.M.,  and  five  cases  between  5  and  9-30  p.m.  (Longmore).  In> 
Mr.  Cotton's  experience  at  Meerut  the  seizure  usually  happened  towards 
evening.  The  thermometer  generally  indicated  the  maximum  tempera- 
ture of  the  twenty-four  hours  to  be  about  4  P.M. ;  and  the  variation 
in  the  thermometer-range  was  very  slight  from  2  p.m  to  sunset;  and 
even  for  some  hours  after  sunset  the  temperature  scarcely  at  all  declined 
(Longmore). 

Dr.  H.  S.  Swift  records,  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  for  1854, 
some  interesting  particulars  regarding  sixty  cases  of  sunstroke  observed  at 
the  New  York  Hospital  during  that  year.  The  seizure  in  all  was  sudden,  in 
the  midst  of  work,  and  was  characterised  by  pain  in  the  head,  a  sense  of 
fulness  and  oppression  in  the  epigastrium,  occasionally  nausea  and  vomit- 
^'^g)  general  feeling  of  weakness,  especially  of  the  lower  extremities,  vertigo, 
dimness  of  vision,  and  insensibility.    Surrounding  objects  appeared  of 
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uniform  colour,  generally  blue  or  purple.  In  one  case  everything  was 
red,  in  another  green,  in  another  white.  In  three  cases  the  attacks 
occurred  between  8  and  11  A.M.,  in  forty  cases  between  11  A.M.  and  4  p.m., 
and  in  seventeen  cases  between  4  and  9  p.m.  The  general  result  being 
that  the  majority  of  cases  occurred  during  the  maximum  of  the  day's  tem- 
perature. When  the  disease  was  fully  expressed,  the  symptoms  were 
constant  and  regular.  The  patient  lay  on  his  back,  without  sense 
or  motion,  breathing  rapidly,  and,  as  death  approached,  more  and  more 
noisily,  from  the  vibration  of  the  uvula  and  the  velum  pendulum  palati ;  and 
although  such  stertor  was  present  in  most  of  the  fatal  cases,  yet  it  never 
approached  in  degree  to  that  which  is  common  in  true  apoplexy.  The 
eyes  were  fixed,  and  turned  sliglitbj  upwards,  becoming  gradually  more  and 
more  glassy,  as  if  from  the  formation  of  a  film  over  the  cornea ;  the  pupils 
greatly  contracted  (generally  to  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin) ;  the  conjunctives 
pinky,  the  colour  gradually  becoming  deeper;  the  congestion  at  first  deep- 
seated,  and  the  first  symptom  of  it  a  pinky  zone  around  the  cornea,  the 
superficial  vessels  afterwards  becoming  aflPected. 

In  Dr.  Barclay's  cases  the  face  was  invariahly  pale ;  the  surface  diy,  harsh, 
and  burning  to  the  touch,  far  beyond  what  he  ever  felt  in  any  other  disease. 
This  pallor  of  the  face  and  surface  seems  to  be  more  an  attribute  of  the 
disease  in  the  field  than  in  quarters.  The  symptoms  observed  (and  they 
were  alike  in  the  three  cases)  were — first,  excessive  thirst  and  a  sense  of 
faintness ;  then  difficulty  of  breathing,  stertor,  coma,  lividity  of  the  face ; 
and  in  one  whom  Dr.  Russell  examined,  contraction  of  the  pupil.  The 
remainder  of  the  cases  (in  which  the  attack  was  slighter,  and  the  pow6rs 
of  reaction  perhaps  greater,  or  at  all  events  sufficiently  great)  rallied ;  and 
the  attack  in  them  ran  on  into  either  an  ephemeral  or  more  continued  form 
of  fever.  In  Mr.  Longmore's  cases  the  heat  of  skin  greatly  exceeded  that 
occurring  in  pneumonia,  and  was  without  parallel  in  his  experience. 

Sudden  and  remarkable  elevations  of  temperature  are  recorded  by 
AVunderlich.  In  1867  Schneider  observed  a  temperature  above  104° 
Falir.  in  a  fatal  case,  two  and  a  half  hours  after  admission  to  hospital. 
Helbig  records  three  similar  cases.  Ferber  observed  a  temperature  of 
104°  Fahr.  in  a  case  which' recovered.  Biiumler  (in  Med.  Times  and  Gazette, 
August  1,  1868)  observed  a  temperature  of  109'22°  Fahr.  in  a  fatal  case, 
one  hour  after  admission.  Levick  records  a  temperature  of  109'04°  Fahr. 
in  a  man  fifty-five  years  of  age,  who  recovered  from  "heat-fever"  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  {Report  for  1868),  and  a  similar  record  in  a 
man  aged  forty,  in  the  same  place  and  year.  He  communicates  also  a 
number  of  similar  observations — amongst  which,  one  by  Dowler  is  said  to 
have  reached  as  high  as  113°  Fahr.  Temperatures  of  103°,  104°,  and 
105°  Fahr.  are  not  vincommon  a  few  hours  after  the  attack  commences 
(Woodman).  See  also  Dr.  Levick  in  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
Vol.  XXXVII.,  p.  40,  who  publishes  cases  with  temperatures  as  high  as 
109 '04°  Fahr.,  ending  in  recovery. 

The  heart's  action  was  very  rapid  and  sharp  (Barclay),  excited  and 
irregular  (Longmoee),  the  impulse  and  pulsation  in  the  carotids  being 
perceptible  to  the  eye  from  a  considerable  distance.  The  pulse  was 
frequent  and  sharp,  and  at  first  moderately  full,  giving  the  idea  of  a 
thinner  fluid  than  blood  circulating  beneath  the  finger.    Frothy  mucus, 
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sometimes  clear,  at  other  times  of  a  brown  colour,  was  in  most  instances 
ejected  from  the  mouth  and  nose  for  some  time  before  death,  and  often  in 
large  quantity.  When  the  disease  was  about  to  terminate  fatally,  the 
heart's  action  soon  began  to  fail,  the  pulse  to  flutter,  and  the  breathing  to 
be  irregular ;  and  in  a  period  varying  from  a  few  minutes  to  a  few  hours, 
death  closed  the  scene.  In  nearly  all  the  fatal  cases  there  was  occasional 
convulsive  muscular  movements  of  the  extremities  up  to  the  time  of  death. 
These  generally  ushered  in  a  state  of  complete  coma,  in  which  the  patient 
gradually  sank  (Longmore). 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  however,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  attack  to  its  termination  in  death,  the  patient  never  moved  a 
limb,  or  even  an  eyelid;  and  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  cases 
on  the  march  from  Jubbulpore  to  Calpee  were  from  the  first  attended 
with  convulsions.  These  generally  began  in  the  upper  extremities,  or 
in  the  muscles  of  the  face;  and  in  some  cases  they  did  not  extend 
further,  the  patient  either  becoming  rapidly  insensible  or  recovering. 
In  other  instances  they  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
and  were  of  the  most  violent  description,  ceasing  frequently  for  from 
two  Or  three  to  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  recurring  again  with 
increased  severity.  In  a  few  instances  the  nervous  irritability  seemed 
as  much  increased  as  in  hydrophobia ;  and  some  patients  appeared  to  be 
in  a  state  analagous  to  somnambulism.  Although  unconscious,  and  incap- 
able of  understanding  or  of  answering  questions,  yet  the  countenance 
indicated  the  greatest  terror, — the  eyes  rolled  wildly  about ;  and  a  few 
drops  of  water,  poured  on  the  ground  near  him  were  sufficient  to  throw 
him  into  the  most  violent  convulsions,  and  to  elicit  from  him  screams  of 
agony.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  convulsions  ceased  some  time  before 
death.  The  symptoms  then  became  identical  with  those  which  characterise 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  disease.  In  a  few,  hoAvever,  the  convulsions 
continued  to  the  last ;  and  in  one  or  two  death  took  place  when  the  body 
was  still  contorted  with  them  (Barclay). 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  from  insolatio  is  equal  to  42-734  per  cent. 
(Barclay);  or  43-3  per  cent.  (Butler);  one  half  the  cases  (Swift); 
560  per  1,000,  as  the  result  of  the  following  extension  of  Dr.  Morehead's 
statistics : — • 

o,.   ^Ol'server.  Cases  treated.  Deaths, 

feir  Charles  Napier,  1843,  June  15,  Nussurpoor,  .  .  44  43 
Dr.  Joshua  Jones,  1864,  Andersonville,  ....        53  53 

Mr.  Hill  (collected  cases),   504  259 

Dr.  Taylor,  Gazeepore   115  16 

Mr.  Longmore,  Barrack  pore,  16  7 

Mr.  Lofthouse,  14th  Light  Dragoons  SO  10 

Dr.  Simpson,  7 1st  Regiment,  25  6 

Mr.  Ewing,  95th  Regiment,  60  17 

Field  Hospital,  Hansi,    .......        29  10 

926  421 

In  1877  it  is  stated  that  235  cases  6f  heat-apoplexy  and  sunstroke 
occurred  in  the  army  in  India,  of  which  seventy  were  fatal.  The  admis- 
sion rate  was  4-1.  Of  the  235  cases  189  occurred  during  the  four 
months  of  May  to  August.    It  gives  rise  to  a  fatahty  of  12-2  per  cent,  in 
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the  first  and  second  years  of  the  European  soldier's  service  in  India  {Four- 
teenth Annual  Report  of  Sayiitary  Commissioners  icith  the  Government  of  India). 

In  the  cases  which  terminate  favourably  a  gradual  remission  of  the 
urgent  symptoms  takes  place ;  but  the  irregularity  of  the  heart's  action 
and  oppressed  breathing  may  persist  during  the  next  day;  and  if  the 
patient  has  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  malaria,  paroxysmal  febrile 
phenomena  may  supervene. 

The  patient  cannot  be  considered  free  from  danger  till  the  skin  becomes 
cool  and  moist  (Simpson,  Barclay)  ;  indeed,  a  relapse  of  all  the  worst 
phenomena  may  occur  even  after  free  perspiration  and  sleep  has  been 
procured.  Dr.  Crawford  relates  such  a  case  : — An  orderly  being  left  in 
charge  of  the  patient  during  the  night,  with  instructions  to  keep  a  cold 
lotion  to  his  head,  and  to  call  the  surgeon  in  the  event  of  any  change 
occurring,  no  matter  how  slight ;  the  surgeon,  visiting  the  hospital  at  one 
in  the  morning,  when  summoned  to  see  another  patient  then  taken  ill, 
found  the  orderly  asleep,  and,  to  his  horror,  his  patient  moribund, — the 
face  swollen,  of  a  dark  livid  colour,  the  eyes  protruding  from  their  sockets, 
with  stertorous  breathing  and  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the 
chest  and  arms.    The  patient  died  shortly  afterwards. 

Practically,  it  has  been  observed,  as  Dr.  Barclay  points  out,  that  there 
are  at  least  four  different  ways  in  which  death  may  occur  in  cases  of 
sunstroke,  which  are  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind  with  regard  to  the  line 
of  treatment  necessary  to  follow.  (1.)  The  affections  of  the  nervous  system 
alone,  more  particularly  those  which  occur  during  active  exertion  "  in  the 
sun,"  when  the  intense  heat  acts  on  the  surface  with  the  greatest  power, 
producing  at  last  a  condition  similar  to  severe  concussion,  and  more  or  less 
instantaneous  death  by  syncope  (Alison,  Crawford,  Barclay,  Morehead). 
(2.)  Death  may  be  prolonged,  when  pulmonary  complication  may  occur  from 
destruction,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  death 
by  asphyxia  ensues.  Or,  (3.)  There  may  occur  cerebral  congestion,  and 
death  by  coma.  These  states  may,  and  generally  do,  co-exist  together,  and 
symptoms  of  either  may  predominate.  (4.)  Recovering  from  the  immediate 
effects  of  these  conditions,  the  patient  may  die  two  or  three  days  afterwards, 
a  febrile  attack  succeeding,  with  serous  effusion  within  the  cranium. 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  has  especially  called  attention  to  the  sequelae  of 
sunstroke.  Recovery  may  only  partially  occur,  to  be  followed  by  relapse 
and  death ;  or  secondary  consequences,  the  result  of  tissue  change,  may 
destroy  life  or  impair  health  and  intellect  at  a  later  period.  Recovery 
may  take  place  after  being  in  great  danger,  but  with  damaged  nerve- 
centres,  so  that  such  cases  are  quite  unfit  for  further  service,  or  even 
residence  in  a  hot  climate.  Of  those  who  do  not  die  many  are  permanently 
injured,  and  remain  invalids  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  which  are  frequently 
shortened  by  the  changes  produced.  These  may  be  due  to  obscure 
cerebral  or  meningeal  changes  which  affect  the  sufferer  in  various  degrees 
of  intensity.  Irritability,  impaired  memory,  epilepsy,  or  epileptiform 
attacks,  headache,  mania,  partial  or  complete  paraplegia,  partial  or  complete 
blindness,  extreme  intolerance  of  heat,  especially  of  the  sun's  rays,  render- 
ing a  person  otherwise  fairly  healthy  quite  incapable  of  serving  either  in  hot 
climates,  or  of  enduring  any  exposure  to  the  sun ;  or  it  may  be  gradually 
ending  in  complete  fatuity,  dementia,  or  epilepsy,  perchance  both ;  chronic 
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meningitis  with  thickening  of  the  culvarium,  accounting  for  the  intense 
cephalalgia ;  or  in  a  lesser  degree  in  disordered  innervation  and  general 
functional  derangement,  which  seriously  compromise  health.  Such  are 
the  sequelae  to  which  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  calls  attention  in  severe  cases 
of  sunstroke  (Brain,  Part  VII.,  Oct.,  1879,  p.  303).  When  recovery  is 
mentioned  in  such  cases,  it  is  merely  the  recovery  of  reaction.  Complete 
recovery  never  occurs.  Thus,  the  sequelae  of  sunstroke  are  often  very  dis- 
tressing, and  render  the  patient  a  source  of  great  anxiety  and  suffering  to 
himself  and  to  his  friends.  The  less  severe  symptoms — those  probably 
of  the  slighter  forms  of  meningitis,  or  of  cerebral  change — occasionally  pass 
away  after  protracted  residence  in  a  cold  climate ;  they  are,  how  ever,  not 
only  unfrequently  the  cause  of  suffering,  but  of  danger  to,  and  shortening 
of  life,  pointing  to  permanently  disturbed,  if  not  structurally  altered 
cerebro-spinal  centres.  Seventeen  cases  of  insanity  following  sunstroke, 
uncomplicated  with  insobriety,  are  related  from  the  histories  of  Dr. 
Thomas  B.  Christie.  The  attack  in  most  cases  was  of  a  violent  character, 
the  symptoms  at  the  onset  being  of  an  inflammatory  character  (as  shown 
post-mortem  by  adherent  and  thickened  membrane),  gradually  settling 
down  into  imbecility.  The  worst  form  of  insanity  after  sunstroke  is  of 
an  acute  inflammatory  character,  attacking  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
and  the  grey  substance ;  so  that  the  mental  symptoms  are  more  clearly 
defined  than  the  physical.  Only  in  one  case  were  the  physical  characters 
clearly  marked  where  paralysis  was  permanent  from  the  first  onset  of  the 
disease.  In  the  absence  of  actual  mania,  there  may  still  be  inability  to 
use  the  brain  as  formerly,  associated  with  such  grave  symptoms  as  headache, 
squinting  and  incapability  of  fixing  attention,  coupled  with  sleeplessness 
(Brain,  1.  c). 

Diagnosis. — Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  states  that  under  the  designations  of 
sunstroke,  coup-de-soleil,  heat-apoplexy,  heat-asphyxia,  thermic  fever, 
ardent  fever,  insolation  and  others,  are  included  certain  pathological  states, 
which,  though  diff"ering  from  each  other  materially,  are  not  unfrequently 
confounded: — (1.)  There  is  simple  syncope  from  exhaustion  caused  by 
heat.  (2.)  A  condition  analagous  to  shock,  due  to  the  action  of  the 
direct  rays  of  a  powerful  sun  on  the  brain  and  cord;  the  nerve-centres, 
especially  the  respiratory,  are  aff'ected ;  respiration  and  circulation  rapidly 
fail,  and  death  may  result ;  recovery  is  frequent  (from  the  primary  shock), 
though  not  always  perfect.  (3.)  Overheating  of  the  whole  body,  blood, 
and  nerve-centres,  either  from  direct  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  or  more 
frequently,  to  a  high  temperature  out  of  them,  causing  vaso-motor 
paralysis  and  intense  pyrexia;  respiration  and  circulation  fail,  and 
asphyxia  follows.  Eecovery  frequently  occurs,  but  is  often  incomplete, 
owing  to  structural  changes  in  the  centres  giving  origin  to  a  variety  of 
symptoms  indicative  of  lesions  of  a  grave  character. 

Macnamara  describes  bright  injection  of  the  discs  as  occurring  during 
the  headache  produced  by  exposure  to  the  sun — a  condition  which  may 
actually  increase  to  papillitis  when  actual  meningitis  is  developed  (GoWERS, 
1.  c,  p.  114). 

Treatment. — Keeping  in  view  the  nature  of  this  disease,  and  the 
various  modes  in  which  death  may  approach,  the  line  of  treatment  may  be 
indicated  as  f oUows : — 
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With  regard  to  the  class  of  cases  in  which  death  tends  to  occur 
suddenly  from  syncope,  there  is  little  opportunity  afforded  for  treatment  • 
but  the  measures  indicated  are, — removal  to  a  cooler  place,  if  possible,  as 
from  the  engine-room  or  stoker's  place  on  board  steamships  to  the  open 
deck ;  the  cold  douche,  but  not  too  prolonged ;  keep  the  surface  wet  and 
exposed  to  a  current  of  air,  or  assiduously  fanned;  exclude  light  as  far  as 
possible ;  remove  or  loosen  tight  and  oppressive  clothing ;  the  immediate 
employment  of  stimulants,  external  and  internal,  by  the  rectum  as  well  as 
by  the  mouth,  and  ammonia  to  the  nostrils.  Depletory  measures  of  any  kind 
are  not  to  be  thought  of.  In  the  less  rapidly  decisive  cases  prompt  treat- 
ment is  of  the  greatest  use,  while  delay  is  fraught  with  the  greatest 
danger.  The  patient  must  be  immediately  stripped  of  his  outer  clothing ; 
and,  being  placed  in  a  semi-recumbent  position,  the  cold  douche  is  to  be 
applied,  from  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  over  his  head  and  along  his 
spine  and  chest,  his  extremities  being  at  the  same  time  sponged  over  with 
cold  water.  Relaxation  of  the  pupil  is  the  first  symptom  that  shows  the 
good  effect  of  the  treatment,  which  may  require  to  be  repeated  several 
times,  on  account  of  returning  insensibility ;  but  if  there  is  any  evidence 
of  failure  of  the  pulse,  this  treatment  must  be  discontinued,  and  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  head  is  then  all  that  can  be  borne.  Stimulants 
administered  by  the  rectum  are  recommended  by  Dr.  Levick,  to  counter- 
act the  tendency  to  prostration.  In  some  cases  in  India  rousing  by 
flagellation  with  the  sweeper's  broom  was  had  recourse  to  with  good  effect  by 
Sir  Joseph  Fayrer.  The  hair  is  to  be  cut  short  as  soon  as  possible,  and  a 
blister  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  surface  having  previously  been 
well  sponged  over  -with  the  acetum  lytta;.  When  the  first  violence  of  the 
attack  is  subdued,  increasing  confidence  in  the  ultimate  result  may  be 
indulged  in  so  soon  as  vesication  takes  place ;  and  in  cases  where  insensi- 
bility recurs,  after  an  interval  of  ten  or  twelve  hours,  it  may  be  removed 
by  the  application  of  a  second  blister  to  the  vertex ;  which  may  even  be 
again  repeated,  there  being  no  doubt  as  to  the  good  effect  it  produces. 
Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  on  the  other  hand,  expresses  a  want  of  faith  in  their 
efficacy.  A  blister  may  also  sometimes  be  applied  along  the  spine  in  the 
worst  cases.  Stimulation  by  the  use  of  the  electro-galvanic  current,  with 
the  moist  sponges  applied  along  the  sides  of  the  neck,  chest,  and  epigas- 
trium, ought  also  to  be  employed.  Sinapisms  ought  generally  to  be  applied 
to  the  extremities,  and  to  the  chest  or  sides. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  employment  of  the  douche,  a  strong 
purgative  enema  ought  to  be  given,  those  of  a  stimulant  nature  being 
preferred.  But  as  the  enema  may  have  to  be  repeated  several  times 
before  any  effect  is  produced  on  the  bowels,  it  may  be  advisable  to  let  the 
first  enema  be  of  a  simple  purgative  character,  and  afterwards  let  it  be 
followed  up  by  turj^entine  enemata. 

If  cerebral  congestion  is  indicated  by  the  state  of  the  eyes  already 
described,  a  few  leeches  to  the  temples  may  reheve  the  congestion  (LoNG- 
MORE,  Barclay)  ;  but  the  prevailing  opinion  among  medical  officers  of 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  is  against  the  employment  of 
blood-letting  by  venesection,  even  in  severe  cases.  In  all  the  cases  whicli 
have  been  recorded  in  which  it  has  been  employed,  it  seems  to  have  been 
generally  hurtful,  and  to  have  hastened  the  fatal  termination.    In  cases 
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-when  it  has  seemed  at  first  to  give  relief  and  to  mitigate  the  symptoms, 
the  improvement  has  been  only  transient,  and  followed  by  relapse  into  a 
more  dangerous  and  fatal  condition.  But  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid 
down  in  regard  to  abstraction  of  blood.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  may 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  avert  suffocation ;  but  they  are  the  exception^ 
and  it  is  possible  there  may  be  more  danger  to  life  in  the  labouring  and 
distended  heart  and  the  embarrassed  lungs,  than  in  the  loss  of  a  few  ounces 
of  blood ;  which,  if  it  would  have  tided  the  patient  over  the  danger,  as  it 
sometimes  might  do,  would  be  the  lesser  evil,  and  as  such  should  be 
chosen.  Each  case  must  be  treated  on  its  own  merits  (Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer,  1.  c,  p.  305). 

In  cases  where  the  breathing  is  much  oppressed,  and  the  bronchial  tubes 
loaded  with  mucus,  the  patient  should  be  turned  occasionally  over  on  his 
face  and  side.  In  the  convulsive  form  of  the  disease,  where  the  greatest 
irritability  of  the  nervous  system  prevails,  the  douche  is  found  to  be  inad- 
missible, from  the  agony  which  it  occasions.  In  such  cases  Dr.  Barclay  has 
seen  great  benefit  from  the  inhalation  of  chloroform.  After  a  few  inspirations 
the  convulsions  for  the  most  part  ceased,  and  sleep  was  very  easily  induced ; 
but  in  one  or  two  instances,  after  a  considerable  interval  of  consciousness, 
febrile  symptoms  increased  in  severity,  coma  supervened  (probably  effusion 
having  occurred  within  the  cranium),  which  was  followed  by  death.  But 
the  cases  in  which  chloroform  can  be  used  are  comparatively  few ;  and 
very  great  care  is  necessary  in  its  employment,  so  that  the  inhalation  may 
be  suspended  at  once,  as  soon  as  any  effect  is  produced  upon  the  pulse. 

In  the  most  severe  forms  of  the  disease  the  principle  of  management  is 
to  reduce  as  quickly  as  possible  the  blood-heat,  and  that  before  tissue 
changes  have  begun.  As  the  hyperpyrexia  is  due  not  only  to  the  direct 
operation  of  heat  on  the  nerve  centres,  blood,  and  tissues,  but  to  the  fever 
set  up  by  vaso-motor  disturbance,  those  remedies  are  indicated  which  have 
been  already  mentioned  as  useful  for  the  reduction  of  temperature  (see 
Vol.  L,  p.  302).  The  unduly  heated  blood  is  a  poison  for  the  cardiac  and 
vaso-motor  centres  tending  to  cause  death,  either  by  syncope  or  asphyxia. 
This  is  best  effected  in  sunstroke  by  rubbing  the  body  over  with  ice,  as 
large  as  can  be  handled,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Levick,  and  as  has  been 
proved  to  be  successful  by  Baiimler  and  Dr.  Woodman  at  the  London 
Hospital,  Tepid  body  baths,  with  cold  affusion  to  the  head  and  back  of 
the  neck,  or  general  cold  affusion,  may  be  employed ;  also,  injections  of 
iced  water.  Keeping  pieces  of  ice  in  the  axilla  until  there  is  returning 
consciousness,  which  may  not  be  for  several  hours,  and,  therefore,  great 
caution  is  required  in  such  use  of  ice,  so  as  not  to  induce  gangrene  of 
the  skin,  or  continued  depression,  as  indicated  by  a  thermometer  in  the 
mouth,  axilla,  or  rectum. 

The  sequelae  of  sunstroke  are,  generally,  persistent  headache,  fixed  or 
shifting  pain  in  the  back,  choreic  movements  of  the  forearm  and  hand, 
convulsive  disorders,  mental  weakness.  These  symptoms  are  suggestive 
of  hsematoma  of  the  dura  mater,  as  a  probable  lesion  in  such  cases,  and 
indicate  rest,  attention  to  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  change  of  air,  and 
removal  from  a  hot  to  a  cold  climate.  All  stimulants  and  all  excesses  of 
diet,  or  errors  in  diet,  are  to  be  specially  guarded  against.  When  the 
pain  is  fixed  and  severe,  long-continued  counter-irritation  at  the  nape  of 
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the  neck,  and  a  course  of  iodide  of  lyotassium,  may  benefit  the  patient ;  but 
many  cases  are  quite  unrelieved  by  treatment,  as  the  records  of  the 
invaliding  hospital  at  Netley  show  every  year  (Dr.  Maclean). 

Measures  for  the  Prevention  of  Sunstroke. — (1.)  If  a  march  is  to  be 
undertaken  during  hot  weather  in  India,  all  weak  and  sickly  men  should 
be  weeded  out  and  left  behind.  (2.)  The  costume  should  be  suitable  for 
the  early  morning  hours  before  sunrise,  as  well  as  for  the  scorching  period 
which  follows,  when  the  men  are  for  the  most  part  in  their  tents.  It 
should  consist  of  materials  of  slow  conducting  power,  of  a  colour  by  which 
heat  is  not  readily  absorbed,  and  its  fitting  should  be  as  loose  and  light  as 
possible.  A  flannel  shirt  should  be  worn,  to  prevent  exposure  to  sudden 
chills,  and  a  flannel  belt  round  the  loins  may  be  worn  with  advantage, 
except  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  shirt-collar  should  either  be  open,  or 
made  so  wide  as  to  prevent  all  risk  of  its  pressing  injuriously  on  the  veins 
of  the  neck.  Above  all,  some  form  of  knapsack  should  be  devised  other  than 
that  hitherto  in  use.  The  authorities,  strongly  urged  by  the  late  Dr. 
Parkes,  have  adopted  a  valise  equipment,  which  is  a  great  improvement  on 
the  older  knapsack,  and  Surgeon-Major  W.  S.  Oliver  has  devised  another, 
which  has  also  been  favourably  reported  upon.  Both  of  them  do  away 
with  the  use  of  crossbelts,  so  injurious  to  the  functions  of  the  organs 
within  the  chest.  The  march  ought  not  to  be  commenced  too  early  in 
the  morning.  The  troops  should  be  on  the  new  ground  about  an  hour 
after  sunrise,  and  the  pace  should  never  exceed  three  and  a  half  miles 
an  hour.  There  should  be  a  halt  for  seven  or  eight  minutes  every  hour, 
or  oftener,  if  the  men  are  exhausted ;  and  a  longer  halt  half  way,  when 
each  man  should  have  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  biscuit.  They  ought  also  to 
have  their  ration  before  starting  in  the  morning.  An  ample  supply  of 
water  should  be  provided  for  the  men  by  "  bheesties"  attached  to  each 
company,  and  always  compelled  to  march  ■with  it.  No  man  should  be 
allowed  to  fall  out  without  being  accompanied  by  a  non-commissioned 
officer,  who  should  bring  him  to  a  medical  officer  at  once  if  sick,  and  if  not, 
he  should  bring  him  up  to  the  column  at  the  halt.  All  men  so  falling  out 
should  be  brought  up  to  hospital  tents  for  examination  immediately  on 
the  arrival  of  the  regiment  in  camp.  The  men  should  carry  nothing  on 
the  march  but  their  rifles  and  ammunition — the  quantity  of  the  latter 
being  kept  as  small  as  is  consistent  with  safety.  They  should  be  allowed 
to  march  "easy"  and  loosely  clad,  more  particularly  in  passing  through 
jungles  or  ravines.  No  halt  should  ever  take  place  on  such  ground  when 
better  may  be  had  within  a  moderate  distance.  When  the  sun  is  up, 
halts  should  be  so  timed  that  shelter  may  be  obtained  by  open  topes. 
Camps  should  be  formed  on  as  high  and  oj^en  ground  as  possible.  The 
sites  for  camps  in  India  marked  out  by  the  "  official "  pillars,  are  generally 
the  most  objectionable  that  could  have  been  selected  (Barclay,  Indian 
Sanitary  Commissioners,  and  others).  As  much  space  should  be 
allowed  between  the  tents  as  the  ground  will  admit  of.  Tents  should  be 
pitched  as  speedily  as  possible,  camels  and  elephants  being  provided  for 
their  transport — carts  never.  Kus-kus"  mats  should  be  kept  constantly 
wet. 

Troops  in  the  field  during  the  continuance  of  the  hot  winds  in  India 
should  have  the  best  description  of  tents  that  can  be  got  for  hospital 
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purposes,  and  be  provided  with  the  best  known  means  for  keeping  them 
cool.  An  abundant  supply  of  water  in  camp  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
care  being  taken  that  the  bags  containing  it  are  in  good  repair,  hung  up 
within  easy  reach  of  the  men,  and  kept  always  filled  with  water.  Sentries 
should  be  under  cover  during  the  heat  of  the  day ;  and  the  men  should  be 
instructed,  whenever  they  go  out  in  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun,  to  put  a 
wetted  towel  or  thick  handkerchief  over  the  head,  under  the  cap,  and 
around  the  back  of  the  neck  and  face.  The  men  should  be  encouraged  to 
take  exercise  during  the  cool  of  the  evening ;  or,  at  all  events,  to  leave 
their  tents,  so  as  to  permit  of  their  thorough  ventilation ;  and  wherever 
it  is  practicable,  bathing  should  not  be  omitted.  Rations  of  spirits  ought 
to  be  discontinued  in  India.  It  may  be  a  question  as  to  what  should  be 
substituted  instead;  but  all  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  system  of 
"spirit  rations"  tends  to  convert  young  soldiers  into  drunkards.  The 
sleeplessness,  which  sometimes  is  a  premonitory  symptom  of  the  disease, 
may  be  best  relieved  by  chloral  hydrate  combined  with  bromide  of  potassium, 
followed  by  a  purge. 


ATHETOSIS. 

Definition. — A  form  of  spasm  hitherto  observed  chiefly  in  the  muscles  of  the 
hand  and  of  the  forearm,  characterised  by  the  impossibility  which  the  patients 
find  in  keeping  the  fingers  and  toes  in  any  desired  position  ;  and  the  inability 
to  prevent  a  continuous  action  of  them,  which  is  slow,  regular,  and  never  ceasing, 
except  when  the  limb  is  supported,  or  during  sleep.  The  mwements  are  not 
dism-derly,  like  hysteria  and  chorea,  nor  tremulous,  like  those  of  paralysis  agitans 
and  various  forms  of  sclerosis. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — This  disease  was  first  named  and  described 
by  Dr.  Hammond,  of  New  York,  in  1871,.  as  an  independent  affection; 
but  some  years  before— namely,  in  1853,  Charcot,  and  in  1860,  Heisse, 
had  described  phenomena  analogous  to  those  defined  by  Hammond. 
Since  that  time  several  cases  have  been  put  on  record.  The  term  athetosis 
is  derived  from  aOirog,  without  fixed  position.  Dr.  Gowers  looks  upon 
it  as  a  form  of  slow  mobile  spasms  following  hemiplegia.  Unilateral 
numbness  of  the  body  preceded  this  affection  in  one  of  Dr.  Hammond's 
cases.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Berger  of  Breslau,  occurring  in  a  man 
nineteen  years  of  age,  who  had  convulsions  and  hemiplegia  when  a  year 
old,  the  paralysis  was  only  partially  recovered  from ;  a  few  months  later 
epileptic  fits,  affecting  the  left  side  only,  set  in,  and  the  patient  has  been 
subject  to  them  ever  since.  The  involuntary  rhythmical  movements  of 
athetosis  were  first  observed  about  two  years  after  the  original  attack  of 
hemiplegia,  and  they  also  aff"ected  only  the  left  side.  Hemiansesthesia 
of  the  left  side  co-existed  with  the  motor  hcmiparesis ;  the  whole  lower  limb 
and  upper  arm  of  the  left  side  were  somewhat  atrophied,  but  the  left 
forearm  was  rather  larger  than  the  right.  The  temperature  of  the  left 
forearm  was  higher  than  that  of  the  right.  After  the  muscular  movements 
of  the  left  arm  had  been  controlled  for  a  long  time,  the  temperatures 
were,  right,  84-9°  Fahr.,  left,  86-9°  Fahr.;  but  after  the  movements  had 
been  allowed  to  continue  for  some  time,  the  temperature  on  the  left 
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side  rose  to  89"9°  Fahr.  Dr.  Berger  considers  this  conclusive  proof  that 
the  muscular  contractions  are  the  cause  of  the  increased  formation  of  heat. 
The  temperature  in  the  axilla  was  only  0-3°,  and  that  of  the  calf  from 
0'2°  to  0'6°  greater  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side.  The  slight 
difference  in  temperature  of  the  lower  extremities  is  due  to  the  movements 
being  there  very  slight  as  compared  with  the  upper  limb. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Gairdner,  of  Glasgow,  records  a  case,  in  a  girl  seven  years 
of  age,  in  whom  the  athetosis  began  when  she  was  six,  and  was  obscurely 
connected  with  a  story  of  a  fright  received  at  the  time.  There  was  no 
previous  history  of  convulsions  or  of  paralysis.  Syphilis  in  another  case 
had  been  an  antecedent ;  and  four  years  before  athetosis  appeared  the  right 
internal  muscle  of  the  right  eye  became  paralysed ;  a  year  later  violent 
cephalalgia  and  nystagmus  set  in;  still  later  on  hemiansBsthesia  and  loss 
of  consciousness ;  and  still  later  amaurosis  of  both  eyes,  and  paresis  of 
the  extremities.  In  another  case  a  slight  attack  of  hemiplegia  preceded 
the  athetosis  by  five  years.  The  disease  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  variety 
of  symptomatic  chorea. 

(b.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesion  is  supposed  to  be  of  embolic  origin 
in  most  cases,  but  never  so  sufficiently  severe  as  to  abolish  voluntary  power 
of  movement.  Dr.  Gowers  holds  with  Hammond  and  with  Charcot,  that 
the  cerebral  ganglia,  and  not  the  spinal  cord,  are  the  seat  of  the  lesion, 
from  clinical  considerations,  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  one  post-mmiem 
examination.  A  case  is  also  recorded  in  which  a  woman,  aged  32,  had 
suffered  for  thirty  years  from  the  characteristic  movements  of  athetosis,  the 
result  of  a  great  fright.  A  lesion  was  found  in  the  extra-ventricular 
nucleus  of  the  left  restiform  body.  It  was  occupied  in  its  anterior 
portion  by  a  focus,  which  contained  in  its  centre  a  calculus  of  the  size  of 
a  French  bean.  The  left  cerebral  peduncle  was  smaller  than  the  right, 
but  the  lobe  was  undiminished  in  size.  The  inflammatory  process  had 
not  gone  beyond  the  lenticular  nucleus,  and  no  other  lesion  could  be 
traced  in  the  brain. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  is  rare.  Its  name,  like  that  of  chorea,  is  a  general 
term  comprising  varieties  which  are  very  different  in  point  of  symptoms 
and  progress.  It  may  be  unilateral  (hemiathetosis),  or  it  may  be  double 
or  general.  A  clinical  study  of  thirty-seven  cases  by  Dr.  P.  Oulmont  yields 
the  following  conclusions: — (1.)  Hemiathetosis  consists  of  slow,  exaggerated, 
involuntarj'^  movements  limited  to  the  foot  and  hand  of  one  side  of  the 
body,  and  now  and  then  occupying  the  corresponding  half  of  the  face  and 
neck.  (2.)  To  these  movements  are  generally  added  transitory  contrac- 
tions, or  intermittent  spasms,  which  are  simple  modifications  of  athetotic 
movements — a  sort  of  intermediate  stage  between  the  mobility  of  athetosis 
and  the  rigidity  of  post-hemiplegic  contracture.  They  may  attack  all  parts 
of  the  upper  extremity,  but  in  the  lower  extremity  they  rarely  pass  the 
instep.  (3.)  The  movements  are  involuntary,  little  modified  by  the  will, 
and  often  exaggerated  by  it.  They  persist  during  rest,  often  even  during 
sleep,  at  least  to  the  degree  of  fixing  the  limb  in  an  abnormal  position. 
(4.)  Hemiathetosis  appears  nearly  always  on  the  paralysed  side  during 
the  course  of  motor-hemiplegia.  (5.)  It  coincides,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  with  more  or  less  complete  hemianjesthesia  of  the  same  side.  (6.) 
The   other   symptoms  which  may  accompany  it — namely,  permanent 
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contracture,  rigidity,  and  atrophy,  with  laxity  of  the  articular  ligaments, 
do  not  depend  on  the  athetosis,  but  on  the  hemiplegia  itself.  Articular 
relaxation  is  specially  marked.  (7.)  Hemiathetosis  resembles  hemichorea ; 
like  it,  it  is  the  symptom  of  a  cerebral  lesion,  doubtless  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  lesion  which  produces  hemichorea — i.e.,  the  fibres  in  front  and 
outside  of  the  sensory  bundles  at  the  lower  part  of  the  corona  radiata 
(of  Eeil).  In  cases  where  motor  or  sensory  hemiplegia,  or  both,  are  absent, 
it  may  be  admitted  that  there  is  such  a  tendency  to  concentration,  that 
it  attacks  the  fasciculi  at  a  place  where  the  sensory  and  motor  bundles, 
united  at  the  lower  part  of  the  internal  capsule,  are  already  dissociated, 
(8.)  Hemiathetosis  and  hemichorea,  distinct  varieties  of  post-hemiplegic 
disorders,  may  be  united  by  various  forms  of  actual  tremblings,  transitional 
states  in  which  the  characters  of  both  are  blended.  (9.)  Double  athetosis 
presents  the  same  clinical  aspects  as  hemiathetosis.  except  that  the 
movements  exist  on  both  sides  of  the  body.  The  face  seems  to  be 
attacked  more  constantly  and  more  severely  than  in  the  unilateral  form ; 
and  although  its  nature  is  unknown,  there  seems  to  be  the  same  relation 
between  athetosis  and  hemiathetosis,  as  there  is  between  chorea  and 
hemichorea  {London  Med.  Record,  July  15,  1878,  p.  292). 

Ophthalmoscopic  examination  has  shown,  in  one  case,  oedema  of  the  right 
pupil,  combined  with  grey  peripheric  degeneration  and  white  atrophy  of 
the  left  pupil. 

Treatment. — Beyond  improving  the  general  health,  any  medicinal  treat- 
ment can  only  be  determined  upon  by  a  special  study  of  each  particular 
case.  If  syphilis  has  been  an  antecedent,  its  appropriate  remedies  must 
be  had  recourse  to. 

(4.)  Motor  Paralysis. — Palsy,  paralysis,  wecJcness,  or  paresis,  are  terms  com- 
monly restricted  to  those  affections  where  the  power  of  voluntary  motion 
is  lost  or  diminished  (diminution  of  motility),  in  which  the  motor  fibres 
are  no  longer  acted  upon  by  volition — acinesis  (from  a,  privative,  and 
Kivrtaig,  motion).  The  terms  imply  "  the  more  or  less  complete  loss  of 
that  power  which  the  higher  centres  should  exert  over  the  movements 
of  the  muscles;"  while  the  word  "paresis"  is  now  used  to  denote 
the  slighter  form  of  paralysis.  "Muscle  is  the  instrument  and  not 
the  producer  of  force,  the  genetic  factor  of  all  muscular  power  being  in 
the  nervous  system.  Hence,  damage  to  the  nervous  centres  is  followed  by 
derangement  of  muscular  function,  diminished  or  total  loss  of  motor  power 
(paralysis)  being  one  of  the  most  common  consequences  of  cerebral  and 
spinal  disease."  The  term  ancesthesia  implies  a  palsy  of  the  nerves  of 
sensation.  The  various  forms  of  palsy,  or  paralysis,  are  rather  symptoms 
of  a  lesion  than  specific  diseases.  Palsy  of  a  part  is  thus  a  very  constant 
symptom  of  structural  disease  of  the  brain  or  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  it 
occasionally  occurs  from  a  diseased  state  of  a  nerve-trunk  itself.  It  may 
affect  one  limb  only  (monoplegia),  or  merely  a  part  of  one,  and  it  is  also 
limited  to  the  muscles  of  certain  regions.  It  may  be  limited  to  the  lower 
limbs  only,  or  to  the  parts  below  the  knee;  to  the  arms  or  the  forearms,  as 
in  cases  of  infantile  paralysis,  lead-poisoning,  wasting  palsy,  and  traumatic 
paralysis.  Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  expression  may  also  exist  without 
any  other  affection;  it  is  usually  one-sided,  and  occasionally  double,  involv- 
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ing  lesion  of  the  portio  dura  on  one  or  both  sides.  Its  further  distribution 
is  implied  by  the  terms  "hemiplegia"  and  "paraplegia."  "Hemiplegia" 
is  the  name  given  to  a  paralysis  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  body.  It  usually 
implicates  one  arm,  one  leg,  and  one  half  of  the  face — the  paralysis  of  the 
face  being  usually  on  the  same  side  as  that  of  the  paralysed  limbs.  When 
the  paralysis  of  the  face  is  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the  paralysed 
limbs,  it  is  now  called  a  "crossed"  or  "alternate"  paralysis  (as  from 
lesions  situated  within  the  medulla  oblongata  or  pons  Farolii).  "Para- 
plegia "  is  the  name  given  to  a  paralysis  which  implicates  the  lower  part 
of  the  body — i.e.,  the  legs,  and  a  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk 
to  various  heights,  accompanied  by  disturbances  of  sensibility,  palsy  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum,  and  bedsores.  It  is  the  characteristic  form  of  a  spinal 
palsy.  There  are  also  cases  of  paralysis  of  single  nerves — e.g.,  of  the 
oculo-motor  nerves,  fifth  nerve,  pmiio  dura,  and  musculo-spinal  nerve; 
also  from  lesion  of  special  limited  regions,  such  as  in  "bulbar" 
paralysis,  when  nerves  and  muscles  of  a  system  are  implicated  together, 
as  the  spinal  accessory  and  hypoglossal,  with  impairment  of  the  func- 
tions of  deglutition ;  or  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  deltoid ;  and  the 
muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  in  muscular  atrophy,  and  of  the  extensors 
of  the  forearm  (excepting  supinator  longus)  in  cases  of  lead  palsy.  Para- 
lysis may  also  be  "  general,"  as  usually  associated  with  certain  forms  of 
insanity,  but  not  limited  to  that  association.  The  paralysis  when  general 
is  for  the  most  part  slight,  and  indicated  by  feebleness  of  the  muscles  all 
over  the  body,  including  also  those  of  expression,  mastication,  and  degluti- 
tion ;  and  when  put  into  action  they  are  usually  tremulous. 

The  following  conditions  give  rise  to  paralysis  of  motion  : — (1.)  Lesion 
of  a  nerve  in  some  part  of  its  course  destroys  its  power  of  transmitting 
that  force  which  is  expressed  by  a  contraction  of  the  muscle  into  which 
the  nerve  is  distributed.  (2.)  A  lesion  of  some  part  of  those  centres  of  the 
nervous  system  whence  the  nerve  takes  its  origin,  or  with  which  it  may 
be  connected  directly  or  indirectly.  And,  as  a  correlative  statement,  it 
may  be  written  that  whatever  interferes  materially  with  the  conducting 
power  of  nerve-fibre,  or  the  generating  power  of  nerve-cell,  will  constitute 
a  paralysing  lesion.  Poisoning  of  the  nervous  matter  will  operate  in  this 
way.  Chloroform,  ether,  opium,  the  poison  of  lead  and  of  mercury,  applied 
directly  to  the  nerve-fibre  of  a  living  animal,  suspends  its  power  of  trans- 
mitting the  nervous  force  so  long  as  the  influence  of  the  poison  lasts. 
Poisons  formed  or  retained  in  the  living  body  operate  in  a  similar  way, 
such  as  the  retained  urinary  and  biliary  principles,  as  in  Bright's  disease ; 
the  poisons  of  rheumatism,  gout,  and  probably  also  syphilis,  in  some  of  its 
more  severe  tertiary  effects.  Whatever,  in  short,  impairs  the  natural 
structure  of  the  nerve-matter,  such  as  inflammation,  atrophy,  condensation, 
softening  (spinal,  as  in  the  form  of  tabes  dorsalis),  solution  of  continuity,  either 
by  simply  cutting  the  trunk  of  a  nerve,  or  by  the  deliquescence  of  the 
nerve-fibres,  as  a  result  of  disease,  such  as  white  softening,  a  sanguineous 
{spinal  apoplexy)  or  serous  effusion,  pressure  on  a  nerve  w  a  nervous  centre,  are 
causes  which  will  produce  more  or  less  complete  paralysis.  Of  this  there 
is  abundant  proof — e.g.,  the  inclusion  of  a  nerve  in  a  ligature,  compression 
of  a  nerve  by  a  tumor,  a  depressed  piece  of  bone  in  fracture  of  the  skull, 
or,  an  apoplectic  clot  on  the  exterior  of  the  brain.    (3.)  Lesions  within 
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the  cranium,  more  or  less  localised,  as  in  the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
where  the  cortex,  chiefly  in  the  prsefrontal  lobes,  is  the  seat  of  a  parenchy- 
matous inflammation ;  also  in  hemiplegia. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  part  of  the  motor  apparatus  aff'ected  by  the  para- 
lysing lesion  is  also  of  importance  to  be  determined ;  and  also  whether  the 
paralysis  is  neuropathic  or  myopathic.  In  the  latter  the  paralysis  usually 
commences  in  particular  muscles,  and  gradually  spreads  to  others ;  also, 
atrophy  precedes  complete  paralysis  with  fibrillar  contractions  and  pain  in 
the  muscles  ;  diminution  of  electrical  excitability,  as  the  volume  of  muscle 
diminishes ;  and  then  usually  a  local  cause.  In  neuropathic  paralysis  it  is 
practically  of  importance  to  determine  the  seat  of  the  paralysing  influence, 
and  especially  to  determine  the  existence  of— (1.)  a  peripheral  paralysis; 
or,  (2.)  a  spiml  paralysis ;  or,  (3.)  a  cerebral  paralysis. 

A  peripheral  paralysis  is  due  to  lesion  at  any  point  in  the  course  of  the 
nerves  after  their  emergence  from  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  to  their  termi- 
nations in  the  muscles.  They  are  probably  always  paralyses  of  conduction. 
They  are  limited  to  the  region  supplied  by  one  or  more  nerve-trunks. 
Anaesthesia  is  almost  always  coincidently  present,  and  is  precisely  limited 
to  the  region  of  distribution  of  the  mixed  nerves  aff'ected.  Eeflex  auto- 
matic and  associated  movements  are  completely  absent.  When  spasms 
occur  from  central  disease,  they  do  not  extend  to  the  paralysed  muscles. 
There  is  generally  marked  vaso-motor  and  trophic  disturbances,  and  even- 
tually the  "reaction  of  degeneration."  If  no  reaction  takes  place  on 
electric  excitation  of  the  central  segment  of  the  nerve,  while  it  is  easily 
produced  when  the  peripheral  segment  is  excited,  the  paralysis  is  peri- 
pheral. No  morbid  phenomena  indicating  disease  of  spinal  cord  or  brain 
are  present,  except  as  accidental  complications. 

A  spinal  paralysis  is  due  to  a  lesion  of  any  segment  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Its  characteristic  feature  is  the  occurrence  of  a  nearly  uniform  ascending 
paralysis  of  both  sides — paraplegic.  But  this  is  not  absolute  proof  of  its 
spinal  origin,  since  similar  cases  have  been  met  with  arising  from  paralysis 
of  the  Cauda  equina,  or  from  some  lesion  of  the  brain  (cerebral  paraplegia). 
In  accordance  with  the  height  which  the  disease  has  reached  in  the  cord 
(lumbar,  dorsal,  or  cervical  region),  the  symmetrical  groups  of  muscles 
belonging  to  the  lower  extremities,  trunk,  and  upper  extremities,  are  para- 
lysed progressively  from  below  upwards.  Disturbances  of  sensibility  are 
common,  but  not  always  equal  in  extent  and  intensity  to  those  of  mobility. 
They  are  often  limited  to  numbness  or  formication  in  the  feet,  and  retarda- 
tion of  the  conduction  of  sensation.  Pain  in  the  back,  and  a  sensation  of 
constriction  round  the  body,  are  of  common  occurrence.  Disturbances  in 
the  functions  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  sexual  functions  are  characteristic 
symptoms.  Reflex  movements  are  for  the  most  part  preserved,  and  are 
often  increased  in  intensity ;  but  when  there  is  uniform  degeneration  of 
the  whole  medulla,  they  are  abolished.  Convulsive  movements  proceeding 
from  the  brain  {e.g.,  epilepsy)  do  not  extend  to  the  paralysed  parts ;  but 
muscular  tension  and  spasms  are  not  unfrequently  seen  in  them.  In  cer- 
tain forms  of  spinal  disease  (e.g.,  tabes),  aff"ections  of  the  optic  nerves  and 
of  the  nerves  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  extremely  common.  No  positive 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  electrical  testing.  Hemiplegia  may  occur 
from  spinal  disease — the  unilateral  lesion  described  by  Brown-S6quard. 
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A  cerebral  paralysis,  resulting  from  disease  within  the  cranium,  presents 
a  great  variety  of  symptoms,  which  render  their  characteristics  more  com- 
plex and  their  diagnosis  more  difficult.  In  ordinary  well-marked  cases 
{extravasations,  embolism,  tumors),  hemiplegia  occurs  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  body,  the  arm  being  usually  most  affected,  the  face  and  tongue 
least.  There  may  be  also  isolated  forms  of  paralysis,  as  of  jmrticular 
nerves,  because  different  motor  nerves  lie  in  close  contiguity  with  each 
other.  Reflex  actions  are  almost  always  preserved,  and  frequently  in- 
creased in  energy.  Epileptic  convulsions  and  those  caused  by  strychnine 
occur  in  the  paralysed  parts,  and  are  often  more  violent  there  than  in  the 
healthy  parts.  Vaso-motor  disturbances  are  very  common ;  trophic  dis- 
turbances are  rare.  Atrophy  of  muscles  scarcely  ever  occur  (except  in 
paralysis  of  the  pons).  Disorders  of  the  functions  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
of  the  different  cerebral  nerves,  and  especially  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
are  highly  characteristic,  as  well  as  the  not  unfrequent  occurrence  of  dis- 
turbance of  speech,  whether  intellectual  (^aphasia)  or  peripheral  (alalia). 
Alteration  in  the  size  of  the  pupils,  headache,  vertigo,  and  vomiting  are 
also  significant  of  cerebral  origin  of  paralysis.  Electrical  investigation 
supplies  much  information.  There  is  usually  slight  and  uniform  increase 
in  the  excitability,  and  a  normal  reaction  when  the  disease  has  been  of 
very  long  duration.  Distinct  and  strongly  marked  diminution  occurs  only 
in  paralysis  resulting  from  disease  of  one  of  the  peduncles  of  the 
brain  (Erb). 

The  use  of  electricity  is  of  importance  both  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  and 
as  a  curative  agent  in  paralysis.    It  is  employed  in  the  forms  of  : — 

(a.)  Faradisation,  as  when  the  "induced"  or  "interrupted"  electric  current 
from  an  electro-magnetic  or  electro-galvanic  battery  of  sufficient  power  is 
passed  through  a  healthy  muscle,  contractions  are  excited,  showing  that  it 
is  susceptible  to  the  electric  current,  and  possesses  electro-muscular  contrac- 
tility. This  current  also  causes  more  or  less  pain  of  a  peculiar  kind,  not 
due  to  the  contraction  merely;  and  hence  it  indicates  electro-muscular  sensi- 
hility.  They  are  usually  spoken  of  as  the  "Faradic,"  "induced,"  or  "inter- 
rupted currents."  They  are  instantaneous,  and  pass  alternately  in  oj^posite 
directions ;  and  the  currents  may  be  arranged  to  be  rapid  or  slow  as 
desired.  They  are  of  momentary  duration,  but  of  high  tension.  It 
affects  healthy  muscles  powerfully.  This  induced  current  is  sometimes 
also  called  "Faradaism."  The  induced  current  (when  contrasted  with 
the  continuous  current),  (1.)  gives  rise  to  no  perceptible  chemical  action, 
but  produces  marked  muscular  contractions  ;  (2.)  It  diffuses  itself  but  little 
when  passed  in  the  most  direct  manner  between  any  two  points  of  the 
body ;  (3.)  It  does  not  produce  warmth  so  much  as  a  numbness  and  jar- 
ring sensations ;  (4.)  It  is  felt  in  its  full  force  at  the  first  application,  as 
it  readily  penetrates  the  skin. 

Q).)  The  galvanic  current  is  obtained  from  a  galvanic  battery  or  voltaic 
pile,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  plates  or  cylinders  modified  in  various 
ways. .  The  force  of  electricity  obtained  is  called  the  "galvanic,  voltaic, 
primary  battery  current;"  also  "continuous"  or  "constant  current," 
which  latter  term  implies  not  merely  the  absence  of  interruptions,  but 
constancy  in  the  strength  of  the  current  for  definite  purposes,  although 
for  variable  periods.    The  galvanic  current  is  continuous  in  one  direction 
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only,  aud  is  usually  of  comparatively  low  tension.  "Voltaism,"  and  not 
"  galvanism,"  is  the  proper  term  for  the  constant  current.  Contrasted  with 
the  induced  current,  the  continuous  current  (1.)  produces  constant  chemical 
action,  as  shown  by  its  decomposition  of  water,  hydrogen  being  given  off 
at  the  "cathode,"  or  negative  electrode,  oxygen  at  the  "anode,"  or  positive. 
(2.)  It  has  considerable  diffusibility  when  applied  to  the  body,  so  that 
during  applications  to  the  legs  a  flash  may  be  produced  in  the  retina. 
(3.)  It  produces  a  sensation  of  warmth,  and  in  palsied  limbs  really 
increases  the  temperature.  (4.)  It  becomes  increasingly  felt  with  the 
continuance  of  the  application,  owing  to  some  delay  in  penetrating  the 
skin.  (5.)  It  relieves  muscular  fatigue  (Poore).  (6.)  Ordinary  nerve- 
irritability  is  modified  by  the  constant  current,  so  that  it  is  markedly 
increased  at  the  cathode  (negative  pole),  and  lessened  at  the  anode.  The 
former  causes  more  burning  and  smarting. 

(c.)  Frictional,  static,  or  Franklinic  electricity  is  a  form  now  rarely  used, 
on  account  of  the  clumsiness  of  the  apparatus. 

In  muscular  paralysis  depending  on  intracranial  causes,  the  paralysed 
muscles  respond  more  rather  than  less  to  the  electric  current,  up  to  the 
time  when  they  begin  to  degenerate.  Electro-muscular  contractility  is  in 
excess.  In  such  cases  there  is  generally  early  rigidity  of  the  muscles  and 
an  irritative  lesion  of  the  brain.  In  another  class  of  cases  excitability 
is  diminished,  the  muscles  are  flaccid,  and  nervous  excitability  is  depressed. 
In  others  there  is  no  difi'erence  on  the  two  sides. 

In  muscular  paralysis  due  to  intra-spinal  afiections,  injury  to  nerves,  or 
traumatic  causes  affecting  the  muscles,  electro-muscular  contractility  (faradic 
excitability)  is  impaired  or  lost,  irrespective  of  degeneration,  while  the 
galvanic  excitability  of  the  muscles  may  be  preserved  or  increased. 

In  paralysis  from  lead,  electro-muscular  contradiUty  and  sensibility  are  both 
impaired — faradic  excitability  being  always  much  diminished  and  often 
entirely  lost,  not  only  where  atrophy  has  come  on,  but  where  the  bulk  of 
I  the  muscles  is  only  slightly  diminished.    In  'progressive  locomotor  ataxy, 
\  muscular  response  is  generally  quite  normal,  although  the  bulk  of  the 
muscles  may  have  decreased.   In  paralysis  from  disease  of  the  antero-lateral 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  electro-muscular  contractility  is  either  diminished 
j  or  gone.    In  hysterical  paralysis  the  electric  excitability  of  the  muscles  is 
j  normal,  while  electro-muscular  sensibility  is  nearly  or  totally  gone.  In 
jj  rheumatic  paralysis,  electro-muscular  contractility  is  normal,  while  sensibility 
is  stronger  in  the  suffering  muscles  than  in  the  healthy  parts.    In  pro- 
I  gressive  muscular  atrophy /ara&  excitability  is  lessened  as  the  bulk  of  the 
;  muscles  are  diminished.    The  electric  appliances  are  also  of  great  value  in 
detecting  malingering,  as  after  injury  or  railway  accidents,  when  paralysis  of 
I  certain  parts  may  be  pretended  to  exist.    Malingerers  believe  that  no 
!  paralysed  muscles  ought  to  contract  with  any  current,  and  do  their  best 
to  control  such  contraction  (Buzzard).    Faradisation  will  at  once  decide 
I  the  presence  or  absence  of  peripheral  paralysis. 

The  lesion  causing  paralysis  may  have  various  locations  in  the  spinal  cord 
as  well  as  in  the  brain;  such  as,  in  the  anterior  roots,  within  or  without  the 
cord ;  in  the  large  (motor)  ganglion  cells  of  the  anterior  cornua  and  their 
jj  immediate  offshoots;  or,  finally,  in  the  paths  which  lead  up  in  the  antero- 
I  lateral  columns  to  the  brain.   The  lesion  may  extend  through  a  great  part 
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of  the  length  of  the  cord.  It  is  the  combination  of  the  paralysis  with 
other  symptoms  which  aids  in  fixing  an  accurate  localisation  to  the  lesion. 
These  are,  especially,  the  presence  or  absence  of  reflex  actions,  secondary 
muscular  atrophy,  muscular  tension  and  contractive  changes  in  electrical 
excitability,  atrophy,  degeneration,  and  trophic  disturbances.  (1.)  Disease 
of  the  anterior  roots  rarely,  but  of  the  grey  anterior  cornua  more 
frequently,  is  indicated  by  a  paralysis  which  is  rapidly  followed  by  a 
marked  degree  of  atrophy,  and  the  reaction  characteristic  of  degeneration. 
(2.)  An  affection  of  the  lateral  columns  is  indicated  by  a  paralysis  with 
tension  and  contracture  of  muscles  without  atrophy.  (3.)  An  affection 
of  the  paths  which  ascend  to  the  brain,  outside  of  the  grey  substance,  or 
at  least  outside  the  ganglia  of  the  anterior  cornua,  is  suggested  by  a 
paralysis  without  loss  of  reflex  fimction  and  without  atrophy.  (4.)  An 
affection  of  grey  substance  is  indicated  by  a  paralysis  with  trophic  disturb- 
ances. (5.)  A  widely  diffused  lesion  of  the  anterior  grey  substance  is 
suggested  by  a  very  extensive  palsy  -with  atrophy,  the  reaction  of  degenera- 
tion, and  absence  of  reflex  acts.  (6.)  A  strictly  localised  affection  of  roots 
or  lesion  of  the  grey  anterior  cornua  is  indicated  by  paralysis  in  the 
districts  of  certain  pairs  of  roots  [e.g.,  in  those  of  the  upper  extremities  or 
both  crural  nerves). 

The  usual  plan  of  making  the  patient  grasp  the  physician's  hand  gives 
an  imperfect  indication  of  impairment  of  muscular  power,  nor  does  it  allow 
of  any  correct  estimation  of  changes  for  better  or  for  worse  in  the  progress 
of  palsy.  To  measure  the  strength  of  paralysed  muscles  of  the  upper 
extremity,  the  dynamometer  of  Mathieu,  a  surgical  cutler  of  Paris,  will  be 
found  a  useful  instrument.  It  consists  of  an  elliptical  steel  spring,  to 
which  is  attached  a  semicircle  of  gilt  brass,  upon  which  a  scale  is  marked. 
An  indicator,  with  a  small  cog-wheel  at  one  end,  may  be  moved  freely 
around  the  arc  of  the  circle  by  a  steel  arm,  i;pon  one  side  of  which  cogs 
are  cut,  fitting  into  those  of  the  indicator.  The  lower  end  of  this  arm 
touches  the  elliptical  spring,  when  the  indicator  points  to  zero  on  the 
scale ;  a  brass  sheath  on  the  under  side  of  the  scale  keeps  this  arm  in 
place,  at  the  same  time  letting  it  move  freely  (Fig.  1 8). 

"  When  the  dynamometer  is  taken  into  the  hand  and  presssd,  the  two 

sides  of  the  spring  are  approxi- 
mated, aud  the  steel-arm,  the 
cogs  being  pushed  by  the  lower 
side  of  the  spring,  turns  the 
indicator.  When  pressure  is 
taken  off,  the  indicator  does 
not  return  to  0,  but  remains  at 
the  point  to  which  it  has  been 
carried  by  the  muscular  power  of 
the  patient. 

"  It  may  also  be  used  to  measure  tractile  force,  for  if  two  hooks,  with 
cords  attached,  be  fastened  to  the  spring  at  the  points  a  aud  I,  traction  on 
the  cords  will  approximate  the  two  sides  of  the  ellipse,  and  thus  push  the 
steel-arm  so  as  to  move  the  indicator. 

"  It  has  been  found  useful  in  determining  the  effect  of  electricity  upon 
the  irritability  of  paralysed  muscles,  and  so  enabling  the  physician  to 
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decide  wlietlier  the  strength  of  the  muscles  is  increased  or  diminished  after 
the  application  of  this  agent." 

Four  different  conditions  of  the  muscles  are  to  be  observed  in  cases  of 
paralysis,  namely, — (1.)  As  to  tone,  a  condition  little  different  from  that 
of  health,  but  less  firm,  less  excitable  by  the  galvanic  stimulus,  when  the 
paralysing  lesion  is  not  of  an  irritative  kind.  (2.)  Complete  relaxation 
or  limpness  of  the  muscles,  characterised  by  softness,  imperfect  nourish- 
ment, and  rapid  wasting — so  rapid,  that  in  a  few  days  the  size  of  the 
limb  experiences  a  marked  diminution.  Such  muscles  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
respond  to  the  galvanic  stimulus.  This  condition  is  usual  when  the 
paralysis  is  sudden  in  its  onset,  and  the  destroying  lesion  extensi\e.  (3.) 
Contraction  of  the  muscles,  with  rigidity  and  wasting  (the  flexors  being 
always  more  rigid  than  the  extensors)— a  condition  which  is  due  to  a 
chronic  shortening  of  the  muscles  themselves,  and  generally  associated 
with  some  irritation  (inflammatory)  going  on  at  the  site  of  the  lesion. 
It  is  then  acute,  and  comes  on  early.  In  old  cases  it  comes  on  gradually 
with  muscular  atrophy.  (4.)  Nutrition  not  impaired,  constant  firmness 
and  rigidity,  incomplete  paralysis,  increased  susceptibility  to  galvanic 
stimulus.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  as  to  the  existence  of,  and 
whether  this  is  associated  with  tonic  or  clonic  spasm,  permanent  contrac- 
tion of  the  parts  (contracture);  also  as  to  the  occurrence  of  movements 
beyond  control,  and  to  tremors. 

The  practical  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  these  conditions  are  of  great 
value.  Thus,  early  rigidity  indicates  a  lesion  causing  irritation  of  the 
motor  ganglia;  and  it  is  especially  suggestive  of  lesions  of  the  cortex, 
including  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  and  certain  forms  of  spinal  meningitis. 
Late  rigidity  is  suggestive  of  changes  from  contraction  of  nervous  tissue 
during  some  cicatricial  process.  As  to  cont'-actility,  it  is  usually  retained, 
under  the  influence  of  the  galvanic  current,  in  cerebral  and  in  ordinary 
spinal  paralysis.  In  both,  and  especially  in  the  latter,  it  is  generally 
exalted.  Hence,  the  paralysed  muscles  respond  by  contracting  to  a 
weak  current  more  readily  than  the  muscles  which  are  healthy.  When 
the  muscles  have  been  long  diseased  from  paralysis  they  gradually  cease 
to  respond  to  electric  stimulation ;  and  when  degeneration  advances 
contractility  is  impaired  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  destruction  of 
the  muscles.  When  paralysis  is  due  to  disease  involving  nerve  nuclei,  or 
nerves  going  to  the  paralysed  muscles,  the  absence  of  response  to  electric 
stimulation  is  marked  and  rapid ;  it  is  not  unfrequently  abolished  in  from 
five  to  ten  days  (Bristowe,  1.  c,  p.  927). 

Where  contractility  to  the  induced  current  remains  unimpaired,  we 
may  infer  that  there  is  no  serious  lesion  of  the  muscles  themselves, 
or  of  the  nerve  trunk  supplying  them,  or  of  the  nervous  centre  at  its 
pomt  of  junction  with  the  nerves  in  question.  Abolition  or  diminution  of 
the  contractility  to  the  induced  current  occurs  with  great  rapidity 
in  paralysis  from  such  serious  lesions  of  the  nerves  as  result  from 
wounds  or  compression  of  the  nerve  trunk  from  tumor  or  exostosis ;  or, 
certain  exudations  (as  in  the  cases  of  the  osseous  canal  through  which 
the  fa,cial  nerve  passes),  which  thus  give  rise  to  its  compression. 
Caries  may  also  lead  to  the  destruction  of  a  nerve.  In  infantile 
paralysis,  and  in  other  forms  of  spinal  disease  with  destruction  of  the 
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cord  at  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  or  of  the  cells  connected  with  them  in 
the  anterior  cornua,  this  contractility  is  lost  or  diminished,  and  also  in 
paralysis  from  lead  palsy.  In  all  these  the  diminution  or  loss  of  con- 
tractility to  the  induced  current  usually  exists  from  the  very  time  the 
paralysis  declares  itself,  thus  differing  from  the  loss  of  contractility  which 
is  developed  slowly  in  connection  with  nerve  disease  or  atrophy.  Preserva- 
tion of  contractility  to  galvanic  current,  and  loss  of  contractility  to  induced  current, 
is  commonly  observed  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  lesions  just  mentioned  : 
and  it  frequently  happens  in  cases  of  facial  paralysis  especially,  also  in 
infantile  paralysis  and  in  lead  palsy,  that  the  response  to  the  continuous 
current  is  even  livelier  on  the  paralysed  than  on  the  sound  side — a  reaction 
which  is  usually  concurrent  with  degeneration  of  the  nerve  trunk  or  the 
nerve  root  involved.  Loss  of  muscular  contractility  to  both  currents  is  found 
in  advanced  paralysis  from  any  cause  which  has  led  to  the  destruction  of 
muscular  tissue,  or  to  its  fatty  degeneration.  This  is  especially  the  result 
in  cases  of  old  spinal  paralysis  with  atrophy,  in  the  last  stage  of  pseudo- 
hypertrophic, muscular  paralysis  and  wasting  palsy,  and  also  in  lead 
paralysis.  It  also  occurs  rapidly  in  serious  mechanical  lesions  of  nerve- 
trunks  from  wounds  and  injuries  (Finlayson,  Clinical  Manual,  p.  226). 

As  to  nutrition-  of  paralysed  muscles,  they  may  retain  bulk  and  texture, 
or  may  waste  from  mere  disease ;  but  the  tissue  remains  to  resume  its 
function  as  soon  as  the  paralysing  lesion  disappears.  As  to  reflex  move- 
ments, the  most  striking  are  those  which  occur  in  cases  of  spinal  paralysis, 
in  which  some  circumscribed  lesion  cuts  off  all  nervous  connection  between 
the  brain  and  the  paralysed  limbs,  leaving  the  portion  of  the  cord  with 
which  they  are  connected  in  a  healthy  condition.  In  these  cases,  some- 
times under  the  influence  of  defsecation  or  micturition,  sometimes  from 
the  irritation  of  bed-clothes,  but  more  strikingly  from  touching  or  tickling 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  limbs  may  be  made  to  execute  violent  and 
repeated  movements  (Bristowe,  1.  c,  p.  929).* 

*  The  following  summary  (rearranged  from  the  writings  of  Professor  W.  H.  Erb,  of 
Heidelberg,  Baden,  in  Zlemssen's  Cyclopcedia)  may  be  of  use  as  a  guide  to  the  inter- 
pretation and  recognition  of  complicated  pathological  processes  in  the  spinal  cord,  as  it 
embodies  the  principles  deduced  from  physiological  and  pathological  experience  :— 

I.  Implication  of  Posterior  Columns  and  Roots: — (1.)  Section  or  limited  lesion  of 
the  posterior  columns  destroys  the  sense  of  touch  in  parts  posterior  to  the  lesion ;  but 
the  sense  of  pain  remains.  (2.)  Disease  or  destruction  of  the  entering  posterior 
root-fibre  (or  of  the  network  of  fibres  directly  formed  by  them)  impairs  the  sense  of 
touch  equally  with  that  of  pain  and  the  other  classes  of  sensation.  (3.)  Injury 
or  disease  of  the  posterior  column,  at  the  level  of  the  lumbar  cord,  leads  to  a  diminution 
of  the  sense  of  touch  at  the  anus  and  perineum  generally  ;  while  the  sensibility  and 
motility  of  the  lower  extremities  remain  unimpaired.  (4.)  Destruction  of  the  entire 
extent  of  the  posterior  columns  (inclusive  of  the  sensitive  root-fibres  passing  through 
them)  must  be  followed  by  anaesthesia  of  a  corresponding  extent.  (5. )  An  irritation 
affecting  a  limited  longitudinal  extent  of  the  posterior  columns  (inflammatory  hyper- 
aemia)  jiroduces  a  spontaneous  pain  in  only  those  roots  which  traverse  the  diseased 
spot  {girdle  pain).  Subjective  sensations  of  touch  (formication,  prickling,  numbness, 
sensation  of  heat  and  cold),  and  some  degree  of  hyperresthesia,  occur  in  the  parts 
situated  posteriorly.  (6. )  A  lesion  producing  paralysis  affecting  the  posterior  columns, 
in  the  same  way  gives  rise  to  a  girdle  of  complete  insensibility  corresponding  to  the 
district  supplied  by  the  paralysed  nerve  roots.  Below  this  girdle  the  so-called  sensations 
of  touch  are  absent,  or  greatly  impaired;  the  sensation  of  pain  is  retained,  but  is  badly 
localised.  (7.)  If  an  affection  which  at  first  irritates,  and  afterwards  paralyses, 
progresses  upwards,  the  painful  girdle  travels  upwards,  and  leaves  behind  it  a  girdle 
of  ancesthesia  which  gradually  increases  in  width.    In  the  parts  situated  behind  this, 
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Clinically,  it  is  necessary  to  determine — (1.)  If  the  paralysis  is  due  to 
inflammation,  or  some  specific  lesion  in  the  track  of  a  nerve,  within  the 
cranium  or  within  the  spinal  canal.  (2.)  What  are  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  lesion?  (3.)  Is  it  due  to  blood-poisoning,  lead,  arsenic,  copper, 
mercury,  or  poison  from  food  1    (4.)  Is  it  functional  or  reflex  1    (5.)  The 

the  sense  of  touch  is  gone,  but  subjective  sensations  of  toucli  (formication,  numbness) 
may  be  present.  (8. )  Wlien  the  power  of  movement  is  unimpaired,  and  a  girdle  of 
pain,  without  aberration  of  the  sense  of  touch,  is  present,  then  only  the  nerve  roots, 
within  or  without  the  cord,  are  affected.  (9.)  Contractures  and  convulsions  of  the 
lower  extremities  also  occur  in  affections  of  the  segments  of  the  cord  above  the  lumbar 
region  ;  they  are  then  a  consequence  of  an  implication  of  the  posterior  columns,  and 
arise  refiexly.  In  the  same  way,  in  disease  of  the  posterior  columns  spasmodic 
symptoms  occur  in  the  parts  situated  near  the  head. 

II.  Implication  of  Grey  Substance: — (10.)  Disturbance  of  the  conductive  power  of 
the  grey  substance  for  a  limited  longitudinal  extent  suspends  the  sense  of  pain,  but  the 
sense  of  touch  remains  [analgesia).  (11.)  When  the  grey  substance  is  partially 
destroyed  in  the  transverse  direction,  and  the  posterior  columns  are  also  affected, 
the  conduction  of  sensory  impressions  is  retarded,  in  a  degree  proportional  to  the 
smallness  of  the  transverse  piece  of  grey  matter  that  remains.  But  if  the  conductive 
power  of  the  posterior  columns  is  retained,  this  '■etardation  appears  to  extend  only  to 
the  sensation  of  pain  ;  while  the  conduction  of  the  sensation  of  touch  takes  place  with 
normal  rapidity.  (12.)  Limited  destruction  of  the  grey  substance  and  of  the  entire 
transverse  extent  of  the  posterior  columns  is  followed  by  complete  anaesthesia  of  the 
portions  of  the  body  lying  posteriorly,  with  weakness  of  motion  and  partial  paralysis. 
(13. )  In  diseases  of  the  grey  substance,  and  of  the  posterior  columns,  the  parts  behind 
the  lesion  may  experience  only  changes  in  the  sense  of  touch,  without  any  eccentric  pains. 
If  the  latter  occur,  they  point  to  an  implication  of  those  nerve  roots  which  are  situated 
further  back.  (14.)  Disorganisation  of  the  entire  grey  substance  to  a  considerable 
distance  must  be  followed  by  anaesthesia  and  paralysis  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  body. 
If  the  lesion  is  limited  to  one  jilace,  the  sensory  and  motor  paralysis  may  be  partial. 
(15.)  In  proportion  as  the  grey  substance  remains  normal  the  nutrition  of  peripheral 
parts  (skin,  muscle,  nerve,  bones,  joints)  remains  intact  in  the  various  diseases  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

III.  Implication  of  Anterior  and  Lateral  Columns  and  Grey  Substance: — (16.) 
Disorganisation  of  an  anterior  and  a  lateral  column,  and  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
grey  substance,  produces  paralysis  of  the  same  side.  (17.)  Limited  destruction  of  the 
entire  transverse  section  of  the  anterior  (and  lateral)  columns  and  of  the  grey  substance 
is  followed  by  complete  paralysis,  also  analgesia,  but  the  sense  of  touch  remains.  (18.) 
Affections  of  the  antero-lateral  columns  and  the  corresponding  grey  substance  produce 
contractions  or  convulsions  only  in  the  muscles  immediately  dependent  on  the  diseased 
spot  and  its  motor  roots  ;  but  contractures  of  muscles  supplied  by  the  roots  given  off 
behind  the  affected  spot  are  not  produce! 

IV.  Implication  of  the  Antero- Lateral  Columns: — (19.)  Destruction  of  the  anterior 
and  lateral  columns  in  their  entire  transverse  section  (inclusive  of  the  motor  nerve 
roots  passing  through  them)  is  followed  by  a  paralysis  of  a  corresponding  extent.  (20. ) 
Disease_  of  the  antero-lateral  columns  and  the  kinesodic  substance  alone  produces 
paralysis  -without  lesion  of  sensibility.  (21.)  If  the  movements  of  respiration  are 
entirely  intact  in  an  affection  of  the  cervical  cord  which  paralyses  the  extremities  and 
trunk,  then  the  lateral  columns  are  not  involved. 

"V.  Implication  of  Motor  Ganglia  and  Cervical  Medulla: — (22.)  Disease  of  the  motor 
ganglia,  into  which  the  motor  roots  first  enter,  produces  paralysis  in  the  region  of  the 
related  nerves,  without  disturbance  of  sensibility,  but  with  trophic  disturbances.  (23. ) 
Conditions  of  irritation  in  the  cervical  medulla  will  produce  dilatation  of  the  pupil ; 
paralytic  conditions  contraction. 

yi.  Implication  of  Reflex  Action:— (14:.)  Complete  compression  or  division  of  the 
spinal  cord  exaggerates  the  reflex  acts  in  the  region  lying  posteriorly  to  the  lesion. 
(25.)  In  limited  destruction  of  the  dorsal  medulla,  the  reflex  acts  which  are  performed 
through  the  lumbar  cord  (evacuation  of  urine  and  fasces,  vascular  tonus,  &c.)goon 
with  very  little  alteration,  only  they  can  no  longer  be  modified  by  the  will. 

VII.  Generally,  and  in  conclusion  : — (26.)  Slight  pressure  on  the  cord  may  bring  on 
paralysis  of  the  extensors  and  secondary  contractures  in  flexion,  but  this  is  never 
severe.  (27.)  Unilateral  lesion  of  the  cord  is  followed  by  almost  total  paralysis  and 
increased  sensory  excitability  on  the  injured  side,  with  very  slight  disturbances  of 
motion  and  loss  of  sensibility  on  the  opposite  side. 
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state  of  the  system  as  to  nutrition,  debility,  ansemia,  or  as  to  the  history 
and  existence  of  any  specific  or  constitutional  disease  or  family 
tendency. 

The  different  forms  of  paralysis  of  common  occurrence  are  due — (1.) 
To  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  the  result  of  destructive  lesions, 
such  as  occur  in  apoplexy,  minute  hcemorrhages,  softening,  renal  disease, 
induration,  and  sypliilitis — the  epileptic  or  chmxic  state;  (2.)  To  pressure 
upon  or  injury  to  a  nerve;  (3.)  To  hysteria;  (4.)  To  the  influence  of 
poisons,  such  as  lead,  arsenic,  mercury,  and  some  kinds  of  food-grains  in  a 
diseased  state,  as  from  lathyrus  sativus. 

The  typical  forms  of  such  paralyses  are, — 

A.  Cerebral  Paralyses,  comprehending,  Paralysis  of  the  Insane,  or 
General  Paralysis  ;  Hemiplegia. 

B.  Medulla  Oblongata  Paralyses  :  Btdbar  Paralysis,  or  Glosso-laUo- 
laryngeal  Palsy  (acute  and  chronic). 

C.  Spinal  Paralyses  :  Paraplegia ;  Pieflex  Paralysis;  Hemiparaplegia ; 
Infantile  Paralysis,  or  Acute  Spinal  Paralysis;  Locomotor  Ataxy,  or  Tahs 
dorsalis;  JFasting  Palsy,  or  Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy. 

D.  Local  Paralyses  :  (a.)  of  the  ?>rd,  Ath,  and  Qth  oculo-motoi-  nerves ; 
(h.)  of  the  5th  nerve ;  (c.)  Facial  Palsy;  Paralysis  of  portio  dura;  Bell's 
Paralysis;  (d.)  Paralysis  of  Spinal  Nerves.  The  circumflex,  the  radial  or 
musculo-spinal  nerve  and  spinal  accessory. 

E.  Other  kinds  of  Palsy  :  Paralysis  from  Blood-poisons;  Paralysis 
from  Leadpoisoning,  or  other  poisons  in  food  or  drink,  or  specific  disease, 
such  as  Diphtheritic  Paralysis  ;  Paralysis  frojn  Lathyrus  Sativus. 


A. — Cerebral  Paralyses. 

general  paralysis — Syn.,  paralysis  of  the  insane. 

Latin  Eq.,  Paralysis  Insanorum — Idem  valet,  Paralysis  ex  toto ;  French 
Eq.,  Paralysie  des  Ali6n6s — Syn.,  Paralysie  G6n6rale;  German  Eq., 
Algemeine  Lahmung  der  Wahnsinnigen ;  Italian  Eq.,  Paralisi 
Generate  de'  pazzi. 

Definition. — An  incessantly  progressive  fmm  of  general  paralysis,  in  lohich 
the  cincritious  substance  of  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  cloudy  swelling  of  its  minute 
elements — the  ganglionic  brain-cells — ivith  lesion  of  minute  blood-vessels  and 
increase  of  connective  tissue,  associated  with  peculiar  disorder  of  the  intellect,  general 
failure  of  nerve  power,  muscular  debility,  frequent  blood  extravasation  (hcematoma), 
convulsions  of  the  nature  of  apoplexy  and  epilepsy  combined,  and  tending  to 
involvement  of  the  whole  brain  in  degeneration,  softening,  and  atrophy,  so  that 
general  and  complete  parcdysis  of  body  and  mind  results. 

Pathology. — {a.)  Causation. — Conflicting  statements  abound  regarding 
the  cause  of  this  disease.  It  may  result  from  an  injury  to  a  previously 
perfectly  healthy  brain.  Men  in  the  prime  of  life  are  chiefly  attacked, 
whose  activity  of  brain-life  and  brain-circulation  is  in  excess ;  who  take  a 
strong  flesh  diet,  much  meat  and  drink;  who  fully  taste  life's  troubles  and 
joys,  excitements  and  delights ;  whose  brain  is  much  irritated,  somatically 
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and  physically,  and  whose  powers  of  resistance  are  weakened  by  hereditary 
taint,  illness,  or  alcoholism  (Meschede).  Such  cases  may  be  generalised 
as  due  to  "abusive  functional  activity  of  the  brain" — so  that  some 
excessive  expenditure  of  brain-power  sets  the  morbid  process  going  (Dr. 
Crichton  Browne,  1.  c.  Vol.  VI.,  p.  175).  It  is  rarely  met  with  under 
twenty-five,  most  frequently  about  thirty-five  to  forty-one  and  a  half 
years  (the  age  which  just  precedes  the  fullest  brain  development),  and  a 
time  at  which  there  appears  to  be  always  great  nutritive  excitement.  It 
rarely  occurs  after  sixty,  and  never  after  seventy.  Males  are  more  liable, 
than  females,  in  the  proportion  of  fifty  to  fifteen  (Blandford).  When  it 
■does  not  result  from  injury,  the  direct  causes  seem  to  be  prolonged  over 
brain-work,  probably  combined  with  sexual  excesses  in  those  who  lead 
"  a  fast  life."  Dr.  Sankey  found  hereditary  predisposition  only  in  1 4*5 
per  cent,  of  the  cases ;  and  Dr.  Wilks  considers  that  the  evidence  of  its 
being  hereditary  fails  in  this  disease  more  often  than  in  any  other  class 
■of  disorders  of  the  intellect.  This  he  justly  considers  is  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  general  paralysis  may  affect  a  previously  good  and  healthy 
brain.  Its  immediate  cause  is  often  an  accident  or  injury;  hence, 
probably,  its  greater  frequency  in  men  than  in  women,  and  also  its  extreme 
rarity  in  ladies  of  the  upper  class  of  life.  A  number  of  other  cerebral 
diseases  produces  similar  symptoms  to  those  of  general  paralysis.  These 
are,  especially,  tumors,  heemorrhages,  pachymeningitis,  sclerosis  in  patches, 
•chronic  alcoholism,  and  especially  syphilis  (Leidesdorf).  Dr.  Broadbent 
has  also  published  a  series  of  cases  illustrative  of  syphilitic  affections  of 
the  brain,  in  two  of  which  most  of  the  symptoms  of  general  paralysis, 
mental  and  bodily,  were  present  in  a  very  pronounced  manner,  but 
•(contrary  to  the  usual  history  of  cases  of  general  paralysis)  the  patients 
recovered  under  treatment  by  iodide  of  potassvm  and  hiniodide  of  mercury. 
Pathologically,  we  have  to  do  with  a  chronic  inflammatory  process  afi'ecting 
the  grey  matter  and  meninges  of  the  brain. 

(5.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — Dr.  Crichton  Browne,  while  in  charge  of  the  West 
Eiding  Lunatic  Asylum,  examined  the  brains  of  fifty-two  patients  who  died 
of  general  paralysis,  and  the  following  is  a  summary  of  the  morbid 
appearances,  which  he  fully  describes  (Eeports,  1.  c,  Vol.  VI.,  p.,  170  1876). 
In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  the  whole  of  the  brain  of  patients 
examined  after  death  has  been  seen  to  be  congested ;  while  the  cortical 
substance  in  certain  districts,  as  well  as  the  pia  mater,  was  swollen  and 
engorged.  Throughout  the  brain,  or  in  some  districts  of  it,  minute  red 
spots  have  been  seen  in  greater  or  lesser  numbers;  and  incipient 
adhesions  of  the  pia  mater,  but  not  of  the  usually  dense  character.  The 
I  grey  matter  in  these  cases  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and,  together  with  the 
f  medullary  substance,  looks  as  if  it  had  been  sprinkled  with  wine,  which 
j  has  caused  blotches  of  discolouration.  The  vinous  tinge  is  most  visible  in 
the  middle  layer  of  the  cineritious  substance.  A  viscid  gummy  substance 
has  also  in  this  stage  been  detected,  smearing  or  permeating  the  cortical 
substance.  Later  on,  when  the  patient  dies  at  the  end  of  the  third  stage 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  disease,  the  bram  with  its  envelopes 
present  characteristic  appearances,  which  are  more  easily  recognised  by 
the  experienced  than  described.  When  they  are  described  one  by 
one,  they  cease  to  be  distinctive,  for  each  of  them  may  be  seen  in. 
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other  forms  of  brain  disease  having  no  alliance  with  general  paralysis. 
It  is  in  the  grouping  and  combination  of  the  morbid  appearances 
that  the  distinctiveness  consists : — (1.)  The  shape  and  consistence 
of  the  brain  is  abnormal.  It  is  somewhat  attenuated  in  the  frontal 
region,  and  it  lies  as  if  it  were  flattened  and  collapsed.  It  has  an 
uneven  outline  with  lateral  bulgings,  due  to  the  system  of  its 
texture,  which  is  greatly  in  excess  of  what  is  ordinarily  seen,  and  which 
renders  it  unable  to  preserve  its  proper  form  Avhen  deprived  of  the 
support  of  the  cranial  walls.  (2.)  The  brain  is  not  only  softened,  but  it 
is  atrophied.  The  volume  of  the  entire  cerebral  mass  is  decreased;  and  it 
is  bathed  by  a  large  amount  of  serous  fluid.  In  no  form  of  disease,  except 
in  the  dementia  of  brain  wasting,  is  atrophy  of  the  brain  so  advanced  as 
in  cases  of  general  paralysis — all  the  more  remarkable  because  death 
usually  happens  at  that  period  of  life  when  the  weight  of  the  brain  is  at 
its  greatest.  (3.)  The  arachnoid  is  greatly  thickened.  In  many  places  it 
has  lost  its  transparency,  and  become  opaque  and  white.  Along  the 
margins  of  the  great  median  cleft,  it  has  become  a  tough  glistening 
membrane ;  and  over  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes  it  is  in  many  places 
cloudy  and  opalescent.  Over  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes  and  cerebellum 
scattered  patches  of  opacity  are  generally  to  be  noticed.  Over  the 
occipital  lobes  it  retains  its  natural  aspect.  These  opaque  patches  are 
best  seen  over  the  sulci,  and  not  on  the  summits  of  the  gyri.  Similar  white 
opacities,  in  lines  or  belts,  may  also  be  noticed  running  parallel  to  vessels 
on  each  side  of  them,  conforming  to  all  their  sinuosities.  (4.)  The  fvi 
mater  is  remarkably  thickened.  It  is  coarse  and  tenacious,  having  a 
swollen  and  somewhat  gelatinous  appearance,  due  to  the  infiltration  of  its 
nerves  with  the  serous  fluid.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  irregularly  hyper- 
aemic,  presenting  reticulations  of  dilated  vessels  amidst  its  oedematous 
expanse,  with  more  or  less  injection.  These  changes  in  the  pia  mater 
correspond  with  those  in  the  arachnoid;  they  do  not  extend  to  the  occipital 
lobe,  and  are  most  marked  over  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes.  (5.)  The 
convolutions,  as  seen  through  the  membranes,  are  much  atrophied — the 
wasting  being  most  advanced  in  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes,  to  some 
extent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes,  but  not  so  in 
the  occipital  lobes  or  orbital  lobules ;  and  where  the  wasting  is  very 
far  advanced  much  oedematous  effusion,  diff'used  throughout  the  meshes 
of  the  pia  mater,  is  collected  in  hollows  and  channels.  These  outward 
appearances  of  the  brain  in  general  paralysis  are  sufiicient  to  the  practised 
eye  to  reveal  the  nature  of  the  disease.  But  there  are  other  appearances 
in  the  outer  coverings,  and  in  the  texture  of  the  brain,  that  are  also 
characteristic  of  the  disease.  (6.)  The  skull  bones  are  generally  thickened, 
but  not  dense,  sometimes  decidedly  soft  when  the  thickening  is  consider- 
able, with  more  or  less  deep  grooves  for  the  meningeal  vessels.  (7.)  The 
dura  mater  is  thickened  and  adherent  to  the  skull,  most  so  in  the 
frontal  region.  Its  inner  surface  is  of  a  dirty  colour  throughout,  and  its 
sinuses  contain  dark-coloured  blood  and  clots.  There  is  also  staining 
of  a  rusty  brownish-yellow  colour,  often  forming  a  distinct  film,  which  can 
always  be  scraped  off"  {Immatoma).  It  is  most  distinct  and  extensive 
when  there  is  an  arachnoid  cyst,  and  it  may  occur  in  any  region,  but  it  is 
chiefly  to  be  seen  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  fossa.    Remains  of  filiform 
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bands  may  also  be  seen,  which  have  passed  between  the  dura  mater  and 
the  pia  mater. 

(8.)  But  of  all  the  morbid  appearances  to  be  met  with  in  general 
paralysis,  the  most  constant  and  characteristic  are  the  adhesions  of  the  pia 
mater  to  the  cortical  substance  of  the  summits  of  the  gyri.  The  ina  mater 
is  glued  to  the  surface  of  certain  gyri,  like  a  glove  that  has  dried  into  an 
open  sore;  and  if  it  is  forcibly  torn  away,  it  removes  some  of  the  grey  matter, 
and  leaves  a  rough  eroded  surface  beneath.  The  points  or  areas  of  adhesion 
may  be  few  or  numerous,  large  or  small,  distinct  or  confluent,  but  they 
are  invariably  confined  to  the  summits  of  the  gyri,  and  do  not  spread 
down  their  sides,  nor  occur  at  the  bottom  of  the  sulci.  They  have  an 
irregular  outline  and  jagged  edges,  and  perhaps  incline  to  an  oval  shape, 
having  their  long  diameters  parallel  to  that  of  the  convolution  on  which 
they  are  situated.  When  the  pia  mater  is  stripped  off  where  adhesions  are 
abundant,  the  denuded  and  abraded  convolutions  look  as  if  they  had 
been  gnawed  and  eaten  away  by  a  caterpillar.  Other  convolutions  appear 
granular  or  porous,  as  if  perforated  by  numerous  minute  holes.  When 
the  pia  mater  is  removed,  the  wasting  of  the  brain  becomes  more  obvious. 
The  gyri  are  seen  to  be  attenuated  and  the  sulci  greatly  enlarged.  The 
adhesion  of  the  pia  mater  to  the  cortical  substance  Avas  first  noticed  and 
described  by  Bayle,  in  1822,  and  was  regarded  by  him  as  evidence  of  the 
existence  during  life  of  a  chronic  meningitis — a  view  the  significance  of 
which  Dr.  C.  Browne  thinks  has  since  been  overlooked.  It  is  not  to  be  set 
aside,  as  heretofore,  as  an  accessory  or  inessential  feature.  On  the  contrary, 
these  adhesions  are  characteristic  of  the  disease  in  these  respects,  that, — 
{a.)  They  constitute  the  most  constant  pathological  change,  occurring  in 
80  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  general  paralysis;  (h.)  they  explain  the 
essential  nature  of  the  morbid  process  ir  that  disease;  (c.)  they  will, 
when  minutely  studied,  explain  its  symptoms  and  progress.  The  adhesions 
are  always  the  most  plentiful  and  firmest  in  the  most  typical  and  acute 
cases  of  the  disease.  Adhesions  of  the  pia  mater  to  the  cortical  substance 
are  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  following  diseases : — tubercular  meningitis, 
encephalitis,  meningitis  acute  and  chronic,  atrophy  of  the  brain,  chronic 
alcoholism,  syphilitic  cerebral  degeneration.  But  with  regard  to  the 
adhesions  in  these  diseases.  Dr.  C.  Browne  points  out  the  following 
three  considerations  as  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind : — (a.)  In  all  of 
them  there  is  a  combination  of  mental  and  motor  symptoms  to  some 
extent  resembling  general  paralysis;  (J.)  in  all  of  them  the  morbid  process 
from  which  the  adhesions  resulted  was  of  an  inflammatory  kind ;  and, 
(c.)  in  all  of  them  there  is  something  connected  with  the  adhesions  which 
distinguishes  them  from  those  of  general  paralysis.  The  most  character- 
istic difi'erences  between  the  adhesions  in  general  paralysis  and  in  chronic- 
meningitis  are  that,  in  the  latter  there  are  deposits  of  pus  in  their 
vicinity,  which  do  not  occur  in  general  paralysis  ;  and  that  the  adhesions 
are  widely  diffused  in  chronic  meningitis,  while  in  general  paralysis  they 
are  more  isolated,  in  small  areas,  and  scattered.  These  appearances 
favour  the  view  that  the  scattered  patches  and  numerous  isolated  areas 
of  adhesion,  so  constant  in  general  paralysis,  are  in  all  probability  due 
to  inflammatory  changes  commencing  in  the  cerebral  substance.  These 
changes  are  slow  and  insidious  in  their  progress,  and  chronic  in  their 
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cliaracter,  taking  months  and  even  years  to  spread  over  the  cerebrum, 
involving  probably  only  one  part  of  it  at  a  time.  These  adhesions  in 
general  paralysis  are  confined  to  the  anterior  three-fourths  of  the 
brain,  and  are  not  to  be  seen  on  the  posterior  fourth.  The  frontal  lobe  is 
undouljtedly  their  favourite  site.  Here  the  adhesions  are  most  numerous 
and  most  firm,  so  that  when  they  are  torn  through  a  considerable  depth 
of  grey  matter  is  removed,  and  a  proportionally  deep  abrasion,  with  steep 
rough  edges,  is  left  behind.  Adhesions  especially  abound  over  its  superior 
external  and  internal  aspects,  and  over  the  orbital  lobule.  In  the 
marginal  gyrus,  where  it  forms  the  border  of  the  great  median  fissure, 
both  on  its  outer  and  inner  aspect,  they  are  generally  very  numerous,  most 
so  at  its  anterior  extremity.  In  the  superior  middle  and  inferior  frontal 
gyri  (Figs.  3,  4,  pp.  19,  20,  ante),  they  are  also  numerous  and  extensive. 
The  anterior  of  the  extremities  of  these  gyri,  forming  the  tops  of  the  frontal 
lobes,  constitute  the  areas  where  adhesions  in  cases  of  general  paralysis 
are  most  invariably  found,  and  are  of  most  marked  character.  In  the 
parietal  lobes,  the  adhesions  affect  all  its  four  gyri.  In  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe  the  adhesions  occur  very  irregularly.  Both  hemispheres 
are  affected  to  nearly  an  equal  extent,  but  generally  they  are  more  num- 
erous over  the  right  than  left  hemispheres,  and  a  considerable  degree  of 
symmetry  may  be  observed  in  their  distribution. 

(9.)  On  slicing  the  brain  its  quality  is  found  to  be  generally  deteriorated. 
The  grey  matter  has  a  sallow  and  faded  appearance.  It  is  traversed  by 
vessels  which  are  coarse  and  prominent;  and  in  some  places  it  has  a  violet 
or  vinous  tinge.  It  is  softened  and  watery,  as  is  also  the  medullary 
substance,  which  is  of  a  dirty  greyish-white  colour,  presenting  an  excessive 
number  of  coarse  vascular  points,  and  a  varying  number  of  blotches  of 
vinous  staining.  The  ventricles,  abnormally  capacious,  contain  an 
■excessive  amount  of  serous  fluid.  The  choroid  plexuses  are  cedematous, 
and  the  ependyma  often  granular.  The  basal  ganglia  are  all  more  or  less 
atrophied,  and  the  cerebral  nerves  have  a  preternaturally  white  and 
glistening  appearance. 

These  crude  appearances  in  the  morbid  anatomy  of  general  paralysis  are 
more  or  less  corroborative  of  its  inflammatory  character.  The  thickening 
of  the  skull  bones  result  from  the  often  recurring  hypersemia  of  the  head ; 
the  thickening  of  the  dura  mater,  its  discolouration,  and  the  false 
membranes  which  line  it,  are  the  vestiges  of  a  past  pachymeningitis. 
The  torn  bands  passing  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoid  are 
*he  remains  or  shreds  of  lymph  or  blood-vessels  proceeding  to  a  false 
membrane,  into  which  they  break  up  into  stellate  ramifications.  The 
thickening  and  opacity  of  the  arachnoid,  the  thickening  and  oedema  of  the 
pia  mater,  and  particularly  the  double  streaks  of  whitish-yellow  thicken- 
ing, following  the  vessels,  are  very  characteristic  of  a  past  meningitis. 
The  general  atrophy  of  the  brain,  the  pappy  and  soft  condition  of  its 
substance,  the  pallor  of  the  cortex,  the  dilated  and  tortuous  vessels  with 
thickened  walls,  and  the  copious  effusion  of  serum,  are  the  changes  to  be 
expected  in  a  brain  that  has  been  dilapidated  by  slow  inflammatory 
.encroachments. 

The  microscopic  appeara7ices  have  a  similar  pathological  significance. 
These  consist  mainly  in  a  parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the  cortical 
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substance  of  the  hemispheres,  beginning  in  the  inner  layer,  and  spreading 
from  thence,  causing  slow  but  progressive  destruction  of  the  ganglion 
brain-ceUs,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Franz  Meschede,  whose  valuable  paper,  in 
Virchow's  Archives  for  1865,  has  been  translated  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Blandford 
in  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  for  October,  1866.  These  cell  changes 
constitute  the  real  source  of  the  malady.  The  changes  in  these  cells  cor- 
respond with  the  various  stages  and  exacerbations  of  the  disease ;  and  it 
is  the  gradual  destruction  of  these  cells  that  ultimately  involves  the  gradual 
abolition  of  mental  life.  In  acute  cases  running  a  rapid  course  there  are 
hyperemia  and  parenchymatous  swelling  of  the  inner  layer — a  congestive 
turgescence  and  succulence — causing  it  to  appear  darker  and  wetter  on 
section,  such  an  appearance  as  attends  the  "cloudy  swelling"  of  parenchy- 
matous inflammation.  (See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  65,  87.)  The  alteration  of  the  cells 
is  found  in  different  degrees,  from  mere  parenchymatous  swelling  to  their 
reduction  to  molecular  detritus.  The  inner  layer  of  the  cortical  substance 
has  a  bright  red  look,  sometimes  extending  to  the  surface,  chiefly  ex^jressed 
in  the  anterior  lobes,  on  the  convexity  along  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and 
tolerably  constant  in  the  convolution  of  the  temporal  lobes,  much  less  on 
the  basilar  smiace,  and  least  of  all  on  the  posterior  lobes.  The  capillary 
network  is  greatly  developed,  filled  to  excess  with  blood-corpuscles,  some- 
times with  points  of  extravasations  here  and  there,  the  vessels  being  tortu- 
ous and  elongated.  In  chronic  cases  this  inner  layer  appears  dark,  dull, 
and  yellowish,  with  hardening,  so  that  its  consistence  is  firmer  than  in  the 
normal  state  (sclerosis).  The  brain  cells  of  this  layer  are  in  diff'erent  stages 
of  degeneration:  at  first  turgid  and  swollen,  they  become  cloudy  from 
aggregation  of  fatty  molecules,  which  sometimes  obliterate  the  form  of 
the  cells,  tUl  they  seem  mere  heaps  of  granules.  It  thus  really  seems  to 
be  a  difi"use  chronic  inflammation  of  the  peripheral  cortical  layer  of  the 
brain    periencq:>]ialitis  chronica  diffusa  "  of  Calmeil). 

On  the  other  hand,  ]\I.  Luys  expresses  his  belief  that  the  lesions 
are  characterised  by  a  general  hyperplasia  of  the  woof  of  the  neuroglia, 
which  thus  creates  a  condition  similar  to  that  found  in  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver.  They  start  from  difi"erent  points  indifi'erently — sometimes  com- 
mencing in  the  white  substance,  sometimes  in  the  cortex,  and  sometimes 
in  the  submeniugeal  regions  of  the  spinal  marrow.  Hence  the  different 
forms  which  general  paralysis  may  assume  at  its  commencement  {London 
Med.  Rec,  Jan.  15,  1878,  p.  15). 

There  is  distinct  lamination  of  the  two  widely  separated  layers  of  the 
jpia  mater,  distension  of  the  minute  vessels,  in  some  instances  hypertrophy 
of  their  muscular  coat,  and  the  presence  of  a  fine  hyaline  substance  around 
them,  with  deposits  of  hsematoidin,  or  the  ddris  of  extravasations.  In 
the  nerve  substance  there  is  dilatation  and  tortuosity  of  vessels,  great  dis- 
tinctness of  the  hyaline  sheaths,  abundant  deposits  of  pigment  and  hasma- 
toidin,  enlargement  or  shrinking  and  disorganisation  of  cells,  with  accumu- 
lations of  molecular  dihris  round  their  nuclei,  and  particles  of  molecular 
degeneration  in  the  white  substance.  These  appearances  are  trustworthy 
records  of  former  hyperasmia,  long  continued,  often  repeated,  merging  into 
inflammation  of  a  low,  non-purulent  type,  and  ending  in  degeneration. 
I  An  exudation  subsequently  glues  together  the  pia  mater  and  the  tops  of 
the  gyri,  and  in  this  exudation  certain  changes  are  gradually  wrought,  by 
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•which  it  becomes  vascular,  and  transformed  from  embryonic  into  fibrous 
connective  tissue.  In  the  brain  substance  there  is  increase  of  perivascular 
protoplasm,  thickening  of  the  vascular  walls,  increased  nuclear  germina- 
tion, and  the  development  of  anastomotic  networks  of  connective-tissue 
corpuscles,  causing  impaired  nutrition,  and  more  or  less  disintegration  of 
the  nerve  elements.  For  practical  purposes  the  thickening  and  adhesion 
of  the  pia  mater  in  general  paralysis  may  be  regarded  as  an  index  of  the 
changes  in  the  cortex  beneath,  where  that  form  of  "  cloudy  swelling  "  of 
the  minute  elements  of  tissue  takes  place — in  the  ganglionic  brain-cells  of 
the  cortical  substance — to  which  Virchow  has  given  the  name  of  parenchy- 
matous inflammation,  the  tendency  of  which  is  directly  to  degenerate  and 
degrade  texture,  the  minute  cerebral  capillaries  being  also  implicated  in 
the  change. 

Symptoms. — There  are  in  general  paralysis  invariably  certain  motor 
symptoms,  involving,  in  different  degrees,  and  in  various  orders  of  suc- 
cession, the  muscles  of  the  face,  tongue,  hand,  arm,  leg,  and  the  like; 
and  we  have  seen,  from  the  experiments  and  observations  of  Hitzig, 
Ferrier,  and  Hughlings  Jackson  (p.  63,  ante),  that  certain  areas  of  the 
cortex  of  the  hemispheres  are  shown  to  be  centres  which  represent  move- 
ments of  the  face,  tongue,  hand,  arm,  leg,  and  the  like.  Adhesions  almost 
invariably  occur  over  these  areas  in  cases  of  general  paralysis ;  and  thus 
they  become  the  legible  records  of  a  series  of  experiments  of  the  most 
instructive  kind,  performed  upon  the  human  brain  by  disease.  The  nature 
of  the  morbid  process  is  such  that  in  its  course  it  imitates,  as  it  were,  the 
experiments  of  the  physiologist  upon  the  brain.  In  travelling  over  the 
hemispheres  the  disease-process  first  stimulates  and  then  breaks  up  a  centre 
or  centres  ;  it  first  produces  a  discharging  and  then  a  destroying  lesion.  It 
shows  the  effects  of — (1.)  comparatively  slow,  feeble,  incontinent  discharge 
of  certain  tracts  and  areas  of  grey  matter ;  of  (2.)  the  sudden,  excessive, 
and  explosive  discharge  of  wider  tracts  and  areas ;  and  of  (3.)  the  gradual 
loss  of  functional  activity  of  the  areas  and  tracts  which  have  been  so  irri- 
tated and  discharged.  General  paralysis,  therefore,  if  watched  throughout 
its  whole  course,  will  afford  peculiar  facilities  for  ascertaining  in  which 
regions  of  the  cerebrum  certain  groups  of  movements  are  most  represented, 
and  in  what  order  the  movements  are  grouped  and  arranged.  Accurate 
records  of  symptoms,  and  accurate  charts  of  the  lesions*  found  after  death 
are  still  much  required. 

The  invasion  is  generally  gradual,  mental  feebleness  and  muscular 
Aveakness  being  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  attract  notice.  In  a  few  cases, 
however,  the  attack  is  sudden,  and  preceded  by  intense  energy  of  body 
and  mind,  violence  of  manner,  and  increased  bodily  temperature,  rapidly 
followed  by  commencing  imbecility,  advancing  to  dementia,  with  incipient 
paralysis  of  speech  and  limb.    The  impairment  of  speech  very  much 

•  The  lesions  are  best  seen  and  investigated  in  brains  which  have  been  preserved  in 
nitric  acid.  By  steeping  the  brain  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  strong 
nitric  acid  to  eight  or  ten  of  water,  the  membranes  are  completely  removed,  while 
spots  where  adhesions  had  existed  are  left  rough,  eroded,  and  readily  recognisable.  It 
is  better  not  to  wait  for  the  slow  destruction  of  the  ]na  7nater  by  the  acid,  but  to  peel 
it  off  whenever  it  has  become  black  and  the  brain  substance  hard.  It  then  separates 
with  ease,  and  leaves  the  abraded  areas  distinctly  marked  out  ( West  Riding  Asylum 
Reports,  1.  c,  p.  203). 
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resembles  that  which  indicates  incipient  alcoholic  intoxication ;  and  the 
mental  condition,  that  of  the  effects  of  Indian  hemp  (cannabis  sativa), 
taken  in  the  form  of  hashish,  "  a  placid,  self-complacent  vanity  is  developed, 
which  makes  the  subject  of  it  feel  himself  the  greatest  being,  physically 
and  mentally,  in  the  universe."  There  is  an  inordinate  expansion  of 
self-feeling,  comparable  by  Meschede  to  the  pleasing  mental  sensations 
induced  by  wine— believed  to  be  a  characteristic  result  of  tiirgescence  of 
the  cortical  substance  or  mind  organ.  Whether  the  disease  commences 
suddenly  or  gradually,  one  of  the  earliest  phenomena  is  a  feeling  of  weari- 
ness of  the  lower  extremities — weariedness  after  little  exertion.  The  gait 
also  soon  becomes  peculiar  and  characteristic,  as  the  patient  walks  "  to 
and  fro" — "to  and  fro" — without  any  definite  object,  but  an  expression 
of  restlessness,  which  indicates  the  desire  to  continue  the  movements.  As 
the  disease  advances,  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  v/alk,  so  that  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  maintained  with  great  care,  and  the  patient  moves  with 
caution  and  studied  attention,  looking  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
the  left.  The  step  is  characteristic.  The  foot  has  no  elasticity  of  motion, 
but  comes  down  flat  upon  the  ground.  The  steps  are  shuffling  and  short, 
while  the  legs  are  thrown  outwards  and  apart,  and  the  patient  straddles 
rather  than  walks,  with  a  shambling  and  tottering  gait.  Perfect  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  lips  first  begins  to  fail,  indicated  by  slight 
tremulousness ;  and  a  feeling  of  stiffness  in  the  lips  may  be  complained 
of.  As  a  consequence  there  is  hesitation  in  articulating  words,  and 
particularly  of  words  with  labial  letters.  Afterwards,  as  the  disease 
progresses,  any  attempt  at  speech  induces  convulsive  movements  of  the 
corners  of  the  lips,  twitches  or  quivering  of  the  upper  lip,  and  contractions 
of  the  chin.  The  head  at  the  same  time  is  nodded  shortly  and  sharply, 
as  if  to  aid  expression.  The  speech  soon  progi'esses  in  difficulty;  it 
becomes  thick,  like  that  of  a  drunken  man,  until  articulation  is  impossible. 
The  face  becomes  devoid  of  all  expression.  It  is  mask-like,  or  like  a 
curtain — a  perfect  blank  of  thought  and  feeling.  If  the  patient  is  asked 
to  put  out  the  tongue,  he  involuntarily  raises  his  hand  to  his  head,  as  if 
to  aid  the  effort ;  but  the  mouth  is  then  merely  opened,  and  if  the  tongue 
is  protruded,  it  is  done  in  a  jerking  way,  and  it  trembles  greatly.  When 
the  patient  is  made  to  stand  erect,  he  appears  to  balance  his  weight  on 
both  legs  as  equally  as  possible.  He  cannot  "  stand  at  ease,"  and  the 
position  of  the  arms  and  hands  is  constrained.  In  sittmg,  the  attitude  is 
square,  squat,  and  graceless,  the  head  droops  slightly,  the  thighs  are  held 
parallel,  and  the  knees  bent  at  a  right  angle,  each  hand  resting  on  a  knee 
or  on  the  elbows  of  a  chair  (Sankey). 

It  sometimes  happens  that  muscular  feebleness  exists  for  some  time 
before  mental  imbecility  betrays  itself.  This  muscular  feebleness  has 
sometimes  been  spoken  of  as  the  "pulse  of  insanity,"  and  when  the  disorder 
of  intellect  manifests  itself,  general  paralysis  is  characterised  by  delusions 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  such  as  the  possession  of  good  fortune,  great  wealth, 
high  birth,  grandeur,  prowess  or  personal  excellence.  The  animal  spirits 
are  exuberant — there  is  general  contentment  and  good  humour,  except 
when  thwarted  or  contradicted,  when  an  outburst  of  ungovernable  passion 
is  a,pt  to  be  induced.  The  temper  is  extremely  irritable  and  uncertain, 
whUe  the  views  held  for  the  time  and  expressed  vary  from  day  to  day. 
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The  delusions  also  are  apt  to  be  characterised  by  suspicion,  with  continual 
fear  of  assassination  or  injury.  In  some  cases  hallucination  and  illusions 
of  sight  and  hearing  prevail,  somewhat  similar  to  those  in  delirium  tremens. 
When  the  invasion  has  been  gradual,  the  intellect  becomes  slowly  weaker 
and  weaker;  the  will  becomes  feeble  and  purposeless;  the  memory 
becomes  treacherous  and  fails,  so  that  words  are  omitted  in  speaking  and 
writing,  or  sentences  are  repeated.  The  pupils  may  be  contracted  at  first, 
with  subsequent  irregularity,  and  the  irides  variously  susceptible  to  light. 
Anaesthesia  may  exist,  with  impairment  of  tactile  sensibility.  (See 
example  in  Dr.  Wilks'  excellent  paper  in  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  Vol. 
XVI.).  The  handwriting  is  greatly  altered;  needlework  is  clumsily  done, 
and  with  much  fumbling ;  the  thread  is  got  and  held  with  difficulty,  and 
often  dropped.  All  acts  of  delicate  manipulation  requiring  a  keen  sense  of 
touch  become  impossible.  The  patients  are  apt  to  fall,  and  to  be  much 
knocked  about  without  feeling  pain,  and  sometimes  clumsily  pull  the 
features  of  their  face  with  their  hands  (Sankey). 

The  morbid  change  on  which  the  disease  depends  progresses  slowly 
through  the  brain,  and  as  it  does  not  aifect  it  all  at  once,  the  symptoms 
vary  in  different  cases.  When  it  begins  in  the  cineritious  substance,  the 
mental  powers  often  fail,  while  much  bodily  power  remains.  Thus  every 
lunatic  asylum  contains  many  patients  suffering  from  this  disorder  who 
can  Avalk  well,  who  can  deal  a  vigorous  blow  with  their  fist,  and  who 
enter  into  the  games  of  the  institution,  or  are  engaged  in  labour.  That 
the  guiding  will  may  be  almost  absent,  although  the  motive  powers  con- 
nected with  the  central  ganglia  are  perfect,  is  sometimes  remarkably 
shown  by  cases  of  patients  who  have  considerable  difficulty  in  starting  to 
walk,  but  who,  when  once  the  machinery  is  set  agoing,  will  continue  to 
walk  until  exhausted,  having  scarce  any  power  to  stop.  Such  a  case  is 
the  very  opposite  of  one  in  which,  from  disease  of  the  centres  or  spine, 
all  power  is  lost,  though  the  mind  and  will  are  intact  (Wilks).  The 
mental  symptoms  alone  are  believed  by  Dr.  Blandford  to  be  sufficient  to 
denote  that  general  paralysis  exists ;  and  he  believes  the  defect  connected 
with  articulate  speech  to  be  in  the  nerve-centres,  which  supply  volitional 
power,  because  the  patient,  by  a  strong  effort,  in  which  he  forces  all  his 
nervous  energy  in  the  direction,  can  correct  it.  This,  he  considers,  would 
account  for  the  absence  of  unilateral  symptoms,  which  are  often  absent 
throughout  {Journal  of  Mental  Science,  Oct.,  1866). 

At  first  the  patient  has  the  appearance  of  being  well  nourished ;  the 
appetite  and  digestion  are  good.  The  body-temperature  at  the  beginning 
does  not  vary  from  that  of  health,  but  tends  rather  to  be  under  the 
normal,  with  a  difference  of  about  7°  Fahr.  between  morning  and  evening 
temperatures.  It  is  not  till  after  the  disorder  has  existed  for  some  time, 
and  when  these  peculiar  convulsions  set  in — something  of  the  nature  of 
epilepsy  and  apoplexy  combined — that  the  temperature  is  materially 
increased,  and  exhibits  very  marked  fluctuations  -with  great  daily  varia- 
tions. The  temperature  also  shows  a  decided  fall  over  two  or  three  days 
before  the  occurrence  of  a  convulsive  seizure.  At  the  same  time  observa- 
tions as  to  temperature  in  the  insane  must  be  taken  with  caution,  and 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  patient  may  at  the  same  time  be  suffering 
from  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs  and  other  parts,  to  which  they  are 
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greatly  liable,  and  which  would  very  materially  elevate  the  temperature. 
This  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  steadily  advances  from  bad  to  worse, 
but  with  occasional  remissions  in  the  symptoms ;  and  hence  it  has  also 
been  named  '■'progressive  general  paresis." 

The  earliest  evidence  of  impaired  excito-motory  functions  consists  in 
imperfect  deglutition,  the  mouth  being  filled  and  the  food  kept  there,  or 
rolled  from  side  to  side.  There  is  danger  also  of  its  becoming  impacted 
in  the  pharynx,  and  so  choking  the  patient.  That  reflex  action  is  also 
weakened,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  soles  of  the  feet  may  be  tickled 
without  causing  reflex  muscular  movements.  The  sensitive  irritability  of 
muscles  to  electricity  is  sensibly  impaired  or  altogether  absent.  In  the 
last  stage  of  the  disease  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  gather  up  the  bed- 
clothes and  roll  them  over.  All  instinct  of  decency  is  lost.  Death 
generally  takes  place  suddenly,  as  from  meningeal  apoplexy,  during  or 
after  one  of  the  convulsive  attacks ;  or  by  asphyxia,  when  the  respiratory 
muscles  are  invaded.  If  the  patient  survives  such  an  attack — and,  indeed, 
as  these  attacks  of  convulsions  between  epilepsy  and  apoplexy  are  frequent 
— layers  of  effused  blood  become  organised ;  and  hematoma  of  the  dura 
mater  are  often  met  with  after  death  in  this  disease  (see  Hmmafoma),  and 
hence  a  cystic  licematoma  seen  in  such  cases  is  most  probably  an  accidental 
complication. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  still  an  obscure  disease,  "  uncertain  as  to  its  origin, 
indeterminate  in  its  nature,  and  intractable  under  treatment."  It  has 
symptoms  in  common  with — (1.)  Wasting  palsy,  wasting  muscular  atrophy, 
or  locomotor  ataxy;  (2.)  Chronic,  lead,  and  mercurial  paralysis;  (3.) 
Forms  of  palsy  from  cerebral  or  spinal  disease ;  (4.)  Chronic  alcoholism, 
— all  of  which  lead  to  the  final  production  of  an  atrophy  essentially  the 
same  as  that  which  occurs  in  the  later  stages  of  general  paralysis.  It  is 
also  sometimes  confounded  with  epilepsy  and  hysteria,  tumors  of  the 
brain,  syphilis,  and  encephalitis.  It  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a 
special  form  of  disorder  of  the  intellect.  The  essential  and  characteristic 
symptoms  distinguishing  the  disease  from  all  these  morbid  states  are, 
delusions  regarding  grandeur  especially,  elation  of  spirits,  a  joyous  and 
happy  state  of  mind,  extravagant  notions  ("Farahjsi,"  or  "foUe  amUtieuse"), 
constant  mental  exaltation.  These  delusions  are  quite  diff'erent  from 
those  which  obtain  in  chronic  alcoholism,  and  which  are  just  the  opposite, 
especially  constant  mental  depression,  dread  of  bodily  harm  and  tendency 
to  suicide,  a  sense  of  shame,  degradation,  and  timidity.  Alcoholic  tremor 
in  the  upper  extremities  is  wanting  in  the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
and  so  are  the  usual  hepatic  and  other  visceral  disturbances  that  attend 
on  chronic  alcoholism.  The  pupils  are  nearly  always  dilated  from  chronic 
alcoholism;  in  the  insane  paralytic  they  are  irregular.  But  the  broad 
distinction  has  to  be  made  between  this  disease  and  other  forms  of 
disorder  of  the  intellect.  It  can  only  be  distinguished  from  them,  and 
from  the  other  diseases  already  mentioned,  by  the  surroundings  of  the 
individual  case.  It  cannot  be  identified  generally  by  the  symptoms  nor 
by  any  group  of  them,  independent  of  post-mortem  proof  of  change  in  the 
grey  matter.  Wilks  gives  authentic  cases  of  tumors  of  the  brain  causing 
similar  symptoms ;  and  the  mental  exaltation  usually  met  with,  and 
considered  by  some  as  pathognomonic,  is  not  absolutely  constant,  neither 
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is  the  condition  of  the  pupils,  so  that  the  points  of  distinctive  history  are 
sometimes  wanting  or  indecisive.  Under  the  term  "  general^  paralys^s^  of 
Z!nlZe "  a  very  characteristic  form  of  disease,  when  seen  in  its  typica 
form  s  no  doubt  recognisable ;  but  if  modified  forms  and  early  stages  of 
he  disease  b  included,  the  te™  is  equally  applicable  to  other  affections. 
The  disease  is  as  tangible  as  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  probably 
Inch  resembles  it  (WiLKS).    In  many  cases  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease 

"^^S^^^ :  iSre  a  disease  which  has  an  apprecuble  morbid 
anatomy  and  in  consequence,  when  cerebral  diseases  are  classed  on  a  patho- 
tMhXit  comes  under  the  domain  of  the  ordinary  physician;  but  since 
the  m  nd  suffers  in  a  more  chronic  manner  than  in  most  of  the  other  affec- 
Lnrwhich  are  seen  by  such  practitioners,  this  complaint  is  in  practice 
treated  chiefly  by  the  alienist.  There  are,  however,  many  reasons  for  draw- 
rlle  it  and  other  mental  affections.   Thus,  it  sometimes  arises 

from  a  definite  cause,  such  as  an  injury,  in  a  P^^^^/^t  PJ^^? Tt  mav 
insanity  •  it  runs  a  certain  course  of  not  many  years  duration,  and  it  may 
at  ck  brain  previously  sound.  Dr.  Wilks  gives  cases  of  ^  W^^^^^^ 
where  the  general  paralysis  ^Uowed-  0  mjury;  (20 J  ^en^^^^^^^^ 
where  it  was  not  attended  with  any  exalted  ideas  ;  (4.)  where  it  existed 
Sout  mental  symptoms;  (5.)  where  maniacal  symptoms  accompanied 
thTZneZ  paralysis  On  the  other  hand,  purely  mental  diseases  are 
seL?ardynamic  or  functional:  they  depend  upon  some  natural  and 
fnh  rent' failing,  and  they  show  themselves  by  peculiarities  of  « 
habits  and  feelinss.  Then  he  goes  on  to  mquire  whether  the  pecuhar 
sytpt^r^^^^^^^^^  characferisethe  f  ease-many  of  t^ie  ^mptom^^ 

belon<^  simply  to  an  atrophy  of  the  brain,  being  present  even  when  this 
atrophy  s  from  alcoholisJus  aho  chronic  lead  and  mercury  poisonmg  and 
Se  old  a°e.  Hence,  it  must  be  asked,  "Whether  the  pecuhar  form 
rdlsion,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  striking  fea^res  m  h^^^^ 
.ases,  is  sufficient  to  characterise  the  complaint,  and  ^J^f^^  ^^s  absence 
is  enough  to  negative  the  diagnosis  of  general  paralysis  ?  (Wilks,  m  (^ys 
Hospital  Reports,  Vol  XII.,  1866,  p.  207.) 

The  evidence,  dvrncal  post-mortem,  tends  to  prove  that  9eneraljara 
lysis  of  the  insane  differs  essentialy  from  all  other  forms  of  disorders  of 
the  intellect;  whether  the  symptoms  during  life  the  appearanc  after 
death  are  regarded,  the  cases  have  many  w el  -marked  characters  peculiar 
to  themselvel  The  symptoms  connected  with  the  -telkct  are  d  , 
as  are  those  also  of  the  bodily  functions;  the  mode  of  attack  is  pecuhar 
while  in  persons  liable,  the  cause  and  duration  of  the  niakdy  all  diff 
from  other  disorders  of  the  intellect.  The  lesions  seen  after  deat  are 
also  peculiar.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  distinct  species  of  Pa^aly^^^' ^/^^^^^^^ 
than  a  mere  variety  of  disorder  of  the  intellect,  and  hence  it  finds  its 

^^PrJ^'osis.-The  average  duration  of  the  disease  is  about  thirteen 
monthfcCALMEIL);  few  survive  three  years  (Esquirol);  and  it  is  eldom 
protract  d  beyond  four  or  five  (Wilks).  Death  is  the  usual  end;  although 
some  cases  of  recovery  are  recorded,  as  if  by  crisis,  expres  ed  by  the 
rniation  of  boils  or  ab'scesses  (Sankey).  An  auth^tic  case  is  a  so  fuhy 
reported  by  Dr.  Domett  Stone,  in  the  Lancet  of  February  2,  186/. 
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patient  got  well,  under  abstinence  from  mental  work,  good  diet,  constant 
exercise,  varied  amusement,  diversion  of  the  mind,  and  a  restorative  drug 
treatment  by  iron,  cod-liver  oil,  phosphorus,  nux  vomica,  and  the  like.  As  a 
rule,  however,  general  paralysis  is  intractable.  It  is  continuously  pro- 
gressive to  a  fatal  end,  and  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  malignant  disease 
of  the  grey  matter  of  the  hemispheres  (Blandford).  Kemissions  in  the 
course  of  the  disease  are  recorded  by  Bottger  and  Gauster.  The  former 
describes  three  kinds  of  remissions,  lasting  from  several  months  to  a 
year : — (1.)  Cases  in  which  motor  symptoms  disappear,  but  in  which  the 
mental  weakness  remains.  (2.)  Those  in  which  mental  improvement  takes 
place,  though  the  paralysis  persists.  (3.)  The  rare  instances  in  which 
both  mental  and  motor  symptoms  disappear  together.  Remissions  must 
be  regarded  as  exceptional,  occurring  only  in  early  stages.  In  all  cases  of 
improvement  or  apparent  recovery  there  remains  a  weakness  of  intellect, 
in  the  shallowness  and  instability  of  mental  impressions,  frequent  changes 
between  cheerfulness  and  depression  mthout  adequate  cause,  marked  altera- 
tion in  the  patient's  original  character,  especially  a  disposition  to  unmitigated 
and  purposeless  lying.  The  patient  does  not  appreciate  his  condition, 
and  a  certain  shyness  and  disinclination  to  speak  of  the  past  always 
remain.  After  the  remission,  the  renewed  progress  of  the  disease  is 
generally  ushered  in  by  an  epileptiform  or  apoplectic  seizure,  which  is 
not  unfrequently  rapidly  followed  by  death — or  the  patient  goes  through 
the  usual  stages  of  the  disease. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  speak  with  reserve  as  to  cures  of  cases 
of  general  paralysis,  as  remissions  may  simulate  complete  recovery.  A 
favourable  prognosis  might,  however,  be  made  if  the  intermissions  are  of 
long  duration ;  and  when  during  their  continuance  the  patient's  nutrition 
improves,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  severe  paralysis  and  mental  weakness. 
The  cases  of  cure  after  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  are  probably  cases 
4ue  to  syphilis. 

Treatment. — Kegarding  the  disease  from  the  commencement  as  essen- 
tially a  chronic  form  of  parenchymatous  inflammation,  confined  at  first  to 
the  convexity  of  the  fore-half  of  the  hemispheres,  and  frequently  tending 
to  meningitis  more  or  less  complete,  Dr.  Meyer  (following  Jacobs  of 
Siegburg)  has  adopted  the  method  of  counter-irritation  in  its  treatment. 
He  keeps  open  for  some  months  a  suppurating  surface.  For  this  purpose, 
the  head  is  to  be  shaven  of  hair  over  the  centre  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
skull-cap  for  a  space  as  large  as  half  the  palm  of  the  hand.  On  the 
central  portion  of  this  shaven  space  as  much  tartar-emetic  ointment  as  will 
cover  a  shilling  is  to  be  rubbed  in  efficiently,  and  with  some  energy,  with 
a  linen  compress  or  with  the  ball  of  the  thumb.  On  a  second  application 
caution  and  gentleness  are  necessary,  in  order  that  the  already  loosened 
epidermis  may  not  be  torn  away,  for  the  deprivation  of  the  cuticular 
layers  causes  exquisite  pain.  Considerable  swelling  very  soon  extends 
over  the  frontal  region  and  the  face  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days, 
which  may  even  advance  as  far  as  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck.  By 
this  method  an  eruption  of  pustules  does  not  take  place ;  but  a  large  scab 
comes  off  in  one  piece  by  the  frequent  application  of  warm  poultices,  as 
soon  as  the  place  shows  signs  of  swelling.  As  soon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  this  suppurating  process  as  the  patient's  strength  will  permit,  the 
VOL.  IT.  z 
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internal  use  of  iodide  of  •potassium  is  commenced.  The  diet  must  be 
digestible  and  of  a  highly  nourishing  character.  The  patient  is  to  be  sent 
out  as  much  as  possible  for  work  in  the  open  air,  but  only  in  the  early 
and  evening  hours  in  the  summer  months.  Exposure  of  the  head  to  the 
sun  or  other  source  of  heat  is  to  be  avoided. 


HEMIPLEGIA. 

Latin  Eq.,  Hemiplegia;  French  Eq.,  HimipUgic;  German  Eq.,  Eemi- 
plegie — Syn.,  Halhseitige  Lalmung ;  Italian  Eq.,  Emiplegia. 

Definition. — A  form  of  paralysis  affecting  one  lateral  half  of  the  body. 

Pathology. — Causation  and  Mwhid  Anatomy. — Any  morbid  condition 
which  affects  any  part  of  either  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  may 
be  attended  with  more  or  less  paralysis  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 
When  both  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalamus  on  one  side  of  th& 
brain  are  involved  in  a  destructive  lesion,  the  result  is  a  loss  of  sensation 
in,  and  of  voluntary  power  over,  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  and  face — a 
hemiplegia  which  may  be  absolutely  complete  without  any  impairment 
whatever  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  This  is  one  of  the  best  estab- 
lished facts  in  human  pathology.  To  still  more  circumscribe  the  destruc- 
tive lesion,  it  is  found  that  lesions  of  the  lenticular  nudeihs  invariably  cause 
hemiplegia  (pp.  30  to  68,  ante);  and  generally  a  typical  hemiplegia  results 
from  lesions  involving  one  corpus  striatum  and  some  portion  of  the  white 
substance  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  But  while  it  involves  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body,  it  may  not  involve  all  parts  of  it ;  and  the  differences  in 
the  clinical  symptoms  will  depend  on  the  extent  and  position  of  the  lesion 
in  and  about  the  basal  ganglia.  For  example,  the  effects  of  lesion  of  the 
optic  thalamus  on  vision  will  vary  according  to  the  position  of  the  lesion. 
We  should  expect  hemiopia  of  both  eyes  from  a  lesion  occupying  the 
region  of  the  corpora  geniculata;  total  unilateral  blindness  of  the  opposite 
eye  if  the  lesion  is  central ;  and  if  the  lesion  is  very  extensive,  perhaps  total 
loss  of  vision  in  the  opposite  eye,  and  nasal  hemiopia  on  the  same  side 
(Ferrier,  1.  c,  p.  246). 

Damage  also  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  third  frontal  convolution 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  involves,  as  a  rule,  more  or  less  impair- 
ment of  the  faculty  of  speech;  while  certain  irritative  and  destructive 
lesions  of  the  cerebral  cortex  seem  to  be  specially  related  with  convulsive 
movements  in  the  lower  animals,  and  with  some  local  and  general  paralysis, 
probably  in  man,  when  the  cortical  lesions  are  extensive.  With  regard  to 
lesions  in  the  optic  thalamus  producing  hemiplegia,  Dr.  Crichton  Browne's 
experience  has  convinced  him  that  whenever  the  substance  of  one  optic 
thalamus  is  broken  down,  or  softened  to  any  considerable  extent,  peri- 
pheral irritation  fails  to  induce  not  only  signs  of  sensory  stimulation,  but 
even  responsive  movements  in  the  limbs  subtending  that  thalamus.  By 
the  light  of  that  experience  he  has  been  able,  in  several  cases  of  hemiplegia, 
to  predict  with  accuracy  the  situation  in  which  the  clot  would  be  found 
after  death.  Whenever  ordinary  paralysis  of  one  side  (hemiplegia),  of  a 
pronounced  character,  has  associated  with  it  annulment  of  reflex  action 
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and  of  sensibility  in  the  powerless  extremities,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
conclude  that  the  central  lesion  is  localised  in,  or  extends  into,  the  optic 
thalamus;  and,  whenever  hemiplegia  coexists  with  unimpaired  or  but 
slightly  enfeebled  reflex  activity  and  sensibility,  he  feels  tolerably  certain 
that  the  morbid  change  is  confined  to  the  region  of  the  corpus  striatum. 
The  enfeeblement  or  abolition  of  reflex  excitability  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  optic  thalamus  are  implicated  may  afi"ect  both  the  upper  and  lower 
limbs,  but  almost  invariably  it  is  found  to  exist  in  the  feet  and  legs  to  a 
much  more  marked  degree  than  in  the  hands  and  arms.  Pinching  and 
squeezing  the  toes,  and  applying  heat,  cold,  and  electricity  to  them,  will 
sometimes  fail  to  cause  the  slightest  movement,  while  the  same  treatment 
of  the  fingers  will  be  tardily  followed  by  muscular  contractions  {JFest 
Mding  Asylum  Reports,  Vol.  V.,  p.  231). 

In  further  illustration  of  the  localisation  of  lesion  causing  hemiplegia, 
0.  Kohler  and  A.  Pick  record  certain  motor  phenomena  occurring  in  a  man 
about  six  months  after  an  apoplectic  attack,  which  caused  paralysis  and 
complete  anaesthesia  of  the  right  half  of  the  body  {hemiplegia,  including  the 
sense  organs),  and  purposeless  movements  of  the  finger  and  hand  on  the 
paralysed  right  side.  Later  on  there  occurred  violent  swinging  of  the 
right  arpa  and  uncontrolled  movements  of  the  toes.  These  move- 
ments ceased  during  sleep  {Athetosis,  see  p.  331,  ante).  The  hand  always 
assumed  a  peculiar  position  (super-extension  and  abduction  of  single 
fingers).  After  death,  an  opening  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  left  corpus 
striatum  led  into  an  apoplectic  cyst  as  large  as  a  farthing.  The  same  was 
found  in  the  external  part  of  the  optic  thalamus,  and  it  sent  a  prolongation 
outwards  through  the  inner  capsule.  On  vertical  section  through  the 
middle  of  the  thalamus,  the  apoplectic  cicatrix  was  seen  in  the 
outer  half,  extending  as  a  reddish-brown  colouration  through  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  inner  capsule  to  the  nucleus  lenticularis.  This  place 
lay  immediately  behind  and  bounding  that  which,  according  to  Flechsig, 
contains  the  compact  bundle  of  the  fibres  of  the  pyramids.  These  authors 
consider  the  lesion  of  the  compact  bundle  of  the  fibres  of  the  pyramids, 
which  ascends  between  the  optic  thalamus  and  the  posterior  part  of  the 
nucleus  lenticularis,  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  pathological  phenomena ; 
and,  that  it  is  also  possible  that  lesions  of  the  fibres  of  the  pyramids  in 
other  places  (as  the  inner  part  of  the  capsule)  may  be  followed  by  the 
same  or  similar  results  {London  Med.  Becord,  Feb.  15,  1880,  p.  42).  A 
case  of  hemiplegia  and  hemiantesthesia,  after  a  fall,  is  recorded  by  Dr. 
Wilks,  in  which  recovery  took  place,  and  which  he  considers  a  good 
example  of  functional  hemiplegia  arising  from  a  blow.  The  age  (fifty) 
and  character  of  the  patient  (a  female)  removed  the  case  from  the  class  of 
hysterical  affections.  She  had  perfect  hemiplegia,  with  aphasia,  hemian- 
sesthesia,  and  loss  of  all  the  special  senses.  So  complete  a  paralysis  is 
rarely  seen.  If  injury  produced  such  a  paralysis.  Dr.  Wilks  considers  that 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  brain  must  have  been  involved  in  the 
lesion;  and  if  this  had  occurred,  there  must  in  all  probability  have 
existed  a  perfect  insensibility,  and  very  speedy  death  in  consequence. 
But  "if  it  be  conjectured  that  the  lesion  was  slight,  then 'it  must  be 
supposed  that  there  is  a  spot  in  the  brain  where  all  the  fibres  of 
the  motor  tract,  of  the  sensory  tract,  as  well  as  those  of  all  the  special 
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converge,  and  that  this  particular  spot  was  injured.  So  circum- 
scribed, however,  must  be  this  locahty,  and  when  exposed  to  harm  be  so 
readily  restored  to  perfect  integrity,  that  the  most  complete  paralysis 
which  results  from  its  injury  may  be  recovered  from  without  leavmg  a 
trace  of  mischief  behind.  It  cannot,  however,  be  thought  possible  that  so 
complete  a  paralysis  of  so  many  functions  could  have  arisen  from  an 
organic  lesion ;  and,  therefore,  the  only  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
seemed  to  Dr.  Wilks  to  be  that  which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
offerinf'— namely,  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  functionising  process,  or 
of  the  working  of  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain.  This  arrest  of  function 
may  arise  from  a  physical  or  moral  shock,  either  of  these  being  competent 
to  cause  a  stunning  of  the  senses,  rendering  the  patient  insensible ;  and  m 
the  same  way,  but  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  shock  may  affect  half  of  the 
brain,  producing  only  semi-inertness  and  insensibility"  {Brit.  Med.  Journal, 
April'  26,  1879,  p.  427).  Hemiplegia  is  also  described  as  due  to  idea 
only  (Erb).  ,  ,  .  •  ^ 

In  a  case  of  hemiplegia  affecting  the  right  arm  only,  somewhat  inter- 
mittent in  the  sense  that  it  was  at  times  complete,  and  at  other  times 
less  absolute,  related  by  M.  F.  Raymond,  and  reported  by  him  in  ie 
ProgrSs  Medical  of  April  22,  1876,  there  was  no  other  lesion  than 
tubercular  meningitis,  circumscribed  and  localised  on  two  convolutions,  the 
anterior  and  posterior  marginal,  near  the  paracentral  lobe  (see  p.  19,  et 
seq.,  ante)— i.e.,  in  Terrier's  region  of  the  motor  centre  of  the  arm 
(Dr.  Crichton  Browne,  in  London  Med.  Record,  July  15,  1876). 

In  typical  hemiplegia  "  the  cerebral  motor  nerves  are  affected  compara- 
tively little;  and  their  involvement  increases,  as  a  rule,  from  before  back- 
wards. Thus,  the  movements  affected  by  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
nerves  are  rarely  if  ever  impaired,  so  that  the  motions  of  the  eyeball  on 
the  affected  side  continue,  for  the  most  part,  perfect.  The  motor  root 
of  the  fifth  nerve  suffers,  as  a  rule,  but  little;  on  the  other  hand,  jporiio 
dura  is  generally  distinctly  involved,  but  only  slightly  and  unequally. 
Thus  the  expression  of  the  face  is  usually  more  or  less  blank  on  the 
affected  side,  the  muscular  winkles  more  or  less  effaced,  the  mouth  drawn 
to  the  opposite  side,  the  eye  a  little  more  open  than  its  fellow,  and  mnkmg 
a  little  less  rapidly  performed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  muscles  of  the 
arms  and  leg  are  always  chiefly  affected.  If  the  case  be  severe,  they  are 
alike  motionless;  but  if  there  be  a  difierence  between  them,  it  is  that  the 
leg  retains  a  greater  degree  of  motor  power  than  the  arm ;  that  it  is  the 
last  to  be  involved  and  the  first  to  recover  (Bristowe,  1.  c,  p.  923). 

The  nature  of  the  lesions  which  give  rise  to  hemiplegia  are  of  the  fol- 
lowing kinds:— (1.)  Hemiplegia  tj^iCdX  of  a  diseased  brain  depends  on  a 
softening  clot,  abscess,  tumors,  (such  as  aneurisms  of  arteries  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,)  or  exudation,  involving  or  compressing  some  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  corpus  striatum  or  optic  thalamus,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  those  parts.  Unless  pressure  be  produced,  or  the  fibres  otherwise 
interfered  with,  paralysis  does  not  result.  The  region  "  reaches  from  the 
corpora  striata  in  the  brain  down  the  entire  length  of  the  anterior  horns  of 
arey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  includes  the  locus  niger  in  the  crus 
^cerebri,  and  much  of  the  vesicular  matter  of  the  mesocephalon  and  of  the 
medulla  oUongata."    Disease  of  any  part  of  this  range  of  structure  is 
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capable  of  producing  paralysis ;  and  the  palsy  is  on  the  side  of  the 
body  opposite  the  lesion.  (2.)  The  intracranial  portion  of  this  range 
exercises  the  greatest  and  most  extended  influence  in  the  production  of 
voluntary  movements,  and  the  most  extended  and  complete  paralysis 
takes  place  from  disease  of  the  intracranial  loortion.  (3.)  In  cases  of  cerebral 
disease  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  intracranial  portion  of  the  centre 
of  volition  for  the  left  side  of  the  body  is  situated  on  the  right  side,  and 
that  for  the  right  side  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  cranium,  while 
the  intraspinal  portions  maintain  relatively  their  respective  sides.  These 
two  intracranial  portions  are  connected  by  the  oblique  fibres  coming  from 
the  anterior  pyramidal  column  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  (crossing 
from  right  to  left)  decussate  with  similar  fibres  proceeding  from  left  to 
right.  (4.)  Exudations  Avhich  are  the  result  of  inflammatory  or  other 
diseased  states  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  have  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered to  cause  paralysis  by  pressure ;  but  Dr.  Ferrier's  experiments  show 
that  destructive  lesions  of  the  cortex  will  produce  paralysis.  (5.)  Morbid 
states  which  affect  or  destroy  fibres  of  deeper-seated  parts,  such  as  the 
crura  cerebri,  or  of  the  cerebellum  in  its  crura  (because  a  connection  exists 
between  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  fibres  of  the  pyramids  in 
the  pons  Varolii)  cause  paralysis.  (6.)  The  slow  accession  of  paralysis  follow- 
ing symptoms  of  irritation  indicates  a  gradual  morbid  change,  such  as  from 
exudations  slowly  taking  place.  (7.)  An  important  feature  in  paralysis  is 
due  to  the  condition  of  the  muscles,  as  to  whether  they  are  rigid  or  relaxed. 
(8.)  Eigidity,  whether  supervening  or  occurring  simultaneously  with  the 
paralysis,  indicates  irritative  disease  within  the  cranium.  (9.)  In  cases 
where  the  rigid  condition  of  the  muscles  does  not  come  on  till  after  a  long 
period  of  paralysis,  and  after  the  muscles  are  perhaps  wasted  from  atrophy, 
such  a  condition  indicates  loss  of  substarce  in  the  brain,  and  that  the 
cicatrix  is  undergoing  contraction.  (10.)  In  hemiplegia  typical  of  epilepsy, 
■the  lesion  is  transient,  the  palsy  in  general  remaining  only  a  few  hours,  or 
at  most  a  few  days,  after  the  epileptic  attack.  It  is  termed  Epileptic  Hemi- 
plegia. (11.)  The  hemiplegia  associated  with  chorea  occurs  during  acute 
attacks  of  that  disease,  and  is  termed  Choreic  Hemiplegia.  (12.)  The  hemi- 
plegia associated  with  hysteria  is  also  of  transient  endurance.  (13.)  There 
is  a  form  of  hemiplegia  where  the  morbid  phenomena  seems  to  spread  from 
the  periphery  to  the  central  parts.  (14.)  It  may  be  associated  also  with 
disease  of  the  surface — e.g.,  meningitis  arachnitis.  (See  Wilks,  Guys 
Reports,  Vol.  XII.) 

In  all  these  forms  of  hemiplegia  the  paralysis  is  a  paralysis  of  motion, 
more  or  less  complete.  In  general,  however,  sensation  is  also  more  or  less 
impaired.  In  estimating  the  condition  of  the  sentient  functions,  the  same 
method  is  to  be  adopted  which  Weber  devised  in  comparing  the  sensibility 
of  the  surface  of  the  skin  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  It  consists  in 
ascertaining  how  near  the  sharp  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  may  be 
approximated,  and  yet  be  distinctly  felt  as  two  points  by  the  patient. 
(See  page  139,  ante) 

The  special  lesions  of  the  brain  causing  hemiplegia  are,  chiefly — (1.) 
Obstruction  of  a  principal  cerebral  artery  by  a  plug  of  fibrine  detached 
from  an  excrescence  on  one  of  the  aortic  or  other  valves  of  the  heart, — 
the  result  of  a  former  endocarditis  (Kirkes  and  ViRCHOw).    (2.)  A 
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coagulnm  formed  in  an  artery,  resulting  from  some  altered  nutrition  of  its 
wall,  and  connected  in  general  with  a  rheumatic  or  other  morbid  state  of 
the  blood.  (3.)  A  softened  state  of  the  brain,  such  as  the  condition 
known  as  white  softening,  which  follows  the  retardation  and  diminution 
of  cerebral  circulation  by  diseased  arteries,  or  by  the  complete  stoppage  of 
an  artery  by  a  plug.  (4.)  Haemorrhage,  induration,  or  tumors — e.g.,  tubercle 
or  cancer  in  the  parts  indicated  above. 

Symptoms. — It  is  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  paralysis,  and  one  to 
which  the  name  of  "paralytic  stroke"  is  commonly  applied.  Either  half  of 
the  body  may  be  affected ;  and  the  parts  which  are  actually  involved  are 
generally  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  the  muscles  of  mastication,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue  on  one  side ;  the  respiratory  process  is  not 
interfered  with.  The  paralysis  may  be  either  complete  or  incomplete  as 
regards  motor  power.  Consciousness  may  or  may  not  be  perfectly  retained; 
and  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  the  patient,  when  seized,  if  standing,  falls  to 
the  ground,  because  the  power  of  maintaining  his  equilibrium  is  destroyed 
by  the  failure  of  the  antagonising  muscles  of  one-half  of  the  body.  The 
affected  arm  and  leg  lie  as  if  lifeless  by  the  side,  all  power  of  motion  in 
them  being  lost.  Stimulation,  however,  of  the  extremities  of  the  sentient 
nerves,  by  slight  titillation  with  the  fingers,  sometimes  gives  rise  to  active 
movements.  The  combined  effect  of  such  stimulation  and  the  resulting 
movements  is  to  cause  considerable  pain.  These  excited  motions,  to  which 
the  name  of  "reflex  action"  has  been  given,  occur  almost  exclusively  in  the 
lower  extremities.  Other  involuntary  movements  of  tlie  paralysed  limbs 
occur  simultaneously  with  the  action  of  yawning,  or  result  from  emotions 
of  surprise,  joy,  pleasure,  grief,  laughter,  crying. 

When  the  fifth  nerve  is  implicated  in  the  hemiplegia,  the  proper  mas- 
ticatory movements  are  unequal  on  the  two  sides,  in  consequence  of 
paralysis  of  the  temporal,  masseter,  and  pterygoid  muscles  of  the  affected 
side  ;  but  the  buccinator  escapes.  There  is  a  want  of  force  in  the  masseter 
muscles  of  the  paralysed  side ;  and  there  is  therefore  apt  to  be  lateral 
displacement  or  obliquity  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  either  when  at  rest  or 
during  mastication.  The  mesial  line  between  the  lower  incisors  is  thus 
also  apt  not  to  correspond  to  that  in  the  upper  jaw. 

In  cases  of  hemiplegia  the  temperature  of  the  paralysed  side  is  raised 
by  half  a  degree  to  one  degree.  It  is  rarely  normal,  and  never  lessened. 
The  thermometric  equilibrium  is  restored  on  the  cure  of  the  paralysis. 
The  general  body-heat  of  hemiplegic  jjatients  is  not  as  a  rule  increased, 
and  is  usually  below  the  normal — 9  2 '5^  Fahr.  During  the  last  hours  of 
life  it  may  rise  to  96°  Fahr.  Well-marked  paralytic  atrophy  is  attended 
by  lowering  of  temperature  in  the  parts  affected.  Becquerel's  discs,  in 
connection  with  a  galvanometer,  are  the  best  means  to  determine  differ- 
ences of  body  temperature  in  paralytic  parts.  They  are  composed  of  two 
thin  plates  of  copper,  soldered  to  a  thin  rod  of  hisimith,  contained  in  a  small 
tube  of  hard  rubber,  furnished  with  a  handle.  One  disc  is  placed  on  the 
sound  limb,  and  the  other  on  the  corresponding  part  of  the  paralysed 
limb.  Both  are  in  connection,  by  means  of  delicate  silk-covered  wires, 
with  the  poles  of  a  galvanometer.  If  the  temperature  of  both  limbs  be 
the  same,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  remains  at  rest.  If  the  heat  of 
either  limb  is  raised,  the  needle  is  deflected  to  the  north  or  south  pole, 
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according  as  one  or  other  limb  has  the  highest  temperature.  A  diiFerence 
of  less  than       of  a  degree  can  thus  be  determined. 

Sometimes  the  third  nerve  may  be  paralysed  (indicating  lesion  of  the 
crus  cerebri),  in  which  case  the  upper  eyelid  drops,  and  there  is  inability 
to  raise_  it,  combined  with  outward  squint  (lateral  diversion),  and  dUated 
pupil. 

The  protrusion  of  the  tongue  is  also  characteristic  in  hemiplegia.  It 
is  pushed  out  towards  the  side  affected,  and  on  being  retracted  it  is 
drawn  towards  the  healthy  side.  Imperfect  articulation  may  exist  in  hemi- 
plegia, and  results  from  the  palsy  of  the  ninth  and  fifth  nerve;  and  where 
the  power  of  speech  is  wholly  lost,  or  utterance  is  limited  to  monosyllables, 
the  sign  is  not  favourable,  but  denotes,  with  other  symptoms,  extensive 
lesion  of  the  brain,  superficial  as  well  as  deep.  When  deglutition  is 
impaired,  serious  and  extensive  lesion  of  the  brain,  connected  with  the 
mgus  or  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  is  denoted. 

Treatment. — The  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  early  treatment  of 
hemiplegia  is  to  keep  down  the  frequency  and  force  of  the  heart's  action. 
For  this  purpose  strict  maintenance  of  the  horizontal  position  is  neces- 
sary ;  and  when  consciousness  exists,  let  the  mind  be  kept  tranquil  by 
every  means.  Kemove  any  local  impediment  to  the  easy  flow  of  blood, 
and  let  the  head  be  slightly  raised,  in  a  room  of  equal  temperature.  Let 
the  bowels  be  cleared  out,  so  that  no  irritation  from  them  may  operate 
injuriously  on  the  brain.  Enemata  ought  to  be  employed ;  and  castor-oil 
or  calomel,  with  compound  jalap  poivder,  may  effect  an  efficient  evacuation. 
Food  should  be  nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion,  and  not  too  abundant. 

The  gradual  removal  of  blood  may  be  of  service,  by  relieving  conges- 
tion of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  as  shown  by  engorgement  of  the  veins 
of  the  head  and  neck,  and  by  lividity  of  surface  (Bkistowe,  Watson). 
The  circumstances  under  which  its  use  is  inadmissible  are  thus  defined  by 
Dr.  Todd  : — If  the  patient  be  cold  and  collapsed ;  if  the  heart's  action  be 
feeble  and  intermittent ;  if  there  be  an  anaemic  state ;  if  the  patient  be 
of  advanced  age ;  if  there  is  evidence  of  extensive  disease  of  the  arterial 
system  or  of  the  heart ;  or,  lastly,  if  it  can  be  ascertained  that  already  a 
large  amount  of  haemorrhage  has  taken  place  into  the  brain; — these, 
singly  or  conjointly,  are  reasons  why  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to. 
If  none  of  these  objections  exist,  it  is  to  be  considered  whether  any  of 
l|   the  indications  noticed  require  to  be  fulfilled,  and  whether  they  can  be 
fulfilled  by  a  local  or  general  blood-letting.    Modern  investigations  show 
I  that  the  brain  is  not  generally  in  a  hyperaemic  state ;  so  that  it  is  chiefly 
I  to  check  or  to  prevent  haemorrhage  that  bleeding  is  to  be  resorted  to  in 
such  cases.    The  sudden  or  rapid  abstraction  of  a  moderate  quantity  of 
blood,  either  from  the  arm  or  temple,  or  by  skilful  cupping,  may  check 
.    haemorrhage,  but  the  quantity  taken  should  be  small ;  and  so,  likewise, 
the  quantity  drawn  ought  to  be  moderate,  if  it  is  desired  merely  to  lessen 
the  frequency  and  force  of  the  heart's  action.     "Generally,  Dr.  Todd 
I   came  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  cases  of  white  softening,  you  are  less 
likely  to  err  by  omitting  than  by  adopting  the  practice."    The  rigidity 
of  the  muscles,  which  comes  on  very  early,  and  which  indicates  an  inflam- 
j  matory  process  going  on  round  the  clot,  is  to  be  combated  by  urinary 
and  alvine  evacuants,  and  by  counter-irritation.    It  is  not  desirable  to 
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interfere  in  the  later  forms  of  muscular  rigidity.  With  regard  to  the  use 
of  expedients  for  promoting  the  restoration  of  the  paralysed  limbs  to 
their  normal  condition,  Dr.  Todd's  experience  led  him  to  write  that 
nothing  is  of  more  decided  benefit  than  a  regulated  system  of  exercise — 
active  when  the  patient  is  capable  of  it,  passive  when  he  is  not. 

Any  congestion  of  the  spinal  cord  apt  to  supervene  on  cerebral  hemi- 
plegia must  be  diminished.  The  patient  should  not  lie  on  his  back,  but, 
if  possible,  flat  on  his  belly,  the  arms  and  legs  being  encased  in  flannel, 
and  placed  at  a  lower  level  than  the  spine.  A  hot  douche  may  also  be 
applied  to  the  spine,  the  water  falling  from  a  height  of  at  least  four  or  five 
feet,  through  a  tube  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or  one  inch  in  diameter ;  and 
its  temperature  should  be  between  98°  and  100°  Fahr.  The  application 
should  be  continued  two  or  three  minutes,  and  continued  daily  for  some 
time.  Dry-cupping  over  various  parts  of  the  spine  may  also  be  of  service, 
and  so  also  may  blisters,  moxas,  and  cauteries  (Brown-Sequard). 

The  most  useful  internal  remedies  are  those  which  tend  to  lessen  con- 
gestion— namely,  belladonna  and  ergot  of  rye.  The  dose  of  ergot  in  powder 
may  be  at  first  three  grains  twice  a  day,  and  gradually  the  dose  may  he 
increased  till  it  reaches  six  grains  tivice  a  day.  Belladonna  may  be  applied 
to  the  spine  in  the  form  of  a  plaster  four  inches  wide  and  six  or  seven  inches 
long;  and  if  no  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  foUoAvs  in  a  few  weeks,  the 
extract  of  belladonna  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  a  grain 
twice  daily;  and  if  after  six  or  eight  weeks  of  this  treatment  no  improve- 
ment is  observed,  iodide  of  potassium,  in  doses  of  five  or  six  grains  twice  a, 
day,  may  be  given  in  addition  to  the  belladonna  (Dr.  Brown-Sequard). 
If  meningitis  is  believed  to  exist  along  with  chronic  myelitis,  then  the 
iodide  of  potassium  should  be  given  from  the  very  commencement,  along 
with  belladonna,  or  with  secale  cornutum  (Dr.  Meryon).  It  has  been 
given  in  doses  of  x.  to  xviii.  grains  daily  for  two  months  with  success, 
in  a  case  where  loss  of  feeling  over  the  whole  of  one  side  was 
complete  for  two  years  (Briquet).  Spermatorrhcea  may  be  relieved 
by  pressure  applied  over  the  region  of  the  prostate  (Thomas  and 
Meryon).  Electricity  must  not  be  used,  even  for  purposes  of  diagnosis, 
in  a  recent  attack.  It  may  only  be  used  after  a  long  period,  to  prevent 
atrophy  of  paralysed  limbs,  when  the  application  of  galvanic  currents  and 
the  use  of  the  flesh-brush  are  recommended.  When  cedema  of  the  limbs 
exists,  a  warm  bath  to  the  part  every  night  is  of  ser\dce.  The  bowels 
must  be  kept  open;  and  if  anodynes  are  required,  opium  should  be  avoided, 
and  hijoscyamus,  conium,  or  Indian  hemp,  should  be  used  instead.  Iodide  of 
potassium  ought  to  be  taken  before  food  in  the  morning,  and  an  hour 
before  dinner,  so  as  to  avoid  its  presumed  decomposition  by  the  gastric 
juice. 

The  nutrition  of  the  spinal  cord  ought  to  be  improved  by  the  daily 
use  of  the  cold  douche ;  and  sea-bathing  may  be  of  service.  If  symptoms 
of  irritation  do  not  exist,  belladonna  is  not  to  be  given ;  it  is  only  in  cases 
of  congestion  that  it  may  be  useful  in  diminishing  paralysis;  and  the 
same  rule  applies  to  ergot  of  rye.  Strychnine  increases  the  amount  of  blood 
in  the  spinal  cord.  It  may  be  employed  in  paralysis  only  when  there  is 
no  sign  of  irritation,  and  ought  to  be  avoided  when  there  are  signs  of 
congestion  or  irritation  (Brown-Sequard). 
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B. — Medulla  Oblongata  Paralyses. 

BULBAR  PARALYSIS — Syn.,  LABIO-GLOSSO-LARYNGEAL  PARALYSIS  ; 
DUCHENNE'S  DISEASE.* 

Definition. — A  chronic  and  progressive  affection  of  the  bulbar  neuclei,  in 
vjhich  there  is  diminution  and  subsequent  loss  of  the  motor  power  of  the  tongue, 
soft  palate,  and  lips,  associated  with  structural  changes  in  the  central  nuclei  and 
roots  of  the  motor  nerves  which  supply  the  affected  muscles.  The  disease  pro- 
gresses always  more  or  less  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination. 

Pathology. — (a.)  History.- — In  this  country  the  disease  is  best  known 
by  the  name  of  "  labio-glosso-\a,ryngeal  paralysis."  The  shorter  and  better 
name  of  "  bulbar  paralysis,"  which  was  introduced  by  Wachsmuth,  directs 
the  attention  at  once  to  the  seat  of  the  lesion  in  the  nervous  system — 
namely,  the  medulla  oblongata,  from  which  the  facial,  trigeminal,  glosso- 
pharyngeal, pneumogastric,  and  spinal  accessory  nerves  take  their  origin, 
whose  functions  at  some  part  or  other  in  the  course  of  the  disease  are 
seriously  compromised.  The  disease  was  first  differentiated  by  Trousseau 
in  1841;  and  twenty  years  later  he  and  Duchenne,  of  Boulogne,  more 
accurately  described  its  clinical  phenomena.  Duchenne  believed  it  to  be 
a  muscular  disease ;  but  Trousseau,  from  post-mortem  examination,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  disease  of  nerve  roots.  Since  1860  post- 
mortem examinations  and  careful  microscopic  investigations  into  the  morbid 
parts  have  been  made  by  Charcot,  Jeffrey,  Kussmaul,  Kesteven,  and  others, 
after  Lockhart  Clarke's  method;  and  the  following  account  is  given  mainly 
from  Kussmaul  and  those  other  authorities. 

(6.)  Causation. — It  seems  to  prevail  more  "ommonly  among  males  than 
females,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.  It  does  not  seem  to  recognise 
the  influence  of  inheritance.  Otherwise  its  causes  seem  to  be  numerous, 
and  may  be  described  as  direct  and  indirect  (Dr.  DowsE,  Brit.  Med.  Journ., 
Nov.  4,  1876,  p.  580). 

A.  Direct. — (1.)  Progressive  interstitial  neuritis;  (2.)  Thrombosis  of 
medullary  vessels;  (3.)  Hsemorrhage;  (4.)  Morbid  growths — syphilitic 
or  other;  (5.)  Vascular  spasm.  B.  Indirect. — (1.)  Eeflex  action  from  peri- 
pheral irritation ;  (2.)  Inhibition  from  shock  to  central  cerebral  ganglia. 
It  has  not  been  observed  under  thirty  years  of  age ;  but  the  tendency  to 
the  disease  appears  to  increase  as  age  goes  on.  It  has  been  seen  in  all 
ranks  of  life ;  and  rather  more  often  among  the  better  situated  classes. 
Its  origin  has  been  assigned  to  exposure  of  the  neck  to  cold,  falls  on  the 
head,  inveterate  rheumatism.  It  has  been  frequently  found  associated  with 
syphilis.  Violent  muscular  exertion,  with  prolonged  exposure  to  cold,  is 
the  cause  assigned  in  one  remarkable  case,  in  which  the  exertion  consisted 
in  blowing  two  wind  instruments  (clarionet  and  bombardon)  on  the 
same  night  in  two  villages  far  apart  from  each  other.  In  the  interval 
a  march  was  made  of  many  hours  in  severe  cold  (Stein,  quoted  by 
Professor  A.  Kussmaul). 

(c.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  lesion  involves  the  centres  of  the 

*  Not  recognised  by  the  College  of  Physicians. 
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Znld  Smore  or  less  paralysis  of  limhs  and  inapent  muscular  atrophy, 
attended  '''f'  ,   f    ^-^  g  ^.i^m,  palate,  and  vocal  cords, 

"witH       s^^^^^^^^^  .oven^enis  of  deglutition  have 

reSntlv  bTen  recognised  as  more  or  less  capable  of  explanation  by  the 
ir  aLtmical  connection  between  the  ^^^^^^^^f^^^^^^ 
the  winal  accessor u,  and  the  lingual  nerves  (see  p.  74,  ante)  ilie  lower 
rootlfts  o  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  (forming  the  external  branch)  anse 
[rcommon  Wiethe  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  m  the  cervical  and 
LchhT?e<^i^n  from  the  anterior  grey  substance  of  the  spmal  cord ;  while 
tl  (forming  the  internal  branch)  have  a  ^^t^J^f^^^ 

n  double  ori-in— one  from  a  special  nucleus  continuous  with  that  ot  the 
pnelo^^^^^^^^^^^^  the  central  canal,  and  the  other  from  the  proper 

nuc  eus  of  the  hypoglossal,  in  front  of  the  canal.  Some  of  the  fibre  of 
Z  hypoglo-1  seem°to  take  their  origin  from  the  spmal  accessory  nucleus 
a.oPKHART  Clarke,  Becdes  Archiv.,  No.  3). 

^  The  recoc^nition  o  the  cerebral  character  of  the  affection  was  made  by 
thrL  G  iS  phyL  -  Leipsic  (1860)  Wachsmuth  in 

Dormt  Ind  Schulz  in  Vienna  (1864).  Theoretically  they  all  arrived 
S  the  conduSn  that  Duchenne's  paralysis  emanated  from  the  medulla 

oblongata  -^omic^^  TrfTthe  faTt  {^'^0 

the  name  of  progressive  bulbar  paralysis,  and  estabhshed  the  fact  t  at  the 
affectfoTemanates  from  the  motor  grey  regions  of  the  bulbus  medulla  ^ 
?s  only  by^  use  of  the  microscope  that  the  affected  portions  of  the  meduUa 

'^^^:nLn  examinations  — ated  ^^^^^^^^^ 

the  disease  the  central  region  whence  it  starts,  and  the  morbid  process 
^icf  nduce  y  The  lesion  is  always  an  affection  of  the  motor  nuc  ei 
of  the  rhombic  fossa,  leading  to  a  degenerate  atrophy  of  the  ganghon  cells 

of  connective  tissue,  sections  are  prepared  in    '«,y^J' "^^^^^^^  the  dis- 

the  normal  and  degenerated  P-^^yr  ^he  Sa^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  of  a  tawny 

German  Clin.  Led.  Syden  Soc,  1876,  p.  26). 
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of  those  nuclei;' and  sometimes  there  is  a  chronic  myelitis  going  on  to 
sclerosis.  This  morhid  process  attacked  the  motor  nuclei  at  the  same 
time  as  the  other  motor  regions,  particularly  the  anterior  pyramids  ;  only 
in  exceptional  cases  the  olivary  bodies ;  but  hitherto  never  the  restiform 
bodies  and  their  grey  substance.  In  one  case  the  nuclei  exhibited 
pigment  atrophy  of  the  cells  without  change  in  the  neuroglia,  but  with 
marked  sclerosis  of  the  pyramids.  The  destruction  of  the  ganglion  cells  in 
the  motor  nuclei  must  be  regarded  as  the  essential  element  of  the  morbid 
process  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  progressive  bulbar  paralysis.  The 
degeneration  of  the  ganglion  cells  is  that  of  a  yellow  pigment  atrophy. 
Their  colour  becomes  darker,  more  yellow,  often  intense  yellow,  yellowish- 
brown,  or  reddish-yellow.  They  are  sometimes  diminished  in  size,  and 
their  prolongations  become  indistinct,  or  quite  disappear.  By  the  side  of 
smaller  granules  large  brown  grains,  and  clusters  of  grains,  like  mulberry- 
shaped  cells,  make  their  appearance.  In  the  form  of  myelitis  tending  to 
sclerosis,  there  are  countless  conglomerate  fat  granules  in  the  fresh 
medullary  substance,  sometimes  separate  and  sometimes  in  masses.  In 
hardened  preparations  an  increase  of  the  neuroglia  was  shown  by  a  great 
extension  of  the  interspaces  between  the  nerve-fibres.  The  connective 
substance  was  granular  or  filamentous.  The  walls  of  the  vessels  were 
thickened,  and  had  a  broad  sheath  of  connective  tissue,  in  which  fat-granules 
and  brilliant  disciform  bodies  were  found.  Of  the  grey  medullary  masses 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  which  correspond  to  the  anterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord  (see  p.  39,  ante),  which  always  exhibit  the  lesions,  the  nucleus 
of  the  hypoglossus  was  always  the  one  most  affected  by  the  degeneration ; 
the  number  of  ganglion  cells  in  the  atrophied  nucleus  being  one-tenth  or 
I  one-twelfth  of  what  it  should  be.  Degeneration  has  also  been  constantly 
I  found  in  the  nuclei  of  the  spinal  accessory ;  a?  a  rule,  also,  in  the  nucleus 
'i  of  the  facial,  and  by  Duchenne  in  the  nucleus  of  the  motor  portion  of  the 
fifth.  The  olivary  bodies  appear  only  in  exceptional  cases  to  be  involved 
in  the  process  of  degeneration.  Degeneration  of  nuclei  near  the  raphe  is 
sufficient  for  the  production  of  progressive  paralysis  of  deglutition  and 
I  speech.  Degenerative  changes  similar  to  those  occurring  in  the  bulbus 
medullse  have  been  found  in  the  spinal  cord  in  cases  where  paralysis  has 
invaded  spinal  muscular  groups.  This  myelitic  tendency  to  sclerosis  has 
I  been  found  in  the  anterior  cornua,  anterior  and  lateral  strands,  together 
with  atrophy  of  the  ganglion  cells. 

To  the  naked  eye,  the  roots  of  the  motor  bulbar  nerves -frequently 
appear  atrophied.    Most  commonly  the  roots  of  the  hypoglossus  were 
found  attenuated  and  transformed  into  such  fine  threads  that  they  could 
i  scarcely  be  discerned.    Also  the  vagi,  accessory,  and  facial  were  thinner 
than  normal  (Kussmaul,  1.  c).  post-mortem  evidence  also  shows  the 

close  alliance  of  progressive  l3ulbar  paralysis  with  progressive  muscular 

! atrophy.  Glosso-pharyngeal  paralysis  and  progressive  muscular  atrophy 
are  found  to  be  attended  with  the  same  nerve-lesions — namely,  atrophy  of 
motor  roots  of  nerves,  cranial  as  well  as  spinal;  and  in  all  patients 
suffering  at  first  from  glosso-pharyngeal  paralysis  there  is  a  tendency  for 
I  the  paralysis  to  become  general  (Trousseau).  Gradual  disappearance 
of  the  nerve-elements,  and  profuse  germination  of  connective-tissue  from 
the  neurilemma,  with  intense  fatty  atrophy,  are  the  characteristic  ana- 
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tomical  lesions  at  the  roots  of  the  affected  nerves.  Hence,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  bulbar  paralysis  "  is  not  unfrequently  a  fragment  of  some 
widely  diffused  nervous  disease,"  such  as  a  complication  of  disseminated 
sclerosis.  Its  supervention  constitutes,  almost  without  exception,  the  last 
stage  of  lateral  sclerosis,  and  it  is  not  uncommonly  associated  with  progressive 
muscular  atrophy,  sometimes  coming  on  late  and  sometimes  constituting 
an  early  complication  (Bristowe,  1.  c,  p.  1005). 

In  some  cases  diffuse  sclerosis  of  the  medulla  oblongata  has  been  found 
(Niemeyer).  According  to  Wachsmuth  the  atrophy  of  the  nerves  is 
secondary  to  "  a  cerebral  affection  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  having  its  seat 
in  the  olivary  bodies,  and  in  the  grey  matter  lying  far  back  between  the 
diverging  lateral  and  posterior  columns  forming  the  floor  of  the  fom'th 
ventricle." 

Symptoms. — The  commencement  can  scarcely  be  noticed.  The  disease 
steals  upon  its  victim  imperceptibly,  and  reveals  itself  at  first  by  a  slight 
difficulty  in  articulation,  subsequently  and  speedily  followed  by  a  difficulty 
in  swallowing.  The  patients  feel  themselves  quite  well  in  other  respects. 
The  tongue  only  feels  heavier.  More  force  seems  required  to  use  it  and 
set  it  in  motion  for  speaking  or  eating.  Both  of  these  actions  cause  a 
sense  of  great  fatigue.  The  earliest  and  most  noticeable  symptoms  to  the 
patients'  friends  are  those  which  are  due  to  palsy  of  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue,  the  soft  palate,  and  the  lips,  those  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx 
becoming  implicated  at  a  later  period.  The  tongue  is  first  altered,  and 
later  come  in  turn  the  lips,  the  larynx,  the  pharynx,  and  the  palate.  The 
commencing  paresis  of  the  lips  sometimes  reveals  itself  by  a  sensation  of 
slight  stiffness,  such  as  might  be  caused  by  frost.  These  slighter  symp- 
toms of  paralysis  remain  in  rare  cases  stationary  for  months,  or  even  years, 
until  they  may  be  suddenly  and  rapidly  developed  after  a  violent  cold  or 
other  serious  febrile  illness,  or  without  any  ascribable  cause.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  commencement  has  been  sudden,  as  if  by  apoplexy,  or  by  a 
sudden  attack  of  dyspnoea.  If  initial  symptoms  are  noted,  they  are 
usually — headache,  pains  in  the  neck,  feelings  of  constriction  in  the  throat, 
and  of  tightness  of  the  chest — all  which  Professor  Kussmaul  regards  as 
symptoms  of  excitation  consequent  on  hyperaemia  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
As  the  disease  becomes  further  developed,  the  patient  cannot  blow,  whistle, 
nor  spit,  nor  pucker  up  his  mouth,  and  a  copious  secretion  of  saliva  pre- 
cedes the  paralysis  of  deglutition,  and  saliva  runs  from  the  mouth  invol- 
untarily. .Embarrassment  of  speech  attracts  attention.  The  tongue  seems 
less  supple,  and  the  utterance  becomes  more  and  more  thick.  The  food 
is  apt  to  lodge  between  the  teeth  and  the  cheek,  the  cause  of  this  being 
different  from  that  which  obtains  in  Bell's  paralysis.  In  such  facial  para- 
lysis it  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  buccinator  muscle ;  here  it  is  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  tongue  being  more  or  less  paralytic,  awkward,  and 
incapable  at  the  tip,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  use  his  fingers  to  remove 
the  food  from  between  the  teeth  and  the  cheek,  and  so  replace  it  on  the 
tongue.  Pronunciation  of  certain  words  is  made  through  the  nose.  If  the 
lip  articulation  is  the  first  to  be  lost,  the  vowels  o  and  cannot  be  properly 
sounded,  on  account  of  the  deficient  contractility  of  the  orbicularis  wis 
muscle ;  but  the  order  of  succession  in  which  the  vocal  sounds  are  lost  to 
the  patient's  alphabet  is  determined  by  the  order  of  succession  in  which 
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the  muscular  regions  of  articulation — the  lips,  the  tongue,  and  the  palate 
— are  invaded  by  the  paralysis.  Later  on  i  and  e  cannot  be  pronounced. 
A  remains  generally  as  long  as  power  of  phonation  exists.  When  the 
tongue  is  paralysed  before  the  lips,  saliva  is  apt  to  dribble  from  the  lips 
and  corners  of  the  mouth.  The  paralysis  continuing  to  progress,  the 
tongue  at  last  lies  motionless  in  the  hollow  of  the  mouth,  behind  the 
lower  teeth.  Its  apex  and  base  are  equally  motionless,  and  not  a  word 
can  be  articulated.  The  power  of  uttering  grunting  soimds  alone  remains. 
The  shape  of  the  tongue  is  also  altered.  It  has  sunk  down  in  the  centre, 
presenting  a  hollow  in  the  middle  line,  with  its  edges  raised.  The  soft 
palate  also  droops,  and  the  tip  of  the  uvula  rests  upon  the  tongue,  and  is 
generally  callous  or  insensible  to  irritants.  The  first  stage  of  deglutition 
thus  becomes  impossible.  The  morsels  are  swallowed  by  holding  the  head 
backwards,  and  facilitating  their  gliding  down  by  fluids.  Sometimes  only 
a  small  quantity  of  the  food  gets  into  the  oesophagus,  the  remainder  being 
propelled  upwards  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  sometimes  small 
portions  of  food  will  find  their  way  into  the  larynx,  causing  great  distress. 
The  appetite  remaining  good,  but  swallowing  being  thus  impossible,  con- 
stant hunger  aggravates  the  distress  (Trousseau). 

In  cases  where  paralysis  of  the  lips  is  sufiiciently  extensive,  the  orifice 
of  the  mouth  is  increased  in  breadth  by  the  action  of  the  antagonistic 
muscles.  The  naso-labial  furrows  are  deepened,  and  a  whining  aspect  is 
given  to  the  physiognomy.  Later  on  the  mouth  hangs  loosely  down,  the 
lower  lip  is  everted  downwards,  and  the  saliva  runs  over  it  without  inter- 
mission. The  expression  of  the  countenance  is  blank  and  strange.  Exces- 
sive weakness  of  the  respiratory  movements  is  soon  superadded  to  these 
already  serious  symptoms.  The  walls  of  the  chest  and  the  diaphragm 
scarcely  move.  If  the  patient  be  asked  to  blow  out  a  candle  he  cannot 
do  it.  The  flame  will  be  scarcely  agitated  by  his  utmost  efforts  to  blow 
upon  it.  Coughing  is  equally  inefficient;  so  that  if  catarrh  should  supervene, 
there  is  great  difiiculty  in  expelling  the  increased  secretion  of  mucus. 
Asphyxia  is  thus  apt  to  prove  fatal.  The  heart's  action  becomes  abnor- 
mally rapid.  General  debility  now  makes  rapid  progress,  and  the  patient 
rather  inclines  to  remain  in  bed,  sitting  up  with  his  head  supported  on 
pillows,  inclined  to  one  side  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  saliva,  flowing  away, 
which  he  is  now  unable  to  swallow.  There  may  be  symptoms  of  paralysis 
of  the  vagus,  causing  attacks  of  dyspnoea  and  syncope,  which  occur  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  They  are  particularly  likely  to  happen 
after  exertion,  though  sometimes  they  occur  at  night  when  the  patient  is 
in  bed.  Sleep  is  disturbed  by  paroxysms  of  suff"ocation,  and  death  is  apt 
to  ensue  suddenly  by  cessation  of  the  heart's  action,  unaccompanied  by 
pain  or  noise.  These  attacks  are  found  associated  with  great  acceleration 
of  the  pulse — 130  to  150  in  the  minute — and  with  the  sensation  of  a  total 
failure  of  strength  (Trousseau  ;  see  also  WiLKS  in  Medical  Times,  1868, 
p.  281). 

Diagnosis. — From  the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  intellect  of  the  patient  remaining  perfectly  clear ;  and  the  gravity 
of  the  complaint  impresses  itself  on  the  mind  of  the  patient.  The  con- 
vulsive movements  of  the  lips  are  also  absent  in  general  paralysis.  In 
cases  of  hemiplegia  the  palsy  is  unilateral.    In  double  facial  paralysis — a 
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rare  affection— the  movements  of  the  tongue  are  free,  and  deglutition 
remains  efficient,  all  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  paralysed,  so  that  expres- 
sion is  as  blank  and  fixed  as  marble,  the  patient  laughs  or  cries  as  if  from 
behind  a  mask  (Duchenne);  but  in  glosso-laryngeal  paralysis  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  alone  remains  motionless.  Groups  of  symptoms  closely 
resembling  those  of  bulbar  paralysis  may  also  be  caused  by  effusions  of 
blood  into  the  pons  or  medulla  oblongata,  or  by  syphilitic  gummata  or  other 
disease  of  the  same  part;  or  similar  symptoms  may  even  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  degenerative  descending  lesions  connected  with  chronic  forms 
of  cerebral  disease  (Bristowe,  1.  c,  1005). 

Prognosis  is  unfavourable.  The  disease  has  always  proved  fatal  with 
rare  exceptions.  Its  progress  is  generally  rapid  and  continuous,  although 
sometimes  tedious.  From  three  to  six  months  it  may  not  seem  to  make 
so  rapid  a  progress  as  it  does  later ;  but  as  soon  as  deglutition  becomes 
imperfect,  death  is  rapid.  It  generally  kills  more  rapidly  than  progressive 
locomotor  ataxy,  because  the  parts  affected  are  more  essential  to  lite;  and 
while  ataxy  may  be  protracted  over  twenty  years,  progressive  bulbar  para- 
lysis rarely  lasts  longer  than  two  or  three  years,  and  often  not  so  long. 

Treatment.— Faradisation  is  of  doubtful  efficacy  at  the  commencement, 
but  gives  relief  at  later  periods,  by  temporarily  restoring  function  to  the 
affected  muscles,  to  the  lessening  of  the  trouble  of  deglutition,  and  by 
exciting  the  respiratory  acts.  /  t.      tit  7  r  t 

Dr  Dowse  relates  one  case  of  cure  under  his  care  (Bnt.  Med.  Journal, 
March  11  1876,  p.  321).  The  bulbar  paralysis  came  on  after  a  severe 
epileptic  attack.  The  paralysed  parts  were  brought  under  the  mfluence  ot 
galvanism,  and  injections  of  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia,  and  one- 
twentieth  of  a  grain  of  atropia  were  daily  used  to  the  lower  extremities. 
At  first  the  induced  current  from  a  two-celled  Stohrer's  battery  was 
several  times  applied  to  the  tongue  without  any  result ;  after  this  the  con- 
tinuous current  from  six  cells  of  Stohrer's  battery  was  applied,  and  with 
the  best  results,  for  the  tongue  was  quickly  protruded,  and  as  sharply 
retracted.  For  some  days,  however,  he  had  no  voluntary  power  over  it; 
but  the  use  of  the  daily  galvanic  stimulus  shortly  ensured  this,  and  articu- 
lation soon  became  perfect.  It  was  for  some  time  almost  inaudible,  and 
the  letter  R  was  the  most  inarticulate  of  all  the  consonants.  With  this  the 
power  of  swallowing  soon  returned,  so  that  he  had  complete  co-ordmate 
voluntary  power  over  those  parts  suppUed  by  the  bulbar  nerves,  ihe  last 
to  retrain  power  and  sensation  were  the  lower  limbs.  The  muscular  atrophy 
here  was  so  extreme,  that  nothing  but  the  tibia?  and  integuments  appeared 
left ;  but  galvanism,  frictions,  and  injections  gave  excellent  effects.  He 
also' took  cod-liver  oil,  quinine,  and  phosphorus.  Instead  of  his  being  a  mute, 
helpless,  and  emaciated  creature,  he  had  complete  voluntary  power  over 
every  part  of  the  body.  p. 

When  initial  pains  in  the  head  and  neck  point  to  the  commencement  ot 
myelitic  changes.  Professor  Kussmaul  recommends  the  repeated  applica- 
tion of  dry-cupping  glasses  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  every  five  days  and  in 
full-blooded  strong  persons  he  would  order  blood  to  be  abstracted  at  the^ 
first  cupping.  Afterwards  he  would  permit  the  cautious  tentative  use  oL 
the  shower  douche,  and  even  the  jet  douche  for  strong  persons.  tooO. 
and  drink  of  a  stimulating  kind  must  be  avoided  during  the  first  months. 
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As  to  medicines,  nitrate  of  silver,  administered  early,  is  deserving  of  most 
confidence.  He  also  recommends  galvanisation.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
administer  food  through  an  oesophagus  tube,  or  by  nutrient  enemata. 


C. — Spinal  Paralyses. 

PARAPLEGIA. 

Latin  Eq.,  Paraplegia;  French  Eq.,  ParapUgie;  German  Eq., 
Paraplegie;  Italian  Eq.,  Paraplegia. 

Definition. — A  form  of  paralysis  affecting  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  in 
vjhich  both  legs,  and  perhaps  also  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  bladder  and  rectum, 
are  paralysed. 

Pathology. — Causation  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — For  this  kind  of  paralysis 
there  are  many  causes  assigned;  and  the  most  diff"erent  disorders  have  been 
comprehended  under  this  name.    The  conditions  which  lead  to  it  have 
been  described,  (a.)  as  Functional,  and  (b.)  as  Organic.    (1.)  Of  functional 
conditions  may  be  mentioned  anaemia,  dyscrasice,  hysteria,  reflex  irritation. 
(2.)  Of  organic  sources  the  following  may  be  specified  as  causes: — primary 
disease  of  the  cord,  or  secondary  disease  of  the  spine  (spinal  curvature); 
organic  disease  of  the  cord,  accompanied  by  rapid  wasting  of  muscles  and 
loss  of  voltaic  irritability;  haemorrhages  into  the  cord  or  its  membranes ; 
j   congestion  of  the  cord ;  acute  and  chronic  myelitis ;  tumors ;  sclerosis.  In 
all  these  organic  affections,  and  in  injuries  of  the  spine  from  wounds  and 
I   contusions,  some  diS"erences  in  the  symptoms  have  been  observed,  accord- 
i   ing  to  the  seat  of  the  injury.    Disorganisation  of  the  substance  of  the  cord 
ij   entails  a  condition  of  paralysis  more  or  less  extensive  according  to  the 
seat  and  the  extent  of  the  inflammation.    Every  part  of  the  body  which 
I   receives  its  nerves  from  the  spinal  cord  below  or  posterior  to  the  upper 
j   level  of  the  structural  disorganisation  is  paralysed ;  consequently,  when 
destructive  myelitis  extends  through  a  segment  of  the  cord  at  the  fifth  pair 
of  cervical  nerves,  the  upper  extremities  are  paralysed,  and  all  those  parts 
which  receive  nerve-power  from  a  lower  level  are  paralysed  too. 

In  dealing  with  the  phenomena  of  spinal  paralysis,  the  following 
fundamental  physiological  data  must  be  kept  in  remembrance  : — (1.)  The 
I  spinal  cord  (including  the  medulla  oblongata)  is  the  instrument  through 
|:  which  the  power  of  motion  is  generated  and  expressed,  and  the  co-ordina- 
I  tion  of  movements  effected;  through  which  sensation  is  transmitted  to 
I  the  brain  and  to  the  grey  cerebro-spinal  matter  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
centres.    (2.)  Complete  division  of  the  spinal  cord  abolishes  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion  in  all  those  parts  of  the  body  supplied  with  spinal 
nerves  from  below  the  seat  of  injury.    Any  lesion  of  the  nerve-substance 
I  which  results  from  a  disease-process  may  do  this,  if  it  destroys  completely 
the  nerve-matter  at  the  seat  of  lesion.    According  to  the  region  in  which 
\  such  a  lesion  may  be  situated,  so  are  the  difierent  forms  characteristic  of 
j  this  loss  of  power.    The  nearer  the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata,  the  more 
immediately  fatal  to  life.    If  at  the  junction  of  the  cord  with  the  medulla 
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oblongata  such  an  injury  were  to  happen,  immediate  death  would  ensue, 
as  may  be  seen  when  an  animal  is  " intlicd."  Generally  speaking,  from 
the  head  downwards  the  parts  of  the  body  are  supplied,  seriatim,  by  the 
nerves  coming  off  from  the  spinal  cord ;  and  according  as  the  injury  to 
the  cord  is  situated  lower  and  lower  down,  so  does  the  paralysis  affect  less 
and  less  of  the  body  from  below  upwards  to  the  seat  of  injury  or  disease. 
If,  again,  the  spinal  cord  be  lacerated  or  divided  above  the  origin  of  the 
phrenic  nerves,  or  above  the  third  cervical  vertebra,  death  is  the  imme- 
diate consequence,  the  nervous  influence  being  no  longer  transmitted  with 
sufficient  completeness  to  the  diaphragm  and  other  muscles  of  respiration. 
Petit  gives  two  remarkable  instances  of  this.  The  only  son  of  a  working 
man  went  into  the  shop  of  a  neighbour,  who  in  play  raised  the  child  from 
the  ground  by  putting  one  hand  under  his  chin  and  the  other  at  the  back 
of  his  head.  The  child,  only  six  or  seven  years  old,  struggled,  dislocated 
his  head,  and  died  immediately.  There  are  a  few  cases,  however,  in 
which  disease  of  these  parts  has  not  been  immediately  fatal.  Thus,  the 
odontoid  process  has  been  destroyed  by  caries,  or  the  second  cervical 
vertebra  has  been  dislocated,  and  yet  the  patient  has  continued  to  live  for 
some  months,  or  even  some  years.  A  remarkable  case  of  a  diminished 
area  of  the  occipital  foramen,  whence  resulted  great  pressure  on  the  cord, 
is  related  by  Mr.  Holberton  in  The  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol. 
XXIV.,  p.  108.  The  patient  lived  more  than  two  years,  the  most 
remarkable  symptom  being  an  extremely  slow  pulse.  In  these  chronic 
cases  the  formation  of  the  lesion  is  slow,  so  that  the  cord  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  gradually  increasing  pressure,  and  the  respiration  con- 
sequently stUl  continues  to  be  carried  on  principally,  though  feebly,  by  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  the  diajjhragm  and  intercostal  muscles 
being  more  or  less  palsied. 

In  the  cervical  region,  helow  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  at  the  level 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae,  when  the  lesion  is  throughout  a  com- 
plete segment  of  the  cord,  and  above  the  origin  of  the  superior  intercostal 
nerves,  breathing  is  performed  only  by  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
muscles,  while  the  intercostal  muscles  cease  to  act,  and  the  ribs  cease  to 
rise  and  fall.  In  this  condition  the  patient  may  live  a  few  days,  seldom 
a  week,  and  never  a  month  (Watson).  The  inspiration  is  free,  but  the 
expiration  is  laborious;  for  the  intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles  are 
paralysed,  and  incapable  of  assisting  in  that  process.  The  patient  can 
yawn,  for  that  is  an  act  accompanied  by  inspiration;  but  he  cannot 
sneeze,  for  that  is  an  act  accompanied  by  expiration.  At  this  point,  also, 
the  upper  extremities  are  still  palsied,  both  as  relates  to  motion  and 
to  sensation.  Wlien  the  palsy  of  motion  and  of  sensation  is  complete, 
the  patient,  during  the  short  remaining  period  of  his  life,  presents  a  living 
head,  with  its  sensibility  and  muscular  powers  unimpaired,  attached  to  a 
trunk  and  extremities  of  whose  existence  he  is  only  conscious  by  the 
sense  of  sight  (Brodie).  The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  affected,  and  the 
action  of  the  iris  of  both  eyes,  through  the  medium  of  the  sympathetic 
nerves  (Meryon).  Another  very  common  symptom  connected  with 
injuries  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  cord  is  priapism,  which  may  show 
itself  about  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  accident,  and  generally 
subsides  after  the  first  fortnight.    It  sometimes  occurs  even  when  all 
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sensation  in  the  part  itself  is  destroyed,  so  that  the  patient  is  not  sensible 
of  the  introduction  of  the  catheter. 

If  the  injury  be  in  the  situation  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical 
vertebrae,  the  palsy  of  motion  and  of  sensation  of  the  upper  extremities 
is  frequently  imperfect,  while  it  is  complete  in  the  trunk  and  lower 
extremities.  If  the  lesion  of  the  segment  occurs  below  the  cervical  region — 
in  the  upper  dorsal  portion,  for  example — the  breathing  is  not  affected, 
or  but  slightly,  while  the  digestive  functions  become  impaired,  and 
paralysis  of  the  trunk  and  lower  limbs  is  complete.  Such  a  condition  is 
technically  called  paraphgia.  It  implies  palsy  and  loss  of  feeling  in  the 
lower  limbs,  hips,  loins,  and  trunk,  according  as  the  injury  is  higher  or 
lower  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  region  of  the  cord.  A  person  in  this 
condition  may  live  a  long  time,  depending  greatly  on  the  seat  of  lesion  or 
injury ;  the  higher  up  generally  the  sooner  fatal. 

When  the  spinal  cord  has  been  injured  in  the  part  corresponding  to 
the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  the  upper  extremities  may  still  suffer  from  an 
incomplete  palsy,  either  of  motion  or  of  sensation,  or  both.  When, 
however,  the  seat  of  the  lesion  is  in  a  line  with  the  second  dorsal 
vertebra,  the  sensation  and  motion  of  the  upper  extremities  remain 
unimpaired,  but  the  respiration  is  still  difficult,  from  the  palsy  of  the 
intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles.    If  the  paralysing  influence  do  not 
extend  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cord,  then  the  lower  extremi- 
ties may  preserve  their  sensation  and  motion,  although  the  arms  hang 
powerless,  owing  to  the  disease  having  dissected  out,  as  it  were,  the 
groups  of  ganglionic  cells  which  determine  the  action  of  certain  sets  of 
muscles,  whilst  the  conductors  of  the  will  for  the  movements  of  the  legs 
pass  by  unscathed  (Meryon).     An  illustrative  case,  occurring  in  the 
practice  of  M.  Broussais,  is  recorded  by  OlHvier.     The  patient  was  a 
medical  student,  aged  twenty-one,  who  had,  as  a  result  of  acute  myelitis, 
complete  paralysis  of  the  upper  limbs,  while  the  legs,  as  well  as  the 
I  bladder  and  rectum,  retained  their  healthy  power.     He  died  on  the 
eighth  day  after  the  attack.    There  was  some  increased  vascularity  of 
1  parts  of  the  encephalon,  considerable  congestion  of  the  sinuses  of  the 
I   cord  with  fluid  blood,  and  much  sanguineous  effusion  between  the  dura 
I  mater  and  the  vertebral  arches  opposite  the  brachial  enlargement  of  the 
I  cord,  as  well  as  a  considerable  quantity  of  red  serum  between  the  pia 
I  mater  and  arachnoid  at  the  lower  part.     Four  minute  cartilaginous 
laminse  were  found  about  the  centre  of  the  dorso-lumbar  enlargement; 
I  and  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  arachnoid  were  adherent  at  several 
points  over  the  brachial  enlargement,  while  part  of  the  cord,  especially 
the  grey  substance,  was  soft  for  about  two  inches.    The  remaining  part 
Gf  the  cord  below  was  somewhat  softened. 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  the  dorsal  region  between  the  two  enlarge- 
ments of  the  cord,  the  respiratory  muscles,  which  are  under  the  influence 
of  the  dorsal  spinal  nerves,  are  frequently  agitated  by  violent  spasms,  and 
I  the  breathing  is  accomplished  by  short  and  painful  efforts.    If  the  disease 
[i  extend  to  either  enlargement,  the  arms  or  legs  may  participate  in  the 
spasmodic  movements.    But,  as  the  work  of  disorganisation  goes  on, 
anaesthesia  of  the  surface  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles,  above  alluded  to, 
I  follow  in  the  train  of  symptoms  ; — abdominal  respiration,  disturbed  circu- 
VOL.  II.  2  A 
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lation,  embarrassed  digestion,  difficult  defecation,  inefficient  micturition, 
and  all  the  consequences  of  these  respective  functional  disturbances  ensue. 

The  symptoms,  when  the  injury  is  in  the  lumbar  region,  are  not  dis- 
similar to  those  of  the  dorsal  region,  except  that  the  respiration  is 
unaffected.  When  the  lumbar  region  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  sound 
introduced  remaining  in  the  bladder  is  generally  covered  with  incrustations, 
and  the  patient  also  more  commonly  suffers  from  ulceration  of  the  nates. 
These  symptoms,  perhaps,  may  result  only  in  consequence  of  the  patient 
surviving  for  a  longer  period  than  when  the  superior  portions  of  the  cord 
are  affected.  When  the  myelitis  is  limited  to  the  lumbar  enlargement  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  the  convulsive  movements  occur  at  an  early  period  of 
the  disease,  and  cease  pari  passu  with  the  disorganisation  of  the  cord. 
For  a  time  the  electro-muscular  contractility  is  retained ;  but  eventually 
it  is  almost  always  lost.  The  urine  generally  becomes  alkaline,  from 
retention  by  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincters  of  the  rectiim  and 
bladder ;  and  priapism  not  unfrequently  results  as  a  reflex  action  from  a 
distended  bladder — a  state  which  soon  gives  place  to  a  negative  condition, 
ushered  in  by  reflex  spasms  of  the  legs  during  defecation  and  micturition 
(Meryon,  1.  c,  p.  35). 

In  chronic  affections  of  the  cord  the  palsied  limbs  usually  waste,  and 
become  atrophied.  In  cases  in  which  a  limb  has  suffered  from  palsy,  both 
of  sensation  and  of  motion,  some  singular  phenomena  of  reflex  action  still 
remain.  When  a  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  palsied  limb,  it  may  occasion 
involuntary  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  that  limb.  Thus,  when  a  feather 
is  passed  lightly  over  the  hollow  of  the  foot,  as  in  tickling,  convulsions 
occur  in  the  limb,  although  the  patient  is  quite  unconscious  that  anything 
is  touching  his  foot.  These  movements  are  quite  independent  of  volition, 
and  vary  in  extent  and  forcp  inversely  with  the  degree  of  voluntary  power 
possessed  by  the  affected  limb,  being  most  forcible  when  the  loss  of  volun- 
tary power  is  most  complete,  and  diminishes  gradually  in  extent  and  force 
as  that  power  is  increased.  In  some  instances,  l)y  irritating  one  leg,  move- 
ments were  caused  not  only  in  that  leg,  but  also  in  the  other  leg ;  and 
similar  phenomena  have  been  observed  in  decapitated  animals,  showing 
that  (consistent  with  the  anatomical  observations  already  referred  to)  a 
portion  of  the  cord  may  furnish  a  supply  of  nervous  energy  after  disease 
has  interrupted  its  connection  with  the  brain. 

In  all  cases  where  the  lesion  of  the  cord  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  inter- 
cept the  transmission  of  the  influence  of  the  will  from  the  brain,  convul- 
sive movements  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  legs,  and  to  continue  for  a  long 
time,  even  after  the  arms  have  become  completely  paralysed.  These 
phenomena  are  doubtless  owing  to  the  excitement  of  disease  reflected 
from  the  spinal  marrow  to  the  motor  nerves  of  the  lower  extremities  (Dr. 
Mekyon).  Similar  involuntary  movements  may  be  produced  artificially 
by  tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet,  whose  nervous  connection  with  the  brain 
is  cut  off  by  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  cord.  The  influence  of 
the  stimulus  is  transmitted  to  the  spine  by  the  incident  nerves,  and  is 
reflected  back  by  the  motor  nerves,  thereby  producing  spasmodic  contrac- 
tions of  the  limb  (Budd,  in  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXII.). 

Beflex  paraplegia,  or  reflex  paralysis,  are  terms  first  proposed  and  used  by 
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Brown-Sequard.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  describe  the  phenomena  as 
paralysis  from  peripheral  irritation  (Jaccoud). 

The  following  forms  of  paralysis  have  been  described  as  due  to  reflex 
action,  namely — (1.)  Emotional  paralysis.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  described 
by  Dr.  Meryon,  in  his  work  already  referred  to,  p.  172.  (2.)  Pregnancy  is 
apt  to  induce  such  reflex  paraplegia,  and  sometimes  hemiplegia  or  amaurosis 
(Churchill).  {2>)  Neurolytic  paralysis,  in  which,  from  no  adequate  cause, 
the  functions  of  the  cord  seem  suspended  for  a  time,  associated  generally 
with  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  (4.)  From  the  irritation  of  loorms  in  the 
intestinal  canal  (Davaine,  Meryon);  and  also  subsequent  to  dysentery. 
(5.)  From  the  irritation  of  teething  in  children.  (6.)  Urinary  paralysis.  (7.) 
From  uterine  disease,  as  from  dysmenorrhcea,  or  metritis.  (8.)  Mechanical 
injury  of  one  part  may  give  rise  to  reflex  paralysis  in  another  part ;  as 
in  cases  of  gunshot  wounds  recorded  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Mitchell,  Morehouse, 
and  Keen  of  the  United  States  Army  (War  Department,  Surgeon-General's 
Office,  Circular  No.  6).  As  examples  of  this  form  of  paralysis,  they 
record. the  following  cases: — (1.)  A  wound  involving  the  mnscles  of  the 
right  thigh  is  followed  by  reflex  paralysis  of  the  right  arm  and  left  leg ; 
(2.)  a  wound  of  the  right  thigh  is  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  right  arm ; 
and  several  others ;  but  in  all,  however  great  the  loss  of  motion  or  sensa- 
tion at  first,  the  power  of  movement  and  sensation  began  to  return  early, 
and  continued  to  improve  till  the  part  had  nearly  recovered  all  its  normal 
powers ;  but  in  nearly  all  some  amount  of  paralysis  continues  permanent, 
and  the  part  remains  weak. 

Whatever  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  physiological  phenomena 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  physicians  and  surgeons,  at  different  times,  have 
met  with  and  recorded  cases  of  paralysis  which  the  amount  of  disease  present 
in  the  nervous  centre  or  its  covering  after  leath  would  not  account  for, 
which  blood-poisoning  would  not  account  for,  but  which  were  found  to  be 
uniformly  associated  with  injuries  or  disease  of  parts  or  organs  remote, 
and  not  directly  contiguous  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and  which  ceased  after 
their  cure  or  relief.  Such  cases  were  assumed  to  be  cases  of  "  reflex  para- 
lysis." They  have  been  long  recognised  and  described  by  various  observers. 
Mr.  Stanley,  in  1833,  published  a  paper  in  The  Medico-Ghirurgical  Transac- 
tions, "  On  Irritation  of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  its  Nerves  in  connection  Avith 
Disease  of  the  Kidneys."  He  there  records  cases  of  paraplegia  in  Avhich  no 
morbid  appearances  were  detected  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  with  the 
exception  of  a  moderate  hypersemia,  but  where  inflammation  of  the  bladder 
or  kidneys,  or  gonorrhoea,  had  existed  for  some  time.  Similar  cases  of 
"  Urinary  Paraplegia  "  have  been  recorded  by  Eomberg,  Graves,  Henoch, 
Eayer,  and  several  other  writers.  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  recorded,  in  The 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  cases  of  this  kind  in  1857.  Graves'  theory  was, 
that  pain,  convulsion,  and  loss  of  motion  may  be  produced  by  causes 
which  act  on  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  nerves;  that  such  actions  might  be 
propagated  to  the  central  organs,  and  thence  produce,  by  reflex  irritation, 
similar  phenomena  in  other  parts.  But  the  cord  had  not  been  subjected  to 
microscopic  observation ;  and  as  it  has  often  been  found  that  spinal  cords 
which  are  much  diseased  appear  to  the  naked  eye  perfectly  normal,  con- 
firmation of  this  reflex  theory  was  not  established.  Dr.  Brown-S^quard, 
in  a  series  of  four  lectures,  published  in  1861,  relates  the  grounds  of  diag- 
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nosis  and  the  principles  of  treatment  of  these  various  forms  of  para- 
plegia. 

The  views  entertained  by  these  several  writers  regarding  the  exist- 
ence of  a  "reflex  paraplegia"  have  been  called  in  question  by  many 
able  pathologists,  and  chiefly  by  Sir  WilUam  Gull,  Drs.  Nasse  and 
Valentiner.  Sir  William  Gull  is  of  opinion  that  the  inflammation  of  the 
urinary  passages  (for  example)  is  propagated  |;er  continuo  to  the  cord ; 
and  he  describes  a  case  in  which  paraplegia  occurred  in  consequence  of 
gonorrhoea  and  syphilis.  On  post-mortem  examination  the  cord  appeared 
to  be  normal,  but  on  careful  microscopic  examination  pretty  extensive 
fatty  degeneration  was  found  beneath  the  level  of  the  sixth  dorsal  nerve. 
Kemak  also  refers  the  paraplegia  urogenitalis  to  a  lumbo-sacral  neuritis. 

But  the  facts  on  which  the  belief  in  "reflex  paraplegia"  rests,  and 
which  show  that  "a  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  may  be  caused  by 
some  alteration  in  the  periphery,  or  the  trunk  of  various  sensitive  nerves," 
may  be  shortly  stated  as  follows: — (1.)  A  very  rapid  cure  of  the  paraplegia 
following  the  removal  or  cure  of  the  primary  disease  which  involved  the 
peripheric  sensitive  nerves.  Such  rapid  cures  do  not  result  in  cases  of 
paraplegia  when  the  spinal  cord  or  its  membranes  are  primarily  diseased. 
(2.)  There  are  certain  characteristics  of  reflex  paralysis  which  tend  to  show 
how  distinct  it  is  from  the  cases  of  paralysis  depending  on  organic  altera- 
tion of  the  nervous  centres.  These  characteristics  are, — (a.)  An  outside 
excitation  connected  with  some  morbidly  sensitive  surface  or  nerve,  and 
which  exists  for  some  time  before  the  paralysis  comes  on — e.g.,  stricture  of 
the  urethra,  gonorrhoea,  disease  of  the  hidney,  p-olapse  of  the  womb,  dysentery, 
and  the  like,  (b.)  Variations  in  the  degree  of  this  excitation  are  followed 
by  variations  in  the  paralysis,  (c.)  The  cure  of  the  paralysis  follows  the 
subsidence  of  the  primary  disease.  Cases  of  "  reflex  paralysis  "  are  also 
well  known  to  occur  in  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body — e.g.,  paralysis  of 
the  optic  nerve  is  sometimes  due  to  injury  of  the  frontal  nerve;  amaurosis 
from  the  action  of  cold  on  the  facial  branches  of  the  fifth ;  paralysis  of  the 
auditory  nerve  is  sometimes  due  to  neuralgia  of  the  face ;  local  palsy,  as 
of  the  eye,  the  neck,  the  trunk,  the  bladder,  or  the  rectum,  is  sometimes 
due  to  teething,  worms,  or  other  sources  of  excitement  of  the  sensitive 
nerves,  terminating  in  the  mucous  membranes  or  the  skin ;  and  the  cure 
of  amaurosis  after  the  expulsion  of  worms  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Cases  of  paraplegia  following  diseases  of  the  womb,  and  cured  after 
the  cure  of  this  disease,  are  recorded  by  Romberg,  Hunt,  Wolf,  Bro'wii- 
S^quard,  and  others.  Cases  of  paraplegia  due  to  a  disease  of  the  urethra 
are  on  record  by  Graves,  Wells,  and  others.  Cases  of  i)aralysis  consequent 
on  inflammation  of  the  bladder — gonorrhceal  cystitis — have  been  related 
by  Eayer  and  Brown-Sequard.  Cases  of  reflex  paralysis  are  also  due  to 
diseases  of  the  prostate  or  kidney,  to  enteritis,  dysentery,  diphtheria,  and 
affections  of  the  lungs  and  pleura.  The  paralysis  which  attends  teething 
has  been  known  to  increase  and  decrease  as  the  molars  are  cut.  Irritation 
of  the  nerves  of  the  skin,  generally  following  cold  and  wet,  has  been 
known  to  induce  so-called  reflex  paraplegia  (neurolytic  j^ai'dlysis  of  Hand- 
field  Jones);  and  so  also  has  disease  of  the  knee-joint.  In  all  these 
instances  the  paralysis  follows  the  primary  disease  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  local  "  peripheric  excitation."    Increase  or  decrease  of  this  excitation 
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and  of  the  attendant  paralysis,  according  as  the  cause  persists  or  is 
suppressed,  is  among  the  recognised  phenomena  of  such  cases. 

There  are  at  least  two  ways  by  which  the  reflex  action  from  the  outside 
irritation  may  induce  paraplegia,  namely — First,  the  reflex  contraction  of 
blood-vessels.  Brown-S6quard  has  the  merit  of  having  actually  demonstrated 
this.  He  has  shown  that  reflex  contractions  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
medulla  spinalis  takes  place,  and  that  paralysis  results  from  blood-depriva- 
tion— paralysis  from  reflex  isclmmia,  i.e.,  from  reflex  vascular  contraction 
producing  isclmmia.  The  blood-vessels  can  contract  with  energy  on  the 
application  of  a  stimulus  or  excitant,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  a  real 
and  prolonged  spasm.  The  nervous  system  is  amply  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels in  three  diff'erent  places — namely,  (1.)  In  the  spinal  cord;  (2.)  in  the 
motor  nerves;  (3.)  in  the  muscles; — and  a  contraction  of  these  blood-vessels 
is  found  to  cause  "  paraplegia."  In  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  of  the 
spinal  cord  Dr.  Brown-S6quard  has  shown  how  the  vessels  contract  when  a 
ligature  is  applied  on  the  hilus  of  the  kidney,  or  when  a  similar  opera- 
tion is  performed  on  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  of  the  supra-renal 
capsules.  Generally,  in  those  cases  the  contraction  is  much  more  evident 
on  the  side  of  the  cord  corresponding  to  the  side  of  the  irritated  nerve. 
These  demonstrations  also  coincide  with  other  physiological  evidence. 
More  than  half  a  century  ago,  Comhaire  extirpated  the  kidney  from  living 
dogs,  with  the  efl'ect  of  instantly  producing  paralytic  weakness  of  the 
hind  leg  of  the  side  operated  on.  Brown-S6quard  found  the  same  result 
on  extirpating  either  a  kidney  or  a  supra-renal  capsule.  Dr.  Lewisson,  of 
Berlin,  repeated  Comliaire's  experiments,  but  without  being  able  to  confirm 
them.  He  found,  however,  that  by  pressing  the  kidney  firmly  between  the 
fingers  he  induced  a  complete  paralysis  with  loss  of  reflex  irritability, 
which  lasted  as  long  as  the  pressure  continued.  It  is,  therefore,  quite 
legitimate  to  conclude  that  irritations  of  these  parts  from  disease  may 
produce  a  paraplegia,  by  causing  contractions  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
cord  similar  to  those  which  took  place  in  these  experiments.  There  are 
other  reasons  which  show  that  such  paralysis  is  due  to  reflex  action  and 
probable  contraction  of  blood-vessels — namely,  the  fact  familiar  to  surgeons, 
that  chills,  tremors,  and  even  convulsions,  are  often  connected  with 
catheterism. 

The  present  position  of  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  spinal  cord  hardly  entitles  us  to  assert,  without  careful  microscopic 
examination,  whether  alteration  of  the  cord  does  or  does  not  exist  in 
cases  of  reflex  paralysis.  The  spinal  cord  to  the  naked  eye  may  appear 
perfectly  healthy.  Under  the  microscope,  however,  marked  atrophic 
changes  in  the  nervous  element  have  been  found,  associated  with  consider- 
able germination  of  the  connective  tissue :  so  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
fatal  cases  of  so-called  reflex  paraplegia  in  which  the  cord  is  reported  to 
be  quite  healthy,  would  probably  give  the  same  result  if  microscopic 
investigation  of  the  cord  had  been  adequately  carried  out  (Laveran, 
Yeo).  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  paraplegia  urinaria,  an 
anatomical  affection  of  the  cord  has  been  proven  in  the  form  of  a  myelitis 
which  begins  in  a  circumscribed  lesion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  lumbar 
enlargement.  From  this  fact,  and  from  the  symptoms  of  lumbo-sacral 
neuritis  which  not  unfrequently  precede,  it  appears  probable  that  the 
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inflammation  of  the  bladder  first  passes  to  the  nerves,  and  induces  there 
a  progressive  neuritis,  which  may  lead  to  myelitis ;  and  the  same  explana- 
tion applies  to  the  other  forms  of  paraplegia,  such  as  after  dysentery  and 
aflfections  of  the  uterus.  At  the  same  time  the  explanation  does  not 
exclude  the  possible  occurrence  of  an  actual  reflex  paralysis,  occurring 
suddenly.  The  existence  of  such  a  true  reflex  paralysis  is  rendered 
probable  by  physiological  experiment,  but  is  not  yet  proven  by  the  records 
of  pathology ;  the  most  frequent  mode  of  origin  of  these  aff"ections  being 
the  progressive  inflammation  of  nerves,  which  not  unfrequently  passes  to 
the  spinal  cord. 

Paralysis  due  to  myelitis  may  be  usefully  contrasted  here,  in  a  tabular 
form,  with  the  leading  phenomena  of  the  two  diseases,  as  given  by  Dr. 
Brown-S6quard  in  his  admirable  lectures  On  Paralysis  of  the  Lower 
Extremities;  and  which,  to  some  extent,  are  subscribed  to  by  Dr.  Edward 
Meryon. 


PARAPLEGIA  DUE  TO 


(A.)  Ukinaey  Reflex  Irritation. 

1.  Preceded  by  an  affection  of  bladder, 
kidneys,  or  prostate. 

2.  Usually  lower  limbs  alone  para- 
lysed. 

3.  No  gradual  extension  of  the  para- 
lysis upwards. 

4.  The  paralysis  is  usually  incomplete 
— an  extreme  debility  or  weakness  of  the 
limbs  rather  than  paralysis. 

5.  Some  muscles  more  paralysed  than 
others. 

6.  Eeflex  power  neither  much  increased 
nor  completely  lost. 

7.  Bladder  and  rectum  rarely  para- 
lysed, or  at  least  only  slightly  so  ;  sphinc- 
ter ani  weak. 

8.  Spasms  in  paralysed  muscles  ex- 
tremely rare. 

9.  Very  rarely  pains  in  the  spine, 
either  spontaneously  or  on  the  applica- 
tion of  pressure,  percussion,  or  a  hot  moist 
sponge,  or  ice. 

10.  No  feeUng  of  pain  or  constriction 
round  the  abdomen  or  the  chest. 

11.  No  formication,  pricking,  nor  dis- 
agreeable sensations  of  cold  or  heat. 

12.  Ancesthesia  rare  ;  the  tactile  sen- 
sibility being  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  im- 
paired, but  the  muscular  sense  may  be 
almost  lost. 

13.  Usually  obstinate  gastric  derange- 
ment. 

14.  "Variations  in  the  degree  of  the 
paralysis  corresponding  with  changes  in 
the  primary  disease. 


(B.)  Myelitis. 

1.  Usually  no  disease  of  the  urinary 
organs,  except  as  a  consequence  of  the 
paralysis. 

2.  Usually  other  parts  paralysed  be- 
sides the  lower  limbs. 

3.  Most  frequently  a  gradual  extension 
of  the  paralysis  upwards. 

4.  Very  frequently  the  paralysis  is  com- 
])lete. 

5.  The  degree  of  paralysis  is  the  same 
in  the  various  muscles  of  the  lower 
limbs. 

6.  Eeflex  power  often  lost,  or  some- 
times much  increased. 

7.  Bladder  and  rectum  usually  para- 
lysed completely,  or  nearly  so. 

8.  Always  spasms,  or  at  least  twitch- 
ings. 

9.  Always  some  degree  of  paiu,  exist- 
ing spontaneously,  or  caused  by  external 
excitations. 

10.  Usually  a  feeling  as  if  a  cord  were 
tied  tightly  round  the  body  at  the  upper 
limit  of  the  paralysis. 

11.  Always  formications,  or  pricking, 
or  both,  and  very  often  sensations  of  heat 
or  cold. 

12.  Anesthesia  very  frequent,  and 
always  at  least  numbness. 


13.  Gastric  digestion  good,  unless  the 
myeUtis  has  extended  high  up  in  the 
cord. 

14.  Ameliorations  very  rare,  and  not 
following  changes  in  the  condition  of  the 
urinary  organs. 
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15.  Urine  is  usually  acid,  unless  the       15,  Urine  almost  always  alkaline, 
urinary  organs  are  diseased. 

16.  Cure  of  the  paralysis  frequently  and  16.  Frequently  a  slow  and  gradual  pro- 
rapidly  obtained,  or  taking  place  spon-  gress  towards  a  fatal  issue  ;  very  rarely  a 
taneously,  after  a  notable  amelioration  or    complete  cure. 

cure  of  the  urinary  affection. 

17.  Usually  muscles  do  not  become  17.  Atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  para- 
atrophied,    and   temperature    is    little   lysed  parts. 

lowered. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  look  for  some  primary  disease  to  account 
for  reflex  paraplegia,  believing  at  the  same  time  that  such  primary  disease 
may  ultimately  establish  a  myelitis,  while  a  diagnosis  of  reflex  parajAegia  is 
mainly  based  on  a  contrast  of  the  phenomena  which  attend  the  various  forms 
of  paraplegia  due  to  other  causes. 

In  addition  to  the  characters  in  the  table,  there  are  some  symptoms 
peculiar  and  almost  pathognomonic  of  forms  of  paralysis  due  to  other  local 
lesions — e.g.,  meningitis  of  the  spinal  cord  induces  rigid  spasms  of  the 
muscles  of  the  back ;  intense  pain  on  motion  of  lower  limbs  or  of  the 
spine ;  spontaneous  acute  pains  that  radiate  from  the  spine  to  the  lower 
extremities  (similar  to  rheumatism);  frequency  of  cramps;  and  pressure  on 
the  cord  by  a  tumor  or  diseased  bone.  They  may  and  often  do  produce 
a  myelitis.  Pressure  causes  a  feeling  of  tightness  and  pseudo-neuralgic 
pains.  A  tumor  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  is  attended  with  anaes- 
thesia from  the  very  first,  which  may  reach  a  higher  degree  than  the  power 
of  motion ;  and  reflex  power  below  the  lesion  becomes  then  extremely 
exalted.  In  haemorrhage  into  the  cord  there  is  pain,  then  sudden  para- 
lysis, and  often  convulsions. 

Treatment. — In  cases  of  reflex  paralysis  means  must  be  taken,  first — To 
diminish  the  external  or  peripheral  irritation  which  causes  the  paralysis ; 
second,  To  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  spinal  cord ;  third,  To  prevent 
the  ill  effects  of  rest  on  the  paralysed  nerves  and  muscles. 

In  cases  of  disease  of  the  urethra  or  prostate,  an  injection  of  a  solution  of 
one  grain  of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  in  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  is  to  he 
made  into  the  urethra,  and  th^  injection  should  be  retained  for  half  an  hour,  or 
even  an  hour,  after  which  some  emollient  decoction  should  be  used,  such  as  lint- 
seed  tea,  to  wash  out  the  passage.  Every  two  or  three  days  this  operation 
should  be  repeated.  If  the  bladder  be  diseased.  Dr.  Brown-S6quard 
advises  a  solution  of  one  grain  of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  in  twenty  drops 
of  laudanum,  to  be  used  as  an  injection,  after  a  complete  emission  of 
urine.  Injections  of  carbolic  acid  are  also  of  use  in  counteracting  decom- 
position of  urine  and  epithelium  in  the  bladder.  If  the  prostate  is 
enlarged,  a  suppository  ought  to  be  put  at  times  into  the  rectum.  One  of 
the  best  suppositories  for  this  purpose  is  composed  of  the  following  in- 
gredients, namely: — TFhite  sugar,  luhite  soap,  and  gum-arabic  in  piowder,  of 
each  three  grains;  opium,  in  powder,  a  grain  and  a  half ;  or  belladonna  extract, 
one  grain;  or  both  combined.  These  being  mixed  together,  the  mass  is  to  be 
formed  into  a  conical  shape,  and  being  dipped  in  melted  ivax,  is  ready  to  be  intro- 
duced, when  required,  into  the  rectum  (Simpson).  When  the  irritation  caus- 
ing reflex  paraplegia  starts  from  the  vagina  or  uterus,  a  pill  of  half  a  grain 
of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  with  a  grain  of  opium,  surroimded  by  a  piece 
of  cotton  wool,  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  made  to  surround 
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the  neck  of  the  womb.  By  means  of  a  thread  it  may  be  withdrawn  so 
soon  as  the  pain  ceases  or  diminishes  (Trousseau,  Bkowk-Sequard). 
Belladonna  ought  not  to  be  used  constantly.  Opium,  combined  with 
strychnia,  is  of  greater  use  in  reflex  paralysis ;  and  of  all  remedies,  strychnia 
is  best  suited  for  promoting  the  second  indication,  which  points  to  in- 
creasing the  nutrition  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  dose  combined  with  opium 
must  be  a  small  one — namely,  one-fortieth  to  one-thirtieth  of  a  grain  daily; 
and  when  used  alone,  its  dose  may  be  one-twentieth  of  a  grain;  and  when 
employed  together  with  belladonna,  its  dose  must  be  still  larger.  In  cases 
where  no  congestion  nor  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  exists,  strychnia 
ought  to  be  persistently  employed ;  but  its  use  ought  to  be  suspended  at 
once  whenever  it  produces  spasms,  or  even  numbness  of  the  feet  in  getting 
out  of  bed  in  the  morning  (Brown-S^quard).  Sulphur  baths  are  also 
productive  of  great  benefit. 

The  third  indication — namely,  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  rest  on  the 
paralysed  nerves  and  muscles — is  best  met  by  the  employment  of  Voltaism 
and  shampooing  of  the  paralysed  limbs.  Two  or  three  apjilications,  of  ten 
minutes  each,  in  a  week,  are  sufficient ;  but  of  all  things  it  is  necessary 
that  the  primary  disease  (causing  by  its  persistent  existence  the  reflex 
paralysis)  should  be  cured  or  mitigated. 

SPINAL  HEMIPLEGIA;  HEMIPARAPLEGIA  SPINALIS — Syn.,  UNILATERAL 
LESION  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD  ;  BROWN-SEQUARD's  SPINAL  PARALYSIS. 

Definition. — The  localisation  of  lesion  in  one  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cm-d  at 
any  height,  involving  more  or  less  complete  destruction  of  one  entire  lateral  half 
of  a  transverse  section  of  the  cord,  the  longitudinal  extent  of  ivhich  may  vary 
greatly. 

Pathology. — The  phenomena  of  this  condition  are  of  frequent  occurrence; 
and  the  peculiar  group  of  crossed  sensory  and  motor  paralysis  are  due  to 
the  decussation  of  the  sensory  fibres  in  the  cord  (Brown-Sequard). 
Clinically,  the  cases  are  characterised, — By  unilateral  motor  paralysis — 
hemijDaraplegia  or  hemiplegia — on  the  side  of  the  lesion ;  by  crossed 
anaesthesia  on  the  ojjposite  side  of  the  body;  by  symptoms  referal)le  to 
the  roots  of  the  nerves  corresponding  exactly  with  the  height  at  which  the 
lesion  is  situated ;  and  by  a  series  of  other  manifestations  which  may  vary 
very  much  according  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  lesion,  but  which  are 
also  severally  very  characteristic  of  the  diff"erent  portions  of  the  spinal 
cord  which  may  be  aff"ected  (Erb). 

(a.)  Causation  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  most  frequent  cause  of 
unilateral  lesion  is  to  be  found  in  traumatic  injuries,  which  thus  perform 
the  exjieriment  of  cutting  one  lateral  half  of  the  cord  in  man.  The- 
paralysis  may  result  from  compression  of  the  cord  from  without,  as  from 
meningeal  tumors,  or  intra-meningeal  effusion  of  blood  ;  from  falling  on 
the  back  heavily,  or  from  a  height ;  or  from  the  result  of  haemorrhage 
within  the  cord  itself,  or  as  the  result  of  unilateral  circumscribed  sclerosis; 
or  of  a  chronic  myelitis  from  cold  or  concussion  of  the  spine ;  or  as  the 
result  of  intra-medullary  tumor ;  or  from  syphilitic  aflfections. 

Symptoms. — There  is  motor  paralysis,  confined  to  the  side  of  the  lesion 
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(unilateral),  which  may  involve  one  leg  merely  (hemiparaplegia) ;  or,  in 
proportion  to  the  height  of  the  lesion  in  the  cord,  it  may  involve  the 
arm  of  the  same  side  (spinal  hemiplegia).  On  the  side  opposite  to  the 
seat  of  lesion  in  the  cord,  there  is  either  entire  freedom  from  all  motor 
paralysis,  or  it  may  be  affected  only  to  a  slight  and  subordinate  degree. 
On  the  side  of  the  lesion  there  is  also  evidence  of  vaso-motor  paralysis, 
especially  if  the  lesion  is  of  rapid  development.  The  temperature  of  the 
paralysed  limbs  maybe  1-8°  Fahr.  above  the  normal.  Muscular  sense 
and  muscular  sensibility  are  diminished  on  the  affected  side ;  while  there 
is  hypersesthesia  of  the  skin  for  all  qualities  of  sensation  over  the  entire 
paralysed  side.  The  hypersesthetic  region  is  generally  bounded  above  by 
a  narrow  anaesthetic  belt  corresponding  exactly  with  the  height  and 
longitudinal  extent  of  the  lesion  in  the  cord.  The  conditions  in  reflex 
action  vary. 

On  the  side  opposite  the  seat  of  lesion,  the  following  condition  exists  : 
— There  are  no  motor  disturbances,  while  the  sensitiveness  of  the  muscles 
and  electro-muscular  sensibility  are  retained.  But  there  is  more  or 
less  complete  anjesthesia  of  the  skin  to  a  height  corresponding  with  that 
of  the  lesion,  and  extending  exactly  to  the  median  line  of  the  body,  as 
may  be  demonstrated  on  the  trunk  and  scrotum.  There  is  no  vaso-motor 
paralysis.  In  individual  instances  there  are  less  constant  and  less  character- 
istic manifestations;  such  as,  a  painful  feeling  of  constriction  corresponding 
to  the  level  of  the  lesion  in  the  cord ;  and,  with  painful  sensations  on  the 
anaesthetic  side,  or  on  the  paralysed  side,  or  on  both  sides ;  disturbances 
in  the  evacuation  of  the  bladder  and  bowels ;  sexual  powers  more  or  less 
diminished;  emaciation  of  the  paralysed  side  setting  in  early;  lowering 
of  faradic  irritability  on  the  paralysed  side ;  occurrence  of  gangrenous 
bedsores  on  the  anaesthetised  side;  development  of  an  inflammatory 
knee-joint  affection  on  the  paralysed  leg  ;  and,  lastly,  the  occurrence  of 
well-marked  ataxy. 

Certain  differences  of  symptoms  occur  according  to  the  height  within 
the  cord  at  which  the  lesion  exists : — (1.)  At  the  lumbar  enlargement,  in 
addition  to  the  symptoms  already  noticed,  a  unilateral  lesion  is  attended 
by  an  anaesthetic  zone  on  the  paralysed  side,  corresponding  to  the  area 
of  distribution  of  one  or  more  lumbar  nerves;  and  may  be  situated  on  the 
pelvis,  or  the  abdomen,  or  region  of  the  groin,  or  anterior  surface  of  the 
thigh.  (2.)  In  the  dorsal  region  a  unilateral  lesion  produces  a  marked 
distinction  in  the  condition  of  the  two  lower  extremities  as  regards  their 
motor  and  sensory  disturbances.  The  hypersesthesia  and  paralysis  of  the 
one  contrast  with  the  anaesthesia  and  complete  mobility  of  the  other. 
The  difference  extends  to  the  trunk,  ascending  to  a  variable  height,  where 
the  belt-like  anaesthesia  of  the  paralysed  side  becomes  prominent,  some- 
times bounded  by  a  narrow  hyperaesthetic  zone  above.  (3.)  In  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  cord  the  phenomena  vary  much,  according  as  the  lesion 
involves  the  upper  or  lower  roots  of  the  brachial  plexus.  In  the  lower 
extremities,  the  same  conditions  exist  as  in  lesion  of  the  dorsal  portion. 
In  the  upper  extremities,  on  the  side  of  the  lesion,  there  are  more  or  fewer 
muscles  and  nerve  domains  paralysed ;  hyperaesthesia  exists  in  some  or  in 
all  parts,  mingled  with  anaesthesia  of  certain  regions  of  skin,  or  for  certain 
varieties  of  sensation.    On  the  opposite  there  is  no  paralysis,  but  more  or 
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less  complete  anaesthesia  exists  in  all  or  in  individual  parts.  The  neck  and 
head  on  the  side  of  the  lesion  may  show  ansesthesia  and  hypersesthesia  of 
individual  portions  of  the  neck — vaso-motor  and  oculo-papiUary  paralysis, 
expressed  by  a  higher  temperature  of  that  side  of  the  head  and  body, 
heightened  sensibility,  narrowing  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  and  contraction 
of  the  pupil ;  on  the  opposite  side  anaesthesia  of  the  neck  may  exist  with  a 
normal  condition  of  the  face  and  eye  (Professor  W.  H.  Erb). 

Diagnosis  lies  between  this  condition  and  other  forms  of  hemiplegia, 
or  hemiparaplegia.  In  any  form  of  cerebral  hemiplegia  there  is  either  no 
disturbance  of  sensation,  or  it  is  to  be  found  on  the  same  side  as  the 
paralysis ;  there  is  one-sided  paralysis  of  the  face  and  tongue ;  there  are 
disturbances  of  vaiious  cranial  nerves,  and  other  head  symptoms. 

Prognosis  is  governed  by  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  lesion.  Trau- 
matic cases  justify  a  more  or  less  favourable  prognosis  compared  with 
disease. 

Treatment  is  dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  lesion  which  causes  this 
.special  form  of  paralysis. 


ACUTE  SPINAL  PARALYSIS  OF  ADULTS;  AND,  SPINAL  INFANTILE  PARA- 
LYSIS (von  HEINE) — Syn.,  acute  atrophic  spinal  paralysis- 
acute  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  GREY  ANTERIOR  HORNS — POLIO- 
MYELITIS anterior   acuta    (KUSSMAUL)  PARALYSIE  ATROPHIQUE 

DE  l'enfance  (Duchenne). 

Definition. — A  sudden  feverish  attack,  with  such  cerehml  p)henomem  as 
deafness,  coma,  delirium,  or  general  convulsions,  soon  followed  by  a  rapidly 
developed  and  complete  parcdysis,  variously  distributed  over  the  trunk  and 
extremities  ;  but  generally  in  the  form  of  paraplegia.  There  is  entire  relaxation 
of  the  paralysed  muscles ;  an  absence  of  any  severe  disturbances  of  sensation  ; 
and  there  is  no  paralysis  of  the  spihincters  nor  bedsores.  The  original  paralysis 
is  not  progressive  ;  but  improvement  gradually  takes  place  as  to  the  restitution  of 
movement  up  to  a  certain  jmnt,  which  is  not  uniform.  In  the  end  the  power 
of  movement  in  some  part  is  lost  for  ever;  a  paralytic  and  ivithered  limb  for  life 
is  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  (Professor  W.  H.  Erb). 

Pathology. — [a.)  History. — This  is  one  of  the  most  common  diseases 
of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  it  is  best  known  by  the  name  of  infantile  paralysis 
— a  name  which  unfortunately  cherished  the  belief  that  the  disease  was 
unknown  in  adults.  But  the  advance  of  knowledge  of  nervous  diseases 
in  recent  years,  has  shown  that  the  disease  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
children;  but  that  it  is  met  with  at  almost  any  period  of  life.  The 
name  of  "  infantile  p)aralysis"  has  therefore  lost  its  force ;  and  a  more 
strictly  scientific  name  has  been  devised,  which  indicates  the  pathological 
basis  and  nature  of  the  lesion,  whether  occurring  in  young  children  or  in 
adults.  The  inflammation  being  generally  confined  to  the  anterior  grey 
matter,  Professor  Kussmaul  has  proposed  to  call  the  disease  anterior 
polio-myelitis  (from  ttoXioq,  grey,  and  fxveXog,  marrow).  Professor  W.  H. 
Erb  has  adopted  that  name,  and  described  the  disease  in  his  article  upon 
it  in  Vol.  XIII.  of  Ziemssen's  Cyclopia'dia.  The  name  has  since  been  adopted 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  disease  as  occurring  in  adults  in  this  country  by 
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Dr.  Althaus,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  on 
Feb.  11,  1878  (to  which  the  SUver  Medal  of  the  Society  was  awarded). 
Cases  in  the  adult  have  been  since  described  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Glynn 
of  Liverpool  (Lancet,  Sept.  21,  1878);  by  Dr.  Octavius  Sturges  (Lancet, 
Jan.  4,  and  May  3,  1879) ;  and  three  cases  by  Dr.  W.  Allen  Sturge  (Brit. 
Med.  Journal,  June  7,  1879).  Although  the  disease  has  been  thus 
frequently  met  with,  alike  in  young  children  and  in  adults,  it  was  not  till 
1860  that  it  was  clinically  recognised  and  described  by  Jacob  Von  Heine. 
He  especially  described  the  atrophy  and  deformities  of  its  second  period. 
In  1860,  he  declared  in  favour  of  the  spinal  seat  of  the  disease,  by  giving 
it  the  name  of  "  spinal  infantile  paralysis,"  the  name  by  which  it  has  since 
been  universally  kno-wn  and  designated.  He  thought  it  probable  that 
there  was  an  alteration  in  the  grey  matter.  Duchenne  also,  from  clinical 
observation,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  seat  of  the  disease  was  spinal; 
but  up  till  1863,  the  observations  had  been  entirely  clinical.  No  positive 
evidence  of  the  seat  of  the  disease  had  been  obtained  by  post-mortem 
examination  of  the  spinal  cord,  when  Cornd  was  the  first  to  recognise 
I  distinct  lesions  in  the  spinal  cord  itself  in  cases  of  this  disease.  After 
that  discovery  Provost  and  Vulpian,  in  1865,  made  the  positive  observation 
that  the  essential  lesions  were  principally  situated  in  the  grey  anterior 
horns  of  the  cord — an  observation  which  was  confirmed  by  Lockhart 
Clarke  in  1868.  Since  that  time,  and  in  recent  years,  numerous  cases 
i  have  been  examined  by  Charcot,  Parrot,  Jeffrey,  Eoth,  Leyden,  F.  Schultze, 
I  Vulpian,  Erb,  and  others ;  with  the  result  that  in  no  case  has  a  post-mortem 
I  examination  been  made  in  this  disease  without  the  discovery  of  a  lesion 
(located  in  the  grey  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  disease  and 
the  seat  of  the  lesion  have  been  showa  to  be  the  same,  whether  occurring  in 
young  children  or  in  adults,  and  any  variations  in  the  picture  of  symptoms 
jis  caused  by  the  period  of  hfe,  the  subsequent  growth,  and  the  different 
excitability  of  the  organism  of  the  child  as  compared  with  the  adult. 

(&.)  Causation. — Acute  anterior  polio-myelitis  may  occur  at  all  periods 
of  life ;  but  cases  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  children  between  the 
lages  of  one  and  four  years.  This  age  of  childhood  may  therefore  be 
jregarded  as  predisposing  to  the  disease ;  but  the  causes  of  this  predisposi- 
tion (unless  congenital  or  inborn)  are  still  undetermined.  The  disease 
lias  also  been  met  with,  commencing  for  the  first  time,  at  all  ages,  in  the 
later  periods  of  life  up  to  sixty  years  of  age;  but  much  less  frequently 
|than  in  children.  The  cases  seem  equally  divided  between  the  two  sexes. 
As  to  season  there  has  been  observed  an  increasing  tendency  to  the 
[disease  during  the  summer  months.  Hence,  warm  weather  has  been 
regarded  as  a  predisposing  cause  (Sinkler).  There  is  no  evidence  of 
■hereditary  influence  or  of  neuropathic  tendency ;  but  Erb  and  Duchenne 
(fils)  have  each  seen  it  in  a  child  associated  with  tales  causing  the 
jdeath  of  the  father.  The  most  blooming,  robust,  and  strong  children 
are  those  most  frequently  attacked  by  the  disease.  No  special  exciting 
cause,  however,  can  be  assigned.  Gold  has  been  shown  to  be  an  occasional 
pause,  both  in  young  children  and  in  adults.  Prolonged  bathing  in  the 
feea,  especially  when  hot,  has  been  shown  to  be  a  powerfully  exciting  cause 
[see  a  case  described  by  Dr.  Althaus  ;  also  one  referred  to  by  Dr.  W. 
p.  Erb).    The  outbreak  of  the  affection  has  been  associated  with  some 
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acute  specific  disecase,  especially  in  young  children,  during  the  progress 
or  soon  after  the  subsidence  of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  variola,  typhus, 
or  malarious  fever. 

(c.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  essential  anatomical  changes  in  this  disease 
are  only  to  be  learned — (1.)  From  cases  in  which  the  well-marked  chnical 
characteristics  of  the  disease  have  been  accurately  observed  and  recorded 
during  life;  (2.)  from  cases  which  are  the  most  recent  obtainable.  Cases 
examhied  from  twenty  to  sixty  years  after  the  primary  attack,  cannot 
give  safe  and  positive  data  regarding  the  pathology  of  this  disease. 
From  anatomical  observation  already  existing,  it  appears  probable  that 
the  essential  lesion  consists  in  "  a  more  or  less  diffuse  acute  myelitis  of 
the  anterior  grey  substance,  which  reaches  its  greatest  intensity  in  the 
lumbar  and  cervical  enlargements  of  the  cord,  and,  as  a  rule,  leaves  no 
permanent  and  irremediable  alteration,  excepting  at  these  two  points.  In 
many  instances,  however,  a  moderate  extension  of  the  process,  both  in  the 
grey  substance  and  into  the  neighbouring  white  (antero-lateral)  columns, 
can  be  demonstrated;"  but  Professor  Erb  suggests  that  such  are  only 
secondary,  and  not  essential.  The  cases  on  Avhich  these  statements  are 
based,  Professor  Erb  divides  into  two  groups,  namely:— Those  observed 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  illness  (two  to  twenty  months),  and  those 
observed  very  long  after  (17  to  61  years).  There  are  no  observations 
on  the  earliest  stages — i.e.,  within  the  first  few  days  or  weeks.  In  spinal 
cords  examined  at  the  earlier  periods,  nothing  abnormal  may  be  discovered 
by  the  naked  eye ;  but  the  substance  of  the  cord  may  seem  tougher  at 
the  height  of  the  cervical  or  lumbar  enlargements,  and  there  may  be  a 
slight  dwindling  of  the  cord,  especially  at  the  expense  of  the  antero- 
lateral columns.  A  transverse  section  of  such  cords  shows  the  markings 
indistinctly;  the  anterior  grey  substance  more  or  less  discoloured — whitish, 
reddish,  soft,  or  diffluent;  and  sometimes  a  diminution  can  be  shown 
in  the  volume  of  the  grey  anterior  horns.  The  anterior  roots — correspond- 
ing to  the  main  seat  of  the  disease— are  grey,  translucent,  and  atrophied. 
The  membranes  are  generally  normal. 

But  microscopical  examination  only  can  reveal  the  exact  seat,  variety, 
and  extent  of  the  lesion.  Its  seat  is  in  the  grey  substance  of  the  anterior 
horns.  It  is  a  diffuse  lesion,  with  regions  of  greater  intensity,  particularly 
at  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord.  Here,  usually  on  both  sides,  or 
only  on  one,  an  area  of  softening  exists  of  greater  or  less  longitudinal 
extent  (yV  of  an  inch  to  1^  inch),  sometimes  situated  more  towards  the 
centre,  or  more  towards  the  front  of  the  horn,  and  separated  from  the 
surrounding  parts  by  a  more  or  less  sharp  line  of  demarcation.  Similar 
areas  of  lesion  may  also  be  found  in  the  cervical  enlargement  of  the  cord. 
These  areas  of  lesion  consist  of  inflammatory  softening.  They  are  friable, 
soft,  and  disseminated  with  numerous  granulation  cells,  or  large  bladder- 
like  nucleated  cells.  There  is  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  nuclei 
and  in  the  amount  of  connective  tissue,  with  more  than  ordinary  fulness 
of  blood-vessels.  The  large  multipolar  ganglion  cells  have  more  or  less  entirely 
disappeared.  Those  remaining  are  found  in  all  stages  of  degeneration  and 
atrophy,  while  others  are  quite  well  preserved.  The  nerve-fibres  and  axis 
cylinders  within  the  area  of  softening  are  also  no  longer  to  be  seen.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  softenings,  there  is  frequently  a  striknig 
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multiplication  of  nuclei,  which,  as  Professor  Erb  suggests,  may  be  the 
commencing  of  an  encapsulating  process.  The  antero-lateral  columns 
may  be  diminished  in  volume  and  the  seat  of  a  slight  sclerosis. 

At  later  periods,  such  as  seventeen  and  sixty-one  years  after  the  primary 
paralysing  lesion,  atrophy  and  shrivelling  of  certain  portions  of  the  cord 
are  much  more  evident,  even  to  the  naked  eye,  especially  from  wasting  of 
the  antero-lateral  columns  and  shrinking  of  the  anterior  horns,  the  former 
being  grey  and  translucent.  The  anterior  roots  are  atrophied,  and  the 
seat  of  grey  degeneration.  The  lesions  are  essentially  similar  to  those 
at  the  early  period,  but  with  this  diflPerence,  that  within  the  foci  or  areas 
of  lesion  there  is  a  more  or  less  firm,  fine-fibred  connective  tissue,  rich  in 
nuclei,  especially  at  the  periphery  of  the  zone.  There  are  also  thickening 
and  enlargement,  and  probably  multiplication  of  blood-vessels.  Granule- 
cells  are  generally  absent,  but  there  is  a  great  development  of  corpora 
amylacea,  as  well  as  pigment,  all  nerve-structures  being  completely 
destroyed.  Well-preserved  ganglion-cells  are  only  to  be  found  outside 
the  foci  of  lesion.  "  Clarke's  columns"  are  generally  intact.  Sclerosis  may 
exist  in  the  antero-lateral  columns;  and  there  may  be  thickening  and 
multiplication  of  the  neuroglia,  with  or  without  atrophy  of  the  nerve- 
fibres. 

A  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  these  changes, 
namely, — as  to  whether  the  affection  is  originally  a  parenchymatous,  i.e., 
an  acute  inflammation  of  the  true  nervous  tissue,  or  an  interstitial  myelitis, 
i.e.,  an  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  cord.  The  question 
is  still  an  open  one,  for  material  does  not  yet  exist  to  determine  it,  from 
the  want  of  observation  of  very  early  cases — i.e.,  within  the  first  few  days 
or  weeks.  All  agree,  however,  that  the  lesion  is  of  the  nature  of  an  acute 
jj  myelitis. 

I  Symptoms. — In  children  the  disease  commences  with  more  or  less 
fever,  of  varying  intensity  and  duration,  the  intensity  of  which  bears  no 
definite  relation  to  the  extent  of  the  disturbances  which  it  leaves  behind. 
It  usually  lasts  but  one  or  two  days.    It  is  of  an  inflammatory  nature, 

I secondary  to  the  acute  process  localised  in  a  large  part  of  the  spinal  cord, 
the  premonitory  manifestations  being  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs. 
Serious  initial  brain  symptoms  very  soon  follow,  in  the  form  of  congestion 
of  the  head,  giddiness,  confusion  of  ideas,  drowsiness,  somnolence,  and 
coma.  General  convulsions  of  greater  or  less  extent  may  also  arise  once 
or  oftener,  but  they  are  generally  of  short  duration.  In  some  rare  cases 
no  initial  symptoms  may  be  noticed ;  but  the  characteristic  paralysis  may 
appear  in  the  night,  or  in  the  day,  when  the  child  seems  well ;  but  even 
when  the  initial  symptoms  are  most  severe,  they  subside  in  a  short  time  (in 
three  days  at  most),  when  the  child's  general  health  seems  quite  good,  were 
it  not  that  more  or  less  extensive  paralysis  has  supervened.  When  taken 
out  of  bed,  or  placed  on  the  knee,  or  in  a  bath,  one  limb  or  all  the  limbs 
hang  down  relaxed,  powerless,  and  incapable  of  movement.  This  paralysis 
progresses  more  or  less  rapidly  ;  one  leg  may  be  paralysed  completely  in 
ialf  an  hour,  or  in  a  few  hours,  the  other  leg  following  soon,  and  then  the 
arms.  Paralysis  may  thus  become  complete  within  a  night,  or  in  from 
one  to  two  days,  and  rarely  longer  than  a  week.  There  may  be  also 
paralysis  of  the  bladder,  also  usually  incontinence,  and  more  rarely 
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retention  of  urine,  which  may  last  a  couple  of  days,  or  even  weeks,  but 
which  eventually  disappears.  The  subsequent  progress  is  uniform  in 
different  cases.  When  the  paralysis  has  thus  reached  its  maximum 
development,  it  commences  to  decrease.  In  rare  cases  improvement 
begins  very  soon,  in  from  one  to  three  weeks,  by  single  little  movements, 
which  gradually  extend.  But  the  muscles  remain  relaxed  and  soft,  yet 
not  becoming  much  emaciated.  In  such  favourable  cases  complete 
recovery  may  be  attained  in  the  course  of  a  few  months — temporary 
spinal  paralysis.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  course  is  not  so  favourable. 
Improvement  advances  only  to  a  certain  point.  The  arms  may  become 
entirely  or  partially  free,  or  perhaps  only  partly  so.  The  movements  of 
the  shoulders  and  elbows  may  return,  while  the  hands  remain  partially 
paralysed,  or  vice  versa.  In  the  same  way  partial  recovery  occurs  in  the 
lower  extremities;  one  limb  may  become  entirely  movable,  while  the 
other  remains  completely  paralysed ;  or,  the  thighs  may  return  to  their 
normal  condition,  while  the  legs  remain  paralysed.  In  a  large  majority 
of  cases,  the  larger  part  of  the  muscles  remain  paralysed  for  a  very  long 
time,  or  permanently,  in  all  of  which  a  high  degree  of  rapidly  progressive 
atrophy  is  at  once  set  up,  and  examination  by  electricity  demonstrates 
degenerative  change.  With  complete  paralysis  there  is  entire  flaccidity 
of  the  muscles ;  a  high  degree  of  atrophy  of  them  with  great  softness  to 
the  touch ;  total  failure  of  all  reflex  action  in  the  limbs  (ahke  of  skin  and 
tendons),  but  the  sensibihty  of  the  skin  is  everywhere  normal.^  Children 
may  remain  for  a  long  time  in  this  condition,  but  otherwise  in  excellent 
health,  growth  and  development  of  the  non-paralysed  parts  advancing 
normally,  and  so  they  form  a  contrast  to  the  changes  which  take  pkce  m 
the  paralysed  limbs,  which  are  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the^  disease. 
There  is  progressive  emaciation  of  muscles,  till  they  completely  disappear,  ^ 
and  only  a  skeleton  condition  of  a  limb  remains;  but  sometimes  an 
exuberant  production  of  fat  may  hide  the  atrophy.  Contractions  occur  ^ 
in  most  various  muscles  and  groups  of  muscles.  The  bones  cease  to 
grow.  The  limbs  are  thus  short  and  stunted,  and  withered  away.  The 
joints  become  distorted,  lax,  and  mobile,  so  that  there  is  displacement 
of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones.  Thus  the  most  manifold  and  extreme 
deformities  of  limbs,  joints,  and  spinal  column  are  produced. 

In  adults  tne  phenomena  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  in  children ; 
but  there  is  less  tendency  to  cerebral  disturbance.  There  is,  however, 
general  indisposition,  with  fever,  which  is  generally  introduced  hy  lively 
backache  and  pain  in  the  extremities,  and  with  feelings  of  formication  or 
numbness  {^anesthesia).  Severe  headache,  dulness,  somnolency,  and  even 
slight  delirium,  may  occur  as  well  as  well-marked  gastric  symptoms,  such 
as  vomiting.  The  advanced  symptoms  are  exactly  similar  to  those  already 
described  in  children.  There  are  no  disturbances  of  sensation,  and  the 
patient  never  takes  to  bed ;  bladder  troubles  soon  subside,  and  the  sexual 
functions  remain  entirely  normal.  Although  the  limbs  may  be  withered,  , 
there  is  no  shortening,  because  the  limbs  are  already  fully  grown. 

Diagnosis.— There  is  a  possibility  of  confounding  it  with  the  sequela?  of 
other  forms  of  disease.   It  has  also  to  be  distinguished  from  acute,  central, 
or  transverse  myeUtis,  in  which  there  is  disturbance  of  sensibility,  and  of  . 
the  bladder  and  rectum,  the  occurrence  of  bedsores,  and  of  increased  reflex 
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action,  and  usually  no  atrophy.  Hsemorrhage  into  the  grey  matter 
(hcematomyelia)  presents  phenomena  resembling  acute  spinal  paralysis ; 
but  the  origin  is,  like  apoplexy,  entirely  sudden.  There  is  almost  invari- 
ably disturbance  of  sensibility,  -with  paralysis  of  the  sphincters  and  bed- 
sores. Myelitis  from  compression  causes  a  form  of  paraplegia  with  which 
acute  spinal  paralysis  is  not  to  be  confounded.  Myelitis  from  compres- 
sion causes  disturbances  of  sensibility,  heightening  of  reflex  excitability, 
paralysis  of  the  bladder,  spasmodic  phenomena  in  the  lower  limbs,  but 
without  atrophy  or  evidence  of  degeneration.  It  is  also  to  be  distin- 
guished from  cerebral  hemiplegia,  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  and  pseudo- 
hypertrophy of  muscles,  from  hip-joint  disease,  and  from  the  stiffness  of 
rheumatism. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  does  not  endanger  life,  but  if  recovery  of 
movement  does  not  take  place  within  from  three  to  six  months,  one  or 
more  paralysed  and  withered  limbs  will  remain  for  life. 

Treatment. — The  acute  myelitis,  if  detected,  first  demands  attention. 
Local  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches  or  cupping  should  be  had  recourse  to 
over  the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements.  The  bowels  should  be  freely 
moved  by  cathartics,  followed  by  iodide  of  potassium  in  appropriate  doses. 
Eubbing  in  of  mercurial  ointment  and  counter-irritation  may  afterwards  be 
employed  the  whole  length  of  the  spine,  or  blister,  plaster,  or  painting 
with  the  tincture  of  iodine.  Dr.  Althaus  has  most  confidence  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  ergotine  (Bonjean's  solution  in  diluted  water),  one- 
fourth  grain  for  a  child  from  one  to  two  years  of  age,  one-third  grain  for  a 
child  from  three  to  five  years,  and  half  a  grain  for  children  from  five  to  ten 
years,  and  a  grain  for  patients  upwards  of  ten  years ;  to  be  repeated  as  symp- 
toms indicate,  once  or  twice  a  day.  When  acute  symptoms  have  subsided, 
the  diseased  area  within  the  cord  should  become  the  main  object  of  treat- 
ment, by  induction  of  the  catalytic  action  of  the  voltaic  current.  A  large 
electrode,  which  will  cover  the  entire  diseased  area,  is  to  be  placed  over 
the  lumbar  or  cervical  enlargement,  while  the  other  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  trunk.  First  the  anode,  and  then  the  cathode,  are  to 
act  alternately  for  from  one  to  two  minutes  at  a  time,  with  a  moderately 
strong  current.  This  treatment  must  be  continued  for  a  long  time,  or 
repeated  at  intervals  for  several  years.  The  faradic  current  is  not  to  be 
used  at  this  period.  Such  are  the  recommendations  of  Erb.  They  differ 
somewhat  from  the  injunctions  of  Althaus.  "It  being  most  important 
that  the  voltaic  current  should  pass  through  the  anterior  cornua,  it  is 
better  to  have  one  pole  on  the  spine  and  the  other  one  on  the  front  part 
of  the  body,  than  to  place  both  electrodes  to  the  spine.  If  the  cervical 
cord  has  to  be  acted  upon,  place  the  positive  pole  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  the  negative  to  the  manubrium  sterni.  When  the  lumbar  enlargement 
is  diseased,  the  positive  pole  is  put  to  the  loins,  and  the  negative  a  little 
below  the  umbilicus ;  while,  when  the  dorsal  cord  has  to  receive  the  voltaic 
influence,  the  positive  pole  should  be  slowly  guided  along  the  whole  dorsal 
spine,  the  negative  being  left  stationary  at  the  ensiform  cartilage" 
(Althaus,  1.  c,  p.  53). 

If  electric  contractility  remain,  much  may  be  hoped  for,  so  long  as 
nerves  and  muscles  have  not  altogether  degenerated.  The  principles  of 
treatment  are  the  same  as  have  been  advocated  in  analogous  diseases — 
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namely,  restorative  and  not  depressant.  The  general  health  must  be 
improved  by  the  use  of  baths,  with  a  strong  and  abundant  diet ;  the  use 
of  cod-liver  oil,  and  prolonged  sojourn  in  mountain  air.  The  systematic, 
active,  and  persistent  application  of  the  voltaic  current  of  electricity  is 
the  best  means  of  preserving  the  functions  of  the  implicated  muscles,  and 
of  arresting  their  atrophy  and  degeneration,  provided  all  other  hygienic 
arrangements  are  maintained  which  have  already  been  insisted  on  as  to 
food,  clothing,  ventilation,  and  open  air.  The  cathode  is  to  be  apphed 
over  all  the  paralysed  muscles  and  nerves ;  while  the  anode  is  best  placed 
upon  the  vertebral  column  at  the  height  of  the  main  lesion.  The  strength 
of  the  current  should  be  such  as  to  produce  distinct  twitchings  and  lively 
redness  of  the  skin.  The  faradic  current  may,  however,  still  be  used 
when  the  muscles  retain  their  faradic  irritabiHt3^  The  faradic  application 
is  to  be  made  with  moist  electrodes. 

Mild  purgation  may  be  required ;  alteratives,  especially  small  doses  of 
mercury,  continued  for  a  long  time,  have  been  of  service ;  and  so  also  have 
quinine,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  iodide  of  iron. 

Friction,  kneading,  squeezing  (massage),  and  shampooing  ought  also  to 
be  persevered  in.  Three  or  four  small  circular  wooden  balls,  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  shut  up  in  a  box,  with  holes  in  its  cover,  so  as  to  expose 
one-third  part  of  the  surface  of  the  balls  on  a  uniform  level,  makes  a 
^ood  shampooing  apparatus. 


PROGRESSIVE  MUSCULAR  ATROPHY. 

Latin  Eq.,  Atrophia  Musculorum  Ingravescens ;  French  Eq.,  Atrophie  Mus- 
culaire  Progressive;  German  Eq.,  Progressive  MusJcel-atrophie ;  Italian 
Eq.,  Atrofia  Muscolare  Progressiva. 

Definition. — A  peculiar  wasting  of  muscles,  uith  atrophy  of  their  substance, 
associated  with  lesions  of  grey  matter  in  the  centre  of  the  cord — namely,  wasting  of 
the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  anterior  hoi-ns,  with  oleo-granular  degeneration,  and  of 
ihe  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  attended  by  paralysis. 

Pathology. — [a.)  History. — Numerous  cases  of  wasting  of  the  muscles 
of  one  or  more  limbs,  independent  of  any  well-defined  cause,  have  been 
from  time  to  time  observed,  and  are  recorded  in  various  publications ;  and 
we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  William  Roberts,  of  Manchester,  for  the  first 
systematic  treatise  on  the  subject,  in  1858.  Such  cases  have  hitherto 
been  looked  upon  as  extraordinary  or  anomalous  cases,  and  were  described 
as  instances  of  "creeping  palsy,"  "partial"  or  "local  palsy,"  or  "anomalous 
hemiplegia."  In  France  it  has  been  described  by  the  name  of  "  atrophie 
musculaire  progressive,"  or  "  paralysie  graduelle  du  movement  par  atrophie  mus- 
culaire"  (Duchenne,  Aran,  Cruveilhier,  1849-50),  corresponding  to  the 
•third  form  of  progressive  paralysis  described  by  Meryon — namely,  from 
"  granular  degeneration  of  the  muscles,  and  where  no  disease  or  lesion  is 
found  in  the  nervous  centres."  Friedreich  of  Heidelberg  has  described  it 
.as  of  the  nature  of  a  chronic  multiple  inflammation  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
and  has  named  the  disease  '■'■progressive,  chronic  poly-myositis." 

It  seems  to  be  still,  however,  an  open  question,  whether  progresare 
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muscular  atrophy  is  really  a  substantive  disease  of  the  muscular  texture, 
or  dependent  on  a  structural  change  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  College  of 
Physicians  have  numbered  it,  and  classed  it  among  diseases  of  the  muscular 
system.  This  is  also  the  view  adopted  by  Niemeyer,  who  believes  that  the 
long  dispute  as  to  the  nature  of  this  disease  has  been  decided  in  favour  of 
those  who  regard  progressive  muscular  atrophy  as  a  primary  muscular 
affection,  since  almost  all  observers  have  agreed  in  regarding  the  continu- 
ance of  excitability  in  the  atrophied  muscles,  as  long  as  they  contain  mus- 
cular elements,  to  be  the  pathognomoijic  sign  of  the  disease.  ■  Dr.  William 
Eoberts,  in  this  country,  contends  that  the  muscles  are  the  parts  essentially 
diseased,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  cases  of  "wasting  palsy"  which 
he  has  described.  The  lesion  is  of  the  nature  of  a  degeneration.  The 
nerves  and  muscles  alike  retain  their  excitability  till  the  muscles  perish. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  muscles,  Luys 
was  the  first  to  discover  and  describe  alterations  of  the  grey 
matter  of  the  centre  of  the  cord;  and  his  observations  have  been 
confirmed  by  Lockharb  Clarke,  Jaccoud,  and  Charcot.  But  besides  the 
examination  of  the  spinal  cord  made  by  these  men,  there  are  those  made 
by  Gull,  Herard,  Virchow,  and  others,  who  demonstrate  the  nervous 
rather  than  the  muscular  seat  of  the  disease.  Others,  again,  place  the 
origin  of  the  disease  in  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  (Schneevoogh, 
Jaccoud,  Barwinkel,  Remak,  Trousseau).  "  The  opinion  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  steadily  gaining  ground,  that  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  is 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  special  set  of  organic  nerves,  having 
upward  connections  with  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis,  which  are  by  no  means  identical  with  the  central  connections 
of  the  motor  nerve  fibres  of  the  same  muscles.  Assuming  the  existence 
of  such  nutritive  centres,  all  the  clinical  piienomena  of  wasting  palsy, 
and  the  various  findings  of  the  post-mortem  examinations,  admit  of  easy 
explanation,  on  the  supposition  that  these  centres,  or  some  of  their 
ganglionic  connections,  are  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease,  and  the 
numerous  associations  and  complications  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  on 
any  other  hypothesis  "  (Dr.  Willi  AM  Egberts). 

In  all  these  progressive  diseases  the  muscular  tissue  is  only  secondarily 
affected,  and  the  symptoms  depend  upon  those  areas  of  the  cord  and 
medulla  oblongata  which  become  involved  in  the  first  instance,  and  upon 
those  which  afterwards  participate  in  the  pathological  processes  (Althaus, 
L  c,  p.  48). 

(&.)  Causation. — The  question  to  determine  is,  whether  or  not  the 
atrophy  of  the  muscle  is  subsequent  to  the  paralysis.  If  so,  there  are 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  wasting  of  the  muscular  tissue  is  an 
immediate  or  direct  effect  of  the  lesions  in  the  cord ;  and  the  paralysis 
is  generally  too  rapid  to  be  accounted  for  by  mere  inactivity  of  the 
paralysed  muscles.  Dr.  Eoberts  believes  the  disease  to  be  of  "constitu- 
tional origin ;  and  the  evidence  of  this  rests  upon  the  facts,  that  it  is 
transmissible  from  parent  to  offspring,  and  that  in  its  march  it  exhibits 
a  bilateral  symmetry.  Over-exertion  he  traced  as  a  cause  in  a  certain 
set  of  cases  occurring  amongst  the  working  classes  in  males,  in  which 
the  right  hand  and  shoulder  were  more  affected  than  the  left.  Twenty- 
I  we  out  of  sixty-nine  cases  were  of  this  kind.  The  disease  has  been 
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observed  to  follow  cases  of  fever  and  sunstroke,  severe  falls,  and  blows  on 
tbe  back  of  the  head  or  spine;  and  it  is  well  to  observe,  in  all  cases,  whether 
or  not  the  brain  has  received  any  accidental  shock.  It  is  probable  that 
several  distinct  diseases  have  been  described  under  the  name  of  "wasting 
palsy"  (W.  T.  Gairdner). 

(c.)  3forhid  Anatomy.— The  lesions  are  to  be  sought  m  the  nervo-mus- 
cular  system  ;  and  when  death  occurs  in  this  and  other  forms  of  progressive 
paralysis,  it  is  usually  by  some  disorder  of  the  respiratory  apparatus, 
inducing  bronchitis,  hroncJio-pneumoi%ia,  laryngitis,  or  simply  apncea,  from 
paralysis  of  respiratory  muscles.  Lesion  of  the  muscles  is  constant,  and 
nearly  identical  in  all  the  cases.  They  are  wasted  away,  some  slightly, 
some  profoundly,  even  to  annihilation,  then-  place  being  marked  merely  by 
origins  and  insertions,  composed  of  more  or  less  condensed  connective 
tissue.  Where  muscular  tissue  is  visible,  it  has  lost  the  red  hue  of  health, 
appearing  of  a  pale  red  colour,  like  the  flesh  of  a  frog  or  fish.  The  degree 
of  change  into  fat  is  various ;  in  some  no  fat  can  be  found,  in  others  it  is 
abundant,  probably  as  an  after-degeneration.  Under  the  microscope  the 
striped  elementary  muscular  fibres  are  seen  to  be  completely  destroyed, 
the  sarcous  element  being  diffused,  and  in  many  places  converted  into 
oil-globules  and  granular  matter,  whilst  the  sarcolemma,  or  tunic  of  the 
elementary  fibre,  is  broken  down  and  destroyed  (Meryon,  Med.-Ghr. 
Trans.,  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  76).  The  striaj  may  be  distinct,  and  between 
them  grey  or  brilliantly  shining  molecules  are  to  be  seen ;  and  where  no 
stria}  exist,  long  cylinders  occupy  the  place  of  the  primitive  fibres 
(Galliet).  Friedreich  showed  that  there  is  at  first  germination  of  the 
interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  internal  perimysium  between  tiie 
primitive  bimdles ;  the  muscular  corpuscles  are  swollen,  and  their  nuclei 
germinating.    The  transverse  striae  become  cloudy  and  granular. 

With  regard  to  the  nervous  system,  the  central  organs,  the  sfmal  roots 
of  the  nerves,  and  the  peripheral  distribution,  have  each  engaged  attention. 
In  thirteen  only  of  the  105  cases  recorded  by  Eoberts  was  the  spinal 
cord  examined;  and  in  four  instances  it  was  found  diseased.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  again  here  how  imperfect  our  information  is  on  this 
point.  Of  the  lesions  recorded,  a  summary  may  be  stated  as  follows  :— 
(1.)  While  the  spinal  centre  was  considered  sound,  the  anterior  roots  and 
peripheral  distribution  of  the  muscular  nerves  were  extensively  diseased. 
(2.)  Inflammatory  softening  of  the  cord  accompanied  fatty  degeneration 
and  destruction  of  the  anterior  roots;  and  in  one  instance  the  peripheral 
muscular  branches  were  destroyed.  (3.)  Amyloid  degeneration  of  the 
cord,  confined  to  the  posterior  median  columns,  has  been  observed  m  one 
instance,  associated  with  granular  degeneration  of  peripheral  muscular 
branches,  but  with  preservation  of  the  anterior  roots.  (4.)  In  the  cases 
examined  by  Mr.  Lockhart  Clarke,  in  the  regions  of  the  spinal  cord  which  ' 
supplied  the  wasted  muscles,  numerous  patches  of  transparent  granular 
degeneration  were  found,  especially  in  the  grey  substance,  and  generally 
around  or  in  the  vicinity  of  blood-vessels.  The  nerve-cells  were  shrunken 
and  atrophic,  and  they  contained  an  unusual  number  of  coarse  pigment-  \ 
granules,  while  corpora  amylacea  were  abundant  around  the  central  canaJ  : 
of  the  cord,  .  - 

The  more  closely  and  carefully  the  spinal  cord  has  been  examined  aiie. 
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death  by  competent  observers,  the  more  surely  has  it  been  found  diseased. 
Progressive  muscular  atrophy  is  thus  shown  to  be  a  disease  of  the  spinal 
cord,  in  which  a  lesion  aifects  chiefly  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  anterior 
horns  of  the  grey  matter,  whence  the  motor  roots  emerge,  and  which 
preside  over  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles.    The  number  of  wasted  muscles 
is  fairly  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  atrophy  which  is  found  in  the 
anterior  cornua  (Althaus,  1.  c,  p  323).  This  sclerosis  proceeds  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  affecting  some  ganglionic  cells  more  and  others  less  completely, 
some  sooner  and  others  later,  while  some  are  entirely  spared.  Hence 
muscles  in  different  parts  of  the  body  seem  to  be  capriciously  attacked ; 
and  yet  there  is  a  tendency  for  certain  sets  of  muscles,  which  are  either 
co-ordinated  in  function  or  symmetrical,  to  suff'er  at  the  same  time.  There 
is  nothing  specific  in  the  lesion  itself,  which  may  be  either  ordinary  grey 
degeneration,  sclerosing  myelitis,  Clarke's  granular  disintegration,  or  pig- 
mentary degeneration  of  the  cells.    But  the  ultimate  result  is  always  the 
same, — namely,  atrophy  of  the  ganglionic  nerve-cells,  which  perish  one 
after  the  other.    In  all  the  cases  observed  the  muscles  affected  are  those 
under  the  control  of  the  will ;  hence  the  course  of  the  disease  is  easily 
followed,  either  by  the  changes  produced  in  the  external  form  of  the 
parts,  the  absorption  of  masses  of  muscles,  the  displacement  of  bones,  the 
abnormal  position  of  joints  from  loss  of  their  muscular  supports,  or  by  the 
failure  of  certain  movements  which  contribute  to  outward  expression  or 
inward  function ;  such  as,  facial  physiognomy,  deglutition,  vocalisation,  or 
respiration — all  of  which  depend  on  the  operation  of  striped  muscles 
under  the  influence  of  the  will.    When  the  disease  affects  the  muscles  of 
the  limbs,  the  disajypearance  of  the  muscles  causes  very  notable  changes  of 
conformation.    The  rounded  contour  gives  place  to  a  lean  and  withered 
aspect,  the  bony  levers  stand  out  in  unaccustomed  distinctness,  so  that  the 
limb  has  the  a^^pearance  of  a  skeleton  clothed  in  skin  (Roberts).    As  a 
general  rule,  when  one  limb  is  attacked,  its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side 
shares  its  fate ;  when  the  disease  is  unilateral,  the  right  side  is  more 
likely  to  be  its  seat  than  the  left.    But  the  disease  seems  to  be  extremely 
capricious  and  uncertain  in  its  line  of  attack,  scarcely  two  examples  being 
exactly  alike  in  the  combination  of  muscles  implicated,  or  the  relative 
degree  in  which  they  suffer.    But  when  the  malady  affects  the  shoulder 
it  scarcely  ever  fails  to  include  the  upper  arm;  so  also  the  forearm  and 
hand  are  generally  associated  in  the  disease.    In  the  upper  limbs  the 
morbid  action  seems  to  radiate  from  two  centres, — one  in  the  hand,  from 
which  the  forearm  is  invaded;  and  the  other  in  the  shoulder,  from  which 
are  reached  the  muscles  of  the  upper  arm  and  those  which  brace  the 
shoulder-blade  to  the  ribs.    When  the  hand  and  arm  are  destroyed,  the 
evil  does  not  then  pass  up  the  arm,  but  starts  away  to  the  shoulder,  or  to 
the  opposite  hand.    In  the  same  way,  when  the  shoulder  is  first  attacked, 
the  disease  does  not  descend  along  the  upper  and  forearm  to  the  hand, 
but,  passing  over  the  elbow,  it  begins  afresh  in  the  ball  of  the  thumb, 
and  from  that  focus  spreads  up  the  limb;  so  that  the  parts  latest  reached 
are  those  about  the  elbow,  especially  the  masses  that  take  their  rise  from 
the  humeral  condyles. 

Symptoms. — The  invasion  of  wasting  palsy   is   usually  slow  and 
insidious.    It  creeps  on  unawares;  and  the  victim  of  its  attack  only 
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becomes  cognizant  of  the  disease  when  he  notices  some  marked  failure 
in  certain  muscular  powers.  The  tailor  notices  that  he  cannot  hold  his 
needle;  the  shoemaker  wonders  that  he  cannot  thrust  his  awl;  the  masons 
hammer  has  grown  too  heavy  for  his  strength;  the  gentleman  feels  an 
awkvvardness  in  handling  his  pen,  in  pulling  out  his  pocket  handkerchief, 
or  in  putting  on  his  hat  (Roberts).  On  companng  the  weakened 
member  .vith  its  fellow,  it  is  seen  to  be  wasted,  and  the  failure  of  power 
increases;  the  lifting  power  is  reduced  to  nothing;  the  grasp  is  gone; 
and  at  last  palsy  becomes  complete.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease 
commences  in  the  upper  extremities;  and,  if  in  the  legs,  js  probable 
that  the  atrophy  will  spread  to  the  trunk.  In  more  than  one-tlw  d  of  the 
cases  noticed  by  Dr.  Roberts,  the  hand  was  the  member  originally  seized 
and  t^e  exact  spot  nearly  always  the  ball  of  the  thumb;  and  the  right 
hand  more  often  than  the  left.  This  also  is  the  experience  of  Dr.  Althau  . 
Next  to  the  hands,  one  or  other  shoulder  is  the  favourite  starting  point 
Loss  of  power  is  a  chief  phenomenon,  and  it  corresponds  to  the  grade  of 
the  atrophy  of  the  muscle.  It  is  only  in  extreme  cases  that  any  par t  i 
reduced  to  absolute  immobility.  Muscular  vibrations,  consisting  of  httle 
convulsive  t.vitchings  or  quiverings  of  individual  ^^^^^^^^^f  ^^^.^l^^^' 
also  early  phenomena.  They  do  not  impart  any  movement  to  the  nti  e 
muscle;  but  parts  of  the  muscle  seem  to  spring  beneath  the  skiii  n 
quick  momentary  tremors,  undulating  over  t^ie  surface^  Tactile 
sensation  generally  retains  its  delicacy  m  the  skm  over  the  aff  cted 
parts-  but  in  some  cases  anfesthesia  has  been  noticed  with  exag- 
gerated facility  of  reflex  movement,  chiefly  in  the  skin,  over  he  ^nuscles 
fubiect  to  the  quiverings  already  described.  Electric  contractility  exists 
but  is  less  in  the  affected  muscles,  and  the  amount  of  diminution  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  atrophy  (Benedikt,  Duchenne, 

"^^S^'is  by  far  the  most  common  of  the  nervous  symptoms.  It  is 
present  in  about  half  the  cases  recorded.  It  is  generally  transient,  and 
is  usually  most  marked  at  the  commencement.  In  some  cases  the  pain  is 
sharp  and  continuous  in  the  joints  and  along  the  muscles  from  the  outset 
continuing  for  several  months,  with  pain  in  the  dorsal  ^Fne,  and  m  tne 
extremities,  and  in  the  bones  (Remak,  Meyer,  Roberts).  The  advance 
of  the  malady  has,  in  one  case  at  least,  been  attended  by  an  almost 
childish  degree  of  helplessness,  and  a  most  pitiable  state  of  mental  irrita- 
bility and  hypochondriac  depression  (W.  T.  Gairdner,  Ada^ison,  Bell, 
Gull,  Day).  Unusual  sensitiveness  to  low  temperature  is  occasionauy  a 
prominent  and  very  annoying  symptom;  the  temperature  of  the  atiectea 
parts  is  always  lowered.  As  a  rule,  the  general  health  does_  not  seem 
impaired.  Intelligence  is  clear,  judgment  firm,  and  the  emotions  under 
control  till  towards  the  end,  and  aU  the  organic  functions  appear  to  DC 
performed  with  regularity.  .  .  ^  ,  vi. 

Prognosis.— The  progressive  forms  of  paralysis  are  the  most  intractaoie 
in  the  domain  of  Medicine,  and  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis  depends  upon 
the  disease  confining  itself  to  the  extremities  and  the  muscles  thereto 
relating,  or  extending  to  the  trunk  and  face.  The  signs  of  extern  or 
to  the  face  are-a  diminished  mobility  of  the  lips,  a  slur  m  the  articidat  or 
of  words,  frequent  sighing,  and  fibrillary  muscular  tremors  on  difleren 
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parts  of  the  chest,  abdomen,  or  face.  Death  usually  occurs  from  bronchitis, 
as  the  expiratory  muscles  become  involved.  The  expectoration  becomes 
difficult  or  impossible.  Bulbar  paralysis  may  also  supervene.  If  the 
disease  has  been  hereditary,  there  is  every  fear  that  it  will  be  fatal ;  and 
so  also  if  the  lower  limbs  are  first  attacked. 

The  disease  runs  its  course  with  great  slowness.  Some  cases  complete 
their  history  in  six  or  eight  months,  others  linger  on  through  many  years. 
Eecovery,  permanent  arrest  of  the  palsy,  or  death,  are  its  various  termina- 
tions. The  mean  duration  of  the  cases  ending  in  recovery  has  been  one 
year  omd  two  months;  of  those  ending  in  permanent  arrest  of  the  palsy,  the 
mean  duration  of  the  cases  has  been  two  years  and  three  months;  of  those 
terminating  fatally,  the  mean  duration  was  five  years  and  two  months.  The 
longest  duration  of  a  case  ending  in  recovery  has  been  tv:o  and  a  half  years, 
and  the  shortest  period  eight  months.  The  longest  case  ending  in  arrest 
continued  active  for  seven  years,  and  the  shortest  for  Jour  months.  Fatal 
cases  have  not  been  known  to  terminate  under  twelve  months,  while  one 
lingered  for  twenty-three  years,  another  for  eight  years,  and  some  beyond 
four  years  (Egberts). 

In  those  cases  which  terminate  by  permanent  arrest,  the  wasting  of  the 
muscle  ceases,  and  the  limb  continues  for  an  indefinite  period  in  its 
maimed  condition,  neither  amending  nor  deteriorating.  The  muscles 
atrophied  are  not  regenerated,  but  remain  in  statu  quo;  and  those  which 
are  not  completely  atrophied  continue  to  exercise  their  feeble  powers 
under  the  influence  of  the  will,  but  they  never  regain  their  former  bulk 
or  vigour.  After  lying  torpid  for  years,  the  malady  may  awaken  to  new 
and  more  violent  activity  (Aran,  Virchow)  ;  and  temporary  lulls  in  the 
progress  of  the  atrophy  are  common  enough,  but  they  seldom  last  long 
(Egberts).  The  disease  is  invariably  fatal  when  it  invades  the  trunk. 
Also,  when  the  physiognomy  loses  all  expression  from  wasting  of  the 
facial  muscles,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  end  is  near  (Althaus,  1,  c,  p. 
327). 

Treatment  of  wasting  ixdsy  ought  to  be  strictly  a  restorative  one  (see  p. 
308,  Vol.  I.),  believing  that  the  disease  is  one  of  nutritional  deterioration 
of  the  nervous  centres.  Preparations  of  wine  and  of  cod-liver  oil,  with 
localised  faradisation,  are  the  most  likely  agents  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  body  (Althaus).  Local  means  will  aid  the  hygienic — namely,  methodical 
exercise  and  douche  baths,  or  cold  mineral  baths;  so  also  thermal  or  sulphur 
baths,  and  galvanism.  Frictions,  with  stimulating  linaments  (such  as 
camphor  linament),  are  also  favourably  spoken  of  (Duchenne,  Gross,, 
Meyer,  Egberts).  "  Faradisation  "  ought  to  be  practised  at  least  three 
times  a  week,  for  from  five  to  ten  minutes  each  time,  and  continued  at  least 
a  month  before  it  is  given  up,  if  negative  results  are  only  obtained. 
Every  muscle  ought  to  be  faradised  in  a  special  manner,  according  as  it 
has  suffered  more  or  less  in  its  electric  contractility  and  nutrition.  The 
power  of  the  current  ought  never  to  be  strong.  When  the  sensibility  of 
the  muscle  returns,  the  intensity  of  the  current  may  be  diminished,  •  Its 
appHcation  should  never  be  protracted  beyond  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at 
the  most — one  minute,  on  an  average,  being  allowed  to  each  muscle,  or 
distributed  over  several  at  a  time. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  turns  out,  as  the  searching  examinations  of 
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Mr  Lockhart  Clarke  and  others  woukl  tend  to  show,  that  these  forms  of 
progressive  paralysis  or  "wasting  palsy"  are  always  associated  with 
disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  efforts  of  treatment  should,  m  the  first 
instance,  be  directed  to  that  part  of  the  cord  corresponding  to  the  connec- 
tions of  the  nerves  with  the  site  of  lesions-the  line  of  treatment  to  be 
pursued  being  determined  by  the  general  symptoms  The  application  of 
{lie  constant  current  of  electricity-the  i^stYm  electrode  being  placed  m  the 
region  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  and  the  negative  electrode  upon  the 
cervical  and  upper  dorsal  regions  of  the  spine-has  been  followed  by  long 
amelioration,  if  not  by  a  positive  cure,  in  ^he  hands  of  Remak  and 
Benedikt  (Clymer,  in  New  York  Medical  Journal,  1866,  Yol.  iii.). 


PARALYSIS  FROM  PSEUDO-HYPERTROPHY  OF  MUSCLES. 

Definition.—^  disease  in  ivMch,  with  granular  degeneration  of  certain 
portions  of  the  cord,  and  germination  of  connective  tissue  in  the  sciatic,  tihal  and 
veroneal  nerves,  there  also  occurs  germination  of  the  connective  and  adipose 
tissue,  hy  which  the  circumference  of  the  affected  limhs  is  very  much  increased, 
with  simultaneous  ivasting  of  the  muscular  fibres,  which  causes  loss  of  motcr 
power  in  the  extremities.  ^,  •  x  _  „f  jjc 

Pathology.— (a.)  History.— By  Friedreich  and  others  this  form  of  dis- 
ease is  looked  upon  as  a  form  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  modified 
by  its  occurrence  during  childhood.  It  was  first  described,  m  1838,  by 
two  Neapolitan  physicians-Corte  and  Giojco,  and  afterwards  by  Dr 
Meryon  in  1852.     Its  relations  to  muscular  atrophy  are,  however,  still 

""^TbrCausation.-Thc  disease  occurs  particularly  in  childhood,  and  almost 
always  in  boys,  when  want  of  exercise  and  fatty  food  tend  to  induce  the 
morbid  changes  characteristic  of  the  disease.  it,. 

(c)  MorUd  Anatomy.— It  is  not  absolutely  decided  whether  and  what 
the  alterations  of  the  nervous  centres  are  which  are  connected  with  this 
disease.  In  a  few  cases  granular  disintegration  of  certain  portions  ot 
the  cord,  and  germination  of  connective  tissue  in  the  sciatic,  tibial,  and 
peroneal  nerves,  has  been  discovered.  The  morbid  process  m  the  muscles 
is  probably  originally  inflammatory,  and  begins  with  germination  ot  tlie 
connective  tissue  from  the  internal  perimysium  and  adventitia  ot  smaller 
blood-vessels.  The  new  growth  becomes  fattily  degenerate,  and  fat,  inter- 
stitial and  interfibriUary,  continues  to  accumulate.  The  primitive  muscu  ax 
fibres  then  waste  by  continuous  absorption  from  pressure ;  but  muscular 
nuclei  increase  in  number,  and  the  fibres  show  granular  cloudiness,  ine 
muscle-masses  seem  to  increase  in  bulk,  but  the  muscles  are  reauy 
atrophic.  They  appear  pale,  white,  and  shining,  and  scarcely  to  De 
distinguished  from  fatty  tissue  (Althaus,  Friedreich,  Duchenne). 

Symptoms.— The  disease  shows  itself  first  in  the  legs,  then  m  the 
thighs,  buttocks,  muscles  of  lumlmr  spine,  and  abdomen.  The  calves  ana 
muscles  of  the  thigh  stand  out  conspicuously,  like  a  youthful  Hercu  es, 
but  withal  the  seeming  strength  of  limb,  the  patient  is  unable  to  stand  or 
walk  properly.  A  steady  increase  in  the  circumference  of  the  l™bs  goes 
on  up  to  a  certain  point;  but  they  have  a  sponge-like  fatty  feel,  quite 
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iunlike  muscular  development.  Fibrillary  twitchings  are  occasionally 
present.  Faradic  and  galvanic  muscular  excitability  are  at  first  diminished, 
and  eventually  completely  lost,  while  electro-muscular  excitability  may  be 
increased.  Pain  in  the  back  may  exist  after  movement,  and  generally 
the  patient  is  unable  to  sit  down  or  rise  up  without  assistance.  No  febrile 
phenomena  exist  at  any  period  of  the  illness.  The  temperature  of  the 
affected  limbs  becomes  diminished.  Intelligence  becomes  defective  as  the 
disease  progresses.  (See  cases  described  by  Dr.  B.  Foster,  of  Birmingham, 
Lancet,  May  8,  1869.  I  have  also  seen  one  similar  case  in  the  practice  of 
Dr.  Lake,  of  Southampton,  in  1873.) 

Prognosis. — The  disease  is  not  so  dangerous  to  life  as  progressive 
muscular  atrophy ;  and  in  cases  which  have  ended  fatally,  death  has  been 
•due  to  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs ;  and  when  once  distinct 
enlargement  of  the  muscles  takes  place,  nothing  avails  to  delay  the  fatal 
progress  of  the  disease  (Bristowe). 

Treatment  is  similar  to  that  described  in  the  previous  affection. 


progressive  LOCOMOTOR  ATAXY — Syn.,  TABES  DORSALIS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Ataxia  Motus;  French  Eq.,  Ataxie  Locomotrice  Progressive 
(Duchenne);  German  Eq.,  Ataxie  Locomotrice;  Italian  Eq., 
Atassia  Locomotrice. 

Definition. — A  peculiar  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  characterised  by  unsteady 
<tnd  disorderly  muscular  movements  (but  with  muscular  power  entire),  and  more 
■or  less  progressive  loss  of  the  faculty  of  co-ordinating  power  {voluntary  and 
instinctive).  There  is  sometimes  tempm-ary  diplopia,  with  unequal  contraction 
■of  the  pupils.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  slowly  progressive ;  and  the  ana- 
tomical lesion  is  generally  a  {chronic  myelitis  in  the  form  of)  ribbon-like  sclerosis 
of  the  white  posterior  columns  and  horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  posterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  leading  to  grey  degeneration,  sometimes  with  peripheral 
structure-change  in  the  cranial  nerves,  and  chiefly  the  second,  third,  and  sixth 
pairs,  in  cases  where  the  sight  is  affected.  The  disease  generally  begins  in  the 
lumbar  region,  and  may  extend  throughout  the  entire  cord,  as  far  as  the  upper 
cervical  portion,  and  even  into  the  medidla  oblongata. 

Pathology. — (a.)  History. — It  has  received  various  names,  some  sug- 
gestive of  its  progressive  nature  from  bad  to  worse ;  such  as,  Progressive 
locomotor  ataxy,  Progressive  motorial  asynergia  (from  a,  privative,  and 
avvEpyoq,  joint  work,  co-operation).  Consumption  of  the  spinal  cord,  Tabes 
dorsalis,  or  grey  degeneration  {degenerative  atrophy,  Friedreich)  of  the 
■white  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  (Leyden),  Cerebral  paraplegia  of 
Dr.  Gull,  and  Leno-myelitis  posterior  chronica,  or  Sclerosis  of  the  posterior 
•columns  of  Erb. 

Forms  of  spinal  disease,  under  the  name  of  Tabes,  have  been  long  known 
and  described ;  but  it  is  chiefly  to  English  and  German  physiologists  and 
pathologists  that  we  owe  the  recognition  of  its  peculiar  form  of  motor 
disturbances,  namely— those  of  inco-ordination  {ataxy,  from  a,  privative,  and 
ra^iQ,  order,  want  of  order),  as  distinguished  from  paralysis.  Dr.  Todd  of 
King's  College,  London,  was  the  first  to  draw  this  distinction  between. 
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this  disease  and  paralysis.  He  stated  that  two  kinds  of  paralysis  might 
be  noticed  in  the  lower  limbs,  namely — (1.)  Simple  impairment  or  loss  of 
voluntary  motion;  (2.)  diminution  or  total  absence  of  the  power  of  co- 
ordinating movements,  so  that  while  considerable  muscular  power  remained 
the  patient  found  great  difficulty  in  walking,  and  the  gait  became  so 
tottering  and  uncertain  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  patient  was 
easily  displaced. 

(&.)  Causation. — It  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  aflfections  of  the  spinal 
cord.  The  disease  is  one  of  middle  life ;  most  common  in  the  prime  of 
life,  between  thirty  and  fifty  years  of  age ;  it  is  very  rare  in  youth  or  old 
age.  It  is  also  more  frequent,  in  a  very  large  proportion,  in  males  than 
females.  The  only  positive  determining  causes  seem  to  be  prolonged 
bodily  hardships — e.g.,  exposure  to  damp,  cold,  depression  of  the  nervous 
system  from  insufficient  diet;  also,  bodily  and  mental  exhaustion,  combined 
with  trouble  and  anxiety;  venereal  excesses,  especially  onanism.  If  there 
be  a  hereditary  history  of  various  nervous  diseases  (a  nmropathic  tendency) 
motorial  asynergia  may  be  connected  with  those  diseases,  and  ascribed  to  a 
common  origin ;  so  that  parents  may  transmit  to  their  children  only  the 
predisposition  to  tabes — a  certain  weakness  and  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system,  or  imperfect  development  of  certain  portions  of  the  same. 
Evidences  of  tabes  are  also  often  developed  after  typhus  fever,  articular 
rheumatism,  and  acute  pneumonia ;  also,  after  repeated  labours  and  abor- 
tions; serious  losses  of  blood,  or  too  prolonged  lactation;  and  diphtheria. 

(c.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — To  Professor  Virchow,  Tiirck,  Rokitansky,  and 
Leyden,  in  Germany,  and  to  Sir  William  Gull  and  Lockhart  Clarke,  in 
this  country,  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  this 
disease.  The  essential  anatomical  lesions  are  found  in  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and,  exceptionally, 
in  those  of  the  extremities.  The  membranes  of  the  cord  are  generally 
unaffected,  or  merely  congested — sometimes  thickened  posteriorly  by 
exudations  adherent  to  each  other  and  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
cord.  The  pia  mater  is  constantly  thickened,  opaque,  or  cloudy,  and  more 
or  less  adherent  to  the  posterior  columns.  The  degeneration  and  atrophy 
of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  cause  the  cord  to  seem  flat  in  its 
antero-posterior  diameter.  The  posterior  median  fissure  is  effaced,  or 
marked  only  by  a  whitish  line.  The  wasting  consists  of  an  atrophy  with 
disintegration  of  the  nerve  fibres  (gelatiniform  degeneration  of  Cruveilhier 
and  Virchow),  with  germination  of  the  connective  tissue,  giving  to  the 
columns  a  greyish-red  transparent  aspect.  It  always  commences  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  posterior  fissure,  close  under  the  pia  mater;  and 
thence  it  spreads  towards  the  sides  and  the  grey  commissure.  On  section 
the  diseased  part  always  exhibits  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  with  the  base 
towards  the  pia  mater.  Corpora  amylacea  are  found  imbedded  in  the 
connective  tissue.  The  blood-vessels  which  traverse  the  columns  are 
loaded  on  their  external  coats,  and  surrounded,  to  a  variable  depth,  with 
oil  globules  and  granules  of  various  sizes.  The  dorso-lumhar  region  of  the 
cord  is  the  most  constant  site  of  lesion,  which  may  involve  from  one  or 
two  inches  to  nearly  the  whole  extent,  and  may  extend  in  depth  to  the 
surface  of  the  lateral  columns,  and  occasionally  even  along  the  edges  of 
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the  anterior  columns.  Localised  areas  of  some  widely-spread  degeneration 
have  even  affected  the  extremities  of  the  posterior  cornua  and  deeper 
parts  of  the  grey  substance  (Lockhart  Clarke,  Lancet,  June  10,  1865). 
The  posterior  nerve-roots,  both  within  the  cord  and  after  leaving  its 
substance,  are  similarly  involved  in  the  degeneration.  They  are  dis- 
coloured, grey,  translucent,  thin,  and  atrophic,  resembling  connective-tissue 
cords  rather  than  nerves — an  appearance  especially  well  marked  in  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  cauda  equina.  The  general  progress  of  the  disease 
in  the  cord  seems  to  indicate  a  central  commencement  advancing  to  the 
periphery.  The  dura  mater  of  the  cord  generally  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  clear  or  turbid  fluid.  In  the  later  stages  the  degenerated  parts 
of  the  medulla  shrink  away.   The  parts  become  hard  and  less  transparent. 

These  anatomical  lesions  (so  exactly  limited  to  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  cord,  and  the  roots  issuing  therefrom)  by  no  means  account  for  all 
the  symptoms  which  are  clinically  recognised  as  distinctive  of  this  disease. 
The  nature  of  the  peculiarly  characteristic  gait  is  sometimes  referred  for 
explanation  to  the  loss  of  the  "muscular  sense"  of  Bell,  or  the  loss  of 
"sense  of  muscular  activity"  of  Gerdy;  or  something  equivalent.  The 
inco-ordination  is  essentially  a  reflex  disorder;  and  the  lesions  involve 
the  co-ordinating  centres  (posterior  column  of  spinal  cord)  of  certain 
muscular  acts,  such  as  walking  and  standing.  Some  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  disease  suggest  involvement  of  the  sympathetic — e.g.,  the  vesical 
phenomena,  also  the  phenomena  of  irregular  contractions  of  the  pupils, 
and  their  becoming  dilated  during  paroxysms  of  pain,  or  when  the  legs 
or  arms  were  pricked  or  pinched,  with  local  perspiration  increased  in  some 
parts  only  of  the  skin — e.g.,  forehead,  palms  of  hands,  and  fingers'* 
(Bazirb). 

The  disease,  then,  is  a  peculiar  one  of  the  nervous  system,  commencing 
insidiously  with  evidence  of  disorder  of  some  of  the  cranial  nerves,  per- 
version of  sensibility  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  ultimately  giving  place 
to  inco-ordination  of  motion — always  associated  with  degeneration  of  the 
posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  and  posterior  nerve-roots,  but  without 
loss  of  muscular  power  or  impairment  of  the  intellect.  The  connecting 
links  between  the  initial  disorders  of  the  cranial  nerves  (adviincing 
centrically)  and  the  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  (progressing  peripherally) 
have  not  yet  been  made  out. 

In  addition  to  these  characteristic  post-mortem  lesions,  there  is  evidence 
during  life,  both  at  the  commencement  and  throughout  the  course  of 
the  disease,  of  localised  congestions,  expressed  by  rachalgia  and  spinal 
tenderness. 

Symptoms. — The  outset  of  the  disease  is  insidious  and  slow.  Pains, 
generally  ascribed  to  rheumatism  or  neuralgia,  but  now  known  to  be  of 
spinal  origin,  first  attract  attention,  particularly  in  damp  weather.  These 
pains  may  be  fixed  and  aching,  or  lancinating,  neuralgiform  pains,  darting, 
piercing,  and  transitory;  or  lively,  stabbing,  boring  pains,  described  as 
shooting  through  the  part  like  lightning,  and  lasting  for  days  or  nights,  or 

*  Dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  known  to  result  from  disease  of  the  third  cranial  nerve 
or  its  roots ;  section  or  lesion  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  cervical  portion ;  intravertebral 
section  of  the  two  upper  dorsal  nerves,  followed  by  irritation  of  the  peripheral  ends  of 
the  cut  roots. 
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for  hours.    Affections  of  the  second,  third,  fifiK  and  sixth  pairs  of  cranial 
nerves,  sometimes  with  headache,  giving  rise  to  imperfect  or  double  vision, 
strabismus,  or  contractions  of  the  pupil,  or  dilatations,  or  deafness,  are 
also  insidious  phenomena  which  may  attract  early  notice.    These  several 
phenomena  generally  appear  at  different  times  and  singly,  although  some- 
times several  together  j  and,  after  persisting  for  some  time,  may  pass 
awav  to  recur  again  at  intervals  of  months,  and  afterwards  more  frequently, 
and  continuing  so  for  years  without  further  symptoms.   Weakness  m  some 
of  the  limbs  may  supervene,  but  no  actual  paralysis.    Another  distressing 
harbin"-er  of  the  disease  is  incontinence  of  urine,  associated  with  sper- 
matorrhoea during  the  night,  with  a  great  proclivity  to  sexual  congress, 
which  is  no  mere  impotent  desire,  but  results  in  effective  sexual  inter- 
course.   After  a  period,  however  (of  perhaps  two  years),  the  emissions  on 
sexual  intercourse  become  hasty,  and  a  gradual  loss  of  sexual  desire  and 
the  power  of  erection  supervenes.    The  bladder  becomes  irritable.  Con- 
stipation is  occasional,  when  the  pains  are  severe,  and  it  always  aggravates 
them.    Transient  tickling  sensations  prevail  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  lips,  nose,  cheeks,  forehead,  with  occasional  numbness  of  the 
feet  and  arms,  and  the  peculiar  feelings  of  so-called  "pms  and  needles,  as 
if  they  were  asleep."   After  another  long  interval  (say  of  two  more  years), 
undue  fatigue  after  walking  is  experienced  5  the  legs  give  way  under  the 
wei-ht  of  the  body,  and  there  is  a  sensation  as  if  the  patient  walked  on 
a  spring-board,  and  could  not  keep  his  balance.     These_  feehngs  may 
disappear  and  return;  and  eventually  cutaneous  hyper^esthesia  or  neura  gia 
of  the  skin  (one  side  of  the  scrotum,  testicle,  buttock,  or  external  part  ot 
the  thigh),  always  unilateral,  supervenes.    Paralysis  takes  no  part  m  the 
phenomena;  but  rather  disturbed  co-ordination  of  muscular  movements, 
as  originally  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Todd,  and  afterwards  described  by 
Duchenne  as  characterising  a  new  disease.     Motorial  mco-ordination, 
however,  may  not  come  on  till  after  a  period  of  several  years  (four  or 
five)  of  suffering  from  such  nervous  symptoms.    The  pains  then  occur 
very  irregularly,  and  last  from  a  few  hours  to  many  days.    At  times  they 
dart  from  limb  to  hmb,  or  from  one  part  of  a  limb  to  another;  or,  hxmg 
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sensation.  The  pains  leave  behind  them  a  stiffness  and  soreness  ot  the 
part.  There  may  be  atrophy  of  the  optic  disc,  with  contracted  pupil; 
cutaneous  anaesthesia  of  the  soles  of  the  feet,  legs,  forearms,  and  lips;  ana 
tactile  sensibility  seems  slowly  conducted  to  the  sensory  centre  ihere  is 
decided  diminution  of  cutaneous  and  muscular  sensibility.  ihe  floor  is 
no  longer  distinctly  felt  by  the  feet ;  the  foot  seems  to  rest  on  wool,  son 
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sand,  or  on  a  bladder  filled  with  water.  The  rider  no  longer  feels  the 
resistance  of  the  stirrup,  and  desires  to  shorten  the  stirrup-leathers,  n 
the  patient  also  does  not  see  his  movements,  the  power  of  co-ordination 


will  be  still  more  uncertain;  if,  while  erect,  he  closes  his  eyes,  he  imme- 
diately begins  to  sway  about  and  totter.  If  he  closes  his  eyes  m  the 
horizontal  position,  he  cannot  tell  the  location  of  Ms  limbs-he  cannot 
tell  whether  the  right  foot  or  leg  is  crossed  over  the  left  or  the  reverse 
(Romberg).  Eeflex  movements  are  not  excited  by  tickling  the  soies  01 
the  feet.  A  painful  feeling  of  constriction  as  if  by  a  t^g^^t  band  is 
.sometimes  experienced  round  the  body;  and  the  sensation  ot  bearm^ 
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doAvii,"  in  the  perineum  and  rectum,  \vith  constipation,  prevails.  The 
bladder  imperfectly  empties  itself,  and  cannot  retain  the  urine  after 
experiencing  the  desire  to  void  it.  The  desire  to  pass  it  is  frequent  and 
imperative,  especially  during  the  night.  Some  degree  of  paralysis  of  the 
bladder  is  indicated  by  diminished  force  in  the  strain  of  urine — the  jet 
is  not  well  arched,  and  drops  dribble  away  after  the  act  is  believed  to  be 
over.  The  urine  sometimes  passes  involuntarily.  Sexual  desire  is 
■eventually  abolished.  The  gait  is  characteristic.  The  steps  are  quick, 
short,  and  jerking.  The  leg  and  foot  are  well  lifted  from  the  ground, 
but  they  are  thrown  spasmodically  and  forcibly  forward,  the  whole  limb 
being  extended.  In  bringing  the  foot  down,  the  heel  strikes  the  ground 
first.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the  limbs  are  thrown  involimtarily  to 
the  right  or  left  without  purpose,  and  without  the  power  of  restraining 
in  any  way  their  irregular  movements.  In  walking,  the  eyes  are  kept 
fixed  on  the  legs ;  and  a  stick  is  used,  over  the  handle  of  which  a  hand- 
kerchief may  be  placed  to  increase  the  surface  of  contact  required  by  the 
numbness  of  the  hand.  The  muscular  force  remains  good,  so  that  efi'orts 
to  bend  or  extend  a  limb  against  the  will  can  be  resisted  with  strength. 
Involuntary  jerkings  of  the  limbs  in  bed  prevent  sleep.  It  is  especially 
at  starting  that  the  patient  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  maintaining 
equilibrium.  When  muscular  inco-ordination  of  the  upper  extremities 
supervenes,  the  fingers  become  numb,  and  objects  are  handled  with 
increasing  clumsiness.  The  clothes  cannot  be  buttoned,  nor  small  things 
removed  from  the  pockets  by  the  fingers.  If  the  patient  is  set  on  his 
legs  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  his  feet  close  together,  although  he  has 
muscular  power  to  stand,  yet  he  cannot  preserve  his  body  from  falling, 
■or  guide  himself  in  taking  a  few  steps  in  the  dark  or  with  liis  eyes  shut. 
He  has  no  idea  of  the  position  of  his  lower  e.'tremities  except  from  sight. 

Eeflex  action  of  the  tendons  is  also  entirely  absent  in  tabes,  but 
whether  this  takes  place  before  or  after  ataxy  supervenes  is  still  undeter- 
mined. Westphal  first  called  attention  to  this  point.  He  and  Professor 
Erb  have  found  that  reflex  action  may  be  produced  from  tendons  by  giving 
them  a  light  tap  with  the  finger,  most  easily  seen  in  the  tendon  of  the 
rectus  femoris,  at  the  ligamentum patellce  ("patella  tendon  reflex");  but  it 
may  also  be  produced  on  the  tench  Achillis  and  triceps  muscle  of  the  arm. 
Erb  considers  its  absence  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  tabes  dorsalis,  and 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  constant  (Buzzard). 

Trophic  disturbances  are  also  to  be  noted  in  the  occurrence  of  erup- 
tions of  herpes,  of  lichen,  and  of  something  like  pemphigus  ;  in  atrophy  of 
single  muscles,  or  of  groups  of  muscles ;  also,  in  disturbances  of  nutrition 
of  the  joints.  This  joint  afi'ection  generally  manifests  itself  before  ataxy 
sets  in,  most  frequently  in  the  knee-joint ;  and  after  that,  in  order,  in 
the  shoulder-joint,  elbow,  hip,  and  wrist.  There  is  sudden  and  consider- 
able swelling  of  the  joint,  from  accumulation  of  fluid,  without  pain,  red- 
ness, or  heat,  and  generally  also  without  fever,  and  sometimes  with 
«onsiderable  swelling  of  the  whole  limb.  Although  painless,  the  affection 
is  generally  destructive  of  the  articular  extremities  of  the  joint.  Sub- 
luxation, or  spontaneous  luxations  take  place,  so  that  at  the  knee-joint  a 
peculiarly  striking  hyper-extension  of  the  leg  takes  place.  Abnormal 
frability  of  the  bones  also  occurs. 
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The  prolonged  course  of  the  disease  is  characterised  by  frequent  natural 
pauses  in  its  progress,  sometimes  lasting  for  a  long  time,  before  its  onward 
progress  is  resumed-a  point  to  be  borne  in  mmd  m  the  treatment  of  the 

'^'paresis  of  the  oculo-motor  and  aUucens  occasionally  occurs  as  shown  by 
.Z/^.%^a,less  frequently  by  stralismus  and  j^tms  of  the  upper  lid,  and  lastly 
by  «ia  «.,si.  and  psychical  disturbances.    Those  symp  oms  indicate  th 
the  disease  is  progressing  to 'the  cerebral  centres.    Atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve  has  been  traced  as  far  as  the  co?yom  ffwatZni^emma. 

Electro-muscular  sensibility  is  generally  lessened;  and  durmg  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  there  is  neither  paralysis  of  muscles  nor  wasting  of 
thetr  substance,  nor  defective  nutrition  of  the  limbs.  _  The  P^t^ent  may  be 
stron-  enough  to  bear  and  to  carry  considerable  weight;  so  that  there  is 
not  muscular  weakness,  far  less  paralysis  in  the  ordinary  «en«e  of  the 
term.  The  seeming  paralysis  is  entirely  due  to  the  peculiar  deficiency  m 
the  power  of  co-ordinating  voluntary  movements.  But  at  last  the  final 
stage  of  true  paralysis  and  increasing  cachexia  supervenes  Motor  power 
diminishes,  and  finally  reaches  the  stage  of  complete  paraplegia.  The  legs 
grow  stiff,  contractures  set  in,  the  muscles  "^^^'^^^  '""^l^'^^Jri^^ 
^ted,  and  the  extremities  grow  thm  and  skeleton-like._  The  appetit 
diminishes,  the  bowels  become  more  and  more  sluggish  m  function  and 
beyond  control.  Cystitis  with  its  results  supervene.  ^  Bedsores  set  in 
wilh  increasing  febrile  phenomena,  and  death  soon  te/mmates  a  disease  of 
prolon-ed  suft'ering.  Its  duration  ranges  from  a  few  months  to  thirty 
IcaS'whh  a  mean  duration  of  sevm  years  in  119  cases  whose  progress 

'tS^o"  of  the  disease  the  differential  diagnosis 

is  between  intracranial  lesion  and  the  peripheric  lesions  of  the  cranial 
nerves  which  characterise  the  commencement  of  progressive  locomotor 
ataxy.'  Here  the  ophthalmoscope  becomes  of  use.  In  the  amaurosis  oi 
intracranial  disease  there  is  always  evidence  of  recent  or  V^"^ 
the  optic  disc;  but  such  is  not  the  case  m  this  disease  (H.  JACKSONj 
Care  must  also  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  disease  with  progressive 

muscular  atrophy.  ,    ,   .  -4.  4.;„„arv 

Prognosis  is  decidedly  unfavourable.  The  lesions  may  remain  stationary 
for  long  periods,  but  recovery  rarely,  if  ever,  takes  place,  and  eventually 
the  disease  progresses  onwards  to  death;  the  immediate  cause  of  whica 
are  lesions  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  with  softening,  haemorrhage,  and 
proc^ressive  muscular  atrophy  ;  or  acute  inflammation  of  the  urinary  organs 
and  extensive  sloughs  over  the  sacrum.  The  majority,  however^  di 
during  the  course  of  intercurrent  diseases,  not  directly  connected  with  tne 
motorial  asynergia— namely,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  typhoid  lever, 
pneumonia,  pericarditis,  and  dysentery.  , .    •  f.^n+mPnL 

Treatment.— No  benefit  is  to  be  got  from  antiphlogistic  treatment, 
unless  there  be  marked  evidences  of  inflammatory  irritatron.  _  Dry  cup- 
pin-  may  be  of  use  for  the  relief  of  pain.  Derivatms  are  likewise  useless 
Thermal  baths  are  also  injurious.  Cool  sponging  of  the  body  of  S^^at 
use ;  and  cold-water  treatment  generally,  especially  the  use  of  the  coia 

''Sy^itlhe  form  of  pUospUates  of  metals  and  salts,  of  diluted  phos- 
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pliork  acid,  as  a  drink  in  the  daily  allowance  of  water,  of  phosphate  of  soda 
as  an  aperient,  may  be  given  with  benefit.  Strychnine  is  objectionable.  Nitro- 
muriatic  acid  as  a  tonic,  and  cod-liver  oil  as  a  dietetic  agent,  may  also  be  of 
use.  Cannabis  Indica  and  belladonna  give  the  greatest  relief  to  the  pains. 
Nitrate  of  silver  is  recommended  by  Wunderlich,  in  doses  gradually  increas- 
ing to  half  a  grain  daily.  Phosphuret  of  iron  is  also  recommended.  Dr. 
Althaus  recommends  sulphur  baths  as  adjuvants,  relieving  pains  and  dimin- 
ishing numbness. 

Flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin,  and  chills  from  cold  and  damj> 
carefully  avoided,  by  the  use  of  a  chamois  leather  or  spun  silk  close-fitting 
jacket  over  the  flannel,  and  reaching  from  the  height  of  the  clavicles  as 
low  as  the  folds  of  the  nates  behind.  The  diet  ought  to  be  of  the  most 
nutritious  materials  which  the  patient  can  digest. 

So  long  as  there  is  active  local  hypersemia,  the  use  of  electricity  is 
hurtful.  Faradisation  may  be  of  use  in  restoring,  to  some  extent,  sensi- 
bility to  the  skin,  where  local  cutaneous  aniesthesia  has  prevailed,  after 
which  patients  seem  to  walk  better  for  a  time;  but  when  used  at  all, 
electricity  ought  only  to  be  employed  during  the  pauses  in  the  course  of 
the  disease,  and  then  with  great  caution,  in  the  form  of  a  constant  current, 
lather  than  the  induced  current,  or  faradisation.  The  current  should  be 
very  weak  at  first,  and  the  daily  application  for  not  longer  than  from  three 
to  six  minutes,  extended  over  months.  Memeyer  has  had  no  success 
either  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  the  constant  current  of  electricity;  but  he 
recommends  them  to  be  tried. 


D. — Local  Paralyses. 

Latin  Eq.,  Paralysis  ex  Parte;  French  Eq.,  Paralysie  Locale;  German 
Eq.,  Oertliche  Ldhmung;  Italian  Eq.,  Paralisi  Locale. 

Definition. — Paralyses  limited  to  particular  sets  or  groups  of  muscles. 
Pathology. — Of  this  form  there  are  seyeral  varieties  which  require 
special  consideration,  namely: — 

I.  Paralyses  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Eye — i.e.,  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the 
oculo-motorius,  the  trochlearis,  and  abducens. — Paralyses  of  these  muscles  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  either  alone  or  as  concomitant  symptoms  of  vari- 
ous cerebral  and  spinal  diseases. 

(a.)  Causation. — Rheumatic  paralysis  from  cold  most  frequently  affects 
the  abducens  and  oculo-motor  nerves.  The  trochlearis  is  seldom  aifected. 
Blows  on  the  eye,  and  penetrating  wounds,  are  the  next  most  frequent 
cause.  Next  come  diseases  of  the  brain  (ha3morrhages  and  tumors)  in  the 
pons  and  cerebral  peduncles,  the  vicinity  of  the  cerebral  ganglia,  and  near 
the  fourth  ventricle ;  also  in  bulbar  paralysis  and  paralysis  of  the  cerebral 
nerves.  Affections  of  the  spinal  cord,  such  as  tabes  and  locomotor  ataxy, 
are  generally  accompanied  by  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  indi- 
cate anatomical  changes  progressing  upwards  from  the  cord  to  the  nerve 
centres.  Syphilis,  diphtheria,  and  acute  diseases,  are  also  to  be  noted  as 
causes  of  such  paralysis. 
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Symptoms  are  dependent  on  the  extreme  exactness  of  the  associated 
and  accommodative  actions  of  the  ocular  muscles  in  binocular  vision. 
Disturbances  in  function  of  any  ocular  muscle  at  once  produces  disturbance 
of  vision,  diplopia,  and  unsymmetrical  position  of  the  globes.  There  is 
some  defect  of  the  absolute  mobility  of  the  eye  in  the  direction  of  the 
action  of  the  paralysed  muscle,  perceptible  generally  when  the  two  eyes 
are  compared.  In  many  cases  an  overlapping  or  confused  doulile  image 
may  be  observed,  the  patient  complaining  of  indistinct  vision  only,  the 
vision  being  good  for  each  eye  alone.  There  is  also  false  projection  of  the 
field  of  vision,  which  is  displaced  in  the  direction  of  the  action  of  th'e 
paralysed  muscle — e.g.,  in  the  case  of  the  ahducens  towards  the  outer  side ; 
and  in  paralysis  of  the  rectus  inferior  downwards.  Giddiness  is  a  frequent 
and  characteristic  symptom. 

1.  (a.)  Complete  paralysis  in  the  region  of  distribution  of  the  - oculo-motor 
nerve  affects  the  foUowing  mnsdes -.—Levator  palpebrce  superioris,  rectus 
superior,  rectus  internus,  rectus  inferior,  obliquiis  inferior,  musctdus  sphincter 
iridis,  and  musculus  accommodatorius.  Hence,  the  upper  eyelid  hangs 
motionless  to  the  lower  border  of  the  cornea,  without  the  power  of 
raising  it  {ptosis).  The  eye  is  almost  motionless.  Movements  inwards, 
upwards,  and  directly  downwards,  are  completely  abolished.  Eotation 
outwards  is  preserved.  Eveiy  effort  to  move  the  eye  causes  it  to  rotate 
downwards  and  outwards,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  external  rectus  and 
superior  oblique ;  and  the  eye  eventually  becomes  fixed  in  this  position 
by  the  gradual  contraction  of  these  muscles.  The  pupil  is  dilated  and 
immovable.  The  power  of  accommodation  is  greatly  diminished.  Double 
images  appear  in  almost  the  whole  field  of  vision,  and  fixation  is  only 
possible  in  a  downward  and  outward  direction.  The  eye  is  generally  kept 
closed  by  the  patient,  on  account  of  the  giddy  feeling  superinduced  by 
its  attempted  use,  although  vision  is  prevented  by  the  ptosis. 

{b.)  Paralysis  of  the  levator  palpebrm  sitperioris  (Ptosis)  may  be  quite 
isolated  (as  from  injuries) ;  but  it  is  frequently  associated  with  paralysis  of 
the  superior  rectus.  The  upper  lid  hangs  motionless ;  the  fissure  of  the 
lids  is  narrowed.  AVhen  the  eye  is  directed  upwards  the  lid  is  not 
raised. 

(c.)  Paralysis  of  the  rectus  superior  impairs  the  power  of  turning  the  eye 
upwards.  The  line  of  vision  may  not  be  in  the  horizontal  plane,  or  but 
slightly  raised  above  it.  The  visual  axis  is  directed  more  downwards  than 
in  the  sound  eye.  The  cornea  diverges  outwards  from  the  action  of  the 
■  inferior  oblique.  The  double  images  are  superimposed  vertically,  and 
slightly  decussate,  that  of  the  paralysed  eye  being  the  higher.  Objects  in 
the  lower  half  of  the  field  of  vision  are  seen  singly.  The  field  of  vision  of 
the  paralysed  eye  is  projected  upwards,  and  the  head  is  depressed  to  avoid 
the  double  images.    Giddiness  rarely  occurs. 

(d.)  Paralysis  of  the  rectus  internus  impairs  the  power  of  rotating  the 
globe  inwards.  When  paralysis  is  complete  no  movement  can  be  effected 
beyond  the  vertical  line.  The  eye  deviates  outwards  ■  the  axis  of  the  eye 
inclines  outward ;  there  is  divergent  squint.  The  double  images  are  side 
by  side,  and  crossed— the  image  of  the  diseased  eye  being  on  the  healthy 
side.  The  lateral  distances  between  the  images  increases  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  object  toward  the  sound  side.    Objects  appear  single  in  the 
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outer  half  of  the  field  of  vision,  provided  there  is  no  antagonistic  contrac- 
ture, when  diplopia  may  extend  into  the  outer  half  of  the  field  of  vision. 

(e.)  Paralysis  of  the  rectus  inferior  produces  symptoms  the  reverse  of  the 
previous  paralysis.  There  is  impaired  mobility  of  the  eye  dbwnwards. 
The  globe  remains  at  a  higher  level ;  the  visual  axis  deviates  upwards. 
The  cornea  is  turned  a  little  outward,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  superior 
oblique.  The  double  images  are  vertical,  slightly  oblique,  and  crossed, 
the  image  of  the  affected  eye  being  lowest.  Objects  appear  single  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  field  of  vision.  There  is  secondary  deviation  of  the 
sound  eye  downwards  and  outwards ;  the  head  inclines  forwards,  and  giddi- 
ness is  very  marked. 

(/.)  Paralysis  of  the  oUiquus  inferior  is  often  most  easily  recognised  by 
the  secondary  deviation  upwards  and  outwards  of  the  healthy  eye. 
Double  images  are  chiefly  observed  in  the  upper  half  of  the  field  of  vision,, 
standing  not  quite  vertical  to  one  another ;  and  their  vertical  distance 
increasing  as  the  object  is  moved  inwards,  while  their  inclination  to  each 
other  augments  with  rotation  outwards. 

(g.)  Paralysis  of  the  sphincter  iridis  {Mydriasis  paralyticus)  maintains  the 
pupil  in  a  medium  state  of  dilatation.  It  is  nearly  or  completely  motion- 
less when  subjected  to  the  stimulus  of  light.  It  contracts  very  little,  or 
not  at  all,  when  the  eyes  are  strongly  converged,  or  when  efforts  of 
accommodation  are  made.  Vision  is  indistinct  from  circles  of  dispersion, 
and  bright  light  is  intolerable. 

(h.)  Parcdysis  of  the  musculus  accommodatoritis,  or  ciliary  muscle,  may 
occur  independently,  or  complicated  with  mydriasis.  Local  distance  is 
increased.  The  patient  cannot  focus  for  near  objects,  nor  read  small 
print;  hence  size  and  distance  are  incorrectly  estimated.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  common  symptoms  of  diphtheric  puralysis. 

2.  Parcdysis  in  the  region  of  distribution  of  the  trochlearis  nerve  renders  the 
superior  oblique  inactive.  It  is  not  easily  recognised,  because  of  the  func- 
tional association  of  the  superior  oblique  with  the  action  of  other  muscles. 
Motility  of  the  eye  is  but  slightly  affected,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  inner 
and  lower  angle  of  the  field  of  vision.  The  deviation  or  squint  is  inwards 
and  upwards  on  lowering'the  object ;  and  simply  upwards  when  it  is  turned 
far  to  the  healthy  side.  Double  images  appear  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
field  of  vision  on  the  inner  side,  vertically  superimposed,  somewhat  oblique^ 
and  their  distance  increasing  towards  the  healthy  side.  The  feehng  of 
giddiness  is  often  well  marked.  The  head  is  inclined  forwards  and  turned 
to  the  healthy  side,  so  that  objects  are  brought  into  the  upper  and  outer 
quadrant  of  the  field  of  vision.  This  paralysis  is  often  due  to  syphilis  or 
iiijiry,  and  rarely  from  exposure  to  cold. 

3.  Paralysis  of  the  nervus  ahducens  affects  the  external  rectus  only. 
Mobility  of  the  eye  outwards  is  impaired.  The  globe  cannot  b,e  rotated 
outwards  beyond  the  middle  line.  There  is  inward  squint  and  diplopia  in 
the  external  half  of  the  field  of  vision.  The  double  images  are  lateral, 
and  their  distance  increases  as  the  object  is  moved  outwards.  This  para- 
lysis is  the  commonest  from  cold — rheumatism,  and  is  sometimes  bilateral, 
as  in  tabes,  and  after  acute  cerebral  meningitis.  These  varied  paralyses 
of  the  oculo-motor  muscles  may  supervene  suddenly,  as  in  the  course  of  a 
night  in  the  rheumatic  and  apoplectic  forms  ;  or  slowly  and  gradually,  as 
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when  they  result  from  syphilis,  neuritis,  or  chronic  disease  of  the  cerebral 
centres. 

II.  Paralysis  in  the  region  of  distribution  of  the  motor  portion  of  the  tri- 
geminus—i.e.,  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  {masticatory  paralysis  of  the 

face).  The  muscles  most  usually  impaired  in  function  are  the  masseter, 

temporal,  external  and  internal  pterygoids,  supplied  by  the  motor  branch 
of  the  fifth  nerve.  The  paralysis  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  is_  a  symptom 
of  certain  forms  of  bulbar  paralysis;  and  the  lesions  are  usually  intracranial, 
such  as  periostitis,  exostosis,  caries,  extravasations,  aneurisms,  and  tumors 
implicating  the  third  division  of  the  fifth. 

III.  Paralysis  in  the  region  of  distribution  of  the  facial  nerve— Mimetic 
facial  paralysis— or  Bell's  paralysis— affects  the  muscles  of  expression  of  the  face, 
"usually  confined  to  one  side,  hut  sometimes,  though  rarely,  affecting  loth  sides, 
and  apt  to  he  folloimd  hy  contraction  or  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  previously 
paralysed  ("Spasmodic  Tic"  of  Marshall  Hall). 

Pathology.— (^^.)  History.— In  editions  of  this  text-book  previous  to  the 
last  one  (the  Sixth),  erroneous  doctrines  were  stated  regarding  facial 
paralysis,  in  accepting  and  perpetuating  the  views  of  Dr.  Todd,  that  th 
fifth  nerve  is  more  or  less  involved  in  the  paralysing  lesion,  and  in  mixing  up 
the  phenomena  of  facial  paralysis  depending  on  central  or  cerehral  lesion, 
with  facial  paralysis  due  simply  to  lesion  of  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the 
portio  dura.  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Professor  Sanders,  of  Edinburgh, 
for  kindly  directing  my  attention  to  this  error,  and  for  references  to  his 
important  paper  in  the  Lancet  of  October  21,  1865.  From  his  papers 
on  this  subject,  from  the  clinical  lectures  of  the  late  Professor  Trousseau 
on  facial  paralysis,  and  from  Professor  Erb's  exhaustive  article,  the  follow- 
ing account  is  given  of  this  affection  : — 

Causes.— It  is  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  paralysis ;  and  one  of  its 
most  common  causes  is  the  action  of  cold  on  one  side  of  the  face,  by 
exposure  to  the  wind  (coup  de  vent),  especially  to  cold  when  sleeping  in  a 
draught  or  in  the  open  air,  or  exposure  to  cold  after  being  in  a  state 
of  perspiration,  or  sitting  in  a  railway  or  other  carriage  with  the 
side  of  the  face  exi^osed  to  the  wind.  "  Halla  ascribes  the  increasing 
frequency  of  facial  paralysis  to  the  railways.  People  hurry  to  the 
station,  arrive  there  warm,  enter  the  carriage,  and  expose  their  face 
to  the  draught  from  the  window.  The  result  is  palsy  of  the  face" 
(Niemeyer).  There  are  many  ways  in  which  cold  may  produce  these 
"rheumatic"  facial  paralyses,  or  facial  paralysis  from  chill.  The  influ- 
ence of  rheumatism  is  also  conspicuous  in  many  cases,  _  the  patient 
being  seized  as  suddenly  as  in  lumbago,  acknowledging  a  similar  cause ; 
residence  in  a  damp  place,  or  other  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  bemg 
sufficient  to  bring  on  the  attack.  The  influence  of  mental  emotion— a 
sudden  fright  or  start— has  been  known  to  induce  the  paralysis. 

Of  traumatic  lesion  the  facial  paralysis  of  new-born  infants  is  not 
uncommon.  It  is  generally  due  to  the  compression  of  the  trunk  of  the 
facial  nerves  by  the  use  of  the  forceps.  If  such  compression  has  been 
severe  or  excessive,  the  injury  may  be  permanent ;  otherwise,  it  is  soon 
recovered  from.    It  may  occur  from  a  box  on  the  ear.    Wounds  of  the 
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pwtio  dura,  or  fractures  of  the  skull,  involving  lesion  to  the  aqueduct  of 
Fallopius,  may  also  be  followed  by  paralysis,  and  in  all  these  instances  the 
paralysis  is  sudden.  When  the  facial  nerve,  during  some  part  of  its 
course,  is  interrupted  in  its  functions  by  the  secondary  influence  of 
-advancing  organic  disease,  the  nerve  becomes  compressed  gradually,  and 
ultimately  altered.  In  such  cases  the  paralysis  comes  on  slowly.  In 
severe  chronic  inflammation  of  the  internal  ear,  with  destruction  of  the 
tympanum  and  ossicula,  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  becom- 
ing carious,  facial  paralysis  is  apt  to  supervene,  and  the  lesions  may  be 
fatal. 

The  form  of  paralysis  due  to  such  causes  is  that  known  as  peripheral  facial 
hemiplegia;  but  the  paralysis  may  acknowledge  a  cerebral  lesion  as  its 
«ause,  such  as  cerebral  haemorrhages,  lesions  of  the  pons  Varolii,  implicating 
the  fourth  ventricle.  In  such  cases  the  facial  palsy  is  usually  partial, 
afi"ecting  more  especially  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  cheek,  leaving  the 
closing  movements  of  the  eyelids  unaffected.  As  a  rule,  also,  the  paralysis 
due  to  a  cerebral  lesion  gives  rise  to  a  hemiplegia  involving  parts  beyond 
the  face,  such  as  one  or  more  limbs  of  the  affected  side.  But  there  are 
also  instances  in  which  the  paralysis  due  to  a  cerebral  lesion  (small  cerebral 
haemorrhages)  has  been  exclusively  limited  to  the  face  (Graves,  Duplay). 
This  is  in  keeping  with  other  forms  of  hemiplegia  (cerebral)  in  which  the 
paralysis  is  localised ;  as  when  cerebral  haemorrhages  or  apoplectic-like 
seizures  paralyse  the  tongue  only,  or  an  arm,  or  distort  the  features  more 
or  less,  but  generally  combined  with  a  hesitation  in  the  movements  of  the 
leg,  of  which  the  patient  is  unconscious  (Trousseau).  The  previous 
existence  of  peripheral  paralysis  in  such  cases  may  render  superadded 
paralysis  from  a  cerebral  lesion  very  difficult  to  diagnose.  When  the 
cerebral  lesion  ia  limited  to  the  pons  Varolii,  to  slight  injury  to  the  fourth, 
ventricle,  the  paralysis  of  the  face  which  results  has  many  of  the  characters 
■of  the  peripheral  or  Bell's  paralysis,  even  to  the  absence  of  electric  in- 
sensibility of  the  paralysed  muscles  (Vulpian,  quoted  by  Trousseau, 
who,  in  the  course  of  a  very  long  practice,  never  saw  a  case  of  the  kind 
himself). 

Facial  paralysis  may  thus  be  due  to  one  or  other  of  many  causes,  namely 
— (1.)  To  a  lesion  of  the  trunk  simply,  or  of  branches  of  the  portio  dura 
nerve  at  some  part  of  its  course,  generally  through  the  petrous  bone,  and 
independent  of  cerebral  disease.  This  form  of  facial  paralysis  is  some- 
times also  known  as  Bell's  paralysis,  or  peripheral  facial  hemiplegia,  or  mimic 
facial  palsy.  (2.)  Facial  paralysis  may  be  due  to  a  cerebral  lesion — a 
cause  which  acts  upon  the  nerve  before  it  enters  the  internal  auditory 
meatus — in  which  case  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  hemiplegia  of  the 
limbs  on  the  same  side.  This  form  of  facial  paralysis  is  known  as  cerebral 
or  centric  facial  hemiplegia.  (3.)  A  thu'd  form  of  facial  paralysis  is  ascribed 
to  reflex  paralysis  of  the  seventh  nerve,  consequent  on  paralysis  or  lesion  of 
the  fifth  pair,  generally  an  agency  involving  the  peripheral  ramifications 
over  the  face. 

The  first  afifection  is  that  most  frequently  met  with  in  practice ;  and 
although  it  is  not  a  dangerous  form  of  paralysis,  it  is  one  from  which 
recovery  is  very  slow,  and  in  which  prognosis,  as  to  complete  recovery  of 
symmetry  of  the  face,  is  uncertain.    The  nerve  may  be  destroyed  in  the 
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most  frequently  pressed  upon  or  f^T'LI^citcr  or  from  exostosis.  Both 

tra^t,  of  great  interest  '^\^t:^Z  Z'^Srty      means  excludes 
t::S!rJn^^:^  T^^^         ..^d  extreme,,  eo„,p,e. 
sSoms  ana  Phenomem  of  facial  paralysis  are  confined  to  the 

mmmm 

il^nTirhes— namely,  the  posterior  auricular,  a  brancti  irom  iu«  ^  ^ 

ronnected  with  the  great  auricular  nerve  of  the  cervical  plexus  -i 
^ves  off  branches  to  the  digastric  and  stylo-Injoid  ^^^^^^^^^ 
;/«.WaZ  near  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  ^h^/^^/,  ^^^^^  tn  sepa- 
on  the  external  carotid  artery.    The  mam  trunk  of 
rates  into  two  primary  divisions  tjie  larger  of  the  J  b  lug  the  -^.^ 
facial,  which  is  directed  forwards  through  the  P^^'^jj^  -^^^^^^        ,ide  of 
iatio^s  and  connections  with  other  nerves  form  ^  ^^J^f  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  Its 
the  face,  extending  as  high  as  the  temple,  and  as  ^ojjs^^  ^^^^  ^he 
branches  are  arranged  in  tem^wal,  malar,  and  ^nfra-orb^tal  sets. 

•  (a.)  "  The  temporal  hranches  ascend  over  the  Y^S^^^^t^^ent  oft^lemple^  and 
Some  end  in  the  anterior  muscle  of  the  auricle  ^^^^^t^^^^^tuLTnerve  near  the  ear,  as 

ophthalmic  nerve."  ,     ,       .         -u  ^-^^^  outer  side  of  the  orbit, 

(6.)  The  malar  branches  cross  the  malar  hone  to  reacn  tae  ouu 
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smaller  of  the  two  primary  divisions — the  cervico-facial  —  is  directed 
obliquely  through  the  parotid  gland  towards  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  gives  branches  to  the  face,  below  those  of  the  temporo-facial  division, 
and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  neck.  Its  branches  are  named  the  buccal, 
supra-maxillary,  and  infra-maxillary.  In  the  gland  this  division  of  the 
facial  is  joined  by  filaments  of  the  great  auricular  nerve  of  the  cervical 
plexus,  and  offsets  from  it  penetrate  the  substance  of  the  gland.* 

One  very  important  point  to  remember  is  that  the  2^ortio  dura  of  the 
seventh  pair  is  the  only  motor  nerve  of  the  buccinator  muscle  for  all  its 
actions,  whether  of  expression  or  of  mastication ;  and  that  the  fifth  pair 
supplies  it,  not  with  motor,  but  with  sensory  fibres  (Mayo,  Volkmann, 
Longet),  The  buccinator  muscle  is  interrupted  in  all  its  functions,  whether  of 
expression  or  of  mastication,  whenever  the  portio  dura  is  paralysed ;  it  is  un- 
affected, and  all  its  actions  are  preserved,  in  motor  paralysis  of  the  fifth  pair 
(Sanders,  Lancet,  October  28,  1865,  p.  478). 

The  threefold  functions  of  the  2^ortio  dura  must  also  be  recognised. 
Considered  as  a  musculo-motor  nerve,  it  contains  within  its  common 
trunk  the  following  sets  of  fibres  serving  different  functions  : — (1.)  Volun- 
tary motor  fibres,  by  which  the  voluntary  movements  of  the  features  are 
performed,  and  by  which  especially  labial  and  buccal  speech  and  mastica- 
tion are  accomplished.  (2.)  Emotional  fibres,  by  which  the  features 
express  the  passions  more  or  less  involuntarily.  (3.)  Reflex  motor  fibres, 
which  are  involuntary,  for  the  act  of  winking,  and  for  the  movements  of 
the  nostrils  in  the  acts  of  respiration.  These  different  sets  of  fibres  are 
believed  to  derive  their  peculiar  functions  solely  from  the  nature  of  their 


and  supply  the  orbicular  muscle.  Some  filaments  ar>  distributed  to  both  the  upper 
and  lower  eyelids  :  those  in  the  upper  eyelid  join  filaments  from  the  lachrymal  and 
supra-orbital  nerves  ;  and  those  in  the  lower  lid  are  connected  with  filaments  from  the 

:  upper  maxillary  nerve.    Filaments  from  this  part  of  the  facial  nerve  communicate  with 

i  the  raalar  branch  of  the  upper  maxillary  nerve. 

1      (c.)  The  infra-orbital  branches,  of  larger  size  than  the  other  branches,  are  almost 
I  horizontal  in  direction,  and  are  distributed  between  the  orbit  and  mouth.  They 
'  supply  the  buccinator  and  orbicular  oris  muscles,  the  elevators  of  the  vpper  Up  and 
angle  of  the  mouth,  and  likewise  the  integument.    Numerous  communications  take  place 
with  the  fifth  nerve.    Beneath  the  elevator  of  the  upper  lip  these  nerves  are  united  in  a 
plexus  with  the  branches  of  the  upper  maxillary  nerve  ;  on  the  side  of  the  nerve  they 
|i  communicate  with  the  nasal,  and  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  with  the  infra-troch- 
\  lear  nerve.  _  The  lower  branches  of  this  set  are  connected  with  those  of  the  cervico- 
t  facial  division.    Near  its  commencement  the  temporo-facial  division  of  the  facial  is 
I  connected  with  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve  of  the  fifth,  by  one  or  two  branches  of 
j  considerable  size,  which  turn  round  the  external  carotid  artery;  and  it  gives  some  fila- 
!  ments  to  the  tragus  of  the  outer  ear  (Quain's  Anatomy,  edited  by  Drs.  Shaepey, 
j  Thomson,  and  Clelland,  p.  613). 

*  (a.)  The  buccal  branches  are  directed  across  the  masseter  muscle  to  the  angle  of 
I  ^^6.™outh  ;  supplying  the  muscles  (buccinators),  they  communicate  with  the  temporo- 
I  facial  division,  and  on  the  buccinator  muscle  join  with  the  filaments  of  the  buccal 
j  branch  of  the  lower  maxillary  nerve. 

I     (^■)       supra-maxillary  branch,  sometimes  double,  gives  an  offset  over  the  side  of 
the  maxilla  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  is  then  directed  inwards,  beneath  the 
I  depression  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  to  the  muscles  and  integument  between  the  lip 
[!  and  chin  ;  it  joins  with  the  labial  branch  of  the  lower  dental  nerve. 
I     (c.)  The  infra-maxillary  branches  perforate  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  and  placed 
beneath  the  platysma  muscle,  form  arches  across  the  side  of  the  neck  as  low  as  the 
I  hyoid  bone.    Some  branches  join  the  superficial  cervical  nerve  beneath  the  platysma, 
I'l  others  enter  that  muscle,  and  a  few  perforate  it,  to  end  in  the  integument  (Quain's 
-Anatomy,  edited  by  Drs.  Shaepey,  Thomson,  and  Clelland,  p.  615). 
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origin  and  place  of  central  connection  in  the  brain  or  medulla  oblongata. 
In  lesion,  therefore,  of  the  nerve  trunk,  in  which  all  the  fibres  indis- 
criminately are  equally  liable  to  be  affected,  not  only  voluntary  but 
emotional  and  also  reflex  motions  will  be  suspended.  But  when  the 
cause  of  the  paralysis  is  cerebral,  the  origin  or  course  of  certain  sets 
of  fibres  may  alone  be  involved  by  the  lesion,  while  others  may  entirely 
escape  injury.  The  symptoms,  therefore,  of  central  paralysis  will 
vary  with  the  special  seat  of  the  central  lesion.  The  voluntary  and 
emotional  actions  (either  or  both)  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
cerebrum,  will  usually  suff'er;  while  the  fibres  for  reflex  action,  which  have 
their  source  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  may  be  expected  to  retain  their 
power.  The  play  of  the  features  will  be  lost,  and  buccal  and  labial 
speech  and  mastication  (so  far  as  the  buccinator  muscle  is  concerned) 
impaired ;  but  the  natural  position  of  semi-closure,  and  involuntary  wink- 
ing of  the  eyelids,  will  be  preserved.  Looking,  therefore,  at  the  circuitous 
windings  of  the  fortio  dura,  its  intricate  distribution,  and  the  various 
textures  through  which  it  passes,  it  can  readily  be  understood  how 
varied  are  its  tendencies  to  be  involved  in  disease,  and  even  traumatic 
injury.  Tumors,  haemorrhages,  or  other  lesions  may  involve  the  nerve 
within  the  cranium.  While  it  traverses  the  circuitous  windings  of  the 
aqueduct  of  Fallopius  it  may  be  injured  and  pressed  upon  by  the  results 
of  necrosis  or  caries  of  the  bone,  or  of  suppuration  or  lesions  of  the 
fibrous  sheath  or  periosteum;  while  lesions  or  tumors,  involving  the 
parotid  gland,  may  injure  the  nerve  and  paralyse  the  parts  it  supplies. 

The  accession  of  facial  paralysis  (when  peripheral)  is  usually  sudden, 
and  is  generally  discovered  by  the  patient  when  he  begins  to  eat.  He 
feels  something  peculiar  in  the  act  of  chewing,  and  has  some  difiiculty  ia 
mastication.  When  the  food  gets  between  the  paralysed  cheek  and  the 
teeth,  the  cheek  is  instinctively  squeezed  or  pressed  upon  by  the  hand, 
in  order  to  push  the  food  between  the  teeth  again.  The  difficulty  of  mas- 
tication only  concerns  the  buccinator  muscle,  and  not  the  other  muscles  of 
mastication.  There  is  no  pain.  The  patient  is  soon,  and  often  abruptly, 
told  by  the  first  kind  friend  who  happens  to  meet  him,  that  his  mouth  is 
awry,  and  that  it  becomes  considerably  more  so  when  he  laughs.  He  then 
naturally  wishes  to  see  all  this  for  himself ;  and  on  looking  at  his  face  ia 
the  looking-glass,  he  may  verify  the  observation  of  his  friend,  and  is  then 
generally  greatly  frightened  and  alarmed  by  the  discovery.  When  the 
face  remains  at  rest  the  paralysed  side  looks  slightly  flatter,  and  more 
flaccid  and  pendulous,  than  the  sound  side.  The  eye  of  the  paralysed 
side  is  also  more  widely  open  than  the  eye  on  the  sound  side.  When 
speaking,  and  still  more  when  laughing,  is  attempted,  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  on  the  paralysed  side  remains  perfectly  motionless,  but  on  the 
sound  side  it  is  immediately  drawn  upwards  and  outwards.  The  eyelids, 
the  cheek,  and  half  of  the  lip  of  the  paralysed  side  remaining  thus  motion- 
less when  efforts  are  made  to  contract  the  muscles,  a  singular  and  charac- 
teristic expression  is  given  to  the  face.  The  eyelids  remaining  motionless 
on  the  paralysed  side,  the  patient  is  unable  to  shut  the  eye,  but  the  globe 
of  the  eye  itself  moves  perfectly  in  any  direction  at  will,  which  shows  that 
the  motor  muscles  of  the  eye  are  not  aff"ected,  and  that  the  paralysis  aff"ects 
exclusively  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle,  and  does  not  involve  the 
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levator  palpebm  superioris.  Sight  is  unimpaired.  The  tongue  is  protruded 
with  ease  and  regularity ;  lingual  articulation  is  sufficient ;  but  articulation 
of  certain  words  is  difficult,  on  account  of  the  paralysis  of  the  cheek. 
Sometimes  the  arch  formed  by  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  is  larger  on  the 
paralysed  side  than  on  the  sound  one,  by  the  uvula  inclining  to  the  sound 
side.  Cutaneous  sensibility  is  unimpaired,  and  the  patient  may  be  in  the 
best  of  health,  the  ailment  being  purely  local — namely,  paralysis  of  the 
facial  muscles  of  expression  on  one  side.  There  is  an  absence  of  all  elec- 
tric excitability  of  the  paralysed  muscles  supplied  by  the  seventh  pair. 

Diagnosis  of  facial  paralysis,  differentially,  is  based  on  a  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  paralysis  sets  in,  the  progress  of  its 
development,  and  the  attending  phenomena,  bearing  in  mind  the  anato- 
mical and  physiological  history  of  the  portio  dura  already  given.  Three 
forms  of  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerves  ought  to  be  discriminated  in  con- 
sidering the  diagnosis  of  central  facial  hemiplegia,  namely, — Voluntary 
Motor  Paralysis,  Emotional  Paralysis,  and  Reflex  Paralysis  (Sanders,  Lancet, 
October  28,  1865,  p.  479).  Sometimes  the  paralysis  affects  both  sides; 
and  one  important  test  is  given  by  Marshall  Hall  by  which  it  may  be 
known  whether  the  cause  of  double  facial  paralysis  is  seated  in  the  brain 
or  in  the  course  of  the  nerves.  If  the  lesion  is  central  (cerebral)  the 
conducting  power  of  the  nerve  trunks  is  retained  for  an  indefinite  period, 
so  that  by  galvanising  the  trunk  and  the  principal  branches  of  the  facial 
nerves,  all  the  paralysed  muscles  supplied  by  the  nerves  are  thrown  into 
contraction,  as  if  the  muscles  themselves  were  being  galvanised ;  whilst, 
when  the  paralysing  lesion  is  in  the  course  of  the  nerves,  the  nerves  very 
easily  lose  their  conducting  power.  If  reflex  movements  be  seen  in  the 
paralysed  muscles,  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  is  assuredly  a  lesion  of  the  nerve 
centres.  The  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  paralysis  due  to  a  cerebral 
lesion  is  considered  by  Trousseau  to  be  the  cvbsence  of  complete  paralysis 
of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarmi.  "However  complete  hemiplegia  of  cerebral 
origin  may  be,  I  have  never  seen  complete  imralysis  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum— the  eye  can  always  be  closed;"  while  in  Bell's  paralysis,  the  palsy 
of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  never  absent,  and  the  eye  cannot  be 
completely  closed  (Trousseau).  This  coincides  with  the  experience  of 
Dr.  Sanders.  There  is,  however,  a  slight  modification  to  be  acknowledged 
here,  that  "  although  the  patient  with  cerebral  hemiplegia  can  close  both 
•  eyes  simultaneously,  he  cannot  voluntarily  close  the  eye  on  the  same  side 
as  the  paralysis  while  the  other  remains  open  "  (Bazire).  But  it  appears 
to  me  that  this  would  only  show  some  extent  of  paralysis,  if  the  patient 
were  known  to  have  been  able  to  close  either  eye  at  will  previous  to  his 
attack — a  feat  which  many,  especiaUy  females,  are  unable  to  perform  who 
are  free  from  any  paralysis.  From  the  threefold  functions  of  the  portio 
dura  already  noticed,  and  the  diverse  origins  of  its  several  sets  of  fibres,* 

*  The  seventh  pair  of  nerves  appear  on  each  side,  at  the  posterior  margin  of  the  pons, 
between  the  middle  and  inferior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  and  nearly  in  a  line  with 
the  place  of  attachment  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  portio  dura,  or  facial  nerve,  placed  a  h'ttle  nearer  to  the  middle  line  than  the 
portio  mollis,  may  be  traced  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  between  the  restiform  and 
olivary  fasciculi,  with  both  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  connected.  Some  of  its  fibres  are 
derived  from  the  pons.  Pbillipeaux  and  Vulpian  affirm  that  the  fibres  arise  from  the 
outer  wall  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  that  many  of  them  decussate  in  its  floor. 
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it  will  easily  be  understood  liow,  in  very  Hmited  and  localised  cerebri 
lesions,  all  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  may  not  be  affected  The 
extent  of  apparent  paralysis  in  cases  of  cerebral  facial  hemiplegia  is  not 
usuaJly  so  grLt,  and  therefore  not  so  alarming  to  the  patient  as  m  cases 
of  Bell's  paralysis,  where  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  only  is  affec  ed.    But  the 
prognosis  must  be  more  unfavourable.     In  ordinary  facial  paralysis  of 
Irebral  origin,  Dr.  Sanders  has  always  found  that  the  muscles  of  expression 
ncluding  the  buccinator,  were  more  or  less  affected,  while  ^^^^^^^^^  « 
the  masseters,  temporals,  and  pterygoids  was  ^^^P^^^'^'^-The  usual 
facial  distortion  was  exhibited  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  paralysis,  but  it  rarely  approaclved  the  comple  eness  usuaUy 
seen  in  peripheral  paralysis  from  lesion  of  the  nerve  trunk.    With  the 
exception  of  the  slightness  of  implication  of  the  orbiculans  j^lpehrarum 
nSr  the  phenomena  of  cerebral  hemiplegia  of  the  face  are  entirely 
Smilar  to  thJse  of  facial  paralysis  produced  by  lesion  of  he  seventh  nerve 
itself  and,  as  in  the  latter,  are  confined  to  the  muscles  of  expression, 
including  the  buccinator,  and  do  not  involve  the  masticatory  muscles 
(masseter,  temporal,  pterygoid)  supplied  by  the  motor  fifth 
^  Another  point  of  diagnosis  is  to  be  recognised  m  the  behaviour  of  th 
paralysed  muscles  under  electric  irritation.    In  facial  paralysis  of  cerebra 
Origin,  the  muscles  respond  normally  to  electric  irritation ;  but  if  th 
paralvsis  is  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  portio  dura,  their  contractihty  is  not  at 
S  or  scarcely  at  all,  roused  by  an  electric  current  (Duchenne,  Sanders 
VuLPiAN  Trousseau).    The  symptoms  of  cerebral  facial  paralysis  vary  as 
the  central  lesion  is  more  or  less  distant  from  the  origin  of  tbe  seventh 
pair     There  is  therefore  much  more  variety  m  the  expression  of  the  face 
raccordino-  to  the  varying  extent  of  the  paralysis)  than  in  cases  of  Bells 
Sys  s    The  peculiar  aspect  of  the  face  in  cerebral  facial  hemiplegia  is 
Te  to  the  want  of  symmetry  between  the  two  halves     The  contraction 
of  the  muscles  on  each  side  is  not  co-ordmate.     The  sound  cheek 
wrinkled  and  shortened.    The  labial  commissure  on  the  sound  side 
drawn  outwards  and  upwards,  and  is  on  a  higher  level  than  on  he 
opposite  side;  the  angle  of  the  mouth  on  the  paralysed  side  is  lower  than 
its  fellow :  and  if  the  paralysis  is  extreme,  the  commissure  on  the  para- 
lysed side  remains  partially  open,  so  that  the  saliva  _  constantly  escapes 
The  flaccid  cheek  is  the  result  of  paralysis  of  the  buccinator.    The  nostri 
on  the  paralysed  side  is  more  closed  than  on  the  sound  side  ;  but    in  tne 
great  majority  of  cases  of  cerebral  hemiplegia  of  the  face,  the  or  am 
Llpebraris  is  ^ot  materially  affected ;  the  act  of  winking  and  of  voluntan^ 
clofure  of  the  eyes  continues  on  the  paralysed  as_  on  the  sound  side  with 
the  small  exception  that  the  voluntary  closure  is  usually  weaker  on  the 

The^  phenomena  furnish  the  best  diagnostic  marks  between  cw^nc 
and  peripheral  paralysis  of  the  face;  the  hanging  cheek,  with  ^^^e  «pen 
starin-  unwinking  eye,  denotes  lesion  of  the  portio  dura;  the  flaccid 
face,  with  the  natural  position  and  motion  of  the  eyelids,  is  the  sign  oi 

Connected  with  the  portio  dura,  and  intermediate  between  it  and  tl\e.  'j' 
?r^!l1pr  white  funiculus.    The  roots  of  this  accessory  or  mtermediate  PO^tion  M'e 
c^retrde^pVwith  the  lat-al  column  of  the  cord  (Qu.i.'s  Anatomy,  Edited 
by  Drs.  Sha-kpey,  Thomson,  and  Clelland,  p.  587). 
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cerebral  lesion,  and  indicates  a  more  serious  disease  "  (Recamier,  Todd, 
Sanders). 

There  is  difficulty  in  the  articulation  of  labial  consonants  and  vowels. 
The  tongue  protrudes  in  the  normal  direction,  and  if  its  point  seems  to 
diverge  from  the  median  line  to  the  paralysed  side,  it  only  seems  to  do 
so  in  consequence  of  the  commissure  of  the  lip  being  drawn  in  the  opposite 
direction — namely,  AWAY  frOm  the  paralysed  side.  But  sometimes  the 
tongue,  too,  is  paralysed  and  really  deviates,  and  then  it  is  drawn  to  the 
sound  side,  when  the  branches  of  the  portio  dura,  going  to  the  stylo-glossus 
and  the  genio-glossus,  are  implicated.  Opinions  differ  greatly  as  to  the 
implication  of  the  tongue,  the  uvula,  and  the  soft  palate  in  cases  of 
cerebral  facial  hemiplegia.  Trousseau,  Todd,  Hasse,  Longet,  Romberg, 
Bidder,  and  Sanders,  all  refer  to  such  cases.  Dr.  Sanders  shows  that 
the  position  of  the  uvula  varies  frequently,  both  in  the  natural  and  hemi- 
plegia palate.  The  only  reliable  sign  that  the  palate  is  involved  in  the 
lesion  of  the  portio  dura  is  the  existence  of  a  vertical  relaxation,  or 
lowering  of  the  (paralysed)  corresponding  half  of  the  velum  palati,  with 
diminished  height  and  curvature  of  the  posterior  palatine  arch  on  the 
paralysed  side  (Sanders).  Such  cases  indicate  lesion  before  the  genicu- 
late ganglion  in  the  Fallopian  duct,  and  implicating  the  petrosal  nerves. 

In  both  forms  of  facial  paralysis  the  action  of  spitting  is  difficult,  so 
also  is  whistling,  as  the  patient  cannot  close  the  mouth  nor  inflate  the 
cheek.  A  coachman  was  very  thankful  to  Sir  Charles  Bell  for  the 
successful  extirpation  of  a  tumor  near  his  ear ;  but  complained  that  ever 
after  the  operation  he  could  not  whistle  to  his  horses.  No  doubt  the 
portio  dura  was  cut  in  the  operation.  Mastication  is  badly  done,  but  only 
so  far  as  the  buccinator  is  concerned,  because  the  food  accumulates 
between  the  paralysed  cheek  and  the  teeth.  The  hand  is  often  seen  to 
be  held  almost  instinctively  against  the  cheek  to  give  it  support,  and  to 
press  the  food  between  the  teeth  for  proper  mastication,  which  is  efficiently 
performed  by  the  temporals,  masseters,  and  pitenjgoids.  In  some  cases  of 
facial  paralysis  it  has  been  noticed  that  hearing  on  the  affected  side 
becomes  much  more  acute ;  and  the  taste  is  sometimes  perverted,  both 
indicating  lesion  high  up  within  the  bony  canal  traversed  by  the  portio 
dura  (Trousseau,  Romberg,  Brown-Sequard,  Landouzy,  Bazire). 

A  peculiar  and  characteristic  result  of  facial  paralysis  is  the  contracture 
and  tonic  spasms,  or  convulsions,  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  which  have 
been  paralysed — the  "  spasmodic  tic  "  of  Marshall  Hall.  Simple  contraction 
of  the  muscles  is  very  common  after  Bell's  paralysis,  when  it  has  lasted  a 
long  time  and  been  extreme.  It  comes  on  after  the  affection  appears  to 
be  cured,  and  after  the  symmetry  of  the  face  has  been  apparently  restored. 
At  first,  and  most  usually,  the  contraction  is  partial,  and  is  mixed  up  with 
some  degree  of  paralysis,  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  not  being  effected 
at  will.  This  contraction  is  common  to  all  muscles  which  have  been 
paralysed  and  out  of  use  for  some  time.  The  spasms  are  sometimes 
painful,  and  the  contracted  muscular  masses  are  painful  on  pressure. 
Sometimes  one  muscle  and  sometimes  another  is  thus  affected.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  eyelid,  when  the  eye,  instead  of  being 
more  open,  as  it  was  when  paralysed,  now  looks  smaller,  and  is  more 
closed.    Such  contraction  is  a  most  frequent  termination  of  paralysis  due 
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to  rheumatism.  A  rapid  return  of  tonicity  in  a  paralysed  muscle,  the 
electro-muscular  contractility  of  which  had  been  completely  abolished,  is 
always  a  sign  of  approaching  contraction  (Duchenne). 

Prognosis. — Bell's  form  of  peripheral  facial  paralysis  generally  gets  well 
in  time,  and  all  the  more  rapidly  that  it  sets  in  suddenly,  and  the  patient 
young.  From  fom-  to  ten  months  is  the  ordinary  duration  of  the  affection. 
There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  the  paralysis  yields  in  twenty- 
four,  fifteen,  or  even  twelve  hours,  but  such  cases  are  exceptional 
(Trousseau),  The  prognosis  in  central  facial  hemiplegia  is  less  hopeful ; 
so  also  in  double  facial  hemiplegia  ;  because  the  cause  indicates — from  the 
symmetrical  nature  of  the  exciting  lesion  (generally  periostitic) — some 
constitutional  source  as  the  origin  of  the  mischief — e.g.,  scrofulosis  or 
syphilis. 

Treatment. — Paralysis  due  to  lesions  which  are  destructive  of  the  nerve 
are  beyond  medical  aid.  In  cases  suitable  for  treatment,  and  within  the 
first  few  days,  the  agents  used  with  most  benefit  are, — Blood-letting  by 
leeches  behind  the  ear  of  the  affected  side,  or  over  the  mastoid  region. 
They  ought  to  be  applied  repeatedly,  especially  if  any  pain  exists  on 
pressure  in  that  region.  Blisters,  with  dressings  to  keep  them  open^ 
medicated  by  veratria  or  strychnia  (^rg  to  i  of  a  grain  sulphate  of  strychnia 
or  of  veratria),  mixed  with  five  or  six  times  their  weight  of  pounded  sugar. 
Electrisation  in  the  form  of  faradisation  by  a  Stohrer's  two-celled  volta- 
electric  machine ;  or  in  the  form  of  an  interrupted  galvanic  current,  from 
a  continuous  current  battery  (as  from  a  Muirhead's  baltery  of  fifteen  cells), 
the  number  of  colls  being  very  gradually  increased,  are  agents  of  much 
service. 

In  using  faradisation  each  facial  muscle  should  be  separately  influenced, 
instead  of  attemj^ting  to  pass  the  current  through  the  facial  nerve.  The 
muscles  are  thus  more  poAverfully  influenced,  and  they  are  more  apt  to 
regain  voluntary  contractility  at  diflerent  periods,  some  muscles  before 
others.  At  first  the  apparatus  should  be  one  capable  of  producing 
currents  with  very  rapid  intermissions ;  but  when  any  muscles  begin  to 
contract,  the  intermissions  should  be  few,  and  the  sittings  at  long  intervals 
(three  times  a  week,  for  two  or  three  minutes  only  at  a  time),  otherwise 
contraction  of  the  muscles  is  apt  to  increase  and  become  incurable.  The 
voltaic  current,  from  a  continuous  current  battery,  induces  contractions 
when  the  circuit  is  closed  and  when  it  is  opened,  and  more  powerfully  at 
the  moment  of  closure.  It  is  said  to  restore  to  palsied  muscles  the  power 
of  contracting  under  the  influence  of  faradisation.  When  improvement 
follows  the  use  of  the  voltaic  current  from  a  continuous  battery,  the 
number  of  the  cells  should  be  gradually  increased  as  the  muscles  get  less 
susceptible  to  their  influence,  and  then  the  battery  may  be  used  oftener. 
One  of  the  electrodes  should  be  gently  moved  'along  the  surface  of  the 
muscle,  just  as  the  brush  is  used  in  faradisation.  During  the  first  weeks 
it  may  not  be  used  oftener  than  once  weekly,  commencing  with  six  to  ten 
of  Stohrer's  elements. 

When  contracture  of  muscles  supervenes,  they  ought  to  be  stretched  or 
pulled  out  mechanically.  To  remedy  contraction  of  the  buccinator, 
Duchenne  recommends  the  use  of  a  small  billiard  ball  worn  for  a  long 
time  inside  the  cheek,  to  be  replaced  after  a  time  by  a  larger  one. 
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The  late  Dr.  Bazire  gave  favourable  testimony  to  the  value  of  this 
mechanical  aid. 

The  daily  action  of  the  bowels  ought  to  be  carefully  regulated,  especially 
by  such  medicines  as  keep  the  colon  in  functional  activity.  Bichloride  of 
mercury  {corrosive  sublimate)  in  small  doses,  continued  till  the  gums  are 
slightly  tender,  is  sometimes  of  service.  In  cases  where  rheumatism 
prevails,  or  periostitic  affections,  small  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  perse- 
vered in  for  a  lengthened  period,  are  of  service,  with  the  frequent  use  of 
phosphate  of  soda  as  a  daily  morning  aperient. 

IV.  Paralysis  of  the  muscles  supplied  ly  the  nervus  accessorius  Willisii 
(spinal  accessory),  especially  the  sterno-cleido  mastoid  and  trapezius,  may 
arise  from  rheumatism,  or  from  disease  of  bones,  from  tumors,  swellings  of 
lymphatic  glands  and  abscesses,  or  from  neuritis,  or  wounds  and  injuries. 
In  unilateral  paralysis  of  the  sterno-cleido  mastoid,  the  head  assum.es  a 
slightly  oblique  position.  The  chin  is  turned  to  the  affected  side  and 
somewhat  elevated.  Persistent  obliquity  follows  contracture  of  the 
healthy  muscle.  In  paralysis  of  the  trapezius  the  deformity  is  expressed 
by  the  scapula  being  drawn  downwards  and  forwards.  Its  inner  border 
is  drawn  from  the  vertebral  column  and  placed  obliquely,  whilst  its 
inferior  angle  remains  relatively  nearer  to  the  vertebral  column.  The 
acromion  process  falls  downwards  and  forwards.  The  clavicle  projects,  and 
the  supra-clavicular  fossa3  appear  deeper  than  natural.  Voluntary  eleva- 
tion of  the  shoulder  is  limited. 

V.  Paralysis  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  cervical  and  dorsal  nerves: — 
Paralysis  of  the  serratus  muscle  is  one  of  most  frequent  occurrence.  The 
muscle  is  supplied  by  the  long  thoracic  nerve,  and  receives  no  other  branches ; 
the  exposed  position  of  which,  and  length  of  its  course,  renders  it  liable  to 
many  injuries,  such  as  from  carrying  loads  on  the  shoulder,  blows  and 
concussions,  or  from  over-exertion,  as  in  mowers,  puddlers,  shoemakers, 
and  ropemakers.  Exposure  to  cold  is  also  a  frequent  cause.  Its  paralysis- 
is  often  a  symptom  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy ;  and  is  often 
preceded  by  neuralgic  pains  in  the  region  of  the  supra-clavicular  branches 
of  the  brachial  plexus.  At  rest,  with  the  arm  hanging,  the  scapula  is 
raised  and  approximated  to  the  vertebral  column,  and  so  rotated  that  its 
inferior  angle  approaches  the  vertebral  column;  its  anterior  border  is 
inclined  downwards,  while  its  inner  border  is  directed  obliquely  upwards 
and  outwards.  The  scapula  thus  seems  to  stand  out  like  a  wing  at  the 
inner  border  and  inferior  angle.  Certain  movements  at  the  same  time 
become  difficult.  The  arm  cannot  be  raised  above  the  horizontal  level. 
It  is  also  difficult  to  cross  the  arm  in  front  of  the  chest,  and  to  bring  the 
apex  of  the  shoulder  forward.  Eespiration  is  not  affected.  It  only  very 
gradually  terminates  in  recovery,  unless  in  some  traumatic  cases  where 
destructive  lesion  renders  recovery  impossible;  and  in  the  most  favourable 
cases  the  muscle  long  remains  feelole. 

VI.  Paralysis  of  muscles  of  inspiration  is  of  importance  mainly  in 
connection  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm,  which  may  result  from  inflam- 
mation of  its  serous  investments,  as  in  pleurisy  and  peritonitis,  the 
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inflammation  extending  from  those  coverings  to  the  muscle.  It  may  also 
attend  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  and  has  been  noticed  as  a  con- 
sequence of  lead-poisoning  (Duchenne).  It  occurs  during  adolescence 
without  any  apparent  cause  (Oppolzer).  The  symptoms  are  characteristic. 
During  inspiration,  especially  deep  and  long,  the  epigastrium  and  hypo- 
chondria are  drawn  inwards  instead  of  being  curved  outwards ;  in  expira- 
tion the  epigastrium  projects.  Dyspnoea  occurs  on  the  smallest  exertion, 
to  the  extent  of  forty  or  fifty  respirations  in  a  minute. 

VII.  Paralysis  of  muscles  supplied  hy  the  circumflex  nerves. — These  are 
especially  the  deltoid  and  teres  minor.  Injuries,  such  as  concussions  and 
blows,  are  a  frequent  cause.  Rheumatism  and  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  shoulder-joint  also  cause  paralysis  of  the  deltoid,  from  a  neuritic 
process  extending  along  the  circumflex  nerve.  There  is  then  much  pain 
in  the  deltoid  muscle  and  in  the  joint.  The  arm  cannot  be  raised ;  it 
lies  flat  against  the  side,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  separate  it ;  and 
when  the  arm  is  lifted  up  the  deltoid  remains  relaxed,  and  eventually 
becomes  atrophied ;  and  the  joint  becomes  so  relaxed  and  loose,  that  a 
deep  groove  can  be  felt  through  the  atrophied  deltoid,  between  the  head 
of  the  humerus  and  glenoid  surface  of  the  scapula.  Electrical  excitability 
may  be  normal  at  first,  but  it  afterwards  undergoes  diminution. 

VIII.  Paralysis  in  the  region  of  distribution  of  the  radial  or  musculo-spiral 
nerve,  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence.  One  of  its  most  common  causes  is 
pressure  on  the  nerve,  as  when  one  falls  asleep  with  the  arm  hanging 
over  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  the  nerve  is  compressed.  The  paralysis 
appears  as  soon  as  the  patient  awakes.  Blows  on  the  arm  may  also 
produce  a  similar  result.  Sleeping  "  on  damp  earth,"  or  near  a  "  moist 
wall,"  or  exposure  to  a  draught  of  air,  are  also  generally  combined  with 
compression  on  the  nerve  in  some  part.  There  are  numbness  and  tingling, 
extending  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers — "  pins  and  needles."  Lead-poisoning 
is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  this  paralysis — appearing  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  poisoning.  It  commences  almost  without  exception  in 
the  extensor  communis  digitorum,  subsequently  extending  to  the  other 
muscles  supplied  by  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  followed  by  "dropping" 
of  the  hand  and  incapability  to  extend  the  fingers.  But  the  supinator 
longus  is  never  implicated  in  lead-poisoning  (Duchenne).  In  complete 
paralysis  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  the  hand  is  kept  in  a  state  of 
flexion.  It  hangs  flaccid,  and  cannot  be  raised  or  extended.  The  fingers 
are  flexed,  and  cover  the  thumb,  which  is  flexed  and  adducted.  The 
fingers  cannot  be  extended ;  and  neither  the  thumb  nor  index  finger  can 
be  abducted  or  extended.  When  the  arm  is  extended  (in  order  to  exclude 
the  action  of  the  biceps),  supination  of  the  forearm  cannot  be  eff'ected  on 
account  of  the  paralysis  of  the  supinator  brevis;  neither  can  it  be  bent  and 
half  supinated  by  the  paralysed  supinator  longus.  If  the  hand  be  laid  flat 
on  the  table,  no  lateral  movements  can  be  made,  nor  can  it  be  raised  from 
the  surface  of  the  table.  The  hand  is  quite  useless,  so  that  the  patient 
can  neither  hold  nor  grasp  anything.  There  is  generally  also  more  or 
less  intense  anaesthesia  in  the  region  supplied  by  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve. 
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IX.  Other  forms  of  palsy,  such  as  those  from  the  action  of  certain 
poisons,  will  be  considered  under  the  respective  poisons  which  produce 
them.  V 

Treatment  of  most  of  the  forms  of  local  paralyses  is  mainly  by  the 
continuous  voltaic  current  to  the  muscles  when  the  acute  symptoms  have 
passed  away,  and  when  no  fever  or  local  signs  of  inflammation  exist.  The 
use  of  cutaneous  faradisation,  on  a  dry  surface  with  a  feeble  and  slowly 
intermittent  current,  has  also  been  strongly  recommended  by  Duchenne. 
Friction,  stimulant  applications,  and  blisters  are  also  of  use. 

The  consideration  of  the  subjects  numbered  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  at  page  99, 
will  be  reserved  till  the  diseases  of  the  brain,  of  the  cord,  and  of  their 
meninges  have  been  described,  in  connection  with  which  two  important 
symptoms  may  be  noticed  here,  namely : — 

Delirium  embraces  wanderings  of  the  mind,  which  cannot  be  fixed, 
and  varies  from  mere  confusion  of  thought  to  fixed  delusion.  It  is  shown 
by  incoherence  of  expression  especially.  It  is  generally  combined  with 
some  degree  of  unconsciousness.  Its  relation  to  coma  must  be  carefully 
inquired  into.  There  is  generally  restlessness,  prompting  the  patient  to 
get  out  of  bed.  It  is  generally  most  expressed  at  night.  The  conditions 
under  which  it  occurs  must  be  constantly  kept  in  view.  They  are, — (1.) 
During  the  natural  course  of  specific  fevers ;  (2.)  alcoholic  poisoning,  to 
which  the  name  of  delirium  tremens  is  given ;  (3.)  alterations  of  the  blood 
during  acute  inflammations,  as  in  pneumonia  and  acute  hepatitis,  carditis, 
erysipelas ;  (4.)  in  the  course  of  acute  constitutional  diseases — e.g.,  gout 
and  rheumatism ;  (5.)  in  connection  with  cerebral  conditions,  as  headache 
attending  tubercular  meningitis,  especially  in  youth  and  adult  age ;  and 
generally  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  and  in 
acute  mania.  It  is  always  a  sign  of  nervous  disturbance.  The  slighter 
forms  occur  when  the  patient  is  not  quite  awake,  so  that  he  talks  as  if 
asleep,  and  in  a  dream.  His  ideas  are  "  wandering,"  and  in  the  confusion 
of  the  dream  he  introduces  them  into  his  conversation,  and  is  conscious 
of  his  mistake.  In  severer  forms  of  delirium  he  is  quite  unconscious  of 
any  confusion  of  thought  or  expression,  and  may  become  violent.  Sleepless- 
ness is  of  importance  chiefly  as  associated  or  not  with  delirium,  and  if  it 
has  gone  before  it.  The  account  given  by  a  patient  as  to  sleeplessness 
is  often  incorrect. 

Coma,  unconsciousness,  insensibility,  stupor,  sopor,  are  names  significant 
of  that  condition  where  consciousness  is  more  or  less  entirely  suspended, 
with  the  appearance  of  profound  sleep,  from  which  the  patient  may  some- 
times be  partially  aroused.  The  condition  varies  in  intensity  from  profound 
coma  or  complete  unconsciousness  to  partial  coma  or  stupor.  A  history 
may  be  obtained  as  to  whether  the  condition  is  of  sudden  onset,  with  or 
without  convulsions,  or  has  come  on  gradually  with  increasing  stupor  and 
somnolence ;  and  whether  there  is  any  obvious  cause.  It  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  view  the  causes  or  conditions  under  which  coma  may  occur. 
They  are, — (1.)  Injury  to  the  brain,  such  as  by  compression  or  concussion. 
Evidence  of  fracture  of  the  skull  is  to  be  looked  for ;  and  the  ears,  orbits, 
nasal  passages,  and  mouth  cavity  must  be  very  carefully  examined — 
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especially  for  evidence  of  any  foreign  body  hidden  in  them  by  which 
injury  to  the  brain  or  its  membranes  has  been  brought  about.  If 
hemiplegia  is  present,  extravasation  of  blood  exists,  and  coma  will  then  be 
most  profound.  If  such  coma  comes  on  suddenly,  without  any  injury  and 
without  convulsion,  or  very  slight  convulsive  movements,  the  condition 
is  due  to  apoplexy.  (2.)  Blood-poisoning,  such  as  from  alcohol,  opium,  codeia, 
conium,  or  other  narcotics ;  or  from  such  morbid  poisons  as  occur  in 
certain  diseases,  such  as  urcemia.  The  odour  of  the  breath  and  of  the 
patient  is  of  much  importance ;  also-  the  degree  of  consciousness,  and  its 
mode  of  coming  on.  It  commences  very  insidiously  in  cases  of  general 
ill-health,  when  it  generally  points  to  albuminous  urine,  with  urea,  in  the 
blood.  The  urine  ought  to  be  carefully  tested  in  such  cases;  and  the 
amount  passed  before  coma  came  on  should  be  ascertained  if  possible. 
(3.)  Effusion  of  serum  into  the  ventricles  causes  coma,  which  is  generally 
freceded  by  convulsive  spasmodic  movements,  and  the  coma  is  more  or 
less  incomplete.  (4.)  Tumors,  brain  softening,  embolism  ;  and  in  all  cerebral 
diseases,  coma  is  of  common  occurrence  with  or  without  convulsions  or 
paralysis. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  AND  SPINAL  DURA  MATER; 
PACHY-MENINGITIS. 

Pathology. — In  describing  the  diseases  of  the  parts  contained  within 
the  cranium  and  spinal  canal,  however  convenient  it  may  be  to  consider 
the  several  structures  separately,  their  pathology  must  be,  nevertheless, 
studied  together. 

Inflammations  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  dura  mater  comprehend  the 
following  pathological  conditions  : — (1.)  External  cerebral  pachy-meningitis, 
or  inflammation  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  dura  mater  of  the  brain :  (2.) 
Internal  hcBmorrhagic  imchy-meningitis,  or  hsematoma  of  the  dura  mater :  (3.) 
External  S2nnal  pachy-meningitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  external  layer  of 
the  dura  muter  of  the  spinal  cord :  (4.)  Internal  spinal  pachy-meningitis 
(5.)  Cerebral  pia-arachnitis  {lepto-meningitis),  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater 
with  arachnoid  of  brain  :  (6.)  Spinal  pia-arachnitis. 

(a.)  Causation. — The  dura  mater  may  be  regarded  as  the  periosteum 
of  the  skull  bones ;  and  is  mainly  afl"ected  in  connection  with  the 
diseases  and  injuries  of  these  bones,  rather  than  with  diseases  of  the 
brain.  It  is  a  source  of  protection  to  the  arachnoid  and  to  the  brain ;  and 
its  external  relations  towards  the  bones  may  be  diseased  and  injured 
without  the  brain  suff'ering.  Hence,  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  is  either 
of  idiopathic  origin,  or  it  is  the  result  of  the  extension  of  diseases  from 
parts  external  to  it.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  found  diseased  except  in  cases  of 
fracture  of  the  cranium  or  necrosis  of  the  bones.  In  cases  of  disease  of 
the  ear  and  caries  of  the  temporal  bone  (petrous  or  mastoid  portion),  the 
contiguous  dura  mater  may  be  implicated,  when  it  appears  of  a  dark 
colour  and  sloughy ;  or  pus  may  be  infiltrated  so  as  to  separate  the  dura 
mater  from  the  bone,  thus  inclosing  the  pus  as  in  an  abscess.  The 
danger  in  such  cases  is  due  to  implication  of  the  sinuses  and  purulent 
infection.  Similar  lesion  may  be  associated  with  disease  of  the  ethmoid, 
sphenoid,  or  orbital  parietes;  or  with  syphilitic  or  scrofulous  growths 
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affecting  the  bones  of  the  skull ;  or  witk  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  or  bed- 
sores on  the  sacrum,  opening  to  the  tliecce  urtehraMs.  The  inflammation 
may  also  spread,  in  a  secondary  way,  by  continuity  with  the  surface  of  the 
head  externally,  when  erysipelatous  or  other  inflammation  exists  there. 

Inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  of  the  cord  probably  never  occurs  as  an 
independent  disease. 

(b.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  relations  of  the  arachnoid  and 
dura  mater  must  be  kept  in  view  in  all  interpretations  of  the  pathology 
of  these  parts  (see  p.  5,  ante).  A  reflection  of  the  arachnoid  on  to  the 
dura  mater  does  not  exist,  so  that  what  has  been  known  as  the  araf'hnoid 
sac  is  better  named  the  subdural  space.  When  the  dura  mater  becomes 
perforated  from  inflammatory  overgrowth  or  suppuration,  the  pus  may  find 
its  way  into  the  subdural  space,  and  lie  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  arach- 
noid. If  true  arachnitis  is  thus  set  up,  the  lesion  invariably  originates 
from  the  dura  mater  and  skull,  in  the  ways  already  mentioned.  It  never 
springs  up  as  a  spontaneous  disease ;  and  when  found  on  post-mortem 
examination,  it  suggests  the  necessity  of  finding  out  some  such  primary 
lesion  external  to  it.  Whenever,  therefore,  there  is  lymph  or  pus  in  the 
subdural  space,  its  source  or  cause  must  be  looked  for  in  the  du7-a  mater, 
the  skull  bones,  the  pericranium  or  skin  covering  the  head.  There  are, 
however,  such  exceptional  cases,  as  when  pus  extends  from  the  spinal 
canal,  as  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  In  the  theca  vertebralis  the  pro- 
ducts of  inflammation  accumulate  between  it  and  the  bones;  in  the 
first  instance  between  them  and  the  vertebral  ligament. 

The  rachidian  dura  mater  may  be  inflamed,  either  at  its  free  or  at  its 
adherent  surface.  On  examining  the  spinal  canal  after  caries  of  the 
vertebrae,  the  areolar  tissue  uniting  the  dura  mater  to  the  walls  of  this 
cavity  is  often  found  greatly  loaded  with  %enous  blood,  and  in  some 
instances  is  broken  down,  so  that  the  dura  mater  is  entirely  detached — 
a  state  most  probably  due  to  inflammation.  This  inflammation  may 
terminate  by  resolution,  or  it  may  advance,  and  serum  be  effused 
between  the  osseous  structure  and  the  dura  mater.  In  this  site  the 
effusion  has  no  communication  with  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  because 
the  dura  mater  of  the  cord,  while  it  is  but  loosely  attached  by  areolar 
tissue  to  the  vertebrae,  is  very  firmly  attached  round  the  margin  of  the 
foramen  magnum,  and  especially  to  the  basilar  portion  of  the  occipital 
bone. 

When  the  theca  vertebralis  becomes  involved  in  the  process  of  inflam- 
mation, it  becomes  thickened,  excessive  local  germination  takes  place, 
which  finally  compresses  the  cord.  Thus  the  inflammation  occurs 
generally  in  more  or  less  circumscribed  patches.  Injection,  infiltration, 
and  softening,  are  the  usual  results,  which  may  go  on  to  suppuration,  or  to 
!  permanent  thickening  of  the  membrane,  which  becomes  adherent  to  the 
!'  bone ;  or  the  pus  may  make  its  exit  through  the  membrane,  when  diffuse 
meningitis  of  the  cord  supervenes. 

Internal  hemorrhagic  pachy-meningitis,  or  hcematoma  of  tJie  dura  mater. 
These  are  cases  of  a  chronic  hemorrhagic  nature.  The  lesions  are 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  certain  layers  of  false  membranes,  with 
more  or  less  altered  blood  in  them,  attached  to  the  dura  mater — sometimes 
so  closely  as  to  thicken  it.    Hence  the  lesion  is  sometimes  described  under 
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•    -r  "    Tr.  +lip  theca  vertebralis  it  usually  occurs 
the  name  of  pachy-rnenmgihs.     In  the  theca  v  ^^^.^^ 

towards  the  cervical  -"^^^XrifelXet^Znl^J^^^  of  false  membrane, 
which  effusions  of  -ce-^^^^  ^^.o^TTL  \ura  raaUr.  They  thus 
so  as  to  make  a  ftttend  masses,  composed  of  fine  layers  of 

form  sanguineous  encapuled  ^^tte^^^^^^^  ^^^er  surface  of  the  dum 

fibrine,  spread  to  a  greater  ^f/j^^^^^J  of  blood,  which  are 

^aUr,  accompanied  by  ^.-^f 


converteu  mtu  ^xg,..   .     .     TsTnmprous  and  large  blood-vessels  lorm 

be  deposited  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  th^  hemorrhages  occur, 

in  these  layers;  and  from  ^'^^f  J^!", '  continued  cephalic  sulfer- 

The  condition  is  chronic,  and  terminates,  after  c^^^^^^  P 


Aif hpr  recent  or  um,  yji~  wui^i^,  

Sn^such  as  ^^^^^^^^^^^  surface  of  "the 
extensive  encapsuled  collection  ot  blooa  o  ^^^^^^^  to 

^,,ra  mai«r  in  the  subdural  space  ^«      •  ^^^^^^^^ 

be  simply  an  extravasation       ^^^^f  ^^^S 

became  precipt^^^^^^^^^^  membran^  by  inflain- 

remains,  "as  to  whether  tne  vascular  bleeds,  and  so  accounts 

xnation  ;  or  the  false        W^^^^  origin  is  maintained  by 

for  the  extravasated  blood,     ^ne^^^^         accepted-namely,  that  the 

inner  surface  of  the  dM?  a  m«fe/-  p  ^^rames  hi^hh  vascular.  New 

inflammatory  false  "^^^^'^^^^^^  .^^^nd  ^^^^^ 

layers  continue  to  go  on  forming,  ^'^^/^^^"^-^^in,  from  the  large 

'rr^ttca^t:^^^^ 

thick-walled  capillaiies  tnat  lorm  .  ,  ,  •  through  the  vessels  of 
the  superficial  layer.  J^^nce  ii  ,  inflammatory  process,  numerous 

during  the  chronic  mflamma  ion,  and        blood  is  ettus 

xnay  intervene  between  the  injury  and  the  «y^P^«^^  ^/^^^^  the 
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occurred  in  a  soldier  thirty-three  years  6f  age,  with  tropical  service,  a 
history  of  epilepsy,  fever,  and  lunacy,  and  finally  death  with  apoplectic 
symptoms;  a  second  occurred  in  a  soldier  twenty -seven  years  of  age, 
with  a  history  of  epilepsy;  a  third  in  a  soldier  thirty-eight  years  of 
age,  also  with  a  history  of  epilepsy,  tropical  service,  chronic  alcoholism, 
injury  by  a  fall  into  the  trenches  at  St.  Mary's  Barracks,  Chatham,  and 
death  from  paralysis.  Cases  are  also  chiefly  met  with  amongst  the 
inmates  of  workhouses,  lunatic  asylums,  and  hospitals  for  the  incurable. 

When  the  effusions  are  large,  the  false  membranes  become  distended 
into  the  form  of  a  cyst.  The  smaller  effusions  are  formed  long  after,  as 
old  and  altered  blood  pigments.  Such  false  membranes  are  also  caused 
by  effusions  of  blood  quite  apart  from  inflammation,  the  process  being 
hsemorrhagic  from  the  commencement  (Huguenin),  due  to  degeneration  and 
rupture  of  veins,  proceeding  from  the  surface  of  the  brain  to  the  longi- 
tudinal sinus.  Thus,  when  a  considerable  extent  of  dura  mater  is  lined  by 
a  membrane,  composed  of  an  adherent  but  separable  layer,  of  a  brick-dust 
colour,  it  may  be  ascribed  to  old  effusions  of  blood.  In  their  microscopic 
structure  they  are  characteristic  of  " pachy-meningitis" — a  wide  capillary 
mesh-work  of  long  tortuous  vessels,  showing  varicose  dilatations  in 
many  parts.  These  meshes  are  supported  by  a  delicate  texture  of  spindle- 
cell  connective  tissue,  in  which  are  numerous  crystals  and  glomerules  of 
hcematoidin.  These  give  the  red  colour  co  the  membrane.  Haemorrhage, 
therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  generally  the  first  step  in  the  process. 
Such  hsematoma  are  usually  found  near  the  sagittal  suture,  with  the  long 
diameter  parallel  to  the  falciform  process,  having  the  form  of  an  oval  flat 
sac.  It  may  attain  the  size  of  4"  or  5"  x  2"  or  3",  and  half  an  inch  thick. 
The  walls  of  the  sac  are  of  a  dirty  colour,  from  the  altered  colouring- 
matter  of  the  blood.  The  contents  of  the  copsule  are  partly  fresh  fluid 
or  coagulated  blood,  and  partly  dirty  red-brown  clots  of  an  ancient  date. 
The  brain  below  such  lesion  is  flattened,  and  may  even  show  a  depression. 
They  may  exist  on  both  sides  of  the  head. 

In  stjphilitic  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  the  outer  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane and  the  bone  are  generally  aff'ected  together.  The  tendency  of  these 
lesions  is  to  extend  inwards,  causing  adhesion  of  the  dura  mater  to  the 
brain  by  the  arachnoid  at  the  affected  spot,  and  sometimes  to  excite  sup- 
purative arachnitis.  A  fleshy  swelling,  pink  or  red,  may  result  from  con- 
gestion and  vascularity  of  the  new  products.  This  exudation  very  soon 
becomes  caseous  in  its  centre,  and  occasionally  it  very  much  resembles  a 
sarcoma. 

Morbid  growths  in  the  dura  and  subdural  space. — (1.)  Bone  is  the  most 
frequent  production,  and  the  fah  major  the  most  common  site.  Microscopi- 
cally the  structure  is  that  of  true  bone — the  lacunse  and  canaliculi  being 
always  demonstrable.  These  bony  lesions  of  the  dura  mater  are  very 
different  from  the  so-called  ossifications  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels, 
which  consist  of  earthy  concretions  simply,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as 
cretifications  or  petrifactions.  (2.)  Cancer  of  dtira-arachnoid  in  many 
instances  appears  to  commence  in  the  dura  mater,  and  then  to  penetrate 
the  bone.  Hence  its  existence  may  not  be  suspected  till  the  calvarium 
IS  attempted  to  be  removed,  when  the  cancerous  matter  is  opened  into 
and  exposed.    It  is  then  seen  to  be  made  up  of  round  soft  patches  on  the 
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membrane,  and  on  the  corresponding  surface  of  tlie  skull— the  bone  is 
seen  to  be  eaten  away  as  to  its  internal  table,  its  cavities  being  occupied 
by  the  same  cancerous  matter.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  however 
the  cancerous  tumor  more  properly  is  developed  m  the  bone,  and 
frequently  co-exists  with  general  cancer  of  the  skeleton.  _ 

Symptoms.— (1.)  In  connection  with  diseases  of  the  ear,  inflammation 
of  the  dura  mater  is  sometimes  set  up  by  exi^osure  to  cold,  or  a  blow  on 
the  diseased  ear;  or  it  occurs  insidiously  without  any  obvious  cause  ihe 
dischar-^e  from  the  ear  ceases  or  diminishes.  Intense  pam  on  the  ear, 
or  in  it's  vicinity,  occurs,  or  severe  headache.  The  pain  is  constant,  with 
extreme  exacerbations.  Convulsions  may  be  the  earliest  mdications  of 
cerebral  irritation;  or  vomiting  (page  89,  ante),  vertigo  (page  142,  awie)  inco- 
herence rambling,  delirium,  or  a  rigor.  In  pachy-memngitis  of  the  cerebral  dura 
mater  and  hajmatoma,  there  is  more  or  less  weakening  of  the  memory  and 
of  the  intelligence,  the  occurrence  of  giddiness,  and  of  continuously  inter- 
mittent general  or  local  pain  in  the  head.  At  a  later  period  an  aggrava- 
tion of  all  these  phenomena  occurs,  with  transitory  losses  of  consciousness 
from  the  momentary  arrest  of  cerebral  circulation.  Somnolence  and 
apathy  prevail,  with  weakness,  and  generally  one-sided  paralysis  ot  the 
extremities,  with  occasional  epileptic  or  apoplectic  attacks,  m  one  ot 
which  the  patient  may  die.  The  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  dura 
mater  of  the  cord  are  often  obscure  at  the  commencement.  The  disease 
is  characterised  by  pains  in  the  back,  with  affection  of  the  muscles,  which 
are  ri^^id,  and  sometimes  retention  of  urine.  The  pam  is  liable  to  great 
aggravation  from  movement  of  the  limbs  or  trunk,  or  of  the  head  or  neck. 
There  may  also  be  some  loss  of  motor  power,  and  also  of  sensation  and  loss 
of  control  over  the  bladder  and  rectum.  The  phenomena  of  the  different 
forms  and  extent  of  hemiplegia  which  may  result  have  been  akeady 
considered.    (See  page  354,  ante.) 

Treatment.— Circumscribed  suppurations,  when  recognised,  must  be 
<lealt  with  by  the  surgeon,  under  rigid  antiseptic  precautions.  Evaporating 
lotions  or  ice  to  the  head  or  spine  are  also  indicated.  Free  action  ol  the 
bowels  (especially  of  the  lower  bowel  by  aloetic  laxatives)  should  be 
maintained.  Circumstances  may  also  indicate  iodide  of  potassium,  and  pam 
is  best  relieved  by  large  doses  of  opium  or  of  morphia.  The  patient  ought 
to  be  kept  perfectly  at  rest. 


CEREBRAL  AND  SPINAL  MENINGITIS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Meningitis;  French  Eq.,  Miningite;  German  Eq.,  Gihirn- 
haute7itrjundung—Sjn.,  Meningitis;  Italian  Eq.,  Meningitide. 

Definition.— J/!/Z«m?nrt<iow  of  the  immediate  coverings  of  the  brain  and 
wlnal  cord,  the  pia  mater,  and  arachnoid  {pia-arachnitis). 

Pathology.— (a.)  Causation,  (1.)  Of  Cerebral  Meningitis.— The  inflamma- 
tion may  be  simple  and  idiopathic,  or  it  may  supervene  as  the  result  ot 
some  specific  or  constitutional  disease,  such  as  the  specific  fevers,  or  ot  the 
syphilitic,  rheumatic,  gouty,  rachitic,  or  scrofulous  cachexise.  It  is  also  known 
to  occur  in  convalescence  from  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  or  from  acm 
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exanthemata  and  erysijKlas,  from  protracted  diarrhoeas,  and  especially  also 
as  intercurrent  with.  Bright's  disease.  Every  age  is  liable  to  meningitis. 
Children  are  often  attacked  by  it  whilst  teething,  under  the  form  described 
as  hydrocephalus  acutus,  and  also  when  labouring  under  scarlatina,  measles, 
or  other  disease  caused  by  a  specific  poison.  Adult  age,  and  the  middle 
periods  of  life,  are  still  more  \m\AQ  to  this  affection,  both  from  the  greater 
exposure  to  the  action  of  the  typhus,  typhoid,  and  paludal  poisons,  to 
syphilis  and  to  mechanical  injuries,  as  well  as  to  the  greater  intemperance 
and  greater  excitement  incident  to  this  age.  In  old  people  meningitis 
is  likewise  common ;  and  two  forms  of  the  disease  are  met  with  in  the 
aged — namely,  the  acute  and  the  chronic,  both  of  which  present  great 
varieties  in  their  character  and  progress,  and  both  sexes  suffer  in  nearly 
equal  proportions. 

In  an  epidemic  form  cerebrospinal  meningitis  is  a  disease  which  occurs 
from  the  action  of  some  specific  morbid  poison,  and  it  is  then  believed 
to  be  contagious  (p.  577,  Vol.  I.).  There  are  many  instances  also  of 
persons  suffering  from  pia-arachnitis  after  exj^osure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
or  to  what  is  in  common  language  called  the  "  coup  de  soleil "  (see  under 
"Sunstroke,"  p.  314,  ccnte).  Intemperance,  as  well  as  great  mental  work 
and  anxiety,  are  frequent  causes  of  the  chronic  forms  of  the  disease; 
but  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  perhaps  the  most  common  predispos- 
ing cause ;  while  fits  of  intemperance  occasionally   directly  induce  the 

!  disease.  It  is  especially  apt  to  be  associated  with  or  to  follow  delirium 
tremens  in  the  aged.    It  is  also  especially  connected  with  insanity,  and  with 

[every  structural  disease  of  the  brain.    To  these  causes  must  be  added 

i  mechanical  injuries,  diseases  of  the  bones,  and  morbid  growths,  especially 

I  in  cases  of  primary  implication  of  the  dura  mater. 

I  (b.)  Mwhid  Anatomy. — The  products  of  infiammation  are  formed  in 
connection  with  the  pia-arachnoid  and  subarachnoid  space.  The  lesions 
fare  those  which  attend  some  of  the  most  important  acute  diseases  of 
Ithe  brain.  The  effusion  appears  beneath  the  arachnoid,  and  immediately 
|in  connection  with  the  cerebral  surface.  The  effusion,  be  it  lymph  or 
ipus,  comes  from  the  pia  mater,  and  follows  all  the  inequalities  of  the 
[Convolutions,  lying  beneath  the  level  surface  of  the  arachnoid  mem- 
Ibrane.  In  such  a  morbid  condition  of  the  pia  mater  the  brain-structure 
p  always  more  or  less  affected,  and  the  ventricles  suffer,  for  into  them 
the  choroid  plexus  of  the  pia  mater  carries  with  it  the  inflammation,  by 
pimple  continuity  of  texture. 

Pia-arachnitis,  or  acute  meningitis,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  mainly  of 
two  kinds: — (1.)  Simple,  (2.)  tubercular,  sometimes  called  "acute  hydro- 
cephalus." It  is  of  importance  to  distinguish  between  these  two  forms, 
yhe  peculiarities  of  each  being  characteristic. 

In  simple  pia-arachnitis  (or  simple  meningitis)  the  surface  of  the  brain 
n  the  space  beneath  the  arachnoid  is  covered  with  lymph,  or  with 
;)urulent  lymph  of  a  green  colour.  This  is  seen  to  be  most  in  the  sulci 
;)etween  the  convolutions,  and  may  be  so  abundant  as  quite  to  hide  the 

imeritious  structure;  so  that  when  the  dura  mater  is  removed,  both 
lemispheres  are  to  be  seen  completely  covered  with  a  layer  of  green 
lurulent  lymph.  This  effusion  is  seen  and  felt  to  be  underneath  the 
arachnoid,  so  that  it  cannot  be  removed,  or  got  at  without  cutting  through 
VOL.  IT.  2  D 
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this  delicate  membrane.  On  scraping  the  external  surface  of  the 
arachnoid,  a  small  quantity  of  matter  may  appear  on  the  scalpel,  which, 
on  microscopic  examination,  is  found  to  consist  merely  of  epithelium  and 
granular  ddbris.  The  locality  of  the  effusion  is  generally  defined  and 
limited  to  the  vertex  surface  of  the  brain,  disappearing  towards  the  sides, 
which  are  covered  to  a  less  degree ;  while  at  the  base  there  is  generally 
very  little  effusion.  The  fluid  in  the  ventricles  is  increased  and  somewhat 
turbid.  If  the  pia  mater  is  removed  from  the  convolutions,  much  of  the 
cineritious  substance  of  the  brain  sticks  to  it. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  in 
meningitis  shows  that  they  are  studded  with  the  exudation-corpuscles 
described  by  Gluge  and  Bennett,  and  with  oily-like  vesicles ;  and  these 
appearances  are  found  both  within  and  without  the  vessels  (Sieveking). 
Lymph,  varying  in  density  and  thickness,  is  the  form  which  the  exudation 
ultimately  assumes,  if  life  continues,  dipping  down  between  the  convolu- 
tions. It  is  most  abundant  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  hemispheres. 
Foville  has  met  with  cases  in  which  the  effused  Ijonph  covered  the 
whole  of  the  brain,  or  nearly  so,  as  far  as  the  tentorium  ;  deposited  in  two 
layers — one  in  the  subdural  space,  and  the  other  adherent  to  the  cerebral 
arachnoid ;  while  between  them  was  a  stratum  of  serum.  He  mentions 
six  cases  of  this  description  under  his  care  for  several  years,  and  that 
they  were  all  in  a  state  of  the  dullest  stupidity,  labouring  under  a  paralysis 
of  every  sense.  They  were  like  statues,  with  this  difference,  that,  placed 
upright,  they  preserved  their  balance 3  if  pushed,  they  walked;  and  if 
food  was  placed  in  their  mouths,  they  swallowed  it.  Were  these  cases 
of  "  paralysis  of  the  insane,"  as  now  so-called  ]  (Art.  "  M6ningite,"  p. 
406,  Did.  de  Medicine).  Lymph  also  may  be  effused  into  the  arachnoid 
cavity,  but  it  is  generally  in  small  quantity. 

Chronic  thickenings  of  the  pia-arachnoid  are  chiefly  in  the  form  of  thick, 
white,  nodulated  bands  along  the  course  of  the  longitudinal  fissure,  with 
more  or  less  white  opacity  over  the  vertex,  extending  for  perhaps  an  inch 
on  each  side.  Sometimes  such  thickening  extends  along  the  Sylvian 
fissure,  with  patches  on  the  posterior  lobes  corresponding  to  the  entrances 
of  veins  into  the  lateral  sinuses.  In  the  thickened  membrane  over  the 
vertex,  the  Pacchionian  bodies  are  more  numerous  than  usual,  forming 
white  villous  masses — most  developed  at  the  entrances  of  the  veins  which 
join  the  sinus  most  posteriorly. 

A  peculiarity  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  anatomical  connection  of  the  arach- 
noid in  its  visceral  portion — namely,  that  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent 
it  is  thrown  loosely  round  the  parts  which  it  covers,  a  few  fine  fibrous 
bands  being  the  sole  bond  of  connection ;  and  a  quantity  of  pellucid  fluid 
is  interposed,  especially  in  the  vertebral  canal  and  base  of  the  cranium, 
between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater. 

The  spinal  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  are  liable  to  inflammations 
similar  to  the  corresponding  membranes  of  the  brain.  Effusion  of 
serum,  both  into  the  cavity  of  the  spinal  arachnoid,  and  between  the 
dura  mater  and  pia  mater  of  the  cord,  is  not  uncommon.  Such  effusion 
communicates  freely  with  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  so  that  fluid  may 
pass  easily  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Suppurative  inflammation  of 
the  spinal  membranes  also  occasionally  takes  place  in  the  cavity  of  the 
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spinal  arachnoid.  If  the  inflammation  is  acute,  it  may  be  associated  with 
disease  of  the  cerebellum,  or  of  the  intracranial  membranes ;  and  in  the 
chronic  form  it  rarely  exists,  except  in  connection  with  caries  of  the 
vertebrae. 

Symptoms.— meningitis,  or  pia-arachnitis,  has  usually  been  described 
in  three  stages.    The  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  are  those  of  excitement, 
resulting  from  diffuse  inflammation ;  of  the  second  stage,  those  of  com- 
pression, marking  that  effusion  has  taken  place;  those  of  the  third  are  asso- 
ciated with  progressive  recovery,  or  with  the  modes  in  which  death  may 
occur.  But  there  are  symptoms  characteristic  of  several  forms  of  this  disease, 
in  which  the  membranes  covering  the  convexity  of  the  hemispheres  are 
the  parts  generally  affected.    The  most  important  facts  to  be  ascertained 
in  the  previous  history  of  the  case,  before  the  development  of  cephalic 
symptoms,  relate  to  the  general  health,  and  especially  to  any  signs  of 
cachexia  or  diathetic  states,  such  as  tuberculosis,  rheumatism,  gout,  or  of  the 
specific  action  of  implanted  poisons,  such  as  syphilis.    It  is  important  also 
to  ascertain  whether  any  blow  on  the  head  has  been  sustained,  or  if  the 
patient  has  been  much  exposed  to  the  sun ;  whether  any  disease  of  the 
ear  or  nose  exists ;  whether  application  to  study  has  been  intense,  or  to 
the  cares  of  business.    Premonitory  symptoms  may  be  trifling,  or  absent 
altogether.    The  most  common  are,  slight  but  increasing  pains  of  the  head, 
sensorial  disturbance,  irritability  of  temper,  or  restlessness,  with  some 
general  malaise.    Rigors  quickly  supervene,  or  simple  chilliness,  with  cutis 
anserina  and  pallor  of  the  surface,  quickly  followed  by  febrile  reaction, 
t  An  attack  of  convulsions  may  supplant  the  rigors,  especially  in  children. 
1  Such,  however,  are  by  no  means  common  in  the  adult,  and  are  not 
j  necessarily  indicative  of  any  severe  or  advanced  lesion.     The  fever  is 
!  commonly  high;  the  pulse  sharp,  hard,  and  frequent;  the  respirations 
I  irregular,  performed  with  a  sigh,  and  often  with  a  moan.    In  scarcely  any 
I  other  disease  of  the  brain  is  the  fever  of  a  similar  character  and  equal  in 
j  severity  to  that  of  meningitis ;  consequently,  it  is  of  great  importance  in 
1  diagnosis  (Niemeyer). 

I  If  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  subside  after  the  disease  has  lasted  for 
some  time — if  it  fall  from  120  or  140  beats  to  60  or  80,  while  the  other 
symptoms  of  fever  and  the  functional  disturbance  of  the  brain  increase — 
the  evidence  is  almost  pathognomonic  of  pia-arachnitis.  The  skin  is  hot; 
the  bowels  obstinately  constipated ;  and  evacuations,  when  they  occur,  are 
[dark  and  offensive.  In  this  stage  there  is  little  or  no  prostration  of 
IjStrength.  The  headache  of  fever  is  supplanted  by  acute  and  intense  pain ; 
Ithe  face  flushes  and  turns  pale  alternately;  the  eyeballs  stare,  and  the 
conjunctivae  become  injected.  The  functional  disturbance  of  the  brain  is 
partly  of  the  character  of  irritation,  and  partly  of  depression,  or  of  com- 
liplete  paralysis.  The  temper  is  extremely  irritable.  There  is  marked  som- 
nolence, or  wakefulness,  and  the  two  sometimes  alternate  for  several  days. 
|The  most  marked  feature  is  delirium,  commencing  early,  and  of  a  furious 
character,  the  patient  screaming  and  gesticulating  in  the  wildest  manner; 
the  expression  of  countenance  is  savage  and  malignant,  or  sometimes  fierce, 
parked  and  continuous  headache  (cephalalgia)  prevails,  with  exacerba- 
pons  ^  of  a  darting,  violent  character,  eliciting  from  the  patient,  and 
pspecially  from  children,  a  sharp  piercing  cry.     Pain  is  increased  by 
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movement,  and  the  patient  holds  the  head  with  the  hands ;  or,  if  a  child, 
frequently  carries  them  to  the  head.  The  headache  is  increased  by 
sensorial  impressions.  Hence  the  eyes  are  obstinately  closed,  and  the 
ears,  if  possible,  kept  covered  with  the  bed-clothes.  Double  vision,  tinnitus 
aurium,  formicatio,  and  subjective  sensations  of  various  kinds,  are  present. 
The  sensorial  disturbances  are  highly  marked.  Restlessness  is  incessant, 
sometimes  general  or  partial.  The  muscles  of  the  face  and  limbs  twitch 
involuntarily.  There  is  strabismus,  or  the  eyeball  is  unsteady,  with  a 
contracted  or  oscillating  pupil.  Vomiting  is  frequent,  without  epigastric 
pain  or  tenderness,  and  often  without  nausea. 

This  stage  generally  lasts  from  one  to  four  days,  and  its  characteristics 
may  be  shortly  expressed  as  consisting  of — the  combination  of  great  nervous 
hyperadion,  with  marked  fever,  a  peculiar  cry,  cephalalgia,  vomiting,  and 
constipation. 

The  second  stage  is  one  of  a  transition  from  the  first  to  the  third.  The 
fever  diminishes.  The  pulse  sinks  in  frequency  and  force,  becoming 
variable  in  frequency  between  very  wide  limits,  and  in  very  short  intervals 
of  time.  Respiration  becomes  peculiarly  irregular.  The  bowels  continue 
constipated.  The  tongue  becomes  furred  and  dry.  The  heat  of  the  head 
persists,  but  the  body  generally  is  cool.  The  nervous  phenomena  present 
remarkable  intermissions  during  the  further  progress  of  the  affection, 
especially  in  the  following  respects  :  Delirium  becomes  quieter,  or  passes 
into  coma;  or  the  patient  may  appear  collected  and  well.  Excitement 
diminishes  and  disappears,  and  drowsiness  is  the  most  common  feature. 
Muscular  tmtchings,  generally,  are  increased  on  both  sides  of  the 
body.  Convulsions  are  common  in  the  child,  and  spasms  often  alternate 
with  paralysis.  A  violent  general  convulsion  may  throw  the  patient 
at  once  into  the  third  stage,  which  may  come  on  almost  immediately,  or 
a  week  of  transition  symptoms  may  intervene.  The  face  becomes 
sunken,  the  extremities  cold,  and  the  abdomen  retracted.  Sordes  form  , 
on  the  gums  and  teeth.  The  pulse  flutters,  becomes  thready,  feeble,  | 
and  uncountable.  Great  prostration  of  strength  supervenes.  The  nervous 
functions  are  gradually  suspended.  Perception,  volition,  and  ideation, 
become  lost,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  corporeal  signs.  Anaesthesia 
is  complete.  There  is  absolute  paralysis  to  almost  every  form  of  stimulus, 
observed  first  in  the  eyelids  and  eyeballs,  and  then  in  the  limbs.  Muscular 
relaxation  becomes  complete,  as  evidenced  by  the  dilated  pupil,  stertorous 
breathing,  involuntary  micturition,  and  defecation.  Generally  there  is 
absence  of  nervous  action,  and  organic  life  gradually  dies  out.  For  the 
most  part  each  stage  lasts  a  week;  but  one  or  more  stages  may  be 
wanting. 

The  tongue  in  the  first  stage  is  white ;  in  the  second  it  becomes  brown; 
in  the  third  it  again  cleans,  if  the  patient  does  not  die.  The  pulse  like- 
wise in  the  first  stage  is  from  90  to  100;  in  the  second  from  110  to  130; 
and  in  the  last  stage  it  either  gradually  returns  to  its  natural  standard, 
or  runs  on  too  rapidly  and  too  feebly  to  be  counted. 

The  symptoms  which  have  been  described  are  those  which  especiallj. 
mark  pia-arachnitis  at  the  superior  portions  of  the  brain.  When,  however 
it  occurs  at  the  base,  or  in  the  ventricles,  some  diff"erences  are  observabu 
although  the  condition  cannot  always  be  distinguished;  but  in  som 
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cases  such  a  location  of  the  malady  is  rendered  prohable  if  the  intellect 
is  less  impaired,  the  passions  more  excited,  and  the  patient  lies  fretful, 
impatient,  morose,  and  although  somnolescent,  he  occasionally  cries  out 
and  grinds  his  teeth  very  early  in  the  disease ;  while  the  parallelism  of 
the  axis  of  the  eye  is  frequently  affected  at  an  early  period. 

In  the  aged  acute  meningitis  seldom  occurs  suddenly,  nor  with  the 
intense  symptoms  which  prevail  in  the  meningitis  of  early  manhood.  It 
commences  insidiously,  without  rigors,  and  very  frequently  some  days 
elapse  before  it  can  be  recognised,  even  by  persons  familiar  with  the 
diseases  of  old  age.  The  pulse  is  natural,  the  tongue  remains  clean,  the 
bowels  regular,  and  there  is  little  or  no  vascular  excitement,  local  or 
general;  but  the  symptoms  at  the  outset  are  purely  of  a  nervous  character. 
The  temper  is  peevish  or  irritable,  with  more  or  less  confusion  of  thought, 
inattention,  and  forgetfulness.  "  If  infirm,  and  already  an  inmate  of  an 
hospital,  the  patient  commits  strange  mistakes — takes  possession  of 
another's  bed,  uses  the  spittoon  instead  of  the  chamber-pot,  and  is  fre- 
quently found  lying  outside  the  clothes,  or  with  his  feet  where  his  head 
ought  to  be.  When  addressed,  his  answers  are  rational,  but  still  there  is 
a  peculiarity  in  his  manner  and  expression  of  countenance,  an  apparent 
slowness  of  comprehension,  and  a  vacancy  of  the  eye,  that  warns  the 
physician  of  the  approach  of  some  cerebral  disease  "  (Maclachlan,  The 
Diseases  and  Infirmities  of  Advanced  Life,  p.  85).  The  apjietite  is 
slightly  if  at  all  impaired ;  and  the  skin  remains  of  normal  temperature. 
Restlessness  prevails,  although  prostration  is  apparent.  In  walking, 
the  gait  is  unsteady,  and  in  lifting  anything  to  the  mouth  the  hand 

I trembles.  In  a  few  rare  cases  the  disease  commences  with  convulsions. 
While  such  symptoms  are  being  developed,  after  twelve,  forty-eight,  or 
sixty-two  hours,  but  generally  within  twenty-four  hours,  more  or  less  febrUe 
reaction  is  expressed  by  slight  increase  of  temperature  merely,  and  without 
any  marked  redness  of  the  face  or  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  The  nervous 
symptoms  are  now  of  the  following  kind : — Wandering,  low  muttering, 
delirium,  and  incessant  talking  become  frequent  and  characteristic  symp- 
toms. Maniacal  excitement  is  uncommon.  For  a  day  or  two  the  patient 
may  answer  questions  rationally,  though  slowly  and  hesitatingly,  when 
roused  from  the  reverie  in  which  he  is  generally  wrapped.  At  a  still  more 
advanced  stage  there  is  coma.  Headache  is  not  a  prominent  symptom. 
It  is  so  slight  or  unfrequent  that  unless  the  patient  is  pointedly  asked  the 
question,  there  is  never  any  allusion  either  to  it  or  to  giddiness,  or  to 
tinnitus  aurium.  This  absence  of  headache  is  a  remarkable  characteristic ; 
for,  even  in  the  most  acute  pus-forming  or  false-membrane-forming  men- 
ingitis, headache  may  be  entirely  absent  from  the  beginning.  The  eyes 
are  suffused,  the  pupils  either  slightly  contracted  or  natural.  Knitting  of 
the  eyebrows,  intolerance  of  light,  acuteness  of  hearing,  and  vomiting, — 
I  common  and  characteristic  phenomena  of  the  disease  in  early  life, — are 
comparatively  rare  in  the  aged.  The  scalp  may  be  hotter  than  natural, 
I  and,  combined  with  the  suffusion  and  injection  of  the  eyes,  is  the  only 
1  physical  indication  present  of  vascular  excitement  within  the  cranium. 
I  The  feet  are  frequently  cold,  and  the  surface  generally  moderately  warm. 
I  There  is  usually  great  thirst,  the  patient  drinks  greedily,  but  seldom  asks 
for  hquid.    He  is  apt  to  refuse  food,  or  takes  but  a  small  quantity  at  a 
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time  when  it  is  presented  to  him.  Nervous  twitchings  and  compulsions 
are  observed  in  the  worst  cases ;  and  if  the  patient  be  raised  in  bed,  these 
S3Tnptoms  are  frequently  induced  when  otherwise  absent,  and  the  head 
trembles,  as  well  as  the  upper  extremities.  When  coma  prevails,  there 
may  be  sometimes  slight  convulsions  of  the  limbs.  The  general 
features  of  the  disease  resemble  typhus  fever.  The  tongue  becomes  very 
dry,  and  generally  brown  in  the  centre.  The  bowels  cease  to  act 
without  medicine,  but  are  not  obstinately  confined.  Towards  evening 
there  is  generally  increased  febrile  disturbance,  denoted  by  flushing  of 
the  face,  where  it  had  been  previously  pale  and  dejected ;  dryness  of  the 
skin,  greater  heat  of  the  scalp,  and  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  In  numerous 
examples,  while  dulness  of  intellect  and  somnolence  are  the  first  symptoms 
observed,  in  others  great  and  unusual  loquacity,  with  redness  of  the  face 
and  heat  of  the  scalp,  ushers  in  the  disease.  The  progress  of  the  disease 
is  equally  inconstant.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  symptoms  of  febrile 
excitement  are  wanting ;  but  dulness  of  intellect  and  stupor,  with  more 
or  less  insensibility  of  the  limbs  and  relaxation  of  the  sphincters,  are 
frequently  prominent  symptoms  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease, 
as  if  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  were  congested  or  suffered 
compression  from  early  exudation  on  its  surface.  Such  examples  of  an 
apoplectic  character  are  more  frequently  met  with  in  old  persons  addicted 
to  fermerited  liquors,  in  whom  the  cerebral  vessels  are  enlarged  from 
repeated  engorgement.  Excessive  venous  congestion  of  the  brain  prevails 
in  such  cases  during  life;  and  the  symptoms  of  meningitis  are  marked,  and 
apt  to  be  confounded  with  effusion  into  the  brain,  or  softening  of  its 
texture  (Maclachlan,  1.  c,  p.  87). 

Chronic  Meningitis  in  the  Aged  is  extremely  subdued  in  its  symptoms,  and 
insidious  in  its  approach.  It  is  not  unfrequent  as  a  result  of  albuminuria, 
or  of  repeated  attacks  of  delirium  tremens;  or  it  follows  gout  or  rheunMtism. 
The  characteristic  phenomena  are  accompanied  with  great  impairment  of 
the  mental  faculties.  There  is  very  marked  loss  of  memory,  slowness  of 
comprehension,  periodical  fits  of  passion.  Vertigo  prevails,  with  ringing 
in  the  ears ;  and  occasional  attacks  of  headache  occur,  with  or  without 
vascular  excitement.  Speech  is  thick.  There  is  paralytic  Aveakness  of  the 
lower  limbs,  and  the  gait  becomes  tottering  and  feeble.  All  movements, 
whether  of  the  upper  or  the  lower  limbs,  are  performed  slowly,  awkwardly, 
and  with  more  or  less  of  uncertainty.  The  energies  of  the  whole  system 
are  reduced.  The  functions  of  organic  life  are  impaired.  The  appetite 
may  be  good,  but  digestion  is  slow,  the  bowels  inactive,  and  the  various 
secretions  vitiated  or  diminished.  "  Sooner  or  later  the  aged  invalid  takes 
to  bed  reluctantly.  There  he  lies  uncomplaining,  vegetating,  the  mere 
wreck  of  what  he  formerly  was,  both  in  mind  and  body,  gradually  sinking, 
and  dying  often  in  consequence  of  sloughing  of  the  hips  and  nates 
(Maclachlan,  1.  c,  p.  93). 

As  to  the  spinal  membranes,  one  marked  symptom  of  their  congestion 
(referred  to  in  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Meryon),  is  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  walking  on  first  arising  after  a  night's  rest.  It  is  a  constant  indication 
of  spinal  congestion,  and  may  be  temporarily  induced  by  strychnine  or 
nux  vomica.  The  affection  of  the  muscles  varies  from  simple  stiffness 
of  the  part  to  opisthotonos.     This  latter  symptom  is  often  limited  ^to 
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the  neck  or  trunk,  without  the  limbs  participating,  as  in  a  case  given  by 
Eayer,  in  which  the  trunk  and  neck  were  drawn  backwards,  while  the 
patient  walked  freely  till  the  time  of  his  death.  In  the  case  of  a  waggoner 
thrown  off  his  cart,  and  pitched  on  his  neck  and  shoulders,  the  neck  was 
stilf,  the  jaw  was  locked,  the  body  convulsed,  and  the  patient  delirious.  It 
was  not  till  the  twelfth  day,  however,  that  the  lower  extremities  became 
affected  and  palsied,,  when  the  patient  sank  into  a  typhoid  state  and 
died.  A  large  quantity  of  pus  was  found  in  the  spinal  arachnoid  cavity. 
Neither  the  pulse,  nor  the  tongue,  nor  temperature,  is  much  affected  at  the 
commencement  of  spinal  meningitis;  but  towards  its  close  the  pulse  becomes 
rapid  and  feeble,  the  tongue  brown  and  dry,  and  the  teeth  fuliginous. 
The  patient  is  now  said  to  be  '■'■typhoid"  and  he  dies  delirious  or  comatose. 
Retention  of  urine  generally  persists  from  the  beginning  to  the  termination 
of  the  disease.  Constipation  often  exists  to  a  great  degree  at  first,  but 
afterwards  the  bowels  act  regularly,  or  even  suffer  from  diarrhoea. 

Severe  irritation  of  parts  supplied  by  spinal  nerves,  followed  by  para- 
lysis, indicate  acute  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  of  the  cord.  Fever 
follows  a  chill,  and  severe  pain  in  the  back  and  the  extremities  is  com- 
plained of,  aggravated  on  motion  and  on  pressure  over  the  spine.  Opis- 
thotonos and  contraction  of  the  limbs  may  ensue,  which  intermit,  and  are 
greatly  aggravated  by  movements  of  the  spinal  column.  Pain  in  the 
extremities  is  often  a  very  prominent  symptom  at  the  outset,  and  may  be 
mistaken  for  rheumatism ;  but  the  most  important  sequence  of  symptoms 
is  paralysis  commencing  in  the  lower  limbs,  extending  to  the  bladder, 
rectum,  and,  finally,  the  upper  extremities.  The  paralysis  is  at  first  incom- 
plete, but  afterwards  increases,  and  anaesthesia  succeeds. 

Diagnosis. — Simple  meningitis  is  distinguished  from  encephalitis  by  the 
headache — always  severe — the  early  delirium,  and  by  the  general  absence 
of  hemiplegia.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  disease  of  the  brain 
and  of  its  membranes  is  often  conjoined,  so  that  meningitis  is  not  in  all 
cases  a  simple  affection,  but  is  ultimately  conjoined  with  cerehritis,  the 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  usually  extending  to  the  cortical  portion 
of  the  brain,  as  in  general  paralysis,  already  described.  From  delirium 
tremens  meningitis  is  mainly  distinguished  by  the  character  and  mode  of 
accession  of  the  delirium  and  the  tremor,  and  by  the  mental,  sensorial,  and 
material  phenomena.  From  typhus  fever  it  is  mainly  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  the  characteristic  eruption  or  mulberry  rash  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  555). 

The  symptoms  which  distinguish  spinal  arachnitis  from  inflammation  of 
the  substance  of  the  cord,  are  pain  and  contraction  or  convulsions  of  the  limbs. 
In  pure  myelitis  there  is  seldom  any  severe  or  constant  pain,  while  the 
limbs  are  generally  palsied,  and  their  sensations  benumbed  or  lost.  It  is 
distinguished  from  rheumatic  lumbago,  or  psoas  abscess,  by  the  aff'ection  of  the 
limbs  and  of  the  bladder,  and  the  gradual  advance  of  paralysis  from  below 
upwards. 

Prognosis. — Many  authorities  consider  spinal  arachnitis  to  be  incurable ; 
but  numerous  cases,  marked  by  the  characteristic  symptoms  in  a  mild  form, 
do  recover.  On  the  other  hand,  more  severe  cases  progress  from  bad  to 
worse;  and  as  paralysis  extends  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  death  soon 
follows,  or  from  catarrh  of  the  bladder. 

Treatment. — As  a  general  principle,  remedies  have  little  influence  over 
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those  forms  of  the  disease  which  arise  during  the  progress  of  any  specific 
or  constitutional  disease,  independent  of  the  general  treatment  indicated 
for  that  disease.  When  pia-arachnitis  arises  from  mechanical  injuries,  the 
treatment  is  generally  by  bleeding.  If  the  first  symptoms  are  character- 
istic of  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  and  we  can  only 
conjecture  what  it  may  turn  out,  leeches  behind  the  ears  ought  to  be 
applied  in  the  first  instance.  If  this  local  abstraction  of  blood  proves 
beneficial,  it  may  be  repeated  during  subsequent  relapses.  At  the  outset 
of  the  disease  laxatives  and  ice  compresses  may  also  be  used  (Niemeyer). 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  cases  in  which  the  sanative  powers  of 
judicious  blood-letting  become  so  apparent  as  in  children  in  whom  the 
disease  has  been  observed  early  and  carefully  watched.  When  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  are  less  decided,  and  the  headache  slight,  and  the  disease 
drags  on  slowly,  a  single  venesection  is  admissible.* 

With  reference  to  the  sanative  influence  of  general  blood-letting  in 
children  for  inflammatory  diseases,  if  performed  at  the  outset,  Dr.  West 
observes,  that  such  depletion  is  as  important  a  remedy  as  in  the  adult ; 
nor  will  the  most  energetic  employment  of  any  other  antiphlogistic 
measure  enable  us  to  dispense  with  blood-letting.  In  a  healthy  child  two 
years  old,  a  vein  (if  easily  found)  may  be  opened  in  the  arm,  and  fmr 
ounces  of  blood  allowed  to  flow,  if  faintness  be  not  earlier  produced,  without 
our  having  any  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  plan  adopted  is  too  energetic. 
The  immediate  eff'ect  produced  is  greater  than  that  which  follows  local 
depletion,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  abstracted  is  less  (West,  Diseases  of 

*  Dr.  Alison  relates  the  following  highly  illustrative  case,  confirmed  now  by  the 
teaching  of  Niemeyer  : — "A  boy,  aged  eight  years,  of  rather  delicate  habit,  and  who 
had  complained  occasionally  for  some  weeks  of  headache  and  disordered  bowels, 
temporarily  relieved  by  laxatives,  calomel,  antacids,  and  a  careful  regimen,  but 
recurring,  and  attended  with  gradually  increasing  febrile  symptoms,  and  shootiny  pain 
of  head  ;  impatience  both  of  light  and  sound  ;  pulse  gradually  rising  to  108,  distinctly 
sharp,  and  beginning  to  intermit;  and  then  nausea  and  vomiting,  not  referable  to  any 
medicine  taken,  but  gradually  increasing,  until  it  recurred  every  time  that  he  sat  up 
in  bed,  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours ;  and  a  slight  but  quite  perceptible  squint  showing 
itself.  The  full  action  of  laxatives  and  one  application  of  leeches,  as  well  as  cold  to 
the  head,  having  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  this  course  of  things,  he  was  bled 
at  the  arm  (which  in  such  circumstances  and  at  that  age  has  often  appeared  to  m& 
distinctly  preferable)  to  twelve  ounces,  and  the  blood  was  sizy.  I  do  not  know  what 
further  evidence  we  could  have  had  of  the  existence  of  such  inflammation  within  the 
cranium  as  would  infallibly,  if  let  alone,  have  gone  on  within  a  few  days  to  deUrium, 
stupor,  dilated  pupil,  slow  pulse,  succeeded  by  very  frequent  pulse,  convulsions,  and 
death,  and  have  left  after  it  the  usual  appearances  of  the  acnte  hydrocephalus  (of 
Whytt,  Cullen,  and  Abercrombie,  now  described),  dryness  of  the  membranes  on 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  distension  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  with  serum,  and  some 
of  the  marks  of  inflammatory  action  either  on  the  membranes  or  surface  of  the  brain. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  I  am  quite  certain  that  from  the  time  of  the  bleeding  at  the 
arm,  this  boy  never  once  vomited,  that  the  intermission  of  the  pulse  was  never  again 
observed,  nor  did  he  again  complain  of  lights  or  sounds.  The  pain  of  the  head, 
although  less  violent,  continued  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  twelve  leeches  were 
applied  within  eight  hours  after  the  bleeding ;  and  from  that  time  he  never  once 
complained  of  this  symptom,  nor  admitted  that  he  felt  it ;  and  /ro7n  this  moment  he 
recovered  perfectly,  and  much  more  rapidly  than  he  had  done  from  much  slighter 
febrile  attacks  previously;  neither  has  he  suffered  from  that  time  to  this  (now  thirty 
years)  any  return  of  serious  disease"  {Edin.  Med.  Joxirnal,  p.  777,  March,  1856).  In 
short,  all  the  symptoms  vanished  in  twenty-four  hours,  most  of  them  during  the  flow 
of  blood,  and  never  recurred,— a  change,  under  the  circumstances,  so  sudden  and 
sanative  as  is  rarely  if  ever  seen  after  the  use  of  any  other  remetly  for  the  same 
combination  of  symptoms. 
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Children),  Bleeding  in  children  and  in  adults  exercises  an  influence  quite 
different — because  under  totally  difi'erent  circumstances — not  yet  inquired 
into ;  but  certainly  blood-letting  at  ages  under  adult  life  is  soon  repaired 
compared  to  its  reparation  after  that  period.  Hasse  recommends  very 
small  doses  of  morphia       of  a  grain)  in  the  early  stages. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  by  way  of  medicine  is  to  purge  the  patient. 
The  purgative  is  not  of  great  moment,  provided  it  acts  freely.  Some 
prefer  two  to  five  grains  .of  gamboge,  others  five  grains  of  calomel,  with 
thirty  grains  of  compound  jalap  potvder.  Such  doses  are  to  be  followed  up 
by  a  Mack  draught,  or  the  sulphate  of  magnesia.  So  difficult  is  it  to  obtain 
the  action  of  purgatives  in  this  disease,  that  doses  of  three  times  the 
strength  for  adults  have  been  in  some  instances  required ;  but  such  large 
doses  are  never  to  be  given  until  the  inefficiency  of  smaller  ones  has  been 
ascertained  (Sir  Thomas  Watson's  Lectures,  No.  XXVI.).  The  stools  are 
generally  black,  or  extremely  offensive;  and,  this  state  of  the  bowels 
corrected,  the  disease,  if  sympathetic,  often  ceases.  If,  however,  the  head 
be  not  relieved,  some  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  temples,  and  the 
head  should  be  shaved  and  surrounded  with  some  cold  evaporating  lotion^ 
such  as  a  towel  dipped  in  cold  spring  water,  or  in  vinegar  and  water,  or  in 
solution  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  icith  vinegar. 

In  chronic  cases,  Foville  strongly  recommends  the  cold  douche — pouring 
cold  water  over  the  head  from  a  pitcher  held  some  distance  above  it.  This 
remedy  must  be  used  with  caution,  as  it  is  a  powerful  depressant,  yet 
producing  less  ultimate  debility  than  bleeding.  It  acts,  doubtless,  by 
cooling  down  the  general  mass  of  the  blood ;  and  patients  almost  always 
recover  consciousness  under  its  influence.  To  secure  a  lasting  result  it 
must  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  hours. 

In  children  I  have  certainly  seen  good  results  from  inunction  with 
mercurial  ointment.  (See  remarks  under  the  treatment  of  "Hydro- 
cephalus.") In  advanced  life  it  rarely  happens  that  the  symptoms  are  so 
intense  as  to  demand  general  blood-letting ;  but  in  vigorous  constitutions 
this  measure  is  sometimes  necessary.  The  cases  which  demand  it  are 
those  attended  by  high  cerebral  excitement  and  vascular  action.  But 
as  a  rule  local  blood-letting  is  not  only  infinitely  more  safe,  but  more 
beneficial,  and  it  can  be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  as  the  nature  of  the 
symptoms  may  indicate ;  while  general  blood-letting  can  very  rarely  be 
resorted  to  more  than  once,  and  that  only  at  the  commencement  of  the 
attack.  The  beneficial  effects  of  local  blood-letting  may  be  greatly 
aided  by  keeping  the  head  well  raised,  and  by  the  constant  application 
of  cold  water  to  the  scalp ;  or  the  occasional  use  of  bladders  filled  with 
crushed  ice.  The  bowels  should  be  opened  as  rapidly  as  possible,  unless 
the  patient  is  feeble,  emaciated,  or  greatly  exhausted.  The  most  active 
and  searching  purge  is  obtained  by  ccdoinel  and  jalap ;  or  four  or  five 
grains  of  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth  should  be  given,  combined  with 
two  or  three  grains  of  ccdomel,  in  cases  uncomplicated  with  gout  or  Bright's 
disease,  and  followed  in  a  few  hours  with  a  dose  of  salts  and  senna.  A  fair 
proportion  of  nutriment  must  be  given,  in  the  form  of  milk,  strong  heef-tea^ 
sago,  tapioca,  or  arrow-root ;  and  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  quiet,  cool, 
■well-aired,  and  darkened  room,  and  with  cold  compresses  constantly  applied 
to  the  head.    The  more  active  symptoms  being  subdued,  but  not  till  then. 
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a  blister  should  be  placed  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  bowels  should 
be  kept  open  regularly,  and  the  strength  supported  by  mild  unstimulating 
nutriment.  When  nervous  irritability  continues  during  convalescence, 
henbane,  or  muriate  of  morphia,  may  be  given.  In  the  chronic  form  the 
periodical  attacks  of  headache  or  of  insanity  may  generally  be  relieved 
by  a  brisk  purge ;  and  the  head  should  be  kept  cool  by  cloths  dipped 
in  vinegar  and  cold  water.  If  vascular  excitement  prevails,  leeches  may 
be  applied  behind  the  ears.  The  bladder  must  be  kept  empty  of  urine 
by  the  catheter,  and  although  Avine  must  be  withheld  during  the  active 
stage  of  the  disease,  it  is  beneficial  when  the  vital  energies  begin  to  fall 
(Maclachlan). 

The  dietetic  treatment  should  be  strictly  antiphlogistic,  the  patient 
especially  avoiding  all  mental  excitement ;  and,  if  not  secluded,  he  should 
at  least  be  kept  tranquil,  not  only  in  body,  but  also  in  mind. 

Spinal  arachnitis,  seldom  depending  on  a  morbid  poison,  is  perhaps  in 
all  cases  best  treated  by  bleeding  and  mild  purgatives.  General  bleeding 
is  sometimes  necessary ;  but  local  bleeding,  either  by  cupping  or  leeches, 
along  the  vertebral  column,  is  most  useful,  and  cannot  be  omitted  with 
safety.  The  medicinal  treatment  consists  in  moderate  purging  by  the 
neutral  salts,  as  the  sulphoie  of  soda  or  the  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  for,  as 
these  act  on  the  bladder  as  well  as  on  the  bowels,  they  are  probably  the 
best  remedies.  But  whatever  purgative  may  be  selected,  it  will  be  proper 
to  combine  it  with  the  tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  or  other  mild  opiate,  to  procure 
the  patient  some  relief  from  his  sufferings.  Ergot  of  rye  {secale  cornutum) 
has  been  very  much  used  in  France ;  and  Dr.  Meryon  speaks  favourably 
of  its  effects,  combined  with  iodide  of  potassium,  in  a  case  which  manifested 
no  complication  of  spinal  effusion  {Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Aug.  31, 
1863).  The  warm  bath  is  an  excellent  adjuvant  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease ;  whilst  in  the  later  stages  blisters,  setons,  moxa;,  or  the  ointment  of  the 
tartrate  of  antimony,  are  more  beneficial,  or  at  least  are  deserving  of  a 
trial.  The  paralysing  effusion  may  disappear  during  their  use,  combined 
with  the  action  of  diuretics.  The  external  application  of  belladonna  and 
chlorofm-m  will  be  found  of  essential  service  in  diminishing  the  violent 
pain  which  accompanies  meningitis  of  the  cord  (Meryon).  Cold,  in  the 
form  of  bladders  filled  with  ice,  applied  along  the  spinal  cord,  may  be  of 
service  where  congestion  prevails.  Abstinence  from  all  animal  diet  should 
be  imperiously  prescribed  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease. 


TUBERCULAR  MENINGITIS — Syn.,  ACUTE  HYDROCEPHALUS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Meningitis  Tuberculosa — Idem  valet,  Hydrocephalus  Acutus ; 
French  Eq.,  Miningite  Tuber culeuse ;  Gerivian  Eq.,  Tuberculdse  Hirn- 
hautentziindung — Syn.,  Acuter  Wasser-lwpf ;  ITALIAN  Eq.,  Meningiiide 
Tuber colare — Syn.,  Idrocefalo  Acuta. 

Definition. — An  effusion  of  serous  fluid  between  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 
or  into  its  ventricles,  associated  with  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  meninges  or  at 
the  base. 

Pathology. — The  meningitis  which  accompanies  the  cachexia  associated 
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with  tuberculosis  is  of  a  very  distinctive  kind,  and  frequently  terminates  the 
lives  of  tuberculous  children.  Its  essential  morbid  character  consists  in 
the  growth  of  tubercle  on  the  arachnoid,  generally  in  the  shape  of  small 
miliary  granules.  They  are  found  most  frequently  and  most  abundantly 
within  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  between  and  upon  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain,  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  very  rarely  on  the  cerebellum. 
They  are  generally  of  the  nature  of  the  grey  granulations  imbedded  in  the 
vascular  network  of  the  pia  mater.  The  effusion  into  the  ventricles  and 
the  softening  of  their  walls  are  secondary,  but  not  invariable  results  of 
the  meningeal  lesion.  It  is  a  disease  quite  peculiar  and  characteristic.  It 
is  chronic  as  to  its  course,  compared  with  acute  pia-arachnitis — a  question 
of  weeks  rather  than  days,  and  the  symptoms  are  less  violent. 

(a.)  Causation. — The  lesions  are  part  of  an  acute  attack  of  scrofula, 
with  deposit  of  tubercles  in  the  meninges.  They  occur  generally  in  chil- 
dren who  are  of  such  a  scrofulous  disposition  that  in  later  life  they  would 
be  likely  to  suffer  from  pulmonary  consumption ;  or  they  are  the  offspring 
of  consumptive  or  otherwise  debilitated  parents — badly  nourished,  physi- 
cally ill-developed,  but  mentally  often  very  sharp  and  bright.  Kegarding 
such  children  it  is  a  common  saying  that  they  are  "too  wise  and  clever 
to  live  long."  They  generally  have  a  fine  skin,  very  perceptible  veins, 
long  eyelashes,  and  a  clear  bluish  sclerotic.    (See  pp.  16,  17,  et  seq.,  Vol.  I.) 

The  remote  causes  of  hydrocephalus  are  often  extremely  obscure ;  but 
exposure  to  cold  or  heat,  errors  in  diet,  falls  or  blows  on  the  head,  the 
retrocession  of  a  cutaneous  eruption,  or  the  extension  of  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  ear,  are  among  the  most  common.  Disordered  functions  of 
the  liver  and  alimentary  canal,  dentition,  and  the  presence  of  worms,  are 
also  frequent  causes;  and  the  circumstance  of  a  child  being  seized  in 
consequence  of  its  feet  having  by  accident  been  put  into  a  bath  of  boiling 
water  mil  show  that  any  other  extreme  irritation  will  equally  produce  it. 
Many  morbid  poisons  also  will  occasion  it,  as  that  of  scarlet  fever,  pertussis,  or 
measles.  Of  constitutional  diseases,  tuberculosis  is  the  most  common  exciting 
cause. 

In  adults  the  development  of  acute  hydrocephalus  is  generally  subse- 
quent to  acute  miliary  tubercle  of  the  lungs,  or  chronic  pulmonary 
consumption,  forming  an  acute  complication  to  these  diseases.  The 
disease  may  also  be  a  sequence  to  typhus,  enteric  fever,  measles,  or  scarlet 
fever  (Niemeyer).  The  age  of  childhood  exercises  a  most  remarkable 
predisposing  influence  upon  this  disease.  At  that  period  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  brain,  the  irritation  of  dentition,  and  the  great  susceptibility 
of  the  nervous  system  generally,  are  all  powerful  causes  of  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head.  The  greatest  number  of  attacks  occur  between  the 
second  and  the  fifth  year ;  or,  as  a  more  general  law,  the  disease  occurs 
from  infancy  to  twelve  years  of  age.  During  the  first  year  of  life, 
however,  the  disease  is  rare.  Children  with  large  heads  and  precocious 
intellects,  and  more  especially  those  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  are  its  most 
frequent  victims.  It  is  also  said  to  be  most  common  in  the  children  of 
parents  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and  from  this  cause  it  often  runs  in 
families. 

But  unless  in  the  form  of  tubercular  meningitis,  acute  hydrocephalus  is 
undoubtedly  a  rare  disease.    A  disorder  also  occasionally  occurs,  which 
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is  really  an  acute  hydrocephalus,  due  to  certain  changes  of  nutrition  of 
the  nature  of  inflammation  in  the  membranes  or  epenchjma  of  the 
ventricles,  followed  by  more  or  less  effusion  into  their  cavities.  This  form 
of  ac^lte  hydrocephalus  is  rapid  in  its  course,  ending  within  two,  three,  or 
four  to  fourteen  days  (Beveridge). 

Premature  or  excessive  mental  exertion  and  blows  on  the  head  may  be, 
and  often  are,  alleged  as  the  exciting  cause  of  acute  hydrocephalus.  It  does 
not  always  follow,  however,  that  such  is  the  case.  The  blow  may  only  be  a 
means  of  directing  attention  to  the  child,  after  which  the  discovery  is  made 
that  symptoms  of  cerebral  irritation  exist,  which  had  already  commenced. 

(b.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — On  removing  the  dura  7nater  the  surface  of  the  con- 
volutions are  visible ;  but  they  are  flattened,  owing  to  the  pressure  from 
fluid  within  the  ventricles  forcing  the  hemispheres  against  the  skull.  This 
condition  may  be  so  extreme,  as  to  remove  all  appearance  of  sulci — from 
the  pressure  of  the  convolutions  so  closely  together.  The  surface  of  the 
brain  looks  like  a  smooth  and  even  mass,  with  blood-vessels  ramifying 
over  it.  The  arachnoid  has  lost  its  lustre.  Scraping  it  yields  little  or 
nothing.  Beneath  it  no  lymph  is  seen.  The  surface  of  the  brain  in  this 
form  of  pia-arachnitis  presents  no  marked  inflammatory  products,  thus 
markedly  contrasting  -with  the  simple  and  acute  form  of  the  lesion.  On 
removing  the  brain,  however,  very  distinctive  and  characteristic  appear- 
ances are  seen : — In  the  presence  of  tenacious  lymph  at  the  base,  in  the 
diamond-shaped  space  about  the  pons  Varolii  and  the  cerebellum  (sometimes 
called  menmgitis  of  the  base,  basilar  meningitis).  A  yellowish  opaque 
exudation  is  usually  conspicuous  over  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  within  the 
subarachnoid  spaces ;  and  generally  plentiful  in  the  meshes  between  the 
pia  mater  and  arachnoid.  It  is  especially  abundant  about  the  chiasma  of 
the  ojjtic  nerves,  the  larger  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  cerebral  fissures  towards 
the  convexity  of  the  brain.  The  pia  mater  is  generally  covered  with 
whitish  granulations,  like  particles  of  sand  or  a  hemp  seed,  most  abundant 
and  distinct  in  the  vicinity  of  the  blood-vessels  (Bastian,  Ed.  Med.  Journ., 
April,  18G7).  The  anatomical  characters  of  the  lymph  are  peculiar. 
Tubercles  are  to  be  found  in  it,  attached  to  the  small  blood-vessels,  ou 
microscopic  examination.  The  lymph  is  most  plentiful,  especially  about 
the  optic  chiasm  and  commissure ;  and  those  portions  of  the  meninges 
which  extend  towards  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata;  and  along  the 
larger  cerebral  fissures — the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  convex  surfaces  of  brain, 
so  that  when  the  lobes  are  separated  a  quantity  of  the  lymph  may  be  seen 
gluing  them  together.  The  tubercles  are  best  seen  on  searching  the  pid 
mater  after  its  separation  from  the  brain.  They  are  not  generally  seen 
from  the  surface ;  but  it  is  especially  in  those  portions  of  the  membrane 
which  dip  down  between  the  convolutions  that  the  tubercles  are  best  seen. 
The  membrane  should  be  spread  out  in  water,  over  a  dark  surface,  so  that 
the  tubercles  Avill  appear  as  white  dots. 

The  ventricles,  especially  the  lateral  and  the  third,  are  sometimes  con- 
siderably distended  with  serous  fluid,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
bulging  upwards  of  their  roof,  lifting  up  the  corpus  callosum  and  carrying 
it  backwards.  The  fluid  may  be  as  much  as  4  ounces ;  but  generally  less, 
and  of  increased  specific  gravity,  as  much  as  1010  (normal  being  1000), 
occasionally  quite  clear,  but  sometimes  clouded  with  flocculi.    The  larger 
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the  amount  of  fluid,  the  more  bloodless  and  pale  is  the  brain,  and  the 
whiter  the  softened  parts  (Niemeyer).  The  walls  of  ventricles,  especially 
the  fornix  and  commissural  parts,  are  softened,  so  soft  as  to  be  difiluent, 
and  more  so  in  the  central  and  commissural  parts  than  at  the  sides.  The 
fornix  and  septum  lucidum  are  sometimes  quite  broken  down.  The  cause 
of  this  softening  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  but  the.  weight 
of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  its  being  of  the  nature  of  an  "  inflammatory 
(Bdema"  for  a  microscopic  examination  shows  inflammatory  products,  the 
elements  of  granule  masses,  collected  especially  along  the  course  of  the 
capillary  vessels.  The  ependyma  of  the  Ventricles  are  generally  granular, 
as  if  sprinkled  over  with  fine  sand,  a  condition  sometimes  extending  into 
the  fourth  ventricle.  This  is  a  condition  apt  to  be  overlooked,  unless  the 
surface  of  these  ventricular  cavities  be  held  up  to  the  light,  so  that  it  may 
come  obliquely  upon  it. 

That  the  cineritious  surface  of  the  brain  is  also  implicated  is  shown, 
(1.)  By  shreds  of  it  coming  away  with  the  pia  mater ;  (2.)  by  micro- 
scopic examination.  The  degree  and  maiiner  in  which  the  substance  of  the 
brain  is  implicated,  are  best  shown  by  a  microscopic  examination.  Strip 
a  little  piece  of  the  membrane  from  a  convolution  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius. 
Examine  it  with  a  low  power.  If  tubercles  are  present  they  will  be  seen 
following  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  small  arteries.  If  a  favour- 
able spot  is  chosen  and  examined  with  a  higher  power  {\  inch),  the 
tubercles  will  be  seen  inclosed  between  the  vessel  and  its  perivascular 
sheath,  sometimes  compressing  the  vessel  and  narrowing  it.  Another 
method  is  to  harden  a  portion  of  the  brain  with  the  membrane  attached, 
and  cut  sections  through  both  brain  and  membrane ;  the  tubercles  will  be 
seen  within  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels,  following  them  as  they  enter  the 
cortex  or  cineritious  substance  of  the  brain.  Hence  it  is  that  the  functions 
of  the  brain  generally  show  severe  derangement  in  tubercular  meningitis. 

The  distinctive  j90s^-TOorfem  characters  of  tubercular  meningitis  are — (1.) 
The  absence  of  lymph  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  (in  this  respect  differing 
from  simple  meningitis);  (2.)  a  flattening  of  the  hemispheres;  (3.)  the 
existence  of  lymph  at  the  base ;  (4.)  tubercles  in  the  pia  mater  following 
the  course  of  the  vessels ;  (5.)  increased  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  with 
softening  of  their  walls.  If  tubercles  were  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
the  rest  of  these  characters  would  at  once  indicate  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  and  a  microscopic  examination  would  be  sure  to  reveal  tubercles 
along  the  vessels  (WiLKS,  1.  c,  p.  212). 

The  brain  aff'ection  is  often  apt  to  be  regarded  as  the  primary  disease ; 
but  on  post-mortem  examination  it  will  be  found  that  there  has  been 
softening  of  bronchial,  lymphatic,  and  mesenteric  glands,  after  they  had 
undergone  caseous  degeneration,  or  of  yellow  masses  in  the  ovaries,  with 
tubercles  in  the  lungs  or  intestinal  canal,  all  of  which  bespeak  the  general 
constitutional  state  of  scrofula  and  the  infective  source  of  tubercle  (see 
p.  1014,  Vol.  L). 

In  the  form  of  acute  hydrocephalus  due  to  changes  in  nutrition  in  the 
ependyma  of  the  ventricles  described  by  Dr.  Beveridge  of  Aberdeen,  the 
surface  and  substance  of  the  brain  appear  natural,  and  the  fluid  in  the 
j  ventricles  may  be  clear,  but  a  granular  layer  of  lymphy  exudation  covers 
]  the  floor  of  the  ventricles.    This  layer  of  exudation  appears  thin,  soft, 
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and  grey  in  colour,  and  is  easily  overlooked  on  account  of  its  resemblance 
to  the  parts  which  it  rests  upon.  It  is  composed  of  granules,  exudation 
corpuscles,  and  imperfectly  formed  cells.  It  may  be  seen  covering  the 
optic  thalamus  and  corpus  striatum.  It  is  most  abundant  towards  the 
fore  part  of  the  ventricles,  where,  in  the  angle  between  the  rounded 
anterior  end  of  the  corpus  striatum,  and  the  crura  of  the  fornix,  it  accumu- 
lates to  the  greatest  extent,  so  as  sometimes  almost  to  fill  it.  At  or 
opposite  the  foramen  of  Monro  it  causes  a  very  peculiar  appearance. 
There  the  exudation,  so  far  from  closing  the  opening,  prolongs  it  on  either 
side  into  the  ventricle,  converting  it  into  a  sort  of  short  canal,  which  opens 
by  oval  apertures  with  sharply  defined  borders,  placed  not  vertically,  but 
so  obliquely  as  to  be  nearly  horizontal,  quite  clear  of  the  edge  of  the 
fornix,  and  visible  at  once  on  opening  the  ventricle  from  above;  so  that, 
instead  of  its  being  necessary  to  look  underneath  the  apex  of  the  fornix 
to  see  the  foramen,  the  openings  of  it  appear  like  two  oval  eyes  between 
the  fornix  and  corpus  striatum,  and  are  in  full  view,  without  disturbing 
or  touching  the  parts  in  any  way.  This  appearance  gives  the  impression 
as  if  a  soft  granular  layer  had  settled  down  on  the  floor  of  the  ventricle, 
filling  up  its  angles  and  interstices,  but  prevented  from  covering  the  fora- 
men of  Monro  by  the  steady  set  of  a  current  through  that  opening  (Med. 
Times  and  Gazette,  Vol.  IL,  1868). 

Symptoms. — («.)  In  the  Child. — Acute  hydrocephalus  has  generally  been 
described  in  three  stages;  the  first  stage  being  that  of  increased  irritability: 
the  second,  that  of  diminished  sensibility ;  and  the  third,  that  of  convul- 
sions or  palsy  (Cheyne).  If  the  scrofulous  cachexia  exists,  tubercular 
meningitis  may  supervene  on  the  occurrence  of  any  febrile  disturbance,  with 
slight  thirst  and  anorexia;  irregular  and  somewhat  quick  pulse;  vomiting 
and  constipation;  clayey  evacuations  deficient  in  bile;  red  and  moist  tongue; 
dry  and  hot  skin,  and  other  phenomena  of  general  derangement.  The 
temperature,  as  measured  by  the  thermometer,  will  be  found  to  be  per- 
sistently above  the  normal  amount  (Ringer).  The  first  stage  may  thus  be 
either  sudden  in  its  attack,  or  be  preceded  for  several  days  by  insidious  and 
indefinite  symptoms,  such  as  giddiness,  so  that  the  child  stumbles  or  falls 
at  play;  by  a  furred  tongue,  constipated  bowels,  and  perhaps  offensive  breath. 
Or  the  child  shows  some  change  in  manner,  declines  play,  desires  to  sit 
apart  and  rest  the  head.  At  length  the  senses  of  sight  and  of  hearing  become 
morbidly  acute;  he  starts  at  slight  noises;  complains  intermittingly  of 
headache;  rests  his  head  on  his  nurse's  lap;  occasionally  complains 
momentarily  of  his  head  ;  and  then,  after  a  time,  rises  up  and  plays  again. 
There  is  intolerance  of  light  and  sound.  The  special  nervous  phenomena 
are  generally  feebly  marked.  There  may  be  irritability  of  temper  and 
peevishness,  with  some  slight  delirium  at  night,  rarely  commencing  early 
in  the  disease,  disturbed  sleep,  and  restless  manner.  Vertigo  is  also 
indicated  by  staggering,  or  clinging  to  objects  for  support.  Grinding  of 
the  teeth  prevails,  occasional  vomiting,  unsteady  restless  movements,  and 
dragging  of  the  limbs.  As  this  stage  advances,  the  pulse  rises,  the  skin 
is  hot  and  dry,  the  urine  scanty,  the  stomach  irritable,  the  bowels  consti- 
pated, perhaps  painful,  the  stools  black  and  offensive,  while  the  brow  is 
knit,  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  contracted  or  expanded.  The  most  remark- 
able feature,  however,  is  a  great  fretfulness  of  temper,  so  that  the  child 
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is  not  merely  pettish,  but  quarrelsome.  If  he  sleeps,  his  sleep  is  short, 
uneasy,  moaning ;  he  also  grinds  his  teeth,  rolls  his  head,  and  when  he 
wakes  up  it  is  with  a  scream.  He  is  generally  sleepy,  and  dreams  a  great 
deal.  "  We  are  led  to  suspect  some  deeply-seated  evil  from  the  frantic 
screams  and  complaints  of  the  head  and  belly,  alternating  with  stupor, 
or  rather  lowness,  and  unwillingness  to  be  roused"  (Cheyne).  These 
symptoms  may  extend  over  several  weeks;  and  the  child  becomes 
emaciated  by  fever  and  impaired  digestion.  After  three  or  four  days  of 
these  premonitory  symptoms,  the  second  stage  commences,  with  heat  of 
head  and  flushings  of  the  face,  alternating  with  pallor.  The  })ulse  is 
irregular,  and  commonly,  when  the  child  is  still,  it  is  of  little  frequency, 
but  it  rises  rapidly  if  the  child  is  disturbed.  The  vomiting  ceases,  but 
the  constipation  persists,  with  retracted  abdomen.  The  following 
special  nervous  phenomena  become  more  marked : — The  child  inclines 
to  lie  quiet,  and  resists  being  moved,  as  if  pain  was  increased  by 
motion.  There  is  delirium,  which  is  sometimes  fugitive  and  sometimes 
persistent.  The  cephalalgia  increases.  The  expression  of  countenance 
bespeaks  great  suffering,  and  the  face  looks  aged.  A  peculiar  piercing  cry 
is  now  and  again  given  by  the  child.  The  eyes  are  closed,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  drowsiness.  Strabismus  and  muscular  twitchings  occur. 
The  pupils  are  variable,  and  often  oscillate,  and  the  eyeballs  are  unsteady. 

The  second  stage  may  also  be  recognised  by  the  occurrence  of  eff'usion. 
The  pulse,  instead  of  being  rapid,  is  then  as  slow,  perhaps  slower,  than 
sixty  beats  a  minute;  but  this  is  chiefly  when  the  patient  is  in  a  horizontal 
position,  for  if  he  attempts  to  sit  up,  it  again  becomes  rapid.  The 
sickness  is  also  abated ;  nevertheless,  the  child  lies  in  a  state  of  stupor 
and  of  great  unwillingness  to  be  moved,  with  his  eyes  half-closed,  dull, 
and  heavy,  or  perhaps  staring  or  squinting,  the  pupil  being  still  con- 
tracted begins  to  expand — first  one  and  then  the  other — so  that  he  often 
suffers  from  double  vision.  Loud  noises  do  not  now  disturb  the  child, 
nor  Ught  influence  the  eyes.  The  stupor,  however,  is  still  interrupted  by 
exclamations  or  shrill  piercing  screams,  which  are  reflex,  while  the 
tremulous  hand  of  the  little  sufferer  is  incessantly  engaged  in  picking  his 
nose  or  mouth.  As  the  disease  thus  advances,  the  capillaries  of  the  brain 
are  compressed  by  the  effusion,  loss  of  consciousness  begins,  epileptiform 
I  convulsions  supervene,  and  finally  paralysis  of  the  extremities.  For  a 
time  the  inspirations  are  imperfect,  and  then  the  lungs  are  filled  by  a 
deep  sighing  inspiration ;  coma  becomes  deeper,  the  face  assumes  a  dark 
colour,  and  appears  pinched,  with  sunken  eyes ;  and  often  tetanic  contrac- 
tions of  the  body  cause  a  painful  feeling  to  those  unaccustomed  to  such  a 
disease. 

In  the  third  stage  the  patient  either  sinks  or  recovers,  and  temporary 
appearances  of  improvement  may  excite  deceitful  hopes.  If  the  event  is 
about  to  be  unfavourable,  the  pulse  again  rises,  the  eye  becomes  red  and 
dim,  and  the  child,  delirious,  is  often  attacked  by  partial  or  general 
convulsions,  or  one  limb  or  one  side  may  be  palsied.  From  this  point 
the  powers  of  life  gradually  sink,  till  at  last  death  closes  the  scene ;  but 
for  days  and  days  the  child  may  linger  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave. 
If  the  patient  should  fortunately  recover,  the  stupor  subsides,  the  counte- 
nance becomes  more  natural,  the  bowels  more  regular,  the  secretion  of 
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urine  perfectly  restored,  and  at  length  his  health,  though  long  broken,  is 
gradually  re-established.  The  duration  of  this  acute  form  of  the  disease  is 
estimated  at  about  three  weeks,  each  stage  averaging  about  a  week.  Thus, 
the  third  stage  of  tubercular  meningitis  may  be  ushered  in  by  the  general 
symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution,  such  as  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
clammy  perspiration,  and  an  excessively  rapid  but  feeble  pulse.  The 
special  nervous  phenomena  are,  first,  those  of  exalted  spinal  action,  and 
then  those  of  general  prostration.  Drowsiness  passes  into  stupor,  with  an 
idiotic  expression  of  face.  There  is  loss  of  perception  and  volition.  All 
signs  of  activity  give  place  to  anaesthesia,  and  the  eyes  are  half  open. 
Death  approaches  by  convulsions,  with  partial  paralysis,  suhsultus  tendimm, 
clenched  hands,  retracted  head,  and  automatic  movements,  giving  way  to 
general  relaxation;  the  skin  perspires  copiously,  while  the  urine  and  faeces 
a,re  passed  involuntarily. 

In  much  of  this  description  some  of  the  phenomena  of  meningitis  may 
be  recognised,  and,  doubtless,  a  great  number  of  the  acute  cases  are 
associated  with  this  morbid  stage  already  described  (page  419,  ante),  and 
esi)ecially  with  meningitis  at  the  base;  for  at  the  commencement  the  lesion 
is  localised  there,  and  the  characteristic  peculiarities  in  the  sequence  of 
its  symptoms  are  so  distinctly  traceable  to  the  functions  associated  with 
these  parts  as  to  give  grounds  for  very  certain  diagnosis.  The  numerous 
nerves  starting  from  the  base  of  the  brain  and  passing  through  the 
foramina,  so  that  (1.)  irritation,  and  (2.)  paralysis  in  the  parts  supplied 
by  the  nerves  of  the  eye,  the  vagus,  and  medulla  oblongata,  direct  attention 
to  the  child.  Among  the  first  signs  are  contraction,  and  then  later, 
dilatation  of  the  2mpil,  ptosis  of  the  upper  eyelids,  vomiting,  slowness,  and 
subsequent  frequency  of  the  pulse,  peculiar  changes  of  respiration,  and  depres- 
sion of  the  abdomen  (Niemeyer,  Budge). 

(b)  In  the  Adult. — The  symptoms  occasionally  assume  an  apoplectic, 
sometimes  a  convulsive  form,  at  the  commencement;  and  the  febrile 
character  is  generally  imperfectly  marked.  The  premonitory  symptoms 
are  those  associated  with  the  scrofulous  cachexia,  and  meningitis  may 
occur  at  any  stage  of  the  lung  disease.  The  following  are  its  features : — 
After  some  remission  of  chest  symptoms,  sj^ecial  nervous  phenomena, 
referable  to  the  head,  may  supervene.  The  patient  looks  bewildered,  with 
a  dull,  heavy,  expressionless  face,  often  highly  characteristic.  There  also 
appears  to  be  some  intellectual  incapacity  to  sj^eak ;  the  patient,  seeming 
to  understand  what  is  said  or  asked,  looks  at  the  inquirer  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  turns  the  head  away  without  a  reply.  There  is  often 
marked  somnolence.  Pain  in  the  head,  fixed  to  one  spot  (generally  the 
forehead),  is  the  most  striking  symptom,  of  considerable  intensity,  and  is 
persistent  for  many  days.  An  attack  of  convulsions  may  precede  every 
other  symptom,  but  paralysis  is  rare.  The  second  stage  is  of  variable 
duration,  the  pulse  is  highly  irregular,  while  alternate  flushings  and 
pallor  of  the  countenance  are  common,  and  all  the  symptoms  already 
noticed  become  more  intense,  mild  delirium  prevails,  and  the  face  becomes 
increasingly  stupid-looking.  Paralysis  of  volition  alternates  or  co-exists 
with  clonic  or  tonic  spasms,  strabismus,  or  prolonged  convulsive  attacks. 
The  third  stage  of  tubercular  meningitis  in  the  adult  is  marked  by 
increasing  stupor,  immobility,  and  involuntary  defecation  and  micturition. 
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The  general  characteristics  of  tubercular  meningitis  thus  consist  in  the 
occurrence  of  fixed  pain,  vomiting,  dulness  of  intellect,  and  duskiness  of 
the  face,  with  partial  paralysis  or  convulsions,  slight  fever,  and  diminution 
of  the  chest  symptoms  in  a  patient  demonstrably  tuberculous.  The 
indications  of  inflammatory  action  are  only  feebly  marked,  not  only 
during  life,  but  after  death ;  and  very  often  the  febrile  state  which  had 
existed  before  becomes  less  noticeable  at  the  onset  of  cerebral  symptoms. 
Still  heat  of  head,  injected  conjunctivae,  and  flush  of  face,  denote  a 
condition  of  vascular  excitement ;  while  persistent  headache,  with  febrile 
symptoms  in  a  patient  otherwise  phthisical,  when  it  can  be  ffaced  to  no 
ofEeF  known  cause,  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  impending  tuber- 
culous meningitis.  The  aid  of  the  thermometer  should  invariably  be 
sought  in  diagnosis,  (see  p.  271,  et  seq.,  Vol.  I.)  But  there  are  also  cases 
in  which  the  disease  of  the  brain  is  marked  by  the  absence  of  ordinary 
symptoms.  The  premonitory  phenomena  already  noticed,  for  example, 
may  be  absent,  especially  in  children ;  and  then  the  steady  persistence  of 
any  one  symptom  becomes  of  great  importance  in  diagnosis — for  example, 
sickness,  headache,  constipation,  drowsiness,  heat  of  head  (West). 

Diagnosis. — The  vomiting  in  this  afi"ection  is  characteristic,  and  has 
been  described  as  cerebral  vomiting  (p.  89,  ante).  It  is  not  traceable 
to  errors  of  diet,  nor  does  it  occur  after  eating,  but  when  the  child  is 
raised  up,  or  the  head  is  elevated.  When  the  child  is  also  seen  to  bend 
the  head  backwards,  or  bore  it  into  the  pillows,  with  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  contracted,  and  perhaps  the  cervical  glands  swollen — these  circum- 
stances are  very  suggestive  of  the  onset  of  acute  hydrocephalus.  It  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  enteric  fever  by  the  screaming,  rolling  of  the  head, 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
tongue  which  marks  the  latter  disease.  There  iS  always  intense  marasmus, 
although  food  may  be  taken. 

There  is  a  morbid  state  resembHng  this  disease  which  is  neither  acute 
f  nor  chronic,  to  which  Sir  Thomas  Watson  has  given  the  name  of  spurious 
!  hydrocephalus.    To  three  great  men  of  the  past  we  owe  our  knowledge 
1:  of  this  condition — namely,  to  Gooch,  Abercrombie,  and  Marshall  Hall. 
In  children,  from  a  few  months  to  two  or  three  years  of  age,  of  small 
make  and  of  delicate  health,  from  exposure  to  debilitating  causes,  this 
morbid  state  not  uncommonly  supervenes.    It  is  indicated  by  heaviness 
of  the  head  and  drowsiness.    The  child  lies  on  its  nurse's  lap,  unable  or 
unwilling  to  raise  the  head.    It  seems  half  asleep,  one  moment  opening 
I  its  eyes  and  the  next  closing  them  again,  with  a  remarkable  expression  of 
ii  languor:  the  eyes  are  unattracted  by  any  object  put  before  them,  and  the 
pupils  remain  unmoved  on  the  approach  of  light.    The  breathing  is 
irregular,  sighs  are  occasionally  expressed,  and  the  voice  is  husky.  The 
tongue  is  slightly  white,  the  skin  is  not  hot,  but  sometimes  colder  than 
natural.    In  some  cases  there  is  now  and  then  a  slight  and  transient  flush. 
Diarrhoea  has  often  existed  for  some  time,  or  the  child  has  been  severely 
purged  by  medicines,  or,  having  been  weaned,  has  ceased  to  thrive  since 
its  change  of  food.    The  peculiar  green  colour  of  the  stools,  so  frequent 
in  this  disease,  seems  to  be  imparted  to  them  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
intestine,  the  faecal  contents  of  the  upper  portion  being  of  a  pale  drab 
jColour,  while  the  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  is  of  a  yellow  colour.  When 
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this  condition  of  things  occurs  in  a  more  elderly  child,  it  has  been 
generally  brought  about  by  depletion,  by  loss  of  blood,  or  by  medicines. 
As  the  more  marked  symptoms  are  sometimes  ushered  in  by  extreme 
irritability  and  a  feeble  attempt  at  reaction,  cases  of  this  kind  (which 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall  named  "  the  hydrocephaZoMZ  disease  ")  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  mistaken  for  acute  hydrocephalus,  and  treated  accordingly, 
the  patient  being  generally  leeched  out  of  its  life.  In  very  young  children 
the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  very  difficult  between  congestion  and  exhaus- 
tion, between  fulness  and  emptiness.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  suggests  the 
following  test : — "  As  a  guide  to  diagnosis,  take  notice  of  the  state  of 
the  unclosed  fontanelle.  If  the  symptoms  proceed  from  plethora,  or 
inflammation,  or  an  approach  to  inflammation,  you  will  find  the  surface  of 
the  fontanelle  convex  and  prominent,  and  you  may  safely  employ  and 
expect  benefit  from  depletion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms 
originate  in  emptiness  and  want  of  support,  the  surface  of  the  fontanelle 
will  be  concave  and  depressed;  and  in  that  case  leeches  or  other  evacuants 
wUl  do  harm,  and  you  must  prescribe  better  diet, — ammonia,"  brandy 
in  arrow-root,  milk  from  the  mother's  breast,  if  possible,  and  all  such 
means  as  will  tend  to  foster  and  nourish  an  infant. 

Prognosis. — Most  physicians  are  agreed  that  if  acute  hydrocephalus 
shall  unec|uivocally  declare  itself,  it  will  be  rapid,  and  almost  inevitably 
fatal.    The  signs  of  a  fatal  end  have  been  already  stated. 

Treatment. — Tuberculous  meningitis,  in  the  form  of  acute  hydroce])haluSy 
can  only  be  successfully  combated  in  the  first  or  earliest  stage. 

If  the  disease  be  advanced,  no  efficient  treatment  has  as  yet  been  deter- 
mined. The  symptoms  do  not  yield  to  the  lancet  like  those  of  simple 
inflammation.  Mercury  has  been  used  to  a  great  extent,  but  with  little 
success.  In  severe  cases  mercurial  ointment  has  been  rubbed  on  the 
back  and  thighs,  even  in  very  young  children,  to  the  extent  of  half 
a  drachm  to  a  drachm  three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Calomel  also  has  been  rubbed  on  the  gums  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four 
grains  every  four  or  five  hours.  It  has  likewise  been  given  by  the 
mouth  in  doses  of  two  grains  every  third  or  fourth  hour.  Mercury  given 
in  these  large  doses  seldom  produces  salivation  in  children  under  three 
years  of  age.  But  the  remedy  is  not  successful,  and  more  generally 
produces  sjnnage-like  stools,  and  irritates  the  alimentary  canal. 

On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Golis  of  Vienna  recommends,  after  much 
experience,  calomel  in  quarter  or  half-grain  doses  twice  a  day ;  also  at  the 
same  time  inunction  of  an  eighth  or  a  fourth  of  an  ounce  of  mild  mercurial 
ointment  into  the  shaven  scalp  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  head  is  t» 
be  kept  constantly  covered  with  flannel,  to  prevent  any  check  to  perspu-a- 
tion.  After  a  lapse  of  six  or  eight  weeks,  diuretics  in  the  form  of  acetah 
of  potash,  or  tincture  of  Quills,  or  both,  are  to  be  given  with  the  mercury. 
Counter-irritation  by  issues  in  the  neck  are  also  advocated  by  him  to  be 
kept  open  for  months.  Compression  of  the  head  by  bandaging,  or  by  well 
applied  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  are  also  to  be  applied  over  the  whole 
cranium.  Puncture  of  the  skull,  if  the  fluid  is  arachnoidean,  may  also 
prove  of  service, — not  so  if  the  fluid  is  ventricular.  It  is  to  be  done  with 
a  small  trocar  and  canula  at  the  coronal  suture,  about  an  inch  and  a  halt 
from  the  anterior  fontanelle,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  longitudinal  smus. 
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The  fluid  must  be  slowly  evacuated,  and  compression  of  the  skull  carefully 
maintained  for  many  weeks  while  the  fluid  is  allowed  to  drain  away.  The 
operation  has  been  successful  in  very  young  children. 

Hygienic  measures  ought  to  be  of  the  first  importance  in  the  rearing  of 
delicate  children,  so  as  to  prevent  if  possible  the  development  of  those 
conditions  which  lead  to  effusion  of  fluid  within  the  cranium.  During 
the  course  of  the  disease  the  diet  should  be  slops  and  light  puddings. 

In  congenital  hydrocephalus  the  unassisted  efforts  of  nature  are  incap- 
able of  effecting  a  cure,  and  it  is  extremely  problematical  if  medicine  is  of 
any  use.  When,  however,  the  case  is  deemed  hopeless,  the  propriety  of 
evacuating  the  water  by  means  of  an  operation  may  be  entertained. 
Golis  has  given  the  names  of  twenty-seven  writers  who  have  expressed 
themselves  in  favour  of  it,  especially  if  the  fluid  be  slowly  evacuated,  and 
at  several  repetitions  of  the  operation ;  yet  he  himself,  along  with  seven 
or  eight  others,  proscribe  it  altogether  as  cruel  and  useless.  But  it  has 
been  successful ;  and  when  the  operation  is  performed,  it  seems  an  axiom 
that  the  fluid  should  be  allowed  to  escape  gradually,  for  otherwise  extreme 
faintness  and  collapse  may  be  expected.  In  such  cases  small  doses  of 
ammonia,  or  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  brandy  and  water  may  revive  the  little 
patient.  Should  reaction  take  place,  however,  at  a  subsequent  period,  a 
few  leeches  and  a  cold  lotion  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  head.  It  seems 
also  determined  that  the  younger  the  child  the  greater  are  the  chances  of 
success ;  for  if  it  lives  a  few  years  the  sutures  of  the  cranium,  though  open 
at  the  top,  are  united  by  bone  towards  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  thus 
present  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  their  closure;  consequently,  the  operation 
is  more  apt  to  fail.  If  this  disease,  though  existing  at  birth,  shoiald  not 
i  develop  till  later  in  life,  blisters,  mercury,  and  iodide  of  potassium  to  saliva- 
I  tion  are  the  remedies  mostly  relied  on. 


CHRONIC  HYDROCEPHALUS  AND  HYDRORACHIS. 

[Latin  Eq.,  Hydrocephalus  Longus;  French  Eq.,  Hydrocipliale  Chronique; 
German  Eq.,  Chronischer  Hydrocephalus;  Italian  Eq.,  Idrocefalo 
Cronico. 

Definition; — -Effusion  of  fluid  in  the  subarachnoid  space,  or  generally 
Vlistending  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  differing  from  cerebrospinal  fluid  in 
containing  mwe  albumen  (Hoppe);  occurring  chiefly  among  children,  and  when 
Idiscovered  later  in  life,  generally  dating  back  to  childhood.    The  tissue  of  the 
in  contact  with  the  fluid,  especially  the  commissural  parts,  is  apt  to  be 
I  down  by  oedema  into  a  thin  white  pulp  (hydrocephalic  or  white  softening). 
In  hydrorachis  the  effusion  of  fluid  is  within  the  cavity  of  the  spinal  cord. 
,  Pathology. — (a.)  Histoi-y. — Chronic  hydrocephalus  was  very  little  known 
till  Dr.  Whytt  published  his  Observations  on  Dropsy  of  the  Brain  in  1768 ; 
Jut  since  that  period  Dr.  Fothergill,  Dr.  Watson,  Dr.  Cheyne,  and  a 
lumber  of  other  writers,  have  contributed  to  illustrate  its  nature. 

(6.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  effusion  of 
erum  into  the  ventricles,  or  beneath  the  arachnoid,  is  unaccompanied 
t>y  any  morbid  appearance  of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes  whatever. 
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Thus  there  are  many  instances  in  which  hydrocephalus  is  not  demonstrahly 
inflammatory.  More  commonly,  however,  some  lesion  of  the  brain  or  its 
membrane  does  exist.  Thus,  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  often  marked 
with  more  bloody  points  than  usual ;  the  septum  lucidum,  the  fcrnix,  and 
other  parts  forming  the  walls  of  the  ventricles,  are  often  found  in  a  state 
of  softening — sometimes  so  soft  that  Golis  gives  a  case  in  which  water 
could  be  expressed  from  it  as  from  a  sponge.  The  membranes  also  are 
sometimes  congested,  or  opaque  and  thickened,  with  spots  of  lymph,  evi- 
dently the  efi'ect  of  a  low  inflammation.  The  quantity  of  fluid  effused 
varies  from  a  few  teaspoonfuls  to  seven  or  eight  ounces,  and  of  this  the 
greater  part  is  generally  contained  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  which  from 
this  cause  are  often  so  enlarged  and  distended  that  the  finger  placed  on 
the  brain,  immediately  over  the  ventricle,  is  sensible  of  a  distinct  fluctua- 
tion, while  the  anterior  portion  of  the  fornix  is  often  so  raised  as  to  cause 
a  free  communication  with  the  third  ventricle,  and  jDerhaps  with  the  fourth 
— at  least,  the  effused  fluid  is  found  likewise  distending  those  cavities. 
The  quantity  of  fluid  effused  underneath  the  arachnoid  is  often  very 
great.  The  choroid  plexus,  or  ventricular  membrane,  although  in  general 
pale  and  healthy,  yet  sometimes  has  the  intercellular  tissue  so  infiltrated 
that  it  appears  studded  with  small  cysts.  The  bones  of  the  skull  are 
remarkably  thin  and  transparent.  The  sutures,  although  generally  closed 
towards  the  base,  are  commonly  separated  from  each  other  by  a  wide 
extent  of  membrane  at  their  superior  portions.  If,  however,  the  patient 
should  survive  for  several  years,  the  membranous  portion  becomes  ossified 
at  a  number  of  points,  forming  "ossa  Wormiana,"  and  the  sutures  are  thus 
partially  closed.  In  some  few  instances  the  sutures  not  only  close,  but 
the  bones  of  the  skull  have  a  morbid  thickness.  The  membranes  of  the 
brain  are  generally  thickened,  and  fluid  is  found  effused  either  into  the 
subarachnoid  space,  or  into  a  cyst,  or  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 
When  the  fluid  is  contained  within  the  subarachnoid  space,  the  brain  is 
sometimes  so  compressed  that  there  are  instances  in  which  hardly  a 
vestige  of  brain  remains.  A  singular  and  rare  variety  of  this  affection 
occurs  when  the  arachnoid  protrudes  through  the  fontanelle  or  open 
suture,  and  the  dura  mater  and  integuments  yielding,  a  pyramidal  bag,  ivith 
its  apex  downwards,  forms  externally,  which  hangs  low  down  the  back. 

When  the  effused  fluid  is  contained  within  the  ventricles,  those  cavities 
are  found  exceedingly  dilated.  The  convolutions  have  no  depressions,  but 
appear  unfolded.  The  corpus  callosum  is  much  raised,  the  septum  lucidum 
is  torn,  or  the  grey  commissure  destroyed,  and  the  white  commissure  elon- 
gated to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  so  that  the  ventricles  communicate.  The 
parts  at  the  base  of  the  brain  also,  as  the  corpora  striata  and  thalam^i  optici, 
have  scarcely  any  existence.  In  fact,  the  brain  seems  expanded  into  a 
large  sac,  in  which  the  medullary  and  cortical  substances  are  so  confounded 
as  to  be  undistinguishable.  In  Dr.  Bacon's  case  the  brain  and  membranes, 
even  the  dura  mater,  had  ruptured,  and  a  probe  passed  easily  through  the 
ethmoid  bone  into  the  nose,  by  whose  orifices  a  considerable  dribbhng  of 
fluid  took  place  diiring  life.  GoHs  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  water 
was  contained  in  a  cyst  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg,  situated  between  the 
hemispheres  of  the  brain  of  a  child  aged  six  years,  and  who  died,  the  cyst 
being  entire.    The  quantity  of  fluid  contained  in  the  cranium  in  cases  of 
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chronic  hydrocephalus  varies  from  a  few  ounces  to  a  few  pounds.  In  the 
case  of  Cardinal  it  was  found  to  exceed  ten  pints  (nine  pints  in  the  cavity 
of  the  arachnoid,  and  one  pint  in  the  ventricles).  Other  cases  have  been, 
however,  recorded  in  which  the  quantity  has  amounted  to  twenty  pints. 

Authors  have  greatly  differed  as  to  the  nature  of  this  disease.  Some, 
considering  it  a  mere  increase  of  fluid  from  functional  activity,  have  named 
it  dropsy  of  the  brain,  most  often  congenital,  and  others  have  as  constantly 
referred  it  to  an  inflammatory  origin ;  but  they  have  generally  concurred 
in  describing  an  acute  and  chronic  form  of  the  disease.  The  symptoms 
during  life  are  due  to  the  mechanical  action  of  a  variable  amount  of  fluid, 
causing  enlargement  of  the  head. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  hydrocephalus  certain  parts  of  the  base  of  the 
skull  are  hable  to  deviations,  which  are  quite  as  important  to  be  recognised 
as  are  the  numerous  extensive  changes  in  the  vault  of  the  cranium.  These 
changes  in  the  base  have  been  especially  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Prescott 
Hewett  in  the  first  volume  of  St  George's  Hospital  Reports.    They  occur 
especially  in  the  lateral  parts  of  the  anterior  and  of  the  middle  fossije,  espe- 
cially the  orbital  plates  of  the  former.    These  orbital  plates  are  driven 
downwards,  and  either  present  a  plain  surface,  obhque  from  before  back- 
wards, or  they  may  be  perpendicular,  or  even  convex,  bulging  into  the 
orbit  so  as  to  reduce  the  orbit  to  a  mere  chink.    The  orbital  arch  is 
more  or  less  done  away  with;  the  frontal  and  orbital  portions  of  the- 
bone  may  even  present  one  continuous  line  convex  in  its  whole  length. 
This  deviation  is  usually  associated  with  dropsy  of  the  ventricles.  If 
the  orbital  plates  are  natural  in  shape  and  direction,  then  the  effusion  into 
the  ventricles  has  either  occurred  at  a  period  when  the  bones  were  not 
easily  acted  on  by  the  pressure  of  fluid,  or  when  the  accumulation  of  fluid 
is  on  the  surface  of  the  brain — subarachnoideun,  and  not  ventricular.  In 
the  former — the  arachnoidean  dropsy — the  fluid  is  limited  to  the  upper  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  brain ;  and,  however  great  may  be  the 
quantity  of  fluid,  it  cannot  press  on  the  bones  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 
The  deviation  in  the  orbital  plates  characteristic  of  ventricular  dropsy  is 
recognised  during  life  by  the  state  of  the  eyeballs.   In  such  cases  the  eyes 
1  are  more  or  less  driven  out  of  their  sockets,  and  have  a  marked  direction 
downwards ;  a  great  part  of  the  pupil  is  hidden  beneath  the  lower  lid,  and 
the  white  of  the  eye  is  much  more  uncovered  than  usual.    The  deviations 
of  the  middle  fossae  of  the  skull  exist  in  the  lateral  portions,  where,  by 
the  bulging  out  of  the  bones,  the  base,  in  some  cases,  undergoes  extensive 
and  strange  alterations,  leading  to  singular  deformities  about  the  face. 
The  deviations  are  of  the  following  kinds : — The  fore  part  of  the 
squamous  portions  of  the  temporal  bones,  as  weU  as  the  great  wings  of 
the  sphenoid,  may  be  driven  outwards  and  downwards ;  bulging  into 
the  zygomatic  fossae,  these  bones  lie  on  a  level  with  the  alveolar  margin 
of  the  superior  maxillaries.    The  zygomatic  arches,  closely  fitted  to  the 
expanded  bones,  are  themselves  flattened,  especially  the  malar  bones,  to 
twice  their  natural  width.    The  orbital  plates  of  the  sphenoid  project  into 
the  orbits,  and  are  quite  convex.    In  some  instances,  extending  from  the 
orbits  in  front  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  occipital  bone  behind,  large 
pouches  bulge  out  on  either  side,  as  if  the  cheeks  were  blown  out.  These 
pouches  are  partly  osseous  and  partly  membranous.    The  fluid  in  these 
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pouches  was  ascertained,  in  a  case  during  life,  to  communicate  with  that  in 
the  skull  (Creutzwiezeu,  in  PmsI's  Mag.,  1835,  p.  463),  and  the  whole 
contained  within  the  cranial  cavity. 

The  blood  circulation  and  nutrition  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye  also 
undergo  great  changes,  which  may  to  some  extent  be  explained  by  the 
compression  of  the  cerebral  substance  from  accumulation  of  fluid.  As  the 
fluid  collects  and  the  pressure  increases,  there  occur, — (1.)  Greater  vascu- 
larity of  the  papillaj  and  choroid,  with  dilatation  of  the  veins ;  (2.)  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  vessels  of  the  choroid ;  (3.)  partial  or  total 
serous  infiltration  of  the  papillte;  (4.)  atrophy  of  the  choroid  and  its  vessels; 
(5.)  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  may  be  complete. 

Effusion  of  fluid  within  the  cavity  of  the  sjnnal  cord  is  analogous  to 
fluid  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  It  leads  to  compression  of  the  cord, 
and  paralysis  as  a  symptom  of  such  compression.  It  is  usually  a  congenital 
state,  associated  with  a  defective  development  of  the  vertebral  arches. 
The  paraplegia  it  induces  generally  extends  to  the  sphincters  and  the 
bladder,  producing  incontinence  of  fajces  and  urine.  The  condition  is 
indicated  by  a  tumor  at  the  lower  end  of  the  canal,  over  the  region  of  the 
sacrum ;  and  the  cavity  of  such  tumors  communicates  with  the  cavity  of 
the  vertebral  canal,  and  the  paralysing  influence  is  occasioned  by  the 
pressure  of  the  fluid  on  the  spinal  cord.  Congestion  of  the  membranes 
may  occur  as  a  stage  preliminary  to  all  these  conditions. 

Symptoms. — The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  on  examining  those 
patients  who  sufl'er  from  chronic  hydrocephalus,  is  the  enormous  size  of 
the  head.  The  adult  head  averages  about  twenty-two  inches  in  circum- 
ference. Dr.  Bacon  gives  the  case  of  a  child  whose  head  at  three  months 
had  attained  the  enormous  size  of  twenty-nine  inches  in  circumference 
{Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  Vol.  III.).  The  head  of  Cardinal,  a  celebrated  hydro- 
cephalic man  about  London,  long  in  St.  Tliomas's  Hospital  (and  who  after- 
wards died  at  Guy's),  measured  thirty-three  inches  and  a  half.  There  are 
instances,  however,  in  which  the  cranium  has  been  found  unusually  small, 
and  of  a  conical  shape,  the  sutures  being  closed  before  birth :  in  these 
cases  the  children  are  still-bom,  or  die  shortly  after  delivery.  When  the 
disease  comes  on  at  later  periods  of  life,  after  the  sutures  are  closed, 
the  size  of  the  skull  is  natural,  the  cavities  within  the  brain  distended,  and 
its  substance  wasted  and  anfemic.  The  form  of  the  hydrocephalic  head  is 
sometimes  very  irregular.  One  side  may  be  much  larger  than  the  other, 
while  the  bases  of  the  orbits  are,  for  the  most  part,  convex  instead  of  con- 
cave, thrusting  the  eye  unnaturally  forwards. 

There  are  two  forms  of  chronic  hydrocephalus,  the  internal  and  the 
external,  or  hydrocephalus  in  which  the  membranes  protrude.  In  either 
case,  whether  congenital  or  subsequent  to  birth,  the  child  is  generally  of 
the  most  feeble  intellect,  irascible,  often  epileptic,  and  of  extreme  muscular 
debility,  so  that,  if  not  palsied,  he  is  hardly  able  to  walk.  Dr.  BaiUie  met 
with  an  instance  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  in  a  man  aged  fifty-six,  whose 
ventricles  contained  six  ounces  of  serous  fluid.  His  chief  symptoms  were 
pain  in  the  head,  and  a  loss  of  memory  so  great  that  he  could  recollect 
only  five  words,  which  he  continually  reiterated  to  express  all  his  wants. 
Cardinal,  whose  case  has  been  mentioned,  had  more  memory,  and  he 
prided  himself,  says  Dr.  Elliotson,  in  being  able  to  say  "The  Belief, 
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but  he  usually  stumbled  when  he  got  to  "Pontius  Pilate."  This  man 
was  epileptic,  of  very  feeble  intellect,  and  so  irascible  as  to  be  always 
quarrelling  with  the  patients,  and  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  to 
manage  but  for  his  muscular  debility.  His  case  was  one  principally  of 
arachnoidean  dropsy ;  and  seven  piilts  of  fluid  were  found  within  the 
arachnoid.  The  perpendicular  portion  of  the  frontal  bone  was  widely 
expanded ;  and  its  orbital  portion  had  become  horizontal,  while  the  arch 
of  the  orbit  was  complete.  Heberden,  however,  mentions  a  case  in  which 
eight  ounces  of  water  were  found  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  yet  no 
special  symptoms  of  hydrocephalus  existed  during  life. 

Prognosis. — The  immediate  danger  in  the  cases  of  chronic  hydroce- 
phalus is  not  great,  but  few  patients  survive  the  age  of  puberty ;  Cardinal, 
however,  lived  to  the  age  of  thirty-two.  Aurival  speaks  of  another 
who  reached  forty-five;  and  Gall  of  a  third,  who  survived  till  fifty-four. 

Treatment. — For  chronic  cases  of  hydrocephalus  there  can  be  no 
relief.  In  cases  of  hydroracMs,  where  a  tumor  is  associated  with  spina 
bifida,  iodine  injections  have  been  proposed  (Velpeau,  Debout,  Brainard, 
Gross,  Mbryon).  In  operating,  the  puncture  should  be  very  small,  by 
a  small  flat  curved  needle,  directed  subcutaneously  into  the  sac.  A 
drain  of  the  fluid  may  then  be  allowed  to  escape  through  a  canula,  and 
the  injection  used  must  be  very  weak  at  first,  the  object  being  to  excite 
a  slow  process  of  inflammation  in  the  cyst.  One-eighth  of  a  grain  of 
iodine,  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  solution,  is 
the  quantity  prescribed  for  injection  by  Dr.  Gross.  Dr.  Brainard  uses 
a  solution  composed  of  five-eighths  of  a  grain  of  iodine  and  half  a  grain 
of  iodide  of  potassium  to  one  drachm  of  water.  The  puncture  is  to  be 
closed  with  a  twisted  suture,  and  coated  over  with  collodion.  An 
anodyne  should  be  administered,  and  the  child  kept  lying  on  its  face. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Coates,  of  Salisbury,  has  been  also  successful  by  a  similar 

j  method  of  treatment.  If  the  life  of  the  child  be  saved,  paraplegia  is 
still  apt  to  remain,  and  perhaps  involuntary  defecation  and  micturition 

f  (Meryon,  in  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  July  11,  1863,  p.  28;  also.  Practical  and 
Pathological  Researches  on  the  Various  Forms  of  Paralysis,  p.  25). 


ENCEPHALITIS  AND  MYELITIS  :  INFLAMMATION  AND  SUPPURATION  OF 
THE  BRAIN  AND  CORD. 

Latin  Eq.,  Inflammatio  Cerebri;  French  Eq.,  Cirihrite ;  German  Eq., 
Entzundung  der  Eirnsubstanz ;  Italian  Eq.,  Inflammazione  del 
Cervello. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  substance,  loith  or 
without  implication  of  the  membranes,  usually  partial. 

Pathology. — {a.)  Causation. — Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the 
I  brain  is  a  rare  disease,  and  is  rarely  uncomplicated  and  primary ;  myelitis 
IS  more  common.  As  a  rule,  both  result  as  a  consequence  of  previous 
diseases,  especially  specific  fevers  {exanthemata),  diseases  of  the  ears,  extrava- 
sations of  blood,  tumors  or  tubercles  of  the  brain,  alcoholic  poisoning,  or  external 
injury.    The  most  intense  in  degree,  and  at  the  same  time  often  the  most 
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limited  cerehritis,  is  from  injury  (traumatic  encephalitis),  not  only  from 
direct  injuries  affecting  the  brain  after  the  skull  has  been  penetrated, 
but  numerous  cases  occur  where  the  cranium  has  -remained  uninjured, 
and  where  there  has  only  been  an  apparently  slight  contusion.  In  such 
cases  concussion  has  been  so  great  that  the  brain-substance  has  sustained 
a  general  bruise,  small  vessels  being  ruptured,  so  that  blood  escapes. 
Such  a  lesion  may  not  at  first  induce  any  signs  of  injury,  but  afterwards 
encephalitis  ensues.  Other  cases  are  the  accompaniments  of  insanity. 
In  some  instances  encephalitis  has  followed  the  suppression  of  a  cutaneous 
eruption,  or  the  accidental  inclusion  of  a  nerve  by  a  ligature  applied  to  a 
blood-vessel  (Lallemand,  quoted  by  Sieveking)  ;  in  others,  caries  of 
the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  especially  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  caused  by  otitis.  Intemperance  in  alcoholic  fluids 
is  also  a  frequent  cause  of  encephalitis,  as  well  as  of  every  other  disease 
of  the  brain.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  is  sometimes  brought  about 
idiopathically,  by  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  in  very  hot  summer  days, 
especially  in  tropical  climates.  As  a  secondary  disease,  encephalitis 
is  produced  by  cancer,  tubercle,  clots,  or  immature  parasites,  and  by 
every  other  structural  lesion  incidental  to  the  brain  textures;  such  as, 
softening  of  the  nervous  substance,  or  any  implication  of  it  from  without 
It  is  sometimes  a  result  of  pysemia. 

When  suppuration  occurs,  and  an  abscess  forms,  its  most  frequent  cause 
is  internal  otitis — a  lesion  which  often  results  from  scarlet  fever,  typhus 
fever,  small-pox,  measles,  or  scrofula.  The  ear  aff"ection  is  usually  either 
disease  of  the  tympanic  cavity  or  of  the  dura  mater  investing  the  temporal 
bone.  The  inflammation,  which  terminates  in  abscess  of  the  cerebral 
substance,  is  usually  the  efl'ect  of  inflammation  of  the  membranes.  The 
internal  inflammation  is  generally  observed  to  succeed  quickly  the 
suppression  or  disappearance  of  the  external  discharge.  It  is  generally 
observed  in  cases  of  scrofula  (Craigie).  Abscesses  also  occur  as  the 
sequelae  of  inflammations  of  distant  parts,  as  of  pneumonia,  pericarditis, 
enteritis.  They  may  also  occur  as  so-called  metastatic  abscesses,  pycemiai 
and  as  a  result  of  traumatic  injury. 

Encephalitis  occurs  at  any  age;  in  childhood  during  the  tendency 
to  hydrocephalus ;  in  adult  age,  from  the  action  of  morbid  poisons,  and 
from  mechanical  and  other  accidents ;  and  in  old  age  from  causes 
incidental  to  the  natural  decay  of  the  frame.  Men  are  supposed  to  suffer 
in  a  larger  proportion  than  women,  probably  from  their  greater  exposure 
to  the  exciting  causes. 

The  more  common  causes  of  myelitis  are  accidental  violence,  as  blows 
or  falls.  Affections  of  the  cord,  however,  sometimes  occur  idiopathically, 
and  the  constitutional  causes  producing  them  are  undetermined.  They  have 
been  referred  to  a  suppression  of  the  menses  in  the  female,  and  to  the 
suppression  of  a  hsemorrhoidal  flux  in  the  male ;  while  others  attribute 
them  to  sitting  in  damp  or  wet  clothes,  to  onanism,  or  to  venereal 
excesses,  and  prolonged  exertion  in  the  erect  posture  without  active 
movement,  inordinate  muscular  exertion,  the  action  of  cold,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  tubercle.  No  age  is  exempt  from  myelitis,  but  it  occurs  more 
frequently  from  ten  years  old  and  upwards.  It  is  most  common,  however, 
in  adult  age,  and  more  frequently  attacks  the  male  than  the  female  sex. 
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(5.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — 1.  General. — The  essential  elements  of  nervous 
tissues  are  in  a  large  extent  exempt  from  the  more  pronounced  and  active 
forms  of  disease.  Acute  inflammation,  in  particular,  rarely  attacks  the  true 
nervous  elements,  except  in  a  secondary  way.  But  as  the  proper  nervous 
substance  is  everywhere  surrounded  and  supported  by  connective  tissue,  it 
is  in  this  connective  tissue  that  the  majority  of  the  acute  and  chronic  forms 
of  inflammation  commence.  It  is  especially  so  in  regard  to  the  spinal  cord, 
the  myelitis  of  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  s;pinal  meningitis.  But  in 
cases  of  congenital  encephalitis,  it  would  appear  that  nerve  elements  do 
undergo  active  changes  of  multiplication  under  the  influence  of  inflam- 
matory irritation  (ViRCHOW,  1865).  Softened  patches  are  to  be  found  in 
the  brains  of  such  infants,  where  not  only  the  usual  fattily  degenerate 
neuroglia  cells  are  to  be  seen,  but  other  cell-like  structures,  spindle-shaped 
and  clear,  and  without  nucleus  or  nucleolus,  made  by  the  swelling  and 
severance  of  axes  cylinders  and  nerve  tubes.  But  such  would  seem  to  be 
a  passive  breaking  up,  rather  than  evidence  of  active  vital  multiplication. 
Under  irritation  the  tubercular,  or  nerve  elements  never  multiply,  but 
S  waste  away,  or  rapidly  break  down.  The  early  stage  of  a  pysemic  abscess 
shows  itself  as  a  patch  of  deep  red  softening,  difi'erent  from  the  so-called 
red  softening  (which  results  from  embolism  of  cerebral  arteries)  in  this 
!  respect,  that  in  the  red  pysemic  patch  the  nerve-cells  and  fibres  are  seen 
t  breaking  up  into  granules  and  dispersing.  Muscular  fibres  behave  in  a 
i;  similar  manner.    There  is  no  attempt  to  multiply  in  either  (MoxoN,  Med. 

Times  and  Gazette,  Dec,  1870).  The  inflammation-process,  alike  in  the 
1  brain  and  spinal  cord,  is  of  an  interstitial  character,  leading  to  degenera- 
I  tions  and  disintegrations  of  the  nerve  structures ;  and  not  usually  to  the 
I  production  of  cell-elements  by  germination,  nor  to  pus  formation  (MoxoN, 
I  1.  c;  Kesteven,  St.  Barth.  Hasp.  Beparis,  1872).  Interstitial  cerebritis 
fi  thus  appears  to  be  as  definite  a  process  as  interstitial  hepatitis  or  nephritis, 
j  It  is,  however,  more  difficult  to  demonstrate,  and  arises  less  easily.  The 
I:  encephalon  is  not  very  susceptible  to  common  sources  of  irritation.  Its 
!  highly  specialised  tissues  do  not  reproduce  themselves,  nor  multiply  their 
5  elements  under  irritation  or  inflammation.  Such  processes  tend  only  to 
1  their  degeneration  (Clifford  Allbutt). 

2.  Encephalitis. — The  afiected  part  acquires  first  increased  vascularity, 
which  increases  to  a  bright  red  tint,  deepening  as  the  disease  advances, 
until  it  assumes  a  reddish-brown,  and  occasionally  even  a  brownish  or 
(  green  shade.  In  keeping  with  the  inflammatory  process,  the  parts  afi"ected 
lose  cohesion,  and  become  softer  than  natural,  and  may  proceed  to  the 

I' formation  of  pus — a  result  more  common  in  chronic  or  subacute  forms  of 
cerebritis,  rather  than  in  the  acute,  and  most  apt  to  occur  in  persons  of 
scrofulous  and  unhealthy  constitution,  or  as  the  result  of  injury  or  local 
disease,  especially  of  bone  (Craigie),  There  is  little  interstitial  exuda- 
jtion,  connective  tissue  is  scanty,  and  the  most  important  changes  take 
jplace  in  the  nerve-filaments  and  nerve-ganglionic  cells.  They  swell,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  gradually  break  up  into  a  detritus,  with  more  or  less 
abundance  of  the  compound  inflammatory  corpuscle  of  Gluge.  Vascular 
turgescence  and  extremely  red  congestion  of  the  brain,  as  seen  in  typhus,  the 
[exanthemata  generally,  epilepsy,  delirivm  tremens,  tetanus,  sunstroke,  hydrophobia, 
pring  the  lesion  very  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  condition  of  inflam- 
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mation.  Vessels  greatly  distended  mth  blood  are  accompanied  by  a 
decrease  of  arachnoid  fluid.  It  is  only  in  cases  where  the  finest  vessels  of 
the  brain  are  distinctly  seen  injected  with  red  blood,  out  of  proportion  to 
the  congestion  of  central  vessels  in  other  parts,  that  hypersemia  can  be 
said  to  exist.  Distension  of  the  large  blood-vessels  (which  are  veins  , 
always  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  when  the  calvarium  is  removed, 
is  a  normal  appearance.  The  first  fine  ramifications  of  vessels  are  those 
supplyin-  the  ina  mater,  passing  thence  into  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
It  is  in  such  vessels  that  hypersemia  is  to  be  recognised,  mainly  by  then- 
number  visible  and  their  distension  with  red  blood.  In  the  normal  con- 
dition they  can  scarcely  be  recognised  by  the  naked  eye.  Bat  the 
congestion  of  acute  cerebritis  goes  a  stage  farther.  The  colouration  is 
general,  eff-usion  of  blood  actually  takes  place  in  spots  or  foci,  and  the 
consistence  of  the  texture  is  changed.  A  green  shade  in  the  colour  of  the 
morbid  part  of  the  brain  is  suggestive  of  the  formation  of  pus;  and  m 
proportion  as  the  colour  passes  from  red  to  yellow  or  grey,  before  green- 
ness sets  in,  associated  with  pulpiness  or  a  semi-fluid  condition  the  lesion 
of  red  or  of  yellow  softening  is  to  be  recognised.  It  is  rare  to  find  perfect 
purulent  matter  in  a  distinct  cavity.  Effusion  of  serous  fluid  generally 
attends  the  softening  (Morgagni,  Rostan,  Lallemand,  Bouillaud, 
Bright  Craigie).  Tliere  is,  at  the  same  time,  good  grounds  for  behevmg 
that  many  recorded  instances  of  brain  abscess  have  been  really  examples 
of  disintegration  and  loss  of  substance  from  intercepted  blood  supply,  or 
perverted  nutrition  ending  in  local  patches  of  white  softening  (DURAND 
Fardel,  Bouchard,  Charcot).  t  f 

The  lesion  may  be  either  on  the  convoluted  surface,  to  the  extent  oi 
two  or  three  square  inches,  or  at  the  septum  lucidum  or  central  ganglia,  the 
cerebellum  or  cruces  cerebri;  or  the  whole  brain  may  be  softened  to  a  pulp. 
But  the  lesion  is  generally  confined  to  certain  parts ;  the  entire  bram  is 
rarely  if  ever  involved  throughout.  The  spots  of  inflammation  vary  irom 
the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  turkey's  egg,  and  are  usually  of  an  irregular 
spherical  shape.  There  may  be  only  one  spot  or  several.  Usua,lly  there 
is  only  one ;  but  if  there  are  many,  they  are  generally  small,  and  locatea 
in  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum,  in  the  grey  substance  or  the  white,  or  in 
both.  The  brain-substance  afi"ected  is  at  first  swollen  by  infiltration  ana 
hypertrophy  of  growth,  then  it  softens,  and  becomes  dotted  over  with  red 
spots  of  extravasated  blood.  On  section  of  the  morbid  part  it  rises  above 
the  level  of  the  cut  surface.  The  softening  resolves  itself  into  a  red  pulp, 
of  a  rusty-brown  or  yellow  colour.  It  is  so  diffluent  that  it  may  be 
washed  away  by  a  light  stream  of  water,  leaving  remains  of  nerve-tubes, 
blood  corpuscles,  compound  granule-cells,  and  fine  granular  detritus,  in 
single  particles,  or  in  masses.  Cyst-like  cavities  are  sometimes  the  resuii 
of  such  changes,  filled  with  a  sero-gelatinous  fluid.  Sometimes  a  charac- 
teristic cicatrix  takes  the  place  of  all,  which  is  at  first  pale,  red,  anu 
vascular,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  white  and  callous. 

Various  results  follow  the  inflammatory  process,  just  as  in  inflammation 
of  other  textures ;  and  in  the  brain  there  are  chiefly  three  to  be  recognisea, 
namely— (1.)  Eed  softening;  (2.)  yellow  softening;  and,  (3.)  abscess. 

Pus  is  not  always  present  in  what  appears  to  be  abscess  of  the  warn, 
but  molecular  granules  and  inflammatory  exudation-corrinscles.  Jixuaa 
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tion  in  the  softened  state  of  the  brain-substance,  resembling  pus,  may  be 
thus — (1.)  Collected  into  the  form  of  an  abscess;  (2.)  it  may  be  infiltrated 
into  the  substance  of  the  brain ;  or,  (3.)  it  may  be  detected  on  the  con- 
volutions, in  the  shape  of  a  ragged  ulcer,  varying  in  size  from  a  fourpenny- 
piece,  or  less,  to  that  of  half-a-crown.  It  is  in  this  latter  form  and  site  of 
the  suppurative  process  that  well-formed  pus-corpuscles  can  most  frequently 
be  detected.  In  abscess  of  the  brain  the  surrounding  substance  is  generally 
of  the  natural  colour,  except  in  a  few  cases  in  which  it  succeeds  to 
apoplectic  effusion,  when  the  walls  of  the  cavities  are  dyed  by  the 
previously  extravasated  blood.  "When  the  abscess  is  of  a  large  si^^e,  the 
weight  of  the  pus  breaks  down  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  they  look  as 
if  they  had  been  destroyed  by  the  pressure ;  and  when  the  abscesses  are 
small,  there  is  an  ulcerated  appearance  of  the  cavity  in  which  the  pus  is 
contained  (Baillie).  In  other  cases  the  usual  membrane  of  an  abscess 
forms.  This  membrane  is  at  first  extremely  delicate  and  easily  torn; 
but  as  the  patient  continues  to  live,  the  membrane  lining  the  abscess 
becomes  of  greater  consistency,  and  even  of  considerable  density,  so  that 
in  some  cases  it  is  fibrous,  fibro-cartilaginous,  and  even  ossified,  thus 
laying  the  basis  for  the  formation  of  bony  tumors  of  the  brain.  Eecent 
abscesses  of  the  brain  form  irregular  round  cavities,  filled  with  a  fluid 
more  or  less  thick,  glairy,  yellowish,  greyish,  or  greenish,  and  sometimes 
offensive.  The  walls  of  the  abscess  consist  of  ragged  masses  infiltrated 
with  pus.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  abscess  there  is  u.sually 
inflammatory  softening,  and  beyond  that  an  area  of  ceclema.  Such  abscesses 
increase  till  they  open  into  a  ventricle,  or,  reaching  the  meninges,  extensive 
meningitis  may  occur.  In  other  instances  ulceration  may  take  place 
through  the  cerebral  membranes  as  far  as  the  calvarium  or  skull  bones. 
The  ulcer  may  perforate  the  bone,  or  opea  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum.  In  about  a  quarter  of  the  cases  the  abscesses  were  multiple, 
and  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  brain.  These  are  almost  invariably 
I  pysemic.  The  remaining  three-fourths  were  cases  in  which  solitary 
I  abscesses  were  found  distributed  as  follows,  in  the  order  of  their  greatest 
\  number : — Left  hemisphere,  right  hemisphere,  cerebellum,  corpora  striata, 
I  pituitary  body,  medulla  oblongata  (Lebert).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
statistics  of  Sir  William  Gull  and  Dr.  Sutton  show  that  abscesses  occur 
1  equally  on  both  sides  of  the  brain,  and  are  most  common  in  the  middle 
cerebral  lobes.  The  abscesses  generally  occupy  the  white  substance,  and 
for  the  most  part  only  affect  the  grey  matter  by  extension.  In  form  these 
ji  abscesses  are  generally  oval,  and  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  the  size  of  a 
ji  hen's  egg  or  larger ;  so  that  one  entire  hemisphere  has  been  found  con- 
I  verted  into  a  pouch  filled  with  pus.  The  lateral  ventricles  are  the  parts 
I  into  which  the  abscesses  most  frequently  burst.  Thickening  of  the  ependyma 
follows,  and  scattered  spots  of  inflammatory  softening  may  be  found  in  the 
neighbouring  tissue.  In  some  cases  the  abscess  makes  its  way  outwards 
I  through  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  or  the  aural  passages. 

3.  Myelitis. — As  the  spinal  cord  is  a  continuation  of  the  brain,  and  similarly 
composed  of  white  and  grey  matter,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  its 
I  diseases  will  be  similar.  Such  is  observed  to  be  the  case.  Inflammation 
!of  the  cord  may  be  diffuse.  It  is  characterised,  ^osi-morfe?w,  by  a  few  more 
bloody  points  than  usual,  or  by  a  slight  red  or  rose-colour  suffusion 
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throughout  its  substance.    There  is  a  much  more  marked  tendency  to 
blood  extravasation  than  in  cerebral  softening.   There  is  reason  to  beheve 
S  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  cord  hke  the  corresp^^^^^^^^^^ 
affection  of  the  brain,  may  termmate  fatally,  either— (1.)  in  the  acuU 
tlaZaL  stage;  (2  )  by  .Wtaen/;  (3.)  by  undefined  suppuratm; 
Tr^ZlhJs    The  most  common  lesion  is  a  ramolhssement  or  serous 
SflammaLn,  in  which  the  substance  of  the  cord  is  grea%  broken  down 
andToftened  to  a  mere  pulp,  or  so  diffluent  as  to  give  the  sensation  of 
TuctiaS^n  under  the  fing'er.'  This  »isation  may  ^^^^^^^  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  cord,  or  sometimes  only  one  of  its  columns    liut,  as  a 
rde  it  tends  to  implicate  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cord  and  to  involve 
e^ensive  tracts,  or  short  lengths  of  its  substance.   Idiopathic  inflammation 
aS  primarii;  and  chiefly  the  central  grey  matter.    The  softening  is 
con  tan   and  the  centre  or  grey  substance  of  the  cord  is  "lore  softened 
han  th^t  of  the  circumference  or  white  substance.    The  ^-^f^^^^ 
may  exist  in  the  cervical,  dorsal,  or  lumbar  portions    but  ^t  ^ 
coiLon  in  the  lumbar,  and  after  that  in  the  cemcal  portions  or  ^  those 
parts  which  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of  grey  substance  and  he 
Creates  number  of  blood-vessels.    The  part  affected  is  ge-rally  swo  len 
^-more  so  than  in  similar  lesions  of  the  brain,  because  the  spinal  cana 
is  large  in  proportion  to  its  contents  compared  with  the  cranium.  The 
softened  part  is  generally  ash-coloured  or  white. 

t^.Z,.m.  is  secondary  to  disease  of  the  -fmbranes,  the  whi^ 
substance  of'the  cord  is  first  implicated,  whence,  at  -'^-'^^^fj;^^^ 
to  the  grey  matter.     Induration  in  patches  of  the  spinal  suhstance  is 

it  usually 
3ss  of  the 
f  through 
)n  is  of  a, 

red  SyappeTrWri^^^^^^  of  the  surface.    By  blood- 

extravasation  and  changes,  the  various  coloured  softenings  are  brought 
about,  such  as  red,  white,  brown,  or  yellow.    Abscess  is  rare 

Symptoms.-l.  iJncepMk -These  are  partly  the  result  of  irn  ation 
or  destruction  of  the  part  of  the  brain  affected  and  P^^tly  he  resul^^^^^ 
disturbance  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  especially  m  the  vicimtj  ot  tne 
part,  and  therefore  greatly  influencing  the  functions  of  the  hraiU"  ^a^^^^ 
portions  of  the  brlin  may  be  destroyed  without  -^^^S  ^^f^^^f  ^ 
functional  disturbance,  and  the  symptoms  vary  with  the  lo^^^^ty  of  the 
lesion.  Many  of  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  memngitis  are  due  to  impa 
cation  of  the  cerebral  grey  matter.  .  ^ 

In  idiopathic  inflammation  the  case  may  be  acute  or  chronic,    ine  nr 
stage  of  the  acute  form  is  generally  of  short  duration,  and  m  ^o  iaxtne 
attack  may  be  said  to  be  sudden.    If  there  have  been  V^-^^-^^J^^^ 
toms  of  iU-health,  they  have  generally  been  headache  or 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.    The  general  symptoms  ot  t he  nr 
st4e  of   neephalitis  may  be  but  feebly  marked   unless  menmg^t^s  pre 


;ed  Smed-^d  Iw^ro^bie  gives  a  similar  case  (sclerosis  or  chrome 
inflammation).  When  myelitis  is  confined  to  ^^rc^^^^^^^^^.^P^^'  f  ^^^^^ 
commences  in  the  grey  substance,  and  affects  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
cord-  or,  commencing  as  central  softening;'  it  extends  widely  through 
the  .^ey  substance.  The. affected  P-t  is  swollen  and  on  sec^^^^^^^^ 
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dominates).  There  is  usually,  in  the  first  instance,  some  heat  of  head  and 
of  surface  generally.  The  face  is  pale,  and  the  pulse  low  and  irregular. 
The  breathing  is  variable  and  sighing.  There  is  slight  feverish  oppression, 
with  headache,  slow  pulse,  vomiting,  and  constipation.  The  nervous  symp- 
toms are  generally  well  marked,  and  so  are  those  of  diminished  functional 
activity  in  cases  where  the  cerebral  aifection  predominates  as  distinct  from 
the  meningeal.  The  patient  is  sullen,  and  his  faculties  become  obscured. 
There  is  confusion  of  thought,  rather  than  delirium,  which  occurs  only  in 
a  mUd  form  when  the  patient  doses.  Unless  meningitis  is  present,  there 
is  no  hypersesthesia ;  but  there  is  deep-seated,  violent,  oppressiv  e  pain, 
frequently  described  as  shooting  from  the  centre  to  the  vertex,  the 
temples,  eyes,  or  ears.  It  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
febrile  phenomena,  and  while  the  febrile  phenomena  subside  (as  they 
very  generally  do  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours)  the  local 
pain  does  not  diminish. 

The  second  stage  may  be  ushered  in  by  convulsions ;  or,  after  the  first 
stage  has  lasted  two  or  three  days,  the  pulse  usually  becomes  rapid  and 
weak.  The  cerebral  nervous  functions  become  inactive :  anaesthesia, 
paralysis,  and  coma  commonly  follow  two  or  three  convulsive  paroxysms, 
and  death  follows  after  the  first  stage  has  lasted  two  or  three  days. 
When  the  signs  of  meningitis  co-exist  and  are  unusually  severe,  the  pain 
is  deep-seated,  and  followed,  after  twelve  or  twenty  hours,  by  convulsions 
and  coma,  and  there  is  commonly  meningo-cerebritis  of  considerable  extent. 
When  the  cerebritis  is  local  or  partial,  the  symptoms  are  those  which 
are  usually  regarded  as  indicating  "inflammatory  softening" — "red  soften- 
ing," as  it  is  commonly  called,  or  "  acute  ramollissement."  Premonitory 
symptoms  are  common — namely,  some  loss  of  intellectual  vigour,  failure  of 
memory,  confusion  of  ideas,  irritability  of  temper,  and  a  consciousness  of 
weakness — these  symptoms  becoming  gradually  persistent.  There  is  pain 
of  the  head,  dull,  deep-seated,  fixed,  and  protracted ;  tingling  or  numbness 
in  one  limb  or  side ;  imj)erfection  of  the  special  senses ;  dimness  of  sight ; 
dulness  of  hearing.  There  may  be  loss  of  power  of  one  limb  or  side — 
the  most  important  of  all  the  premonitory  symptoms.  There  is  more 
or  less  fever  in  proportion  to  meningitis :  there  is  heat  of  head,  vomit- 
ing, and  general  malaise.  The  signs  of  meningitis,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  feebly  marked;  but  there  may  be  convulsions,  followed  by 
coma,  partial  paralysis,  with  rigidity  returning  more  or  less  rapidly,  and 
ending  fatally  in  a  day  or  two,  or  from  two  to  three  weeks.  Thus  there 
may  be  the  symptoms  of  meningitis,  or  of  cerebritis,  of  both  together,  or 
alternately ;  and,  occurring  with  such  premonitory  symptoms  as  have  been 
indicated,  they  leave  little  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  partial  cerebritis. 
In  general  cerebritis  the  symptoms  may  be  almost  negative,  or  a  little 
more  than  a  gradual  failure  of  all  bodily  and  mental  power,  as  in  cases  of 
typhus  fever.  If  one  part  of  the  brain  should  be  afifected  more  than 
another,  there  wiU  be  a  special  paralysis ;  otherwise  the  symptoms  are 
little  more  than  weakness  of  the  limbs,  strange  feelings,  and  interference 
with  the  intellectual  faculties,  with  perhaps  giddiness,  sickness,  headache, 
and  other  symptoms  common  to  all  febrile  disorders  (Wilks). 

Usually  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  irritation  precede  those  of  depression. 
Cerebral  irritation  expresses  itself  more  prominently,  at  one  time  in  the 
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sensory,  at  another  time  in  the  motori/,  or  at  another  time  in  the  mental 
functions.  Sensmj  symptoms  are  manifested  by  headache,  which  is  a 
frequent  but  not  essential  symptom  of  aU  cerebral  diseases.  Light 
causes  inconvenience;  a  slight  sound,  or  irritation  of  nerves  by  touch,  causes 
unpleasant  sensations.  The  excitation  is  morbid  ab  imho.  Expression 
of  cerebral  irritation  by  motorial  symptoms  consists  of  restlessness,  sudden 
starting,  gnashing  the  teeth,  crying  out,  twitching  of  single  muscles,  and 
<.eneral  convulsions.  The  expression  of  cerebral  irritation  hy  mental  states 
mainly  consists  in  a  rapid  change  and  loose  connection  between  the 
thoughts,  so  that  clear  thinking  is  impossible.  Ideas  are  thus  confused 
so  that  the  patient  has  false  notions  about  himself  and  the  world 
generally.  He  is,  in  a  word,  "delirious."  So  real  and  intense  is  the 
delirium,  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  true  perceptions.  Hence 
he  has  hallucinations  and  illusions.  Dizziness  is  a  form  of  hallucmation. 
It  is  a  vivid  representation  of  the  movement  of  bodies  surroundmg  the 
patient,  or  of  the  body  of  the  patient  himself— all  being  really  at  rest 
at  the  time.  Conditions  directly  opposed  to  these  are  indications  ot 
cerebral  depression.  .    .-,.,11         ,■  r 

The  extreme  local  lesion  of  actual  cerehritis  is  indicated  by  partml 
ancesthesia,  partial  paralysis,  and  loss  of  certain  mental  functions.  _ 

2  Myelitis.— The  symptoms  are,  in  general,  expressed  by  paraplegia— 
i  e,hY  paralysis  of  the  parts  below  the  lesion.  In  a  few  cases  however, 
the  effects  of  the  accidents  are  reflected  from  below  upwards.  In  general, 
both  upper  or  both  lower  limbs  are  affected;  but  in  a  few  instances  only 
one  limb.  The  earliest  symptoms  are  recognised  m  the  lingers  and 
toes,  in  the  feeling  of  numbness,  with  a  sensation  of  coldness  extending 
up  the  limb.  Shortly  afterwards  the  patient  complains  of  pam  in  the 
back,  corresponding  to  the  seat  of  greatest  intensity  of  the  inflammation. 
Tliis  is  not  constant;  but  when  we  make  pressure  with  the  hnger  over 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  afi'ected  part,  it  may  be  augmented  or  only 
then  felt.  These  symptoms  are  succeeded  by  impaired  motion,  and 
often  likewise  by  diminished  sensation  of  one  or  more  hmbs,  followea 
by  paraplegia  or  other  form  of  palsy.  If  only  one  side  of  the  cord  be 
afi"ected,  the  paralysis  which  results  is  confined  to  one  side  of  the  body. 
When  the  anterior  columns  chiefly  are  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  tne 
paralysis  which  follows  is  that  of  muscular  motion,  but  of  sensation  it 
the  lesion  exist  in  the  posterior  columns;  and  if  a  careful  analysis  be 
made  of  the  several  cases  in  which  the  grey  substance  of  the  cord  has 
been  implicated,  it  will  be  found  that  the  function  of  reflex  action  has 
been  deranged  (Meryon).  In  the  early  stage,  when  congestion  prevaiis, 
there  is  exaltation  of  tactile  sense  and  of  muscular  contraction.  When 
myelitis  proceeds  from  meningitis,  motion  is  lost  in  greater  proportion 
than  sensation.  Another  marked  symptom  is  a  difficulty  experienced 
in  walking  on  first  rising  after  a  night's  rest— a  feature  more  or  less 
constant  in  cases  of  spinal  congestion.  The  extensive  involvement  01 
-rey  matter  soon  leads  to  peripheral  nutritive  lesions,  especially,  nrsc, 
to  wasting  of  the  muscles.  The  palsied  limbs  may  be  either  relaxed 
or  permanently  contracted:  thus,  the  hand  may  be  bent  on  the  upper 
arm,  or  a  leg  be  flexed  upon  the  thigh,  or  the  affected  hmb  may  oe 
attacked  with  convulsive  twitchings,  or  may  beat  inceaaantly.    As  in 
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disease  advances,  the  urine  becomes  ammoniacal,  the  bladder  and 
kidney  become  inflamed,  and  the  patient  is  incapable  of  retaining  his 
urine.  The  action  of  the  bowels  is  slow  in  the  first  instance;  but 
towards  the  close  of  the  disease  the  patient  may  be  purged,  and  the 
stools  pass  involuntarily.  If  the  disease  be  the  result  of  an  accident, 
the  pulse  is  at  first  rapid  and  full;  but  if  the  disease  be  spontaneous, 
the  pulse  is  generally  natural,  until  the  powers  of  life  are  broken  down 
by  the  continuance  of  the  afiection.  The  nates  and  the  prominent  parts 
of  the  pelvic  region,  on  which  the  body  rests,  ulcerate  extensively,  so 
that  deep  sloughs  form,  sometimes  within  four  or  five  days  of  the 
commencement  of  paraplegia.    Priapism  is  occasionally  present. 

Diagnosis. — If  symptoms  of  local  brain  disease  commence  after  an 
injury,  or  if  there  be  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  such  as  the 
petrous  bone,  followed  by  " head  symptoms"  it  is  probable  that  encephalitis 
has  commenced.  Diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  and  diseases  of  the  brain  are 
often  followed  by  nearly  similar  symptoms;  and,  consequently,  the  one  may 
be  confounded  with  the  other.  But  the  history  of  the  case,  whether  it  has 
or  has  not  been  preceded  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy  or  of  epilepsy,  will 
often  enable  us  to  determine  the  particular  seat  of  the  disorder.  The 
antecedents  and  concomitant  circumstances  of  every  case  must  be  carefully 
inquired  into,  and  judged  of  upon  their  own  merits.  Myelitis  is 
I  distinguished  _  from  lumbago,  psoas  abscess,  and  hip  disease,  by  the 
absence  of  pain,  and  by  the  existence  of  palsy. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  of  paralysis,  as  induced  by  destructive 
myehtis,  are  as  follow :— (1.)  Pain  over  that  portion  of  the  back  which 
I;  corresponds  to  the  seat  of  inflammation.    (2.)  Lesions  of  sensation,  giving 
I  rise  to  feelings  of  formication,  creeping,  prickling,  tingling,  heat  or  cold, 
[to  numbness  or  complete  anesthesia.    (3.)  A  gradual  and  progressive 
'  dimmution  of  muscular  power,  distinguishing  it  from  the  paralysis  which 
the  French  have  denominated  "afom  locomoirice  progressive."    (4.)  An 
t  equable  degree  of  paralysis  in  all  the  muscles  which  are  implicated; 
li  for  as  in  health  the  nerve-force  is  distributed  to  whole  groups  of  muscles 
I  in  an  equal  degree,  so  likewise  is  it  annulled  when  the  nervous  centre 
IS  disorganised.    (5.)  Convulsive  and  reflex  movements  of  the  paralysed 
muscles.     (6.)  Spasm  or  paralysis  of  the  rectum  and  bladder.  (7.) 
[Alkaline  urine.   And,  finally,  (8.)  The  loss  of  electro-muscalar  contractiUty 
(Meryon,  1.  c,  p.  35). 

ji  The  latent  character  of  brain  abscess  is  important  in  diagnosis.  Sudden 
Jheadache  is  the  symptom  which  most  frequently  excites  attention;  and 
It  is  generally  accompanied  by  febrile  symptoms  and  vomiting.  The 
[patients  become  heavy,  morose,  and  may  be  delirious,  with  contraction 
[ot  the  pupds  and  photophobia.  Difficult  articulation,  numbness,  formi- 
lication,  and  convulsive  attacks  may  supervene.  While  the  inteUect  may 
|Suaer  comparatively  little,  sensibility  sufi-ers  more  frequently;  and  head- 
l^che,  generally  at  first  difi"used,  is  more  or  less  intense,  and  subsequently 
becomes  undateral.  Coma  occurs  frequently,  is  often  temporary,  and 
paralysis  occurs  in  about  one-half  the  cases.  The  paralysis  is  generaUy 
fiocal;^  but  It  may  assume  the  form  of  general  muscular  debility.  The 
[Cwration  of  such  cases  fluctuates  from  two  or  three  weeks  to  two 
jfflonths  (Lebert,  Sieveking,  in  Mecl-CJw:  Review,  1857,  p.  526). 
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Prognosis—There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  as  many  perfectly 
recove?  from  superficial  inflammatory  lesions  of  the  bram  after  fever, 
so  also  many  slight  inflammatory  affections  of  the  substance  of  the  cord 
may  subTde  and  the  patient  do  well.  Many  cases,  indeed  even  when 
Z\ ladder  is  slightly^affected,  recover.  If,  however,  the  disease  be  of 
ruore  than  a  few  weeks'  continuance,  the  prognosis  is  always  grave. 
St  1  some  few  cases  recover,  the  palsied  1  mb  ^^.^^-^^-^Tllt 
But  more  commonly  the  disease  runs  on,  and  the  patient  at  length  die 
aft  r  aC  iUness.  When  paralysis  has  once  supervened,  there  is  great 
r  ason  to  fear  that  the  inflLed  portion  of  the  cord  has  passed  into  a 
s  ate  of  disorganisation,  and  that  the  disease  is  incurable;  but  the  prog- 
nosis a  so  eventually  depends  in  some  degree  on  the  precise  seat  of  the 
ks  on  Ifit  be  in  the  cervical  region,  the  immed  ate  danger  is  greater 
thTwhen  the  lesion  is  in  the  dorsal  region ;  m  this  latter,  again 
e  prTi^nosis  is  more  unfavourable  than  when  lower  portions  of  the 
nal  marrow  are  affected;  and  when  the  patient  retams  the  command 
over  th^  motions  of  the  rectum  and  bladder,  and  the  acid  character  of 
the  urine  is  persistent,  the  case  is  still  more  hopeful  (Meryon). 

Treatment -1.  Encephalitis.-So  soon  as  there  are  any  circumstances 
whlh  m^yTead  o  head  symptoms  "  after  injury,  it  is  well  to  commence 
TrertmeTt  at  once  with  local  antiphlogistics,  leeches,  and  evaporating 
oW  such  as  muriate  of  ammonia  in  solution  with  vmegar,  apphed  by 
rs  'rMch  are"to  be  frequently. changed^  The  Patient  -st  be  m^^^^ 
to  observe  a  rigidly  abstemious  regimen,  and  rest  with  the  head  elevatea 
It  shoulde'rs.  Purgation  is  to  be  instituted  --s  of  ^ 
evacuants,  and  the  same  general  treatment  is  to  be  adopted  as 

"Tfek-In  classing  ramoUissement  of  the  -rd-^J^fS^ 
tion,  it  might  appear  to  infer  that  the  treatment  shou  d  be  spindly 
Shlo<^ist^.    It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  ru  e,  however,  that 
bkedin'  ouc^ht  not  to  be  had  recourse  to  after  palsy  has  occyei 
Previous  to^that  symptom  it  may  be  admissible  ;  and      -ay  be  sta^^ 
irenerally  that  so  long  as  the  affected  muscles  are  convulsed,  ^igid,  3.na 
frXbt  tie  use  of  an! iphlogistics  and  counter-ixritants  -y  be -^^^^^^^^^^ 
but  when  the  means  calculated  to  subdue  excitation  have  ^il^d  ^o  arre 
the  further  progress  of  the  disease,  and  paralysis  «^P™;' ^.^^^^^^^^^ 
are  the  only  remedies  which  have  the  power  of  restoring  to  funct  onal 
ti-e  nerve-ceUs  and  conducting  fibres  which  -e  -t  irrf  lev^^^^^^ 
destroyed  (Meeyon).    The  chances  of  saving  the  patient  by  other  autiphlo 
gistic  remedies  mainly  rest  on  acting  on  ^he  alimentaiy  canal  so  as  to 
produce  three  or  four  motions  in  the  t-enty-four  hours  and  thuo  ere 
such  a  derivation  as  in  some  degree  to  relieve  the  parts.    The  gre 
number  of  patients  that  recover  are  restored  by  ^^^^^^^fj^^j^al 
particular  purgative   is   not   perhaps   i^P^^^^^^'  b"!^,       *  tJ^ 
salts  act  not  only  on  the  intestines,  but  also  on  the  bladder,  that 

as  Histers,  moxas,  or  se^- 
little  favourable  can  be  said,  unless  th^Y  are  -ployed  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
alysis,as  the  tendency  to  gangrene  renders  ^^l^^^^PPl"=t^^^^^^  to 
utility,    men  had  recourse  to,  however,  it  will  be  found  bewe 
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apply  them  above  the  seat  of  the  disease  than  immediately  over  it,  the 
greater  vitality  of  the  superior  parts  giving  more  assurance  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  wounds  to  heal.  Of  all  stimulant  remedies,  eledriciiy 
and  strychnine  are  the  most  potent  and  the  best.  Secale  cornutum 
has  been  recommended  as  a  remedy  possessing  the  same  power  as 
strychnine  (Barbier,  Payen,  Meryon).  When  there  is  no  great  pres- 
sure beyond  that  which  simple  congestion  produces,  nor  actual  disor- 
ganisation of  the  spinal  cord,  the  remedial  power  of  secale  cornutum  is 
said  to  be  very  great.  It  seems  especially  to  resuscitate  the  muscular 
contractility  of  the  rectum  and  bladder,  and  pelvic  viscera  generally 
(Guersant,  Trousseau,  Brown-Sequard,  Meryon).  The  ergot  of  rye 
may  be  given  in  the  forms  and  doses  as  follow  : — (1.)  Ergot,  5  to  10  grains, 
infused  in  boiling  water,  three  times  a  day ;  (2.)  Ethereal  tincture  (not  now 
in  the  pharmacopoeia),  in  closes  of  from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  tvjice  or  three  times 
a  day;  (3.)  Extracturn  ergots  liquidum,  15  to  30  minims;  (4.)  Infusum 
ergota.,  made  fresh  on  each  occasion,  1  to  2  ounces ;  (5.)  Tinctures  ergotce, 
15  to  60  minims.  It  does  not  relieve  the  reflex  convulsions,  which  are 
sometimes  alleviated  by  Frussic  acid,  digitalis,  or  helkdonna  (Meryon,  I.  c, 
p.  40),  chlorodyne  or  chloro-morphine* 

After  the  local  pain  in  the  back  has  been  subdued  (by  the  regular  and 
repeated  application  of  two  or  three  leeches  to  the  painful  part,  followed 
by  a  large  warm  poultice  over  the  whole  length  of  the  spine,  and  a  bella- 
donna plaster  of  equal  length  to  follow  it,  or  an  occasional  blister  on  each 
side  of  the  spine,  together  with  mild,  warm  purgatives,  if  necessary).  Dr. 
Meryon  has  found  no  remedy  so  effectual  as  strychnia,  in  the  dose  of  one- 
twentieth  of  a  grain,  rejjcated  more  or  less  frequently  {twice  or  three  times  a  day), 
according  to  the  evidence  of  its  action.  It  may  be  combined  advantageously 
I  with  ipecacuanha  in  cases  where  the  intestiLal  mucus  seems  deficient. 
The  absence  of  pain  and  of  spasmodic  muscular  contraction  necessitates 
great  caution  in  determining  the  precise  moment  when  the  spinal  cord  is 
likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  energetic  excitement  of  strychnia.  The 

*  Conflicting  statements  exist  in  text-books  on  Materia  Medica  as  to  the  best  form 
of  ergot  for  internal  administration.    1.  Ergot  contains  one-third  of  its  original  weight 
j  of  oil,  got  out  by  percolation  with  ether  (Squire).    2.  It  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
fixed  oil,  about  75  per  cent.  (GaUkod).    3.  It  contains  25  to  28  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil 
I  (Stille  and  Maish).    Ergot  preserves  its  virtues  not  much  over  a  year  (Stille  and 
I  Maish).   The  active  principle  is  a  body  somewhat  resembling  gelatine,  formed  from  the 
1  gluten  of  rye  ovary,  and  readily  changed  by  the  influence  of  chemical  agents  (Buchetm). 
[A  number  of  non-crystallisable  compounds,  possessing  more  or  less  activity,  have  been 
isolated  from  ergot,  the  most  important  being  sclerotic  acid  (to  the  amount  of  4  and 
4J  per  cent.),  the  other,  sclerovmciii,  to  the  extent  of  2  to  3  per  cent.    This  multi- 
plicity of  uncrystallisable  principles  may  explain  why  preparations  possessing  some 
activity  may  be  obtained  from  very  difi'erent  processes— e.  (7.,  Wiggers'  Urr/otine,  obtained 
in  1830,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  and  is  said  to  have 
f  poisonous  properties.  Bonjean's  Ergotiiie  {Germ.  pJiarmacop. ,  as  "  Extr.  Secalis  Cornuti ") 
liis  a  concentrated  aqueous  infusion,  precipitated  by  half  its  weight  of  alcohol,  and  the 
clear  _  hltrate  evaporated.     Wenzell  (1864)  proved  the  presence   of  two  alkaloids 
(ecbolina  aud  ercjotiiia).    They  exist  in  combination  with  erQotic  acid.    These  have  been 
smce  shown  to  be  identical,  and  to  possess  no  decided  physioiogical  action  (Dragendorff 
|and  Blumberg).  In  1875  Tannet  isolated  another  alkaloid,  ergotiiiina,  from  the  fixed  oil 
lof^rgot  prepared  by  ether,  by  agitating  it  with  acidulated  water.    Fresh  ergot  yields 
■12  per  cent,  of  ergotinina,  which  is  crystalline,  but  soon  becomes  resinous.    As  regards 
1*^®.  properties  of  the  oil  extracted  from  ergot  by  maceration  with  ether,  Stille  and 
I  Maish  write  that  "it  displays  even  greater  energy  in  producing  the  same  symptoms, 
and  in  addition  other  symptoms  (which  are  specified),  than  does  ergot  itself.  The 
VOL.  II.  2  P 
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internal  administration  of  this  remedy  ought,  therefore,  to  be  always 
preceded  by  its  external  use,  together  with  other  stimulants,  in  the  form 
of  embrocations  over  the  spine,  when  the  stage  of  excitation  has  been 
subdued.  In  cases  with  a  history  of  syphilis,  and  where  there  may  be  some 
reason  to  believe  that  hardening  or  induration  of  the  cord  or  its  membranes 
has  taken  place,  the  iodide  of  j)otassiim  may  relieve  the  early  phenomena, 
and  by  the  aid  of  setons  the  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  held  in 
abeyance,  so  long  as  the  discharge  is  maintained  from  the  seton. 

When  disorganisation  of  the  spinal  cord  has  become  an  accomplished 
fact,  the  disease  is  incurable ;  but  yet  the  exigencies  of  the  patient  are 
not  the  less  pressing  on  the  careful  attention  of  the  physician,  and  in 
nothing  m.ore  so  than  in  the  protection  which  is  called  for  against  bed- 
sores, which  will  sometimes  occur  in  spite  of  the  greatest  care  (Meryon, 
op.  cii.,  p.  40). 

Electricity,  after  the  activity  of  inflammation  has  been  subdued,  is  a 
therapeutic  agent  of  great  value ;  and  the  continuous  current  of  galvanic 
electricity  seems  to  be  just  as  efficacious  as  the  induction  or  intermittent 
current.  But  whether  galvanism  or  electro-magnetism  be  employed,  no 
high  degree  of  tension  is  required  for  the  restoration  of  muscular  power ; 
on  the  contrary,  Dr.  Meryon  justly  believes  that  the  favourable  course  of 
many  a  case  has  been  retarded  by  the  employment  of  strong  currents. 
Dr.  Althaus,  also,  is  in  favour  of  weak  currents. 


cerebral  and  spinal  haemorrhage:  apoplexy  (cerebral  and 
spinal). 

Latin  Eq.,  ApopUxia;  French  Eq.,  Apoplexie;  German  Eq.,  Apoplexis 
— Syn.,  Hirnschlag ;  ITALIAN  Eq.,  Apoplessia. 

Definition. — Hcemorrhages  within  the  skull  or  spinal  canal,  consequent  on 
the  rupture  of  blood-vessels  in  the  membranes  or  substance  of  the  cerebrospinal 
nervous  system. 

Pathology. — (a.)  History. — It  has  been  usual  hitherto  to  describe  cerebral 

effects  continue  for  several  days;"  but  they  add  that  "the  oil  exhibits  no  influence 
upon  the  gravid  uterus,  but  the  residual  ergot  from  which  it  had  been  extracted  seems 
to  possess  the  ecbolic  power  of  the  drug  unimpaired "  ( The  National  Dispensatory, 
p.  545).    It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  we  are  warranted  in  rejecting  the  ethereal 
tincture  of  ergot  as  an  inert  preparation,  as  Mr.  Squire  has  represented  it  to  be  ! 
(Compan.  to  P/targ.,  I87I).    It  may  still  be  the  best  form  of  remedy  for  some  cases,  I 
although  it  has  become  obsolete  as  a  pharmaceutical  pre])aratiou  in  our  pharmacopoeia  ;  ! 
while  the  residual  ergot,  possessing  ecbolic  jjowers,  may  be  also  useful  for  other 
purposes.    Besides,  Mr.  Squire  states  that  in  the  directions  for  preparing  the  Extractum  , 
ergotcB  liquidum  (doubtless  a  valuable  and  energetic  preparation  when  properly  made  ' 
from  fresh  ergot),  the  ether  ordered  is  not  sufficient  to  extract  all  the  oil.  The 
quantity,  he  states,  ought  to  be  doubled.    So  that  this  energetic  preparation,  if  pre- 
pared as  directed  in  our  British  Pharmacopoeia,  still  contains  half  the  oil  left  by  the 
insutficient  quantity  of  ether  which  is  used,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  oil  is  not  now  . 
rejected  in  preparing  the  Mrtractum  ergotce  liquidum.    A  writer  in  Medical  Times  and\ 
Gazette  (Oct.  16,  1875),  under  the  signature  of  "Eyes  Eight,"  has  described  hoW| 
"teachers  differ"  on  matters  of  fact,  and  gives  the  teachings  of  Squire,  Aitken,  and^ 
Garrod,  on  "Ergot"  as  an  example.     But  from  what  I  have  quoted  from  the  most; 
recent  teachings  of  Stille  and  Maish,  I  do  not  find  we  are  justitied  in  excluding  tht| 
Ethereal  tincture  of  ergot  as  an  inert  preparation. 
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hsemorrhage  by  one  of  its  clinical  symptoms,  namely — "Apoplexy,"  of 
which  it  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause.  Apoplexy  is  thus  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  cerebral  hsemorrhage,  and  is  a  condition  essentially  charac- 
terised by  the  sudden  loss,  more  or  less  complete,  of  volition,  perception, 
sensation,  and  motion,  depending  on  sudden  pressure  upon  the  brain  (the 
tissue  of  which  may  be  morbid),  the  source  of  pressure  originating  within 
the  cranium.  Not  fewer  than  12,000  persons  die  annually  in  England 
and  Wales  of  cerebral  hsemorrhage  :  and  we  may  assume  that  at  least 
twice  as  many  people  living  in  these  parts  suffer  from  the  effects  of  it. 
It  constitutes,  after  convulsions,  the  most  fatal  of  all  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  carrying  off  year  by  year,  with  unerring  certainty,  more  victims 
than  either  paralysis,  epilepsy,  or  insanity.  It  must  be  ranked  with  the 
most  important  diseases  which  the  physician  is  called  upon  to  treat ;  and 
as  it  threatens  the  life  chiefly  of  the  aged  and  the  middle-aged — i.e.,  the 
heads  of  families — its  importance  becomes  thereby  considerably  enhanced ; 
for  the  social  position  of  entire  families  may  be,  and  often  is,  suddenly  and 
completely  altered  by  a  death  from  apoplexy  (Althaus). 

(b.)  Causation. — (1.)  Cerebral. — Among  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
cerebral  hsemorrhage,  is  an  intemperate  use  of  fermented  liquors,  which 
powerfully  excite  mainly  by  inducing  paralysis  of  function,  thus  allowing 
the  evidences  of  excitement  to  appear  as  the  prominent  phenomena 
(Anstie).  Alcohol  also  acts  specifically  on  the  heart  and  arteries,  causing 
not  only  temporary  energetic  actions  of  those  parts,  but  also  organic 
alterations  in  their  structure.  In  the  latter  case  the  powers  of  the  heart 
are  permanently  augmented,  while  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  thickened, 
thinned,  or  ulcerated,  have  their  elasticity  thereby  destroyed.  The 
tendency  to  hsemorrhage  in  the  brain  is  increased.  The  excessive  use  of 
narcotics,  as  opium  or  tobacco,  is  also  supposed  to  predispose  to  congestion 
of  the  brain,  and  consequently  to  cerebral  hsemorrhage.  The  following 
conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  from  a  comprehensive  view  of  numerous 
cases : — (1.)  That  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  cerebral  hsemor- 
rhage is  due  to  degenerations  or  aneurismal  dilatations  of  the  cerebral 
arteries  as  its  predisposing  cause.  In  the  smaller  arteries  these  degenera- 
tions consist  of  fatty  metamorphosis,  or  simple  atrophy,  with  the  various 
1  forms  of  consecutive  aneurismal  dilatation;  while  in  the  larger  arteries 
of  the  base  there  is  arteritis,  issuing  in  ossification,  or  fatty  degeneration, 
or  atheroma,  or  passive  calcification.  (2.)  A  not  entirely  rare  cause  are 
true  aneurisms  of  the  large  cerebral  arteries,  such  as  the  middle  cerebral 
or  basilar.  (3.)  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  will  only  favour  cerebral 
I  hsemorrhage  when  it  permanently  increases  the  normal  tension  of  the 
aortal  system ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  compensating  hypertrophy  of 
vavular  disease  of  the  heart.  (4.)  In  about  one-seventh  of  all  cases  of 
apoplexy,  neither  predisposing  diseases  of  the  heart  nor  of  the  vessels 
could  be  demonstrated  (Eulenbekg  in  ViRCHOw's  Archiv.,  Vol.  XXIV., 
Ip.  329;  and  Syclen.  Soc.  Year-Booh  for  1862,  p.  81).  The  predisposing 
causes  of  cerebral  hsemorrhage  may,  therefore,  be  classified  imder  two  sets 
of  phenomena,  namely — (1.)  Increase  of  blood  tension,  especially  in  the- 
vessels  of  the  arterial  system;  (2.)  disease  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels 
fihemselves  (Nothnagel).  The  diseased  condition  of  the  arteries  is 
ainly  a  sclerosis  of  the  arterial  walls;  and  (as  in  other  parts  of 
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the  body  sucli  sclerosis)  gives  rise  to  aneurisms — minute  or  miliary 
aneurisms — of  the  blood-vessels'  of  the  brain,  as  Charcot  and  Bouchard 
have  demonstrated — the  sacular  dilatations  of  Virchow.    These  "  miliary 
aneurisms  occur  regularly  or  constantly  in  cases  of  so-called  spontaneous 
haemorrhage,  the   haemorrhage   taking   place   in   consequence   of  the 
rupture  of  these  minute  formations,  which  constitute   a   disease  by 
themselves.     These   observations   have   been   confirmed  by  Vulpian, 
Earth,  Behier,  Lionville,  Zenkei-,  and  Eoth.     Such  aneurisms  are  of 
a  reddish  colour,  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  dark  red  granulations, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  scarcely  visible  bodies,  or  from  the  size  of 
a  millet  seed  to  that  of  a  pin's  head.   They  are  situated  on  the  arterioles, 
the  middle  coat  of  which  is  atrophied,  while  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
adveutitia  is  hypertrophied.    Few  may  be  found ;  but  sometimes  they 
are  scattered  through  the  entire  brain,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  ujiwards.    Their  relative  frequency  of  occurrence  in  certain  regions 
of  the  brain  is  constant ;  most  are  to  be  seen  in  the  fissui'es  between  the 
convolutions,  the  thalamus  opticus,  and  corpus  striatum ;  next  in  order  of 
frequency,  in  the  pons  Varolii,  centrum  ovale,  middle  cerebellar  peduncles, 
cerebral  peduncles,  and  medulla  oblongata.  These  sites  also  correspond  with  j 
what  is  known  to  be  the  relative  frequency  with  which  hsemorrhagic  lesions  | 
occur  in  those  different  regions  of  the  brain.    They  are  found  in  those  who  I 
die  from  other  diseases,  but  who  with  such  a  tendency  have  nevertheless  i 
escaped  from  cerebral  haemorrhage.    They  rarely  occur  before  forty  years  i 
of  age;  but  subsequently  tliey  increase  more  rapidly  with  advancing  years,  ' 
and  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  age  of  tlie  patient.    The  nature  of  the  ' 
process  which  leads  to  these  miliary  aneurisms  is  of  the  nature  of  a  chronic  I 
periarteritis.     Zenker  has  shown  that  the  inner  coat  of  these  miliary  - 
aneurisms,  and  of  the  arterial  twigs  bearing  them,  is  found  to  be  the 
seat  of  circumscribed  thickenings,  associated  with  other  changes  pecuhar  , 
to  arterio-sclerosis.    Gowers  has  seen  them  during  life  on  small  arteries  of 
the  retina  in  Bright's  disease  (Medical  Ophthalmology,  p.  16). 

The  connection  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  with  advanced  disease  of  the 
kidney  has  occasionally  attracted  the  attention  of  pathologists ;  and  the  I 
late  Dr.  S.  Kirkes  brought  forward  facts  in  proof  of  the  frequency  with 
which  the  kidneys  are  found  diseased  in  fatal  cases  of  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage ;  and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  explained  the  connection  between 
the  renal  and  cerebral  affections  {Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  1835,  p.  515). ' 
In  all  the  cases  except  one  the  heart  was  found  enlarged — an  enlargement  ■ 
due  to  the  prolonged  disease  of  the  kidney — and  generally  in  the  form  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  without  vavular  disease.    The  primary ' 
disease  is  that  of  the  contracted  granular  kidney;  then  the  heart  and  thej 
blood-vessels  become  diseased  in  consequence  of  the  primary  affection.' 
The  disease  of  the  blood-vessels  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  well-knowri 
yellowish- white  thickening  and  deposit  within  the  coats  of  the  blood 
vessels, — diffused  arterio-sclerosis.   Dr.  Kirkes  believed  that  the  disease  o 
the  vessels  is  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  the  continual  over-distensioi 
and  straining  to  which  the  arteries  are  subjected  by  the  unwonted  energ;: 
Avith  which  a  hypertrophied  heart  propels  the  blood  along  them — th. 
full  force  of  the  hypertrophied  ventricle,  independent  of  vavular  diseasf 
being  exercised  upon  the  arterial  current.    When  local  changes  in  tb 
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vascular  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  exist,  then  it  is  that  the 
increase  of  pressure  is  more  active  in  bringing  about  rupture  and  haemor- 
rhage than  any  other  influence  (Traube,  EulenberCx,  Nothnagel). 
Ordinary  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  from  aortic  valve  disease,  does 
not  lead  to  cerebral  hsemorrhage. 

Extremes  of  temperature  are  likevi^ise  powerful  predisponents  to 
apoplexy.  In  summer  the  fluids  of  the  body  tend  to  produce  turgidity 
of  the  vessels  in  some  constitutions,  and  the  tone  of  the  capillaries  is 
impaired ;  Avhile  in  winter  the  cold  drives  the  blood  from  the  periphery 
of  the  body  to  its  central  organs,  and  consequently  to  the  brain,  increasing 
the  tension  in  the  cerebral  arteries.  But  cerebral  hemorrhages  are  least 
frequent  in  summer,  and  occur  most  frequently  in  winter. 

The  powerful  effects  of  moral  causes  in  producing  this  fatal  disorder  are 
well  known.  Mechanical  ohstruction  is  also  a  frequent  occasion  of  cerebral 
haemorrhage.  If  an  obstacle,  for  example,  be  opposed  to  the  course  of 
the  blood,  as  when  the  valves  of  the  heart  are  diseased,  the  blood 
accumulates  in  the  capillary  system  generallj^,  and  consequently  in  the 
brain;  or  errant  clots  of  fibrine  choke  up  minute  cerebral  vessels  or  sinuses, 
leading  to  venous  stasis  consequent  on  thrombosis.  The  bursting  of 
aneurisms  attached  to  the  larger  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain  may 
•  also  give  rise  to  profuse  bleeding.  Eupture  of  such  large  aneurisms  of  the 
basilar  and  middle  cerebral  arteries  gives  rise  generally  to  haemorrhage 
into  the  meninges.  Mechanical  violence,  also,  may  produce  ai^oplectic 
"ision.  Thus,  concussion  of  the  brain,  however  slight,  always  produces 
more  or  less  congestion  of  that  organ ;  and,  if  severe,  effusion  may  take 
place  in  the  subdural  space  Qmmatoma,  pachy-mcningitis  hmmorrhugicct),  or 
between  the  membranes,  or  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  which  may 
he  extensively  ruptured,  or  the  septum  lucidum  torn. 

Cerebral  hajmorrhage  producing  apoplexy  has  been  known  to  occur  even 
in  childhood.  Billard  gives  the  case  of  a  child  three  days  old  that  died 
apoplectic  from  effusion  into  the  left  hemisphere  and  about  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  corpora  striata.  Serres  records  a  similar  case  in  a  child  three 
months  old.  Nothnagel  has  observed  several  such  cases.  A  large 
number  of  infants  die  in  the  first  year,  mostly  from  meningeal  haemorrhage. 
Of  cerebral  haemorrhage  there  are  hardly  any  instances  between  the  first 
and  fifteenth  year  of  life.  After  fifteen  they  are  few  ;  but  at  thirty-five 
there  is  a  perceptible  increase  (Althaus).  Cerebral  haemorrhage  produc- 
ing apoplexy,  however,  is  extremely  rare  before  the  fortieth  year,  and 
only  a  few  cases  are  met  with  before  twenty.  It  is  not  unfrequent 
between  thirty  and  fifty,  Avhile  between  fifty  and  seventy  it  is  one  of  the 
it  frequent  causes  of  death.  According  to  Dr.  Burrows,  the  relative 
frequency  of  apoplexy  increases  constantly  from  twenty  to  eighty  years 
1  of  age ;  and  the  absolute  number  of  cases  increases  up  to  seventy 
years,  in  spite  of  the  relative  smallness  of  the  population  at  that 
[age. 

Both  sexes  are  liable  to  this  affection,  and  in  nearly  equal  proportion. 
I  Those  most  liable  to  attack  are  the  florid  in  complexion,  of  short-necked 
conformation,  with  prominent  eyes,  broad  chests,  with  protuberant  bellies, 
sometimes  enormously  fat,  especially  if  high  livers,  sedentary,  and  indolent, 
llBut  many  thin  persons,  with  spare  long  necks,  also  frequently  die  from 
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apoplexy ;  for  they,  too,  are  similarly  liable  to  the  diseases  of  the  arteries. 
The  act  of  digestion,  or  rather  fulness  of  the  stomach,  appears  to  pre- 
dispose to  cerebral  haemorrhage.  Numbers  are  attacked  after  dinner. 
Sleep,  also,  associated  with  a  temporary  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  is  another  predisposing  condition.  Thus,  of  176  cases  examined  by 
Genderin,  97  had  been  attacked  during  sleep.  In  the  sleep  of  a  healthy 
person  the  brain  is  ana?mic  (Durham).  Many  diseases,  or  conditions  of 
the  body,  predispose  to  apoj^lexy,  as  mania,  epilepsy,  suppressed  haemor- 
rhoids, amenorrhcea,  and  especially  the  "  turn  or  change  of  life." 

2.  Spinal  hcemorrhage  occurs  usually  as  small  ecchymoses,  accompanying 
excessive  hypersemia,  and  generally  traceable  to  injuries  of  the  spinal 
meninges.  In  some  cases  such  hasmorrhages  are  the  result  of  chronic 
degeneration  of  the  cord.  Extravasations  of  blood  from  meningeal 
haemorrhage  of  the  cord  are  found  chiefly  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
spinal  canal,  and  often  fill  the  subarachnoid  space.  The  changes  under- 
gone, alike  by  the  cord  substance  and  the  blood  clot,  are  similar  to 
those  described  as  going  on  in  the  encephalon,  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

(c.)  Mm-hid  Anatomy. — The  essential  phenomena  of  the  apoplectic  stale 
are  due  to  a  variety  of  local  lesions,  and  not  to  any  constant  lesion. 
One  or  more  of  the  following  may  induce  the  apoplectic  condition,  • 
namely, — (1.)  Congestion  of  the  brain,  or  what  is  commonly  called  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head — congestive  apoplexij.  (2.)  Hoimoirhage,  or 
extravasation,  (a.)  into  the  substance  of  the  hemispjherci^  or  cerebellum,  (b.)  into 
the  ventricles,  or  (c.)  into  the  arachnoid  cavity.  One  or  other  of  these  lesions 
constitutes  apoplexy  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term — sanguineous 
apoplexy  or  cerebral  hcemorrhage.  (3.)  Sudden  serous  effusion  in  large  quantity 
is  equally  efficient  in  bringing  about  the  apoplectic  state,  commonly  called 
serous  apoplexy.  (4.)  Local  cerebritis,  or  softening  of  the  brain,  produces,  as 
already  shown,  symptoms,  in  the  first  instance,  of  an  apoplectic  kind.  So 
also  do,  (5.)  Tumors  of  the  brain,  or  meningitis.  (6.)  Tuberculous  meningitis. 
(7.)  The  progress  of  various  specific  and  constitutional  diseases  from  blood 
poisoning.  (8.)  Ancemia,  as  in  the  hydrocephaloid  disease  of  children,  disease 
of  the  heart,  and  vascidar  obstructions. 

To  the  phenomena  produced  by  the  first  three  of  these  conditions  only 
has  it  been  common  or  usual  to  apply  the  term  apoplexy.  Altlaough  much 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  "  a  sudden  pressure  upon  the  brain  is 
necessary  to  produce  the  apoplectic  state,"  yet  it  is  difficult  in  all  cases  to 
account  for  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease  by  such  an  explanation; 
for  when  the  quantity  of  blood  extravasated  has  been  not  larger,  for 
instance,  than  a  barley-corn,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena 
by  mere  pressure.  The  ideas  or  theories  which  have  thus  been  formed  to 
account  for  the  apoplectic  state  may  be  shortly  stated  as — (1.)  The  residt 
of  sudden  pressure,  effected  by  causes  within  the  cranium.  (2.)  From  a 
peculiar  morbid  state  of  the  nervous  matter  of  the  brain,  which  predis- 
poses to  the  extravasation  of  blood  (Drs.  Egbert  Williams,  Wood, 
Sieveking) — an  apoplectic  orgasm,  as  it  has  been  called  by  some,  but  : 
which  is  probably  of  the  nature  of  softening  (RocHOUx).  (3.)  A  morbid  i 
condition  of  nerve-matter  and  minute  blood-vessels,  also  probably  of  the  . 
blood  itself  (Bouillaud,  Paget),  and  in  connection  with  chronic  renal 
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disease  (Bright,  Burrows,  Christison,  Kirkes).  The  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage generally  takes  place  from  the  rupture  of  a  small  or  miliary  aneurism 
or  of  capillaries,  and  there  is  generally  structural  disease  of  the  arterial 
walls,  as  well  as  a  morbid  condition  of  the  brain-substance  surrounding  the 
diseased  vessels,  combined  with  increased  pressure  of  blood  from  some 
temporary  cause — temporary  plethora— such  as  may  occur  during  pro- 
longed and  luxurious  meals.  The  cases  of  cerebral  hsemorrhage  are  thus 
l^ractically  divisible  into  two  sets: — (1.)  Those  where  the  extravasated 
blood  is  collected  into  a  mass  or  focus  (apoplectic  focus).  (2.)  The 
capillary  or  aneurismal  ajMpIedic  foci  vary  in  size  from  a  large  pea  to  a 
mass  so  large  as  almost  to  destroy  completely  an  entire  hemisphere;  and 
in  examining  apoplectic  cases  after  death,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a 
cavity  scarcely  bigger  than  a  barley-corn  in  the  substance  of  the  brain 
(the  evidence  of  the  primary  attack),  containing  a  clot  of  blood  variously 
changed.  In  severe  cases  the  quantity  of  blood  eifused  will  sometimes 
fill  the  whole  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  or  extensively  rupture  the  substance 
of  the  brain,  forming  a  cavity  as  large  as  a  nut  or  an  egg,  or  even  lay 
the  ventricles  into  one  cavity.  The  number  of  apoplectic  foci  may  be 
two,  four,  or  more,  occurring  simultaneously,  and  in  symmetrical  parts 
of  the  brain. 

The  appearance  of  the  blood  effused  into  the  substance  of  the  brain 
varies  according  to  the  time  which  elapses  before  the  patient  dies.  If 
that  event  takes  place  in  a  few  hours  after  the  attack,  so  that  the  blood 
is  still  fresh,  the  focus  is  seen  as  a  dark  red  clot,  generally  uniform  through- 
out. The  substance  of  the  brain,  likewise,  has  no  other  appearance  of 
disease  than  that  of  being  flattened,  from  the  presence  of  the  extravasated 
blood.  If  the  patient,  however,  survives  a  few  days,  the  membranes  show 
marks  of  inflammatory  action.  They  are  injected,  thickened,  and  although 
dry  and  pitchy-like  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  clot,  have  yet 
some  serum  eff'used  in  other  parts  of  the  space  they  inclose.  The  con- 
volutions of  the  aff'ected  part  of  the  brain  are  likewise  now  not  only 
flattened  but  softened.  "The  injured  brain-substance  forms  with  the 
extravasated  blood  a  sort  of  gummous  mass.  The  wall  of  the  focus  con- 
sists, at  the  part  nearest  the  clot,  of  torn  shreds  of  cerebral  tissue ;  then 
follows  a  zone  of  varying  thickness,  averaging  a  few  lines,  made  up  of 
softened  tissue,  saturated  with  blood  serum,  and  often  the  seat  of  capillary 
haemorrhage.  Within  the  central  mass  itself,  close  search  will  generally 
discover  the  remains  of  ruptured  vessels.  If  the  plan  is  adopted  of  float- 
ing out  the  mass  under  water  (which  should  be  repeatedly  poured  off",  and 
I  again  renewed),  it  will  be  found  possible  to  pick  out  the  very  miliarj- 
aneurisms  from  which  the  primary  extravasation  took  place  "  (Bouchard, 
quoted  by  Nothnagel).  Thus  various  processes  immediately  commence 
I  in  the  blood  after  it  is  extravasated,  as  well  as  an  interchange  of  processes 
I  between  the  blood  and  the  surrounding  brain-substance.  The  most 
I  obvious  of  these  phenomena  are,  the  solution  of  the  clot  and  the  formation 
I  of  blood-crystals ;  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  more  fluid  constituents ; 
I  the  formation  of  an  organised  membrane  round  the  clot;  continuous  absorp- 
Ition  of  the  exudation  ;  induration  of  the  surrounding  cerebral  parts ;  con- 
traction of  the  cavity,  and  ultimately  the  formation  of  a  cyst  or  of  a 
1  cicatrix.    These  changes  are  eff'ected  with  various  degrees  of  rapidity, 
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depending  on  the  site  and  extent  of  the  extravasations,  the  healthy  state 
of  the  nervous  texture,  and  of  the  patient  constitutionally. 

When  hgemorrhage  has  taken  place  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  if 
the  patient  has  died  apoplectic,  the  hfemorrhagic  cavity  is  found  filled 
with  half-coagulated  blood,  its  walls  irregularly  softened,  and  dyed  to  the 
extent  of  some  lines  deep  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  A 
small  stream  of  water  directed  upon  this  part  at  once  removes  the  extra- 
vasated  blood,  and  also  a  layer  of  softened  cerebral  matter.  If  the  patient 
has  survived  a  week,  the  blood  is  found  coagulated,  and  the  serum  set  free ; 
but  the  presence  of  the  clot  has  caused  inflammation,  so  that  the  walls  of  the 
cavity  are  not  only  discoloured,  but  more  decidedly  softened,  and  are  softer 
in  proportion  as  they  are  nearer  the  clot.  If  life  be  prolonged  till  about 
the  fifteenth  day,  the  serosity  is  absorbed,  but  the  walls  of  the  cavity 
are  still  of  a  deep  red.  About  the  seventeenth  day  Virchow  discovered 
blood-crystals,  or  haematoid  crystals,  in  the  cavity.  Such  blood-crystals 
were  first  discovered  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  and  have  been  more  recently 
described,  and  their  nature  explained,  by  Funke,  Kunde,  Lehmann,  Beale, 
Parkes,  and  Sieveking.  The  crystals  do  not  form  from  clotted  blood  until 
the  blood-corpuscles  have  become  ruptured  by  endosmosis.  The  contents 
of  the  corpuscles  then  escape  and  crystallise  as  the  solution  gradually 
becomes  concentrated  (Beale).  Thus  another  guide  to  the  age  of  the  clot 
exists  in  the  presence  of  these  crystals.  About  the  thirtieth  day,  if  the 
patient  lives  so  long,  the  clot  is  isolated,  and  a  membrane  forms  by  the  new 
formation  of  connective  tissue  growing  from  the  neuroglia.  At  first  this 
membrane  is  muciform,  fragile,  intermixed  with  particles  of  cerebral 
matter,  and  also  with  some  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  clot ;  but  by 
degrees  it  becomes  more  consistent,  thick,  and  hard,  and  incloses  the  clot, 
which  diminishes,  and  some  serum  is  probably  secreted  by  the  new  mem- 
brane surrounding  it.  Eventually  a  new  formation  of  delicate  connective 
tissue  and  serous  infiltration,  coloured  yellow  by  the  pigment  of  the  clot, 
covers  the  walls  of  the  clot-cyst,  and  breaks  up  the  clot  into  a  fine  net- 
work. The  cyst  has  also  been  found  fully  formed,  organised,  and  nearly 
empty,  by  the  thirteenth  day  (Macintyre)  ;  and  by  the  seventeenth  day 
after  extravasation  it  has  been  found  to  contain  sanguineous  fluid  (MoULIlf, 
Sieveking).  The  cerebral  walls  surrounding  the  cyst,  previously  softened, 
now  become  indurated,  and  are  stained  yellow,  from  the  usual  changes 
which  the  extravasated  blood  undergoes — a  colour,  however,  which  they 
ultimately  lose.  The  cavity  thus  formed  may  be  filled  at  length  with 
serum  only;  or,  the  serum  being  absorbed,  the  membranous  cyst  may 
ossify,  and  be  thus  converted  into  a  bony  tumor.  At  other  times  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  cavity  unite  by  a  kind  of  areolar  membrane,  inclos- 
ing rust-coloured  pigment,  which  forms  a  species  of  apoplectic  cicatrix, 
made  up  of  dense  connective  tissue.  Sometimes  we  find  but  one,  some- 
times two,  and  in  a  very  few  instances  three  or  more  cavities.  When 
many  of  these  cavities  exist  in  the  brain,  it  is  rare  to  find  them  all  in  the 
same  state.  Some  are  old  and  almost  obliterated,  others  are  fresher,  and 
others  again  quite  recent,  their  diff"erent  stages  marking  a  distinct  and 
different  period  of  attack,  thus  furnishing  evidence  that  the  same  patient 
may  be  the  victim  of  repeated  seizures.  An  account  of  an  interesting  case 
of  this  nature  is  given  by  Dr.  Fuller,  in  which  there  were  six  clots,  each  of 
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a  different  date,  and  in  different  stages  of  discoloration,  and  corresponding 
to  each  of  six  well-marked  apoplectic  seizures  in  the  course  of  nine  months 
(Diseases  of  the  Chest,  p.  602).  Some  of  the  most  exact  data  we  possess 
regarding  the  pathology  of  apoplectic  seizures  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London.  In  fourteen  cases  in 
which  lesions  of  the  brain  connected  with  apoplectic  seizures  were  shown 
at  the  society,  the  position  of  the  blood  effused  was  as  follows : — (1.) 
Superficial  meningeal  effusions;  (2.)  Effusions  within  the  substance  of 
the  hemispheres  or  the  central  ganglia;  (3.)  Effusions  in  the  pons  Varolii; 
(4.)  Effusions  in  the  pons  Varolii  and  crura;  (5.)  In  thQ  pons  Varolii  and 
cerebellum;  (6.)  In  the  pons,  crura,  and  cerebellum. 

(1.)  In  superficial  or  ventricular  extravasation  the  blood  lay  in  a  more  or 
less  coagulated  mass  under  the  arachnoid  over  the  hemispheres,  and  was 
most  abundant  at  the  base  and  about  the  roots  of  the  nerves.  In  two  of 
the  cases  there  was  evidence  of  previous  meningeal  disturbance^ — namely, 
adhesion  of  the  cerebral  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  to  the  convolutions 
along  the  anterior  margin  of  the  middle  line  of  the  hemisphere;  the 
history  of  another  case  recorded  the  occurrence  of  two  previous  apoplectic 
seizures.  In  it  post-mortem  evidence  of  j^revious  irritation  also  existed  in 
the  adhesion  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  calvarium.  All  the  cases  appear  to 
have  been  the  result  of  morbid  states  of  the  vessels  of  the  p)ia  mater. 

(2.)  In  extravasation  into  the  substance  of  the  hemispheres  or  central 
ganglia  some  part  of  the  cerebral  substance  contained  the  extravasated 
blood  more  or  less  free,  or  surrounded  by  a  cyst.  In  two  of  the  cases  the 
clot  was  surrounded  by  a  cyst,  in  one  of  which,  death  occurring  thirteen 

Idays  after  the  seizure,  the  cyst  was  found  nearly  empty,  disintegration  and 
absorption  having  thus  early  taken  place  (Maointyre).    In  another  case, 
where  death  occurred  twelve  weeks  after  the  fit,  blood-crystals  were  found 
],   in  abundance  in  the  coloured  parts  of  the  Avail  of  the  cyst,  and  most 
1  abundantly  on  the  yellow  parts.   In  this  case,  at  the  end  of  twelve  weeks, 
the  cyst  was  filled  with  slightly  turbid  yellow  fluid,  a  small  portion  of 
I  coagulum  only  remaining  (Bristowe).    In  a  case  where  the  extravasa- 
I  tion  occurred  into  the  corpus  striatum,  it  protruded  into  the  lateral  ventricle 
of  the  right  side,  and  nearly  filled  it,  and  the  nervous  substance  around  was 
broken  down  and  soft.    Death  occurred  in  half  an  hour  (Gibe). 

(3.)  Extravasation  into  the  pons  Varolii  and  other  parts. — Experience 
shows  that  the  hsemorrhages  occur  much  oftener  in  certain  parts  of  the 
brain  than  in  others.    Their  favourite  seats  are  the  corpus  striatum,  and 
the  nucleus  lenticularis,  with  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  hemispheres, 
and  the  thalami  optici.    To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case,  that  out  of 
I  444  cases  recorded  by  Andral,  Tacheron,  Lerminier,  and  the  Pathological 
I  Society  of  London,  the  haemorrhage  was  situated  202  times  at  the  level 
1  of  the  corpora  striata,  and  into  them;  66  times  into  the  corpora  striata;  44 
I  times  into  portions  of  hemisphere  above  centrum  ovale;  39  times  into 
I  thalami  optici;  16  times  into  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum;  and 
10  times  into  the  pons  Varolii. 

I  It  is  now  well  established  that  the  brain-substance  is  liable  to  compres- 
|,sion  from  vascular  hypersemia  generally,  and  increased  turgidity  of  its 
vessels.  There  are  also  parts  of  the  brain  so  constituted  anatomically  with 
regard  to  vascular  supply  (see  page  5  3,  ante),  that  haemorrhage  more  readily 
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occurs  in  them  than  in  other  pai'ts.  The  anatomical  constitution  which 
fiivours  this  consists  in  the  increased  provision  for  the  transit  of  blood- 
vessels. For  instance,  through  the  white  perforated  spot  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  the  anterior  and  Sylvian  or  middle 
artery  of  the  cerebrum  send  their  numerous  branches  of  various  size  into 
the  substance  of  the  brain.  These,  in  the  first  instance,  supply  the  large 
anterior  end  and  middle  portion  of  the  corpus  striatum,  together  Avith  the 
nucleus  lenticularis  and  the  capsula  externa  and  interna,  which  lie  immedi- 
ately over  this  anterior  ferforatecl  spot.  The  cwpus  striatum,  and  the  parts 
at  its  level,  from  their  anatomical  position  and  relations,  are  thus  the  most 
vascular  parts  of  the  whole  brain.  These  arteries  are  also  the  direct 
prolongation  of  the  trunk  of  the  carotid;  and  so  transmit  directly  the 
effects  of  any  sudden  increase  of  the  heart's  action.  Hence  it  is  a  very 
ancient  belief  that  the  parts  supplied  by  these  vessels  are  those  most  liable 
to  hseraorrhage,  more  especially  when  the  vascular  system  of  the  brain  is 
overloaded  and  the  vessels  morbid  (Bonetus,  Morgagni,  Rochoux, 
Andral,  Craigie.  Opposed  to  this  belief  were — Howship,  Lerminier, 
Serres,  Tacheron).  The  result  of  these  observations  shows  that  the 
comparative  liability  of  parts  of  the  brain  to  extravasations  of  blood  may 
be  stated  in  the  order  already  mentioned. 

The  observations  of  Paget,  in  1850,  have  also  been  confirmed — namely, 
that  sudden  death  from  apoplexy  is  often  associated  with  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  minute  cerebral  blood-vessels ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
associated  morbid  states  of  other  organs  are  such  as  to  lead  to  the  belief 
of  a  more  general  morbid  state,  and  perhaps  more  especially  of  the  nervous 
matter — an  apojilectic  orgasm  which  predisposes  to  the  extravasation  of 
blood  from  diseased  blood-vessels,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  miliary  aneu- 
risms, a  belief  now  most  generally  entertained  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
apoplectic  lesion.  Atheromatous  degeneration  of  medium-sized  vessels 
has  also  been  prominent  as  a  lesion.  It  leads  to  the  formation  of  aneu- 
risms, met  with  generally  in  the  blood-vessels  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

The  term  capillary  apoplexy  was  instituted  to  designate  those  cases  where 
a  number  of  minute  isolated  blood  points,  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  or 
smaller,  are  found  in  parts  which  are  the  seat  of  softening,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ordinary  large  apoplectic  foci.  They  are  small 
extravasations  into  the  perivascular  sheaths  of  the  blood-vessels.  They 
are  met  with  in  the  cortex  cerebri,  especially  as  a  consequence  of  thrombosis 
of  the  venous  sinuses.  They  play  an  important  part  in  cerebral  haemor- 
rhages with  apoplexy  (Nothnagel). 

Symptoms. — The  literal  meaning  of  the  term  apoplexy  conveys  the  idea 
of  a  sudden  stroke  ;  and  it  has  been  usual  to  confine  the  term  to  the  results 
produced  by  extravasations  of  blood  into  the  nervous  tissue  of  the  brain, 
a  portion  of  which  is  thus  destroyed.  More  comprehensive  pathological 
doctrines  teach  us  to  give  a  wider  clinical  signification  to  the  term.  It  is 
now  used  to  characterise  a  group  of  symjjtoms  irrespectively  of  the 
anatomical  conditions  upon  which  they  may  depend.  These  symptoms 
consist  of — (1.)  Premonitory  warnings,  extending  over  variable  periods 
(seconds,  weeks,  months,  or  years),  marked  by  sundry  derangements  of 
the  nervous  functions,  such  as  frequently  recurring  dizziness,  headache, 
ringing  in  the  ears,  muscse  volitantes ;  alteration  of  disposition  (irritability, 
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pettislmess,  drowsiness,  lethargy),  loss  of  memory,  dulness  of  sensation,  or 
temporary  diminished  power ;  or  loss  of  speech.  Phenomena,  temporary 
and  intermittent,  suggestive  of  lesions  of  irritation,  set  in  in  those  parts 
of  the  body  which  later  on  may  be  attacked  with  paralysis — e.g.,  weight, 
awkwardness,  or  paresis  of  an  arm  or  leg,  or  both.  In  the  same  parts 
abnormal  sensations  occur,  such  as  "  pins  and  needles,"  a  sense  of  stiffness, 
formication,  sensations  of  heat  or  of  cold,  or  of  pain  of  an  indescribable 
character.  Lesions  also  may  be  seen  in  the  retina,  especially  if  chronic 
nephritis  exists.  Epistaxis  is  not  an  uncommon  premonitory  warning. 
These  symptoms  are  those  usually  ascribed  to,  or  associated  with,  cerebral 
hypersemia,  more  or  less  locally  distributed.  (2.)  The  individual  is  more 
or  less  suddenly  deprived  of  volition  and  perception  in  their  relation  to 
sensation  and  motion.  Consciousness  is  thus  more  or  less  lost,  and 
paralysis  is  more  or  less  complete.  The  patient  may  fall  to  the  ground 
completely  insensible,  or  he  may  only  stagger,  and  cling  to  some  object 
for  support.  The  respiration  and  circulation  may  be  unaffected,  or  the 
former  may  be  stertorous  and  the  latter  laboured.  Some  group  of  muscles, 
a  side  of  the  body,  or  the  whole  body,  is  paralysed,  flaccid,  motionless ;  or 
it  may  be  rigid  with  tonic,  or  convulsed  with  clonic  spasm.  From 
these  states  the  patient  may  never  recover.  Life  becomes  gradually 
extinguished ;  or  the  sufferer  may  recover  partially  or  entirely,  in  the 
former  case  leaving  some  mental,  motorial,  or  sensorial  faculty  impaired 
for  weeks,  or  for  the  whole  of  after-life. 

The  essential  phenomena  of  an  apoplectic  seizure  consist  in  the  sever- 
ance of  the  brain-functions — namely,  volition  and  perception  from  motion 
and  sensation  :  the  other  symptoms  that  occur  are  additional  phenomena, 
depending  on  secondary  changes  subsequently  induced  in  the  part,  or  its 
vicinity,  which  has  been  the  primary  seat  of  lesion.  Whatever  may  be 
the  pathological  doctrines  taught  regarding  the  morbid  state  of  the 
cerebral  parts  in  apoplectic  states,  we  are  able  practically  during  life  to 
do  little  more  than  merely  recognise  the  apoplectic  state  itself.  The 
diagnosis  between  the  congestive,  the  hcemorrhagic,  and  the  serous,  or  morbid 
nervous  orgasm,  can  only  be  arrived  at  aiDproximatively  by  a  careful  com- 
parison of  symptoms  very  closely  observed. 

I.  Apoplectic  symptoms  from  congestion  merely,  or  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head. — The  face,  scalp,  and  conjunctivse  are  increased  in  vascularity ; 
the  skin  generally  is  of  a  dusky  venous  hue,  and  the  surface  warm.  There 
is  fulness  of  the  jugular  veins,  with  increased  pulsation  in  the  carotids. 
The  tongue  is  foul,  and  nausea  prevails,  with  constipated  bowels.  Respira- 
tion and  the  pulse  are  both  laboured,  and  the  extremities  are  cold.  The 
symptoms  peculiar  to  the  brain  itself  are, — (1.)  A  diminished  activity  and 
power  of  intellect ;  general  confusion  of  thought,  with  deficient  memory. 
Any  attempt  at  mental  exercise  increases  the  expression  of  these  signs ; 
so  does  the  recumbent  position  and  emotional  disturbance.  Sleepiness, 
with  laboured  respiration,  is  common,  especially  after  meals ;  and  there  is 
a  general  tendency  to  inaction  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind — a  "not-to-be- 
disturbed  "  desire  is  experienced.  Such  mental  phenomena,  however,  are 
not  permanent;  and  while  there  is  a  readily  induced  state  of  general 
confusion,  there  is  no  persistent,  special,  or  permanent  loss  of  power  of 
intellect.    (2.)  The  senses  generally  are  obtuse.    The  hearing  is  dull ; 
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and  heavy  rumbling  noises  are  constant  auditory  illusions.  The  sight  is 
dim,  or  amaurosis  is  complete,  and  often  black  or  variously-coloured  spots 
are  seen  floating  in  the  field  of  vision ;  flashes  before  the  eyes,  or  other 
spectral  illusions,  are  more  or  less  constant.  The  patient  may  see  only 
half  of  an  object,  or  halves  of  objects  of  different  colours.  Attacks  of 
dizziness  occur,  with  a  sense  of  fulness  and  oppression  in  the  head;  numb- 
ness and  weight  of  the  limbs ;  dull  and  heavy  cephalalgia.  There  may  be 
occasional  feelings  of  formication  and  numbness  in  certain  limbs,  momen- 
tary loss  of  memory  for  some  words  and  figures,  or  temporary  paralysis, 
confined  to  certain  groups  of  muscles.  These  symptoms,  however,  are 
only  of  occasional  occurrence,  and  change  their  localities.  While  the 
absence  of  pain  is  not  now  considered  of  much  diagnostic  value,  yet  the 
occurrence  of  severe  acute  pain  is  generally  indicative  of  something  more 
than  congestion.  (3.)  Little  jerkings  of  the  muscles,  and  irregular  or 
sluggish  movements  of  the  eyeballs,  are  occasional. 

These  precursory  symptoms  having  generally  been  more  intense  for  a 
few  minutes  or  hours,  an  attack  distinctly  apoplectic  takes  place.  These 
"  warnings "  which  precede  cerebral  haemorrhage  may,  in  some  cases, 
depend  on  ihrombosis  of  small  vessels,  or  on  small  capillary  lijemorrhages. 
Thrombosis  and  embolism  (lesions  to  be  afterwards  described)  now  take 
a  prominent  place  in  cerebral  pathology,  both  as  regards  cerebral  softening 
and  haemorrhages.  By  occlusion  of  a  cerebral  artery,  or  of  capillaries, 
clots  in  blood-vessels  are  capable  of  producing  apoplectic  symptoms,  even 
when  the  brain-substance  is  otherwise  sound.  There  is  always  paralysis 
of  motion  in  the  side  opposite  to  the  obstructed  vessel,  general  sensibility, 
as  a  rule,  being  unimpaired ;  sometimes  it  may  be  lessened,  but  is  never 
altogether  absent.  Loss  of  consciousness  is  also  less  complete,  and  the 
mind  is  less  affected  after  cerebral  embolism  than  after  hcemorrhage. 
Aphasia  sometimes  happens.  The  middle  artery  of  the  brain  is  the  most 
frequent  seat  of  eml;)olism,  also  the  anterior,  basilar,  and  vertebral. 
Apoplectic  symptoms,  hemiplegia,  and  death  have  also  followed  plugging 
of  the  carotid  (Hasse);  and  of  the  innominata,  right  common  carotid,  and 
left  internal  carotid,  and  middle  cerebral  (Markham).  The  seizure 
commonly  occurs  during  some  muscular  exertion,  such  as  lifting  a  heavy 
weight,  pulling  on  a  pair  of  boots,  blowing  the  nose,  straining  at  defeca- 
tion, or  even  upon  a  simple  change  of  posture,  such  as  stooping,  or 
suddenly  assuming  the  erect  attitude. 

The  special  nervous  symptoms  of  an  apoplectic  attack  from  congestion 
merely  are — I.  That  some  evidence  of  the  existence  of  perception  may 
generally  be  obtained  by  loud  noises,  speaking  to  the  person  by  name,  or 
pinching  him.  If,  however,  perception  is  quite  extinct  for  a  few  seconds 
or  minutes,  it  soon  again  partially  retnrns,  and  there  is  confusion  of 
thought,  with  little  volition  as  to  the  direction  either  of  thought  or  move- 
ment. 2.  Except  during  the  first  few  moments  of  the  attack,  when  sensation 
generally  is  gone,  the  changes  are  slight.  Sensation, — indicated  at  least 
by  reflex  action  (the  limbs  being  withdrawn  if  pinched), — is  generally 
present.  3.  There  is  more  or  less  paralysis  of  all  the  limbs  to  a  slight 
degree,  and  for  a  short  time.  It  is  very  rare  to  have  either  hemiplegia  or 
paraplegia.  Short  or  involuntary  evacuations  do  not  occur  unless  there 
have  been  some  convulsions.    There  is  no  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  but  clonic 
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spasms  are  not  unfrequent.  Generally,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes, 
the  symptoms  begin  to  abate  rapidly,  and  they  rarely  last  even  for  an 
hour.  With  the  return  of  consciousness  paralysis  disappears,  and  sensi- 
bility rarely  remains  deficient.  The  manner  of  appearance  and  proportion 
between  the  three  groups  of  nervous  symptoms  is  of  great  diagnostic 
value ;  and,  as  indicative  of  congestion,  rather  than  of  hcemorrhage  or  soften- 
ing, any  one  of  the  following  combinations  of  symptoms  are  of  importance 
to  be  noticed  : — 1.  The  simultaneous  development  of  the  three  groups  of  nervous 
' symptoms— mental,  sensorial,  motorial.  There  ieing  either — 2.  Distinct  loss  of 
perception,  profound  coma,  and  general  paralysis,  vnthout  rigidity  or  convulsion. 
3.  Imperfect  loss  of  perception,  with  general  paralysis.  4.  General  paralysis, 
incomplete  in  degree,  and  sensation  unimpaired,  or  hit  little  affected;  or — 
5.  Paralysis  comyleta  in  degree,  hut  without  stertor  or  rigidity  (Dr.  Eussell 
Eeynolds). 

II.  Symptoms  of  Apoplexy  from  Hmmmrhage, — A.  Lifo  the  cerebral 
substance  of  the  hemispheres.  Very  different  statements  are  made  as  to 
whether  or  not  premonitory  symptoms  are  present ;  and  the  practical 
point  in  diagnosis  which  such  discrepancy  of  statements  has  taught  is, 
"  that  the  non-existence  of  p-ecursory  symptoms  in  a  given  case  is  in  favour  of 
the  belief  that  haimorrhage  rather  than  congestion  is  the  cause  of  the  lesion  or 
softening.  The  attack  is  generally  sudden,  and  rapid  in  its  development. 
Sometimes  after  a  few  hours  there  may  be  sudden  aggravation  of  the 
symptoms,  due  to  a  renewed  extravasation.  The  patient,  if  standing, 
falls  instantaneously,  often  with  a  cry,  as  if  knocked  down,  wliich  con- 
stitutes the  "stroke  of  apoplexy,"  commonly  so  called.  It  is  the 
nervous  symptoms,  however,  which  are  of  the  most  importance.  These 
are — 1.  Loss  of  consciousness  (of  volition  and  perception),  which  is 
commonly  complete  at  the  outset.  For  a  few  seconds,  at  least,  the  patient 
is  utterly  deprived  of  intellectual  power,  which  in  slight  cases  partially 
returns  in  a  few  minutes.  In  severe  cases,  however,  perception  does  not 
return  till  after  some  hours,  and  with  vague  ideas  of  things ;  expressions 
of  thought  are  confused,  amounting  to  delirium;  and  after  the  first  few 
minutes  or  half  hour  has  passed,  the  degree  of  intellectual  obscuration  may  be  taken 
as  an  approximate  measure  of  the  amount  of  extravasation,  although  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  there  are  some  exceptional  and  rare  cases  on  record  of 
hsemorrhagic  apoplexy  in  which  the  mental  faculties  were  very  slightly,  if 
at  all,  impaired.  After  some  days  the  intellectual  powers  are  often 
entirely  restored ;  but  in  many'  cases  confusion  of  thought  and  partial  loss 
of  memory  remain.  After  recovery  of  consciousness  the  power  to  think 
and  to  tvill  is  generally  unimpaired,  so  that  if  the  patient  is  asked  to  give 
the  affected  hand,  the  desire  to  fulfil  the  request  is  shown  by  taking  the 
paralysed  hand  in  the  sound  one,  whose  nerves  and  muscles  are  under 
the  control  of  the  will,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  act  (Niemeyer).  If 
the  case  does  not.  terminate  fatally,  the  well-marked  character  of  the 
recovery  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the  symptoms  resulted  from  hasmor- 
rhage,  and  were  not  due  to  softening  of.  the  cerebral  substance.  2.  Sensi- 
bility is  usually  less  commonly  affected,  and  less  intensely,  than  mobility. 
In  most  cases  with  hemiplegia  there  is  ancesthesia  of  half  the  body ;  but 
after  a  time  this  usually  passes  off  partially  or  entirely.  When  cutaneous 
anaesthesia  is  complete,  although  the  surface  so  affected  may  be  limited  in 
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extent,  the  occurrence  indicates  severity  of  lesion.    In  slight  cases  there 
is  generally  only  numbness  and  tingling  of  the  tips  of  the  fingers. 
Evidence  of  sensation  may  be  obtained  when  there  is  no  proof  of  distinct 
volition.    During  the  profound  coma  of  the  attack  at  the  commencement, 
the  dilated  pupil  and  the  half-opened  eye  indicate  that  the  retina  has  lost 
its  impressibility ;  and  if  hearing  and  smell  are  similarly  affected,  the 
persistence  of  such  symptoms  are  signs  of  evil  omen.    Paralysis  of  motion 
is  present  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  of  apoplexy,  its  characteristic 
form  being  hemiplegia;  but  sometimes  it  is  general,  the  proportion  of  cases 
being  as  '84  to  "IG  per  cent.;  or,  a  bilateral  paralysis — i.e.,  a  paraplegia, 
may  occur;  and  these  differences  depend  entirely  on  the  varying  seat  of  the 
extravasation.    When  the  paralysis  is  general,  the  haemorrhage  is  rarely 
limited  to  the  substance  of  the  hemispheres.    Paralysis  of  half  the  body, 
characterised  by  its  limitation  to  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  to  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  mouth,  and  nose,  and  to  the  muscles  that  protrude 
the  tongue  on  the  side  of  the  lesion,  is  due  to  destruction  of  the  corpus 
striatum,  lenticular  nucleus,  and  opitic  thalamus  of  one  hemisphere.  Hence, 
the  distribution  and  characteristics  of  the  paralysis  vary  in  different  cases. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  paralysis  is  unilateral,  the  type  of  a  cerebral 
hemiplegia — i.e.,  it  affects  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  that  in  which 
the  Drain  lesion  exists — i.e.,  the  arm  and  the  leg,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  lesion,  and  not  unfrequently  those  of  the 
trunk  (as  may  be  seen  by  observation  of  the  scaleni),  are  paralytic  or  paretic 
(see  p.  333,  ante).  With  regard  to  the  face,  those  branches  of  the  facial  nerve 
which  sujjply  the  frontalis,  corrugaior  supercilii,  and  orbicularis  palpebrarum 
muscles   almost  always  escape  intact  (Todd).    Hence,  such  patients  can 
wrinkle  the  forehead,  and  open  and  close  the  eyelids.  But  the  mouth  droops 
on  the  affected  side,  the  nostril  rests  undilated,  the  naso-labial  furrow 
becomes  obliterated,  and  there  is  inability  to  whistle  or  to  purse  the  lips. 
The  tongue  deviates  when  thrust  out,  with  its  point  toivards  the  paralysed 
side.    Occasionally  the  cheek  of  the  affected  side  flaps  on  expiration,  and 
the  uvula  may  hang  obliquely,  pointing  sometimes  to  one  side  and  sometimes 
to  the  other.    In  sudden  attacks  during  the  first  few  days,  there  may  be 
deviation  of  both  eyes  towards  the  non-paralysed  side,  with  rotation  of  the 
head  in  the  same  direction  (Prevost) — a  phenomenon  which  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  unilateral  strabismus.    On  the  sound  side  the  angle 
of  the  mouth  is  drawn  up  and  the  nostril  dilated.    During  profound 
stupor  the  deviation  of  the  face  alone  indicates  paralysis  on  one  side. 
In  less  severe  cases  the  condition  of  the  limbs  as  to  volition  is  the  guide. 
Any  extreme  movement  of  the  face,  such  as  crying  or  laughing,  renders 
the  inequality  of  action  more  apparent.    Amongst  other  nerves  to  be 
affected,  the  hypoglossus  is  most  frequently  implicated ;  next  come  impair- 
ment of  the  pupil,  and  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball.    The  power  of 
swallowing  is  rarely  impaired,  provided  the  fluid  or  morsel  is  brought 
within  the  influence  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles. 

The  loss  of  motion  is  commonly  absolute  at  first,  especially  in  the  arm, 
which  is  generally  more  profoundly  affected  than  the  leg,  the  one  being, 
more  completely  paralysed  than  the  other.  Stertor,  with  involuntary 
defecation  and  micturition,  are  common.  Involuntary  contractions  of  a 
tonic  or  clonic  kind  are  extremely  rare  from  hajmorrhage  limited  to  the 
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cerebral  substance.  Reflex  movements  continue,  and  the  respiratory  acts 
are  duly  performed. 

The  more  common  combinations  of  symptoms  by  which  the  existence 
of  cerebral  haemorrhage  limited  to  the  medullary  substance  might  be 
inferred  are — (1.)  Profound  coma,  with  hemiplegia  on  one  side,  of  marked 
intensity,  and  without  rigidity.  (2.)  Paralysis  of  both  sides,  but  one  more 
profoundly  affected  than  the  other,  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  limited  hmmorrhage. 
It  is  due  to  haemorrhages  occurring  simultaneously  in  both  hemispheres,  especially 
in  the  central  ganglia,  or  to  extensive  lesions  in  the  pons  or  medulla  oblongata. 
(3.)  Slight  coma,  but  paralysis  hemiplegic  and  complete.  A  large  apoplectic 
clot,  which  destroys  the  corpus  striatum  or  thalamus,  leaves  a  hemiplegia 
that  never  disappears ;  but  small  clots  in  those  parts,  by  which  nerve 
filaments  and  unbroken  and  ganglionic  nerve-cells  are  unimpaired,  and 
only  temporarily  pressed  apart,  leave  a  paralysis  which  is  generally  only 
temporary.  Extensive  apoplectic  clots  at  other  parts  of  the  cerebrum 
not  unfrequently  leave  paralysis,  which  sooner  or  later  disappears  again, 
the  capillaries  of  the  motor  centres  being  relieved  of  pressure  by  the 
partial  re-absorption  of  the  extravasation,  and  so  become  again  permeable 
to  blood;  or  that  the  collateral  oedema  in  the  vicinity  of  the  broken- 
down  part  of  the  brain,  which  extended  to  the  motor  centres,  has 
disappeared,  wdth  cicatrisation  and  contraction  of  tlae  apoj)lectic  clot 
(Niemeyer). 

Cases  of  alternate  paralysis  (see  p.  334,  cmte),  as  when  the  paralysis  of 
the  face  is  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  the  paralysed  limbs — i.e.,  on 
the  same  side  as  the  intracranial  lesion  (which  is  sometimes  also  called 
"crossed"  paralysis,  Gubler),  occur  when  the  lesion  implicates  the 

I  lower  part  of  the  -pons  near  the  medulla  oblongata.     A  second  form 

II  is  where  the  lesion  implicates  the  crus  cerebri,  when  the  nerves 
I  distributed  to  the  motor  oculi  on  the  same  side  of  the  lesion  are 
1  injured  in  their  course.  Cases  of  paralysis  from  cerebral  haemorrhage 
I  may  also  be  confined  to  the  area  of  distribution  of  individual  cranial 
I  nerves.  In  those  cases  where  the  extremities  and  muscles  of  the  face 
\    are  affected  simultaneously  on  the  side  opposite  the  lesion,  that  lesion  is 

to  be  sought  for  in  the  upper  part  of  the  'pons  near  the  crtis  cerebri  (Gubler, 
Brown-Sequard).     The  possibility  of  further  localising  hsemorrhagic 
.   lesion  requires  great  care  in  drawing  conclusions  from  the  character  of 
1  the  symptoms.     The  first  principle  to  be  observed  in  attempting  tO' 
1  indicate  the  localisation  of  cerebral  disease  is,  "  that  the  lesion  from  the 
\  occurrence  of  which  diagnostic  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn,  must  be  one  which 
1  is  definite  and  limited  in  extent,  and  one  which  must  not  affect  important 
neighbouring  structures,  either  by  pressure  or  otherwise.    The  lesion  also  miist 
I  have  ceased  to  be  progressive.    It  must  have  come  to  a  sfand-still  (Althaus, 
Nothnagel).     With  regard  to  the  cortex  cerebri,  the  observations  of 
I  Hitzig,  Fritsch,  Nothnagel,  and  Ferrier  show  that  destructive  lesions  at 
certain  definite  parts  may  give  rise  to  paralysis ;  and  it  appears  proven 
I  that  motor  centres,  through  which  the  will  excites  the  nerves  of  the 
1  extremities,  lie  in  the  gyrus  prcecentralis,  or  gyrus  centralis  anterior  (of 
Husche  and  Ecker;  p.  19,  ante).     Other  affections  of  the  cortical 
I  substance  of  this  convolution  may  produce  motor  paralysis — an  observation 
■which  is  in  harmony  with  certain  clinical  facts  recorded  by  Hitzig  arid 
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Bernhardt;  but  the  latter  observer  would  include  also  all  the  parts 
bordering  on  the  fissure  of  Kolando.  Hsemorrhages  into  the  third 
frontal  convolution,  on  the  left  side  generally  (and  exceptionally  on  the 
right  side),  even  extremely  small,  cause  aphasia — a  condition  to  be 
described  subsequently.  Extensive  htemorrhages  into  the  cortex  usually 
occur  on  the  convexity,  and  at  several  different  points  at  the  same  timej 
and  although  they  do  not  generally  prove  fatal,  they  cause  greater  impair- 
ment of  the  mental  functions  than  any  lesions  in  any  other  parts  of  the 
brain.  Destruction  also  of  certain  portions  of  the  brain  in  the  medulla  of 
the  cerebrum  does  not  cause  any  perceptible  disturbance  of  function;  small 
hsemorrhages  there  may  escape  recognition  during  life.  Cysts  are  often 
found  after  death  in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  hemispheres  in  cases 
which — (1.)  never  showed  signs  of  cerebral  disease,  (2.)  had  a  history  of 
apoplexy  from  which  there  was  comijlete  recovery ;  (3.)  after  clinical 
evidences  of  haemorrhage  there  followed  paralysis  of  parts  on  the  side 
opposite  the  side  of  the  lesion,  similar  to  what  follows  the  usual  lesion  in 
corpus  striatum  and  its  vicinity ;  (4.)  cases  which  show  signs  of  hemiplegia 
which  afterwards  disappear — a  most  characteristic  sign  of  haemorrhage 
into  medullary  substance  of  the  hemisphere  (Nothnagel). 

B.  Hemorrhage  into  the  ventricles  cannot  in  some  cases  be  distinguished 
from  arachnoid  extravasation,  or  in  others  from  effusion  into  the  cerebral 
substance  only,  especially  when  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ventricles.  The 
cases,  however,  which  are  less  doubtful  are  marked  by  the  following 
characteristics,  in  addition  to  apoplexy: — (1.)  Coma  is  very  profoundly 
marked  at  the  commencement,  and  continues  of  equal  intensity;  or  the 
patient,  after  partially  recovering  from  a  slight  seizure,  is  again  suddenly 
plunged  into  profound  coma,  from  which  there  is  no  recovery.  This 
second  attack  is  presumed  to  indicate  haemorrhage  either  into  the 
ventricles  or  the  arachnoid  cavity,  from  its  original  site  of  extravasation 
in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  near  the  ventricles  or  near  the 
surface.  Stertorous  breathing  is  then  strongly  marked.  (2.)  Paralysis  is 
complete  in  degree,  and  is  developed  simultaneously  on  both  sides;  or 
after  having  been  hemiplegic  for  a  short  time,  it  becomes  general.  In- 
voluntary evacuations  follow.  The  pupils  remain  dilated.  Deglutition 
is  dangerous  and  difficult.  When  paralysis  is  general  and  the  coma 
profound,  it  is  almost  a  sure  sign  that  haemorrhage  has  taken  place  to  a 
considerable  extent  into  the  ventricles.  Rigidity  or  tonic  contraction  of  the 
muscles  is  present  in  many  cases  of  haemorrhage  ;  in  nineteen  out  of 
twenty-six  cases  it  occurs  in  the  paralysed  limbs ;  and  in  about  four  out  of 
twenty-six  cases  it  may  be  seen  in  those  of  the  healthy  side  (Dr.  KussELL 
Eeynolds).  Its  presence  is  a  sign  of  extensive  htemorrhage,  with  lacera- 
tion of  the  brain.  The  most  frequent  combination  of  symptoms  indicative 
of  haemorrhage  into  the  ventricles  may  be  shortly  stated  to  be  profound 
coma,  with  general  paralysis  and  rigidity. 

C.  Arachnoid  or  subdural  hcemorrhage  occurs  when  the  extravasation 
bursts  through  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  into  the  space  between  the 
arachnoid  and  dura  mater,  and  such  cannot  be  distinguished  from  ventri- 
cular extravasation.  If,  however,  the  extravasation  remains  immediately 
subarachnoid  at  first,  and  of  limited  extent,  it  may  be  approximately 
diagnosed, — First,  by  the  nature  of  the  premonitory  symptoms  having 
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partaken  of  meningeal  inflammation,  such  as  by  severe  pain  in  the  head, 
with  impaired  intelligence  and  power  of  movement.  Second,  the  attack 
is  less  sudden  than  in  cases  of  congestion  or  of  central  haemorrhage,  and 
the  symptoms  are  progressively  developed.  The  following  are  the  com- 
binations of  symptoms  which  indicate  the  occurrence  of  subarachnoid 
haemorrhage : — (1.)  Complete  and  profound  coma  without  paralysis,  or  with 
general  paralysis  very  slightly  developed  in  intensity.  (2.)  Complete  loss  oj 
consciousness  without  paralysis,  hut  combined  with  rigidity  or  clonic  contractions 
of  the  limbs.  (3.)  Paralysis  of  hemiplegic  distribution  as  regards  the  limbs, 
hut  without  deviation  of  the  features,  the  muscles  of  the  face  not  being  implicated. 
(4.)  An  apoplectic  attack  without  anesthesia.  (5.)  Imperfectly  developed  coma 
with  general  paralysis.  (6.)  A71  apoplectic  attack,  of  which  the  symptoms  are 
somewhat  interchangeable  or  remittent. 

2.  Spinal  Ecemorrhage. — The  symptoms  are,  effusions  between  the  men- 
|;  inges,  giving  rise  to  severe  irritation,  pains  in  the  back,  and  spasms, 
especially  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  nerves  going  off  below  the  seat  of 
injury,  and  ending  in  paralysis.    Perfect  anaesthesia  accompanies  large 
extravasations  and  complete  paralysis;  so  that  it  depends  upon  the 
1  position  of  the  haemorrhage — high  up  or  low  down — whether  the  paralysis 
I  will  be  sooner  or  later  fatal.    If  the  symptoms  of  interrupted  nerve- 
conduction  from  the  brain  are  sudden — anaesthesia  and  loss  of  voluntary 
I  motion  in  the  lower  half  of  the  body,  combined  with  paralysis  of  the 
bladder — then  it  is  most  probable  that  the  cause  is  rather  haemorrhage 
{than  inflammatory  softening ;  and  in  other  respects,  what  has  been  written 
[regarding  spinal  meningitis  and  myelitis  can  only  be  repeated  here. 
\    Diagnosis. — The  great  difiiculty  in  the  diagnosis  of  cerebral  haemorrhage 
[with  its  clinical  symptom — apoplexy,  is  to  distinguish  it  from  acute 
[softening.    In  most  cases  it  is  not  possible  to  make  the  distinction.  On 

She  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  cases  of  acute  softening  which  can 
carcely  be  mistaken  for  cerebral  haemorrhage.  The  further  diagnosis 
vill  be  considered  under  the  next  topic. 

1  Prognosis. — In  general  terms  cerebral  haemorrhage  is  of  slight  signifi- 
;ance  up  to  thirty  years  of  age ;  its  fatality  increases ^an^assM  with  years; 
md,  the  greater  the  age,  the  less  is  the  probability  of  recovery  (Althaus.) 
^.poplexy  is  always  a  grave  symptom,  and  the  more  grave  in  proportion, 
';enerally,  as  the  respiration  is  stertorous  and  the  deglutition  difficult, 
^ach  succeeding  attack  of  haemorrhage  is  more  dangerous  than  the  former, 
'he  practitioner  should  also  be  guarded  in  his  prognosis  till  after  the  first 
'cek  or  ten  days.    It  is  rare  that  a  patient  expires  without  having 
igained  his  consciousness.    It  is  very  rare,  indeed,  for  death  to  supervene 
nmediately ;  in  the  large  majority  of  fatal  cases  from  six  to  twelve  hours 
apse  between  the  beginning  of  the  illness  and  its  end.    The  sopor  may 
st  from  two  hours  to  three  days  before  ending  in  death.    Death  then 
ikes  place  usually  as  a  result  of  pressure  on  the  vagus  nerve,  and  its  ap- 
•oach  is  indicated  by  faltering  respiration  and  by  intermission  and  weakness 
the  pulse,  or  as  a  consequence  of  oedema  of  the  lung  or  pneumonia.  If 
mplete  coma  lasts  over  48  hours  recovery  rarely  takes  place.    In  favour- 
le  cases  consciousness  remains  absent  for  from  half  an  hour  to  three 
urs,  when  it  begins  to  return.    The  first  sign  of  improvement  is  a  return 
"  reflex  excitability.    Consciousness  returns  slowly,  while  headache  and 
VOL.  II.  2  G 
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general  discomfort  take  the  place  of  unconsciousness.  It  may  be  days 
before  the  symptoms  due  to  the  localised  lesion  become  fairly  developed, 
the  patient  meanwhile  continuing  drowsy,  and  his  thoughts  confused 
and  movements  feeble.  The  disturbances  which  remain  are  now  due 
to  the  permanent  destruction  of  brain-substance.  If  a  patient  does  not 
die  in  the  fit  of  apoplexy,  a  more  or  less  severe  encephalitis  will  set  in  after 
a  few  days,  as  a  result  of  the  injury  done  to  the  texture  of  the  brain. 
When  the' quantity  of  blood  extravasated  is  small,  the  disease  is  seldom 
fatal  from  the  first  attack.  When  the  extravasation  is  extensive,  although 
superficial,  the  result  is  rapidly  fatal  by  coma,  resulting  from^  coinpression 
over  a  large  surface.  When  effusion  is  sudden  and  extensive  in  certain 
parts  of  the  brain,  such  as  in  the  ccn-pora  striata,  or  optic  thalami,  or  the 
pons  Varolii,  the  result  is  rapid  death ;  and,  generally,  the  more  nearly  the 
extravasations  approach  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  more  rapidly  fatal  is 
the  result. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  is  lower  (96-5°  Fahr.)  in  the  severe  forms 
of  haemorrhage  into  the  pons  or  medulla,  and  so  continues  till  death.  _  It 
begins  to  fall  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  after  seizure,  and  if  it  rapidly 
falls  from  95°  to  97°  Fahr.,  the  prognosis  is  bad;  but  if  the  fall  is  only 
slight— say  1°  to  1-5°  Fahr.,  and  protracted  in  its  production,  the  prog- 
nosis is  generally  favourable  (Althaus).    If  life  continues  from  ten  W 
twenty  hours,  the  temperature  sustains  a  marked  and  rapid  rise.    If  life 
is  maintained  for  several  days,  the  temperature  vacillates  between  99-8 
and  100-4°  Fahr. ;  and  finally,  just  before  death  a  period  of  great  elevation 
occurs  (103°,  104°,  or  105°  Fahr.)  more  or  less  rapidly.    Where  the  rise 
is  rapid  and  extensive,  it  has  the  same  unfavourable  meaning  as  the  fall 
.  in  the  commencement.    The  rapid  rise  is  a  sure  sign  of  collapse  (AlthAUS, 
Nothnagel).    Increased  frequency  of  pulse,  with  increase  of  temperature, 
headache,  sparks  before  the  eyes,  delirium,  twitchings,  pains  and  contrac- 
tions of  the  paralysed  parts,  indicate  "  symptoms  of  reaction,"  which  may 
be  moderate  and  finally  disappear,  leaving  the  patient  more  or  less  per- 
manently paralytic.    These  phenomena  begin  between  the  second  and 
fourth  day  after  the  attack,  with  exacerbations  at  intervals  of  two, 
four,  or  eight  days ;  after  which  a  chronic  stage  begins,  when  for  the 
first  time  it  is  possible  to  recognise  how  much  mischief  has  been  done 
(Hasse).    In  a  very  few  instances  the   patient   may  be  restored  in 
a  few  days,  or  in  a  few  weeks,  or  in  a  few  months ;  but  commonly, 
certain  symptoms  are  permanent — e.g.,  paralysis  of  motion.    In  general,| 
however,  some  slight  improvement  takes  place,  even  in  the  worst  cases,! 
so  that  the  patient  recovers  some  use,  first  of  his  leg,  and  then,l 
perhaps,  of  his  arm,  so  that  he  is  able  to  walk  with  a  straight  leg  an(l| 
a  dragging  foot.    The  use  of  his  arm  returns  more  slowly  and  morf  ( 
imperfectly.    This  recovery  is  often  preceded  and  accompanied  hy  verj 
severe  pains,  especially  of  the  upper  extremity,  marking  the  still  irritate( 
state  of  the  brain  surrounding  the  destructive  lesion.    After  ^^^^ 
farther  improvement  takes  place.    The  limb  uniformly  wastes,  and  tht 
parts  remain  in  a  paralysed  state  for  the  rest  of  life— ten,  twenty,  or  mor . 
years.    The  vital  powers  of  the  paralysed  parts  are  so  impaired  that, 
inflamed,  the  inflammation  seldom  terminates  by  resolution,  but^  has 
great  tendency  to  gangrene,  while  cicatrisation  is  slow  and  difficult. 
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on  the  other  hand,  after  a  severe  expression  of  hemiplegia,  the  patient 
begins  to  recover  the  use  of  his  arm  more  rapidly  and  completely  than  he 
does  the  use  of  his  leg,  it  is  an  unfavourable  sign,  one  of  early  mental 
decay  (Trousseau,  Todd,  Bazine).  Also,  when  the  fingers  of  the 
paralysed  hand  continue  flexed  into  the  palm,  through  contraction  of  the 
flexors  after  cerebral  haemorrhage,  the  use  of  the  hand  will  remain  per- 
manently lost,  and  no  hope  of  improvement  can  be  held  out  (Trousseau). 
Where  cerebral  hsemorrhage  occurs  associated  with  granular  kidney,  gout 
or  syphilis,  the  prognosis  is  unfavourable.  Paralysis  of  motion  sometimes 
persists  in  groups  of  muscles,  such  as  those  of  the  tongue  (to  the  affection 
of  speech),  the  forearm,  or  hand.  Sensibility  is  generally  first  restored, 
then  the  motion  of  the  lower  extremity,  then  the  arm,  and  lastly,  that  of 
the  forearm  and  hand. 

In  paralj'sis  due  to  cerebral  hsemorrhage,  and  in  intra-cerebral  para- 
lysis generally,  the  reaction  of  the  muscles  under  both  the  galvanic 
and  the  faradic  current  remains  unchanged.  Although  the  paralysis  may 
have  existed  for  years,  contractions  of  the  paralysed  muscles  follow  the 
application  of  either  kind  of  electricity,  just  as  in  health.  Changes  of 
sensibility  are  less  common  than  those  of  motor  functions.  Sensibility  of 
the  hand  and  foot  remains  longer  impaired  than  does  that  of  the  arm  and 
thigh. 

Trophic  changes  may  take  place  on  the  paralysed  side,  such  that  acute 
ledsores  occur,  generally  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  nates,  less  often 
on  the  heel.  They  begin  with  an  erythema  of  the  part,  two  to  four  days 
after  the  apoplectic  attack.  On  the  next  day  huUce  appear;  and  sloughing 
of  the  skin  follows  quickly.  These  are  highly  unfavourable  symptoms,  and 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  ulceration  of  the  coinea  after  section  of  the  fifth 
nerve  (Charcot).  Kapid  progress  and  a  superacute  course  are  characteristic 
of  the  progress  of  this  affection  (Althaus).  In  all  cases  impairment  of 
general  nutrition  is  the  result  of  injury  to  the  brain  from  hsemorrhage 
into  its  substance;  and  when  hsemorrhagic  foci  are  of  long  standing, 
certain  secondary  changes  of  the  nature  of  degeneration  occur  in  certain 
tracts  of  conducting  fibres,  which  have  been  severed  at  some  point  in 
their  course  by  the  extravasated  blood  (Turck,  Bouchard,  Charcot, 
Vulpian). 

f     No  doubt  the  principal  adverse  circumstances  attending  recovery  from 
I  apoplexy  are,  that  although  the  patient  appears  to  be  doing  well  the  first 
few  days  after  the  attack,  yet  towards  the  close  of  the  first  week  the  brain, 
I  irritated  by  the  presence  of  the  clot,  inflames  and  softens,  and  thus  may 
j  induce  another  and  a  fatal  attack  of  apoplexy.     Should  the  patient, 
'  however,  survive  this  dangerous  period,  he  may  continue  to  live  many 
months,  or  years,  according  to  his  age  ;  but  he  is  generally  at  length  cut 
off  by  a  fresh  attack  of  apoplexy,  or  his  brain  inflames  and  softens,  and 
I  he  dies  in  a  typhoid  state.    Although  it  is  rare  that  the  patient,  on 
I  recovering  from  cerebral  hsemorrhage,  has  the  good  fortune  to  recover  all 
I  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  his  memory  is  not  unfrequently  impaired,  often 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  has  forgotten  all  dates,  the  names  of  his  friends, 
or  even  the  names  of  things— the  remembrance  of  all  substantive  nouns — 
the  recollection  of  all  adjectives.    In  some  instances  the  power  of  associa- 
tion is  also  so  destroyed,  that  although  many  remember  both  names  and 
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things,  they  are  unable  to  connect  the  thing  with  the  proper  word,  so  that 
they  call  that  which  is  cold  hot,  or  speak  of  night  when  they  mean  day, 
or  call  a  coffee-pot  a  wash-hand  basin  (see  Aphasia).  Others,  again,  have 
forgotten  how  to  read,  and  the  power  thus  lost  either  returns  suddenly, 
or  they  are  obliged  to  learn  de  novo  (Dr.  Sharpey,  in  " Brain"  April, 
1879).  The  memory  and  attention  generally  are  very  greatly  impaired, 
and  the  patient  is  no  longer  aWe  to  transact  business ;  or  if  he  begins  a 
sentence,  he  is  unable  to  finish  it,  or  he  repeats  the  same  idea  over  and  over 
again.  The  power  of  application  is  less  enduring ;  and  the  sense  of  touch 
and  co-ordination  of  movements  are  less  quick.  The  emotions  and  passions, 
also,  are  little  under  control.  Some  weep  like  children,  others  laugh  im- 
moderately, and  all  are  easily  terrified,  or  otherwise  easily  influenced 
through  the  emotions.  A  state  of  profound  dementia  may  finally  super- 
vene, with  secondary  cerebral  atrophy. 

All  these  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  account  in  giving  a 
prognosis  regarding  an  apoplectic  patient. 

Treatm.ent. — It  may  "  incline  the  balance  to  recovery  or  death." 
Bleeding  from  the  veins  of  the  arm,  the  jugular  vein,  or  the  temporal 
artery,  has  been  the  most  conspicuous  method  of  treatment  from  the 
earliest  times.  It  is  now  employed  only  under  the  following  circum- 
stances : — (1.)  When  there  is  an  obvious  increase  of  intracranial  pressure, 
it  is  practised  so  as  to  bring  about  indirectly  a  diminution  of  arterial  ten- 
sion. With  such  intracranial  pressure  there  is  cerebral  hypersemia ;  and 
when  a  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  or  vagus  centre  is  threatened,  then  it  is 
that  venesection  by  diminishing  this  pressure  may  have  the  eff"ect  of  pro- 
longing life.  Patients  have  thus  been  roused  from  a  state  of  coma. 
Clinically,  the  indications  for  venesection  under  such  conditions  in  cerebral 
haemorrhage  are : — A  turgid  face  with  distended  veins,  and  increased 
pulsation  of  the  carotids ;  a  powerfully  acting  heart ;  the  radial  artery  of 
normal  tension ;  the  pulse  of  normal  frequency,  or  slow  and  regular ; 
when  the  respiration  is  uniform,  but  of  snorting  character;  when  the 
patient  is  strong  and  not  too  old.  Slow  and  deep  respiratory  movements, 
with  stertor  (indicating  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  centre),  and  combined 
with  rapid  pulse  (indicating  paralysis  of  the  vagus),  add  greatly  to  the 
necessity  of  immediate  venesection.  The  beneficial  action  of  the  remedy 
is  shown  by  the  pulse  becoming  softer,  more  subdued,  and  more  regular. 
Venesection  is  out  of  place  in  all  cases  which  do  not  correspond  to  this 
description  (NothnAGEl).  Large  bleedings  are  to  be  avoided.  The  blood 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  flow  from  a  large  opening,  in  order  more  rapidly 
to  relieve  the  congestion,  to  check,  if  possible,  further  effusion  of  blood, 
and  to  divert  its  active  flow  from  the  head.  The  head  and  shoulders 
should  be  raised  while  the  blood  is  flowing. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  cases,  bleeding  during  an  apoplectic  fit 
hastens  a  fatal  result — collapse  occurring  during  or  immediately  after  vene- 
section, from  which  the  patient  never  recovers.  It  is  to  be  avoided  in 
the  old  and  decrepit,  where  marked  arterio-sclerosis  is  present;  also  if  the 
pulse  be  small  and  slow,  feeble,  or  almost  imperceptible,  the  skin  cold  and 
clammy,  with  a  tendency  to  death  by  syncope ;  if  the  heart's  action  be 
feeble  or  weak,  and  the  pulse  irregular ;  if  the  patient  has  been  of  intem- 
perate habits,  or  is  suffering  from  organic  disease  of  the  heart  and  arteries ; 
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or  if  there  is  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  history,  no  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by 
the  abstraction  of  blood  at  this  time  and  in  this  way.  Blood-letting  is  there- 
fore absolutely  contra-indicated  under  the  following  circumstances: — (a.) 
anaemia,  (5.)  aortic  valvular  disease,  (c.)  in  cases  commencing  with  syncope. 
In  such  cases  the  use  of  stimulants  must  be  had  recourse  to  in  order  to 
prevent  paralysis  of  the  heart.  The  clinical  indications  for  stimulants 
are : — A  pale  collapsed  expression  of  face,  absence  of  venous  turgidity, 
slight  arterial  tension,  heart's  impulse  weak,  respiration  hesitating  and 
intermittent.  It  may,  in  some  exceptional  cases,  be  necessary  to  follow 
or  combine  venesection  with  stimulants.  The  stimulant  agents  may 
be: — (1.)  Such  as  will  rouse  the  depressed  activity  of  the  respiratory 
centre, — e.g.,  sudden  sprinkling  of  the  skin  with  cold  water;  the  applica- 
tion of  ammonia  to  the  nostrils;  (2.)  substances  which  will  stimulate 
directly  the  heart's  action — e.g.,  musk,  strong  coffee,  wine,  and  preparations 
of  ammonia.  If  the  patient  cannot  swallow,  enemata  of  musk  may  be  used 
(Nothnagel).  Many  still  believe  with  Trousseau,  that  in  all  cases,  grave 
or  slight,  patients  do  better  without  either  blood-letting  or  purgatives. 
He  considers  the  part  played  by  congestion  of  the  brain  to  have  been 
much  exaggerated.  Dr.  Althaus,  also,  is  of  opinion  (after  an  experience  of 
more  than  400  cases  of  hemiplegia  from  cerebral  haemorrhage)  that  the 
former  universal  treatment  by  venesection  was  thoroughly  irrational :  and 
he  considers  that  the  condition  of  the  brain  during  cerebral  haemorrhage 
is  not  one  of  congestion  (as  was  formerly  believed),  but  is  one  of  anaemia ; 
that  the  organ  not  only  loses  blood  largely,  but  is  also,  through  compression 
from  the  clot,  unable  to  receive  a  fresh  supply ;  that  death  takes  place 
chiefly  from  anaemia ;  and  that  by  venesection  we  hasten  the  fatal  result. 
Instead  of  doing  nothing,  however,  he  recommends  ergotine  to  be  at  once 
injected  hypodermically  (a  grain  of  Bonjean's  ergotine  every  hour,  or 
even  every  half  hour),  into  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.  Additional 
chances  of  recovery  may  be  given  by  applying  to  the  head  cold  cloths, 
or  crushed  ice  in  a  bladder,  and  mustard  cataplasms  to  the  feet ;  also, 
by  placing  a  drop  or  two  of  croton-oil  on  the  tongue,  and  by  throwing 
up  a  cathartic  enema  of  castor-oil  and  turpentine. 

After  the  patient  has  in  some  degree  revived,  some  time  should  be 
.allowed  for  the  absorption  of  the  blood  effused  before  deciding  upon 
jthe  future  treatment.    A  few  hours  having  elapsed,  the  conduct  of  the 
jpractitioner  should  be  guided  by  the  occurrence  or  not  in  the  patient  of 
min  of  the  head,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  fulness  of  the 
brain,  and  its  tendency  to  inflammation ;  but  the  less  that  is  done  during 
:he  first  three  or  four  days  the  better.    If  pain  in  the  head  continue,  ten 
1.0  twelve  leeches  should  be  applied  from  time  to  time,  till  that  symptom 
IS  entirely  relieved ;  or,  supposing  the  pulse  to  be  full  and  strong,  and  the 
j)atient  free  from  headache,  yet,  under  these  circumstances,  leeches  should 
/e  applied  to  the  head,  to  subdue  that  reaction  which  so  generally  takes 
■'lace  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  day.    The  further  treatment  of  the 
ase  is  by  moderately  purging  the  patient,  both  as  a  means  of  relieving 
le  head  and  of  improving  the  secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which 
re  often  black  and  fetid.    Active  and  searching  purgatives  generally  do 
ood  at  this  stage.    Five  grains  of  calomel,  with  a  drachm  of  compound  jalap 
mder,  given  as  soon  as  the  patient  can  swallow,  and  followed  up  by  black 
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draught,  or  by  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  with  camphor  mixture  every 
four  or  six  hours,  and  continued,  according  to  its  effects,  for  a  greater  or 
less  length  of  time,  are  the  best  means  we  have  for  promoting  recovery, 
and  for  preventing  a  relapse.  In  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  -with- 
out valviolar  disease,  eight  to  ten  minims  of  digitalis  may  be  added  to  each 
dose  of  the  purgative  medicine.  If  the  power  of  swallowing  is  in  abeyance, 
then  three  or  four  drops  of  croton  oil,  with  five  grains  of  calomel,  rubbed  up 
with  fresh  butter,  should  be  put  on  the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  and  stimu- 
lating enemata  tlurown  up  the  rectum.  The  following  are  recommended  by 
the  late  Dr.  Tanner : — 

1.  Enema  of  Turpentine  and  Castor-Oil. — R.  Olei  Ricini,  Olei  Tere- 
binthine,  a  a  ^iss. ;  Tincturse  Asafcetidse,  ^ii- ;  Decocti  Avense,  gxii. ;  misc«, 
fiat  enema.  To  be  thrown  up  the  rectum  by  means  of  a  long  stomach- 
pump  tube. 

2.  Croton  Oil  Enema. — Olei  Ricini,  Olei  Terebinthinje,  a  a  |i. ;  Olei 
Crotonis,  1T\^  vi. ;  Decocti  Avenije,  siv. ;  misce,  fiat  enema. 

Although  turpentine  is  objected  to  by  some  on  account  of  the  intoxi- 
cating effects  which  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  produce,  it  is  nevertheless  an 
eflBcient  remedy  where  torpor  and  insensibility  exist.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  empty  the  rectum  and  lower  bowel. 

If  the  intestines  are  distended  by  gases,  an  enema  of  castor-oil  and  rm 
may  be  given  : — 

3.  Castor-Oil  and  Rue  Enema. — R.  Confectionis  Rutse,  3i- ',  Olei  Ricini, 
5i. ;  Tinctur£e  Asafcetida5,  oii- ',  Decocti  Avense,  gvii. ;  misce  {Practice  of 
Medicine,  4th  edition,  p.  653). 

Apprehension  of  a  relapse  being  at  an  end,  the  patient  is  in  general 
most  willing  to  believe  that  the  palsy  which  may  remain  is  a  mere  local 
disease,  and  to  submit  to  any  treatment  for  its  removal ;  but  every  attempt 
to  act  locally  on  the  muscular  system  is  i^rejudicial  so  long  as  any  central 
irritation  exists.  Such  remedies  are  neither  theoretically  nor  jwactically 
useful.  (See  "  Paralysis.")  Active  or  passive  exercise  of  the  muscles  are 
remedies  highly  beneficial.  The  induced  current  of  electricity  is  also  bene- 
ficial. It  seems  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  paralysed  muscles,  which 
tend  to  atrophy  from  long  disuse,  and  paralysis  tends  also  to  get  worse 
from  diminished  excitabiUty  of  the  nerves.  Local  faradisation  by  induced 
currents  of  electricity  gives  artificial  exercise  to  these  muscles,  and  thereby 
improves  their  functional  and  nutritive  properties. 

Dietetic  and  Prophylactic  Treatment. — The  diet  of  the  patient  should  be 
limited  to  milk,  boiled  vegetables,  light  puddings,  and  fish.  At  no  sub- 
sequent period  ought  he  to  indulge  in  a  full  animal  diet,  or  to  drink 
undiluted  wines.  At  the  same  time,  too  lowering  a  regimen  is  to  be 
avoided,  as  thereby  the  irritability  of  the  system  and  the  heart's  action 
generally  is  increased.  All  the  causes  of  the  disease  already  fully  referred 
to  should  be  avoided,  counteracted,  or  overcome.  The  diet  and  the  bowels 
should  be  carefully  regulated,  and  the  patient  placed  under  the  best 
possible  hygienic  influences.   A  sojourn  at  the  moderately  warm  waters  of 
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Wildbad,  Pfaffers,  Ragatz,  and  Laudeck  (Teplitz  with  great  caution),  and 
Eehme  and  Nauheim,  are  recommended  by  Niemeyer  and  Notbnagel,  with 
careful  regulation  of  diet  and  exercise. 

SOFTENING  OF  BRAIN  (WHITE  AND  YELLOW);  ATROrHIC  SOFTENING  J 
OBSTRUCTION  OF  CEREBRAL  ARTERIES;  THROMBOSIS;  EMBOLISM. 

Latin  Eq.,  Cerehnm  Fluidum  Aliens  vel  Flavens — Idem  valet,  MoUities 
Atrophica;  FRENCH  Eq.,  RamoUissement  Blanc  vel  Jaune;  German 
Eq.,  JVeisse  Gehirnerweichimg ;  ITALIAN  Eq.,  EammolUmento  Bianco 
vel  Gi-allo — Syn.,  Atrofico. 

Definition. — Softening  may  he  the  result  of  imperfect  nutrition,  or  death  of 
brain  tissue,  owing  to  deficient  supply  of  blood,  in  most  instances  dependent  on 
mechanical  obstruction,  embolism,  thrombosis,  or  degeneration  of  some  of  the 
cerebral  arteries,  oftenest  the  middle  cerebral  in  cases  of  embolism,  and  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases  on  the  left  side. 

Pathology. — (a.)  History. — Whatever  may  be  the  circumstances  under 
which  softening  is  developed  during  life,  or  the  form  it  assumes  after 
death,  the  lesion  is  not  so  much  a  substantive  disease  as  the  effects  of  a 
morbid  process  taking  place  under  several  different  conditions  of  the 
circulation  within  the  brain.  Much  confusion  has  existed  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  several  softenings  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  and  it  has 
always  been  difficult  practically  to  distinguish  one  kind  of  softening  from 
another.  As  seen  post-mortem  it  has  been  considered  to  occur  under  the 
following  conditions  : — (1.)  Exudation,  or  inflammatory  (red)  softening,  from 
exudation  which  has  been  infiltrated  among  the  elementary  nerve  struc- 
tures and  neuroglia.  (2.)  Hemorrhagic  softening,  from  mechanical  break- 
ing up  of  the  nerve  texture  by  hsemorrhagic  extravasations,  either  in  large 
masses  or  by  infiltration  in  small  isolated  points.  (3.)  True  fatty  softening, 
from  fatty  degeneration  of  the  nerve-cells,  independent  of  exudations,  and 
as  a  result  of  deprivation  of  nutrient  material  (Paget).  (4.)  Serous  or 
dropsical  softening,  from  the  inhibition  of  serum,  which  loosens  the  connec- 
tion between  the  nerve-tubes  and  cells.  (5.)  The  consequence  of  the 
blood-stroke  {coup  de  sang)  (Dr.  Craigie).  (6.)  As  a  consequence  of  the 
process  which  accompanies  or  follows  hydrocephalus.  (7.)  It  may  take 
place  in  the  cerebral  substance  surrounding  tumors. 

I  Clinically,  the  term  has  been  constantly  used  in  rather  a  vague  sense, 
generally  denoting  a  condition  of  mere  mental  imbecility,  or  weakness  of 
mind.  Practically,  as  a  lesion  of  the  brain,  it  signifies  a  softening  of  its 
texture  (of  a  white  colour,  as  a  true  primary  softening),  quite  different  from 
the  red  softening  of  encephalitis,  already  described  (page  442,  ante),  and 
1  different  from  mere  embolic  congestion.  Another  kind  of  softening  of 
jthe  brain — namely,  yellow  softening— is  either,  (1.)  this  true  white  soften- 
ing tinted  yellow  or  ochreous,  from  changed  blood;  or,  (2.)  it  is  a  different 
and  always  a  secondary  condition,  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  gelatinous-like 
oedema  around  tumors,  tubercles,  or  syphilitic  gummata  of  the  brain. 
Thus  it  is  always  limited  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  growths 
jto  which  it  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  peripheral  oedema  (WiLKS 
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and  Moxon).  The  true  white  softening  has  also  been  distinguished  from 
that  white  sodden  softening  of  the  central  cerebral  tissue  around  the 
ventricles  in  acute  hydrocephalus,  which  is  little  else  than  a  mere  oedema, 
devoid  of  the  special  characters  of  true  wliite  softening. 

(b.)  Causation. — The  subjects  of  white  softening  are  usually  of  advanced 
age,  suffering  from  renal  or  cardiac  disease,  and  in  whom  the  arterial 
coats  of  the  vessels  within  the  brain  are  diseased,  with  the  local  formation 
of  clots  {thrombosis).  When  the  clot  originates  in  the  blood-vessel  itself, 
it  is  usually  in  the  vertebrals,  the  basilar,  the  internal  carotids,  and  their 
primary  branches,  or  the  artery  of  the  corpus  callosum.  In  connection 
with  old  age  thrombosis  is  connected  with  the  arterial  degeneration  of 
age.  In  early  adult  life  and  middle  age,  it  is  often  a  consequence  of 
syphilis  (see  p.  923,  Vol.  I).  Or,  some  of  these  minute  vessels 
may  be  obliterated  by  arrest  of  small  blood-clots  within  them,  carried 
from  a  distance,  as  from  diseased  cardiac  valves  {embolism),  as  a  con- 
sequence of  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  valves  of  the  heart.  The 
primary  obstruction  may  happen  in  the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  in  old  people,  or  in  those  prematurely  old  from  laborious  or 
debauched  lives.  Embolism  usually  occurs  in  one  of  the  arteries  of  the 
circle  of  Willis,  or  in  one  of  the  trunk  vessels,  before  the  circle  is  com- 
menced to  be  formed. 

(c.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  softening  is  limited  to  the  district  which 
the  obstructed  vessel  supplies ;  and  the  softening  which  results  is  generally 
from  obliteration  of  one  or  other  of  the  middle  cerebral  arteries,  consequent 
on  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  them,  or  on  obstruction  from  clots  of  fibrine 
(Carswell,  Hasse,  Kirkes,  Sankey).  In  a  large  majority  of  cases  the 
obstruction  from  embolism  is  in  the  middle  cerebral  artery  of  the  left 
side,  on  account  of  the  anatomical  peculiarity  of  the  left  as  compared 
with  the  right  carotid  artery.  The  softening  is  then  to  be  recognised  by 
the  peculiar  loss  of  cohesion  of  the  brain-substance,  which  may  be 
described  as  "  pastiness  "  of  the  brain  matter ;  and  the  fall  of  a  gentle 
stream  of  water  upon  the  softened  part  will  indicate  the  change. 

Microscopically  the  brain  tissues  are  broken  up,  and  with  them  is 
mixed  a  number  of  bodies,  known  as  "  compound  granule  masses  "  or  cells 
— the  originally  described  inflammatory  globules  of  Gluge.  They  are 
large  bodies  appearing  black  under  the  microscope  from  their  opacity — 
somewhat  resembling  mulberries,  from  their  being  composed  of  a  congeries 
of  round  granules.  Their  principal  composition  is  fat.  Similar  bodies 
are  to  be  found  in  all  degenerating  parts — caseous  strumous  glands; 
cancer  tumors,  and  phthisical  lungs.  They  are  the  constant  attendants  of 
degenerated  and  softened  textures.  In  this  lesion  (white  softening)  the 
microscope  also  shows  decaying  tubes  and  escaped  myehn,  a  few  amyloid 
corpuscles  from  the  neuroglia,  and  the  fatty  and  calcareous  remains  of 
blood-vessels,  Avith  accumulations  of  numerous  fatty  granules  in  their  walls 
and  perivascular  sheaths. 

The  difference  of  white  from  red  softening  seems  mainly  to  consist  in  the 
difference  in  degree  and  rate  of  the  obstruction  of  the  vessels.  Hence 
the  softening  is  "  white  "  when  the  obstruction  is  sufficiently  slow  as  to 
starve  the  tissue,  without  inducing  absolute  stasis  of  the  blood  and 
subsequent  hypersemia.    Slow  syphilitic  inflammatory  stoppage  of  the 
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arteries  has  led  to  extensive  "white"  softening  of  the  pons  and 
posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  Red  embolic  softening  (on  the  other 
hand)  occurs  when  the  vascular  tension  is  high  and  the  obstruction 
sudden  and  complete ;  fFhite  softening  when  vascular  tension  is  low,  and 
the  obstruction  gradual  and  less  complete  (WiLKS  and  Moxon). 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  history  of  softening  seems  closely  to  resemble 
that  of  cerebral  hjemorrhage,  and  it  is  very  often  impossible  to  tell 
whether  the  physician  has  to  deal  with  a  case  of  apoplexij  from  cerebral 
haemorrhage,  as  commonly  understood,  or  a  case  of  cerebral  softening.  The 
premonitory  symptoms  peculiar  to  softening  appear  to  be  absent  in  a  half, 
or  more  than  a  half,  of  the  cases  (RosTAN,  Dukand  Fardel).  In  some 
instances,  however,  the  premonitory  symptoms  afford  strong  probability  of 
softening,  and  are  of  much  value :  the  absence  of  them,  however,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  absence  of  softening  (Reynolds).  The 
attack  itself  may  be  gradual  or  sudden ;  it  is  much  more  sudden  from 
embolism  than  from  thrombosis.  When  the  detached  embolus  settles, 
there  is  a  sudden  shock  to  the  brain  with  anaemia,  and  for  a  short  time 
there  is  headache,  vertigo,  and  apoplexy,  as  in  corpus  striatum  haemor- 
rhage. These  symptoms  pass  away,  so  that  in  many  cases  there  is  only 
hemiplegia  without  loss  of  consciousness.  In  other  cases  (as  of  thrombosis), 
after  the  progressive  development,  during  some  hours  or  days  of  such 
premonitory  symptoms  as  have  been  mentioned  in  the  previous  affections 
of  the  nervous  system,  the  patient  gradually  becomes  apoplectic,  or  he 
may  at  once  appear  to  become  so  suddenly  and  instantaneously,  without 
premonitory  symptoms.  Transient  excitement  or  mild  delirium  may 
precede  abolition  of  perception.  Coma  is  frequently  developed  abruptly. 
The  patient  lies  still,  as  if  in  a  profound  sleen;  but  immediately  gives  the 
hand  or  puts  out  the  tongue,  if  told  to  do  so,  intelligence  remaining  intact. 
Perception  and  volition  once  lost,  however,  is  not  recovered  from. 
Dulness  and  obscuration  of  thought  and  perception  prevail  often  to  a 
marked  degree.  Hyperaesthesia  has  erroneously  been  considered  pathog- 
nomonic of  ramoUissement,  perhaps  because  it  is  more  common  in  soften- 
ing than  in  any  other  apoplectic  disease.  Numbness  and  a  sensation  of 
cold  are  not  unfrequent.  Paralysis  and  spasmodic  contractions  of  muscles 
occur.  The  face-muscles  act  unequally,  producing  deviation  of  the 
features,  sometimes  very  slight,  at  other  times  highly  marked.  Speech 
is  almost  constantly  impaired,  and  after  slight  recovery  it  remains  so. 
Paralysis  is  commonly  limited  to  one  side,  sometimes  to  one  limb,  but  in 
rare  cases  it  is  general.  The  spasmodic  contractions  are  either  of  a  tonic 
or  of  a  clonic  kind,  rigidity  or  occasional  spasm  being  found  in  either  the 
paralysed  or  non-paralysed  limbs, — most  commonly  in  the  former.  The 
physician,  however,  will  not  derive  much  information  from  the  mere 
recognition  of  the  presence  of  single  symptoms;  it  is  by  a  close  observance 
of  their  combinations  that  exact  diagnosis  will  be  insured. 

The  following  combination  of  symptoms  are  those  which  may  with 
most  probability  be  referred  to  softening : — (1.)  Imperfect  coma,  partial 
loss  of  perception  and  volition,  with  rigidity  of  the  limbs ;  (2.)  Perfect 
coma  without  rigidity ;  (3.)  Paralysis  without  loss  of  consciousness ;  (4.) 
Paralysis  with  hyperaestliesia ;  (5.)  Rigidity,  coming  on  after  the  return 
of  perception  and  volition ;  (6.)  Marked  aphasia  may  be  present ;  or  total 
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inability  to  utter  articulate  sounds  if  the  softening  occupy  the  left  side  of 
the  brain. 

In  thirteen  cases  of  ramoUissement  of  the  cerebellum,  the  impairment 
of  intellect  was  trifling,  while  motion  was  greatly  aff"ected.  In  the  greater 
number  of  cases  palsy  existed  with  or  without  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body ;  in  others,  convulsive  actions  of  both 
sides  of  the  body ;  and  in  one  case  observed  by  Eostan,  the  palsy  was  on 
the  same  side.  In  no  instance  is  it  said  that  any  sexual  desire  troubled 
the  pfitient. 

Diagnosis. — Whenever  hemiplegia,  complete  and  absolute,  occurs  sud- 
denhj,  without  loss  of  consciousness,  softening  of  the  brain  may  be  diagnosed ; 
and  also  that  the  softening  is  of  the  colourless  kind,  from  arterial  plugging 
(Recamier,  Trousseau,  Todd).  Whenever,  on  the  contrary,  complete 
loss  of  motor  power  is  attended  by  loss  of  consciousness,  especially  when 
coma  is  sudden,  Immorrhage  may  be  diagnosed,  and  that  to  a  considerable 
amount.  When  the  intellect  is  eff'aced  to  some  extent,  but  not  entirely, 
— when  there  is  obtuseness,  but  not  complete  loss  of  sensibility,— whilst 
there  is  absolute  loss  of  motor  power,  capillary  haimorrhage  co-exists  with 
softening  (Recamier,  Trousseau).  If  there  be  heart  disease  present, 
or  a  history  of  rheumatism  or  of  former  cardiac  mischief,  the  case  is 
likely  to  be  one  of  embolism.  A  history  of  syphilis  would  suggest 
arterial  degeneration  and  thrombosis,  with  consequent  softening.  Haemor- 
rhage would  be  almost  certain  in  cases  of  renal  disease  with  albuminuria 
and  retinal  hsemorrhage.  The  age  of  the  patient  must  also  be  considered. 
Embolism  may  occur  at  any  age  :  cerebral  hsemorrhage  occurs  in 
advanced  life. 

Prognosis.— The  after-symptoms  of  softening  are  also  strikingly  different 
from  those  of  apoplexy.  The  morbid  phenomena  do  not  suddenly  dis- 
ajjpear,  nor  is  there  the  gradual  improvement  which  takes  place  after 
apoplexy.  Enfeeblement  of  the  mental  powers  most  commonly  persists, 
and  the  motorial  phenomena  remain.  Slight  apoplectic-like  seizures  occur, 
convulsive  movements  and  rigidity  increase,  and  some  little  febrile  excite- 
ment becomes  developed,  which  in  severe  cases  generally  assumes  a 
typhoid  type,  with  brown  tongue  and  rapid  pulse.  From  such  a  condi- 
tion recovery  is  rare,  and  death  may  occur  from  coma,  bedsores,  or 
pneumonia.  But  the  progress  of  cases  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the 
softening  and  its  site.  If  the  patch  be  small,  recovery  is  in  proportion 
more  complete;  and  may  take  place  up  to  a  certain  point.  Soften- 
ing from  thrombosis  or  embolism  is  rarely  recovered  from  completely. 
Aphasia  persists ;  liemiplegia  persists,  and  contractions  may  occur  from 
secondary  lateral  sclerosis  of  the  cord.  The  intellect  becomes  more  and 
more  impaired,  the  patient  becoming  bedridden  and  childish.  Death 
may  occur  also  from  apoplexy,  by  recurrences  of  cerebral  hsemorrhage,  or 
from  inflammation  of  brain  round  the  lesion,  or  simply  from  asthenia. 

Treatment. — The  patient  must  be  kept  quiet  and  clean,  the  bowels 
being  attended  to  daily.  Food  should  be  nutritious,  easy  of  digestion, 
and  not  bulky,  nor  too  abundant.  Stimulants  are  to  be  withheld  (see  under 
"  Cerebral  Hsemorrhage  "  and  "  Hemiplegia  "). 
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tumors  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes;  morbid  growths; 
aneurisms;  entozoa. 

Definition. — New  growths,  parasites,  and  aneurisms,  implicating  the  cerehral 
substance,  the  spinal  cord  or  their  membranes,  or  loth. 

Pathology. — (a.)  History. — Different  forms  of  tumor  occurring  in  the 
brain  have  loeen  described  under  the  following  names  : — (a.)  Simple  cerehral 
tumor  (scleroma),  or  indurated  portions  of  the  brain ;  (5.)  Gliomcta ;  (c.) 
Adenoid,  sarcomata,  or  fleshy  tumors;  (d.)  Strimous  tumor,  tubercular 
deposits  (iyroma) ;  (e.)  Gelatinifcrrm  tumors  {myxomata,  colloma)  ;  (/.)  Adi- 
pose and  lardaceous  tumors  (lipoma) ;  (g.)  Cholesteatoma,  or  pearl-like  tumors ; 
(h.)  Encysted  tumors:  (1.)  Cysticerci  and  echinococci ;  (2.)  Blood-cyst 
(hcematoma) ;  (i.)  Fungoid  tumor ;  (k)  Melanotic  cyst ;  (I.)  Cancers  ; 
(m.)  SypUlomata;  (n.)  Aneurisms  (Craigie,  Rokitansky,  Virchow, 
Niemeyer).  Hence  a  list  of  cerebral  tumors  is  a  list  of  tumors  generally, 
for  every  named  kind  of  tumor  has  been  found  in  the  brain  (see  page 
976,  Vol.  I.) 

(&.)  Causation. — The  origin  and  progress  of  these  tumors  are  very 
obscure ;  but  tuberculosis  and  syphilis  are  sources  of  some  of  them, 
especially  as  scrofulous  deposits  in  the  meninges,  or  as  gummata  commenc- 
ing in  the  pia  or  dura  mater,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

(c.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — Some  tumors  have  special  relations  to  the  brain, 
either  anatomically  or  pathologically.  Of  these  are  the  following : — 
(1.)  The  simple  cerebral  tumor  takes  the  form  of  an  induration,  or  scleroma, 
of  particular  regions.  There  is  an  absence  of  red  colour,  and  the  part 
acquires  the  consistence  of  the  white  of  egg  boiled  hard.  Isolated 
portions  of  brain  in  this  condition  have  all  the  characters  of  a  cerebral 
tumor,  and  have  been  described  as  such  by  Meckel,  Abercrombie, 
Greding,  Bouillaud,  and  others.  It  is  more  correct  to  regard  them,  how- 
ever, as  portions  of  brain  indurated  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  changed 
in  structure  (sclerosis).  On  section  the  part  has  generally  a  pale  yellow 
or  orange-grey  tint,  surrounded  by  some  cerebral  softening.  The  ven- 
tricles contain  fluid ;  and  if  the  indurated  mass  approaches  the  convolu- 
tions, the  membranes  become  opaque,  thickened,  and  adherent  (Craigie). 
It  may  be  regarded  as  the  hard  form  of  the  next  kind  of  tumor — namely, 
(2.)  Gliomata,  which  result  from  germinations  of  the  neuroglia,  or  connective 
tissue  of  the  brain  ;  and  as  they  grow  up  into  tumors,  the  surrounding  or  im- 
plicated nervous  elements  become  destroyed.  Glioma  is  the  true  or  proper 
tumor  of  brain  tissue,  almost  special  to  the  nervous  centres.  Microscopi- 
cally they  consist  of  roundish  nuclei,  distributed  throughout  a  finely 
reticulated  basement  substance.  They  do  not  appear  to  form  circumscribed 
tumors,  but  gradually  to  pass  into  healthy  brain  tissue ;  and  are  never 
seen  to  pass  from  the  brain  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  They 
generally  originate  amongst  the  medullary  substance  of  the  cerebrum. 
They  are  liable  to  hsemorrhagic  exudations  and  fatty  degeneration.  In 
consistence  they  are  between  medullary  cancer  and  healthy  brain ;  firm  and 
tough,  and  otherwise  very  like  brain  tissue,  only  more  pellucid.  On  section 
they  are  seen  to  vary  in  colour  from  a  whitish-yellow  to  a  bright-grey  red, 
translucent  and  highly  vascular.    Such  tumors  have  often  been  taken 
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for  cancers ;  and  they  usually  occur  under  the  fortieth  year  of  life 
(Niemeyer).  (3.)  Adenoid,  sarcomata,  or  fleshy  tumors,  are  usually  attached 
to,  and  seem  to  proceed  from  the  meninges,  generally  from  the  dura  mater 
at  the  base,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sella  tursica  or  petrous  bones,  although 
they  appear  to  be  for  the  most  part  imbedded  in  the  cerebrum.  Origina- 
ting centrally  in  the  neuroglia,  their  usual  seats  are  in  the  optic  thalami, 
corpora  striata  and  quadrigemina,  pons,  cerebral  peduncles,  and  cere- 
bellum. It  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  cord  substance.  Sometimes 
they  contain  cavities  filled  with  fluid.  Microscopically  they  are  seen  to 
consist  of  spindle-shaped  cells,  arranged  in  fibrous-like  strise.  They  differ 
from  cancer  in  being  sharply  bounded,  and  often  inclosed  in  a  vascular 
membrane,  a  continuation  of  jji'a  mater,  from  whicli  they  can  be  turned  out. 
They  are  liable  to  calcareous  degeneration  (Craigie,  Niemeyer,  Virchow). 
(4.)  Strumous  tumors,  as  tubercles  of  the  brain,  or  tyroma,  are  the  most 
frequent  form  of  cerebral  tumors.  They  are  composed  of  matter  of  a 
white  or  pale  surface,  yellow  colour,  firm,  hke  soft  cheese,  but  less  tough, 
granular,  and  but  little  disposed  to  break  down.  The  growth  occurs  in 
various  forms  : — (a.)  As  one  to  four,  five,  or  six  homogeneous  masses  of 
considerable  size,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  walnut,  always  without  blood- 
vessels or  trace  of  organic  structure,  (b.)  Numerous  (30,  40,  to  200) 
minute  spherical  masses  disseminated  through  the  substance  of  the 
brain  (Reil,  Chomel).  They  are  located  most  frequently  in  the  cere- 
lellum  or  cerebrum,  at  its  base;  more  rarely  in  the  central  ganglia.  They 
are  generally  surrounded  by  loose  connective  tissue,  and  on  section 
may  disclose  softening  at  the  centre,  as  tubercular  pus ;  or  the  centre 
is  marked  by  dark  discoloration.  Sometimes  the  main  portion  of  the 
tumor  passes  gradually  into  the  brain  structure  by  a  slightly  translu- 
cent exudation,  consisting  of  young  tubercle  elements  (see  page  1000, 
Vol.  I.).  Such  exudation  indicates  that  growth  is  still  going  on,  that 
scrofula  is  in  the  act  of  tubercle  formation  (Craigie,  Niemeyer).  They 
produce  ventricular  effusions  and  symptoms  similar  to  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus. (5.)  Gclatinifcrm  tumms,  colloids,  or  myxomata,  are  growths  of  a 
peculiar  soft  jelly-like,  translucent  material,  like  thin  glue.  Microscopi- 
cally, they  are  composed  of  variously  formed  cells,  imbedded  in  a  mucous 
hyaline  substance.  They  are  found  most  frequently  in  the  medullary 
substance  of  the  cerebrum,  or  spinal  cord,  or  in  the  membranes.  They  are 
liable  to  undergo  blood  extravasation,  and  to  break  down  in  their  central 
part  into  cyst-like  cavities,  full  of  slimy  fluid.  Sometimes  they  appear  to 
be  congenital,  and  tend  to  grow  large.  The  earliest  indications  of  the 
lesion  were  epileptic  seizures  and  loss  of  memory.  (6.)  Adipose,  lar- 
daceous  tumors,  or  lipoma,  are  usually  small,  nodulated,  and  solid,  attached 
to  the  dura  mater ;  or  they  are  cysts  inclosing  hairs,  fat,  or  oily  fluid, 
with  excrescences  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  cyst.  (7.)  Cholesteatoma, 
pearl-like  or  margaroid  tumors,  consist  of  white  glistening  globular  masses 
like  pearls,  each  mass  varying  in  magnitude  from  the  size  of  a  vetch 
to  a  pea.  The  colour  is  of  a  dead  silvery,  pearly,  or  waxy  grey,  and 
the  aggregation  of  those  form  tumors  varying  in  size  from  a  nut  or 
walnut  to  a  small  pippin  apple.  The  mass  is  generally  irregular  and 
elongated.  They  are  situated  mostly  on  the  base  of  the  brain,  crura, 
or  lower  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  in  the  subarachnoid  areolar  tissue, 
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between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater.  They  sometimes  start  from 
the  cranial  bones  or  meninges.  They  show  no  trace  of  organic  struc- 
ture, and  cliemically  consist  of  cholestrine,  with  concrete  layers  of 
epidermic  cells,  inclosed  in  a  delicate  membrane  (Cruvbilhier,  Craigie, 
Niemeyer).  (8.)  Encysted  tumors  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  the  one  kind 
owing  a  parasitic  source  (see  "Parasites,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  144).  The  parasites 
contained  in  them  are  always  immature,  and  transition  stages  of  tape- 
worm parasites  occur,  such  as  the  cysticerci  or  echinococci.  The  cysticerci  are 
usually  found  in  large  numbers,  and  generally  in  the  grey  substance. 
Occasionally  they  have  commenced  to  undergo  degeneration  (calcareous), 
but  the  hooks  can  generally  be  recognised.  Echinococci,  hydatid  tumors, 
or  watery  bags,  have  been  long  known  as  existing  in  the  brain. 
They  form  large  vesicles,  inclosed  by  their  delicate  germinal  mem- 
brane, already  fully  described  at  p.  199,  Vol.  I.  The  blood  cyst  or 
hsematoma  has  also  been  described  (seep.  413,  Vol.  II.). 

(9.)  Cancers,  in  the  form  of  medullary  fungus  hsematodes,  or  scirrhus, 
are  similar  in  the  brain  to  their  structure  elsewhere,  as  described  at 
p.  955,  Vol.  I.  They  sometimes  start  from  the  brain  itself,  from  the  dura 
mater,  or  the  cranial  bones ;  or,  commencing  in  the  external  soft  parts  of 
the  skull  and  neighbouring  cavities,  especially  the  orbit,  they  infiltrate  by 
the  vessels  and  nerve-sheaths,  and  so  press  into  the  skull.  Although  it  is 
rare  for  cancers  commencing  inside  to  penetrate  the  membranes  and  skull 
bones,  yet  such  growths  frequently  make  their  way  outwards,  and  protrude 
from  the  orbit,  when  they  at  once  commence  to  soften  and  ulcerate.  Such 
tumors  often  commence  symmetrically  (Craigie,  Niemeyer).  Cerebral 
carcinoma  has  been  found  in  a  most  typical  form  as  secondary  to  scirrhus 
of  the  breast.  Its  structure  is  more  hyaline  than  elsewhere,  often  of  the 
nature  of  myeloid  growths,  a  semifluid  or  almost  fluid  pulp,  with  very  large 
giant  cells.  (10.)  Syphilomata  occur  in  the  brain  as  in  other  parts,  as 
gummata  or  nodes,  or  as  diff"use  infiltrations.  They  have  been  already 
described  at  p.  922,  Vol.  I.  (11.)  Aneurisms  oi  the  cerebral  arteries  form 
tumors  generally  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  in  connection  with  the  blood- 
vessels there,  especially  the  basilar  arteries,  those  of  the  corjms  callosum,  and 
the  Sylvian  fissure,  and  the  communicating  artery  of  the  circle  of  Willis. 
Usually  they  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea  or  a  hazel  nut,  but  sometimes  are 
larger  before  they  rupture. 

Symptoms  of  Tumors — 1.  In  the  Brain,  are  not  characteristic  as  distin- 
guished from  softening,  abscess,  or  local  lesions,  already  described.  They 
present  the  greatest  variety,  and  all  produce  certain  common  changes  in  the 
•contiguous  cerebral  substance.  All  of  them  tend  to  some  extent  to  derange 
the  capillary  circulation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  and  to  that  extent 
they  tend  to  produce  symptoms  of  cerebral  irritation.  The  greater  the 
vascularity  and  congestion  of  the  tumor,  the  greater  will  be  the  infiltration 
of  the  whole  brain  by  serum.  In  connection  with  the  membranes,  excite- 
ment and  congestion  of  the  pia  mater  and  grey  substance  of  the  hemispheres 
are  attended  with  peculiar  psychical  phenomena,  and  often  by  the  symp- 
toms of  effusion  into  the  ventricles.  Chronic  headache  and  epileptiform 
attacks  are  most  common,  and  when  the  vascular  excitement  of  tumor  and 
brain  is  at  the  greatest,  then  loss  of  memory  and  of  intellect,  and  the 
occurrence  of  convulsions  or  palsy,  are  the  results.    In  some  cases  head- 
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ache  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  in  association  with  vertigo  and 
vomiting.  If  the  growth  of  the  tumor  is  slow,  and  its  size  small,  little 
influence  may  be  exercised  on  the  general  functions  of  the  brain;  but 
according  to  its  locality  will  certain  special  indications  occur.  There 
is  an  utter  absence  of  constant  symptoms  pathognomonic  of  tumors  of 
the  brain ;  and  the  diagnosis  must  be  made  (a.)  from  the  history  of  the 
case ;  (b.)  the  physiological  phenomena  indicating  the  location  of  lesions 
at  a  point  where  tumors  are  known  to  be  common  and  other  lesions 
rare ;  (c.)  from  peculiarities  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  history  of 
the  case  may  show  an  exciting  cause  for  brain  disease — e.g.,  parasites, 
syphilis,  diseases  of  the  heart  (hypertrophy,  or  of  the  valves),  or  of  the  arteries 
(degeneration),  cancers,  scrofula,  injury  to  head,  caries  of  petrous  hone.  If  it 
is  considered  that  a  tumor  is  the  lesion,  its  nature  may  also  be 
recognised  from  some  of  the  causes  of  brain  disease.  The  symptoms 
may  be  of  brain  disease  or  lesion,  but  cannot  be  otherwise  regarded 
as  indicating  a  tumor ;  and  tumors  may  reach  a  large  size  without  induc- 
ing symptoms,  provided  their  growth  is — (1.)  slow;  (2.)  not  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  central  ganglia ;  (3.)  not  in  the  vicinity  of  vessels,  so  as  to  interfere 
with  the  flow  of  blood  to  and  from  the  brain ;  (4.)  not  vascular  in  them- 
selves, so  as  to  swell  at  times  from  overfulness  of  blood,  or  suddenly 
decrease  from  containing  less  blood ;  (5.)  not  of  such  a  kind  as  will  com- 
press capillaries,  so  as  to  cause  such  a  change  in  the  brain  as  will  lead  to 
loss  of  function  of  the  part  and  its  connections  where  the  tumor  is  located. 

The  more  important  symptoms  which  tumors  may  induce  are; — (1.) 
Severe,  persistent,  and  sometimes  intermittent  headache  is  often  for 
a  long  time  the  only  symptom  indicative  of  brain  disease — presumably 
tumor,  if  the  headache  is  usually  intense  and  severe.  The  continuous- 
ness  of  the  headache  may  be  interrupted  in  the  case  of  vascular  tumors, 
when  fulness  or  emptiness  of  vessels  may  cause  exacerbations  of  pain. 
Constant  pain  referred  to  the  back  of  the  head  may  point  to  a  stretched 
tentorium  as  the  probable  site  of  a  tumor  in  the  posterior  cerebral  fossa. 
(2.)  Giddiness  and  vomiting  accompanying  headache  also  point  to  brain- 
lesion,  and  confirm  the  probability  of  tumor.  Vertigo  is  rarely  absent ; 
sometimes  it  is  the  first  symptom,  and  often  it  is  the  most  constant. 
It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  tubercular  tumors  of  children.  (3.) 
Local  symptoms  consist  of  hyperccsthesia,  neuralgia,  formication,  twitching, 
partial  ancesthesia,  partial  paralysis — all  of  which  may  commence  before 
headache.  Such  symptoms  are  referable  to  disturbances  of  circulation  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lesion,  and  are  not  pathognomonic,  because  they  are 
associated  with  so  many  other  lesions;  but  if  these  phenomena  are  hmited 
to  cranial  nerves,  they  are  suspiciously  indicative  of  brain  disease — probably 
tumor.  (4.)  Lastly,  cerebral  tumors  sometimes  cause  blindness;  and  when 
blindness  is  due  to  cerebral  tumor,  the  ophthalmoscope  furnishes  impor- 
tant information,  as  shown  in  the  changes  of  the  optic  disc,  (a.)  Simple 
swelling  of  the  optic  papillae,  with  great  tortuosity  of  the  vena  centralis, 
indicates  obstructed  venous  circulation,  most  frequently  seen  with  tumors 
encroaching  on  the  orbit  from  within.  (6.)  Slight  inflammatory  swelling 
of  the  optic  papillae,  with  less  distinct  venous  hyperaemia  and  inflammation 
of  retina,  occur  with  inflammation  of  optic  nerve  and  its  membranes, 
extending  to  the  retina,    (c.)  Atrophy  of  optic  nerve  from  a  tumor,  or 
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from  meningitis.  (5.)  If  the  symptoms  have  come  on  so  slowly  and  grad- 
ually as  that  the  commencement  cannot  be  fixed,  the  fact  points  to  tumor 
rather  than  to  any  other  lesion ;  unless  where  the  tumors  are  vascular,  when 
the  symptoms  may  appear  suddenly  in  consequence  of  vascular  changes 
within  the  cranium.  (6.)  Epileptiform  convulsions  occur  more  frequently 
from  cerebral  tumors  than  from  any  other  cerebral  lesion,  and  especially 
when  the  tumors  are  located  in  the  cerebrum,  and  near  the  cortical  sub- 
stance. When  the  tumor  perforates  it  is  usually  through  the  parietal  or 
temporal  bones ;  less  often  through  the  occipital,  when  it  may  sometimes 
be  seen  to  move  with  respiration.  (7.)  The  general  functions  and  organic 
processes  of  the  body  are  sluggish,  pulse  slow,  and  respirations  under  the 
normal ;  bowels  constipated,  and  urine  scanty.  The  body  may  increase 
in  bulk,  or  marasmus  may  be  excessive,  with  bedsores  and  dropsy  of  the 
feet  and  ankles.  (8.)  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  there  is  increasing 
failure  of  memory  and  hebetude.  Aphasia  may  occur ;  or  the  patient  may 
become  incoherent  in  speech,  or  fatuous  or  furious  as  to  his  conduct. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  may  lose  or  fail  to  exercise  control  over  his 
evacuations,  or  he  becomes  delirious  or  maniacal,  or  he  may  give  way  to 
boisterous  laughter,  or  become  low-spirited  and  apt  to  cry  (Beistowe). 

2.  In  the  Cerebellum,  tumors  may  exist  without  causing  any  symptoms. 
They  occur  only  when  the  middle  lobe  is  affected.  The  most  important 
signs  are  : — (1.)  The  reeling  gait,  the  ataxy  being  almost  invariably  con- 
fined to  the  legs  and  body.  (2.)  A  peculiar  form  of  vertigo,  extremely 
severe,  and  sometimes  permanent.  It  sometimes  occurs  before  the  reeling 
gait  is  noticed ;  and  also  when  the  patient  is  in  the  recumbent  position ; 
but  it  is  most  marked  when  he  sits  up  in  bed  or  attempts  to  walk.  It  gets 
worse  on  closing  the  eyes,  and  is  relieved  by  support.  These  two  signs 
must  be  coexistent  to  indicate  cerebellar  tumor  (Althaus,  Lancet,  May  8, 
1880). 

3.  In  the  Spinal  Cord,  symptoms  of  tumor  are  due  to  irritation  or 
destruction  from  compression  of  its  substance,  or  involvement  of  the  roots 
of  the  nerves,  which  have  been  already  described  under  "  Paralysis." 

Prognosis. — Always  unfavourable.  Death  by  coma  is  the  most  usual 
termination,  either  directly  or  by  intercurrent  disease. 

Treatment. — Under  such  circumstances  medicinal  treatment  can  be  only 
palliative :  the  patient  may  be  protected  as  much  as  possible  from  hyper- 
semia  of  the  brain  aggravating  the  morbid  state.  His  nutrition  and  mode 
of  life  must  be  regulated,  and  also  the  functions  of  the  bowels.  Apoplectic 
or  local  inflammatory  attacks  may  be  met  by  local  blood-letting  and  cold 
compresses.  Hypodermic  injections  of  morphia  are  also  to  be  used  in 
suitable  cases.  If  syphilis  exists,  or  is  suspected,  anti-syphilitic  remedies 
are  at  once  to  be  adopted. 

(5.)  The  influence  of  nervous  diseases  over  processes  of  nutrition  consequent 
on  lesions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  and  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  exhibits 
itself  mainly  in  affections  of  the  skin,  the  connective  tissue,  the  muscle?, 
the  articulations,  and  the  viscera,  especially  the  bladder.  These  secondary 
affections  are  at  first  inflammatory.  They  make  their  appearance  with 
incredible  quickness,  and  proceed  with  great  rapidity  in  their  development 
after  the  lesions  of  nerves,  or  nerve  centres,  are  set  up  which  cause  these 
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trophic  affections.  They  are  like  the  ulcerations  of  the  cornea  which 
come  on  after  section  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Eschars,  for  example,  may 
form  on  the  sacrum  the  second  or  third  day  after  an  accident  causing 
compression  and  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord ;  or  a  few  days  after 
cerebral  haemorrhage.  The  primary  lesions  of  the  nerve-centres  which 
influence  the  trophic  conditions  are  irritative  or  inflammatory,  and 
ultimately  destructive  in  their  effects.  These  secondary  trophic  affec- 
tions are  mainly  brought  about  by — (1.)  Lesions  of  peripheral  nerves, 
either  traumatic  or  idiopathic.  (2.)  Lesions  of  spinal  cord  and  medulla 
oblongata.  (3.)  Lesions  of  certain  portions  of  the  encephalon.  The  nerve 
lesions  give  rise  to — (1.)  Skin  affections,  of  the  nature  of  eruptions  (limited 
to  the  region  of  distribution  of  a  single  sensory  nerve),  such  as  vesicles 
and  bullae  in  the  form  of  zona  {herpes  zoster),  pemphigoid  eruptions, 
cutaneous  redness,  glossy  skin  (smooth,  pale,  bloodless),  Avhich  wastes  and 
becomes  very  thin.  (2.)  Affections  of  the  muscles,  in  rapid  wasting 
and  loss  of  electrical  contractility.  A  form  of  progressive  facial  hemi- 
atrophy may  be  referred  to  here,  in  which  the  trophic  functions  of 
the  fifth  nerve  are  especially  implicated,  the  atrophy  being  Umited  to 
the  parts  supplied  by  this  nerve.  In  some  cases  there  are  evidences 
of  positive  lesions  of  other  cranial  nerves,  such  as  paralysis  or  irritation 
of  the  sympathetic,  of  the  abduccus,  of  the  auditory  and  glosso-pharyngeal, 
as  well  as  alteration  of  nerve  nuclei  in  the  medulla  (Banister,  Journ. 
of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  Oct.,  1876).  (3.)  Affections  of  joints — e.g., 
subacute  inflammations,  terminating  in  anchylosis.  (4.)  Affections  of  the 
hones — e.g.,  periostitis,  followed  by  necrosis.  These  secondary  lesions  occur 
spontaneously  without  the  intervention  of  pressure ;  and  after  irritative 
lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata.  It  is  only  when  the 
lesions  affect  the  system  of  motor  nerve-cells  in  the  cord  that  deterioration 
of  muscular  nutrition  takes  place.  The  affections  of  the  spinal  cord  which 
determine  grave  disorders  in  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  are — (1.)  Acute 
central  myelitis.  (2.)  Spinal  apoplexy.  (3.)  Irritative  lesions  caused  by  fractures 
and  luxations.  (4.)  Affections  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  anterior  cornua,  as  in 
infantile  spinal  paralysis,  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  In  locomotor  ataxia, 
cutaneous  affections  may  be  noticed  of  the  nature  of — {a)  pajmlar  or  lichenoid 
eruptions;  (b.)  urticaria;  (c.)  zona;  (d.)  pustular  eruptions  analogous  to  erythema. 
Partial  lesions  of  the  encephalon  may  also  give  rise  to  zona,  as  after  hemi- 
plegia. Eschars  of  rapid  development :  decubitus  acutus,  or  acute  bedsore, 
shows  itself  as  an  erythematous  patch,  on  which  vesiculse  and  bullae  rapidly 
develop,  terminating  in  mortification  of  the  skin  and  subjacent  tissue. 
It  usually  occupies  the  sacro-gluteal  regions ;  or  on  parts  subjected  to 
very  slight  pressure  for  a  short  time,  or  even  on  parts  without  pressure. 
It  occurs  in  cases  of  apoplexy  from  cerebral  haemorrhage,  or  from  soften- 
ing of  the  brain,  and  spinal  lesions.  It  occurs  on  the  paralysed  side, 
from  the  second  to  the  fourth  day  after  the  attack,  and  is  symptomatic 
of  circumscribed  cerebral  disease.  Its  appearance  gives  ground  for  an 
unfavourable  prognosis.  Bedsore  from  myelitis  and  injury  of  the  spinal 
cord  affects  especially  the  sacral  region  in  the  middle  space  extending 
symmetrically  on  either  side.  Affections  of  the  joints  and  joint-ends  of 
bones  are  either  acute  or  subacute.  They  appear  in  cases  of  traumatic 
lesion  of  the  cord,  and  occupy  the  joints  of  the  paralysed  limbs;  in 
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myelitis  from  tumors  or  Pott's  disease,  primary  syphilis,  and  in  recent 
hemiplegia  connected  with  cerebral  softening.  The  chronic  forms  depend 
on  lesions  of  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  grey  axis,  and  occur  chiefly  in 
posterior  sclerosis  (locomotor  ataxy),  and  in  certain  cases  of  progressive 
muscular  atrophy.  Other  forms  of  these  secondary  lesions  are — visceral 
ecchymosis,  nephritis,  and  cystitis,  as  complications  of  irritative  spinal  affec- 
tions, with  discharge  of  purulent,  bloody,  ammoniacal,  and  fetid  urine. 
These  visceral  and  cutaneous  lesions  are  mainly  due  to  involvement, 
either  of  sensory  nerves  or  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  posterior  to  the 
central  canal,  or  the  immediately  adjoining  portions  of  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord  or  ganglia  at  base  of  brain.  The  lesions  which 
determine  muscular  and  arthritic  mischief  are  situated  either  in  the  course 
of  motor  nerves  or  in  their  nuclei  of  origin. 

(6.)  Progressively  ascending,  descending,  and  collateral  lesions  are  often  the 
slow  result  of  the  many  circumscribed  affections  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord, 
and  nerves,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  consideration  in  some  of  the 
previous  pages.   Degenerative  changes  follow  the  existence  of  the  primary 
lesions  in  the  slow  course  of  time,  either  in  the  nervous  tissue  above 
them,  below  them,  or  in  both  directions.     The  degeneration  may  also 
spread  laterally.     When,  for  example,  hsemorrhagic  foci  are  of  long 
standing  they  give  rise  to  various  secondary  changes,  not  only  of  the  parts 
in  their  immediate  vicinity,  but  of  others  in  distant  regions  (see  pp.  95, 
395,  422,  467,  ante).    This  secondary  degeneration  (first  made  out  by 
Tiirck  in  1851,  and  subsequently  confirmed  by  Vulpian,  Charcot,  and 
Bouchard)  consists  essentially  of  an  atrophy  of  the  nerve  fibres,  and 
the  development  in  their  place  of  connective  tissue,  or  the  substratum 
I  of  a  structureless  homogeneous  material  (Dr.  Feed.  Taylor).  When 
the  extravasation  is  situated  in   the  corpus  striatum  involving  the 
internal  capsules,  the  path  of  descending  degeneration  seems  to  be  in 
a  band-like  form,  along  the  motor  tract,  through  the  crus  cerebri,  the 
I  pons,  and  the  anterior  pyramids.     Within  the  latter,  the  degenerative 
1  process  passes  over,  in  its  descent,  to  the  other  side  of  the  medulla,  and 
I  may  thence  continue  its  course  downwards  through  the  entire  length 
of  the  spinal  cord,  occupying  especially  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
lateral  white  column.    It  may  also  affect  the  cord,  to  some  extent,  on 
j  the  same  side  with  the  lesion,  when  it  is  confined  to  the  inner  part  of 
jthe  anterior  column  (Nothnagel).     In  a  case  of  brain  disease  with 
degeneration  of  the  cord,  described  by  Dr.  Fred.  Taylor,  involving  all  the 
white  matter  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  cerebrum,  and  running  down 
tongue-like  into  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  involving  the  posterior 
lextremity  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  of  the  corpus  striatum,  the  corpora 
geniculata  and  posterior  portions  of  the  optic  thalami  were  involved  in  a 
mass  of  gelatinous  material.    The  spinal  degeneration  was  so  complete, 
that  in  every  part  of  the  spinal  axis  the  whole  area  of  every  section  in  the 

iyramidal  strands  was  diseased;  and  the  degeneration  corresponded 
recisely  in  the  crus,  pons,  medulla,  and  spinal  cord,  with  the  course  of 
he  pyramidal  tracts  {Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  179,  1879). 
-lesions  situated  outside  the  ganglia  in  the  centrum  ovale,  if  they  attain 
ertain  dimensions,  also  produce  descending  sclerosis,  if  they  are  not  too 
VOL.  IL  2  H 
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far  off  the  base  of  tlie  corona  radiata,  also  cortical  lesions  of  some  depth 
and  extent  (implicating  grey  and  white  matter)  of  the  ascending  parietal 
and  ascending  frontal  convolutions,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  parietal 
and  frontal  lobes  determine  consecutive  sclerosis.  When  lesions  occupy 
the  lower  part  of  the  cord,  degeneration  changes  gradually  ascend  through 
the  posterior  columns,  on  either  side  of  the  posterior  median  fissure. 

General  atrq>hy  of  the  Irain  is  a  secondary  change  which  also  sometimes 
occurs. 


DISSEMINATED   SCLEROSIS;   MULTIPLE   SCLEROSIS — Syn.,  INSULAR 
SCLEROSIS  (MoXON),  CHARCOT'S  DISEASE  (AlTHAUS). 

French  Eq.,  ScUrose  en  plaques  dissiminks  (Charcot). 

Definition. — Clinically,  the  condition  is  characterised  hj  disorders  of  vision 
(mainly  from  oscillation  of  the  eyeialls),  speech,  and  intellect;  and  by  tremors  of  the 
head,  neck,  trunk,  and  limits,  which  svpervene  only  on  furposive  movements. 
There  is  also  gradually  supervening  paralysis  (with  contraction),  mainly  of  the 
lower  extremities.  These  conditions  are  due  to  hardening  which  invades  the 
cerelrum,  the  pons  Varolii,  the  cerebellum,  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  spinal 
cord,  in  small  round  spots  or  patches  of  a  greyish  colour  and  of  irregular 
outline. 

Pathology. — {a)  History. — Cruveilhier  and  Carswell  first  illustrated 
this  disease.  Tiirck,  Eindfleisch,  Zenker,  and  Frommann,  afterwards 
contributed  data  for  its  recognition.  Up  to  1858  it  had  not  foimd  any 
description  in  this  country ;  and  to  Charcot  especially  we  owe  almost 
all  our  knowledge  of  the  morbid  anatomy  and  the  recent  clinical  details 
which  pertain  to  it. 

(&.)  Causcdion. — Women  rather  than  men  are  its  subjects,  between  twenty 
and  twenty-five  years  of  age.  It  rarely  occurs  after  thirty;  and  its 
patients  rarely  reach  the  age  of  forty.  Wet  and  cold,  prolonged  anxiety, 
moral  influences,  and  certain  acute  diseases,  such  as  cholera  and  enteric 
fever,  are  also  said  to  have  been  active  agents  in  setting  it  up. 

(c.)  Morbid  Anatomy.— The  sclerotic  patches  are  of  a  grey  colour,  forming 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  healthy  tissue  (white)  in  which  they  are 
imbedded.  They  resemble  the  grey  matter,  but  become  of  a  pink  colour 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  contain  numerous  blood-vessels.  They  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  central  ganglia  and  in  the  antero-lateral  columns  of 
the  cord;  and,  also,  in  certain  peripheral  nerves,  such  as  the  olfactory, 
optic,  and  fifth ;  and  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  nerve  roots.  There 
is  thickening  of  the  neuroglia  round  the  patch,  the  nuclei  being  more 
bulky  and  numerous;  hence  the  nerve  tubes  are  separated,  and  He 
at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other.  The  myehne  cylinder,  or  white 
substance  of  Schwann,  is  wasted,  and  the  cylinder  axis  may  be  hyper- 
trophied.  Centrically,  the  nerve  tubes  become  more  and  more  wasted; 
the  cylinder  axis  has  enlarged,  while  the  white  myeline  cylinder  has 
almost  quite  disappeared.  The  neuroglia  becomes  more  transparent^ 
and  in  some  places  is  replaced  by  ordinary  connective  tissue.  In  tihe 
centre  of  the  patch  the  neuroglia  appears  predominant,  or  at  any  rate  the 
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elements  of  sclerosis ;  the  nuclei  are  less  numerous  and  bulky.  Carmine 
ceases  to  colour  them.  No  myeline  is  seen;  and  the  cylinder  axis  is 
reduced  in  size.  The  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  are  thickened  in  the 
peripheral  zone,  mainly  from  germination  of  nuclei,  which  continue  more 
numerous  in  the  central  portions  of  the  patch,  so  that  the  calibre  of 
the  vessels  is  considerably  reduced.  Free  oil-globules  and  granule-cells 
stud  the  outer  portions  of  the  patch,  and  accumulate  within  the  lymphatic 
sheaths  of  the  vessels.  Corpora  amylacese  tend  to  become  developed  in 
the  course  of  the  vessels.  It  is  thus  a  chronic  form  of  interstitial  myelo- 
encephalitis. 

Symptoms. — The  expression  and  mental  condition  of  the  patient  are 
changed.  The  glance  vague  and  uncertain,  the  lips  pendulous  and  apart, 
give  a  sad,  weak  or  fatuous  aspect.  Memory  fails,  the  conceptions  are 
slow ;  intellectual  and  emotional  faculties  are  generally  impaired.  There  is 
general  indifference  to  all  that  goes  on.  Mania  or  dementia  may  super- 
vene. With  regard  to  pcmdysis  and  contracture,  paresis  affects  especially  the 
lower  limbs  at  an  early  period,  commencing  generally  in  one  leg.  The 
movements  do  not  suggest  inco-ordination.  After  the  other  leg  becomes 
affected,  the  weakness  extends  to  the  arms,  and  increases  generally  till 
I  motor  power  is  absolutely  lost,  and  tremors  diminish  till  they  finally  cease. 
Muscular  sense,  reflex  and  electrical  contractility,  remain  unimpaired 
previous  to  the  paralysis.  There  is  no  paralysis  of  bladder  or  rectum, 
and  the  muscles  retain  their  form,  bulk,  and  tonicity.  They  retain 
galvanic  and  faradic  contractility.  The  lower  limbs,  under  various  forms 
of  excitement,  or  without  any  apparent  cause,  become  suddenly  stiffened 
in  extension  and  pressed  against  each  other  •  and  so  continuing  for  some 
h6urs  or  days.    These  attacks  are  at  first  separated  by  long  intervals,  but 

i  sooner  or  later  the  rigid  extension  of  the  muscles  becomes  permanent,  and 
the  limbs  lie  in  close  apposition,  and  cannot  be  separated.  The  limbs 
may  sometimes  be  flexed  at  the  joints.  At  a  later  period  the  arms  may 
be  affected  like  the  legs,  and  pressed  against  the  sides.    The  disease 

i  usually  commences  with  cerebral  symptoms,  such  as  double  vision  and 
vertigo,  followed  by  embarrassment  of  speech  and  nystagmus.  Weak- 
ness of  the  lower  extremities,  more  or  less  remittent,  may  precede  the 
cerebral  symptom  for  some  months,  or  even  years,  without  pain  or  loss 
of  sensation.  Towards  the  end  the  appetite  fails,  and  the  patient  is 
liable  to  diarrhoea.  Intelligence  fails,  and  the  patient  becomes  fatuous. 
Evacuations  are  passed  involuntarily,  the  bladder  inflames,  and  bedsores 
form.  The  pulse  is  quickened,  and  the  temperature  rises  to  103°  or  104° 
Fahr.  The  symptoms  may  be  arranged  in  groups  : — (1.)  A  peculiar  form 
of  tremors,  somcAvhat  rhythmical  in  character,  and  only  manifest  when 
purposive  movements  of  a  certain  extent  are  made.  They  cease  completely 
during  sleep,  and  when  the  limbs  are  at  rest.  (2.)  Signs  which  point  to 
intracranial  lesions.  (3.)  Paralysis  and  contracture.  As  to  the  tremors, 
any  muscular  effort  whatever  causes  them,  and  the  more  precise  the  object 
to  be  attained,  the  more  tremulous  are  the  tremors,  which  increase  in 
tumultuousness  as  the  task  approaches  completion.  Efforts  to  restrain 
movement  cause  the  movements  to  become  more  intense.  The  signs 
which  point  to  intracranial  lesions  are  especially — (1.)  Affections  of  the 
eyes,  such  as  double  vision,  nystagmus,    (2.)  Defects  of  speech,  such 
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as  slow  and  drawling  utterance — a  pause  after  each  syllable,  each  of 
which  is  slowly  spoken  and  imperfectly  pronounced.  Speech  may  become 
unintelligible.  (3.)  Vertigo  is  an  early  symptom  in  three-fourths  of  the 
cases.  It  is  generally  gyratory,  in  paroxysms  of  short  duration.  All  the 
objects  seem  to  sj^in  round  the  patient  and  he  with  them. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  locomotor  ataxy  by  the 
nature  of  the  tremors,  and  by  the  presence  of  nystagmus;  and  from 
tabes  and  paralysis  agitans  by  the  presence  of  vertigo.  The  trembling, 
combined  with  the  cerebral  phenomena,  are  pathognomonic.  Anatomically 
a  certain  number  of  axes  cylinders  are  present  in  the  otherwise  completely 
altered  tissue  of  the  sclerosed  patches ;  which  do  not  exist  in  the  sclerosis 
of  the  posterior  columns  which  is  characteristic  of  progressive  locomotor 
ataxy,  in  which  want  of  co-ordination  is  increased  when  the  patient  closes 
his  eyes,  which  is  not  the  case  in  this  disease.* 

Prognosis. — The  disease  may  last  from  six  to  ten  years.  Death 
generally  takes  place  by  pneumonia,  phthisis,  cystitis,  dysentery,  or 
apoplectic  attacks,  bedsores,  or  failure  of  the  nutritive  powers. 

(7.)  Peripheral,  central,  and  refleo:  sources  of  disease,  with  some  of  their 
consequences,  have  been  already  illustrated  under  the  topic  of  Bejlex  Para- 
plegia (page  370,  ante). 


IMPAIRMENT  AND  LOSS  OF  POWER  OF  SPEECH  :  APHASIA,  APHEMIA, 
AMNESIA. 

The  nervous  arrangements  for  the  physiological  movements  of 
articulate  speech  are  situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  pons,  and  corpora 
striata ;  and  the  diseases  connected  with  lesions  in  these  parts  have  been 

*  In  1875,  Dr.  W.  Erb,  Professor  at  Heidelberg,  described  a  form  of  sclerosis  which  in 
its  symptoms  is  sharply  characterised,  and  distinguished  from  the  great  group  of  spinal 
paralyses— the  "tabic  diseases."  He  named  the  affection  "spastic  spinal  paralysis," 
equivalent  to  the  "  tahes  dorsalis  spasmodique,"  or  "■  amyotropJiiclateral  sclerosis,  of  Char- 
cot. The  gait  of  the  patient  is  characteristic,  and  to  be  distinguished  from  the  gait  in 
common  paralysis,  where  the  patient  walks  in  a  shuffling  manner,  dragging  his  feet  after 
him,  with  the  tips  of  the  toes  pointed  to  the  ground  and  his  heels  raised  up.  It  is  also  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  ataxic  gait,  in  which  the  patient  throws  his  feet  forwards  aad 
outwards  with  considerable  force,  bringing  the  heel  to  the  ground  first,  and  if  his  eyes 
are  not  on  the  ground  to  see  his  feet,  he  reels  and  staggers  like  a  drunken  man.  In 
t\ie  spastic  spinal  paralysis  of  Erb,  the  gait  is  described  as  "silastic."  The  patient 
walks,  or  rather  runs.  The  feet  while  they  seem  to  stick  to  the  ground,  yet  the  tips 
of  the  toes  come  in  contact  with  obstacles,  and  catch  in  every  hindrance  or  inequality 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  that  the  gait  is  a  "  hojiping  elevation  of  the  whole  body," 
which  is  bent  forwards,  the  legs  keeping  close  together  at  the  knees.  The  legs  are  thus 
dragged  behind,  the  feet  appearing  to  stick  to  the  ground,  and  to  be  moved  forward 
with  great  difficulty.  There  is  great  muscular  tension,  and  reflex  contractures  occur 
in  the  various  groups  of  muscles  which  are  set  in  action  in  walking.  The  sclerosis  is 
said  to  be  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord  ;  but  the  existence  and  jmsition  of  the 
lesion  have  not  yet  been  verified  hy  posi-7nortem  examination  ;  and  it  i-emains  still  to  be 
proved  whether  the  group  of  symptoms  of  this  affection  described  by  Erb  and  Charcot, 
belongs  to  lateral  sclerosis  or  not.  The  irritative  phenomena  consist  of  heavy,  drag- 
ging, and  tearing  pains  in  the  loins  and  legs,  burning  feelings  or  sensation  of  cold  in 
different  parts  of  the  skin.  The  pains  are  not  so  severe  as  in  tabes.  The  initial 
feebleness  begins  in  the  lower  extremities,  first  in  one  leg,  and  then  in  the  other.  In 
the  older  and  graver  cases  there  is  complete  paralysis.    There  is  an  early  tendency  to 
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already  described,  especially  in  relation  to  impairment  of  the  muscular 
and  nervous  apparatus.  The  utterances  of  intelligent  language  in  the 
expression  of  syllables,  words,  and  sentences,  depend  on  the  integrity  of  a 
definite  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  hemispheres.  The  main  current 
of  speech  flows  through  the  left  hemisphere;  less  through  the  right. 
Hence,  the  left  hemisphere  is  chiefly  trained  to  speech  in  infancy  and 
youth  with  right-handed  people,  as  well  as  for  combined  voluntary  move- 
ments. Most  people  are  left-brained  and  right-handed.  Dr.  Broadbent 
has  usually  found  the  third  frontal  convolution  larger  on  the  left  side 
than  on  the  right.  The  posterior  part  of  this  convolution  has  also  more 
abundant  and  complicated  connections  with  other  convolutions  than  any 
other  part  of  the  brain.  Besides  central  and  callosal  fibres  (and  of  the 
former,  very  many  pass  directly  down  to  the  lenticular  nucleus),  it  receives 
numerous  fibres  from  the  fasciculus  uncinatus,  from  the  convolutions  of 
the  insula,  and  from  the  adjacent  convolutions  along  the  upper  edge  of 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  it  is  further  connected  by  associated  fibres  with  the 
frontal  and  parietal  gyri.  In  the  complicated  structures  of  this  convolu- 
tion, its  anatomical  fitness  may  be  recognised  for  the  outlet  of  language. 
In  structural  relations  there  is  no  marked  diff'erence  between  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  two  sides  (Dodds,  1.  c,  p.  652).  If  the  power  is  lost  on  the 
left  side  by  the  subsequent  education  of  the  right  hemisphere,  it  may  still 
be  made  efficient  for  speech  (see  Sharpey  on  "  Education  of  the  Brain 
in  Old  Persons,"  in  Brain,  April,  1879).  After  destruction  of  the  area 
for  language,  emotional  language  and  the  power  of  using  interjections — to 
swear,  and  to  say  "  yes  "  and  "  no  " — are  still  possible. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  to  localise  the  faculty  of  speech-,. 
Those  of  Bouillaud,  Dax,  and  Broca,  may  be  taken  as  representative  of 
these  diff'erent  theories. 

(1.)  Bouillaud's  theory  places  the  psycho-motor  centre  for  the  expression, 
of  language  by  speech  in  the  anterior  lobes,  including  the  ascending- 
frontal  and  the  central  lobe  or  insula.  His  views  have  been,  on  the  whole,, , 
amply  vindicated  (Dodds,  Journal  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  464,, 
1878). 

(2.)  Dax's  theory  maintains  that  the  faculty  of  language  (the  psycho- 
motor centre  for  speech)  is  seated  in  the  left  hemisphere  only — a  theory 
which  cannot  be  maintained  in  its  entirety;  but  which,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  apparently  holds  good  (Dodds,  1.  c). 

(3.)  Broca's  theory  holds  that  the  speech-centre  is  always  and  only 
present  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  left  frontal  convolution — that  is,  the 
part  whose  integrity  is  necessary  for  intelligent  language.  It  is  that  con- 
volution which  is  trained  for  the  verbal  expressions  of  thoughts  and  ideas.. 
The  area  of  lesion  destructive  of  speech  is  limited,  and  generally  due  tO' 
embolism  of  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery.  The  theory  is  open  to  criticisnai 
(Dodds,  1.  c.) :  (1.)  It  may  be  disproved  so  far  as  it  avers  the  constant 
and  uniform  left-sidedness  of  the  speech-centre,  which  is  not  so  unilateral 

cramps  (Chakcot).  There  is  increased  fefiex  excitability  of  the  tendons,  which 
increases  -with  the  duration  of  the  disease  ;  especially  is  this  so  with  the  patellar 
tendon.  This  disease  is  to  be  distinguished  from  chronic  transverse  myelitis,  tabes 
dorsalis,  chronic  atrophy  of  the  anterior  cornua,  multiple  sclerosis,  and  paralysis  of  the 
Cauda  equina,  and  from  cerebral  hemiplegia  (Saundby,  in  the  London  Med.  Record, 
Nov.  15,  and  Dec.  15,  1877). 
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as  is  generally  supposed ;  and,  (2.)  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  posterior 
part  of  the  third  frontal  convolution  includes  the  actual  limits  of  the 
centre.  In  some  instances  the  speech-centre  is  on  the  right  side.  Aphasia 
has  occurred  with  complete  integrity  of  the  third  left  frontal  convolution, 
and  cases  of  positive  lesion  of  this  convolution  without  aphasia. 

Dr.  Dodds  would  therefore  extend  and  enunciate  Broca's  theory  as 
follows  : — "  That  there  are  two  speech-centres — one  on  either  side — contained 
in  the  island  of  Reil,  the  lowest  part  of  the  ascending  frontal,  and  the 
posterior  part  of  the  third  frontal  convolution;  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the   centre   on  the   left  side  (though  exceptionally  ■  that  on  the 
right),  is  of  pre-eminent  im])ortance ;  hut  in  either  case,  the  other  centre 
always  plays  an  active,  though  secondary  part  in  the  production  of  speech." 
He  is  also  of  opinion  that  from  the  bilateral  co-ordination  of  the  lower 
centres,  speech  may  be  carried  on  though  either  centre  be  destroyed — 
with  difficulty  if  it  be  the  leading,  with  comparative  ease  if  it  be  the  non- 
leading  centre  that  is  destroyed.     In  the  former  case  the  difficulty 
(amounting  frequently  to  practical  impossibility)  of  re-establishing  the 
power  of  speech,  will  depend  upon  the  age  of  the  patient,  his  mental 
condition,  the  state  of  the  channels  of  sensation  (e.g.,  hearing  and  sight), 
through  which  he  may  be  reached,  and  on  his  aptitude  for  learning  to  take 
the  first  step,  as  it  were,  with  the  opposite  side  (DoDDS  and  Hughlings 
Jackson).     Precision  in  localisation  of  lesion  in  aphasia  is  of  para- 
mount importance.     Broca's  theory  thus  extended  has  so  far  demon- 
strated positively  that  disease  of  the  left  supposed  centre  can  produce,  ' 
and  almost  invariably  does  produce,  ataxic  aphasia;  and  it  has  also 
been  shov^'n,  that  in  rare  cases  aphasia  can  likewise  be  caused  by  disease 
of  the  right  supposed  centre.     Hence  it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted 
that  the  speech-centre  is  included  in  the  island  of  Eeil,  the  lower  part 
of  the  ascending  frontal,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  frontal 
of  either  side,  destruction  of  which  must  cause  ataxic  aphasia.    But  there 
are  still  cases  unexplained  even  by  this  comj^rehensive  theory.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  facts  which  lend  proba])ility  to  the  view  that  the  co-ordinating 
centre  is  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  frontal,  and  the  adjacent  part  of 
the  ascending  frontal;  and  that  the  seat  of  the  "  motor  "  memory  of  names  is 
in  the  island  of  Eeil,  while  the  anterior  frontal  convolutions  are  specially 
related  to  the  higher  intellectual  processes.    The  speech-centre  is,  therefore, 
not  so  unilateral  as  is  generally  supposed.    Dr.  Barlow  records  the  case 
of  a  boy  who  had  an  attack  of  right  hemiplegia  and  aphasia,  from  which 
he  had  almost  recovered  when  he  had  left  hemiplegia,  with  difficulty  in 
deglutition,  and  complete  aphasia.    The  limbs  gradually  improved,  but 
the  speechlessness  remained,  though  after  a  time  he  was  able  to  write 
replies  on  paper.    Post-mortem,  there  was  found  embolism  of  both  middle 
cerebrals,  Avith  very  limited  and  symmetrical  softening  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  ascending  frontal,  and  of  the  second  and  third  frontals  of  either 
side. 

Aphasia  is  of  two  kinds,  namely-^(l.)  Amnesia  or  amnesic  aphcmia,  in 
which  there  is  difficulty  in  remembering  the  spoken  or  written  words. 
The  idea  exists,  but  the  symbol  of  its  expression  cannot  be  called  forth. 
There  is  a  loss  of  memory  for  words.  With  perfect  vision  the  patient 
cannot  read ;  he  cannot  vm'iie,  nor  make  himself  understood  from  what 
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lie  may  try  to  write.  He  cannot  recall  facts  nor  concentrate  thoughts,  nor 
reason  in  sequence.  (2.)  Aphemia,  or  atactic  aphasia.,  in  which  there  is 
loss  of  motor  co-ordination  of  words.  Typical  cases  are  rare.  The 
memory  is  not  at  fault,  but  the  patient  cannot  pronounce  words,  and  can 
generally  say  only  "Yes"  or  "No/'  or  monosyllables.  The  wish  to 
speak  does  not  evoke  the  combined  automatic  movements  on  which  speech 
depends.  When  the  patient  can  express  himself  correctly  in  witing, 
although  unable  to  speak,  his  condition  is  described  by  the  term  "aphemia." 
He  understands  the  words  addressed  to  him,  but  he  is  unable  to  speak  in 
response,  for  various  reasons.  Some  can  express  in  writing  what  they 
cannot  speak.  The  clinical  conditions  under  which  aphasia  or  defect  of 
speech  occurs,  are  especially — (1.)  Eight  hemiplegia  from  cerebral  hsemor- 
rhage  (in  rare  cases  left — the  patient  probably  being  left-handed);  2. 
unilateral  convulsions;  (3.)  chorea;  (4.)  enteric  fever  in  children;  (5.) 
General  paralysis;  spinal  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxy,  and  disseminated 
sclerosis;  glosso-laryugeal  paralysis,  and  lesions  of  one  or  more  motor 
nerves  of  the  organ  of  speech. 


DISORDERS    OF    THE    INTELLECT  INSANITY,    INTELLECTUAL  AND 

EMOTIONAL  DISTURBANCES. 

Definition. — Disorders  of  the  mind  consequent  on  hrain  lesions,  or  attendant 
■  on  affections  in  which  the  brain  is  secondarily  or  remotely  implicated.  Feelings, 
Emotions,  Intelligence,  or  TFill  of  the  patients,  conjointly  or  separately,  are  exalted, 
jperverted,  or  impaired. 

Pathology. — («.)  History. — The  term  "Insanity"  has  not  been  recognised 
in  the  nomenclature  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  the  sulijects 
hitherto  described  under  that  popular  term  are  now  comprehended  under 
the  general  heading  of  "Disorders  of  the  Intellect."  Under  this  title 
the  fallowing  six  varieties  are  specified  by  the  College, — namely,  Mania 
(acute  and  chronic),  Melancholia,  Dementia,  Paralysis  of  the  Insane,  Idiocy, 
Imbecility.  With  the  exception  of  that  species  of  insanity  associated  with 
general  paralysis  (already  described,  p.  342,  ante),  the  other  named 
varieties  are  but  symptoms  of  one  or  other  species  of  insanity  (W.  H.  O. 
Sankey,  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine,  April,  1877).  It  is  difficult, 
or  impossible,  to  define  in  words  the  terms  "insanity"  or  '■'■lunacy."  Insanity 
I  comprehends  all  unsoundness  of  mind.  Lunacy  is  a  legal  term,  representing 
i  only  those  deviations  from  a  standard  of  mental  soundness  which  is  uni- 
I  versally  recognised,  although  difiicult  of  definition,  in  which  the  person, 
the  property,  or  the  civil  rights  may  be  interfered  with;  where  incapacity, 
or  violence,  or  irregularities  threaten  danger  to  the  lunatic  himself  or  to 
others.  Insanity  is  therefore  the  more  comprehensive  term,  including  all 
!  states  of  the  mind  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  original  and  ordinary 
j  character  and  habits  of  the  individual,  and  -with  his  relations  to  the 
|i  family  or  community  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Etymologically,  the  term 
{ implies  the  negation  of  something,  and  not  a  positive  entity.  It  has  been 
I  said  that  nobody  is  quite  sane;  and,  indeed,  the  old  Latin  poet  and  satirist 
wrote  :  "  Orandum  est  ut  sit  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano."    He  did  not  say 
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that  a  sound  mind  ever  existed,  but  he  said  it  was  a  thing  to  be  prayed 
for  (Dr.  W.  Orange,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  p.  511,  1877). 

Many  theories  have  been  propounded  to  explain  the  nature  of  disorders 
embraced  by  the  term  "  insanity.'"  They  may  be  resolved  into  two,  as  at 
present  entertained,  namely, — (1.)  The  metaphysical,  functional,  or  spiritual 
theory,  which  inculcates  the  belief  that  these  disorders  imply  an  affection 
of  the  immaterial  principle.  Such  a  belief  is  at  variance  with  all  reasoning, 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  positive  and  well-recognised  data.  The  brain 
is  the  material  instrument  by  which  the  mind  acts,  whether  it  be  by  the 
unseen  phenomena  of  conception,  judgment,  reasoning,  and  instinct,  or  by  the 
more  obviously  expressed  phenomena  of  volition,  emotion,  and  sensation. 
We  know  of  no  mental  manifestations  except  through  the  brain.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  actions  of  the  mind,  except  through  the  interposition 
of  that  material  organ ;  and  that  no  mental  process  ever  emanates  except 
from  such  an  organism,  or  is  received  except  through  a  similar  piece  of 
machinery.  SpirituaUsm  is  not  in  vogue  with  us  as  a  profession  (WiLKS). 
To  consider,  then,  those  subjective  phenomena  which  constitute  "  mind " 
(an  immaterial  essence)  as  liable  to  disease  apart  from  all  derangement 
of  the  material  organ, — namely,  the  brain  (the  instrument  with  which 
it  works),  is  to  beheve  in  an  incongruous  unphilosophical,  unphysiological 
doctrine.  (2.)  The  cerebral  theory,  Avhich  is  the  more  consistent  one 
regarding  the  nature  of  insanity.  The  belief  which  it  inculcates  is  that 
the  instrument  through  which  the  phenomena  of  mind  are  expressed  is 
the  part  diseased; — that  the  encejihalic  nervous  textures  are  primarily 
imi:)licated. 

The  legal  value  of  the  ordinary  terms  used  with  reference  to  the  insane 
ought  to  be  clearly  understood.  (1.)  There  is  no  difference  between 
"insanity"  and  "unsoundness  of  mind,"  none  between  "insane"  and  "unsound." 

Delusion. — Every  sense  may  express,  by  the  mode  in  which  it  per- 
forms its  function,  the  existence  of  cerebral  disease ;  as  when  light 
things  feel  heavy,  small  things  seem  large,  hot  things  feel  cold ;  or  when 
the  special  senses  become  morbidly  active,  the  patient  seeing  perspns  or 
hearing  discourses  when  no  such  person  is  present,  and  no  such  discourse 
is  being  related.  The  term  "  delusion  "  generally  includes  all  those  phe- 
nomena :  and  although  much  objection  has  been  taken  to  the  term 
as  signifying  merely  an  unfounded  belief,  the  "symptoms  of  delusion 
are  still  accepted  in  our  courts  of  justice  as  the  most  authentic  mark 
of  insanity,  and  as  the  essence  of  cerebro-mental  disease."  A  delusion 
has  been  defined  as  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  things  which  have  no  existence  in 
reality,  or  an  erroneous  perception  of  the  nature  of  things,  or  of  their  relation  to 
each  other,  occasioned  by  cerebro-mental  disease ;  or  again  (as  Dr.  Bucknill 
defines  it),  an  intellectual  error  caused  by  the  pathological  condition  of  the 
mind,  and  displaying  itself  in  false  sensation,  perception,  or  conception 
(Bucknill  and  Tuke,  p.  317).  The  larger  number  of  cases  of  well- 
marked  insanity  that  fall  under  our  notice  are  characterised  by  delusions 
— a  leading  feature  of  which  is  their  persistency.  There  are  two  classes 
of  delusions  thus  symptomatic  of  insanity: — (1.)  Illusions,  as  when  the 
sight  or  the  hearing  are  the  media  of  morbid  or  mistaken  perceptions ;  as 
when  individual  persons  are  seen  when  they  are  not  then  present.  Or, 
when  the  ear  is  affected,  hearing  "voices" — "the  airy  tongues  that  syllable 
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men's  names."  (2.)  Hallucinations  arise  when  no  impression  has  been  pro- 
duced on  any  of  the  senses.  They  are  new  creations  due  to  an  abnormal 
condition  of  the  sensorium.  Illusion  and  hallucination  thus  have  reference 
only  to  disordered  perceptions.  Both  separately  or  together  may  exist 
without  insanity.  Illusions  are  objective;  hallucinations  are  subjective. 
Hallucinations  sometimes  occur  when  the  organ  is  itself  destroyed  through 
which  they  would  be  objectively  expressed,  thus  showing  their  subjective 
nature.  The  images  thus  excited  are  described  to  be  as  vivid  as  those 
produced  by  objective  causes;  so  that  the  patient,  when  insane,  entirely 
believes  the  empty  and  false  form  he  sees,  the  ideal  sounds  he  hears,  to 
be  real  and  substantial.  Auditory  hallucinations  are  of  common  occur- 
rence in  the  insane,  and  are  of  bad  omen.  Illusions  differ  from  halluci- 
nations in  this,  that  the  optic  nerve,  or  the  auditory  nerve,  has  conveyed 
an  impression  which  thought  or  idea  perverts.  They  are  "  false  appre- 
ciations of  real  sensation"  (Brierre  de  Boismont).  They  are  the 
misapprehensions  or  false  interpretations  of  external  objects  which 
really  do  exist,  so  that  the  most  harmless  beings  may  become  objects 
of  great  terror  to  patients,  and  especially  to  children.  Hence  the 
danger  of  disordered  intellect  arising  from  fright.  Dizziness  is  a  familiar 
instance  of  a  simple  hallucination.  It  consists  in  a  vivid  representation  of 
movement,  either  of  the  body  of  the  patient  himself,  or  of  surrounding 
objects  which  are  actually  at  rest.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  illusions  and  hallucinations  when  they  relate  to  general  sensation. 
"  Whatever  their  origin,  should  the  patient's  reason  still  enable  him  to 
discard  them  as  false  and  unsound,  he  is  sane  in  relation  to  them,  and 
this  happens  with  illusions,  though  seldom  with  hallucinations.  If  he 
cannot  be  convinced  of  their  unreality,  he  is  very  generally  insane ;  but 
not  always,  as  early  training,  peculiar  religious  views,  and  other  special 
circumstances  may  account  for  apparent  mental  unsoundness"  (Finlayson, 
1.  c,  p.  229  ;  also  Blandford,  Journ.  Mental  Science,  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  507). 

(b.)  Causation. — In  modern  times  disorders  of  the  intellect  are  unhappily 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  extending  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  civilisation.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  an 
exhaustive  inquiry  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Eobertson  (Journ.  of  Men.  Science,  April, 
1869),  and  another  by  Dr.  H.  Maudsley  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  Jan.  13,  1872), 
warrant  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
occurring  cases  of  insanity  to  the  population  ;  and  no  evidence,  therefore, 
of  an  increased  liability  to  insanity.    2.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
such  an  increase  in  order  to  account  for  the  undoubted  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  registered  insane  persons.    3.  The  difference  between 
one  insane  person  in  802  of  the  population  in  1844,  and  one  in  400  in 
1870,  is  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  former  year 
•  the  returns  included  only  half  the  existing  insane  persons  in  the  country, 
while  in  the  latter  year  nearly  all  of  them  have  been  registered.    4.  Some 
part  of  the  difference  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  certain  patients  are 
registered  as  lunatics  now  who  would  never  have  been  thought  so  in 
times  past.    5.  A  lower  rate  of  mortality  and  a  lower  percentage  of 
I,  recoveries  may  account  for  a  part  of  the  increase  in  the  total  amount  of 
I  insanity.    6.   The  proportion  of  admissions  to  the  population,  which 
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represents  approximatively  the  occurring  cases  of  insanity,  does  not,  when 
the  necessary  allowances  are  made,  yield  evidence  of  any  serious  increase. 

The  remote  causes  of  disorders  of  the  intellect  are  of  a  moral  or 
physical  nature.  Of  the  patients  principally  admitted  into  the  different 
hospitals  of  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  about  one-tenth  h^ye  their  msane 
.tate  attributed  to  falls,  blows  on  the  head,  the  abuse  of  mercury,  or  other 
physical  causes  not  determined.  The  remainder  of  the  cases  have  their 
disorders  ascribed  to  moral  influences— such  as  rehgion,  love  jealousy, 
family  disputes  and  family  cares,  reverses  of  fortune,  wounded  pride 
disappointed  ambition,  anger,  fright,  excess  of  study,  libertmage  and 
drunkenness.  It  is  sometimes  difficult,  if  it  is  always  desirable,  to 
separate  physical  from  moral  causes  in  our  speculations  on  the  etiology  of 
insanity  The  action  of  moral  influences  in  producing  insanity  is  so 
striking,"  that  the  passing  events  of  the  day  often  impress  upon  the  disease 
its  pec^iar  characteristic.  The  causes  of  disorders  of  the  intellect  are  of 
a  nature  producing  in  the  patient,  in  the  first  instance,  emottonal  changes 
only  either  by  the  sudden  and  violent  agitation  of  the  passions  or  by 
the  long-continued  influence  of  circumstances  operating  more  insidiously 
upon  the  mind,  and  producing  an  habitual  state  of  abnormal  feeling. 
There  is  no  description  of  disordered  intellect  which,  if  traced  to  its 
source,  may  not  be  found  either  to  consist  in  perverted  emotion,  or  to 
emanate  from  that  origin  (Bucknill  in  Med.-Chir.  Ecnew  iov  J^mvj 
1854)  Dr.  Hood's  statistics  give  the  proportions  as  follows  :—#io?a/ 
causes,  such  as  anxiety,  grief,  uncontrolled  emotions,  in  ^O'S  per  cent,  o 
the  males,  and  32-7  per  cent,  among  females,  nystcal  eauses  m  19  8  per 
cent,  of  males,  and  21  per  cent,  of  females.  The  diief  of  these  ph^  i  ^ 
causes  are  old  age,  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors,  bodily  illness,  and  the  critical 

^^The  liindmrpredisposing  causes  are  age,  sex,  hereditary  descent,  and 
inherited  disease,  (a.)  Age.-lni^ncy  is  nearly  exempted  from  insanity, 
and  so  also  is  childhood,  except  in  congenital  cases.  Esquirol,  however, 
friyes  the  case  of  a  child  between  five  and  ten  years  old  whose  monomania 
lay  in  attempting  to  destroy  both  her  father  and  mother.  But  disordered 
intellect  seldom  makes  itself  obvious  till  after  puberty,  when  the  passions 
are  fully  developed.  The  greatest  liability  exists  at  the  ages  betvveen 
twenty  and  thirty;  while  the  statistics  of  Hanwell  make  the  period  from 
thirty  to  forty  to  be  the  most  liable  to  insanity  (Thuknam).  6.) 
Males  are  more  liable  than  females  to  attacks  of  disordered  mte  lect,  in  the 
proportion  of  53  per  cent,  of  males  to  46  per  cent,  of  females;  and  a 
larger  proportion  among  the  unmarried  than  among  the  mamed  popala- 
tion  (THURNAM).  {c.)  Hereditary  Origin.-The  testimony  of  ahnost 
universal  experience  establishes  the  fact  of  a  very  genera  heredita^ 
.transmission  of  insanity,  varying  from  26  to  69 
remarkably  instanced  among  the  high  nobility  ^f/^^^^^Vd  IderSl 
marry,  and  are  allied  by  blood  to  each  other.  The  form  o  J^^ovd^f 
intellect  generally  transmitted  appears  to  be  dme^itia ;  '^'l  '']^^'^^^ 
intellectual  disorder  being  chiefly  transmitted  to  ^aughf 's  .wl  tlu^^^^^ 
the  father's  to  sons.    Legislative  enactments  regarding  the 

persons  tainted  by  disordered  intellect  are  greatly  to  be  desired,  ana 
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the  concealment  of  such  disorder,  with  a  view  to  marriage,  ought  to  render 
marriages  null  and  void  which  are  concluded  under  such  circumstances. 
Melancholia  is  often  hereditary ;  and  all  its  varieties  are  disposed  to  be 
remittent,  {d.)  Certain  diseases  are  powerful  predisposing,  or  even  exciting 
causes  of  disordered  intellect,  such  as  epilepsy,  which  gives  rise  to  a  large 
number  of  the  most  incurable  cases.  Derangement  of  function  or  structure 
of  the  uterus  is  another  powerful  predisposing  cause.  Many  persons  also 
become  deranged  after  severe  fevers  or  attacks  of  "  sunstroJce,"  in  climates 
like  India.  Dyspepsia  is  also  a  frequent  forerunner  of  intellectual  disorder. 
Constipation,  long-continued  and  habitual,  associated  with  solicitude  and 
family  cares  in  persons  formerly  healthy,  and  of  excitable  and  lively  dis- 
positions, appear  in  some  cases  to  have  acted  as  an  exciting  cause  of 
melancholia  (Dr.  W.  H.  0.  Sankey,  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Sept. 
19,  1863). 

(c.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  brain  is  an  organ  of  such  exquisite  delicacy, 
both  of  structure  and  of  function,  that  important  and  extensive  lesions  may, 
and  often  do  exist  in  it,  which  neither  our  naked  eyesight  nor  our  touch 
can  appreciate,  and  which  can  only  be  demonstrated  by  various  complex 
methods  of  research.*  In  those  cases  where  the  manifestations  of  the 
mental  phenomena  are  simply  disordered  and  perverted,  but  not  abolished, 
it  is  consistent  with  the  pathology  of  disease  in  other  parts  to  expect 
the  very  slightest  structural  change  in  the  brain — analogous  to  the  local 
morbid  state  which  attends  inflammation,  and  to  that  form  of  it  to  which 
Virchow  gives  the  name  oi  parenchymatous,  appreciated  by  the  microscope 
a  mere  "cloudy  swelling"  of  the  minute  elements  of  tissue.  The 
phenomena  of  disorders  of  the  intellect  also  furnish  most  conclusive 
data  which  show  that  the  brain-tissue  is  in  paired,  sometimes  by  irri- 
tative and  sometimes  by  destructive  lesions.  Dr.  Batty  Tuke  has  given 
the  result  of  the  examination  of  eighty  brains  of  persons  who  had  been 
the  subjects  of  chronic  insanity.  The  most  common  lesion  has  been 
fatty  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  nerve-cells,  commencing  at  the 
periphery  and  extending  inwards.  The  cell  is  represented  by  a  mass  of 
debris,  and  in  extreme  cases  of  senile  mania,  by  masses  of  fatty  globules, 
which  become  diifused  throughout  the  tissue.    The  neuroglia  is  increased. 

_  *  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Allen  Thomson  for  the  following  account  of  a  new  and  greatly 
improved  process  for  the  preservation  of  the  brain  and  nerves  in  the  moist  condition, 
which  has  lately  been  described  by  Professor  Giacomini  of  Turin.  This  process  consists 
essentially  in  a  preliminary  induration  of  the  brain  by  means  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc  (or  other  reagents),  a  subsequent  immersion  in  alcohol,  and,  lastly,  im- 
pregnation with  glycerine.  The  brain  prepared  in  this  vf&j  retains  much  of  its  natural 
appearance,  and  is  only  tougher  and  somewhat  harder  than  a  fresh  brain.  The  distinc- 
tive appearances  of  the  white  and  grey  substances  are  retained,  and  though  the  minuter 
histological  appearances  are  not  sufficiently  preserved  for  microscopic  examination,  yet 
for  all  the  purposes  of  macroscopic  observation  and  dissection  the  brain  so  preserved  is 
c[uite  as  useful  as  one  recently  extracted  from  the  body,  or  one  successfully  preserved 
in  alcohol.  From  the  peculiar  hygroscopic  properties  of  the  glycerine,  these  brains  do 
not  dry,  and  in  fact  in  the  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions  undergo  little  or  no  change, 
I  though  kept  for  years.  They  lose  only  a  small  part  of  their  weight  by  the  preserving 
process,  and  they  may  be  most  conveniently  kept  under  cover  in  series  as  subjects 
of  observation  and  study  of  the  outward  form  or  internal  structure,  or  as  records  of 
the  effects  of  pathological  lesion  or  physiological  experiment.  When  the  specimens 
are  to  be  handled,  Professor  Giacomini  recommends  their  being  covered  with  one  or 
more  layers  of  a  caoutchouc  or  marine  glue  varnish,  which,  however,  it  may  be  added 
does  not  alter  materially  the  external  appearance  of  the  specimens. 
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Dr.  H.  Major  has  described  the  changes  in  the  grey  matter  of  the 
convolutions  of  the  brains  of  the  insane.  He  found  that  the  corpuscles  in 
the  outer  layers  of  the  convolutions,  immediately  beneath  the  pia  mater, 
increased  in  number,  and  that  the  neuroglia  had  lost  its  delicate  homo- 
geneous appearance.  Increased  germination  generally  had  taken  place; 
and  in  the  deeper  layer  the  large  nerve-cells  were  comparatively  few, 
and  did  not  form  distinct  rows,  as  in  the  healthy  brain.  Some  had 
disappeared,  and  those  remaining  had  lost  their  sharpness  of  outline, 
and  were  altered  in  shape.  The  vessels  were  dilated,  thickened,  and 
tortuous  {West  Biding  Lunatic  Asylum  Repoiis,  Vols.  II.  and  III.). 
Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk  does  not  remember  to  have  performed,  during 
twenty-five  years,  the  dissection  of  an  insane  person  which  did  not  afford 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena  observed  during  life.  There 
is,  therefore,  good  reason  for  the  belief  that  no  mental  aberration  can 
exist  without  some  positive  lesion  of  brain-substance,  be  it  temporary 
or  permanent.  Drs.  Tuke,  Rutherford,  and  Skae,  describe  a  special  lesion 
seen  by  them  in  the  brain  of  an  insane  person,  of  which  they  have  given 
a  description,  with  drawings,  in  the  Edinhurgh  Medical  Journal  for  Septem- 
ber, 1868.  It  consists  of  miliary  spots,  or  areas  of  tissue,  in  the  white 
matter  of  the  corpus  striatum,  in  that  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  the 
pons  and  medulla  oblongata,  surrounded  by  well  defined  fibrous-looking 
walls.  These  spots  occur  chiefly  in  the  white  tissue,  a  single  spot  only  having 
been  seen  in  the  grey.  The  first  stage  of  this  lesion  seems  to  be  the  ap- 
pearance of  somewhat  opac^ue,  white,  molecular  material,  which  gives  rise  to 
a  cloudiness  of  the  tissue.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  any  close  relation  to 
blood-vessels,  as  it  pushes  them  aside;  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  germi- 
nation of  the  nuclei  of  the  neuroglia,  or  of  the  vascular  walls.  The  mole- 
cular material,  while  it  leaves  the  fibres  of  the  neuroglia  intact,  takes  the 
place  of  its  nuclei  and  of  the  nerve-tubes.  The  molecidar  matter  of  the 
spots  seems  to  be  the  result  of  active  growth  taking  place  either  within  or 
in  the  periphery  of  the  tissue.  The  lesion  is  the  result  of  a  growth  which 
leads  to  the  formation  of  molecular  material,  which,  by  encroachment, 
causes  the  disappearance  of  nerve-tissue;  and  it  differs  from  that  lesion 
which  Eindfleisch  has  described  as  the  essential  change  in  grey  degener- 
ation. 

The  further  testimony  from  morbid  anatomy  Avhich  illustrates  the 
pathology  of  dism-ders  of  the  intellect,  has  resulted  from  observations  made 
upon  the  hidh  of  the  brain,  upon  its  absolute  and  specific  weight,  and 
upon  the  relative  bulk  and  weight  of  the  grey  and  white  substance  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Such  observations  show  generally — (1.)  That 
the  absolute  weight  of  the  brain  is  slightly  increased  in  the  insane — 
a  conclusion  which  is  also  consistent  with  the  fact,  established  especially 
by  Bucknill,  that,  in  many  cases  of  disorderly  intellect,  the  absolute  size 
of  the  brain  is  materially  diminished  relatively  to  the  capacity  of  the 
cranium.  (2.)  This  increase  in  absolute  weight  appears  to  depend  chiefly 
on  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  cerebellum  compared  with  the  pns 
Varolii,  the  mechdla  oblongata,  and  the  cerebrum.  The  general  result  is, 
that  the  cerebellmn  in  the  insane  is  heavier  in  relation  to  the  cerebrum 
than  it  is  in  the  sane.  (3.)  Almost  invariably  the  weight  of  the  left 
cerebral  hemisphere  exceeds  that  of  the  right  by  at  least  the  eighth  of 
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an  ounce  (Dr.  Boyd,  Royal  Society,  Feb.  28,  1861;  also  Med.-CUr.  Trans., 
Vol.  XXXIX.)  (4.)  On  arranging  the  weight  of  the  brain  according  to 
the  form  of  insanity  under  which  the  patients  laboured,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  absolute  weight  is  greatest  in  mania,  and  least  in  the  general  paralysis 
of  the  insane;  while  the  cerebellum  decreases  similarly  in  weight  through  the 
same  series,  with  the  exception  that,  in  the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
it  presents  the  highest  average.  Generally,  it  appears  that  in  cases  of 
acute  mania  there  is  the  smallest  amount  of  increase  in  the  relative  weight 
of  the  cerebellum;  while  in  general  paralysis — a  disease  of  more  prolonged 
duration — the  greatest  increase  takes  place.  (5.)  Observations  on  the 
specific  gravity  both  of  the  grey  and  white  matters  of  the  brain  show 
an  increase  in  the  insane  compared  with  the  same  textures  in  the  sane 
(Sankey,  Skae).  (6.)  The  mode  of  death  has  also  an  influence  upon  the 
specific  gravity;  and,  generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  when  cerebral 
symptoms  are  well  marked,  such  as  by  convulsions,  and  when  the  case 
terminates  by  coma  or  by  apncea,  the  specific  gravity  is  higher  than  when 
the  symptoms  are  associated  with  exhausting  disease,  such  as  phthisis, 

I  and  when  the  case  terminates  fatally  by  anoimia  or  asthenia.  The  high 
specific  gravity  of  the  grey  and  white  matter  in  the  former  class  of  cases 
averaged  1*041,  while  the  average  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  brain  in 
similar  cases  varied  from  1"040  to  1'052;  the  average  specific  gravity 
of  the  whole  healthy  brain  being  only  1'036  (Bucknill).  (7.)  The  most 
essential  change  consists  in  shrinking  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  with 
degeneration  of  the  nerve-cells,  or  a  relative  atrophy  of  its  substance  by 
a  deposit  of  inert  matter  (Bucknill,  Med.-Chir.  Review,  Jan.,  1855). 

:  (8.)  On  comparing  the  specific  gravity  of  the  grey  substance  in  the 
diff"erent  forms  of  mental  disease,  the  lowest  appears  to  occur  in  cases  of 

!  dementia.,  where,  however,  it  is  O'OOS  above  the  average  in  the  sane.  The 

|,  next  highest  specific  gravity  occurs  in  cases  of  melancholia,  the  next  in 
general  p)aralysis,  the  next  in  mania,  and  the  highest  in  epilepsy.    In  some 

[  of  these,  however,  and  probably  in  all,  the  mode  of  death  appears  to 
influence  the  specific  gravity.  For  instance,  in  the  jmralysis  of  the  insane 
terminating  by  coma  or  apnoia,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  brain 
has  been  1-040;  while  in  similar  cases  terminating  by  syncope  or  asthenia, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  brain  has  not  exceeded  the  average, 
nor  gone  beyond  1-039.  The  average  specific  gravity  of  the  white 
substance  is  lowest  in  cases  of  mania,  next  in  dementia,  higher  in  general 
paralysis,  higher  still  in  monomania,  and  highest  in  epilepsy  (Edin.  Monthly 
Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  October,  1854). 

The  general  results  of  the  more  crude  examinations  of  the  cranium  and 
its  contents  in  cases  of  insanity,  in  this  and  other  countries,  show  that,  in 
a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  there  are  found  some  degree  of  thickening 
and  opacity  of  the  arachnoid,  serous  eff"usions  into  the  subarachnoid  tissue, 
into  the  arachnoid  sac  and  ventricles  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  serum  with  lymph 
more  or  less  gelatiniform,  accompanied  sometimes  with  increased,  some- 
times with  diminished  vascularity  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  thicken- 
ing and  adhesion  of  dura  mater,  gritty  state  of  the  pia  mater,  turgescence 
of  cerebral  vessels,  or  of  punda  vasculosa.  Lesions  are  also  more  frequently 
found  at  the  anterior  and  superior  portions  than  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 
Some  cases  prove  fatal  by  a  series  of  apoplectic  seizures  when  the  blood- 
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vessels  axe  extremely  atheromatous.  In  tliat  form  of  paralysis  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  insane,  there  also  appears  to  exist  a  peculiar 
softening  of  the  grey  matter,  not  indicated  by  any  change  appreciable  to 
the  eye,°  but  by  layers  of  the  grey  matter  stripping  off  easily  with  the 
membranes,  to  which  it  often  adheres ;  by  the  readiness  with  which  the 
o-rey  matter  is  broken  up  by  a  stream  of  water ;  and  by  changes  m  the 
contents  of  the  brain-cells,  as  observed  microscopically  (see  p.  342,  ante). 
The  morbid  state  may  extend  to  a  considerable  depth  into  the  grey  matter 
composing  the  hemispherical  ganglia ;  but  the  whole  of  these  ganglia  are 
o-enerally  more  or  less  implicated,  in  conjunction  with  the  tubular  fibres 
passing  from  the  hemispheres  through  the  vesicular  neurine.  Dr.  Lindsay 
has  noticed  edematous  softening  of  the  central  parts  of  the  brain  in  certam 
of  the  cases  he  has  examined.  Such  changes  are  generally  associated  with 
oreat  vital  and  nervous  depression.  In  a  valuable  paper  "On  the  Blood  m 
the  Insane/'  Dr.  Lindsay  has  shown  that,  although  the  blood  is  m  some 
cases  characterised  by  particular  morbid  states,  such  states  are  nevertheless 
not  peculiar  to  insanity ;  and  save  in  extreme  and  exceptional  cases,  there 
are  no  specific  abnormalities  of  the  urine,  hlood,  post-mortem  appearances, 
craniological  measurements,  or  of  facial  characteristics  in  the  insane  as  compared 
with  the  sane.  There  is  evidence  to  show,  however,  that  whde  the  whole 
morbid  condition  of  the  blood  in  disorders  of  the  intellect  is  not  pecuhar  to 
such  disorders,  the  general  fact  exists,  that  there  is  a  diminished  quantity 
of  fibrine.  A  discrasial  condition  in  the  more  severe  and  hopeless  cases  of 
mania  seems  evidenced  by  the  peculiar  blood  tumors  of  the  ear,  so  often 
seen  in  that  form  of  disorder  of  the  intellect. 

Symptoms  and  Forms  of  Disorders  of  the  Intellect.— No  unobjectionable 
classification  of  cases  of  insanity  can  be  propounded;  and  "a  very  large 
proportion— perhaps  a  majority— of  hospital  cases  of  insanity  cannot  be 
referred  simpliciter  to  the  heading  of  any  nosology."  Changes  of  tyi^e  lu 
the  disease  are  also  not  uncommon ;  such,  for  example,  that  a  woman,  pre- 
viously suffering  from  melancholia,  may  become  erotomaniacal  or  maniacal; 
and  dementia  is  a  frequent  sequel  of  all  the  other  forms  of  mteUectual 
disorder.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find  the  same  case  of  disordered 
intellect,  at  different  stages  of  its  progress,  presenting  the  characters  suc- 
cessively of  mania,,  monomania,  melancholia,  and  dementia.  The  differences 
between /oms  of  intellectual  disorder  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as 
essentially  very  gi'eat;  and  by  no  means  sufiicient  to  warrant  their  bemg 
regarded  as  distmct  diseases.  The  existing  manifestation  of  disorder  may 
be  very  partial,  or  very  extensive,  but  the  disease  is  the  same. 

Besides  the  simple  classification  given  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  the 
following  classification  and  synopsis  of  the  dominant  symptoms,  principal 
phases,  or  general  conditions  of  disorders  of  the  intellect,  by  Dr.  Lauder 
Lindsay,  may  be  useful  to  the  student,  as  being  at  once  comprehensive 
and  general,  accurate  (so  far  as  it  goes)  and  practical.  It  makes  no 
pretence  to  rigid  philosophical  or  scientific  exactitude,  or  to  exhaustive 
completeness— an  exactitude  and  completeness  which  its  author  beheves 
to  be  unattainable.  But  it  may  claim  to  be  more  simple  and  less  technical, 
•  and  hence  more  likely  to  be  easily  remembered,  than  the  majority  of  tbe 
many  and  varied  classifications  or  nosologies  of  insanity  that  have  been 
offered  during  the  last  half  century: — 
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I.  Insanity  may  be — (a.)  General  [Examples,  Mania,  Dementia,] ;  or,  (b.) 
Partial  [Example,  Monomania].  It  msxy— -apparently,  though  perhaps  not 
really — affect  (a.)  All  the  faculties  or  powers  of  the  mind  [Examples, 
Mania,  Dementia];  (h.)  or  any  one  or  tvjo  of  their  groups,  viz. : — 1.  Intellect 
proper  [Example,  Delusional  Insanity] ;  2.  Moral  sentiments  [Example, 
Moral  Insanity];  3.  Propensities  or  passions  [Examples,  Dipsomania, 
Kleptomania,  Erotomania]. 

IL  It  may  be — {a.)  Congenital  [Example,  Idiocy];  or,  (h.)  Acquired  [sub- 
sequent to  birth  and  generally  to  puberty]. 

III.  Its  characteristic  may  be — (a)  Excitement  [Example,  Acute  Mania] ; 
(b.)  Depression  [Example,  Melancholia];  (c.)  Neither  excitement  nor  depression 
— No  departure  from  normal  character  or  conduct  [Examples,  Some  cases 
of  Delusional  and  Moral  Insanity]. 

IV.  It  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  Delusions,  which  may  be 
either — [a.)  Partial  and  uniform,  comparatively  [Example,  Monomania] ;  or, 
(A.)  Numerous  and  variahle  [Examples,  Some  cases  of  Delusional  Insanity. 

V.  The  following  Propensities  or  tendencies  may  be  exhibited  singly  or 
in  combination  : — («.)  Destructiveness — 1.  To  lifeSuidde,  homicide;  2.  To 
property — Clothing,  furniture,  glass,  &c.  [Example,  Pyromania];  (6.) 
Alcoholic  intoxication  [Example,  Dipsomania] ;  (c.)  Theft  [Example,  Klepto- 
mania]; {d)  Sexual  aberration  [Example,  Erotomania];*  (c.)  Abstinence 
from  food. 

VI.  Insanity  may  be — {a.)  Simple,  or,  {b.)  Complicated  [with  other 
diseases].  The  chief  complications  are — 1.  Epilepsy;  2.  Paralysis,  Avhich 
may  be — {a.)  Partial;  or,  (6.)  General  [Example,  General  Paralysis  or 
Paresis].  3.  Various — (a.)  Functional,  or,  (b.)  Organic  affections  of  the — 
(1.)  Lungs  [Example,  Phthisis] ;  (2.)  Stomach  and  intestines  [Example,  Dys- 
pepsia] ;  (3.)  Uterus,  &c. 

VII.  Each  of  the  main  forms  of  insanity— -(a.)  Mania,  (6.)  Melancholia, 
(c.)  Dementia,  (d.)  Amentia — may  be  developed  in  different  degrees  of 
intensity  [Example,  Dementia  is  represented  by  mere  facility  of  character 
— by  silliness,  imbecility,  or  weak-mindedness  of  every  grade,  onwards  to 
utter  fatuity]. 

These  are,  in  fact,  but  some  of  the  varieties  described  in  text-books  on 
insanity.  In  reality  they  are  but  symptoms,  and  often  but  passing 
symptoms,  in  the  course  of  one  continuous  disease.  Many  of  the  pheno- 
mena are  not  only  transient,  but  succeed  each  other  in  the  progress  of  a 
I  single  case.  They  denote  rather  the  phenomena  or  stages  of  one  disease, 
and  not  separate  diseases.  A  case  of  ordinary  insanity  at  its  outset 
commences  by  a  stage  of  melancholy,  considered  at  first  acute.  It  may 
terminate  in  one  of  four  ways: — (1.)  In  recovery;  (2.)  in  death;  (3.)  by 
passing  into  mania;  (4.)  by  becoming  chronic  (chronic  mania  or  melancholia) 
(W.  H.  0.  Sankey,  1.  0.) 

I.  Mania  has  its  origin  in  disordered  emotions,  and  is  essentially  a  disorder 

*  Satyrasis  and  nymphomania  ought  to  be  distinguisLed  from  erotomania — the 

I former  being  an  insatiable  desire  in  man  to  have  frequent  connection  with  females, 
and  with  the  physical  power  of  doing  so  without  exhaustion,  with  constant  erection 
and  desire  for  venery.    It  corresponds  with  nymphomania  in  the  female. 
Erotomania  is  a  disorder  of  the  intellect  (love  melancholy),  associated  with,  if  not 
caused  by,  the  more  refined  passion  of  love. 
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of  the  impulses  or  propensities  in  the  first  instance,  tending  to  more  or 
less  "  disorder  of  the  intellect  ivith  excitement."  One  or  more  of  the  passions 
is  almost  always  exalted.  There  are  two  forms — namely,  aciite  and  chronic 
mania.  Furious  expressions  of  passion,  of  prolonged  duration,  are  very 
generally  present  in  the  acute  form.  It  has  in  almost  all  instances  its 
stages  of  incubation.  At  first  there  may  be  only  apparently  trifling 
irregularities  in  the  affections.  The  maniac  may  be  at  the  outset  of  his 
disease  either  sad  or  gay,  active  or  indolent,  indifferent  or  eager,  but  he 
soon  becomes  impatient  and  irritable.  He  neglects  his  family,  forsakes 
his  business  and  household  affairs,  deserts  his  home,  and  yields  himself  to 
acts  which  strikingly  contrast  with  his  ordinary  mode  of  life.  Periods  of 
composure  and  agitation  succeed  each  other,  and  so  do  acts  the  most 
strange  and  extravagant.  The  kindest  love  and  tenderness  of  domestic 
life  serve  but  to  irritate  and  provoke,  so  that  to  remain  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family  excites  the  patient  by  slow  degrees  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury. 
It  is  seldom  in  mania,  as  in  monomania,  that  the  patient  is  insane  on 
one  subject  only.  His  mind  is  a  perfect  chaos;  all  is  violence,  effort, 
perturbation,  and  disorder.  He  confounds  time  and  space,  associates 
persons  and  things  the  most  unnatural,  creates  images  the  most  unreal, 
and  lives  isolated  in  feelings  and  reasoning  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
He  hates  all  whom  he  was  Avont  to  love,  and  wishes  to  overthrow  and 
to  destroy  everything.  The  female  maniac,  perhaps  in  health  the  model 
of  candour  and  virtue,  gentle  and  modest,  an  affectionate  daughter,  a 
devoted  wife,  and  a  good  mother,  becomes  in  this  disease  bold  and  furious, 
exposes  her  person  unmoved  to  the  gaze  of  every  eye,  is  blasphemous  and 
obscene,  respects  no  law  either  of  decency  or  humanity,  threatens  her 
father,  strikes  her  husband,  or  perhaps  murders  her  children.  In  ordinary 
mania  the  premonitory  symptoms  are  characterised  by  gloom  and 
despondency,  upon  which  the  maniacal  excitement  supervenes.  There  is 
generally  a  marked  departure  from  the  patient's  former  state  of  health. 
Insomnia  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  earliest  symptoms.  The  func- 
tions of  the  body  are  more  or  less  deranged,  and  fever  may  prevail, 
sometimes  severe,  with  a  hot,  dry  skin ;  brown,  parched,  and  dry  tongue, 
and  teeth  covered  Avith  sordes.  There  is  an  absolute  refusal  of  solid  food. 
The  patients  fall  off"  in  condition.  The  bowels  are  generally  confined,  and 
the  stools  offensive.  The  pulse  varies  from  80°  to  90°,  and  is  diminished 
in  volume. 

Special  or  partial  forms  of  mania  may  be  noticed,  namely — (1.)  Suicidal 
and  homicidal  mania,  which  imply  a  tendency  to  act  under  insane  impulses,  in 
some  cases  the  result  apparently  of  delusions  of  suspicion,  or  of  implacable 
enmities  against  supposed  foes.  A  plausible  reason  is  generally  assigned 
for  the  attempt.  Such  impulse  and  attempts  of  the  most  persistent  and 
dangerous  kind  may  co-exist  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  their  bearings  on  human  actions — with  perfect  ability 
also  to  manage  business  affairs,  though  of  a  complex  pecuniary  character 
— with  perfect  propriety  in  maintaining  most  of  the  relationsiiips,  or 
of  discharging  most  of  the  social  or  public  duties  of  life — with  deport- 
ment often  the  most  polished  and  gentlemanly,  the  most  considerate  and 
kind  (Dr.  Lindsay,  Eep.,  XXXVII.,  p.  42).  In  a  large  number  of 
cases   the  suicidal   propensity  is  developed  in   connection  with  (2.) 
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Religious  melancholia — a  form  most  difficult  to  eradicate  or  conquer ;  and 
from  its  inveteracy,  the  forerunner  often  of  incurable  forms  of  disordered 
intellect.  (3.)  Arson  is  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  mania 
(pyromania) ;  and  (4.)  Kleptomania  is  an  irresistible  desire  to  steal.  (5.) 
Recurrent  mania  is  characterised  by  attacks  of  insanity  coming  on  -without 
obvious  cause,  followed  by  depression  and  recovery  (transitory  mania), 
the  period  of  continuance  being  quite  imcertain.  The  excitement  may 
last  for  a  week,  a  month,  or  longer,  and  may  be  as  violent  as  in  acute 
mania.  After  a  short  period  of  depression  recovery  may  take  place,  more 
or  less  complete ;  and  the  patient  may  not  have  another  attack  for  years ; 
but  these  are  most  unsafe  cases  to  be  at  large.  (6.)  Monomania 
comprehends  various  forms  or  phases  of  intellectual  disorder,  attended 
■with  delusions.  Some  one  passion  or  idea  so  entirely  possesses  the  patient 
as  often  to  lead  to  dangerous  conduct.  The  modes  by  which  the 
monomaniac  gives  ex^jression  to  his  mental  affliction  are  endless ;  and 
they  are  especially  indicated  by  delusions  of  endless  variety.  Some  prevail- 
ing morbid  sentiment  lies  at  their  root,  and  precedes  formal  delusion, — e.g., 
exaltation  of  feelings,  suspicion.  When  accompanied  by  hallucinations  of 
hearing  it  is  an  intractable  form  of  insanity.  "  Voices  "  are  dangerous 
hallucinations.  As  tin^ie  passes  additional  delusions  spring  up.  The 
morbid  circle  widens,  till  the  intellect  is  entirely  involved.  Incoherence 
comes  on,  and  the  mental  state  passes  into  incurable  dementia.  The 
general  health  is  usually  good.  (7.)  Puerperal  mania  is  a  form  from 
which  the  pregnant  female  suffers  at  the  period  of  her  confinement, 
and  which  may  repeat  itself  at  each  period  of  parturition.  It  usually 
occurs  within  two  or  three  weeks  after  delivery ;  and  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day  is  the  most  common  time  for  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms. 
These  are  of  an  acute  type ;  and  the  condition  may  Ije  that  of  delirious 
mania — one  feature  of  the  psychical  state  being  that  the  language  used  by 
the  patient  is  often  filthy  and  obscene.  Early  in  the  disease  both  the  lochia 
and  mammary  secretion  are  arrested,  and  the  urine  may  be  albuminous. 
(8.)  Epileptic  insanity  is  a  mental  disorder  induced  by  continued  epilepsy, 
most  commonly  the  result  of  the  petit  mal,  where  fits  are  frequent  and  of 
short  duration.  Increasing  weakness  of  memory  and  irritability  of  temper 
I  are  early  indications  of  the  impairment  of  mind.  In  the  course  of  time, 
however,  the  mind  is  a  complete  wreck.  An  acute  attack  of  mania 
may  occur  with  an  impulsive  and  sudden  disposition  to  violence  to  any 
one  in  the  proximity  of  the  patient,  murder,  or  suicide.  (9.)  Climacteric 
nnsanity  ought  to  be  recognised  as  apt  to  occur  in  females  at  the  age  when 
|the  catamenia  cease  to  flow;  when  at  each  recurrence  of  the  monthly 
leriod  corresponding  to  the  time  at  which  the  catamenia  would  have 
red,  subacute  meningeal  inflammations  may  supervene,  with  a  highly 
sted  condition  of  th'e  blood-vessels  (Dr.  Orange,  1.  c).  (10.)  Chronic 
lania  becomes  established  when,  the  acute  stage  having  passed  away, 
delusions  become  more  definitively  formed,  incoherence  is  still  con- 
siderable but  less ;  and  the  excitement  is  not  so  constant,  but  is  more 
paroxysmal  in  character.  Illusions  and  hallucinations,  especially  of  hearing, 
re  commonly  present;  and  others  of  the  special  senses  may  be  also 
ivolved.  By  slow  degrees  the  mind  becomes  more  and  more  enfeebled, 
VOL.  II.  2  I 
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till  at  length  its  powers  are  irretrievably  lost  in  the  ruin  of  complete 
dementia  (Dr.  A.  Eobertson). 

II.  Melancholia  stands  next  in  importance  to  mania  as  a  leading 
symptom  of  insanity.    It  is  often  the  first  indication  of  mental  disease.  It 
may  precede  mania,  and  be  associated  with  or  supervene  upon  other  forms 
of  disorder  of  the  intellect.    It  may  supervene  suddenly,  as  when  it  is  the 
immediate  consequence  of  grief  3  or  it  may  come  on  gradually,  as  the  mere 
exaggeration  of  a  naturally  melancholy  frame  of  mind  without  delusion; 
or  it  may  be  the  outcome  of  some  visceral  or  constitutional  disease. 
Premonitory  symptoms  generally  indicate  a  period  of  incubation  more  or 
less  prolonged,  and  sufficiently  obvious.     A  state  of  depression  often 
follows  upon  a  state  of  mental  elation,  or  on  prolonged  mental  exertion  and 
occupation,  which  suddenly  ceases.    It  also  succeeds  the  mental  exaltation 
produced  by  inebriating  drinks.    These  effects,  however,  are  generally 
slight  and  transient,  and  the  cases  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  separated 
from  those  cases  in   which  the  depression   becomes   persistent  with 
delusions.    In  persistent  melancholia  the  "  relish  for  existence "  becomes 
less  and  less,  the  spirits  become  depressed,  and  the  man  feels  unequal  to 
the  ordinary  duties  which  call  him  into  public  life.    In  the  domestic 
circle  he  becomes  silent,  and  seeks  entire  solitude  (Tuke,  op.  cii,  p.  148). 
His  propensities  are  to  indolence  and  general  indifference.    He  reads 
nothing,  writes  to  nobody,  shuns  all  exertion.    One  dominant  propensity 
alone  is  too  often  active — namely,  self-destruction;  while  obstinate  abstin- 
ence from  food  and  drink  is  a  common  feature.    All  cases  of  melancholia 
must  be  regarded  as  having  a  suicidal  tendency,  Avhether  or  not  there  have 
been  threats  or  attempts  indicating  it.   Every  such  patient  must  be  looked 
on  as  suicidal  (Conolly,  Blandford,  Millar,  Brushfield).    There  is 
greatly  increased  susceptibility  of  the  emotions.  The  subjects  of  melancJwUa, 
in  its  early  stage,  are  easily  moved  to  tears  by  trivial  circumstances.  All 
consolation  is  disregarded.    Nothing  can  subdue  their  will,  convince  them 
of  their  error,  quiet  their  alarms,  or  allay  their  fears;  remove  their 
prejudices,  overcome  their  repugnances,  or  conciliate  their  aversions. 
Nothing  can  divert  them  from  the  engrossing  thoughts  that  occupy  their 
mental  energies,  and  take  possession  of  their  emotions.  Occasional 
remissions  of  the  affection  may  deceive  the  patient's  friends  for  a  time ; 
but  the  disease  progresses  till  the  patient  is  either  placed  under  the  care 
of  comjietent  guardians,  or  he  voluntarily  seeks  the  tranquillity  of  an 
asylum.    Fortunately  for  the  chances  of  cure,  a  love  for  and  appreciation 
of  the  ridiculous  is  often  associated  with  the  tendency  to  melancholia- 
Cowper,  who  penned  "  John  Gilpin,"  is  a  familiar  example.    Carlini,  s 
French  comic  actor  of  reputation,  consulted  a  physician  to  whom  he  wa; 
unknown,  on  account  of  attacks  of  profound  melandiolia  to  which  he  was 
subject.    Amongst  other  remedies,  the  doctor  recommended  the  diversioi 
of  the  Italian  comedy.     "  Your  distemper,"  said  he,  "  must  be  roote( , 
indeed  if  the  acting  of  the  lively  Carlini  does  not  remove  it."    "  Alas ! ' 
said  the  miserable  patient,  "  I  am  the  very  Carlini  whom  you  recommen 
me  to  see ;  and  while  I  am  capable  of  filling  Paris  with  mirth  an  j 
laughter,  I  am  myself  the  dejected  victim  of  melancholy  and  chagri  j 
(Prefect's  Annals  of  Insanity,  p.  404,  quoted  by  Dr.  Tuke,  op.  j 
150).    The  ultimate  course  of  cases  of  melancholia  varies  with  the  constitij 
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tion  of  the  patient,  his  age,  the  degree  in  which  the  disorder  is  complicated, 
and  the  existence  of  hereditary  predisposition  to  mental  disease.  It  tends 
to  pass  into  dementia  ;  but  less  marked  than  in  mania.  It  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  grief  or  simple  depression — (1.)  by  being  disproportionate  in 
degree  or  duration  to  the  grief  or  calamity  with  which  it  is  connected ; 
(2.)  by  its  intractability  and  independence  of  external  influences ;  (3.)  by 
its  periodic  exacerbations  and  remissions;  (4.)  by  the  impairment  of 
voluntary  power  which  attends  it — a  paralysis  of  will ;  (5.)  by  irritability 
of  temper ;  (6.)  by  morbid  impulses ;  (7.)  the  attitude  is  characteristic. 
The  head  is  bowed  on  the  chest;  answers  are  given  to  questions  with  effort 
and  in  monosyllables,  or  after  a  considerable  pause.  The  patient  is 
apathetic,  taciturn,  or  absolutely  silent. 

The  special  forms  which  melancholia  sometimes  assumes  are — (1.) 
Religious — in  which  the  impress  is  given  to  its  character  by  the  religious 
tendencies  of  the  patient,  the  exciting  cause  being  not  rarely  traceable 
to  the  fiery  denunciations  of  well-meaning  but  injudicious  clergymen, 
whose  great  power  in  the  pulpit  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  excite- 
ment and  alarm  they  are  able  to  produce  upon  too  susceptible  listeners. 
They  delight,  metaphorically,  to  suspend  such  persons  over  a  bottomless 
pit,  in  order  that  they  may  drag  them  up  again  when  they  fancy  they 
have  sufficiently  impressed  them  with  most  unchristian  terror.  Such 
preachers  were  wont  to  be  banished  from  the  country,  even  in  Pagan  times, 
by  a  law  of  Marcus  Aurelius.    (2.)  Hypochondriasis,  in  which  the  morbid 
mental  state  is  expressed  by  exaggeration,  or  increase  to  a  morbid  degree  of 
intensify,  of  that  property  which  every  one  possesses  more  or  less  of  creating 
around  him,  or  within  himself,  sensations  which  are  not  the  result  of  external 
impressions  or  corporeal  conditions,  but  which,  having  their  origin  in  the 
mind  (subjective),  are  represented  and  appreciated  by  the  material  organs 
of  the  body.    It  consists  essentially  in  the  transference  of  a  phenomenon 
(subjective  or  mental  in  its  origin  and  essence)  into  what  appears  to  be  a  real 
material  change,  appreciable  sometimes  by  others  (Reynolds).   It  is  often 
'    expressed  by  the  sense  of  touch,  combined  with  a  morbid  imagining,  so 
1    that  the  patient  believes  himself  to  be  strangely  metamorphosed,  changed 
I    mto  some  inanimate  thing,  or  he  loses  all  knowledge  of  his  personal 
I   identity.   This  form  of  disease  is  sometimes  combined  with  other  delusions. 
1   More  commonly  the  affections  are  subverted,  and  those  who  ought  to 
1  be  most  dear  to  the  patient  by  the  ties  of  relationship  become  most 
I  hateful.    The  mind  is  most  commonly  swayed  by  some  destructive 
I  passion  to  effect  some  object  criminal  in  itself.    Delusions  are  neither 
I  necessary  nor  essential  symptoms.   Hypochondriasis  is  often  one  of  the  worst 
I  concomitants  or  sequelte  of  dyspepsia  (Watson);  and  when  disorders  of 
I  the  intellect  assume  the  form  of  hypochondriasis,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
1  associated  Avith  real  lesions  of  the  body,  the  complication  is  often  very 
embarrassing  to  the  physician,  from  the  distorted,  exaggerated,  absurd, 
I  and  false  statements  of  the  patient.    The  imaginary  troubles  that  affect 
I  the  patient  become  actual  delusions,  out  of  Avhich  he  cannot  be  reasoned. 
Such  patients,  however,  seldom  attempt  suicide,  and  are  never  weary  of 
I  seeking  fresh  medical  advice,  and  of  trying  new  treatment.    It  is  only 
I  when  delusions  arise  that  hypochondriasis  becomes  insanity,  as  when  such 
f  hallucinations  exist  as  that  the  heart  is  standing  still,  or  that  a  limb 
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is  withered,  or  that  the  body  is  putrefying.  They  really  believe  they  can 
feel  that  the  heart  does  not  beat,  that  the  skin  is  dried  np,  or  that  they 
can  smell  the  putrid  emanations  from  their  body.  In  spite  of  such  mental 
aberration  and  morbid  fancies,  most  hypochondriacs  are  able  to  transact 
their  business,  and  to  take  care  of  their  house  and  family.  This  is  one 
reason  why  hypochondriasis  usually  has  not  been  regarded  as  a  disorder 
of  the  intellect,  being  looked  upon  rather  as  a  nervous  affection.  But  in 
the  worst  forms  the  patient  loses  all  interest  for  matters  which  do  not  bear 
upon  the  state  of  his  health.  He  becomes  abstracted,  forgetful,  and 
negligent  of  his  affairs,  gives  himself  no  further  concern  about  his  family, 
and  often  remains  idle  in  his  bed  for  years.  It  is  often  a  long  time  before 
his  nutritive  condition  begins  to  suffer.  Gradually,  however,  especially 
in  bad  cases,  the  patient  grows  thin,  and  acquires  a  sickly  appearance, 
and  derangement  of  the  secretory  and  digestive  functions  arises.  (3.) 
Nostalgic  Melancholia  {nostalgia)  makes  itself  obvious  by  an  inordinate 
desire  to  return  to  one's  native  country  when  far  away  from  home,  to 
which  is  added  the  apprehension,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  that  he  may 
never  be  able  to  return.  The  prophecy  of  the  inspired  writer  seems  ever 
ringing  in  his  ears, — "  Weep  ye  not  for  the  dead,  neither  l:)emoan  him ; 
but  weep  sore  for  him  who  goeth  away:  for  he  shall  return  no  more, 
nor  see  his  native  country"  (Jeremiah  xxii.  10).  Army  sm-geons 
often  witness  such  cases  of  home-sickness.  The  mental  faculties  in  noS' 
talgic  patients  are  the  first  to  undergo  a  change  (Lorrey).  Decided 
aberration  of  mind  is  expressed  by  exaltation  of  imagination,  especially  in 
extravagant  delusions  respecting  their  homes,  accompanied  by  increased 
heat  of  the  head  and  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  There  is  redness  of 
the  conjunctivae,  and  unusual  movements  of  the  patient  are  frequently 
observed.  Uncertain  pains  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
bowels  are  constipated.  There  is  a  general  feeling  of  oppression  and 
weariness ;  an  inability  to  fix  the  attention,  and  conversation  is  uncon- 
nected. A  sense  of  weight  and  pain  pervades  the  viscera.  There  are 
also  sometimes  partial  paralysis  of  the  stomach  and  diaphragm,  and  symp- 
toms of  gastritis  or  gastro-enteritis  supervene.  Under  these  circumstances 
prostration  ofstrength  ultimately  becomes  extreme,  mental  depression  keeps 
pace  with  the  decline  of  the  body,  the  patient  lies  weeping,  sighing,  or 
groaning,  and  a  propensity  to  suicide  is  not  unfrequent  when  the  debility 
becomes  extreme.  General  paralysis  is  common;  but  death  is  the  result 
of  a  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers  (Tuke,  oj).  cit.,  p.  156).  The 
Dutch,  the  Swiss  troops,  the  Highlanders,  and  the  Irish,  are  those  soldiers 
amongst  whom  this  form  of  insanity  has  been  mostly  noticed ;  and  the 
disorder  is  apt  to  be  prevalent  dm-ing  the  extreme  height  of  the 
barometer. 

III.  Dementia  is  "a  disorder  of  the  intellect  characterised  by  absolute  loss 
or  feebleness  of  the  mental  faculties,"  ranging  from  failing  memory  and  slight 
confusion  of  thought  onwards  to  utter  fatuity.  Its  varieties  are,  acute  and 
chronic  dementia.  Acute  dementia  occurs  in  the  young,  more  frequently  in 
women  than  in  men,  and  is  prone  to  affect  the  naturally  feeble-minded  and  f 
excitable,  especially  when  there  is  a  hereditary  tendency.  The  direct  cause 
is  usually  a  severe  mental  shock,  such  as  fright,  and  its  occurrence  is  sudden 
and  soon  after  the  shock.    lu  its  chroiiic  form  dementia  is  usually  the 
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sequel  to  other  forms  of  insanity,  as  already  mentioned.  It  is  characterised 
by  dulness  of  apprehension,  weakness  of  memory,  inability  to  follow  out  any 
subject  of  thought,  or  by  general  silliness  of  language  and  conduct.  In  its 
extreme  state  there  is  inability  to  comprehend  the  simplest  questions,  and 
the  patients  require  all  their  wants  to  be  attended  to  like  an  infant.  Senile 
dementia  is  characterised  by  failure  of  memory  respecting  recent  events, 
while  the  long  past  may  be  remembered  with  accuracy.  Ideas  become 
incoherent.  Delusions  arise  which  are  seldom  persistent,  but  which,  while 
they  last,  may  incite  to  violence ;  and  maniacal  excitement  may  sometimes 
last  for  days.  There  is  feebleness  of  purpose,  with  facility  of  disposition ; 
and  indecency  of  conduct  may  be  manifest  (Dr.  Alexander  Eobertson). 
Dements  may  become  paralytic,  and  a  thickness  of  speech  may  be  the  first 
symptom  of  its  approach.  After  a  time  the  speech  is  more  manifestly 
affected,  foUoAved  by  a  loss  of  power  in  the  limbs  of  one  side,  more  marked 
in  the  lower  extremity,  so  that  the  step  is  feeble  and  straggling.  In  the 
last  stage  they  are  completely  paralytic,  and  only  able  to  utter  a  few 
unintelligible  sounds. 

IV.  Idiocy  {Congenital)  arises  from  an  abortive  condition  of  the  intellect 
from  defective  development  of  the  brain.  Subjective  phenomena  are 
not  capable  of  being  exhibited,  and  therefore  cannot  be  inquired  into 
(EsQUiROL,  Coke,  Prichard,  Bucknill,  Tuke).  The  characters  of 
the  idiot  vary  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  is  involved  (Tuke).  In  the  lower,  or  most  abject  forms,  the 
functions  of  organic  or  vegetative  life  are  ill-performed ;  nutrition  is  im- 
perfect, the  power  of  reproduction  small,  and  the  patient  would  perish 
were  it  not  for  the  assistance  of  others.  The  functions  of  animal  life  are 
likewise  impaired,  and  he  may  be  scarcely  aave  to  external  impressions, 
nor  possess  the  power  of  executing  spontaneous  acts.  The  abject  condition 
of  the  idiot  is  obvious  in  his  vacant  stare,  the  thick  everted  lips,  the  slaver- 
ing mouth,  the  irregular  teeth,  the  gums  often  swollen,  the  frequent  strabis- 
mus, the  general  want  of  symmetry,  the  absence  or  defect  of  the  senses  of 
sight,  hearing  and  speech,  taste  and  smell.  Notwithstanding  the  staggering 
gait,  he  is  constantly  moving,  if  on  his  feet ;  and  if  seated,  he  has  a  diffi- 
culty in  balancing  himself  (Tuke,  loc.  cit.). 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  insanity  requires  consideration  from  two 
points  of  view — namely,  (1.)  From  its  medico-psychological  aspects;  (2.) 
from  its  medico-legal  aspects.  These  aspects,  unfortunately,  do  not  at 
present  coincide. 

I.  The  Medico-psychological  Diagnosis  of  Insanitij. — Premonitory  indica- 
tions of  insanity  are  to  be  traced  in  morbid  cdterations  of  temper,  continued 
depression  of  spirits,  amounting  sometimes  to  simple  melancholia;  headache, 
severe  giddiness,  inaptitude  for  business,  loss  of  memory,  confusion  of  mind, 
defective  ■  power  of  mentcd  concentration,  the  feeling  of  brain  lassitude  and 
fatigue,  excessive  ennui,  a  longing  for  death,  a  ivant  of  interest  in  pursuits  that 

I  formerly  were  a  source  of  gratification  and  pleasure,  restlessness  by  day  and 
sleeplessness  by  night.  Any  one  or  more  of  these  symptoms  indicate  an 
unhealthy  state  of  the  functions  of  the  brain ;  but  their  insidious  mode  of 
approach,  and  the  unwillingness  of  friends  to  believe  that  anything  is 
wrong  with  a  relative,  rarely  if  ever  permit  the  symptoms  to  attract 

I  attention  till  some  form  of  insanity  becomes  unmistakably  developed. 
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If  a  person  previously  in  a  state  of  bodily  and  mental  J-lty s  con.eb^^^^^ 
that  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  working  of  his  ^l^^'^"^^^™ 

hta  rberiaes,  s;ymptoms  liko  these,  or  analogoas  to  these,  are  assoeiated 
'Sh  Wache.  derngem-t  of  the  digestive  organs,  f 
sleei)  the  friends  of  such  a  sufferer  may  rest  assured  and  the  pat  ent  may 
IrN  s  he  convinced,  that  the  state  of  his  brain  .s  abnonnal,  and  he  may 
Te  nduced  to  commit  his  case  to  the  consideration  of  a  l>l.y«  ^J-^ 
t„^Tal  severe  bodily  fatigue,  associated  with  extreme  depression  of  spmts, 
rnUl  XsL, 'reverie-paroxysms  0,  -'-''^Xpl" 
bldism,  or  halhtcinations  manitestmg  themselves  at  an  «a.ly  l«™>d  ot  h^ 
mi-st  be  regarded  a.s  important  psychical  phenomena.  To 
Tnd  early  dia.Tiosis,  one  "ml^y  s„fe  ruh"  is  to  be  observed-namely,  a 
Tote  ^d  thorough  the  physical  and  * 

existing  condition  of  the  pj^suinM^  he  l-d  of_^b.^^^^^^^^ 

SertXtd^^s'l^^^^^^^^^  sute,  and  which  had  not 

b  efoSrvecho  be  different  from  those  of  »ther  men-  « 

strrs:f^»t-inf;-e'::rfS 

rn^st  know  the  condition  of  that  man's  urinary  excretions  when  h  y  a 
Ta  normal  state.    So,  also,  before  the  physician  can  J-^g- -^^^^ 
impairment  or  disorder  of  intellect  in  a  given  f^^f  J^^^'' j^.^j^^^^^^^^^ 
acquire  or  possess  some  knowledge  as  to  his  "^^ellec  ua  conchti^^^^^^^ 
viously.    If  mental  phenomena  are  ascertamed  to  exist  of    "^^^  1^^™ 
IZpared  with  those  which  have  existed  before,  and  especially  if  there  be 
rn7raracteristic  symptom  of  cerebral  disease,  mcW^^^^^^^^^^ 
fairly  deemed  insane,  and  irresponsible  for  his  act.    ^u^  ^^^^^ 
general  and  universal  test  of  mental  unsoundness ;  ^^^/^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
that  the  legal  mind  continues  to  assume  that  '^'I  '^'l'  ^'Ze  -- 
Definite  criteria  cannot  possibly  be  laid  down  applicable  to  every  cas 
and  the  medical  proofs  of  insanity  must  vary  according  to   he  distm 
tTve  features  of  each  (Dr.  A.  Robertson,  Towns  Hospital  and  Asyhon, 

"^edico-leoca  Dlaonosis  of  Insanit,. -Tl..t  "i.  takes  all  ^^'J^ 
to  make  a  word"  is  a  proverbial  saying.  On  ^1-1^  *1^;  -^^^^ 
and  its  inhabitants  may  be  regarded  as  embracing— (1.)  bane  peope .  ^ 

i-ii-c:^?^;r-tLit^ni 
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unsoundness  of  mind  is  therefore  a  diagnosis  which  the  general  j^rac- 
titioner  is  often  called  upon  to  make ;  and  to  do  so  he  ought  to  follow 
imperatively  such  rules  as  will  lead  him  to  as  safe  a  result  as  the  nature  of 
the  individual  case  will  admit  of.  Sanity  or  insanity,  soundness  or 
unsoundness  of  mind,  is  simply  a  question  of  fact.  But  it  is  a  question  of 
fact  which  must  be  judged  of  not  as  a  question  of  law  alone,  or  of  medical 
science  alone,  but  on  the  ordinary  rules  which  are  applied  in  daily  life, 
aided  by  the  most  advanced  knowledge  of  cerebral  disease,  and  especially 
regarding  the  working  condition  of  the  brain  as  the  instrument  of  the 
mind.  The  plea  of  insanity  in  civil  or  in  criminal  courts  of  law  (as  a 
plea  of  innocence,  or  as  a  bar  to  disposing  power),  ought  to  establish  the 
existence  of  such  a  degree  of  mental  disorder  as  excludes  the  free  deter- 
mination of  the  will,  and  which  renders  the  application  of  the  i3enal  code 
no  longer  efficacious.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  man  to  make  such  a 
critical  examination  of  every  individual  case  on  its  own  merits,  with  the 
view  of  -  ascertaining  whether  such  a  degree  of  mental  disorder  does  or 
does  not  exist :  and  then  to  place  the  result  of  his  examination  before  the 
court  in  the  plainest  and  clearest  language  that  will  suffice  to  convey  his 
meaning  (Dr.  Orange,  1.  c.).* 

*  When  the  plea  of  insanity  is  i)ut  forward  in  a  criminal  court  of  law,  in  bar  of 
trial,  of  sentence,  or  of  pimishment,  the  grounds  on  which  decisions  have  been  arrived 
at  have  varied  greatly  at  different  times,  and  the  following  statements  in  this  note 
are  compiled  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Alexander  Eobertson,  Physician  and  Medical 
Superintendent,  Town's  Hospital  and  Asylum,  Glasgow;  Dr.  W.  Orange,  Medical 
Superintendent  of  the  Broadmoor  State  Lunatic  Asylum  ;  and  other  authoritative 
sources  of  information,  to  which  references  are  made. 

In  capital  charges  the  plea  of  insanity  is  not  usually  admitted  in  bar  of  trial,  unless 
the  prisoner  is  very  obviously  insane — maniacal,  or  distinctly  the  subject  of  dementia 
—to  such  an  extent  that  he  cannot  form  a  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  charge 
against  him.  In  no  class  of  criminal  trials  has  "  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law" 
been  more  strikingly  manifested.  Cases  seemingly  parallel  (so  far  as  the  medico- 
psychological  evidences  of  mental  iinsoundness,  or  of  the  irresponsibility  of  the  agents 
for  their  acts  were  concerned)  have  had  ojiposite  results ;  so  that  some  panels  have 
been  found  guilty  and  executed,  while  with  others  the  plea  of  insanity  has  been  sus- 
tained, and  the  criminal  lunatic  has  then  been  consigned  to  an  asylum  during  Her 
Majesty's  pleasure,  usualljr,  but  not  always,  equivalent  to  confinement  for  life.  Such 
contradictory  conclusions  have  been  mainly  due  to  the  differences  in  "</ie  tests  of 
insanity"  propounded  by  the  various  judges  in  their  charges  to  the  juries,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  juries  have  not  always  given  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  legal 
deliverance  of  the  judge.  But  of  late  years,  compared  with  150  years  ago,  a  great 
change  is  apparent  in  the  character  of  the  charges  to  the  juries  by  the  judges.  In 
1723,  Arnold,  a  lunatic,  was  tried  for  shooting  at  Lord  Onslow.  The  presiding  judge 
in  his  charge  to  the  jury  said : — "It  is  not  every  kind  of  frantic  humour,  or  something 
unaccountable  in  a  man's  actions,  that  points  him  out  to  be  such  a  madman  as  is 
exempted  from  punishment ;  it  must  be  that  a  man  is  totally  deprived  of  his  under- 
standing and  memory,  and  doth  not  know  what  he  is  doing,  no  more  than  an  infant, 
than  a  brute,  or  a  wild  beast ;  such  a  one  is  never  the  object  of  punishment."  At 
that  time,  therefore,  nothing  but  a  total  deprivation  of  reason  could  save  any  lunatic 
from  suffering  the  full  penalty  of  the  law  for  criminal  acts.  The  doctrine  of  partial 
insanity  was  not  then  admitted  in  any  of  its  various  forms  in  palliation,  however  clearly 
it  might  be  evident  that  the  offence  was  the  direct  product  of  delusion,  and  as  much  the 
offspring  of  disease  as  though  it  were  the  action  of  a  raving  maniac  (Dr.  Alexander 
Robertson).  Incharging  the  jury  at  the  trial  of  an  insane  man,  in  the  spring  of  1876,  for 
the  murder  of  his  wife,  the  learned  judge,  Lord  Blackburn,  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
"he  had  read  everything  that  was  written  on  the  subject,  and  had  thought  the  matter 
over,  and  that  he  never  could  come  to  understand  the  precise  amount  of  insanity  that 
rendered  a  man  unaccoiintable."  The  present  aspect  of  the  law  towards  medical 
evidence  in  cases  where  insanity  is  pleaded  has  greatly  changed  of  late,  and  some 
measures  have  recently  been  proposed,  having  for  their  object  to  pi-oduce  an  improve- 
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ment  in  the  existing  state  of  things.  The  legal  notions  of  insanity  have  not  beea 
always  the  same ;  and  in  the  present  century,  the  chief  landmarks  indicative  of  the 
current  of  opinion  with  respect  to  insanity  in  criminal  cases  are— (1.)  The  trial  of 
Hatfield  for  shooting  at  the  King,  in  the  year  1800,  in  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  when 
the  doctrine  of  total  deprivation  of  reason  was  again  laid  down  as  requisite  and 
necessary  to  sustain  the  plea  of  insanity.  But  although  urged  by  the  Attorney-General 
it  was  not  adopted,  and  the  panel  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  He  was  ably 
and  eloquently  defended  by  Mr.  Erskine,  afterwards  Lord  Erskine,  who  showed  that 
the  act  had  been  due  to  delusion,  though  the  derangement  was  only  partial.  This 
advance  on  the  opinions  which  ruled  in  Arnold's  case  was  not  lasting,  as,  (2.)  The  trial 
of  Bellingham  for  shooting  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval,  in  the  lobby  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1812,  resulted  in  his  conviction  and  execution  for  the 
murder,  though  the  crime  was  shown  to  have  been  the  direct  resiilt  of  a  delusion.  The 
test  of  insanity,  or  criterion  of  responsibOity,  submitted  to  the  jury  by  Chief -Justice 
Mansfield  in  this  case  was,  "  the  ca2)ah!lity  of  disimgiushinrj  hehveen  rigid  and  wrong — 

NOT  IN  KEFEEENCE  TO  THE  PARTICULAR  ACT,  BUT  IN  GENERAL."     Bellingham  WaS  thuS 

less  fortunate  in  the  counsel  who  defended  him  and  in  the  judge  who  tried  him.  Had 
the  test  been  applied  to  the  particular  charge  on  which  the  prisoner  was  being  tried, 
he  could  not  have  been  condemned,  as  the  delusion  which  prompted  the  act  rendered 
him  unable  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong  in  regard  to  it.  (3.)  The  trial  of  Mac- 
naughten  for  shooting  Mr.  Drummond,  mistaking  him  for  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  in  1843. 
The  result  of  this  trial  caused  miich  excitement  throughout  the  country,  and  was  the 
means  of  strongly  directing  public  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  law  respecting 
insanity  associated  with  crime.  Macnaughten  laboured  under  a  monomania  of 
suspicion— a.  form  of  partial  insanity  most  difficult  to  recognise.  He  fancied  that  he 
was  being  dogged  on  the  streets,  and  that  different  persons  (of  whom  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
was  one)  had  conspired  to  ruin  him.  Hence  the  motive  and  the  murder.  The  judges 
were  then  unanimously  of  opinion  that  "  the  jury  ought  in  all  cases  to  be  told  that 
every  man  should  be  considered  of  sane  mind  until  the  contrary  was  proved  in 
evidence  ;  that,  before  a  plea  of  insanity  should  be  allowed,  undoubted  evidence  ought 
to  be  adduced  that  the  accused  was  of  diseased  mind,  and  that  at  the  time  he  com- 
mitted the  act  he  was  not  conscious  of  right  or  wrong."  Macnaughten  was  acquitted 
on  the  ground  of  insanity,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  not  obviously  insane, 
aud  had  transacted  business  a  short  time  before  the  deed.  The  House  of  Lords, 
participating  in  the  feeling  of  alarm  which  this  decision  gave  rise  to  throughout  the 
country,  and  seeing  that  the  law  was  thus  uncertain,  propounded  to  the  judges  certain 
questions  with  regard  to  the  law  on  insanity  when  it  was  alleged  as  a  defence  in 
criminal  actions,  the  object  being  to  obtain  from  them  an  exposition  of  the  law  for  the 
guidance  of  futui-e  courts.  The  answers  to  those  questions  constitute  the  law  upon  the 
subject  at  the  present  time.  Lord  Justice  Bramwell  has  condensed  them  thus : — "When 
a  man's  state  of  mind  is  sucli  that  he  does  not  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
act  he  is  doing — for  instance  does  not  know  that  cutting  a  man's  head  off  will  kill 
him,  like  the  man  who  cut  off  the  head  of  another  person  in  order  to  see  how  he 
looked  when  he  woke  ;  or  when  his  state  of  mind  is  such  that,  although  he  may  know 
what  the  result  will  be,  he  does  not  know  that  it  is  wrong,  then  he  ought  to  be 
acquitted.  So,  also,  if  he  is  labouring  under  a  delusion  of  such  a  character  that,  if  the 
delusion  were  true,  he  would  be  justified  in  the  homicidal  act,  he  would  also  be 
entitled  to  acquittal."  He  further  added— "  The  common  notion  that  a  man  may  be 
acquitted  merely  because  he  is  mad,  is  erroneous." 

The  statutes  relating  to  criminal  lunatics  give  nowhere  any  definition  of  the  term 
"  insane."  Any  definition  may  be  judicial,  but  is  not  statutory.  And  further,  the  Act 
passed  in  the  year  1800,  which  directs  the  mode  in  which  persons  indicted  for  any  offence 
and  found  insane  are  to  be  dealt  with,  speaks  of  the  accused  person  aj^pearing  to  the 
jury  to  he  insane.  The  mode  of  legal  procedure  is,  for  the  judge  to  tell  the  jury  that 
what  they  have  to  consider  is,  not  whether  the  accused  person  is  insane,  but  whether 
he  is  insane  according  to  a  certain  definition,  that  definition  being  the  one  which  was 
enunciated  by  the  judges  in  Macnaughten's  case.  The  legal  test  of  insanity  was  then 
resolved  into,  (1.)  The  question  whether  the  accused  at  the  time  he  committed  the 
criminal  act  knew  what  he  was  doing ;  and,  (2.)  did  he  know  that  what  he  was  doing  was 
wrong?  In  this  form  the  rule  is  usually  laid  down  by  the  judge  in  criminal  trials,  and 
it  is  founded  upon  the  following  dictum  of  Chief-Justice  Hale: — "Partial  insanity  is  no 
excuse.  This  is  the  condition  of  very  many,  especially  melancholy  persons,  who  for 
the  most  part  discover  their  defect  in  excessive  fears  and  griefs,  and  yet  are  not  wholly 
destitute  of  reason  ;  and  this  jiartial  insanity  seems  not  to  excuse  them  in  committing 
any  offence,  for  it  is  matter  capital.  It  is  very  difficult  to  detennine  the  invisible  line 
that  divides  perfect  and  partial  insanity ;  but  it  must  rest  upon  circumstances  to  be 
duly  weighed  and  considered  by  both  judge  and  jury." 
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With  regard  to  the  questions  put  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  judges,  Sir  James 
ITitzjames  Stephen  has  observed  that  very  eminent  judges  had  greatly  doubted  the  consti- 
tutional propriety  of  putting  abstract  questions  of  that  kind  to  the  judges,  and  getting 
such  answers  from  them ;  and  that  he  had  heard  more  than  one  of  the  most  eminent 
judges  on  the  bench  express  themselves  as  being  doubtful  vs^ith  regard  to  that  authority 
on  that  ground.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  then  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  declared  that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  law — that  it  is  clear, 
distinct,  and  definite,  that  a  man  is  not  to  be  held  judicially  insane,  when  tried 
criminally,  if  he  know  right  from  wrong.  And  in  the  recent  trials  of  Mr.  Watson  and 
Miss  Edmunds,  the  legal  dictum  was  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Byles  and  by  Baron 
Martin  in  the  usual  form.  The  legal  test  is,  therefore,  perfectly  definite.  It  is  the 
metaphysical  test  of  mental  capacity  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong. 
But,  as  science  has  advanced,  many  thinking  minds  have  been  brought  to  doubt  the 
suflBciency  of  this  test;  and  particularly  the  question  has  been  raised  by  medical 
jurists  and  medical  experts  in  lunacy.  In  true  insanity,  the  voluntary  power  to 
control  thought  and  action,  and  to  regulate  conduct  by  a  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  is  impaired,  limited,  or  overruled,  by  insane  motives.  A  lunatic  may  have 
the  power  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  while  he  has  not  the  power  of  choosing 
right  from  wrong.  The  settlement  of  this  question,  then,  is  one  rather  for  lawyers 
and  statesmen,  than  for  medical  men  in  their  special  capacity.  But  it  is  requisite  that 
the  medical  witness  should  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  legal  definition  or  character 
of  that  degree  of  insanity  which  the  judges  have  decided  shall  be  admitted  as  evidence 
of  irresponsibility.  That  this  definition  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  insanity  which 
confers  irresponsibility  is  defective ;  that  it  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  ascertained 
facts  of  medical  science ;  and  that  some  modification  of  it  is  now  required,  are  opinions 
which  are  now  largely  shared  by  high  legal  authorities.  In  the  year  1 874,  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  law  of  homicide  was  introcUiced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  late  Mr. 
Eussell  Gurney,  the  learned  Eecorder  of  London ;  and  one  very  conspicuous  amendment 
proposed  in  that  Bill  had  reference  to  the  plea  of  insanity.  Instead  of  the  existing 
state  of  the  law  as  expounded  by  the  judges  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  proposed  to 
enact  that  homicide  should  not  be  deemed  criminal  if  the  person  by  whom  it  is 
committed  is,  at  the  time  when  he  commits  it,  prevented  by  any  disease  affecting  his 
mind — (a. )  from  knowing  the  nature  of  the  act  done  by  him  ;  (&. )  from  knowing 
that  it  is  forbidden  by  law  ;  (c.)  from  knowing  that  it  is  morally  wrong  ;  (d.)  from 
controlling  his  own  conduct.  But  that  homicide  is  criminal,  although  the  mind  of  the 
person  committing  it  is  affected  by  disease,  if  such  disease  do  not,  in  fact,  produce 
some  one  of  the  efi'ects  aforesaid  in  reference  to  the  act  by  which  death  is  caused,  or  if 
the  inability  to  control  his  conduct  be  not  produced  exclusively  by  such  disease.  The 
proposed  Bill  went  on  to  say  that,  if  a  person  be  proved  to  have  been  labouring  under 
any  insane  delusion  at  the  time  when  he  committed  homicide,  it  shall  be  presumed, 
unless  the  contrary  appear  or  is  proved,  that  he  did  not  possess  the  degree  of  know- 
ledge or  self-control  hereinbefore  specified.  In  practice,  the  question  has  been  raised 
most  often  in  the  case  of  liomicklal  insanity,  and  particularly  in  those  instances  where 
there  are  no  actual  delusions  or  no  known  motive,  but  where,  as  in  Esquirol's  third 
degree  of  homicidal  mania,  the  impulse  to  kill  is  sudden,  instantaneous,  unreflecting, 
and  uncontrollable.  Homicidal  insanity  is  commonly  defined  to  be  a  state  of  partial 
insanity,  accompanied  by  an  impulse  to  perpetrate  murder.  It  may  make  its  appear- 
ance at  all  ages,  even  in  children.  Sometimes  the  impulse  is  long  felt,  but  concealed 
and  restrained.  Occasionally  the  act  of  murder  is  perpetrated  with  great  deliberation, 
and  apparently  with  all  the  marks  of  sanity ;  and  the  perpetrator  may  conceal  himself, 
hide  his  weapon,  and,  like  a  sane  criminal,  endeavour  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the 
crime.  It  is  exactly  in  such  cases  that  the  insufiiciency  of  Hale's  dictum  is  felt,  for 
it  cannot  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  insane  homicide  from  the  sane  criminal ;  for  if 
an  insane  person  commit  homicide  in  consequence  of  his  insanity,  he  is  thus  amenable, 
provided  at  the  time  he  committed  the  act  he  knew  right  from  wrong. 

Mr.  Piussell  Gurney's  Bill  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  was  ultimately- 
abandoned.  The  chief  witnesses  examined  by  the  Committee  were— Lord  Justice 
Bramwell,  Lord  Blackburn,  Mr.  Justice  Crawford,  and  Sir  James  Fitzjanies  Stephen. 
The  Lord  Chief-Justice  submitted  a  statement  in  writing,  but  was  not  examined  orally. 
Lord  Justice  Bramwell,  although  approving  of  the  existing  law,  said,  in  the  course  of  his 
examination,  that  he  thought  '-the  lawlays  down  such  a  definition  of  madness  thatnobody 
IS  hardly  ever  really  mad  enough  to  be  within  it."  The  majority  of  medical  writers 
agree  with  this  deliberate  statement,  that  the  law,  as  now  expounded,  lays  down  such 
a  definition  as  to  render  it  capable,  if  applied  in  its  full  strictness,  of  including  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  insane  persons,  and  it  is  well,  therefore,  to  have  this  matter 
so  boldly  and  authoritatively  stated.   Compare  with  it  the  evidence  of  Lord  Blackburn,. 
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who  says, — "We  cannot  fail  to  see  that  there  are  cases  where  the  person  is  clearly  not 
responsible,  and  yet  knew  right  from  wrong.  ...  In  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
was  tried  for  wounding  a  girl  with  intent  to  murder.  The  facts  were  these.  The 
woman  had  more  thau  once  been  insane,  the  insanity  being  principally  brought  on  by 
suckling  her  child  too  long;  that  was  the  cause  that  had  produced  it  before.  She  was 
living  with  her  husband,  and  had  the  charge  of  this  girl,  an  impotent  girl  of  about  fifteen, 
who  lay  in  bed  all  day ;  she  was  very  kind  to  her,  and  treated  her  very  well ;  they  were 
miserably  poor,  and  very  much  owing  to  that  she  continued  to  nurse  her  boy  till  he 
was  nearly  two  years  old ;  and  suddenly,  when  in  this  state,  she  one  morning  about 
eleven  o'clock  went  to  the  child  lying  there  in  bed,  aged  fifteen,  and  deliberately  cut 
her  throat ;  then  she  went  towards  her  own  child,  a  girl  of  five  or  six  years  of  age,  of 
whom  she  was  exceedingly  fond,  and  the  girl  hearing  a  noise,  looked  up  and  said, 
'What  are  you  doing?'  'I  have  killed  Olivia,  and  I  am  going  to  kill  you,'  was  the 
answer.  The  child  fortunately,  instead  of  screaming,  threw  her  arms  round  her 
mother's  neck,  and  said,  'No;  I  know  you  would  not  hurt  your  little  Mopsy.'  The 
woman  dropped  the  child,  went  down  and  told  a  neighbour  what  she  had  done,  that 
she  had  killed  Olivia,  and  was  going  to  kill  Mary,  'but  when  the  darhng  threw  its 
arms  around  my  neck,  I  had  not  the  heart  to  do  it.'  She  clearly  knew  right  from 
wrong,  and  knew  the  character  of  her  act ;  for  some  Uttle  time  after  that  she  talked 
rationally  enough,  but  before  night  she  was  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum  raving  mad;  and, 
having  recovered,  she  was  brought  to  be  tried  before  me  at  a  subsequent  assizes.  She 
did  know  the  quality  of  her  act,  and  was  quite  aware  of  what  she  had  done ;  but  I  felt 
it  impossible  to  say  she  should  be  punished.  If  I  had  read  the  definition  in  Mac- 
nanghten's  case,  and  said,  'Do  you  bring  her  within  that?'  the  jury  would  have 
taken  the  bit  in  their  own  teeth  and  said,  'Not  guilty  on  the  ground  of  insanity.' 
I  did  not  do  that.  I  told  them  that  there  were  exceptional  cases,  and  on  that  the 
jury  found  her  not  guilty  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  and  I  think  rightly." 

Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen  expressed  himself  thus:— "Baron  Bramwell  thinks 
that  the  law  of  England  is  such  that  insanitj''  hardly  ever,  under  any  circumstances, 
excuses  a  man  from  crime ;  in  fact,  in  one  of  his  answers  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
he  holds  the  definition  of  insanity  to  be  logical  and  correct,  but  does  not  believe  that 
anybody  was  ever  mad  enough  to  fall  within  it.    Practically,  that  comes  to  the  same  ,j 
thing  as  saying  that  madness  makes  no  difference  as  to  responsibility.    Mr.  Justice 
Blackburn  says,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  section  drawn  in  the  Bill  pretty  nearly  | 
represents  the  existing  law  as  it  is,  and,  if  it  errs,  it  errs  in  defect,  because  it  does  not  take  j 
in  certain  cases  which  ought  to  be  taken  in.   He  adds  that,  in  a  particular  case  which  he  I 
had  to  try,  thinking  that  the  existing  law  was,  I  suppose,  in  a  very  elastic  condition,  I 
he  took  upon  himself  to  tell  the  jury  that  there  were  exceptional  cases  which  came  I 
under  no  rule,  and  that  they  ought  to  acquit  the  woman  who  was  on  her  trial  on  the  I 
ground  of  insanity,  although  no  authority  could  be  found  for  it ;  and  although  Baron 
Bramwell,  an  equal  authority,  considers  that  the  woman  under  such  circumstances 
ought  not  to  be  acquitted,  as  it  was  perfectly  certain  she  was  by  law  guilty,  I  do  not 
wish  to  follow  the  matter  out,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  saying  a  word  J 
implying  disrespect  to  either  of  those  learned  judges.    But  when  you  find  two  learned  i 
judges  of  the  highest  eminence  directly  contradicting  each  other  on  matters  of  the  first  f 
importance,  matters  on  which  the  life  and  death  of  persons  tried  before  them  might 
depend,  and  one  of  them  praising  that  state  of  things  as  a  proof  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
common  law,  I  can  only  say  that  I  feel  surprised,  and  cannot  agree  with  that  learned 
judge's  praise  of  its  elasticity.    Baron  Bramwell  speaks  quite  in  the  opposite  sense, 
and  expresses  entirely  my  own  ojnnions  on  the  matter,  namely— that  it  is  eminently 
desirable  that  you  should  have  definitions,  and  that  those  definitions  should  state 
plainly  what  the  law  is."    Where  we  find  so  high  a  legal  authority  saying  of  two 
learned  judges  that  they  directly  contradict  one  another  on  matters  of  the  first 
importance,  it  ought,  in  some  measure,  to  reconcile  medical  men  to  being  twitted  with 
occasional  want  of  unanimity  of  opinion  amongst  themselves.    The  matter  was  further 
discussed  by  throe  judges— Judge  Maule,  Lord  Cranworth,  and  Lord  Wensleydalc. 
Judge  Maule  said      "  If  you  are  satisfied  that  the  ju-isoner  committed  this  off'ence,  if 
you  arc  also  satisfied  that  he  was  insane,  and  that  he  did  not  know  right  from  wrong, 
he  should  be  acijuitted  on  that  ground :  but  if  j^ou  are  of  opinion  that  at  the  time  he 
committed  the  ott'ence  he  did  know  right  from  wrong,  he  is  responsible  for  his  acts, 
though  he  may  be  of  weak  intellect."    Lord  Cranworth,  then  Baron  Eolfe,  said  :— "If  ' 
a  prisoner  seeks  to  excuse  himself  upon  a  plea  of  insanity,  it  is  for  him  to  make  it 
clear  tliat  he  was  insane  at  the  time  of  committing  the  offence  charged.    The  onus  , 
rests  upon  him,  and  the  jni-y  must  be  satisfied  that  he  clearly  was  insane.    If  the  ; 
matter  is  left  in  doubt  it  is  their  duty  to  convict  him."    In  another  case  Baron  Parke, 
afterwards  Lord  Wensleydalc,  said  : — "The  question  whether  a  man  is  in  a  state  of 
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mind  to  be  responsible  would  depend  on  the  question  whether  he  at  the  time  knew  the 
nature  and  the  character  of  the  crime  he  was  committing;  and  this  circumstance  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  establish  in- 
sanity in  a  case  where  there  was  a  total  absence  of  delusion."  The  Lord  Chief- Justice 
of  England,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Committee,  expresses  himself  thus:— "As  the 
law  as  expounded  by  the  judges  in  the  House  of  Lords  now  stands,  it  is  only  when  mental 
disease  produces  incapacity  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  that  immunity 
from  the  i^enal  consequences  of  crime  is  admitted.  The  jjresent  Bill  introduces  a  new 
element,  the  absence  of  the  power  of  self-control.  I  concur  most  cordially  in  the 
proposed  alteration  of  the  law,  having  been  always  strongly  of  opinion  that,  as  the 
pathology  of  insanit}'  abundantly  establishes,  there  are  forms  of  mental  disease  in 
which,  though  the  patient  is  quite  aware  he  is  about  to  do  wrong,  the  will  l)ecome3 
overpowered  by  the  force  of  irresistible  impulse;  the  power  of  self-control,  when 
destroyed  or  suspended  by  mental  disease,  becomes,  I  think,  an  essential  element  of 
responsibility."  In  Leeds  (Autumn  Assizes,  1865),  Mr.  Justice  Mellor  observed  that 
he  thought  that  the  definition  of  insanity  which  would  excuse  from  criminal  responsi- 
bility, as  given  in  Macnaughten's  case,  hardly  went  far  enough.  He  agreed  with  the 
universal  conviction  of  medical  observers,  that  a  man  might  know  that  he  was  doing 
an  act  which  was  wrong,  and  still  might  be  labouring  under  such  disease  of  mind 
as  not  to  be  able  to  restrain  his  impulse  to  do  that  act,  and  he  should,  therefore,  not 
be  amenable  to  the  criminal  law.  The  opinion  of  one  judge,  however,  cannot  alter 
the  law;  and,  as  lately  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Byles,  if  the  law  be  altered,  it  must  be 
done  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Thus,  the  legislature,  on  the  one  hand,  enacts  that 
medical  men  shall  be  the  judges  of  insanity,  for  no  one  else  can  sign  a  certificate ;  on 
the  other,  it  formulates  for  them  a  legal  test.  Can  there  be  any  reason  for  this  but 
the  fact  that  lawyers  and  legislators  still  refuse  to  acknowledge  insanity  to  be  a 
disease  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  a  legal  test  of  concussion  of  the  brain  ?  or  apoplexy  ?  or 
epilepsy  ?  But  if  a  patient  be  suffering  from  insanity,  it  is  not  enough  for  a  medical 
man  to  state  this  to  be  the  fact,  but  "he  must  further  state  whether  the  individual 
knows  right  from  wrong.  It  is  not,  however,  with  regard  to  the  law  in  the  abstract 
that  the  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen.  If  the  premises  upou  wliich  the  legal  dictum 
in  regard  to  insanity  is  based  be  correct,  no  conclusion  could  be  more  logical  or  just ; 
but  the  medical  profession  who  differ  from  it,  hold  that  the  premises  upon  which  it  is 
founded  are  false,  and  that,  if  the  abstract  idea  of  the  law  be  "the  perfection  of  reason 
and  common  sense,"  then  the  legal  dictum  is  inconsistent  with  the  abstract  idea  of  the 
law.  The  spirit  of  the  law  undoubtedly  is  that  the  legal  responsibilities  of  an  individual 
may  be  abolished,  provided  that  it  be  proved  that  he  is  mentally  incapacitated  for  his 
duties  by  either  bodily  disorder  or  defect.  It  is  obvious  that  this  proof  must  rest  upon 
medical  testimony ;  but  the  line  drawn  by  that  dictum  will  admit  of  no  degree  of 
irresponsibility  short  of  idiocy  or  raging  madness,  whilst  the  advance  in  modei'n  study 
of  diseases  of  the  brain  and  aberrations  of  intellect  has  revealed  to  ^jhysicians  various 
phases  of  mind  which  are  inconiiiatible  with  responsibility.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Medico-Psychological  Association,  held  at  the  lloyal  College  of  Physicians  in  London, 
in  July,  1864,  the  following  resolution  was  agreed  to — "That  so  much  of  the  legal  test 
of  the  mental  condition  of  an  alleged  criminal  lunatic  as  renders  him  a  resjionsible  agent 
because  he  knows  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  is  inconsistent  with  the 
fact,  well  known  to  every  member  of  this  meeting,  that  the  power  of  distinguishing 
between  right  and  wrong  exists  frequently  among  those  who  are  undoubtedly  insane, 
and  is  often  associated  with  dangerous  and  uncontrollable  delusions."  This  was  also 
the  view  entertained  by  the  committee  of  medical  officers  of  asjdums  in  1868,  and  in 
substance  is  contained  in  the  memorial  which  was  presented  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
of  that  branch  of  the  profession  to  the  Home  Secretary.  It  expresses  briefly  the 
conclusions,  which  are,  in  truth,  beyond  doubt,  that  insanity  may  exist,  and  insane 
and  criminal  acts  may  be  and  are  committed  by-persons  of  demonstrably  diseased  mind 
and  physically  diseased  brain,  who  are  yet  conscious  of  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong  (Brit.  lied.  Journ.,  Jan.  27,  1872).  These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show 
that,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  most  learned  judges  in  England,  there  exists  the 
conviction  that  the  time  has  come  when  a  revision  of  the  law  relating  to  insanity,  as 
expounded  in  the  Macnaughten  case,  is  urgently  required ;  and  it  is  now,  therefore,  a 
specially  opportune  time  for  medical  men  to  contribute  as  far  as  they  can  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  insanity,  in  order  to  secure  that  the  change, 
Avheu  made,  shall  be  such  as  to  bring  the  law  as  nearly  as  may  be  into  harmony  with 
science,  and  also  in  harmony  with  the  general  opinion  of  the  educated  public.  What 
the  public  require,  in  order  to  form  their  opinion,  is  knowledge.  If  the  present  legal 
tests  are  now  to  be  laid  aside  as  antiquated,  it  becomes  an  interesting  question  whether 
the  principle  that  inability  to  control  the  conduct,  if  caused  by  any  disease  affecting  the 
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It  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have  an  authoritative 
understanding  as  to  the  precise  differences  between  the  legal  data  on 
which  a  person  is  to  be  judged  insane,  and  the  medical  tests  of  the 
insane  state.  It  is  clear  from  the  contents  of  the  note,  that  one  legal 
fiction  has  been  practically  ignored, — namely,  in  the  recent  case  of  the 
Eev.  J.  S.  Watson,  wlien  the  absence  of  delusion  was  not  dwelt  upon 
by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  nor  commented  on  by  the  judge  as 
being  fatal  to  the  theory  of  insanity.  It  was  tacitly  assumed  that  insanity 
might  exist  without  delusions.  The  Other  legal  fiction  is  also  ceasing  to 
exist  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  oiiginally  enunciated — namely,  the 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  as  a  test  in  criminal  cases.  Some 
agreement  ought  now  to  be  come  to  on  tlie  following  points : — (1.)  As  to 
tests  of  insanity — (a.)  that  based  upon  the  existence  of  delusion;  [b.)  that 
turning  upon  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  and  of  the  consequences 
of  actions.  (2.)  As  regards  the  doctrine  of  partial  insanity,  and  its 
responsibilities.    (3.)  A  revision  of  the  distinction  between  responsibility 

mind,  ought  to  carry  with  it  irresponsibility.  This  appears  to  be  really  the  essence  of 
the  whole  matter.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that,  although  conduct  is  the  one  thing 
with  which  the  law  is  concerned,  yet  that  in  this  question  of  insanity  the  legal  tests 
have  hitherto  dwelt  so  entirely  upon  knowledge  and  beliefs,  and  have  altogether 
omitted  all  mention  of  conduct.  The  other  important  modification  proposed,  has 
reference  to  the  value  of  the  existence  of  delusion  as  a  symi)tom  of  insanity  in  the  legal 
sense  of  the  term.  The  existence  of  a  delusion  is  a  most  important  element  in  the 
diagnosis  of  insanity;  and  it  is  also  true  that,  where  a  delusion  exists,  it  is  alraosfc 
impossible  to  aflirm  the  absence  of  any  connection  between  the  delusion  and  any 

E articular  act  performed;  and  it  may  be  added  that  delusions  often  exist  without 
eing  detected.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  certain  forms,  or  rather  stages, 
of  insanity  in  which  there  are  no  delusions,  or  at  any  rate,  none  in  the  ordinary  and 
plain  meaning  of  the  word.  And,  therefore,  as  delusion,  although  a  most  important 
symj)tom  of  insanity,  is  a  symptom  which  is  not  invariably  present,  it  is  questionable 
wlietlicr  it  woidd  not  l)c  better  to  omit  the  clauses  relating  to  it,  lest  it  should  come 
to  be  thought,  upon  the  j)rinciple  "  cxpresmo  unlus  est  cxclusio  idtcrhiK,"  that  the 
proof  of  insanity  would  not  be  complete  in  the  absence  of  that  particular  symptom. 
Another  objection  is  that,  in  requiring  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  insane  deluedon, 
instead  of  simply  requirincj  proof  of  the  existence  of  insanity,  the  difficulty  is  only 
shifted,  and  not  solved.  Tne  question  immediately  arises,  What  is  an  insane  delusion? 
The  medical  witness,  if  called  upon  to  assist  the  court  at  all  by  his  evidence,  should 
be  left  entirely  unfettered  as  to  the  means  of  diagnosis  of  insanity  which  he  is  to 
employ ;  and  he  should  be  only  required,  first,  to  satisfy  his  own  mind,  and  then 
to  submit  his  own  opinion  to  the  consideration  of  the  court,  supported  by  such  prooft 
as  will  bear  the  test  of  cross-examination  upon  the  point,  whether,  when  the  offence 
was  committed,  there  did  or  did  not  exist  in  the  accused  ]ierson  such  mental  defect  or 
disease  as  dejtrived  him  of  the  power  of  regulating  his  conduct  in  accordance  with  tho 
laws  of  tho  land.  To  tie  down  the  medical  witness,  by  precise  legal  rules,  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  he  is  to  form  his  opinion,  is  very  much  like  telling  a  physician  to  make 
a  diagnosis  of  lung-disease,  and  at  the  same  time  limiting  him  to  such  information  as  he 
can  gather  from  the  pulse  and  the  tongue,  and  strictly  precluding  him  from  making 
any  use  of  such  instruments  as  the  stethoscope  or  the  thermometer,  upon  the  plea  that 
such  things  are  not  mentioned  by  Hippocrates  or  Celsus.  English  lawyers  have 
commonly  expressed  the  oyiinion,  and  expressed  it  strongly,  that  to  leave  the  question 
of  irresponsibility  to  be  decided  by  the  court  in  this  general  manner,  without  some 
strict  definition  to  guide  it,  would  be  attended  with  grave  inconvenience;  but  this 
feeling,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  springs  from  legal  tradition,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  any  inconvenience  could  be  so  great  as  that  which  attends  the  existing 
practice,  under  which  it  constantly  happens  that  the  jury  cut  the  knot  by  bringing 
iu  a  verdict  of  insanity  in  oiijiosition  to  the  judge's  charge;  or  the  court  finds  itself 
not  unfrcqucntly  compelled  first  to  pass  sentence  upon  a  manifest  lunatic,  and  then 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  in  order  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
Bentence  (Dr.  Orange,  Address  on  "The  Present  Relation  of  Insanity  to  the  Criminal 
Law  of  England,"  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  Oct.  13,  1877). 
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for  criminal  acts  and  capacity  for  civil  acts.  (4.)  As  to  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  those  whose  mental  condition  is  impaired,  but  who  are  not, 
in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  "  insane."  (-5.)  As  to  the  possibility  of 
dealing  with  those  bordering  upon  insanity,  as  at  present  recognised. 
(6.)  As  to  the  mode  to  be  adopted  in  dealing  with  cases,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  when  insanity  is  alleged  as  a  plea  of  innocence,  or  as  a  bar 
to  disposing  power.  (7.)  As  to  the  doing  away  with  the  present  mode  of 
investigation  in  a  court  of  law — viz.,  by  the  calling  of  skilled  mtnesses 
on  different  sides.  (8.)  As  to  the  possibility  or  desirability  of  a  court  or 
of  a  commission  to  report  on  all  cases  of  impending  legislative  inquiry  in 
regard  of  those  Avho  are  alleged  to  l^e  insane  {Brit.  Med.  Journal,  June  29, 
1872).  Mere  depravity  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  actual  mental 
disease.  The  term  moral  insanity  is  better  avoided  in  a  criminal  court  of 
law.  In  almost  all  forms  of  insanity  (as  Esquirol  long  ago  pointed  out), 
the  moral  faculties  become  impaired  more  or  less ;  and,  in  some  cases, 
the  imj^airment  of  the  moral  faculties  is  disproportionately  greater  than 
that  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  Moral  ]]crversion  also  is  sometimes 
the  earliest  noticea1)le  symptom  of  the  invasion  of  insanity ;  and  it  is 
often  also  found,  strongly  marked,  in  some  members  of  a  family  of  which 
other  members  are  actually  insane.  In  forming  his  diagnosis,  the  medical 
witness  must  give  to  moral  pei'version  its  due  weight  as  a  symptom.  A 
mere  deficiency  of  moral  sense  will  not  warrant  a  person  being  certified  as 
insane,  even  when  descended  from  insane  parents  (Regina  v.  Edmonds, 
1871).  Unless  connected  with  such  moral  perversion  there  be  also  found 
other  distinct  evidences  of  mental  impairment,  it  would  be  better  to' 
speak  of  absence,  defect,  impairment,  or  obliteration  of  the  moral  faculties, 
and  not  to  make  use  of  the  term." insanity  "  at  all;  or  that  any  inability 
to  obey  the  law  arises  from  defect  of  judgment  or  of  will,  or  of  self- 
cbntrol,  and  that  therein  consists  the  insanity.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
however,  the  medical  witness  is  not  allowed  to  place  his  opinions 
before  the  court  in  this  way.  He  is  required  to  answer  a  certain 
set  of  questions,  sometimes  ingeniously  framed  to  bring  out  only  one 
side  of  his  opinion  of  the  case.  Serious  injustice  may  thus  be 
done  if  counsel  on  the  opposite  side  do  not  return  to  the  subject  so 
imperfectly  elucidated.  If  the  case  be  one  of  homicide  he  will  probably 
be  asked  : — (1.)  Whether  the  accused  knew  that  the  act  of  stabbing  or 
shooting,  &c.,  would  produce  death'?  Our  knowledge  on  this  point 
amounts  to  this,  that  only  when  raving,  delirium,  or  utter  dementia  is 
present,  is  there  real  unconsciousness  of  the  act  done.  (2.)  AVhether  at 
the  time  of  committing  the  act,  the  person's  state  of  mind  was  such  that 
he  did  not  know  it  was  wrong  to  kill  ?  The  medical  witness  must 
be  prepared  to  give  a  definite  opinion  with  reference  to  the  application 
of  this  test  to  the  particular  case  under  investigation.  If  applied  in  its  full 
strictness  and  according  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words,  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Justice  Bramwell  is  "  that  hardly  anybody  is  really  mad  enough 
to  come  Avithin  it."  On  the  other  hand,  legal  ingenuity  is  capable  of 
enlarging  the  meaning  of  terms  to  any  amount.  By  some  the  knowledge 
of  right  and  wrong  implies  also  the  power  of  refraining  from  the  act — 
the  power,  in  fact,  of  controlling  conduct.  In  this  respect  the  Avitness  can- 
not testify  to  such  a  matter  of  fact.    It  can  only  be  a  matter  of  inference, 
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a  speculation,  if  he  testify  that  in  his  behef  the  power  of  appreciating 
the  nature  of  the  crime  was  absent  at  the  time  of  its  commission. 
(3.)  Whether,  if  he  be  suffering  from  a  delusion,  it  is  a  delusion  of  such 
a  character  that,  if  it  were  true,  the  act  of  killing  would  be  justifiable] 
Delusion  is  a  most  important  symptom  of  insanity,  and  it  should  be 
searched  for  with  the  greatest  perseverance  and  care.  But  the  existing 
law  exi:)ressly  declares  that  the  existence  of  any  number  of  delusions  is  not 
sufficient  to  render  a  person  irresponsible  unless  they  are  of  such  a  nature 
that,  if  true,  they  would  justify  the  commission  of  the  act — a  legal  dictum 
which  supposes  that  an  insane  man  is  able  to  think  and  act  reasonably 
with  respect  to  his  delusions.  When  a  man  kills  his  wife  and  children 
under  the  delusion  that  they  are  likely  to  die  from  want,  because  he 
believes  himself  to  be  ruined ;  even  if  he  were  ruined,  would  that  be  a 
justification  for  killing  anybody  if  he  were  sane  1  Over  and  over  again 
juries  have  given  verdicts  of  "  not  guilty  on  the  ground  of  insanity " 
in  such  circumstances  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  so  that  juries  have 
acquitted  persons  manifestly  insane,  yet  whose  insanity  did  not  come 
within  the  strict  legal  definitions.  "The  true  value  of  the  existence 
of  delusions  as  a  symptom  of  insanity  is  the  evidence  which  they 
give  of  a  grave  defect  of  the  reasoning  faculties.  If  there  are  many 
delusions,  and  if  they  are  of  recent  origin,  they  afi'ord  evidence  that 
the  faculty  of  judgment  is  acutely  deranged ;  whereas,  if  the  delusion 
be  limited  to  one,  or  to  a  few  closely  kindred  subjects,  and  if  it  be 
of  long  standing,  it  perhaps  is  possible  for  a  person  so  afflicted  to  be 
■  capable  of  exercising  fair  judgment  upon  matters  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  delusion.  Still,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate 
the  connection  between  a  knoAvn  delusion  and  a  criminal  act,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  the  jury  at  any  rate;  and  this  connection  can  be  found 
more  frequently  with  time  and  patience  than  might  be  anticipated" 
(Dr.  Orange).  It  is  also  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  connection 
between  the  delusion  and  the  act  may  not  be  made  out  at  the  trial 
of  a  criminal  lunatic,  and  that  the  exact  bearing  of  any  delusion  can 
often  only  be  ascertained  with  certainty  through  the  statements  of 
the  accused  himself;  and  when,  either  on  account  of  increasing  de- 
mentia, or  from  any  other  cause,  the  accused  is  disinclined  to  enter 
into  conversation,  the  point  must  necessarily  remain  in  the  region  of 
conjecture  and  probability.  Hence  the  absence  of  direct  proof  of  the 
connection  between  any  delusion  and  any  insane  act  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  interpreted  as  equivalent  to  evidence  that  no  such  con- 
nection exists. 

Insanity  must  also  be  distinguished  from  mere  delirium  (see  p.  411,  ante). 
It  is  specially  important  practically  in  the  early  stages  of  general  paralysis 
(page  342,  ante),  which  in  the  stage  of  dehrium  so  frequently  comes  under 
the  notice  of  the  general  practitioner. 

How  are  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  to  be  inquired  into  by  the  general 
practitioner: — (1.)  As  to  the  existence  or  not  of  insanity?  (2.)  when 
insanity  is  alleged  as  a  plea  of  innocence,  or  as  a  bar  to  disposing 
power  %  With  a  view  of  drawing  up  a  "  statement "  on  these  points, 
or  furnishing  a  medical  certificate  of  insanity,  the  following  rules 
have  been  compiled  as  a  guide,  mainly  from  the  following  sources: — 
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namely,  the  writings  of  Bucknill  and  Tuke,  Buslman,*  Alexander  Robert- 
son, Blandford.f  Millar^  Brushfield.§  (1.)  It  is  obvious  in  the  interests 
of  truth  and  justice,  that  the  medical  inquirer  must  use  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  prevent  himself  becoming  a  partisan.  If  the  subject 
of  legal  inquiry  has  been  a  patient  well-known  to  himself,  he  mnj 
naturally  become  so ;  but  it  will  be  well  if  he  is  able  to  prevent  his 
evidence  being  led  on  mere  matters  of  opinion  by  counsel  on  either 
side.  "Facts  observed  by  himself,"  and  carefully  made  a  note  of,  are 
the  only  elements  on  which  his  reputation  can  be  safe  in  a  witness-box. 
(2.)  Every  legitimate  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  full  information 
of  all  facts  which  may  throw  light  on  the  mental  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  the  subject  of  inquiry.  Learn  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
the  antecedents  and  history  of  the  patient.  One  of  the  difficulties  to 
overcome  in  the  inquiry,  is  the  risk  the  physician  runs  in  being  misled  by 
the  interested  statements  of  friends  and  relatives.  They  too  frequently 
act  on  the  principle  that  "  what  they  wish  to  be,  that  they  believe." 
They  may  wish  their  relative  to  be  considered  sane,  or  the  contrary; 
and  they  may  believe  him  to  be  so  when  he  is  not,  or  the  reverse.  They 
may  at  first  disguise,  misrepresent,  or  deny  circumstances  which  might 
be  thought  discreditable  to  the  subject  of  inquiry  or  themselves.  The 
physician  may  therefore  find  himself  surrounded  by  persons  from  whom 
he  can  derive  little  information  which  is  unbiassed  and  trustworthy. 
He  may  find  the  household  divided  against  itself.  Seeing  that  such  is 
the  case,  his  best  policy  is  to  become  a  patient  listener ;  and  if  he  has  a 
good  memory  and  quick  perception,  he  will  arrive  at  conclusions  the 
more  readily  that  he  avoids  all  cross-examination.  AVith  prudence  and 
caution  he  ought,  then,  to  seek  out  people  vho  have  known  the  patient, 
but  who  are  neither  friends  nor  relatives,  but  only  neighbours  and 
acquaintances,  whose  evidence  will  often  be  more  truthful  and  useful  to 
him.  One  great  aim  of  such  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  particulars  respecting — 
(a.)  conduct  and  habits  of  life ;  (b.)  causes  of  excitement ;  (c.)  the  existence 
or  not  of  hereditary  predisposition,  and  of  previous  attacks  of  insanity. 
(3.)  Copious  notes  should  be  taken  of  the  exact  replies  to  specific  questions 
at  the  time  of  the  examination :  and  it  is  of  importance  to  record  and  to 
quote  the  exact  language  and  authority.  (4.)  The  inquiries  should  extend 
over  the  whole  life,  and  include  what  may  be  called  the  medical  and  family 
history  of  the  subject  of  inquiry.  Ascertain,  (a.)  if  a  hereditary  tendency 
to  insanity  or  other  inheritable  nervous  affection  exists;  such  as,  epilepsy, 
paralysis,  chorea,  or  habits  of  intemperance;  (b.)  inquire  especially  regarding 
epilepsy;  (c.)  inquire  as  to  the  existence  of  physical  signs  of  general  paralysis 
m  its  early  stage.  (5.)  Estimate  the  value  of  the  hereditary  tendency  ujwn  the 
following  principles,  that— («.)  The  insanity  of  one  parent  indicates,  a  less 
degree  of  predisposition  than  that  of  a  parent  and  an  uncle;  and  still 
less  than  that  of  a  parent  and  a  grandparent,  or  of  two  parents,  (b.)  The 
insanity  of  a  parent  and  a  grandparent,  with  an  uncle  or  aunt  in  the 
same  line,  may  be  held  to  indicate  even  stronger  predisposition  than 

*  "Hints  for  certifying  in  Cases  of  Lunacy,"  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  August,  1S62. 
t  Insanity  and  its  Treatment,  2nd  Ed.,  1877. 
+  Hints  on  Insanity,  2nd  Ed. 
I    §  "Medical  Certificates  of  Insanity,"  Lancet,  Vol.  L,  1880. 
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the  insanity  of  both  parents,    (c.)  The  insanity  of  a  parent  occurring 
after  the  birth  of  a  child,  without  predisposition,  is  of  no  value  in  the 
formation  of  a  hereditary  tendency,    {d.)  If  several  brothers  or  sisters, 
older  and  younger  than  the  patient,  have  become  insane,  the  fact  tells 
strongly  in  favour  of  predisposition,  although  neither  parent  nor  grand- 
parent may  have  been  so.    (e.)  The  insanity  of  cousins  cannot  yet  be 
determinecl  as  worth  anything  in  favour  of  predisposition,  excejit  in 
corroboration  of  other  and  weightier  facts  (Bucknill,  op.  cit.,  p.  272). 
(6.)  Ascertain  if  there  has  been  any  change  of  habits  or  disposition.  The 
physician  will  thus  learn  what  kind  of  a  man,  in  habits  and  conduct,  the 
patient  has  been  when  in  health.    (7.)  If  the  medical  man  is  introduced 
to  a  person  of  whom  he  has  no  knowledge,  and  whom  he  may  never  have 
seen  before,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  several  interviews  (tlnree 
at  least)  before  he  forms  his  final  opinion.    This  is  obvious  from  the 
nature  and  the  extent  of  the  inquiries,  which  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
demand.    The  first  interview  ought  not  to  be  of  shorter  duration  than  one 
hour.    It  may  even  be  necessary  to  visit  the  subject  of  inquiry  at  a  sub- 
sequent time  quite  unexpectedly,  late  in  the  evening  perhaps,  or  at  night. 
(8.)  Exercise  the  greatest  tact  and  discretion  in  the  personal  examination  of  pro- 
hahbj  insane  patients,  and  obtain  an  introduction  in  as  natural  a  way  as  possible. 
Avoid  commencing  any  conversation  which  will  tend  to  divulge  the  object 
of  the  visit.    In  commencing  insanity  the  patient  is  generally  suspicious, 
and  some  contrivance  and  great  tact  are  required  to  open  up  a  conversation. 
It  may  even  be  necessary  to  be  a  party  to  some  deception ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  discovery  of  even  the  slightest  deception  by  the 
patient  may  have  a  most  prejudicial  influence  on  future  management. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  is  best  to  engage  the  attention,  and  obtain  at  least 
the  good-will  of  the  subject  of  examination  by  sympathising  inquiries 
respecting  bodily  ailments,  or  concerning  such  things  as  he  knows  the 
patient  takes  a  lively  interest  in.    The  fii'st  aim  of  the  physician  must  be 
to  i)lacing  himself  on  good  terms  with ;  his  patient.    For  this  no  general 
directions  can  be  given.    He  must  employ  that  tact,  derived  from  good 
sense  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  without  which  he  will  find  himself  lame 
and  impotent  in  the  field  of  medical  practice  amongst  the  insane.  The 
most  difficult  cases  to  be  inquired  into  {de  lunatico  inquirendo)  are  those  in 
which  differences  of  opinion  and  of  interest  exist  among  the  members  of 
the  patient's  family, — when  perhaps  the  patient  has  been  told  by  some  one 
of  his  family  that  it  is  wished  to  prove  him  insane,  and  to  place  hiiu  under 
confinement,  and  that  a  doctor  is  coming  to  examine  him  for  that  purpose. 
(9.)  The  examination  should  be  conducted  when  no  one  else  is  present 
with  the  patient.    The  medical  inquirer  (legally)  must  separately  from 
any  other  medical  practitioner  examine  the  patient,  and  form  an  inde- 
pendent opinion  as  tothe  existence  of  in  sanity  (16  and  17  Vic,  cap.  96, 
§§  4  and  10).    Too  much  caution  cannot  be  exercised  in  rigidly  carrying 
out  this  statutory  requirement.    In  a  recent  case  (Novell  v.  Williams)  the 
judge  remarked  with  reference  to  the  two  certificates  being  on  the  same 
paper  that, — "  Anything  more  calculated  to  lead  to  the  law  being  broken  j 
I  cannot  imagine."    [This  is  a  mere  detail  of  stationery,  which  it  is  the 
province  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  to  arrange  with  the  Stationery 
Ofiice  for  the  use  of  medical  men.]    The  medical  men  who  certify,  should 
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not  be  together  in  the  same  room  during  the  examination  of  a  case.  They 
should  not  see  each  other's  certificate  before  writing  their  own,  or  hold 
any  converse  about  the  case  until  each  has  finished  his  own  certificate. 
(10.)  No  question  must  he  asked  the  subject  of  inquiry  as  to  tvhetlier  or  not  he 
has  committed  any  specific  crime.  (11.)  Study  and  malce  a  note  of  the 
appearance,  demeanour,  and  general  conduct  of  the  patient.  (12.)  Notice  any 
peculiarities  of  hodily  condition,  as  regards  plumpness  or  emaciation,  the 
state  of  the  skin,  the  pulse,  the  tongue,  and  the  temperature;  and  condition 
of  the  eye,  as  indicating  impaired  bodily  health;  and  inquire  about  the 
cafamenia,  as  furnishing  a  guide  to  the  existence  or  otherwise  of  climacteric 
insanity.  (13.)  Observe  any  peculiarities  of  residence  or  of  dress.  Many 
circumstances  testify  to  a  want  of  order  and  direction  in  household  afi"airs 
where  the  head  of  the  family  is  insane.  In  the  room  occupied  by  the 
patient  things  are  liable  to  be  out  of  place,  especially  as  regards  the 
decoration  of  the  walls  and  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture.  A  love 
of  order  is  rarely  seen  among  the  insane.  (14.)  Observe  any  peculiarities 
of  gesture,  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance  of  the  patient.  (15.) 
A  medical  certificate  may  be  declared  invalid  if  it  does  not  specify 
the  name  and  number  of  the  street  where  the  patient  was  interviewed. 
(16.)  Every  certificate  should  be  an  independent  and  complete  document, 
and  no  reference  should  be  made  in  it  to  any  other.  (IT.)  Every  medical 
man  must  state  his  reasons  in  detail  for  declaring  any  person  to  be  insane 
under  the  two  following  heads  : — (a.)  Facts  indicating  insanity  observed  by 
himself  (personal  observation) ;  (5.)  Other  facts  indicating  insanity  communi- 
mted  to  him  by  others  (hearsay  evidence).  (18.)  He  may  be  called  upon  to 
defend  all  his  statements  and  facts  in  a  court  of  law.  Hence  the  extreme 
caution  required  in  all  written  statements.  (!'£).)  All  personal  facts  recorded 
m  a  legal  certificate  must  have  been  observed  on  the  day  of  examination: 
and  a  certificate  of  insanity  is  not  valid  unless  the  symptoms  testified  to 
in  it  are  observed  by  the  physician  ore  the  day  the  examination  tooJc 
place.  (20.)  Hearsay  facts  must  be  carefully  recorded,  giving  the  name 
of  the  informant  and  all  other  particulars.  (21.)  The  certificate  will  be 
iuvalid  if  the  medical  man  is  unable  from  his  own  ijersonal  knowledge  to 
adduce  such  facts  as  wiU  in  themselves  show  the  patient  to  be  insane. 
(22.)  One  delusion,  however  well-marked,  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 
might  run  a  chance  of  being  disputed  as  to  its  tenour  and  correctness. 
(23.)  All  the  leading  symptoms,  and  especially  dominant  delusions,  should 
be  stated  as  tersely  as  possible.  (24.)  If  a  delusion  is  said  to  exist,  and 
that  a  single  one,  especial  care  and  industry  is  necessary  for  its  elucidation, 
i  The  asserted  delusion  might  be  true.  The  nature  and  character  of  the 
delusions  must  be  fully  recorded. 

Those  who  have  to  do  with  insane  patients  would  do  well  to  foUow  the 
1  recommendation  of  Drs.  Brushfield,  Eobertson,  and  others,  and  make  a 
1  ■written  record  of  such  cases.  One  can  never  tell  whether  or  not  they 
1  may  become  the  subjects  of  inquiry  in  a  court  of  law,  or  when  the  time 
I  may  come  for  them  to  be  consigned  to  an  asylum.  Dr.  Brushfield 
I  emphatically  refers  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  generally  of  the  medical 
1  certificates  of  insanity.    He  suggests  for  adoption  the  following: — 
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Ainsi,  lorsqu'on  entreprend  le  traitement  d'un  anevrysme,  on 
ignore,  d'une  part,  quel  est  le  degre  de  stagnation  qu'il  faudrait 
produire  dans  le  sac  pour  y  faire  deposer  telle  ou  telle  espece  de 
caillots;  on  ignore,  de  plus,  quel  est  le  degrd  d'influence  que  la 
ligature  exercera  [sur  la  rapidite  de  la  circulation  andvi-ysmale. 
En  d'autres  termes,  on  ne  sait  ni  ce  qu'il  faut  faire,  ni  ce  qu'on 
pourra  faire,  et  c'est  dans  de  pareilles  conditions  qu'on  se 
decide  a  entreprendre  une  des  operations  les  plus  serieuses  de  la 
chirurgie ! 

Pour  sortir  de  cette  fftcheuse  incertitude  ,  il  faudrait  pouvoir 
graduer  Taction  de  I'obstacle  qu'on  oppose  au  cours  du  sang 
artdriel;  il  faudrait  pouvoir  reduire  peu  a  peu  I'activite  de  la 
circulation  anevrysmale ,  afin  de  faire  naitre  les  conditions  favo- 
rables  k  la  coagulation  fibrineuse ,  avant  d'arrivcr  au  degre  de 
stagnation  qui  fait  precipiter  les  caillots  passifs;  au  lieu  d'appli- 
quer  une  ligature  ordinaire,  serree  une  fois  pour  toutes,  et 
agissant  avec  une  aveugle  brutalite ,  il  faudrait  exercer  sur  I'ar- 
t^re  une  action  progressive.  La  ligature  graduelle,  deja  si  avanta- 
geuse  au  point  de  vue  de  la  gangrene.  Test  bien  plus  encore  au 
point  de  vue  de  I'obliteration  de  la  tumeur.  En  tenant  compte  de 
ces  deux  avantages,  on  arrive  a  se  demander  si  elle  merile  bien 
le  mepris  oii  elle  est  tombee ,  et  si  le  benefice  qu'elle  procure  sous 
ce  double  point  de  vue  ne  compense  pas  largenient  les  chances, 
tr6s-contestables  d'ailleurs,  qu'elle  ajoute,  suivant  quelques  per- 
sonnes,  en  faveur  de  I'hemorrhagie  consecutive.  Pour  ma  part, 
je  pense  que  ce  procede,  ou,  pour  mieux  dire,  que  cette  methode 
de  ligature  a  ete  abandonnee  sans  motifs  suffisants;  que  les  faits, 
jusqu'ici,  lui  sont  favorables  (1);  que  la  thdorie  lui  est  plus  fa- 
vorable encore,  et  qu'on  serait  pleinement  autorise  h  en  tenter 
de  nouveau  I'application.  Mais,  en  attendant  que  I'experience  ait 
definitivement  fait  connaitre  le  degre  de  gravite  de  la  ligature 
graduelle,  consideree  sous  le  rapport  de  I'hemorrhagie  consecu- 
tive, on  peut  dire  qu'elle  agit  sur  les  anevrysmes  d'une  maniere 
irr^prochable,  et  on  peut  en  dire  autant  de  la  compression  gra- 
duelle mediate,  ou  compression  indirecie,  exerceo  h  Ira  vers  les 
teguments  sur  le  tronc  de  I'artere  qui  se  rend  k  la  tumeur. 


(1)  Voy.  plus  haul ,  p.  iiOS-WO. 
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Revenons  maintenant  k  la  ligature  ordinaire  ou  ligature  brus- 
que. On  vient  de  voir  qu'il  y  a  des  conditions  imprdvues  ou  in- 
connues  qui  en  font  varier  le  mode  d'action.  II  y  a  d'autres  con- 
ditions qu'on  pent  connaitre  k  I'avance  et  qui  viennent  sejoindre 
aux  precddentes  pour  favoriser  1' obliteration  du  sac  par  des  cail- 
lots  passifs. 

On  n'a  pas  oublie  que  les  andvrysmes  diffus  ne  se  pretent  pas 
k  cette  circulation  reguliere  qui  preside  au  dep6t  gi-aduel  des 
couches  fibrineuses  (1).  La  ligature  ne  pent  done  faire  deposer 
dans  ces  anevrysmes  que  des  caillots  passifs.  Cela  ne  prouve  ni 
pour  ni  contrc  la  methode  d'Anel.  Toutes  les  autres  methodes  en 
sont  1^1.  Cependant  certaines  methodes ,  telles  que  la  compression 
indirecte  et  le  traitement  de  Valsalva,  agissant  avec  une  plus 
grande  lenteur,  permettent  k  I'anevrysme  de  decroitre  notable- 
ment  avant  de  s'obliterer,  et  peuvent  meme  reussir  faire  de- 
poser,  dans  la  cavite  de  la  tumeur,  quelques  masses  fibrineuses 
qui  diminuent  d'autant  le  volume  des  caillots  passifs  et  les 
chances  de  Finllammation  ulterieure.  Mais  je  m'empresse  de  re- 
connaitre  que  le  mode  d'action  de  la  methode  d'Anel  sur  la  tu- 
meur des  anevrysmes  diffus,  n'est  pas  notablement  inferieur  k 
celui  des  autres  methodes. 

II  faut  tenir  compte  aussi  de  I'ampleur  de  la  poche  an^vrys- 
male.  Toutes  choses  ^gales  d'ailleurs,  les  anevrysmes  volumi- 
neux,  traites  par  la  methode  d'Anel,  sont  plus  exposes  que  les 
autres  a  robUteration  passive,  parce  que  le  filet  de  sang  qui  y 
pen^tre  apres  la  ligature ,  n'en  renouvelle  pas  le  contenu  avec 
une  rapidite  suffisante. 

Enfm,  le  choix  du  proc^dd  de  ligature  exerce  la  plus  grande 
influence  sur  la  nature  des  caillots  qui  se  deposent  dans  les  po- 
ches  anevrysmales.  Le  procede  de  Hunter  possede  ici  une  grande 
superiorite  sur  le  procedd  d'Anel,  parce  qu'il  porte  une  atteinte 
beaucoup  moins  profonde  k  la  circulation  de  I'anevrysme.  Le 
procedd  de  Hunter  lui-meme  agit  d'une  maniere  d'aulant  plus 
favorable,  qu'on  laisse  un  plus  grand  nombre  de  collaterales 
entre  le  sac  et  la  ligature.  Ces  propositions  n'ont  pas  besoin 
d'etre  developpees.  En  ddpouillant  les  tr6s-noinbreuses  observa- 

(1)  Voy.  plus  haul ,  p. 
33. 
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been  given,  are  also  to  be  recognised.  Of  this  there  are  two  varieties ; 
one  is  connected  with  epilepsy,  and  proceeds  directly  from  an  epileptic 
attack,  or  may  take  the  place  of  it.  Under  the  influence  of  it  great 
crimes  have  been  committed.  In  the  other  form  of  transient  mania 
the  attack,  with  the  usual  violence,  delirium,  and  delusions,  runs  a  rapid 
course,  terminating  in  recovery  in  a  week  or  less.  It  is  of  importance  to 
be  Sihle  to  decide  whether  the  attack  wUl  be  of  this  transient  kind,  or  run 
the  usual  course  of  acuie  mania  of  four  or  five  weeks'  duration.  Time  is 
an  element  in  solution,  and  in  two  or  three  days  will  solve  the  difficulty. 
The  attack  is  likely  to  be  transient  if  the  invasion  is  very  sudden,  and  if 
there  is  a  definite  and  sufiicient  mental  cause,  such  as  a  shock  or  fright. 
It  is  likely  to  be  prolonged  if  its  approach  has  been  very  insidious  and 
gradual,  and  if  there  is  no  assignable  cause.  If  the  bodily  condition  is 
much  aff"ected,  if  the  tongue  is  brown  and  dry,  the  urine  scanty  and  high 
coloured,  and  if  the  bowels  can  hardly  be  moved  by  the  strongest  purga- 
tives, it  is  not  likely  to  pass  off  in  a  few  days.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
bowels  are  easily  and  freely  opened,  if  the  urine  is  copious  and  pale,  and 
the  tongue  pale  and  moist,  we  may  hope  that  the  attack  will  be  soon  over, 
especially  if  there  is  extreme  violence,  bearing  no  proportion  to  this  slight 
bodily  disturbance.  If  sleep  occurs  in  a  day  or  two  the  attack  soon  sub- 
sides. Sound  and  long  sleep  is  not  to  be  expected  so  soon  in  acute  mania. 
Removal  to  an  asylum  is  not  to  be  carried  out  till  it  is  certain  that  the 
illness  is  not  transient,  and  such  a  measure  inevitable  (Blandford). 

Intercurrent  bodily  diseases  in  the  insane  are  of  great  importance  in  form- 
ing a  prognosis,  and  demand  careful  study.  They  are  exceedingly  insidi- 
ous in  the  insane  as  compared  with  the  sane.  In  the  insane  their 
characteristics  are  masked  or  obscured  by  the  inertia  or  trophic  torpor  which 
attends  morbid  states  of  the  nervous  system.  The  febrile  type  is  gene- 
rally typhoid  or  asthenic,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  symptomatic  fever. 
No  complaint  may  be  made,  and  no  external  evidence  of  pain  or  suffering 
may  be  given  in  cases  even  of  acuie  j)hthisis,  where  subsequent  necropsy 
shows  the  lungs  riddled  with  vomica  and  full  of  pus  (Vol.  I.,  p.  280);  or 
in  cases  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas  going  on  to  the  formation  of  pus  in  the 
limbs ;  or  in  ptneumonia,  where  the  lungs  are  solidified,  and  normal  respira- 
tion impossible ;  or  in  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  in  gasiritis,  and  in  other 
painful  diseases,  such  as  cancer,  enteritis,  or  peritonitis.  The  possibility  of 
Bright's  disease  should  not  be  forgotten.  Surgical  operations  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  without  a  murmur,  as  if  feeling  were  completely  obsolete  (analgesia). 
The  most  serious  chest  diseases  may  run  their  course  -without  cough  or 
expectoration ;  the  excito-motor  nervous  system  would  seem  to  be  nearly 
inert  or  torpid.  Sooner  or  later  progressive  emaciation  and  debility, 
languor,  lassitude,  and  indolence,  perhaps  anorexia  or  sleeplessness,  direct 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  patient,  in  whom  the  physical  signs  then  show 
the  extent  of  the  apparently  latent  disease,  perhaps  rapidly  advancing  for 
some  time  before  towards  a  fatal  termination  (Dr.  Lindsay).  The  use- 
fulness of  the  thermometer  in  detecting  such  latent  disease  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten  (see  Vol.  I.,  under  "  Fever  ").  The  type  or  aspect  of  insanity 
may  be  quite  changed  by  fatal  bodily  disease.  A  patient,  from  having 
been  passionate,  fretful,  and  abusive,  may  become  aff'able,  mild,  and  docile. 
The  dying  patient  sometimes  becomes  sane  towards  his  last  moments, 
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death  being  preceded  by  a  bright  though  transient  flicker  of  the  light  of 
reason.  The  sufferer  has  even  expressed  himself  serenely,  contentedly, 
happily,  as  to  his  latter  end,  and  his  transition  from  life,  with  all  its 
troubles  and  diseases,  to  eternity,  with  all  its  joys  and  comforts  {Thirty- 
first  Report  of  the  Murray  Eoyal  Institution,  near  Perth,  p.  14).  The  mind 
may  even  then  be  soothed  by  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  religion. 
"  The  cloud,  though  not  wholly  removed,  may  yet  be  tinged  with  a  silver 
lining,  and  the  music  of  the  Gospel  truth  may  help,  like  the  harp  of  David, 
to  charm  the  troubled  spirit  to  repose  "  (Rev.  W.  D.  Knowles,  Thirty- 
seventh  Beport,  1.  c.,  p.  297).  Such  euthanasia  for  the  insane  is  surely  to 
be  desired.  That  insanity  also  is  sometimes  vicarious,  or  alternates  with 
other  diseases,  must  be  remembered  in  prognosis.  It  is  so  sometimes  with 
phthisis,  one  of  the  most  common  complications  of  insanity.  When  the 
phthisis  becomes  acutely  developed,  the  patient  may  become  temporarily 
sane,  and  vice  versa.  A  return  of  the  correct  exercise  of  judgment  is  a 
faUacious  indication  of  cure,  so  long  as  the  emotions  are  perverted,  even 
in  a  slight  degree,  from  their  normal  condition;  but  immediately  the 
emotions  are  controllable  and  proper,  the  cure  may  be  considered  complete 
(BuCKNiLL,  op.  cit). 

The  mortality  among  the  insane  (based  on  the  average  population  of  a 
mixed  county  asylum)  is  considered  decidedly  unfavourable  if  it  exceeds 
9  or  10  per  cent.;  a  mortality  less  than  7  per  cent,  is  highly  favourable. 
The  largest  mortality  is  from  dementia,  the  least  from  monomania;  in  the 
latter,  indeed,  where  there  is  no  tendency  to  suicide,  the  duration  of 
hfe  is  little  abridged;  so  that  premature  death  is  almost  in  all  cases 
owing  to  accidental  and  often   preventibl'i  causes    (Dr.  Thurnam). 
I    Expectancy  of  life  in  the  insane,  in  relation  to  life  insurance,  may  involve 
I    questions  of  great  pecuniary  importance.    Popular  as  well  as  professional 
I    errors  exist  on  the  subject.    TJie  insane  are  separable  into  classes  for  the 
purposes  of  life  insurance,  each  of  which,  within  certain  limits,  is  character- 
I   ised  by  a  different  chance  cwi'  expectancy  of  life.    Statistics  on  the  subject 
I   are  greatly  required  (see  Dr.  Lindsay's  Thirty-second  Report,  p.  1 7). 
I      The  Treatment  of  insanity  resolves  itself  into  the  medical  and  the  moral 
I  management  of  the  case.    Medicine  indirectly  acts  upon  the  brain,  as  it 
1  does  upon  other  organs,  so  as  favourably  to  influence  the  course  of  the 
disease.    It  regulates  the  different  actions  and  secretions  of  the  viscera 
1  of  the  body,  and  thus  imjoroves  the  general  health,  so  that  the  happiest 
t  results  are  often  obtained  by  the  early  and  judicious  use  of  medicinal 
1  agents.   No  uniform  method  of  treatment  can  be  taught.    The  condition  is 
j  essentially  one  of  asthenia,  feebleness,  ansemia,  or  exhaustion.    Local  bleed- 
j  ing  may  be  adopted  in  some  cases  with  reference  to  a  distant  viscus. 
I  Leeches  to  the  vutva  and  thighs  are  beneficial  in  some  cases  of  mania,  mono- 
1  mania,  or  melancholia,  in  adults,  when  such  disorders  of  intellect  are  concurrent 
with  the  menstrual  period ;  and  to  the  sphincter  ani  in  those  cases  obviously 
connected  with  suppressed  haemorrhoids  or  hepatic  congestion.    In  some 
instances   leeches   may  be  applied  with  benefit  to  the  Schneiderian 
membrane,  particularly  in  those  cases  occurring  in  early  life,  and  in 
I  persons  of  plethoric  constitution  and  of  sanguine  temperament.  Illusions 
of  hearing  or  of  vision,  which  had  embittered  the  patient's  life,  have  been 
1  removed  by  leeching  behind  the  ears  or  over  the  superciliary  ridges. 
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The  utility,  in  acute  mania,  of  prolonged  hot  baths  was  much  insisted  upon 
by  the  late  Dr.  Winslow.  The  patients  remain  from  eight  to  fifteen  hours 
in  them,  at  82°  to  86°  Fahr.,  whilst  a  current  of  water  at  60°  is  con- 
tinually poured  over  the  head.  Various  details  of  what  is  now  knoAvn  as 
hydropathic  treatment  have  recently  been  introduced,  with  great  advan- 
tage, into  English  asylums,  such  as  the  Kussian  or  vapour  bath,  the  wet 
sheet,  wet  pack,  and  the  like.  Packing  in  the  wet  sheet,  warm  baths  with 
cold  to  the  head,  will  often  procure  sleep  more  certainly  than  medicines  of 
the  sedative  or  hypnotic  class. 

Sedatives,  or  agents  which  modify  directly  the  condition  of  the  cerebral 
tissue,  and  which  procure  sleep  or  rest  to  the  brain,  constitute  very  valuable 
remedies.  In  recent  acute  cases  they  are  generally  admissible ;  and  are 
only  contra-indicated  if  constipation  keeps  up  the  excitement  and  sleep- 
lessness ;  or  if  local  cerebral  irritation  exists;  or  if  the  general  health  and 
secretions  are  disordered.  In  the  various  chronic  forms  of  melancholia  they 
are  most  useful,  and  in  suicidal  insanity.  The  meconate  and  hydroclilorate 
of  morphia  should  be  uninterruptedly  and  perseveringly  given,  in  gradually 
increasing  doses,  until  the  nervous  system  is  completely  under  their 
influence.  The  preparation  Dr.  Millar  has  found  most  useful  and  the 
least  productive  of  constitutional  disturbance,  is  a  solution  of  Ojnum  in 
2vater,  acidulated  with  citric  acid  (containing  about  one-sixth  of  crude  opium) 
administered  every  four  or  six  hours,  in  doses  of  from  10  to  20  minims, 
(equal  to  10  grains  of  crude  opium  daily),  and  continued  until  the  patient 
feels  he  can  sleep  without  it.  So  also  will  chlorodyne  and  chloro-morphine 
be  of  use  in  some  cases,  as  well  as  chloral,  hromide  of  jwtassium,  and  hyoscyamus. 
Indian  hemp  is  an  extremely  useful  sedative,  not  hitherto  appreciated 
sufficiently  for  many  reasons.  (See  an  excellent  paper  on  its  uses  by 
Professor  Russell  Reynolds,  in  Beale's  Archives,  Vol.  II.,  p.  154.)  It 
relieves  pain,  is  sopmific,  anodyne,  antispasmodic  ;  and  while  conducing  to 
sleep,  promotes  at  the  same  time  diaphwesis  and  diuresis,  without  produc- 
ing headache,  vertigo,  constipation,  or  impairing  the  appetite.  The  dose 
varies  from  one-sixth  to  one-hcdf  grain  for  a  child,  and  from  one-third  to  one 
grain  and  a  half  for  an  adidt.  In  cases  of  mental  or  emotional  disturbance 
it  will  be  found  extremely  useful,  especially  where  there  is  deranged 
cerebral  circulation,  with  pain  and  delirium ;  in  cases  of  inci]?ient  insanity 
after  fever  or  sunstroke ;  and  in  cases  of  senile  ramollissement.  Recently 
digitalis,  conium,  belladonna,  have  been  extensively  employed  as  calmatives. 
Endermic  medication  in  insanity  off'ers  numerous  advantages;  and  hypo- 
dermic injections,  especially  of  calmatives  and  soporifics,  have  also  recently 
been  employed.  Dr.  Reissner's  experience  leads  him  to  recommend 
morphia,,  codeia,  and  narceia,  the  former  being  much  the  most  useful,  and 
the  others  only  to  be  used  in  special  cases  when  morphia  fails.  Narceia 
he  recommends  in  those  cases  where  the  injection  of  morphia  produces 
unpleasant  symptoms  of  an  uncomfortable  kind — not  to  say  of  a  poisonous 
tendency.  Narceia  he  considers  a  special  remedy  in  such  cases.  Prepara- 
tions of  opium  introduced  into  the  system  by  the  hypodermic  method,  are 
more  speedily  manifested  by  the  results  than  when  administered  by  any 
other  mode.  The  acetate  of  morphia  is  the  best  form  with  a  minimum  of 
acetic  acid  in  hot  distilled  water,  in  the  proportion  of  five  grains  of  acetate 
of  morphia  to  one  fluid  drachm  of  water  or  of  glycerine.    One  minim  of 
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this  represents  of  a  grain — a  safe  and  useful  minimum  dose.  Two 
minims  (equal  to  ^  of  a  grain),  is  the  best  commencing  dose  for  relief 
of  severe  pain,  and  as  a  hypnotic  in  states  of  nervous  irritability,  vrhether 
connected  with  disorder  of  the  intellect  or  other  diseases.  Three  minims, 
or  ^  of  a  grain,  is  an  unsafe  dose  TO  commence  with;  dangerous  and  even 
fatal  results  have  resulted  from  such  a  dose.  It  should  not  be  given 
till  smaller  doses  have  been  tried.  Used  enclermicalhj,  the  salts  of  opium 
are  reckoned  to  be  three  times  as  powerful  as  when  swallowed 
(Waking).  Hydrate  of  chloral  is  of  use  in  subduing  the  delirium  of 
mania,  and  sometimes  in  obtaining  sleep,  combined  or  not  with  bromide  of 
potassium. 

Purgatives  may  be  regularly  required.  When  the  bowels  are  constipated 
the  form  is  best  determined  by  the  state  of  the  tongue,  and  sometimes 
by  the  idiosyncrasies  or  proclivities  of  the  patient  in  regard  to  medicine- 
taking.  Supposing  the  tongue  to  be  white  and  coated,  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  or  other  neutral  salt,  combined  with  tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  in  the 
proportion  of  3j-  of  the  former  to  ni_  xv.  to  1T\,  xxx.  of  the  latter,  in 
■camphor  mixture,  is  a  formula  to  be  recommended ;  so  also  is  calomel  (five 
grains)  with  compound  jalap  imcder  (pi.),  and  a  little  powdered  ginger ;  and 
also  watery  extract  of  aloes  nightly.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  tongue  be 
clean,  the  cathartic  should  be  given  with  some  slight  bitter,  as  the  infusion 
of  orange  pieel  or  of  gentian.  In  some  cases  the  bowels  are  not  only 
exceedingly  obstinate,  but  the  patient  may  be  greatly  averse  to  all 
medicines.  In  such  cases  one  or  two  drops  of  croton  oil  placed  on  the 
tongue  or  introduced  in  food  produces  free  evacuations.  Mild  purgative 
treatment  formed  the  basis  of  cure  in  the  school  of  Pinel  and  of  Esquirol, 
usually  combined,  in  cases  of  violence,  with  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
head,  and  of  warmth  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  body ;  such  as  placing  the 
patient  in  the  warm  bath,  and  giving  him  the  cold  douche — a  remedy 
since  more  particularly  insisted  upon.  The  further  treatment  consists 
in  restoring  any  other  functions  that  may  be  in  defect  or  in  excess,  as  the 
functions  of  the  uterus  in  the  female,  and  of  the  liver  or  heart  in  both 
sexes,  by  the  usual  remedies  applicable  for  these  purposes. 

When  there  is  anaemia,  vegetable  tonics,  combined  with  the  preparations 
of  iron,  are  of  great  service.  At  the  same  time  the  patient  ought  to  be 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of  nutritious  and  easily  digested  food.  It 
quiets  the  noisy,  and  lessens  the  dirty,  mischievous,  and  destructive  pro- 
pensities of  others.  Where  there  is  an  absolute  refusal  of  solid  food,  as  in 
acute  mania,  it  is  essential  that  the  liquids  (which  the  patient  for  the  most 
part  readily  takes)  should  contain  as  much  nutritive  material  as  possible. 
Strong  soup  and  broth,  beef-tea  mixed  with  milk  and  with  arrow-root, 
must  be  given  often.  The  best  form  of  food  is  that  in  which  eggs 
and  milk  largely  enter.  Two  or  three  eggs  beaten  up,  and  mixed  with 
half  a  pint  of  warm  milk,  warm  ale,  or  warm  porter,  may  be  given  with 
a  sedative  every  four  to  six,  or  eight  hours,  and  continued  daily  till 
excitement  abates,  or  the  ability  to  take  solid  food  returns.  Such  stimulant 
food  is  well  borne,  and  absolutely  necessary  in  cases  of  acute  mania.  In 
melancholia,  three  to  twelve  ounces  of  wine  may  be  necessary  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours;  and  there  is  also  a  tolerance  of  opium.  Ten  minim  doses 
may  be  given  three  times  a  day.    If  impulsive  tendencies  are  manifest 
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with  despondency,  bromide  of  potassium  should  be  given  in  thirty  to  forty 
grain  doses,  with  an  iron  mixture.  If  the  tendency  is  to  atonic  lethargy, 
large  doses  of  quinine,  or  small  doses  of  strychnia,  are  to  be  given  with  the 
won.  Easton's  syrup  is  valuable.  In  neuroses  of  the  stomach  and  gas- 
tralgia,  arsenic  and  bismuth  are  both  of  much  service  in  small  doses. 
Muriate  of  ammonia  is  of  special  use  in  those  cases  in  which  the  depression 
is  intense  and  paroxysmal  in  character. 

The  moral  management  of  disorders  of  the  intellect  is  by  many  sup- 
posed to  constitute  the  more  efficient  mode  of  cure;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  to  be  a  most  important  adjunct.  The  j&rst  important  rule  is  to 
remove  the  patient  at  once  from  his  family.  In  slight  cases  this  step  is 
necessary  in  order  that  he  may  be  induced  to  exercise  such  command  over 
himself  as  h6  possesses,  and  to  remove  him  from  influences  which  may 
have  been  aggravating  his  morbid  state;  such  as  finding  himself  a 
prisoner,  instead  of  being  master  in  his  own  house.  In  severe  cases  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  his  doing  mischief  either  to  himself  or  others. 
In  melancholia  no  form  of  treatment  is  so  efficacious.  The  great  object  is  to 
break  up  the  monopoly  of  grief  and  fear  which  has  obtained  possession  of 
the  mind;  and  if  a  new  interest  can  be  awakened,  or  a  fresh  hope  insinuated, 
this  object  is  in  a  great  part  obtained.  At  the  same  time  sohtary  brooding 
and  idleness  must  not  be  permitted;  and  at  least  cheerful  companionship 
must  be  secured.  It  is  important  also  to  seek  out  and  to  treat  visceral  or 
constitutional  diseases  and  relieve  them — e.g.,  gout,  syphilis,  uterine 
disorders,  climacteric  conditions,  and  the  like.  The  main  feature  in  the 
moral  management  of  the  insane  in  this  country  is  the  abolition  and 
absence  of  mechanical  coercion  or  restraint.  The  beneficial  action  of 
this  system,  generally  known  as  "  the  non-restraint  system,"  is  now  thoroughly 
recognised  in  England  and  Scotland,  where  it  has  been  gradually  esta- 
blished in  every  asylum  since  1847-48.  But  there  are  certain  excep- 
tional phases  of  insanity,  in  which  some  mechanical  restraint  is  the 
most  humane  mode  of  treatment — the  only  mode,  indeed,  of  avoiding 
certain  catastrophes  of  too  common  occurrence.  In  certain  conditions 
of  excitement  it  is  proper  to  place  the  patients  at  once  in  a  darkened 
room,  remote  from  noise  and  the  means  of  injury  to  himself  or  others, 
so  that  as  few  objects  as  possible  may  irritate  him,  just  as  a  patient 
with  his  eyes  aff"ected  is  kept  in  a  darkened  room.  The  efi'ect  of  such 
seclusion  is  generally  of  a  soothing  character ;  and  in  not  a  few  cases 
of  periodic  mania  it  is  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  patients  themselves. 
When  a  case  of  melancholia  is  of  severe  type  from  the  first,  muriate  of 
ammonia  and  tincture  of  opium  are  the  most  valuable  agents.  There  is  a 
tolerance  of  opium  in  simple  melancholia.  So  long  as  depression  lasts  it 
is  taken  with  1)enefit  to  every  function.  AVhen  depression  terminates 
it  may  be  abandoned  at  once  without  inconvenience.  As  convalescence 
advances  the  patient  should  be  induced  to  undertake  some  manual  labour, 
or  some  office  in  the  asylum  or  household,  which,  by  amusing  his  mind, 
will  invigorate  his  body,  and  greatly  tend  to  restore  the  healthy  working 
of  his  brain.  There  are  no  more  powerful  moral  medicines  than 
"  occupation,"  "  recreation,"  and  "  education."  Occupation  should  be 
such  that  no  time  is  left  for  idleness,  or  for  sitting  brooding  over 
morbid  fancies.    The  curative  results  of  well-chosen  means  of  recre- 
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ation  cannot  be  over-estimated.  AVhen  the  circumstances  of  the  patient 
admit  of  it,  travelling,  which  embraces  change  of  air  and  change  of 
scene  as  "well  as  exercise,  is  often  highly  salutary  in  incipient  cases ; 
and  much  has  of  late  been  done  by  the  judicious  introduction  of  music 
and  other  amusements  into  asylums.  Change  of  scene  acts  often  like 
a  tonic  to  the  depressed  and  jaded  powers;  but  where  there  is  great  restless- 
ness and  feverish  perturbation,  travelling  and  change  of  scene  should  not 
be  resorted  to  (Dr.  J.  Crichton  Browne).  Concerts,  balls,  conversaziones, 
evening  entertainments,  pic-nics,  excursions,  fetes  chanvpetres,  athletic 
games,  pedestrian  excursions,  public  amusements  in  towns,  and  carriage 
drives,  are  all  legitimate  and  well-approved  means  of  maintaining  a 
constant  and  varied  succession  of  recreation  adapted  for  all  classes  of  the 
insane.  When  reason  is  restored,  and  the  affections  again  fix  themselves 
on  their  natural  objects,  and  when  the  emotions  are  under  control,  the  patient 
may  be  allowed  to  see  his  friends,  and  have  his  attention  directed  to  the 
affairs  and  interests  of  his  family;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  mind  remains  weak  and  enfeebled  for  some  time  after  apparent 
recovery ;  and,  consequently,  the  patient's  restoration  to  society  should  be 
gradual. 

An  hospital  for  the  insane,  or  a  lunatic  asylum,  is  the  most  fit  and 
proper  place  for  a  "person  of  unsound  mind."  But  every  such  asylum 
ought  to  be  governed  by  one  superintendent,  who  shoud  be  a  medical 
man — an  officer  of  health  to  the  community  over  which  he  presides.  He 
ought  to  have  the  means  of  controlling  all  sanitary  arrangements  in  whole 
and  in  detail — of  avoiding  overcrowding — of  preventing  and  destroying 
efHuvia — and  of  examining  the  quality  of  the  food,  the  water,  and  the 
drugs  furnished  to  the  establishment.  Chemical  and  pathological 
appliances  ought  therefore  to  be  at  his  disposal  for  his  use.  The 
number  of  patients  who  may  be  thus  under  the  supervision  of  one  medical 
head  in  an  asylum  ought  not  to  exceed  200  (EsQUiROL,  American 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy).  Premature  removal  from  asylum  treatment, 
in  opposition  to  medical  advice,  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated ;  and  its 
baneful  results  are  frequently  to  be  seen,  especially  in  the  sad  endings  of 
cases  of  suicidal  melancholia.  In  such  cases  an  acknowledgment  should  be 
required  of  the  recipient  of  the  patient,  or  his  friends,  that  he  is  removed 

,  notwithstanding  the  assurance  given  by  the  medical  superintendent  that 
the  patient  is  not  recovered,  and  is  unfit  for  removal  (Dr.  Lindsay, 

\  Thirty-second  Report,  p.  14).    Such  removals  not  unfrequently  induce  a 

,  change  of  type  from  acute  and  curable  to  chronic  and  incurable  mental 

;  disease. 

I  _  The  subject  of  insanity  has  been  treated  of  in  this  text-book  because  it 
lis  a  subject  which  medical  men  must  study  as  they  do  any  other  disease; 
and  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  treat  and  to  deal  with  in  a  medical 
and  also  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view.  They  have,  however,  few 
fopportunities  at  our  schools  of  medicine  of  studying  insanity  as  they 
[would  any  other  disease  in  a  general  hospital.  They  are,  therefore,  often 
Icalled  upon  to  give  certificates  of  insanity,  without  perhaps  having  ever 
seen  or  studied  a  case  of  disorder  of  the  intellect ;  and  many  recent  legal 
decisions  have  shown  that  it  is  not  always  safe  for  a  medical  man  to  incur 
|he  responsibility  of  signing  such  certificates,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
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law  relating  to  lunacy.  Seeing,  also,  that  the  legal  and  medical  views  of 
insanity  are  not  in  unison,  and  that  the  legal  views  are  not  in  accordance 
with  what  is  known  as  the  correct  pathology  of  the  disease,  the  subject 
has  been  treated  of  as  fully  as  space  would  permit.  To  learn  this  impor- 
tant subject  in  all  its  bearings,  the  student  is  recommended  to  study  the 
comprehensive  works  of  Maudsley,  Bucknill,  and  Tuke ;  and  the  valuable 
reports, — (1.)  of  the  Murray  Koyal  Institution  for  the  Insane,  near  Perth, 
prepared  by  Dr.  Lauder  Lindsay ;  and,  (2.)  those  of  the  West  Eiding 
Lunatic  Asylum,  edited  by  Dr.  Crichton  Browne,  both  of  which  have 
ceased  to  be  published.  They  are  each  in  their  way  models  of  reports 
from  the  scientific  point  of  view. 


CHAP  TEE  XIV. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE  IN  RELATION  TO  DISORDERS  OF  THE  NERVOUS 
SYSTEM  AND  TO  GENERAL  DISEASES. 

The  numerous  morbid  states  to  which  the  eye  is  liable,  as  well  as  the 
peculiar  and  varied  structures  of  which  it  is  composed,  enable  us  to  see 
almost  all  its  diseases  in  miniature,  as  if  through  a  glass,  and  "  to  learn 
many  of  the  little  wonderful  details  in  nature  of  the  morbid  processes, 
which,  but  for  the  observation  of  them  in  the  eye,  would  not  have  been 
known  at  all."  So  wrote  Dr.  Latham  many  years  ago,  relative  chiefly 
to  the  phenomena  of  inflammation,  and  before  the  ophthalmoscope  was 
devised.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  commenced  his  course  of  Lectures  on 
Medicine  Avith  disease  of  the  Eye ;  and  for  this  reason, — "  that  we  find 
in  the  eye  more  satisfactory  and  plain  illustrations  of  the  general  facts 
and  doctrines  of  pathology,  than  in  any  other  single  organ  of  the  body," 
{Lect.  xvii.)  Since  the  ophthalmoscope  has  enabled  us  to  look  into  the 
interior  and  very  innermost  depths  of  the  eye,  it  is  found  that  visible 
indications  of  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  seen  in  its  struc- 
tures which  can  be  seen  in  no  other  part  of  the  body.  Hence,  the  great 
importance  to  the  physician  of  examining  the  eye  by  the  ophthalmoscope 
in  all  constitutional  diseases  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  first  pointed  out  in  England  by  Dr.  John  Ogle.  Since  then  Drs. 
Hughlings  Jackson  and  Gowers  strongly  urge  the  routine  use  of  the 
instrument  in  all  diseases  in  which  ophthalmoscopic  changes  are  even 
occasionally  met  with.  It  is  thus  that  unexpected  information  may  be 
gained  regarding  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  its  probable  consequences 
(GoWERS'  Medical  OjMhalmology,  p.  4). 

Certain  changes  in  the  eye  are  known  to  accompany  certain  diseases 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  also  certain  lesions  of  organs  more 
remote,  which  are  also  the  expression  of  general  and  constitutional  disease. 
But,  like  the  subject  of  syphilis,  the  subject  of  diseases  of  the  eye  has 
.suffered  from  the  unscientific  division  of  tlae  field  of  medical  practice  into  , 
surgery  and  medicine ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  uncombined  and  partial  j 
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study  of  eye  diseases  by  the  physician  and  the  surgeon  have  been  a  loss 
to  each,  preventing  each  from  taking  the  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  facts  which  belong  to  each  particular  case.  One-half  the  facts  are 
overlooked  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other;  for  the  ground  has  been  neutral 
at  one  time,  at  another  claimed  as  the  exclusive  province  of  the  surgeon, 
the  physician,  or  the  oculist.  Although  the  diseases  of  the  eye  form  now 
almost  a  distinct  specialty,  and  are  claimed  by  the  ophthalmic  surgeon, 
nevertheless  pathology  recognises  no  such  artificial  distinctions.  The 
student  of  medicine  must  study  diseases  of  the  eye  with  the  aid  of  the 
ophthalmoscoi:)e  as  a  general  practitioner  of  the  healing  art ;  and  physicians 
are  learning  every  day  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  this  instrument  as 
a  valuable  aid  to  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  especially  in  cerebral  affections. 
The  medical  schools  have  now  recognised  the  necessity  of  teaching  its  use. 
The  innermost  depths  of  the  eye  of  patients  suffering  from  any  acute  or 
chronic  affection  of  the  nervous  system  ought  to  be  examined,  whether 
they  complain  of  defect  of  sight  or  not ;  and  practical  experience  in  the 
use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  physician.  To  the 
works  of  Bader,  Ernest  Hart,  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  Hulke,  Hughlings 
Jackson,  George  Lawson,  Macnamara,  Liebreich,  and  Gowers,  the  reader 
is  referred  for  guidance  and  directions  in  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge 
of  this  instrument,  and  what  it  teaches. 

The  eye  furnishes  important  indicia  of  cerebral  disease,  and  requu-es  to 
be  examined, — (1.)  By  comj)aring  and  observing  the  state  of  the  pupils; 
(2.)  by  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  field  of  vision  in  both  eyes;  and,  (3.) 
by  the  ophthalmoscope.  This  instrument  shows — (1.)  The  termination  of 
an  artery  and  the  commencement  of  a  vei  l,  and  the  blood  circulating 
within  them,  the  columns  of  which  are  seen  as  red  lines.  The  walls  of 
the  vessels  are,  as  a  rule,  invisible.  (2.)  The  termination  of  a  nerve, 
which,  from  its  close  proximity  to  the  brain,  and  from  other  circumstances, 
possesses  significant  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system.  (3.)  A 
nervous  structure — the  retina — which  suffers  in  a  peculiar  way  in  many 
general  diseases.  (4.)  A  vascular  structure — the  choroid — which  also 
presents  changes  in  certain  constitutional  affections.  All  these  can  be 
looked  upon  if  the  student  can  use  the  ophthalmoscope. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  observations,  in  a  pathological 
point  of  view,  is  the  recognition  of  the  dose  relations  which  exist  between  the 
cerebral  and  intra-ocular  circulation ;  and  especially  the  changes  in  the  optic 
disc,  the  retina,  and  the  choroid,  happening  in  the  course  of  cerebro-spinal, 
or  any  other  disease.  The  following  account  of  these  changes  has  been 
compiled  mainly  from  an  article  by  Dr.  Allbutt  on  "Medical  Ophthalmo- 
scopy," in  the  Brit,  and  For.  Medico-Chir.  Review,  Vol.  XH.,  1868,  p.  127; 
from  papers  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  for  1868,  by  the  same  author; 
from  the  works  of  Hughlings  Jackson,  Bader,  Hutchinson,  Hulke,  and, 
more  recently.  Dr.  Gowers'  work  on  Medical  Ophthalmoscopy,  the  first  work 
of  the  kind  in  this  country. 

The  optic  disc  may  be  seen  to  be  the  seat  of  simple  congestion,  and  of 
congestion  with  effusion  within  or  around  it,  of  inflammation  of  its  sheath, 
of  inflammation  in  its  substance,  of  ansemia,  and,  lastly,  of  atrophy.  The 
circulation  of  the  optic  nerve  is  thus  judged  of  from  the  condition  of  its 
disc  and  of  the  retina,  so  that  any  change  of  vascularity  evident  in  these 
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parts  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye  may  be  to  some  extent  an  index  of  changes 
in  the  cerebral  circulation  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Eemarkable  variation  is 
met  with  in  the  colour  of  the  ojdic  disc.  Its  tint  may  vary  as  much  as 
the  tint  of  the  cheek,  and  is  always  redder  in  the  young  than  in  the  old 
(GrOWEEs).  The  optic  tract,  chiasma,  and  nerve  receive  their  blood-supply 
chiefly  from  the  choroid  plexus  and  j9ift  mater ;  the  optic  tract  generally 
receives  also  a  branch  from  the  middle  cerebral  artery;  and  close  to 
the  sclerotic  the  optic  nerve  receives  the  short  ciliary  arteries  given  off  from 
the  oplitlialmic  soon  ofter  the  arteria  centrcdis  retina.  Thus  the  blood-supply 
influences  the  appearance  of  lesions  as  they  proceed  from  optic  disc  or 
retina.  The  reti^ia,  may  be  seen  to  be  the  seat  of  fibrous  and  fatty  exuda- 
tions or  patches,  more  especially  in  the  course  of  the  vessels,  also  of 
haemorrhages.  The  choroid  may  be  seen  to  be  the  seat  of  disturbance,  or 
loss  of  its  pigment,  and  of  hsemorrhages.  These  afl"ections  of  the  nerve- 
vascular  parts  of  the  eye  may  denote — (1.)  Simple  hyper cemia  of  the  discs 
and  retinal  hlood-vesscls ;  (2.)  Ancemia  of  the  same  parts;  (3.)  Ischemia  of  the 
disc  and  its  consequences;  (4.)  Acute  interstitial  neuritis  and  consecutive  atrophy; 
(5.)  Neuro-retinitis ;  (6.)  Perineuritis,  chronic  neuritis;  (7.)  Primary  or  simple 
pirogrcssive  atrophy  (Allbutt). 

The  blood-vessels  within  the  eye  may  be  seen  to  undergo  many  character- 
istic changes,  such  as  diminutions  or  obliterations,  aneurismal  dilata- 
tions, miliary  aneurisms,  tortuosities,  pulsations,  varicosities,  blood  stasis, 
embolism,  thrombosis,  or  rupture.  Examples  and  descriptions  of  these 
various  morbid  lesions  are  to  be  seen  in  the  valuable  Atlas  of 
Liebreich,  and  in  the  chromo-lithographs  of  Bader,  Galezowski,  Bouchut, 
and  the  illustrations  to  Dr.  Gowers'  work  on  Medical  Ophthalmology. 
In  severe  congestions  within  the  eye  there  is  generally  a  decided 
difference  between  the  condition  of  the  two  eyes.  The  papilla  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  in  colour  from  the  retina,  and  perhaps  is  to  be  traced 
only  by  the  convergence  of  the  vessels.  The  veins  tend  to  become  swollen 
and  tortuous,  sometimes  varicose.  When  the  centre  of  the  disc  remains 
white,  this  form  of  congestion  has  been  named  peri-papillary  ;  and  is  often 
seen  to  ])e  confined  wholly  or  partially  to  one  part  of  the  circumference  of 
the  disc  with  the  corresponding  district  of  the  retina.  The  retardation  of 
blood  in  the  veins  produces  in  them  every  degree  of  change,  from  simple 
dilatation  to  varicosity,  elongation,  and  even  rupture.  Ruptures  are  most 
frequent  in  cases  of  albuminuria.  The  effused  blood  degenerates  more  or 
less  quickly,  so  that  these  haemorrhages  appear  as  whitish  blotches,  patches, 
or  streaks  in  the  course  of  the  vessels  (choroidcd  atrophy  and  opaque  nerve- 
fibres),  and  are  very  characteristic  of  that  state  of  the  system  in  which 
the  small  rough  kidney  is  found.  Simple  hyperoimia  may  be  due  to  orbital 
disease,  to  choroiditis,  or  to  Bright's  degeneration  and  alcoholismus ;  but  in 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  it  is  due  to  cncej^halic  disease — to 
tumors,  acute  or  chronic  meningitis,  or  to  changes  in  cerebral  vascularity, 
attended  with  convulsions.  ; 

The  optic  nerve  and  disc. — The  lesions  which  attract  most  attention  in 
this  part,  as  connected  with  cerebral  disease,  are: — (1.)  Optic  neuriits, 
with  its  consecutive  atrophy;  and,  (2.)  Primary  or  progressive  atrophy. 

Optic  neuritis  is  very  generally  co-existent  mth  meningitis  of  the  base  of 
the  brain,  with  tumors,  abscess,  and  hydatid  disease;  also  softening  of  the 
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brain,  from  vascular  obstruction,  and  with  large  hcemorrhages.  Other  causes 
outside  the  brain  are,  albuminuria,  lead  poisoning,  certain  febrile  diseases  and 
blood  states.  Hence  it  is  a  valuable  symptona.  It  is  to  l^e  distinguished 
from  the  retino-neuritis  of  albuminuric  patients,  and  from  the  retino-cJioroiditis 
of  syphilis,  mainly  by  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  limitation  of  the 
affection  for  the  most  part  to  the  papilla  and  converging  vessels.  The 
relation  of  optic  neuritis  to  encephalic  disease  is  still  the  subject  of  much 
divergence  of  opinion.  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  maintains  that  encephalic 
irritation  best  explains  the  occurrence  and  phenomena  of  optic  neuritis,  and 
that  its  occurrence  is  not  related  to  increased  intracranial  pressure. 
Galezowski  believes  that  neuritis  is  always  descending,  and  maintains, 
contrary  to  most  observers,  that  the  intra-ociilar  change  is  in  all  cases  the 
visible  manifestation  of  an  inflammation  propagated  by  continuity  from 
the  brain.  Dr.  Gowers  comes  to  the  following  conclusions: — (1.)  Opfe 
neuritis,  limited  to,  or  most  intense  in,  the  optic  papillaj,  may  occur  without 
any  obvious  cranial  or  cerebral  disease.  (2.)  Facts  generally  make  it  difficult 
to  connect  papillitis  with  increase  of  intracranial  pressure.  (3.)  Evidence  of 
descending  neuritis  may  be  generally  traced  in  cases  of  cerebral  tumor; 
and  in  cases  of  meningitis  the  evidence  of  descending  neuritis  is  almost 
invariable. 

An  important  stage  in  the  process  of  ojHic  neuritis  is  the  commencement 
\  of  the  consecutive  atrophy.    The  intense  vascularity  in  and  about  the  disc 
subsides — the  infiltrations  are  absorbed — the  nerve  whiteiis,  and  the  capil- 
f  laries  slowly  shrivel  and  vanish.    The  edges  of  the  disc  become  distinct, 
but  are  deformed ;  and  patches  of  organised  lymph  are  to  be  seen  upon 
I  and  about  them.    The  atrophy  may  be  a  primary  change,  or  secondary  to 
t  some  lesion.    In  the  former,  loss  of  sight  coin  ndes  in  origin  and  progress 
with  the  visible  atrophy ;  in  secondary  atrophy  the  loss  of  sight  occurs 
,,  first ;  and  the  signs  of  nerve  degeneration  are  not  observed  until  a  subse- 
I  quent  period.   Primary  atrophy  is  sometimes  distinctly  hereditary.  Males 
are  more  prone  to  the  lesion  than  females.    The  neuropathic  dyscrasia  is 
i  often  well  marked,  an  indication  of  heredity.    Cold,  sexual  excess,  the 
i  toxsemia  of  alcohol,  lead,  and  tobacco,  blows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
orbit,  and  overuse  of  the  eyes,  are  all  occasional  causes  of  atrophy.  An 
isolated  degeneration  of  the  optic  nerve  may  also  be  associated  with  a 
similar  degeneration  somewhere  else  in  the  nervous  system,  as  in  locomotor 
I  ataxy — a  parenchymatous — i.e.,  a  primary  neural  form;  also  in  general  para- 
J  lysis  of  the  insane;  in  disseminated  (insular)  and  lateral  sclerosis  of  the  cord, 
j;  Other  causes  are,  gastric  intestinal  affections,  syphilis,  diabetes,  menstrual 
1  disturbances,  migraine,  and  malarious  fevers.    Primary  atrophy  usually 
I  affects  both  eyes,  and  one  much  more  and  earlier  than  the  other.  Secondary 
atrophy  results  from  lesion  of  the  optic  centres  or  fibres.   A  cortical  lesion 
I  in  the  brain,  about  the  supra-marginal  gyrus  (Ferrier),  may  entail  loss  of 
l'  sight  of  the  opposite  eye.    A  lesion  outside  the  hinder  part  of  the  optic 
i  thalamus  causes  loss  of  sight  of  the  opposite  eye,  and  of  the  opposite  half 
I,  of  the  field  of  vision  of  the  same  side,  after  an  interval  of  time.  Lesions 
of  one  optic  tract  cause  bilateral,  symmetrical  hemiopia,  unaccompanied  by 
ophthalmoscopic  changes  until  after  some  years.   Very  nearly  50  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  of  atrophy  are  associated  with  disease  of  the  brain  and  cord 
|j(GowERS,  1.  c).   Examination  shows  a  change  of  sight  in  three  directions 
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_(1.)  diminished  acuity  of  vision;  (2.)  alteration  in  the  field  of  vision; 
("3  )  altered  perception  of  colours  (Gowers,  1.  c.) 

Simple  primary  ov  progressive  atrophy  of  the  optic  chsci.  the  most  hopeless 
of  lesions     It  is  a  process  of  degeneration  from  within,  mostly  ending  m 
utter  blindness.   It  must  be  distinguished  from  atrophy  m  h  ghucomatous 
TcZation  or  posterior  staphyloma,  and  from  the  changes  m  the  disc  which 
Tay  accompany  pigmentary  retinitis  and  choroiditis     The  appearance  of 
pZZive  lrJp}.j%  characteristic.    The  fine  capillaries  which  give  the 
rosy  tint  of  the  healthy  disc  slowly  wane,  and  a  dead  white  or  pearl-hke 
whL  is  left.  Vision  is  lost,  passing  steadily  and  surely  away  The 
border  of  the  disc  is  sharp,  clearly  defined,  flat  and  even,  and  it  strongly 
LTtrasts  by  its  whiteness  and  definition,  with  the  red  tissues  surrounding 
t     The  lesion  depends  nearly  always  on  some  disease  of  the  cerebrum 
cerebellum,  or  spinal  cord.    In  many  the  atrophy  is  of  a  mixed  kind,  and 
there  may  be  slight  effusion.    Hemiopia  (lateral)  is  always  due  to  cerebral 
dleir  The  opic  nerves  are  almost  always  involved  m  the  process  of 
menmgUis  at  the  base,  and  in  tubercuMs  meningitis  optic  neuritis  almost  always 
Not  so  meningitis  confined  to  the  fissure  of  Sylvms  or  upon  he 
conv  X  surface  of  the  brain.    In  the  first  period  of  meningitis  dila  a  ion 
of  the  veins  of  the  retina,  peripapillary  congestion,  and  often  effusion, 
1  common.    In  the  second  period,  tortuous  veins,  stasis,  thrombosis^ 
and  e^en  rupture  of  the  vessels-lesions  which  appear  more  or  les 
nlk  y,  according  to  the  amount  of  obstruction  to  the  circulation  m  th 
Iitf  occasioned  by  the  meningitis..  It  always  ^^^l^  ^^^^^^^f^^ 
ODoress  the  venous  circulation.     Lesions  m  the  back  of  the  eye  are 
afso  to  be  seen  in  Bright's  disease  and  syphilis.    In  i^^/^^'^^f'^^"^^^ 
nutrition  of  the  optic  Mrve,  as  well  as  of  tlie  ret.u,  is  profound^  a^^  ed 
and  atrophic  changes  of  the  nerves  have  been  found,  ev  n      the  co^^^^^^^^ 
quadrigemina,  with  fatty  patches  m  and  about  the  cluasma  {^^^^^J^^^; 
Upon  the  retina  extravasations  are  found  m  the  course  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
These  extravasations  are  slowly  eff-used,  and  pass  "^^^  ^^«Sf  ^^^^ 
forming  white  patches  or  striations  along  the  margms  of  the  v js,  whi 
other  patches  may  be  due  to  degeneration  of  the  retma  itself.  The^ 
degenerations  are  the  first  in  order  m  Brujht's  disease;  w  nle  m 
ctehral  d^ease  the  optic  disc  is  generally  the  first  part  to  show  «^S-;f  f^^f^ 
In  syphilis  the  choroid  is  the  chief  seat  of  lesion;  and  Pf  ^^^^JJ 
colours  are  to  be  seen  at  the  back  of  the  eye,  some  of  a  brilliant  white, 
others  of  darker  tints,  such  as  red  or  brown.  _  ranable 

The  most  important  indications  of  cerebro-spma  organic  lesions  ^^^^^^^^ 
of  recognition  by  ophthalmoscopic  examination  of  the  eye,  may  be  summea 
up  as  follows,  as  significant  of  general  diseases  :— 

(1)  Optic  neuriMs  and  neuro-rctinitis,  choroiditis,  and  ^  f !2 

accompany  the  greater  number  of  acute  and  chronic  affections  of  he  torn 
and  spiL^^^^'i-  (2-)  The  law  of  coincidence  of  optic  neuritis  and  orgamc 
Sis Tf  the  ncrlois  system  may  be  explained  by  tl-  ^  ^ 

physiological  relations  of  the  eye  with  the  bram  and  ^F^a^ 
Whenever  any  positive  hindrance  occurs  m  the  cerebral  circulation,  m 
Isequence  of  a^esion  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  there  may  beix,^.?/. 
ZSialhypercemia.   (4.)  When  there  is  acute  or  chronic  m^^^^^ 
the  brain,  it  may  extend  to  the  eye  by  foUowmg  directly  the  course 
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optic  nerve.  (5.)  Affections  of  the  anterior  spinal  cord  may,  on  account 
of  the  union  of  its  nerves  with  the  sympathetic,  at  a  level  with  the  two 
first  dorsal  pairs  of  nerves,  produce  the  phenomena  of  papillary  hyper- 
trophy in  the  eye,  followed  later  by  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  (6.)  Optic 
neuritis  and  neuro-retinitis,  caused  by  acute  and  chronic  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  are  generally  found  in  both  eyes.  (7.)  In  affections  of  the 
brain  and  its  meninges,  optic  neuritis  is  most  often  more  marked  in  the  eye 
corresponding  to  the  hemisphere  most  severely  affected.  (8.)  Changes  in 
the  optic  nerve  and  the  retina,  accomijanying  disorders  of  sensibility,  of 
intellect,  and  of  motility,  always  indicate  organic  diseases  of  the  brain. 
(9.)  These  changes  in  the  optic  nerve  and  the  retina  should  not  be  separated 
from  other  symptoms  of  the  existing  disease ;  their  presence,  however,  is 
an  element  of  diagnosis  of  positive  certainty.  (Bouchut,  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  June  8,  1868.) 

Ischcemia  of  the  discs  occurs  in  all  intracranial  affections  which  more  or 
less  directly  distend  the  ophthalmic  veins,  as  meningitis,  hydrocephalus,  and 
intracranial  tumors.  In  meningitis  the  exudation  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
may  press  upon,  or  the  inflammation  may  involve,  the  cavernous  sinus,  in 
which  case  there  is  only  ischcemice.  Or  the  inflammation  may  creep  down 
the  nerve  and  cause  neuritis  ojMci,  or  it  may  mainly  follow  the  sheath  of 
the  nerve  and  cause  perineuritis;  or  it  may  both  affect  the  sinus  and  the 
optic  vein,  and  may  creep  down  the  nerve,  in  which  case  there  will  be 
both  ischcemia  papillce  and  neuritis.  The  changes  in  the  eye  often  occur 
early  enough  to  be  the  first  certain  signs  of  the  existing  disease.  The 
mirror  also  shows  the  presence,  or  the  traces,  of  meningitis  in  a  large 
number  of  children,  and  of  adults,  who  survive,  and  in  whom  the  disease 
may  or  may  not  have  been  suspected.  Such  persons  Avho  have  survived 
the  disorder,  tubercular  or  not,  may  wholly  recover  from  a  state  of  obscure 
and  protracted  ill-health ;  or  a  want  of  full  mental  power,  or  a  capricious- 
uess  of  temper  may  remain;  or  the  reason  or  the  affections  may  be  changed 
to  the  degree  of  insanity  (Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt).  Hydrocephalus  is 
I  very  destructive  to  the  optic  nerves.  If  it  be  extreme,  the  discs  and 
I  retinse  become  wholly  disorganised,  and  the  optic  nerves  atrophied  by 

i pressure.    Ischcemia  papillce  is  the  earliest  change. 
Intracranial  tumors,  including  not  only  malignant  growths  but  cysts, 
aneurisms,  and  all  local  enlargements  and  thickenings,  are,  after  meningitis 
of  the  base,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  ischcemia  and  neuritis.    Disease  of 
I  the  cerebellum — tumors,  inflammatory  changes,  and  softening — cause  mis- 
f  chief  to  the  optic  discs.    Acute  and  chronic  cerebritic  softening  alone 
I  never  produces  ischcemia,  the  changes  in  the  optic  nerve  being  neuritis, 
I  acute  or  chronic,  and  atrophy.    In  cerebral  haemorrhage,  when  the  effusion 
is  large,  it  causes  stasis  and  infiltration  in  and  about  the  optic  discs  by 
obstruction,  and  this  is  more  marked  in  the  eye  corresponding  to  the  site 
of  the  clot.    In  symptomatic  epilepsy,  with  coarse,  cerebral  lesion,  optic 
atrophy  is  common,  being  connected  with  the  organic  affection,  but  it  is 
never  associated  with  essential  epilepsy ;  some  circulatory  troubles  occur 
in  the  latter,  and  venous  dilatations  are  said  to  have  been  seen  in  the 
central  ganglia  in  severe  cases.     Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  has  recorded 
many  instances  of  convulsions  beginning  unilaterally,  in  which  there 
was  double  optic  neuritis.    In  general  paralysis,  atrophy  of  the  discs 
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same  manner;  and  therefore,  there  has  ever  existed  great  discrepancy 
among  writers  and  teachers  in  this  and  other  countries  respecting  the 
number,  the  extent,  and  the  names  of  the  regions  defined  by  such  lines. 
The  regions  are  arbitrary,  and  the  lines  described  upon  the  surface  are 
understood  to  correspond  with  imaginary  planes  passing  towards  the 
centre  of  the  body.  The  points,  or  landmarks,  on  the  surface  through  which 
these  lines  are  drawn  ought  to  be  fixed  points  and  obvious ;  so  that  the 
boundaries  and  contents  of  every  region  may  be  accurately  defined,  with 
the  view  of  localising  physical  signs  as  precisely  as  possible.  As  it  is 
necessary  that  a  complete  inspection  of  the  body  shall  take  in  simul- 
taneously the  abdomen  and  the  chest,  the  topography  of  these  regions  is 
given  together.  The  annexed  regional  plans  of  the  trunk  are  those 
devised  by  Mr.  Paxton,  of  Oxford ;  and  given  by  the  late  Sir  John 
Forbes,  in  his  paper  "  On  the  Exploration  of  the  Chest  and  Abdomen,"  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Cyclopasdia  of  Practical  Medicine.  *  Prominent 
points  of  the  skeleton  are  made  the  basis  of  the  system  by  which  the 
regions  are  mapped  out  by  vertical  and  horizontal  lines. 

The  vertical  lines  having  relation  to  the  chest,  are  eight  in  number,  as 
follows: — (1.)  Along  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  from  its  upper  to  its 
lower  end;  (2.)  from  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  to  the  external 
tubercle  of  the  pubes  (right  and  left) ;  (4.)  along  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebrae ;  (5.)  along  the  posterior  or  spinal  border 
of  the  scapulae,  from  the  clavicular  transverse  line  to  the  mammary 
transverse  line.    (See  Figs.  19,  20,  and  21). 

The  horizontal,  or  transverse  lines,  are  four  in  number : — (1.)  Around  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  sloping  downwards  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
sternum  anteriorly,  and  to  the  last  cervical  vertebra  posteriorly;  (2.) 
around  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  in  the  . line  of  the  clavicles ;  (3.)  around 
the  middle  of  the  chest  by  the  lower  edge  of  the  third  rib,  above  the  line 
of  the  male  nipple,  and  touching  the  inferior  border  of  the  scapulaj  behind ; 
(4.)  around  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  on  a  level  with  the  xyphoid 
cartilage.  (See  figures,  as  before.)  By  these  lines  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck  and  the  chest  is  divided  into  three  horizontal  and  eight  vertical 
bands;  and  by  their  intersection  various  compartments  or  regions  may 
be  indicated,  as  follows : — Anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior  regions  being 
recognised,  the  anterior  are  named  the  suiora-clavicular,  clavicular,  infra- 
clavicular, mammary,  infra-mammary,  supra-sternal,  superior  sternal,  and 
inferim-  sternal.    The  lateral  regions  are, — the  axillary  and  the  infra- 


*  To  facilitate  accuracy  ia  this  method  of  recording  physical  signs,  blank  outlines 
of  the  trunk  of  the  body  were  tirst  used  by  Piorry,  and  more  recently  they  have  been 
largely  used  both  in  clinical  teaching  and  in  recording  cases  for  publication,  by 
l^rofessors  Bennett,  in  Edinburgh,  Gairdnei-,  of  Glasgow,  and  Beale,  of  London  ;  the 
latter  of  whom  has  especially  described  the  great  advantages  from  their  use,  in  the 
sixth  number  of  the  valuable  Archives  which  he  published  (Vol.  II.,  p.  97).  The 
outlines  merely  of  the  trunk  (without  the  dotted  lines  and  the  numbers),  given  in  the 
text  to  illustrate  the  topography  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  have  been  engraved  on 
wood;  so  that  the  student  can  readily  indicate  the  areas  of  physical  signs  by  pencil, 
f'°^  coloured  chalk  lines.  My  publishers  are  prepared  to  supply  f/tij  blank  copies 
ot  these  outlines,  at  the  cost  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  under  the  following  title  :— 

Outlme  Figures  for  indicating  the  Areas  of  Physical  Signs  in  the  Clinical  Diagnosis 
ot  Disease;"  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.    Arranged  by 
William  Aitken,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  &c.    Charles  Griffin  &  Co. 
VOL.  II.  2  L 
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axillary.  The  posterior  regions  are, — the  supraspinous  ;  the  infra-spinous 
(sometimes  called  the  scapular) ;  the  inter-scapular ;  and  the  infra-scapular 
(sometimes  called  the  upper  dorsal).  Of  these  regions  the  three  sternal 
are  single ;  all  the  rest  are  double. 

The  Supra-Clavicular  Eegion  is  a  small  triangular  space  alove  the 
clavicle  on  either  side,  with  its  base  internally  at  the  trachea,  its  apex 
towards  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  bounded  below  by  the  upper 
edge  of  that  bone.  A  line  drawn  from  the  outer  part  of  the  clavicle  to 
the  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  will  limit  its  upper  border.    In  this  region 


is  found  the  triangular  apex  of  the  lung  (Figs.  22  and  23),  sometimes 
reaching  on  the  right  side  a  little  higher  than  on  the  left,  with  portions 
of  the  subclavian  and  carotid  arteries,  and  of  the  subclavian  and  jugular 
veins.  The  floor  of  this  region  internally  is  formed  by  the  upper  surface 
of  the  first  rib. 

The  Clavicular  Eegion  is  very  narrow  and  oblong,  corresponding  to  the 
inner  two-thirds  of  the  collar-bone.  Behind  the  bone  lies  on  both  sides 
lung-substance ;  but  on  the  right  side,  at  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation, 
is  the  innominate  artery,  and  the  subclavian  artery  crosses  the  region  at  its 
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outer  edge  ;  on  the  left  side  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  pass  ujjwards, 
almost  at  right  angles  to  the  bone. 

The  Infra-Clavicular  Regions  are  nearly  square,  corresponding  to  No. 
2  in  the  figures.  Each  region  (right  and  left)  is  bounded  above  by  the 
inferior  border  of  the  clavicle;  below  by  the  lower  border  of  the  third  rib, 
where  it  joins  the  cartilages  of  the  sternum ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  outside 
by  the  vertical  line  passing  from  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  down- 
wards towards  the  external  tubercle  of  the  pubes  (on  either  side) ;  on  the 
inner  side  the  subclavian  region  is  bounded  by  the  edge  of  the  sternum. 


Fig.  23. 


AVithin  these  limits  is  placed  the  upper  lol^e  of  the  lung  on  both  sides, 
close  to  the  sternal  border  of  the  region.  On  the  right  side  lie  the 
superior  vma  cava,  and  a  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  On  the  left 
side,  close  to  the  sternum,  is  the  edge  of  the  pulmonary  arterj'.  The 
inferior  border  of  the  region  on  the  left  side  corresponds  to  a  portion  of 
the  base  of  the  heart ;  while  part  of  the  right  auricle  occupies  the  inferior 
corner  of  the  region  towards  the  sternmii  on  the  right  side. 

The  Mammary  Region  (No.  3,  Figs.  19,  20,  and  22)  has  also  a  square- 
like form,  and  is  bounded  above  by  the  line  passing  through  the  lower 
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border  of  the  third  rib,  where  it  joins  the  cartilages  of  the  sternum  below, 
by  the  line  passing  transversely  on  a  level  with  the  xyphoid  cartilage  (its 
upper  border) ;  outside  by  the  vertical  line  passing  to  the  outer  tubercle 
of  the  pubes  (on  either  side) ;  and  on  the  inner  aspect  by  the  edge  of  the 
sternum.  The  contents  of  the  mammary  regions  differ  on  the  two  sides. 
On  the  right  side  the  lung  lies  throughout  immediately  underneath  the  ribs. 
Its  inferior  border  turns  off  almost  at  right  angles  from  the  sternum,  at 
the  cartilage  of  the  sixth  rib,  whence  its  thin  sharp  border  gently  slopes 
outwards  and  downwards,  so  as  to  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  region 
when  the  diaphragm  is  depressed.  But  when  the  diaphragm  is  elevated, 
the  liver  rises  into  this  region  up  to  the  fourth  interspace.  The  fissure 
between  the  upper  and  middle  lobes  of  the  right  lung  passes  upwards 
and  backwards  obliquely  across  the  region  from  about  the  fourth  cartilage. 
The  fissure  between  the  middle  and  lower  portion  passes  in  the  same 
direction  from  the  fifth  interspace.  A  portion  of  the  right  auricle,  also  a 
portion  of  the  right  and  superior  angle  of  the  right  ventricle,  lie  between 
the  third  and  fifth  ribs,  close  to  the  sternum,  in  the  right  mammary  region. 
On  the  left  side,  at  about  the  level  of  the  fourth  cartilage,  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  left  lung  passes  obliquely  downwards,  having  abruptly  left  the  edge 
of  its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side,  so  as  to  expose  a  free  space  of  variable 
size  for  the  heart  (Fig.  24).  The  edge  of  the  left  lung  thus  reaches  the 
fifth  rib ;  whence  it  comes  inwards  and  downwards  to  opposite  the  sixth 
rib  or  interspace,  whence  it  finally  passes  nearly  horizontally  outwards 
and  downwards  into  the  lateral  region.  The  anterior  point  of  division  of 
the  lobes  of  the  left  lung  lies  about  the  fifth  interspace,  below  the  nipple. 
The  left  auricle  and  the  left  ventricle,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  right 
ventricle  about  the  apex,  lie  in  the  left  mammary  region,  the  apex  of  the 
heart  generally  lying  immediately  above  the  sixth  costal  cartilage  (Figs.  22 
and  24,  the  latter  figure  under  the  description  of  the  heart,  a  little  farther 
on). 

The  Infra-Mammary  Eegion  has  a  somewhat  triangular  form.  Its 
boundary  above  is  defined  by  the  lower  bounding  line  of  the  mammary 
region  on  each  side;  below,  by  the  margins  of  the  false  ribs;  inside,  by  the 
xyphoid  cartilage  or  middle  line ;  and  outside,  by  the  extension  of  the  line 
from  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  to  the  outer  tubercle  of  the  pubes  on 
either  side.  On  the  rifid  side  this  region  contains  the  liver,  with  the  edge 
of  the  lung  overlapping  it  in  front,  to  a  variable  extent  during  full 
inspiration.  On  the  left  side  the  stomach  and  anterior  edge  of  the  spleen 
rise  as  high  as  the  sixth  rib  in  this  region ;  and  towards  the  inner  portion 
of  the  region  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  lies  in  front  of  the  stomach. 

The  Supra  or  Post-Sternal  Region  (or  the  jugular  fossa)  is  a  small 
hollow,  bounded  below  by  the  notch  of  the  sternum,  and  laterally  by  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscles.  The  trachea  almost  completely  fills  this  region ; 
but  on  the  right  side  the  innominate  artery  lies  at  the  lower  angle;  and  in 
some  persons  the  arch  of  the  aorta  reaches  its  lower  border  just  at  the  notch 
of  the  sternum,  where  it  may  be  felt  pulsating.    The  region  contains  no  lung. 

The  Upper  or  Superior  Sternal  Region  comprehends  that  portion  of  the 
breast-bone  which  is  superior  to  the  lower  border  of  the  third  rib.  It  covers 
the  left  and  a  small  portion  of  the  right  innominate  vein.  The  superior 
cava  runs  along  its  right  edge ;  the  ascending  and  transverse  portions  of 
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glands.  On  the  left  is  the  oesophagus;  and  from  the  third  or  fourth 
vertebra  downwards  is  the  descending  aorta.  The  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea  takes  place  at  the  middle  line  between  the  two  regions,  but 
inclining  rather  to  the  right  side  (Figs.  21  and  23,  No.  13). 

The  Infra-Scapular  or  Lower  Dorsal  Kegion  is  bounded  by  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  transverse  line,  which  forms  the  inferior  boundary  of  the 
infra-clavicular  region,  and  which,  being  continued  behind,  crosses  the 
inferior  angles  of  the  scapulae  and  seventh  dorsal  vertebra.  It  extends 
below  as  far  as  the  twelfth  rib,  corresponding  to  the  transverse  line,  carried 
round,  which  formed  the  lower  boundary  of  the  infra-mammary  region  in 
front.  As  low  as  the  eleventh  rib  lie  the  lungs.  On  the  right  side,  from 
the  level  of  the  eleventh  rib,  extending  downwards,  is  the  liver.  On  the 
left  is  the  spleen,  occupying  some  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  region;  while 
the  intestines  occupy  some  of  the  inner  part  of  the  region.  Close  to  the 
spine,  on  the  left  side,  is  the  descending  aorta ;  and  on  both  sides,  close  to 
the  spine,  is  a  small  portion  of  kidney  (Figs.  21  and  23,  No.  14). 


(B.)  Situation  of  the  Organs  in  the  Thorax. 

The  outer  boundary  of  each  lung  is  marked  by  a  line  passing  obliquely 
downwards  and  outvv^ards  from  a  little  outside  the  centre  of  the  clavicle 
towards  the  axilla,  and  vertically  at  a  variable  distance  outside  the  nipple. 
Each  lung  rises  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  clavicle, 
the  relative  height  being  unequal  and  variable.  The  inner  margin  of  each 
lung  passes  downwards  and  inwards  from  the  apex,  and  meets  with  the 
inner  margin  of  the  other  lung  at  the  middle  Hue,  at  a  point  between  the 
first  and  second  cartilages,  or  at  the  second.  The  inner  margin  of  the  right 
lung  continues  vertically  downwards  along  the  centre  of  the  sternum,  or 
incHning  a  little  to  the  left  side,  as  far  as  the  attachment  of  the  xyphoid 
cartilage  (Fig.  24).  The  inner  margin  of  the  left  lung  leaves  the  right  at  a 
point  between  the  fourth  cartilages,  or  a  little  higher  or  lower  than  this, 
and  passes  nearly  transversely  outwards  for  a  short  distance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage.  It  then  runs  obliquely  downwards  and 
backwards  in  the  course  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  fourth  costal 
cartilage,  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  inside  the  left  nipple,  as  low  as  the 
j  seventh  rib  (Fig.  24).  The  lower  boundary  of  the  right  lung  passes  some- 
ij  what  obliquely  and  then  transversely  from  the  attachment  of  the  xyphoid  to 
I'  the  sternum,  across  the  cartilages  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  backwards 

i^'  to  the  spine,  which  it  touches  on  a  level  with  tlie  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth 
dorsal  vertebrte  (Fig.  23).  The  lotoer  boundary  of  the  left  lung  is  a  little 
lower  than  that  of  the  right,  and  passes  backwards  from  the  point  indi- 
cated on  the  seventh  rib,  to  strike  on  the  spine  at  a  point  usually  a  little 
lower  than  that  on  the  right  side.  The  ajMX  of  each  lung  lies  beneath  the 
i  anterior  scalenus  muscle  and  the  subclavian  artery.  The  a])ices  are  sepa- 
I  rated  from  each  other  by  the  oesophagus,  the  trachea,  and  the  projection 
anterioT-ly  of  the  bodies  of  the  first  and  second  dorsal  vertel^raj.  The  base 
of  the,  right  lung  is  hollowed  by  the  projection  upwards  of  the  liver,  which 
m  the  centre  of  the  thorax  ascends  as  high  as  the  fifth  rib  ov  fourth  inter- 
space.   The  liver  is  also  separated  from  the  ribs  by  the  expansion  of  the 
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■which  its  left  border  is  covered  by  the  left  lung.  The  region  correspond- 
ing to  the  uncovered  portion  of  the  heart  (Fig.  24)  is  sometimes  called  the 
prcecordial  region  or  space.  The  icpj^er  boundary  of  this  space  is  where  the 
inner  margins  of  the  two  lungs  separate — namely,  at  the  spot  between  the 
fourlh  cartilages.  The  outer  boundary  of  the  prmcordial  space  is  indicated 
by  the  diverging  line  of  the  inner  margin  of  the  left  lung  passing  along 
the  fourth  cartilage,  and  then  obliquely  downwards,  inside  the  left  nipple. 
The  inner  margin  of  the  space  corresponds  to  the  nearly  straight  inner 
margin  of  the  right  lung,  behind  the  sternum,  near  the  middle  line.  The 
loiver  boundary  of  the  prmcordial  space  is  indicated  by  a  line  passing  from 
the  junction  of  the  sternum  to  the  xyphoid  cartilage,  directly  to  the  left, 
or  with  a  slight  inclination  downwards.  Above  this  line  is  the  right 
ventricle,  and  farther  out  is  the  apex  of  the  left.  Below  it  is  the  left  lobe 
of  the  liver,  and  the  stomach,  separated  only  from  the  heart  by  the 
diaphragm  and  the  pericardium.  The  pvcecordial  region  is  thus  slightly 
pyramidal  in  shape,  its  base  being  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and 
nearly  horizontal.  Its  inner  margin  is  about  two  inches  long,  and  nearly 
straight ;  its  outer  margin  is  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches  long, 
and  has  a  sloping  direction  from  the  apex  to  the  pyramid  (at  the  middle 
line  between  the  fourth  cartilages),  to  the  outer  extremity  of  the  line  indi- 
cating the  base.  This  proicordial  space  corresponds  to  the  left  half  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  sternum,  and  to  portions  of  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  ribs.  It  may  reach  even  to  the  junction  of  the  cartilages  with 
their  ribs.  Its  inner  and  outer  boundaries  can  be  marked  out  only  by 
light  percussion ;  and  the  lower  boundary  can  only  be  defined  with  diffi- 
culty by  the  same  means. 

Below  the  boundary  of  the  right  lung  the  liver  extends  to  the  margins 
of  the  right  false  ribs,  or  a  little  below  them.  On  the  left  side  the  space 
between  the  lower  border  of  the  lung  and  the  false  ribs,  is  occupied  by 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  stomach,  the  spleen,  and  by  a  portion  of 
intestine — the  colon  principally.  The  left  lobe  of  the  liver  stretches 
across  beneath  the  xyphoid  cartilage,  and  below  this  to  a  variable  extent 
towards  the  left  side. 


(C.)  Movements  of  Respiration  and  Changes  in  the  Position  of  the  Lungs. 

1.  In  Health. — (a.)  During  inspiration  the  lungs  enlarge  in  all  directions; 
the  apices  rise  higher  up,  and  the  bases  descend  lower  down ;  the  points 
of  union  and  of  division  between  the  inner  margins  are,  in  the  one  case, 
raised  towards  the  apices,  in  the  other  case  lowered  down.   The  proicordial 
I  space  is  thus  lessened  in  size  by  the  advance  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
I  lungs,    {b.)  During  expiration  the  state  of  things  is  reversed.    The  lungs 
fall  from  each  other ;  but  the  point  of  division  between  the  inner  margins 
may  be  raised  to  a  level  with  the  third  rib.    The  area  of  the  precordial 
ji  space  is  increased,    (c.)  The  difference  between  extreme  inspiration  and 
I  extreme  expiration  is  considerable.    In  extreme  inspiration  the  inferior 
I  boundaries  of  the  lung  are  often  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  lower 
than  they  are  in  extreme  expiration,    {d.)  The  action  of  the  heart  causes 
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a  slight  difference.  Each  impulse  presses  aside  the  sloping  inner  margin 
of  the  left  lung ;  but  this  is  so  instantaneous  that  it  causes  no  appreciable 
alteration  when  the  pnccordial  region  is  mapped  out  by  percussion,  (e.) 
During  respiration  the  thorax  enlarges  in  all  directions  by  the  movements 
outwards  and  upwards  of  the  superior  ribs  and  sternum,  and  by  the 
movements  downwards  and  outwards  of  the  inferior  ribs.  In  loomen  the 
movements  of  the  upper  ribs  are  much  greater  than  in  men,  while  the 
abdominal  movements  are  less.  The  difference  is  increased  by  the  use  of 
stays ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  altogether  owing  to  these.  In  boys 
the  costal  movements  are  often  considerable :  in  old  age  they  are 
diminished. 

2.  Changes  hj  Age. — In  children  the  still  considerably  developed 
thymus  gland  separates  the  inner  border  of  the  lungs  at  the  top  of  the 
sternum;  and  the  point  where  they  come  in  contact  (converging  from 
the  apex)  is  lower  than  in  adults.  The  lungs  are  also  comparatively 
longer  than  in  adults,  and  the  inferior  boundaries  are  lower  down.  In 
old  people  the  lungs  often  alter  considerably  in  shape,  and  produce 
corresponding  alterations  in  position  ;  the  lower  lobe,  particularly  in  the 
left  lung,  becomes  more  posterior,  and  the  upper  lobes  or  lol^e  anterior. 
The  lungs  at  last,  in  the  old,  become  even  larger  above  than  below  ;  and 
when  majjped  out  by  percussion,  their  several  boundaries  are  found  to 
have  no  certain  and  constant  direction. 

3.  Changes  by  Disease. — One  lung  being  incapacitated,  the  other  lung 
undergoes  supplementary  enlargement ;  the  inferior  boundary  is  lowered, 
its  inner  margin  is  pushed  to  a  variable  extent  across  the  median  line 
over  the  heart,  diminishing  the  prcecordial  space  from  the  right  or  left 
side,  according  as  the  right  or  left  lung  is  affected.  So,  also,  if  one  lobe 
be  affected,  as  by  2'>neumonia,  tubercle,  or  cancer,  the  other  lobe,  either  upper 
or  lower,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  enlarged,  and  changes  its  position.  In 
some  diseases,  as  in  emphysema,  the  lung  enlarges ;  and  if  the  emphysema 
is  general,  the  lungs  may  meet  each  other  almost  at  the  top  of  the 
sternum ;  may  not  separate  till  on  a  level  with  the  sixth  rib ;  may  leave 
the  inferior  margins  at  the  seventh,  or  even  the  eighth  rib ;  and  may  give 
a  pulmonary  percussion  note  in  the  posterior  lumbar  regions,  below  the 
ribs  altogether.  In  cases  of  enlarged  heart,  or  distended  pericardium 
•(unless  there  be  coincident  emphysema,  or  unless  the  lungs  are  floated 
forwards  by  hijdrothora,r),  the  lungs  anteriorly  are  pushed  aside,  the 
point  of  separation  of  the  inner  margin  is  raised  (especially  in  pericardial 
effusion),  the  inner  margin  of  the  right  lung  is  thrown  to  the  right  side, 
and  the  inner  margin  of  the  left  lung  is  thrown  to  the  left  side. 
Aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  or  tumors  in  the  mediastinum,  dis- 
place the  upper  portions  of  the  lung;  and  tumors  may  even  thrust  aside 
and  displace  the  heart.  Abdominal  diseases,  as  hepatic  and  splenic 
affections,  peritoneal  effusions,  ovarian,  uterine,  or  other  tumor.s,  also 
press  up  the  thoracic  organs,  and  alter  their  position.  By  such  morbid 
states  the  inferior  borders  of  the  lungs  may  be  not  lower  than  the  third 
intercostal  space,  or  the  fourth  rib;  the  heart  may  be  thrust  upwards 
and  outwards  above  and  outside  the  left  nipple.  The  student  must  also 
be  prepared  to  meet  with  cases  of  more  or  less  complete  transposition 
•of  the  viscera.     (See  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Professor  Allen 
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Thomson,  in  the  Glasrjoiv  Medical  Journal,  Vol.  I. ;  also  in  the  Lancet  for 
August  8,  1863,  by  my  colleague,  Professor  Maclean). 


Section  II. — Signs  of  Disease  from  the  Shape  of  the 
Thorax. 

The  two  halves  of  the  thorax  are  seldom  symmetrical.  The  right  side 
in  the  most  healthy  persons  often  measures  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
MORE  than  the  left ;  the  right  ire/jrt-clavicular  space  (particularly  in  right- 
handed  persons  engaged  in  laborious  occupations)  is  apt  to  be  more 
prominent  than  the  left.  The  fourth,  ffth,  and  sixth  left  cartilages  often 
project  more  than  the  right;  the  ««/fft-mammary  and  2'«/rrt -axillary  regions 
may  be  larger  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side ;  the  rH/?-ffi-scapular 
region,  on  the  contrary,  is  usually  larger  on  the  right  side,  or  it  may  be 
markedly  prominent  on  both.  The  nipples  (which  in  adult  males  are 
above  the  upper  margin  of  the  fourth  rib,  near  its  junction  with  the 
cartilages)  are  always  equidistant  from  the  middle  line,  but  the  left  is 
somewhat  lower  than  the  right.  Any  marked  changes  beyond  those  now 
noted  indicate  disease  either  of  the  spine,  as  in  curvcdiire;  or  of  the  spine 
and  ribs,  as  in  rickets;  or  of  the  organs  in  the  thorax.  If  spinal  curvcdure 
and  rickets  are  determined  not  to  be  present,  any  general  expansions  of 
one  side  as  compared  to  the  other,  or  general  contraction,  or  (what  is 
much  more  common)  local  expansion  or  bulging,  or  local  contraction, 
■depression,  or  excava,tion,  become  important  signs.  The  existence  of  such 
conditions  is  ascertained  by  "  insjjcction ;"  and  accurately,  by  mxeasurement 
with  callipers  or  Avith  tapes,  or  by  ingeniously  devised  instruments  which 
have  been  named  " stethometers "  or  "chest-measurers;"  and  by  the 
"  cyrtonieter  " — an  instrument  which  may  be  improvised  by  two  pieces  of 
common  composition  (iDendable)  gas  pipe,  or  by  two  bands  of  copper  or 
soft  tin,  joined  at  the  ends  by  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  as  a  joint, 
which  is  to  be  applied  over  the  spinous  processes,  and  held  firmly  in 
position,  while  the  two  pieces  of  pipe,  copper,  or  tin  bands  are  brought 
round  and  accurately  moulded  to  the  sides  of  the  chest  (Finlayson,  1.  c, 
p.  462).  The  joint  allows  the  arrangement  to  be  removed  without 
destroying  the  "set;"  and  being  adjusted  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  tracing 
of  the  form  can  be  made  with  pen  or  pencil.  General  expansion  of  the 
thorax  is  usually  produced  by  effusions  of  fluid  into  the  pleura,  or  by 
extreme  cancerous  infiltration,  or  l)y  empliysematous  lungs.  Much  more 
rarely  chronic  consolidation  will  cause  general  or  partial  bulging.  Tuber- 
cular deposition,  at  its  earliest  period,  has  been  said  to  cause  some  degree 
of  local  prominence ;  but  retraction  usually  follows  more  or  less  complete 
impairment  of  the  functions  of  the  lung,  or  of  a  part  of  it,  as  in  softened 
tubercle  or  cancer,  and  in  the  period  of  absorption  of  pleuritic  fluid  which 
has  firmly  compressed  the  lung.  Heart  diseases  and  aneurisms  of  the 
aorta  may  cause  local  bulging,  while  tumors  may  produce  both  bulgings 
and  retractions  according  to  circumstances  (MS.  Notes  of  the  late  Dr. 
1  Parkes'  Clinical  Course  at  University  College). 
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directed  to  inspire  fully  and  quietly,  when  by  watching  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  fingers,  a  very  accurate  comparison  of  the  two  sides  can  be  made  " 
(FiNLAYSON,  1.  c,  p.  467).  Deficient  expansion  at  either  apex  indicates 
lung  disease. 

11.  By  Measurement. — The  use  of  tape  or  callipers  in  deep  and  medium 
inspiration  and  expiration  will  detect  any  diff"erences  between  the  two 
sides,  or  undue  differences  in  the  size  of  the  chest  at  different  times. 
There  is  about  one  inch  of  an  average  diff'erence  in  favour  of  the  right  side 
of  the  chest  compared  with  the  left,  which  is  consistent  with  a  normal 
state.  A  convenient  plan  is  the  double  tape,  suggested  by  Dr.  Hare.  It 
is  formed  by  joining  two  common  measuring  tapes  together,  so  that  the 
beginning  of  each  may  be  in  the  centre  of  the  tape  when  joined.  By 
putting  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  tapes  upon  the  spine,  and  holding 
it  there,  the  ends  of  the  tape  can  be  carried  round  the  body  at  any  point, 
and  the  circumference  of  each  side  read  off  simultaneously.  By  taking 
the  size  at  full  expiration  and  full  inspiration,  the  extent  of  expansion  is 
determined,  as  well  as  the  absolute  and  relative  size  of  each  half  of  the 
thorax.  The  level  most  commonly  selected  is  about  two  inches 
below  the  nipple,  in  a  line  with  the  sterno-xyphoid  joint — marking  the 
middle  line  of  sternum  with  ink  and  corresponding  vertebra  behind. 
The  general  expansion  of  a  side  of  the  chest  is  best  learned  by  the 
use  of  the  double  tape,  or  by  the  use  of  some  of  the  "chest-measurers" 
about  to  be  noticed.  The  difference  in  the  measurement  between  the 
fullest  inspiration  and  the  fullest  expiration  gives  the  general  exj^ansion 
of  the  lung.  In  health  both  lungs  expand  nearly  equally  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  hcdf,  or  the  right  may  expand  a  little 
more  than  the  left.  If  there  is  any  deficiency  of  expansion,  there  must 
be  disease  of  some  kind,  but  the  nature  of  the  disease  cannot  be  known 
"without  additional  signs.  Local  expansion  is  most  accurately  determined 
by  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  chest-measurers  of  Drs.  Quain,  Sibson,  or 
Leared ;  the  exact  levels  of  the  measurements  being  always  noted.  All 
these  instruments  essentially  consist  of  dials,  with  indices,  moved  by 
mechanism,  connected  with  tapes  passing  round  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
chest — so  many  revolutions  of  the  index  indicating  on  the  dial  so  many 
tenths  and  hundredths  of  an  inch  of  expansion  of  the  chest.  Dr.  Leared's 
,  instrument  indicates  differences  on  the  two  sides  {Med.  Times  and 
Gazette,  August  2,  1862);  and  Mr.  Henry  Thomson,  of  University  College, 
has  also  suggested  a  simple  addition  to  the  tape  measure,  by  which  it  is 

I i made  differential.  With  the  "  sjnrometer  "  of  Dr.  Hutchinson,  the  "  vital 
capacity  "  of  the  lungs  may  be  determined ;  and  with  the  "  siethograph  " 
of  Dr.  Ransome,  tracings  may  be  taken  of  the  movements  of  the  chest 
walls.  His  "  chest-nde "  notes  accurately  the  exact  position  of  any 
pulsation  or  dulness.  The  measurements  (l)esides  the  circular)  which  are 
most  useful  are  the  distance  of  the  nipples  from  the  middle  line ;  their 
distance  from  the  sterno-clavicular  articulations  of  each  side;  and  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  the  clavicle  from  the  lowest  point  of  the  false 
ribs  in  the  vertical  line.  The  following  numbers  denote  the  movements 
I  of  various  parts  of  the  thorax  in  health  :— (1.)  The  sternum  and  the  first 
f^mn  ribs  in  tranquil  breathing  advance  forward  imperceptibly.  The  left 
fourth,  fiflli,  and  sixth  cartilages,  and  the  sixth  rib,  move  less  than  on  the 
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right  side,  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  heart.  In  forced  inspiration 
the  movement  forwards  is  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches.  (2.)  The 
expansion  of  the  eighth  and  tenth  ribs  during  deep  respiration  is  increased, 
but  is  less  than  that  of  the  first  five  ribs.  (3.)  The  abdomen  moves 
forwards  in  tranquil  inspiration  from  '25  to  "3  inch.  In  deep  inspiration 
the  movement  amounts  to  about  one  inch.  There  are,  however,  very  great 
variations  in  different  persons;  and  "chest-measurers"  must  all  be  submitted 
(as  percussion  and  cmscultation  are)  to  the  test  of  comparison  betiveen  the  two 
aides — the  difference  which  the  heart  causes  between  the  two  sides  being 
remembered  (Parkes,  MS.  Notes).  It  is  necessary  in  all  these  observa- 
tions so  to  divert  the  patient's  attention  as  to  cause  him  to  look  away 
from  the  instruments,  otherwise  the  movements  of  the  chest  may  become 
so  affected  as  to  vitiate  the  results. 

III.  By  Palpation,  or  the  application  of  the  hand,  more  extended 
information  is  obtained  than  by  simple  inspection — such  as  of  the  inter- 
costal distances,  lateral  and  antero-posterior ;  expansion  of  the  chest  in 
the  acts  of  respiration;  appreciation  of  vibrations  communicated  through 
the  walls  of  the  thorax.  The  palm  of  the  hand  applied  to  the  chest  of  a 
healthy  person  while  he  is  speaking  will  appreciate  a  delicate  vibratik 
tremor  (commonly  called  fremitus),  more  marked  according  to  the  graveness, 
coarseness,  and  loudness  of  the  speaking  voice.  The  intensity  is  generally 
greater  in  front  than  behind,  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left,  and 
stronger  towards  the  sternal  than  the  humeral  halves  of  the  region  below 
the  clavicles.  In  disease  the  fremitus  on  the  two  sides  must  be  compared. 
It  is  usually  increased  by  whatever  consolidates  the  fine  vesicular  texture 
of  the  lung,  without  obliterating  the  bronchial  tubes.  It  is  diminished  by 
the  intervention  of  liquid  or  air  between  the  lung  and  the  thoracic  walls ; 
also  by  such  extensive  consolidation  of  the  lung-substance  as  to  fill  up  the 
smaller  bronchial  ramifications  leading  to  air-vesicles.  Focal  fremitus,  or 
vocal  vibration,  is  observed  by  placing  the  hand  over  the  surface  of  the 
chest  of  a  person  speaking.  It  is  a  delicate  vibration,  easily  deadened  by 
too  forcible  pressure  of  the  hand.  It  is  more  marked  in  adults  than  in 
children,  and  in  males  than  in  females.  It  is  more  intense  in  long-chested 
than  in  short-chested  persons;  markedly  so  in  thin  than  in  fat  people; 
and  stronger  in  recumbency  than  in  the  sitting  posture.  A  rhonchicd 
fremitus  may  be  heard,  when  certain  rhonchi  throw  the  bronchial  tub,es 
into  vibrations  sufficiently  strong  to  be  felt  on  the  surface  of  the  chest. 
The  sibilant,  sonorous,  and  mucous  rhonchi  have  all  this  property.  Frictim 
fremitus  may  be  felt  by  the  hand,  when  the  gliding  motion  of  the  pleural 
surfaces  upon  each  other  is  attended  by  a  percejjtible  vibration,  by  the 
collision  and  friction  of  plastic  matter  upon  the  surfaces. 

Ordinary  fluctuation  may  sometimes  be  detected  by  the  hands,  combined 
with  shaking  or  suddenly  altering  the  position  of  the  chest,  as  by  succussion. 
The  hand  is  also  used  to  appreciate  the  action  of  the  heart.  After  full 
expiration,  it  is  felt  to  beat  between  the  cartilages  of  the  third  and  fifth 
ribs,  and  at  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  sternum,  generally  immediately 
below  and  to  the  outside  of  the  left  nipple.  After  a  full  inspiration  it 
may  be  felt  as  low  as  the  sixth  rib.  The  frequency  of  the  respirations 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  hand,  applied  to  the  surface  belotu  the  clavicles 
in  the  female,  and  beloiv  the  epigastrium  in  the  male  (Walshe). 
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IV.  By  Percussion. — The  position  of  the  organs  is  ascertained  during 
life  principally  by  the  signs  derived  from  percussion;  that  is,  from  the 
nature  of  the  sound  produced  by  striking  over  them  either  "  immediately," 
as  when  the  chest  or  abdomen  is  gently  tapped  with  the  finger  or  a  light 
hammer ;  or  "  mediately,"  as  when  a  flat  body  is  placed  upon  the  chest  or 
abdomen,  which  is  then  struck  by  the  finger  or  the  hammer.  The  main 
object  of  percussion  is  to  determine  the  comparative  density  of  subjacent 
parts.  Mediate  percussion  is  employed  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
immediate.  The  body  which  is  interposed  between  the  hammer  and  the 
skin  is  called  a  " pleximeter"  find  consists  simply  of  a  flat  piece  of  ivory 
or  wood,  or  india-rubber,  or  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  laid  flat 
upon  the  chest.  The  hammer  is  made  of  a  piece  of  whalebone,  or  of  light 
steel,  armed  at  its  head  with  a  piece  of  india-rubber ;  or  the  flat  edge  of 
the  stethoscope  encircled  by  a  piece  of  india-rubber ;  or  it  consists  of  a 
light  thimble  covered  with  vulcanised  india-rubber ;  or  the  points  of  the 
index  or  middle  fingers  of  the  right  hand  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
a  hammer,  the  nails  being  cut  close.  The  fingers  give  the  most  delicate 
results. 

Mode  of  Percussing. — The  pleximeter  is  to  be  placed  flat  upon  the  chest, 
and  held  close  to  the  walls.  It  is  tlien  to  be  struck  perpendicularly,  and 
with  gentle  or  moderate  force.  If  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  be  used 
as  the  hammer,  the  blow  should  be  given  from  the  wrist  only,  the  elbow 
and  shoulder  being  quite  motionless.  The  force  of  the  blow  must  vary 
according  to  circumstances.  In  the  supra-clavicular  space  the  finger,  if 
it  be  used  as  a  pleximeter,  should  be  pressed  closely  into  the  space,  and 
the  blow  should  fall  in  the  direction  of  a  line  passing  to  the  centre  of  the 
chest — namely,  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards.  If  the  blow  be  directed 
too  much  forward  or  backward,  it  strikes  on  the  clavicle,  or  parts  at  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  the  "  pulmonary  percussion  note  "  is  not  obtained. 
The  clavicles  are  best  percussed  immediately,  first  at  the  sternal,  and  then 
at  the  acromial  end.  In  the  supraspinous  sj^aces  the  blow  should  fall 
downwards,  inwards,  and  forwards.  Over  the  rest  of  the  chest  the 
j  pleximeter  may  be  placed  in  any  direction,  provided  that  corresponding 

1 points  shall  be  struck  on  the  two  sides,  as  a  slightly  difi'erent  note  is 
given  out,  especially  in  thin  people,  by  the  intercostal  spaces  and  the  rihs. 
If  the  spaces  are  struck  on  one  side,  they  should  also  be  similarly,  or  with 
like  force,  struck  on  the  other.  The  " pnilmonari/  percussion  note"  is  the 
sound  given  forth  by  striking  on  a  part  of  the  chest-wall  below  which  lies 
a  considerable  depth  of  lung.  The  sound  produced  does  not  depend  upon 
the  proper  tissue  of  the  lungs,  but  upon  the  vibrations  of  the  air  they 
contain,  and  also  upon  the  vibrations  of  the  walls  of  the  chest.  The 
pulmonary  substance  vibrates  but  little;  it  is  non-sonorous,  and  acts 
rather  as  a  damper  of  sound.  The  qualities  of  sound  to  be  noted  are — 
(1.)  Amount  in  intensity  of  resonance,  commonly  called  clearness;  (2.) 
duration  of  the  sound;  (3.)  pitch;  (4.)  volume  of  sound.  The  intensity 
I  of  sound  is  diminished  by  the  lessened  vibration  of  the  walls  of  the  chest, 
as  in  pleuritic  effusions ;  or  by  the  lessened  vibration  of  the  air,  the  air 
being  lessened  in  amount;  or  by  increase  in  volume  of  the  lung-substance, 
las  by  exudation.  The  physical  conditions  which  lessen  the  quantity  of 
air  are — (1.)  Compression  of  lung-substance  from  any  cause,  such  as 
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!orresponding  anterior  and  lateral  regions.  The  infra-spinous  region  is 
nore  sonorous  than  the  supra-spinous.  The  infra-scapular  region  (especially 
)ver  a  portion  of  the  bend  of  the  ribs  uncovered  by  muscle  when  the 
irm  is  extended)  gives  a  very  clear  percussion  sound.  On  the  right  side 
3EHIND,  the  line  of  hepatic  dulness  is  at  or  near  the  eleventh  rib ;  but 
;trong  percussion  will  elicit  a  flat  sound  an  inch  or  more  higher  up.  On 
he  left  side  behind,  there  may  be  tympanitic  resonance,  from  gas  in  the 
itomach,  about  the  seventh  rib ;  and,  about  the  ninth  rib,  dulness  from 
.he  spleen.  In  the  interscajmlar  region  clearness  and  duration  of  sound 
ire  lessened  from  the  increased  resistance  of  the  mass  of  muscles. 

V.  By  Auscultation  is  denoted  "  the  act  of  listening,"  and  is  pulmonary 
)r  cardiac  according  as  the  sounds  listened  to  relate  to  the  lungs  or  to  the 
leart.  For  this  purpose  the  ear  may  be  applied  to  the  surface  directly, 
nerely  interposing  (for  obvious  reasons)  a  fine  towel  or  thin  piece  of 
inen  or  calico  between  the  chest  of  the  patient  and  the  ear  of  the 
)bserver.  This  is  immediate  auscultation.  When  a  conducting  medium — 
IS  an  instrument  called  the  stethoscope — is  placed  between  the  ear  of  the 
istener  and  the  chest,  through  which  the  sounds  produced  within  the 
ihest  walls  are  transmitted,  the  auscultation  is  then  said  to  be  mediate. 
Mediate  auscultation  is  especially  necessary  when  the  sounds  to  be  heard 
ire  limited  to  a  small  and  definite  region,  as  in  listening  to  the  sounds  of 
ihe  heart.  The  ear-piece  of  the  stethoscope  ought  to  fit  the  ear  of  the 
)bserver;  or  the  ear-piece  may  be  removed,  so  that  the  end  of  the 
stethoscope  may  be  introduced  into  the  orifice  of  the  ear.  It  is  important 
:hat  the  ear  be  well  fitted.  The  extremity  applied  to  the  patient  should 
be  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  or  less  in  some  places. 

Two  stethoscopes  joined  together  by  flexible  stems  leading  separately 
to  each  ear  (double  or  bin-aural  stethoscope)  is  an  arrangement  of  great 
value  in  the  difl'erential  diagnosis  of  sounds  associated  with  lesions  in  the 
thoracic  organs,  especially  when  the  sounds  are  obscure  from  their  lowness. 
The  ear-pieces  are  small,  and  fit  into  the  ears.  These  double  instruments  seem 
to  be  efficient  magnifiers  of  low  sounds;  and  extremely  useful  in  cardiac 
diagnosis  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  rapid  or  irregular.  When  the 
first  sound  is  indistinct  at  the  apex,  or  cannot  be  identified  with  the  apex 
beat,  or  when  the  second  sound  is  indistinct,  or  when  it  is  audible  only 
at  the  base,  the  first  sound  being  audible  only  at  the  apex,  the  difficulty  of 
irecognising  the  two  sounds  is  very  considerable.  It  is  in  such  circum- 
'stances  that  the  difl'erential  stethoscope  devised  by  Dr.  Scott  Alison  is 
'jf  great  value.  It  enables  the  sounds  to  be  identified  at  the  points 
i'Vhere  they  can  be  heard  best;  and  brings  them  into  accurate  rela- 
jions  with  each  other,  because  of  the  two  ears  receiving  at  the  same 
|ime  the  sounds  from  two  points  of  the  prcecordial  region  (Gairdner). 
'\nother  form  of  a  difl'erential  stethoscope  has  been  devised  by  Dr. 
:!pencer,  which  he  calls  the  "  compound  "  stethoscope,  in  which  the  sounds 
[rom  each  tube  are  communicated  to  both  ears  {Brii.  Med.  Journal,  March 

is,  1874).  In  the  original  bin-aural  stethoscope  the  stem,  arising  from  the 
ell  end,  or  conical  end,  divides  into  two  branches,  the  ends  of  which 
3spectively  fit  into  either  ear.  Both  ears  are  thus  engaged  in  listening 
5  the  sounds  emanating  from  one  and  the  same  spot  or  area,  which 
j;e  thereby  intensified.  In  the  differential  stethoscope  of  Scott  Alison  the 
VOL.  n.  '2m 
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tubes  are  separate  throughout,  -with  a  separate  ear-piece  for  each  ear; 
and  each  terminating  in  a  bell  expansion,  each  of  which  can  be  applied  to 
different  parts  of  the  chest.  Dr.  Henry  Hilliard  has  also  devised  such  a 
stethoscope  (Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  1875,  p.  543).  In  the  "compound" 
stethoscope  of  Dr.  Spencer,  the  sounds  from  both  bell  expansions  are 
communicated  to  both  ears. 

The  forms  of  single  and  double  stethoscopes  are  no-w  very  numerous, 
and  all  of  them  require  much  practical  study  and  experience  to  use  them 
with  success.  The  ear-piece  should  fit  the  ear  exactly  in  all  forms  of 
stethoscope;  "and  therefore,  when  a  well-made  stethoscope  "has  been 
selected,  and  an  ear-piece  chosen  which  fits  the  ear  comfortably,  the 
student  should  keep  to  that  one,  and  familiarise  himself  with  its  use " 
(Fuller). 

The  main  object  of  the  stethoscope  is  to  circumscribe  and  localise  the 
sounds ;  the  chest  end  of  the  instrument  should  therefore  be  as  small  as 
possible,  in  order  the  better  to  appreciate  the  precise  seat  of  their  greatest 
intensity.  To  ascertain  this,  the  instrument  should  be  "  worked  towards 
the  sound,"  and  then  "from  the  sound,"  right  and  left,  up  and  down,  till 
its  end  is  on  the  exact  spot  wlience  the  sound  proceeds  in  its  greatest 
intensity.  By  working  the  stethoscoj^e  round  and  round,  and  gradually 
contracting  the  circle,  the  area  of  the  sound  can  be  ascertained :  and 
hence  so  far  the  lesion  producing  it  can  be  localised  (Hyde  Salter). 
Several  circumstances  aff"ect  the  quality  of  a  stethoscope : — (1.)  The 
material  tvhich  allows  the  least  amount  of  sound  to  be  lost,  and  least  of  all 
perverts  or  modifies  the  sound,  is  the  best  for  a  stethoscope — namely,  some 
j^orous  wood  which  is  a  good  conductor  of  sound.  Cedar  and  deal  arc 
the  best  woods  for  the  purpose.  The  denser  the  wood  the  more  are  the 
sounds  apt  to  be  modified ;  therefore,  ebony  is  to  be  condemned.  (2.) 
The  stethoscope  should  be  of  one  jnece  of  ivood — turned  out  of  a  solid  block. 
It  ought  not  to  be  part  ivory  and  part  cedar.  (3.)  As  to  length  and  thickness, 
the  length  most  convenient  is  that  which  permits  the  instrument  to  be 
carried  in  the  crown  of  one's  hat.  In  military  life,  where  hats  are  not 
accommodating  in  this  respect,  and  in  the  regulation  absence  of  pockets, 
Dr.  Veale,  the  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Netley,  has  devised 
a  convenient  form  of  stethoscope  suitable  for  the  necessities  of  his  military  j 
medical  brethren  (Lancet,  ^ov.  29,  1879),  It  maybe  solid  if  the  wood  j 
is  very  porous ;  but  generally  it  is  hollow.  Solid  stethoscopes  carry  sharp  | 
sounds  and  musical  notes  with  great  intensity ;  but  they  do  not  transmit  i 
the  respiratory  rustles  and  other  feeble  and  unmusical  sounds  so  distinctly 
as  the  hollow  stethoscope,  which  is  the  preferable  instrument  for  common 
use.  The  length  of  the  instrument  is  important,  as  differences  in  length 
cause  certain  sounds  to  be  more  or  less  distinctly  audible ;  as  the  hollow 
tubes  consonate,  according  to  their  length,  with  certain  definite  notes  and 
their  harmonics  (Bristowe).  (4.)  The  chest  end  should  be  small,  not 
larger  than  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter ;  because  the  smaller  it  is, 
the  greater  is  its  localising  power,  and  the  narrower  are  the  limits  within 
which  the  seat  of  any  particular  sound  can  be  determined.  The  chest 
end  of  the  stethoscope  should  also  be  narrow,  and  smoothly  rounded  over 
the  edge.  (5.)  The  ear-piece  should  be  large  and  flat,  or  slightly  concave 
to  receive  the  concha,  to  secure  apposition  and  occlusion ;  but  in  this 
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respect  each  man  must  fit  his  own  ear  (Hyde  Salter,  "  On  the  Stethoscope," 
Brit.  Med.  Journal,  January  31,  1863).  By  stretching  evenly  and  tensely 
over  the  pectoral  extremity  or  bell  of  the  stethoscope  a  piece  of  india- 
rubber,  the  friction  caused  by  much  hair  developed  on  the  chest  may  be 
avoided  (Finlayson)  ;  and  if  a  piece  of  parchment  is  similarly  placed, 
so  as  to  be  in  contact  with  the  skin,  and  sufficiently  firm  and  elastic 
to  compress  the  tissues  and  transmit  sonorous  vibrations,  it  intensifies 
the  sounds,  and  their  source  is  more  circumscribed.  In  the  double 
stethoscopes  it  lessens  the  roaring.  To  auscultation  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea  it  is  peculiarly  adapted,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  heart  (Hogeboom, 
New  York  Med.  Journ.,  Vol.  HI,  1866). 

Immediate  auscultation  ought  to  be  learned  and  practised  by  the  student 
in  every  case  where  it  is  practicable  ;  although,  for  reasons  of  delicacy, 
fastidiousness,  or  filth,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  the  stethoscope.  In  many  suitable  cases  the  chest 
can  be  more  cjuickly  and  quite  as  satisfactorily  explored  by  immediate  as 
by  mediate  auscultation.  Aiiscultation  in  children  (who  are  apt  to  be  fright- 
ened by  the  appearance  of  an  instrument)  is  in  general  better  effected  by 
the  ear  directly  applied  to  the  chest.  In  such  immediate  auscultation  the 
ear  should  be  firmly  and  accurately  applied  to  the  surface,  the  pressure 
not  being  too  light  or  too  strong.  Very  young  children  must  be  held  in 
the  nurse's  arms,  so  that  the  chest  may  become  prominent,  and  the  ear 
of  the  examiner  be  conveniently  applied.  The  manner  of  breathing 
should  be  first  noted,  Avhether  by  the  mouth  or  nose,  abdominal  or 
thoracic.  Vocal  resonance  can  best  be  estimated  when  the  child  is  crying 
— ^the  cry  replacing  the  voice.  The  maximum  intensity  of  respiratory 
murmur  is,  anteriorly,  from  the  clavicle  to  below  the  nipple,  on  the  right 
side,  and  not  quite  so  far  down  on  the  left ;  xoosteriorly,  the  inferior  part 
of  the  interscapular  region  ;  the  minimum  as  in  adults. 

In  the  practice  of  auscultation,  whether  mediate  or  immediate,  both 
patient  and  physician  should  be  placed  in  positions  of  least  restraint  for 
both.  The  chest  should  be  free  of  all  clothing,  except  it  may  be  a  thin 
cotton  towel  or  chemise.  The  anterior  regions  are  best  explored  while 
the  patient  sits  in  a  chair,  the  arms  hanging  loosely  at  the  sides.  To 
explore  the  posterior  regions,  the  body  should  be  slightly  bent  forward, 
with  the  arms  sHghtly  crossed.  For  auscultation  of  the  lateral  region, 
the  arms  ought  to  be  raised  and  crossed  over  the  head.  If  the  patient 
cannot  leave  the  bed,  he  may  sit  up  in  bed,  or  be  turned  over  from  side 
to  side,  according  to  the  part  to  be  explored.  The  examiner  must  not 
stoop  nor  bend  his  head  too  much ;  the  stethoscope  being  evenly  and 
closely  apphed  to  the  surface  of  those  parts  of  the  chest  to  be  examined, 
and  not  with  too  much  pressiu-e.  Special  care  must  be  taken  that  it 
IS  not  tilted  up,  so  that  air  may  not  enter  and  move  from  below  upwards; 
and  also  that  a  fold  of  dress,  or  any  such  thing,  may  not  rub  against  its 
stem. 

To  become  familiar  with  the  knowledge  to  be  acquired  by  means  of 
auscultation,  much  time  and  labour  must  be  devoted  to  its  practice,  alike 
oil  persons  in  health  and  in  disease.  It  is  necessary  that  the  student 
should  hear  well.  The  "  Audiometer,"  of  Professor  Hughes,  for  the  measure- 
ment of  hearing,  will  accurately  test  his  powers  in  this  respect  (Proceed. 
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Boyal  Soc,  No.  196,  1879).  A  verbal  description  of  the  sounds  to  be 
learned  is  difficult,  because  the  impressions  made  on  the  senses  of  one 
person  cannot  be  communicated  exactly  by  language  to  another ;  and  the 
distinctions  which  subsist  between  the  sounds  heard  in  health  and  those 
in  disease  are  not  yet  regarded  as  similarly  significant  by  all,  nor  is  their 
individual  importance  yet  clearly  determined.  The  examiner  must  learn, 
first,  to  appreciate  the  natural  resjtiratory  and  vocal  sounds,  so  that  he  may 
be  able  to  detect  such  modifications  or  changes  of  them  which  amount  to 
physical  signs  of  disease.  The  healthy  vesicular  murmur  of  the  lungs  is  "  a 
diffused,  soft,  breezy,  sighing  sound,  not  to  be  described,  whose  probable 
site  of  production  is  the  air-sacs  of  the  lungs "  (Hyde  Salter).  It  is 
divisible  into  two  sounds,  inappreciably  separated  from  each  other — the 
sound  or  murmur  of  m-sinration,  and  the  sound  or  murmur  of  "EX-jnration. 
The  EX-piratory  murmur  in  some  is  shorter,  less  intense,  of  lower  pitch, 
than  the  iN-spiration  on  the  left  side.  In  some  it  is  said  to  be  altogether 
absent  on  that  side.  The  duration  is  increased  in  old  people,  while  its 
intensity  is  less  and  more  prolonged  in  the  right  clavicular  region  than 
in  the  left  (Gerhard,  Louis).  The  intensity  of  the  vesicular  murmur  varies 
in  different  healthy  persons  of  the  same  age,  sex,  conformation,  and 
apparently  similar  condition.  It  is  loud  and  well-marked  in  infancy  and 
childhood — so  loud  as  to  be  distinguished  by  the  distinctive  name  of 
"puerile  respiration."  It  becomes  more  subdued  in  adult  age ;  and  in 
old  age  it  is  frequently  very  feeble,  and  known  as  "senile  respiration." 
Generally,  it  is  greater  in  the  female  than  in  the  male  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  chest.  When  the  stethoscope  is  placed  over  the  supra- 
sternal fossa,  a  sound  like  that  produced  by  air  driven  forcibly  through  a 
tube  is  heard,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  times,  one  coincident  ^vith 
inspiration,  the  other  with  expiration,  and  separated  by  a  brief  interval. 
The  quality  of  both  sounds  is  peculiar  and  characteristic,  and  is  said  to  be 
tubular;  the  inspiratory  sound  is  of  higher  pitch  than  that  of  vesicular 
respiration,  and  the  expiratory  is  intenser,  longer,  and  higher  in  pitch  than 
the  inspiratory ;  this  is  tracheal  respiration.  Laryngeal  resjnratim  is  said 
by  many  writers  to  differ  greatly  from  tracheal  respiration;  but  the 
difference  is  limited,  as  a  general  rule,  to  intensity;  in  other  respects 
they  are  essentially  the  same  (Flint,  loc.  cit.,  131). 

Auscultation  of  the  Voice. — It  is  important  to  attend  to  the  sounds  of 
the  voice  as  they  are  transmitted  through  the  chest.  Modified  by  the 
size  of  the  tubes,  and  the  nature  of  the  substance  through  which  they 
pass,  they  become  signs  of  the  condition  of  the  organs  transmitting  them. 
In  vocal  auscultation  the  bin-aural  stethoscope  or  the  naked  ear  should  be 
used,  and  the  patient  instructed  to  count  one,  two,  three,  slowly,  distinctly, 
and  moderately  loud,  and  to  repeat  these  numbers  as  often  as  is  necessary. 
Over  the  trachea  the  voice  seems  concentrated  and  coming  into  the  ear  of 
the  explorer:  it  is  more  or  less  distinct,  resonant,  and  gives  the  sensation 
of  a  peculiar  shock  and  fremitus;  this  is  called  tracheophony.  The 
phenomenon  of  the  direct  entrance  of  articulated  words  into  the  ear  at 
the  point  auscultated  is  called  pectoriloqiiy.  When  the  stethoscope  is 
placed  over  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  the  patient  is  directed  to  speak, 
the  voice  will  be  found  to  be  transmitted  generally  with  less  intensity 
shock,  and  vibration,  than  from  the  trachea;  this  is  named  laryngophony 
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On  listening  over  the  chest,  either  immediately  or  mediately,  to  the  sound 
of  the  voice,  articulated  words  are  not  heard,  and  the  resonance  is  less 
intense  than  over  the  trachea,  is  more  diffused,  seems  farther  from  the 
ear,  and  usually  the  shock  is  wanting.  Over  certain  parts  of  the  chest, 
in  many  instances,  there  is  no  fremitus;  but  differences  exist  in  different 
persons,  and  in  the  several  regions,  and  in  the  corresponding  regions  of 
the  two  sides.  Over  the  first  divisions  and  subsequent  larger  subdivisions 
of  the  trachea — the  larger  bronchial  tubes — as  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  sternum,  at  and  between  the  scapulae,  and  in  the  axillae,  there 
is  still  considerable  resonance,  though  diffused  and  distant,  and  frequently 
some  fremitus ;  this  is  natural  bronchophony  or  bronchial  resonance  (Clymer, 
Physical  Exploration  of  the  Chest,  2nd  Ed.,  p.  147). 

Auscultation  in  Disease. — The  modifications  of  the  respiratory  murmur 
in  diseased  conditions  of  the  lungs  are  changes  in  its  duration  and  intensity, 
rhythm,  and  special  character.  Its  duration  and  intensity  may  be — (1.) 
Exaggerated  or  puerile;  (2.)  weak  or  senile ;  (3.)  suppressed.  Its 
rhythm  may  be  altered  to — (1.)  Incomplete;  (2.)  jerking;  (3.)  divided; 
(4.)  prolonged  in  the  expiration.  Its  character  may  be — (1.)  Harsh; 
(2.)  bronchial  or  blowing;  (3.)  cavernous;  (4.)  amphoric. 

Duration  and  intensity  may  he,  (1.)  Exaggerated  (called  also  supplementary 
(Andral),  puerile  (Laennec),  and  hypervesicidar  respiration),  is  simply 
increased  intensity  or  loudness,  without  change  in  quality,  pitch,  or  rhythm. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  degree  of  the  respiratory  murmur  varies  in 
different  persons,  and  in  the  same  regions  of  the  two  sides  of  the  chest ; 
and  this  should  be  remembered  in  estimating  its  value  as  a  sign  of  disease.* 
When  accompanied  by  a  greater  number  of  respirations  than  natural, 
decidedly  heightened  in  the  anterior  and  superior  regions,  or  diffused  over 
one  side,  it  is  indicative  of  disease  in  a  portion  of  the  lung  more  or  less 
distant,  or  of  the  opposite  side.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with  in 
solidification  of  the  lung,  as  in  pneumonia,  large  tubercular  deposits, 
carcinoma,  pulmonary  apoplexy,  or  where  a  considerable  portion  of  lung 
is  deprived  of  air  from  a  mechanical  cause,  as  the  pressure  of  an  enlarged 
bronchial  gland  or  air-tube,  blocking  up  of  the  bronchi  from  plastic  exuda- 
tion, and  in  pleurisy.  Durcdion  and  intensity  may  he,  (2.)  Weuk,  and  known 
as  senile  respiration  (indicated  by  diminished  intensity  or  feebleness  of 
the  respiratory  murmur,  its  other  characters  remaining  the  same),  happens 
m  a  number  of  pulmonary  disorders,  and  is  a  sign  of  much  value,  often 
marking  the  site  of  the  lesion.  It  may  be  close  to  the  ear  (superficial), 
or  more  or  less  distant  {deep-secUed).  It  is  generally  persistent,  though  it 
may  be  intermittent.  The  expiratory  sound  is  rarely  heard,  except  in 
emphysema,  where,  along  with  feebleness  of  the  murmur,  it  is  often 
distinctly  prolonged.  The  murmur  may  be  actually  diminished  in  degree 
from  imperfect  production,  or  the  effect  may  be  caused  from  its  reaching 
the  ear  through  some  solid  or  liquid  between  the  lung-surface  and  the 
chest-walls.  It  is  caused  by — (1.)  An  obstruction  in  the  air-tubes,  as  in 
laryngeal  disorders  or  foreign  bodies  in  a  primary  bronchus,  narrowing  of 
the  bronchi  from  inflammation  and  its  products,  spasms  or  permanent 

*  According  to  Walshe  and  Fournet,  when  exaggerated  respiration  is  a  sign 
disease,  the  excess  of  intensity  is  on  the  side  of  expiration,  whilst  in  heall^  it  is  on 
the  side  of  inspiration. 
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contraction  of  the  air-tubes,  and  their  compression  by  tumors,  enlarged 
bronchial  or  lymphatic  glands;  (2.)  Obstruction  of  the  air-cells,  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  oedema,  pneumonia,  hsemorrhage ;  (3.)  Over-distension  of  the 
air-cells,  in  emphysema ;  (4.)  Gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid  effusions  into  the 
pleural  sac;  (5.)  Impaired  thoracic  movement  caused  by  pain,  as  in  acute 
pleurisy  and  intercostal  neui-algia,  or  from  paralysis  of  the  respiratory 
muscles,  as  in  general  paresis  and  hemiplegia.  When  weak  respiration  is 
limited  to  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  and  is  accompanied  by  diminished 
resonance,  it  generally  denotes  tubercles ;  heard  in  the  anterior,  superior, 
and  middle  regions,  with  increased  resonance,  it  is  a  sign  of  emphysema; 
and  at  the  base  of  one  or  both  lungs,  and  remote,  with  more  or  less 
dulness  on  percussion,  it  indicates  pleuritic  effusion.  Duration  and  intensity 
of  respiration  may  he,  (3.)  Suppressed,  as  in  the  entire  absence  of  the 
respiratory  murmur.  It  may  be  permanent  or  intermittent ;  and  is  met 
with  in  the  same  pulmonary  conditions  as  weak  respiration.  It  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  a  sign  of  pleuritic  effusion,  single  or  double. 

The  rhythm  of  respiration  may  he  altered  hy  heing — (1.)  Incomplete,  when 
there  is  lessened  duration  of  the  inspiratory  murmur,  and  is  of  two  kinds: 
(a.)  When  its  beginning  is  abridged  (deferred  inspiration),  and  it  is  not 
heard  until  an  appreciable  interval  elapses  after  the  commencement  of  the 
inspiratory  act  and  the  air-cells  are  fully  distended,  and  then  as  a  short 
wheeze,  as  in  emphysema,  bronchitis,  and  pleuritic  effusions,  (i.)  It  may  be 
initially  evolved,  but  abrujatly  stopped  before  the  inspiratory  act  is  ended, 
with  a  sort  of  hitch  {unfinished  inspiration).  Its  site  is  in  the  bronchioles. 
The  rhythm  of  respiration  may  be  altered  to,  (2.)  Jerking,  interrupted,  wavy, 
cogged-ivheel  respiration  (inspiration  cntrecou'p6e,  respiration  saccadie),  when  the 
respiratory  murmur,  instead  of  being  continuous,  is  broken  and  whifiy. 
When  partial,  it  is  the  residt  of  incomplete  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  from 
some  cause  or  other.  Its  site  is  almost  always  the  apex  of  the  lung 
anteriorly,  and  oftener  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side.  It  is  thought 
to  be  a  valuable  sign  of  incipient  phthisis.  AVhen  general  it  is  due  to 
sudden  arrest  in  the  dilatation  of  the  chest  walls  from  pain  or  deficient 
innervation,  as  in  dyspnoea,  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  asthma,  pleurisy, 
pleurodynia,  palsy.  It  is  also  met  with  in  pleuritic  adhesions.  The  rhythm 
of  respiration  may  he  altered  hy  heing,  (3.)  Divided,  when  a  distinct  interval 
elapses  between  the  inspiratory  and  the  expiratory  murmurs.  It  is  caused 
by  over  and  permanent  dilatation  of  the  cells  hindering  the  expulsion  of 
the  air,  and  is  usually  heard  in  the  middle  regions  anteriorly,  as  in 
emphysema.  The  rhythm  may  he  altered,  hy  (4.)  The  expiration  heing  pro- 
longed, "  when  it  is  the  only  or  chief  alteration  in  the  respiratory  murmur, 
and  there  is  no  change  in  degree  or  pitch :  it  is  a  diagnostic  sign  of  much 
significance.  Natural  prolonged  expiration  happens  in  a  certain  number 
of  persons,  but  only  on  the  right  side.  Its  value  as  a  morbid  sign  is 
measurably  coincident  with  its  site.  When  heard  over  a  limited  space  in 
the  upper  chest  regions,  it  may  indicate  tuberculosis ;  when  more  general, 
and  heard  in  the  middle  regions,  emphysema ;  or  it  may  indicate  only 
temporary  obstruction  or  compression  of  the  air-cells"  (Clymer). 

The  character  of  the  respiration  may  he,  (1.)  Harsh,  rude,  hroncho-vesicular 
(Flint),  vesiculo-hronchial  (Da  Costa)  respiration,  '-'when  it  has  less  of 
the  vesicular  quality  than  the  healthy  respiratory  murmur,  being  less  soft, 
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of  higher  pitch,  more  blowing,  and  not  so  equable.  In  insjnration  the 
vesicular  and  tubular  qualities  are  united,  the  duration  short,  the  pitch 
more  elevated,  and  the  intensity  variable;  expiration,  sometimes  wanting, 
is,  when  present,  always  prolonged,  of  higher  pitch,  and  sometimes  of 
greater  intensity  than  inspiration,  to  which  it  succeeds  after  an  appreciable 
interval  (Flint).  It  denotes  a  certain  amount  of  pulmonary  condensation, 
from  deposition  or  compression,  and  happens  in  phthisis,  pneumonia, 
pulmonary  apoplexy,  cancer,  fibroid  degeneration,  melanosis,  oedema,  and 
in  pleural  effusions  of  a  certain  amount.  For  its  presence,  the  degree  of 
condensation  of  the  lung  should  not  be  sufficient  to  abolish  vesicular 
respiration,  which  must  to  some  degree,  however  slight,  be  heard  in 
inspiration."  The  character  of  respiration  may  he,  (2.)  Bronchial  or  blowing, 
"when  it  is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  natural  laryngo-tracheal  respiration, 
and  in  certain  pulmonary  disorders  takes  the  place  of  vesicular  respiration. 
Inspiration  is  tubal,  of  short  duration,  incomplete,  and  of  high  pitch. 
Expiration  is  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  inspiration,  and  sometimes  longer, 
of  greater  intensity,  and  higher  pitch.  From  the  sudden  interruption  of 
the  inspiratory  murmur,  a  distinct  interval  occurs  between  it  and  the 
beginning  of  the  expiratory.  It  is  always  associated  with  condensation 
of  the  lung-tissue,  and  is  heard  in  phthisis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy  with 
effusion,  uniform  dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  with  induration  of  surrounding 
tissue,  &c.  It  may  be  diffused  or  tuhdar."  The  character  of  respiration 
may  he,  (3.)  Cavernous,  "  when  it  resembles  the  sound  produced  by  bloAving 
into  a  hollow  space ;  inspiration  is  of  slow  production,  of  low  pitch,  and 
not  tubular  in  quality ;  expiration  is  of  lower  pitch  than  inspiration.  Its 
common  site  is  the  superior  regions.  It  betokens  a  pulmonary  cavity  or 
.globular  bronchial  dilatation."  The  character  of  respiration  may  he,  (4.) 
Amphoric,  "when  it  gives  the  sensation  of  blowing  into  a  large  cavity  with 
thick  walls  filled  with  air,  and  is  imitated  by  blowing  gently  into  a 
narrow-necked  glass  bottle.  It  is  distinctly  metallic  and  musical.  It  is 
■caused  by  the  air  in  the  bronchial  tubes  acting  on  the  air  in  the  cavity. 
It  may  accompany  both  respiratory  sounds,  but  is  most  often  heard  in 
inspiration ;  it  is  generally  circumscribed,  or  only  partially  diffused.  It 

1  is  heard  in  pneumothorax  with  pulmonary  fistula  and  large  tubercular 

j  cavities." 

"  Rhonchi,  Rales,  or  Rattles  are  the  names  given  to  certain  accidental 
sounds  met  with  in  pulmonary  disorders,  caused  by  more  or  less  dis- 
t  turbance  of  the  natural  respiratory  process,  and  produced  either  in  the 
air-tubes,  the  air-sacs,  or  in  cavities  formed  in  the  lung-tissue.  These  eudo- 
pulmonary  sounds  may  be  dry,  moist,  or  of  an  indeterminate  character. 
They  have  been  classed  as  follows  : — 


(1.)  Dry  or  Vibrating  Elionchi, 


(2.)  Muccus  Ehonchi 


l3.)  Intermediate  Rhonchi, 


High  jjitch,  .  .  . 
Low  pitch,  .... 

Crepitant,  .... 
Moist  crackling,  .  . 
Mucous,  .... 
Gurgling  or  cavernous, 

Clinking,  .... 
Crumpling,      .    .  . 


Sibilant. 
Sonorous. 

Very  fine. 
Less  fine. 

Unequal,  fine  and  coarse. 
Very  coarse. 

\  First  diy,  then  thickly 
I     moist  (gummy)." 
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Exo-  or  peri-pulmonary  sounds  happen  in  disease  of  the  investing  mem- 
brane, and  these,  from  their  site  and  genesis,  are  called  pleural  fridim- 
sounds.  These  sounds  are  described  as  grazing,  rubbing,  grating,  creaking, 
crumpling  (Clymer). 

"Changes  of  Voice. — The  modifications  of  the  voice  which  occur  in 
disorders  of  the  lungs  and  pleura  are  valuable  signs.  The  natural  tracheal 
or  laryngeal  voice  may  be  heard  in  unnatural  sites,  or  natural  bronchial 
resonance  may  be  materially  altered  in  intensity,  jjitch,  concentration,  and 
apparent  proximity  to  the  listening  ear,  or  it  may  be  diminished  or  sup- 
pressed. The  ivhispering  voice  may  also  undergo  changes  (Flint).  These 
unnatural  changes  of  the  voice  may  be  ranged  under  the  following  heads" 
(Clymer)  : — 

Exaggerated  resonance. 
Bronchophony. 

Intensity,  J  Exaggerated  bronchial  wliisper  and  whisper- 
ing bronchophony. 
Diminished  or  suppi-essed  resonance. 

I'-toriloquy,  ji~ 

Character  and  pitch,     .    .    1   Cavernous  whisper. 

^  ^gophony. 

The  annexed  tables  may  assist  the  student  in  comparing  the  sounds 
heard — (1.)  in  health,  and,  (2.)  in  disease,  pp.  553  to  556. 


Section  IV. — Relation  of  the  Parts  of  the  Heart  and  Great 
Blood-vessels  to  the  Walls  of  the  Thorax. 

A  knowledge  of  the  exact  position  of  the  several  parts  of  the  heart,  . 
particularly  of  its  valves  and  orifices,  and  of  their  relation  to  fixed 
points  on  the  surface  of  the  chest,  is  essential  to  accurate  diagnosis,  and 
is  acquired  by  the  same  methods  as  in  the  case  of  the  lungs — namely,  by 
inspection,  j)al]iKition,  percussion,  and  auscultation.  The  size  of  the  heart,  and 
of  its  several  parts,  may  thus  be  relatively  determined  in  the  living 
subject ;  so  also  its  relative  position,  and  any  amount  of  displacement  it 
may  have  undergone,  and  whether  or  not  its  valves  or  orifices  are  diseased. 
The  apex  and  base  of  the  heart  (being  the  most  fixed  parts)  are  the  most 
convenient  from  which  to  trace  the  outline  of  the  heart,  and  to  determine 
what  parts  correspond  to  certain  fixed  points  upon  the  surface  of  the 
chest. 

Relative  Position  of  Base  and  Apex. — The  heart  is  situated 
obliquely  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  from  above  downwards,  from  before 
backwards,  and  from  right  to  left.  It  lies  behind  the  middle  and  lower 
bone  of  the  sternum,  also  behind  the  cartilages  of  the  third,  fourtli,  and 
fifth  right  ribs,  near  the  sternum,  and  the  cartilages  of  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  ribs  on  the  left  side,  in  front  of  the  bodies  of  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  dorsal  vertebr?^.  It  rests  immediately  above  the 
diaphragm,  i;pon  its  cordiform  tendon,  the  serous  layer  of  the  pericardium 
only  being  interposed.  Owing  to  the  obliquity  of  its  position,  the  o/ 
the  base  of  the  heart  looks  upwards  and  backwards  towards  the  right 
shoulder.    The  apex  points  downwards  and  forwards  towards  the  space 
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between  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth-  and  sixth  ribs  on  the  left  side,  slightly- 
inside  the  vertical  line  of  the  nipple,  where  its  impulse  may  be  felt  during 
life ;  that  is,  where  the  most  superficial  part  of  the  left  ventricle  strikes  the 
chest  wall.  The  base  of  the  heart  is  on  a  line  with  the  interval  between 
the  cartilages  of  the  second  and  third  ribs. 

The  Precordial  Region  is  the  region  of  the  heart's  superficial  dulness. 
Its  limits,  as  already  defined,  correspond  to  a  vertical  line  through  the 
centre  of  the  sternum ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  bone,  nearly  on  a 
line  with  the  cartilage  of  the  fourth  rib,  the  edge  of  the  left  lung  separates 
from  this  middle  line,  and  passes  obliquely  to  the  left  side,  thus  exposing 
a  small  portion  of  the  pericardium  (Fig.  24,  p.  536),  which  is  uncovered  by 
lung.  The  exposed  surface  has  a  triangular  shape  ;  the  apex  above,  the 
base  below.  The  parts  of  the  heart  thus  exposed  beneath  the  pericardium 
are  a  part  of  the  left  ventricle,  near  its  apex,  and  a  portion  of  the  apex  of 
the  right  ventricle.  This  triangular  precordial  space  is  on  a  plane  below 
the  nipple  and  the  fourth  rib  (Fig.  24,  a).  Its  base  is  on  a  line  with  the 
cartilage  of  the  sixth  rib ;  its  right  boundary  nearly  a  vertical  line  through 
the  centre  of  the  sternum ;  its  left  boundary  is  an  oblique  line  through 
the  cartilages  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  on  the  left  side.  Within  these 
limits  the  heart  is  in  contact  with  the  parietes  of  the  chest,  yielding  a 
characteristic  sound  to  percussion.  The  sac  which  incloses  the  heart  has  a 
pyriform  shape,  the  base  below,  the  apex  above,  exactly  the  reverse  of 
that  of  the  heart.  Thus,  the  base  of  the  ^pericardium  is  on  a  line  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  xyphoid  cartilage  ;  its  apex  is  a  short  distance  above  the 
origin  of  the  large  vessels,  and  generally  on  a  line  with  the  articulations 
of  the  cartilage  of  the  second  ribs  with  the  sternum ;  but  may  extend  as 
high  as  the  level  of  the  articulation  of  the  first  ribs  with  the  sternum. 
The  sac  is  wider  at  the  centre  (corresponding  to  the  greatest  transverse 
diameter  of  the  heart)  than  it  is  at  the  base ;  and  towards  its  centre  it 
extends  more  towards  the  left  side. 

The  line  of  the  base  of  the  ventricular  poiiion  of  the  heart  is  from  three 
to  three  and  a  half  inches  below  the  clavicles  (left  and  right  respectively), 
and  on  a  line  with  the  junction  of  the  cartilage  of  the  third  left  rib  and 
fourth  right  rib  with  the  sternum.  The  line  of  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle 
rises  as  high  as  a  line  drawn  across  the  junction  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
third  left  rib  with  the  sternum — i.e.,  about  three  inches  below  the  clavicle 
on  that  side.  The  line  of  the  base  of  the  right  ventricle  corresponds  to  a 
line  across  the  upper  margin  of  the  junction  of  the  cartilage  of  the  fourth 
right  rib  with  the  sternum — i.e.,  about  three  inches  and  a  half  below 
the  clavicle  on  that  side, 
j  ^  The  impulse  of  the  apex  of  the  organ  is  to  be  felt  between  the  fifth  and 
I  sixth  left  ribs,  near  where  the  body  of  these  ribs  joins  the  cartilage. 

The  apex  is  a  little  below  the  fifth  left  rib,  slightly  to  the  left  of  its 
I  junction  with  its  cartilage,  and  on  a  line  with  the  articulation  of  the 
I  xyphoid  cartilage  with  the  sternum.    The  nipple  in  the  male  has  been 
considered  to  be  a  useful  guide.    It  is  said  to  he  upon  the  fourth  rib, 
or  over  its  upper  or  lower  edge,  a  little  more  than  an  inch  to  the  left 
I  of  the  junction  of  the  rib  with  its  cartilage.    The  edge  of  the  left 
ventricle  reaches  the  nipple  on  the  left  side.    The  length  of  the  ventricular 
I  portion  of  the  heart  is  determined  by  the  length  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
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middle  of  the  sternum,  between  the  cartilages  of  the  third  ribs,  to  below 
the  fifth  left  rib,  slightly  to  the  left  of  its  junction  with  the  cartilage. 
The  greater  part  of  the  right  ventricle  lies  behind  the  sternum :  at  its 
upper  part  it  extends  slightly  to  the  right  of  this  bone,  a  small  portion 
extending  under  the  cartilages  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  right  ribs  close 
to  the  sternum.  Its  apex  is  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  a  little  above 
the  apex  of  the  heart ;  and  a  part  of  the  right  ventricle  extends  under 
the  cartilages  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  right  ribs,  close  to  the  sternum. 
The  inferior  margin  of  the  right  ventricle  is  nearly  on  a  line  with  the 
junction  of  the  xyphoid  cartilage  and  the  sternum.  The  anterior  wall 
lies  immediately  under  the  sternum.  It  is  overlapped  at  its  upper 
portion  by  both  the  right  and  the  left  limg.  The  left  ventricle  is  covered 
by  the  left  lung  ;  and  all  its  anterior  surface  is  to  the  left  of  the  sternum, 
extending  from  the  cartilage  of  the  third  left  rib  to  the  interspace  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  left  ribs,  near  where  the  cartilage  joins  the  body  of 
these  ribs.  It  lies  between  the  sternum  and  the  nipple  on  the  left  side, 
to  which  its  left  margin  reaches.  The  right  auricle  lies  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum,  entirely  covered  by  the  right  lung.  Its  appendix  lies  behind  the 
cartilage  of  the  third  right  rib,  its  tip  rests  against  the  right  side  of  the 
ascending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  is  on  a  line  with  the 
pulmonary  valves.  The  left  miricU  is  entirely  covered  by  the  left  lung. 
Its  appendix  is  the  only  portion  seen  when  the  pericardium  is  laid  open. 
It  lies  behind  the  cartilage  of  the  third  left  rib,  close  to  the  sternum, 
resting  against  the  left  side  of  the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  The  line  of  the  base  of  the  auricles  is  on  a  line  with  the  interval 
between  the  junction  of  the  second  and  third  ribs  with  the  sternum,  the 
greater  portion  of  it  being  under  the  sternum. 

Eelative  Position  of  the  Orifices  of  the  Heart. — The  right  auri- 
culo-ventricular  orifice  lies  behind  the  centre  of  the  sternum,  on  a  fine  with 
the  lower  margin  of  the  articulation  of  the  cartilages  of  the  fourth  rib  with 
the  sternum.  The  left  auriciilo-ventricular  orifice  is  on  the  same  level,  but 
on  a  plane  posterior  to  the  right.  It  lies  behind  the  cartilage  of  the 
fourth  left  rib,  near  to  or  behind  the  sternum.  The  valves  of  the  pulmonarn 
artery  are  on  a  line  with  the  space  between  the  cartilages  of  the  second 
and  third  ribs  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  and  very  close  to  this  bone.  In 
some  instances  they  may  lie  a  little  lower  down — namely,  on  a  line  with 
the  junction  of  the  cartilage  of  the  third  left  rib  with  the  sternum,  and 
immediately  under  it.  The  amiic  valves  lie  behind  the  sternum,  on  a  line 
with  the  junction  of  the  cartilages  of  the  third  rib  with  the  sternum,  and 
towards  the  left  edge  of  this  bone.  When  the  valves  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  are  situated  lower  down,  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  mil  be 
lower  also,  and  on  a  line  with  the  interval  between  the  insertion  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs.  A  line  drawn  across  the  inferior 
margin  of  the  third  ribs  corresponds  to  the  base  of  the  valves  of  the  fd- 
monary  artery,  and  to  the  free  harder  of  the  aortic  valves.  The  right  ventricle 
ascending  higher  than  the  left,  the  orifice  of  the  'pulmonary  artery  is  on  a 
plane  higher  than  that  of  the  aorta ;  hence  the  'pulmonary  orifice  is  the 
highest  up,  as  well  as  the  most  anterior,  of  all  the  orifices  of  the  heart. 
The  aortic  orifice  lies  behind  the  pulmonary  orifice,  but  on  a  lower  plane. 
The  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  immediately  behind  the  aortic  orifice. 
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but  on  a  lower  plane.  The  right  aicriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  nearly  on  the 
same  plane  as  the  left,  but  more  anterior,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
lower  than  the  pulmonary  orifice. 

Position  of  Arch  of  the  Aorta. — The  ascending  portion  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  curves  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  between  the  cartilages  of 
the  second  and  third  ribs.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  is  still  within  the 
pericardial  sac,  and  (in  the  dead  subject)  lies  at  the  depth  of  an  inch 
and  a  half  from  the  surface,  the  margin  of  the  right  lung  and  the  peri- 
cardium being  between  it  and  the  parietes  of  the  chest.  The  transverse 
portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  crosses  the  trachea  at  the  centre  of  the  first 
bone  of  the  sternum  on  a  line  with  the  lower  margin  of  the  articulation  of 
the  cartilages  of  the  first  ribs  with  the  sternum,  and  at  a  still  greater  depth 
from  the  surface.  The  arch  of  the  aorta  approaches  most  closely  to  the 
parietes  of  the  chest  at  the  point  at  which  the  arteria  innominafa  comes 
off — i.e.,  on  a  line  with  the  junction  of  the  cartilage  of  the  second  right  -rib  vnth 
the  sternum. 

The  Origin  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery  is  on  a  line  with  the  junction 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  third  ribs  with  the  sternum.  The  tip  of  the  left 
auricle  rests  against  its  left  side.  The  pulmonary  artery  ascends  about 
two  inches  before  it  divides ;  and  at  that  point  a  portion  of  the  margin  of 
the  vessel  comes  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  between  the  cartilages  of  the 
second  and  third  ribs.  The  division  of  the  artery  is  on  a  line  with  the 
upper  edge  of  the  cartilage  of  the  second  ribs  where  they  join  the 
sternum. 

The  ascending  vena  cava  passes  through  the  diaphragm  by  an  opening, 
which  corresponds  to  the  upper  part  of  the  xyphoid  cartilage.  In  various 
morbid  states  the  apex  of  the  heart  is  form  ul  by  the  right  ventricle  alone, 
or  by  the  right  and  left  together ;  in  hypertrophy  of  the  right  side,  for 
example,  associated  Avith  bronchitis  or  with  emphysema.  When  the  right 
ventricle  chiefly  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  apex  of  the  heart,  the 
apex  is  then  broad  and  rounded,  rather  than  of  the  normal  conical  form, 
and  is  evidence  of  long-standing  pulmonary  obstruction  (Bellingpiam, 
BouiLLAUD,  Fuller,  Peacock,  Walshe,  Wilks). 

Section  V. — Dimensions  of  the  Orifices  of  the  Heart. 

The  arterial  orifices  progressively  increase  equally  till  the  meridian  of 
life;  after  which,  as  age  advances,  the  aortic  orifice  enlarges  more  rapidly; 
so  much  so  that  in  old  age  it  sometimes  is  larger  than  the  pulmonary 
artery  orifice.  Beyond  fifty  years  this  is  apt  to  occur.  In  children,  up  to 
the  sixth  or  to  the  tenth  year,  the  orifices  (arterial)  are  both  the  same ; 
after  this  the  pulmonary  orifice  increases  more  rapidly,  and  becomes  larger 
than  the  aortic.  The  two  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  progressively  grow 
or  enlarge  at  a  uniform  rate,  till  the  right  side  acquires  the  start  of  the  left 
at  an  early  age.  The  healthy  working  of  the  heart  is  consistent  rather 
with  its  relative  size  and  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  orifices  to  each 
other,  compared  with  the  size  and  weight  of  the  body  generally,  the  con- 
dition of  other  organs,  such  as  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  stomach,  the  spleen, 
and  the  kidneys,  than  with  the  absolute  size  of  the  heart  itself,  or  of  its 
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Generally  speaking,  the  tricuspid  orifice  ought  to  be  larger  than  the 
mitral  orifice,  and  half  as  large  again,  or  more  than  double  that  of  the  aortic 
orifice. 

The  mitral  orifice  ought  to  be  larger  than  the  orifice  of  the  imlmonary 
artery,  and  larger  than  the  orifice  of  the  aorta  by  more  than  onefourth. 

The  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ought  to  be  larger  than  the  orifice  of 
the  aoiia  by  about  one-fifth  to  one-eighth. 

The  mitral  orifice  tends  to  diminish  under  all  forms  of  disease  ivhich 
diminish  the  supply  of  blood  coming  from  the  lungs  to  the  left  side  of 
the  heart — e.g.,  smallness  of  the  chest  and  lungs  compared  with  the  size 
of  the  person,  and  imperfect  respiratory  acts.  Such  forms  of  contraction 
are  independent  of  organic  disease  of  the  part,  unlike  induration,  which 
implies  increased  development  of  tissue  round  the  orifice,  and  leading  to 
its  contraction.  Under  this  latter  condition  ulceration  may  ensue,  when, 
the  anterior  curtain  of  the  valve  is  generally  partially  destroyed ;  large 
soft  vegetations  or  concrete  fibrine  are  deposited  from  the  blood,  and  are 
found  adhering  to  the  diseased  parts.  If  the  mitral  orifice  is  relatively 
small  and  contracted,  the  left  auricle  may  become  surcharged  with  blood. 
Its  walls  are  then  apt  to  become  thick,  tough,  and  hypertrophied,  in  place 
of  being  uniformly  thin.  Pulmonary  obstruction  is  associated  with  this 
condition,  and  enlargement  of  the  right  side  is  a  subsequent  effect. 
Aortic  obstruction  or  contraction  enlarges  relatively  all  other  parts  of  the 
heart.  The  orifices  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  exceed  in  size  those  of 
the  left,  and  more  especially  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices,  compared  with 
the  arterial  orifices;  but  in  advanced  life  the  aortic  orifice  tends  to  exceed 
the  pulmonary. 

The  researches  of  Bizot,  Peacock,  and  Eeid,  all  show  that  the  size  of  all 
the  orifices  of  the  heart  is  relatively  greater  in  the  male  than  in  the  female, 
and  that  their  size  progressively  increases  as  life  advances  in  both  sexes. 
The  following  are  the  average  dimensions  of  the  orifices  of  the  heart 
^ven  by  Bizot : — 

Male.  Female. 
Eight  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  .       .       .    54*12  lines.    48'25  lines. 
Left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,    .       .       .    45'17    ,,       4r3  ,, 

Pulmonary  orifice,  32-2     „       307  „ 

Aortic  orifice,  31-15   ,,       28-4  „ 

Section  VI. — Eelative  Bulk  and  Weight  op  the  Lungs  and 
Heart. 

Bulk  of  the  Heart. — From  birth  to  extreme  age  the  volume  of  the 

I  heart  is  continually  increasing,  very  obviously  up  to  the  twenty-ninth  year. 

1  Such  growth  implies — (1.)  Progressive  enlargement  of  its  orifices;  (2.) 

1  Increasing  thickness  of  walls  of  ventricles,  and  especially  of  the  left;  (3.) 
Progressive  increase  of  weight  and  bulk — the  bulk  varying  from  12-5  to 
19'8  cubic  inches  in  normal  adult  hearts.    The  thickness  of  the  parietes 

|of  the  heart  varies  also  vnth  age ;  those  of  the  left  ventricle  are  thicker  in 
the  male  than  in  the  female  at  every  age,  and  the  thickness  increases  as 
age  advances.  The  parietes  of  the  right  side  increase,  but  in  a  much  less 
katio.  The  thicJcest  part  of  the  parietes  of  the  left  ventricle  is  at  the  centre, 
VOL.  II.  2  N 
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the  frequency  or  slowness  of  the  heart's  action  is  judged  of,  and  the 
regularity  or  irregularity  of  its  movements.    We  may  likewise  appreciate 
by  this  means  any  tremors  or  frictions  which  accompany  its  action  in  the 
pericardium.    To  determine  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  the  hand  must  be 
placed  directly  over  the  cardiac  surface;  but  mediate  palpation  may  be 
used  by  placing  one  end  of  the  stethoscope  over  the  part  where  the 
impulse  is,  when  the  extent  to  which  the  instrument  is  elevated,  and  the 
force  with  which  this  is  accomplished,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  strength  of 
the  heart's  impulse,  especially  in  hypertrophy,  or  in  hypertrophy  with 
dilatation  of  the  ventricles.    In  healthy  persons  with  well-formed  chests 
the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  so  slight  as  not  to  be  perceptible  to  the 
individual  himself ;  and  it  is  felt  only  at  one  spot — namely,  between  the 
cartilages  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  on  the  left  side — i.e.,  from  one  to  two 
inches  below  the  nipple,  and  to  its  sternal  side.   When  the  parietes  of  the 
chest  are  much  loaded  with  fat,  the  impulse  is  scarcely  perceptible  to  the 
hand ;  while  in  thin  persons  it  is  evident  to  the  eye.    The  impulse  is 
somewhat  stronger  in  the  erect  than  in  the  recumbent  posture.    A  forced 
inspiration  diminishes  it,  and  causes  it  to  be  felt  lower  down  than  usual ; 
while  a  deep  inspiration  elevates  the  ribs,  without  raising  the  heart  in  the 
same  degree.    In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  turn  the  patient  from 
the  recumbent  position  on  to  his  left  side  and  well  round  on  his  face 
before  the  apex  beat  is  felt.    Its  area  should  then  be  marked  with  ink. 
I  In  a  forced  expiration  the  impulse  is  more  perceptible,  and  is  felt  higher 
i  up.    In  examining  the  heart  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  the  patient 
[  vary  his  position,  and  to  examine  the  heart  both  during  inspiration  and 
;  expiration.    Calmness  and  tranquillity  on  the  part  of  the  patient  must  be 
i  obtained,  because  mental  excitement,  as  well  as  exercise  or  exertion, 
increase  the  impulse  of  the  heart.    A  diminished  impulse,  circumscribed 
!  or  weak,  may  be  due  to  feebleness  of  the  actiou  of  the  heart  from  general 
debility  of  the  system ;  or  alteration  of  its  muscular  tissue,  as  in  soften- 
ing or  fatty  degeneration;  or  owing  to  disease  in  the  lungs  or  pericardium, 
1  as  from  effusion  into  the  sac,  when  the  apex  of  the  organ  may  be 
f  prevented  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  parietes  of  the  chest.  The 

111  impulse  is  also  diminished  in  cases  of  attenuation  of  the  walls  of  the 
ventricles,  with  dilatation  of  their  -cavity.  Emphysematous  lungs  may 
overlap  the  heart,  and  prevent  its  impulse  from  being  felt.  Increased 
impulse  is  generally  due  to  some  morbid  state  of  the  heart  itself.  It  is 
J  stronger  than  natural  in  hypertrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle,  and 
I  is  greatest  in  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the  ventricles.  In  such 
I  cases  the  impulse  is  slow,  gradual,  heaving,  double,  and  occasionally  so 

I  violent  as  to  shake  the  bed  on  which  the  patient  rests.    This  slow, 

II  progressive,  heaving  impulse  is  produced  by  no  other  cause  than  hyper- 
I trophy  with  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart;  and  in  such  cases 
I  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  the  impulse  is  felt  is  much  increased,  and 
jthe  whole  side  of  the  chest  is  sometimes  elevated  by  the  action  of  the 

organ. 

Th  situation  of  the  impulse  may  be  altered  by  displacement  of  the  heart, 
|as  (in  cases  of  empyema)  towards  the  left  side  when  the  right  pleural 
ivity  is  distended  with  fluid  or  air,  and  to  the  right  side  when  the  left 
'     il  cavity  is  distended  with  fluid  or  air.    The  impulse  may  then  be 
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felt  on  the  right  of  the  sternum.  In  cases  of  ascites  the  heart  may  be 
pushed  upwards,  and  its  impulse  felt  on  a  plane  higher  than  natural ;  so 
also  in  cases  of  ovarian  and  other  abdominal  tumors,  hysterical  tympanites, 
or  advanced  stages  of  pregnancy.  In  emphysema  of  both  limgs  the  heart 
is  displaced  downwards.  The  impulse  is  then  felt  sometimes  as  low  down 
as  the  epigastric  region.  When  fluid  is  effused  into  the  pericardium,  the 
site  of  the  impulse  is  somewhat  elevated  •.  and  as  the  amount  of  fluid 
increases,  the  impulse  becomes  weaker,  unequal,  undulatory,  or  irregular ; 
and  when  the  eff"usion  is  very  considerable  the  impulse  will  be  altogether 
absent.  In  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  with  dilatation  of  its  cavity, 
the  impulse  is  felt  lower  down  than  natural,  more  to  the  left  side,  and 
occasionally  on  a  line  vertically  from  the  axilla.  In  hyjiertrophy  with  dilata- 
tion of  the  right  ventricle,  the  impulse  is  felt  lower,  more  to  the  right  side 
than  natural,  and  not  unfrequently  on  a  line  with  the  xyphoid  cartilage. 
In  the  former  case  (hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle),  the 
impulse  is  progressive,  heaving,  and  strong,  elevating  the  hand  or  stetho- 
scope of  the  observer,  and  felt  over  a  very  much  larger  surface  than  natural. 
In  the  latter  case  (hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the  rigid  ventricle),  the 
impulse  is  felt  over  a  more  circumscribed  space,  and  is  neither  heamg, 
prolonged,  nor  very  strong.  But  downward  displacement  is  not  due  only 
to  hypertrophy.  Three  causes  conspire  to  produce  it — one  is  the  hyper- 
trophy of  the  organ ;  another  is  dyspnoeal  inflation  of  the  lungs ;  and 
another  is  flattening  of  the  diaphragm,  which  always  exists  where  there 
is  an  abiding  source  of  dyspnoea.  This  descent  of  the  diaphragm  is  due  to 
the  instinctive  efforts  made  in  all  forms  of  dyspnoea  to  obtain  more  air. 
The  large  heart  is  thus  pushed  downwards  by  the  dyspnceal  lung  inflation, 
and  pulled  downwards  by  the  diaphragm  (Hyde  Salter,  Brit.  Medical 
Journal,  February  8,  1862).  Turgescence  and  pulsations  in  the  jugular  veins 
are  appreciated  by  inspection  and  palpation.  They  are  signs  which  accom- 
pany advanced  stages  of  some  cardiac  diseases.  Turgescence  is  the  most 
common,  and  occurs  when  an  impediment  exists  to  the  free  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  right  side  of  the  heart;  and  when  the  tricuspid  valve  imper- 
fectly closes  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  and  so  permits  regurgita- 
tion into  the  auricle  at  each  systole  of  the  right  ventricle,  we  have  pulsation 
of  the  jugular  veins  as  well  as  turgescence.  Pulsation  is  always  most 
evident  immediately  above  the  clavicles,  and  may  extend  half-way  up  the 
neck.  When  the  7nitral  valve  permits  regurgitation,  a  "piu-ring  tremor" 
may  be  felt  when  the  hand  is  placed  over  the  region  of  the  mitral  valve ; 
and  a  similar  tremor  may  be  felt  over  a  dilated  aorta  when  the  valves 
are  incompetent,  or  when  a  communication  exists  between  a  vein  and  an 
artery.  The  jarring  pulse  in  the  radial  artery,  in  cases  of  aortic  valve 
incompetency,  is  an  instance  of  the  "  purring  tremor  "  felt  in  an  artery  of  ; 
small  calibre. 

Percussion. — The  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
chest  beliind  which  the  heart  is  situated  is  sometimes  called  the  precordial  , 
region  ;  but  anatomically  it  is  a  region  more  limited,  corresponding  to  that 
part  of  the  pericardium  uncovered  by  lungs  (Fig.  24,  p.  536  ante).  Both 
regions,  however,  are  definable  by  the  limits  of  a  dull  sound  on  percussion ; 
and  more  slight  percussion.  The  portion  of  heart  uncovered  hy  lung  seldomj 
exceeds  two  inches  in  any  direction.    It  has  a  triangular  shape,  the  base 
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below,  the  apex  above.  It  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  apex  of  the  right 
ventricle,  and  of  part  of  the  left  ventricle  near  its  apex,  on  a  plane  below 
the  nipple  and  the  fourth  rib.  Its  base  is  on  a  line  with  the  cartilage  of 
the  sixth  rib.  Its  apex  is  at  the  point  where  the  margins  of  the  opposite 
lung  begin  to  separate  from  one  another — i.e..,  immediately  below  the 
fourth  rib.  The  triangular  boundaries  of  this  anatomically  true  prcecm-dial 
space  are  constituted — (1.)  On  the  right  side  of  the  thin  edge  of  the  right 
lung,  by  nearly  a  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of  the  sternum ;  (2.)  on 
the  left  side  of  the  thin  margin  of^^the  left  lung,  by  a  more  or  less  oblique 
line  through  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth  and  [sixth  left  ribs ;  (3.)  below  it 
is  bounded  by  the  diaphragm.  Over  this  region,  a  sound  less  duU  than 
that  yielded  by  the  liver  is  elicited  to  slight  percussion,  and  on  a  stronger 
percussion  a  difference  of  sound  can  be  detected  where  the  thin  margin  of 
the  lungs  covers  the  heart.  The  mode  of  percussing  this  region,  so  as  to 
mark  the  lung  part  and  the  heart  part,  is  to  lay  one  finger  over  the 
decidedly  dull  part,  and  another  over  the  slightly  resonant  edge  of  the 
lung,  when,  by  striking  the  two  fingers  alternately,  the  arched  line  along 
which  the  organ  lies  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  chest,  may  be  traced 
with  accuracy,  unless  fat  obscures  the  resonance  (Hope).  Generally,  the 
region  of  this  deep-seated  dulness  extends  transversely  from  the  left  nipple 
to  a  little  beyond  the  right  of  the  sternum,  and  vertically  from  the  third 
to  the  sixth  ribs.  The  true  anatomical  precordial  space  may  be  diminished 
if  the  lungs  are  largely  developed,  and  may  disappear  if  the  anterior 
margins  of  the  lungs  are  emphysematous,  so  that  their  edges  meet  in 
front  of  the  organ.  Another  means  of  estimating  the  size  of  the  heart 
is  by  auscidtcdory  percussion.  This  requires  two  comj^etent  persons  to 
determine  the  result,  and  is  managed  as  follows: — "A  solid  cedar  cylinder, 
six  inches  in  length  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  cut  in  the  direction  of  the 
fibres,  and  with  an  ear-piece  attached,  is  applied  to  the  centre  of  the p>ra'-cardial 
region,  while  the  ear  is  applied  to  the  other  end :  percussion  is  then  made 
by  another  person  from  the  point  near  where  the  cylinder  is  applied 
towards  the  limits  of  the  heart  in  every  direction.  So  long  as  percussion 
is  made  over  the  body  of  the  heart,  a  distinct  sharp  shock  is  felt  directly 
in  the  ear  5  but  as  soon  as  the  limits  of  the  heart  are  passed,  this  sharp 
shock  immediately  ceases,  even  in  passing  from  one  solid  organ  to  another 
in  contact  with  it,  as  from  the  heart  to  the  liver  "  (Drs.  Cajimann  and 
Clark).  Practice  will  enable  a  discrimination  to  be  made  between  the 
characteristic  sound  of  the  heiirt  and  the  diffused  shock  produced  by  striking 
the  ribs. 

The  mean  diameter  of  the  healthy  adult  cardiac  region  (not  the  ana- 
tomical prcecordial  region  only)  has  been  found  to  be  as  follows : — 

Inches.  Lines. 

Vertical  diameter,  .  . 
Transverse  diameter,  . 
Eight  oblique  diameter, 
Left  oblique  diameter, 


\  Male   4  0 

\  Female,      ....  3  7 

\  Male,   4  4 

)  Female,      ....  4  1 

J  Male,         ....  4  10 

( Female,      ....  4  10 

(  Male,         ....  3  10 

I  Female,      .       .       .       .  3  7 


,  ,       v  ;T,orpased  whenever  the 
.      ,  ,1.  hpmU  superficial  dulness  is     .f      ^  ^^to  the  sac 
The  region  of  the  to  any  amount  is  ^ffi^^;^^^^^^  if 

heart  is  enlarged,  or  ^^^^^'^^^  the  -^^'^-f^r^l'^fSv  surface, 
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which  a  dull  sound  .s  J  r^^W     *';y„„„„„ea,  and  the 

in  the  pencardmm  ^l^f^  „(  dulness  rs  r-^^TX  mer  case.  The 

yields  a  dull  sound ,  ™^  ^  peater  than  in      to^^^^^     to  its 
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probable  cause.  and  more  to  the  1™ j '     „ount  of 

even  in  '^-^YZlrhmo^  "parked  than  over  ^^f^l^t  i^  the  immediate 

vicinity  of  the  heart  ^^^.^^ 
dulness.       _  ,     So^jids  Associated  witn  ^.^^ej. 

Auscultation  and         ^^^^^^.t,  like  that  of  the  .^^^^^f^' J^J immediate 

r£?^-Sarr:^-^ 
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Each  complete  revolution  ot  intervals  of  «l»e^  -j^ith 
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^te/*  at  the  same  time. 
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The  second  sound  is  synchronous  with  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles, 
the  recedence  of  the  heart  from  the  side,  and  the  pulseless  state  of  the 
carotids.  It  is  sometimes  also  called  the  diastolic  or  superior  sound.  It 
should  be  hstened  to  at  mid-sternum,  near  its  left  edge,  and  on  the  level 
of  the  second  interspace.  A  very  short  silence  (which  only  becomes 
obvious  when  the  pulse  does  not  exceed  sixty  in  a  minute)  succeeds  the  first 
sound,  but  a  distinctly  appreciable  period  of  silence  and  complete  repose — 
a  pause  of  some  duration — succeeds  the  second  sound.  During  an 
entire  cardiac  pulsation  (arranged  as  to  time  into  periods  of  tenths),  the 
periods  of  sounds  and  of  silence  bear  the  following  proportion  to  each 
other: — Systolic  sound,  first  interval  of  silence,  yVj  diastolic  sound,  jg-; 
second  interval  of  silence,  to  be  followed  by  the  systolic  sound 
commencing  another  pulsation.  The  first  sound  is  of  a  prolonged  and  dull 
character  compared  with  the  second  sound,  which  is  more  quick,  short, 
and  clear,  and  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  produced  by  lightUj  tapping, 
near  the  ear,  the  knuckle  of  a  lent  finger  with  the  soft  extremity  of  a  finger 
of  the  other  hand  (Hope). 

The  Line  of  Transmission  of  these  sounds  respectively  is  of  the  greatest 
practical  importance  to  be  observed,  because,  being  so  constant  in  health, 
any  variation  indicates  some  modifying  cause.  The  first  sound  passes 
slantingly  upwards  to  the  left  acromial  angle,  growing  weaker  and  weaker 
on  the  way.  Its  intensity  diminishes  on  the  way  to,  and  at,  the  right 
acromial  angle.  The  propagation  backwards  of  the  first  sound  is  thus 
clearest  and  fullest  to  the  left ;  so  that,  while  audible  at  the  left  back,  it 
may  be  inaudible  at  the  right.  The  second  sound  has  the  region  of  the 
base  for  its  centre ;  and  in  nine  people  out  of  ten  is  heard  more  clearly  at 
mid-sternum,  on  the  level  of  the  second  interspace,  than  at  any  point  of  the 
prsecordial  region  (Walshe).  It  radiates  towards  the  right  and  left 
acromial  angles,  with  greater  clearness  to  the  left  than  the  right,  while 
posteriorly  it  is  heard  at  the  surface  with  less  clearness  and  distinctness 
on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left. 

Next  to  the  lines  of  propctgation  of  the  sounds  hemg  determined,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  analyse  the  sowifis  themselves,  and  compare  them — (1.)  At  both 
sides  of  the  apex  and  region  of  the  base ;  (2.)  at  base  and  apex  on  the  same 
sides  of  the  organ ;  (3.)  at  base  and  apex  of  opposite  sides.  In  any  one 
of  these  regions,  compared  with  the  other,  the  sounds  in  health  are  found 
to  vary  so  materially  in  positive  and  relative  properties  that  any  single 
description  of  them  cannot  be  given. 

The  natural  sounds  of  the  heart  thus  indicated  may  be  of  abnormal 
character,  as  regards  intensity,  pitch,  duration,  quality,  rhythm,  reduplication, 
and  apparent  distance,  at  each  of  the  following  points : — namely,  at  the 
third  interspace,  and  along  the  third  rib  for  the  distance  of  three  inches 
from  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum,  for  all  sounds  ;  at  the  point  where  the 
apex  beats,  for  mitral  sounds ;  at  the  left  of  the  sternum,  and  over  the 
ensiform  cartilage  (if  the  apex  be  not  in  this  position),  for  tricuspid 
sounds;  at  the  third  left  costal  cartilage  and  adjoining  part  of  the  sternum, 
/w  both  awtic  and  pulmonary  sounds;  at  the  second  right  and  second  left 
<iostal  cartilages,  for  the  sounds  of  aortic  and  pulmonary  orifices  respectively 
{What  to  Observe,  p.  43). 

It  is  important  to  observe  the  relationship  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart 
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pitch ;  (5.)  state  of  the  natural  sounds  of  the  heart  which  may  remain ; 
(6.)  presence  or  absence  of  any  audible  phenomena  in  the  arteries  or  veins, 
or  both;  and  (lastly)  the  duration  and  clinical  progress  of  the  case.  Each 
orifice  of  the  heart  may  be  the  seat  of  two  murmurs,  constrictive  and 
regurgitant,  icith  or  against  the  current ;  and  thus  eight  murmurs  are  the 
total  number  the  occurrence  of  which  is  possible.  The  essential  characters 
of  these  murmurs  are  condensed  as  follows,  from  Dr.  Walshe's  Practical 
Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart;  and  from  Professor  W.  T. 
Gairdner's  paper,  entitled  "  A  Short  Account  of  Cardiac  Murmurs,"  Ediii. 
Med.  Journal,  Nov.,  1861.  In  determining  the  attributes  of  a  cardiac 
murmur,  the  first  step  in  the  inquiry  is  to  determine  which  is  the  second 
sound  of  the  heart,  and  which  is  the  first  (see  ix  566).  In  the  rhythmical 
succession  of  the  heart's  actions  the  phenomena  which  we  can  appreciate 
externally  are  a  little  later  than  the  commencement  of  the  heart's  action. 
Before  there  is  either  sound  or  impulse  the  peristaltic  contraction  ha,s  already 
taken  place  ;  and  whatever  the  pathological  origin  or  seat  of  the  murmur 
may  be,  those  which  immediately  succeed  the  first  sound  and  the  impulse 
con-espond  to  the  period  of  ventricular  contraction;  and  those  which 
succeed  the  second  sound  correspond  to  the  period  of  ventricular  dilatation. 

Dr.  Gairdner  gives  the  following  classification  and  account  of  cardiac 
murmurs : — (1.)  An  auricular  systolic  murmur,  or  presystolic  hruit,  is  one 
which  precedes  and  runs  up  to  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  and  which  is 
in  all  probability  produced  in  one  or  other  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
orifices,  inasmuch  as  it  coincides  with  the  forcible  emptying  of  the  auricles 
into  the  ventricles  through  these  orifices.  Its  reasonable  interjjretation, 
therefore,  is  obstruction  to  the  current  of  the  blood  entering  a  ventricle.  If 
the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  aff'ected,  the  murmur  will  be  found  to 
have  the  character  of  a  mitral  murmur,  and  to  have  its  area  at  A  (Fig.  25). 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  tricuspid  orifice  be  obstructed,  the  murmur  will 
occupy  the  triangular  area  C  (Fig.  25).  That  the  presystolic  bruit  is  due 
to  the  prolonged  contraction  of  the  auricles  occurring  during  the  ven- 
tricular diastole  and  time  of  rest  has  been  demonstrated  by  cardiograph  and 
sphygmograph  (Marey,  Mahomed,  Wilks,  Fagge,  see  Mahomed  in  Med. 
Times  and  Gazette,  May  18,  1872).  (2.)  A  ventricular  systolic  murmur 
succeeds  and  runs  off  from  the  first  sound  ;  and  it  may  be  produced  either 
m  the  auriculo-ventricular  or  in  the  arterial  orifices.  In  either  case  it 
comcides  with  the  emptying  of  the  ventricles ;  and,  therefore,  if  auriculo- 
ventricular  in  origin,  it  is  a  murmur  of  regurgitation;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  of  arterial  origin,  it  is  a  murmur  of  obstruction.  A  ventricular  systolic 
murmur  may  thus  have  four  distinct  solutions  among  organic  valvular 
diseases.  If  the  area  be  mitral,  it  is  a  murmur  of  mitred  regurgitation.  If 
the  area  be  aortic,  it  is  a  murmur  of  aortic  obstruction.  If  the  area  be 
tricuspid,  it  is  a  murmur  of  tricuspid  regurgitation.  If  the  area  is  that  of 
the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  it  is  a  murmur  tuhich  indicates  pulmonic 
obstruction.  (3.)  A  ventriadar  diastolic  murmur  succeeds  and  runs  off'  from 
the  second  sound,  and  may  be  produced  either  in  the  auriculo-ventricular. 
Or  in  the  artericd  orifices.  In  either  case  it  coincides  with  the  filling  of 
the  ventricles;  and,  therefore,  if  auriado-ventricular  in  origin,  it  is  a 
murmur  of  obstruction ;  and  if  arterial,  it  is  a  murmur  of  regurgitation. 
A  ventricular  diastolic  murmur  may  thus  have  four  distinct  solutions  among 
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organic  valvular  diseases.  If  its  area  is  mitral,  it  is  a  murmur  of  mitral 
obstruction;  if  its  area  is  aortic,  it  is  a  murmur  of  aortic  regurgitation;  if  its 
area  is  tricuspid,  it  is  a  murmur  of  tricuspid  obstruction;  if  its  area  is 


Fig.  25.' 


*  The  heart :  its  several  parts  and  great  vessels  in  relation  to  the  front  of  the 
thorax.  The  lungs  are  collapsed  to  their  normal  amount,  as  after  death,  exposing 
the  heart.  The  outlines  of  the  several  parts  of  the  heart  are  indicated  by  very  fine 
dotted  lines.  The  area  of  propagation  of  valvular  murmurs  is  marked  out  by  more 
visible  dotted  lines.  A,  the  circle  of  mitral  murmur,  corresponds  to  the  left  apex. 
The  broad  and  somewhat  diffused  area,  roughly  triangular,  is  the  region  of  tricuspid 
murmurs,  and  corresponds  generally  with  the  right  ventricle  where  it  is  least  covered 
by  lung.  The  letter  C  is  in  its  centre.  The  circumscribed  circular  area,  D,  over 
which  the  pulmonic  arterial  murmurs  are  commonly  heard  loudest.  In  many  cases 
it  is  an  inch,  or  even  more,  lower  down,  corresponding  to  the  coims  arteriosus  of  the 
right  ventricle,  where  it  touches  the  walls  of  the  thorax.  The  internal  organs  and 
parts  of  organs  are  indicated  by  letters  as  follows: — r.aii,  right  auricle,  traced  m 
fine  dotting ;  ao,  arch  of  aorta,  seen  in  the  first  intercostal  space,  and  traced  in  fine 
dotting  on  the  sternum ;  vi,  the  two  innommate  veins  ;  rv,  right  ventricle ;  Iv,  left 
ventricle. 
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of  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  murmur  denotes  regurgitation 
from  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  most  frequent  combinations  of  these  murmurs  are  those  which 
denote: — (1.)  Combined  aortic  obstruction  with  regurgitation,  indicated 
by  ventricular  systolic  and  ventricular  diastolic  murmurs.  (2.)  Mitral 
contraction,  indicated  by  auricular  systolic  murmurs  or  p)'>'^^yslolic  bruit. 
(3.)  Various  combinations  of  the  two  preceding  forms,  the  aortic  and 
mitral  valves  being  both  diseased.  (4.)  Mitral  obstruction  with  dilated 
right  ventricle,  and  consequently  tricuspid  regurgitation,  indicated  by 
auricular  systolic  murmur,  heard  over  area  A  (Fig.  25) ;  and  ventricular 
systolic  murmur,  heard  over  area  C. 

The  rarest  of  all  murmurs  are  those  which  denote  obstruction  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  those  of  tricuspid  obstruction.  These  murmurs  are 
still  more  rarely  observed  singly,  being  usually  in  combination  with 
diseases  causing  murmur  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

In  an  able  communication  to  the  Hunterian  Medical  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  the  late  Dr.  J.  Warburton  Begbie  called  attention  to  "the 
diagnostic  value  of  an  accentuated  cardiac  second  sound"  (Edin.  Med. 
Journal,  June,  1863).  This  accentuated  second  sound — equivalent  to  an 
intensified  or  greatly  pronounced  sound — is  heard  in  instances  of  aortic 
aneurism  and  aortic  dilatation,  associated  with  atheromatous  degeneration, 
as  well  as  in  some  cases  of  hypertroj^hy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle. 
In  a  case  of  aortic  aneurism  the  second  soand  of  the  heart  has  been  observed 
so  intensified  or  accentuated  over  the  base  of  the  heart  as  at  once  to  be 
recognised  even  by  tyros  in  the  art  of  auscultation.  When  this  sound 
occurs  (which  is  of  a  booming  or  ringing  character),  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  aortic  valves  are  competent.  If  they  were  insufficient,  a  diastolic 
murmur  would  be  the  result,  and  Avould  be  apt  to  cause  the  most  skilful 
physicians  to  overlook  the  existence  of  aneurism. 

Modern  diagnosis  localises  murmurs,  chiefly  from  the  observation  of  the 
areas  of  transmitted  sounds  already  indicated.  There  are  four  distinctive 
areas  to  which  murmurs  arising  at  these  orifices  may  be  propagated.  The 
accompanying  woodcut  (modified  from  those  of  Professors  W.  T. 
Gairdner,  of  Glasgow,  and  Luschka,  of  Tubingen)  (Fig.  25,  p.  570), 
indicates  the  areas. 

1.  Murmur  connected  with  the  Mitral  Valve,  Orifice,  or  neighbouring 
portion  of  the  Left  Ventricle,  may  be  the  result  of  inefficiency  of  the 
valve,  by  changes  in  its  structure,  or  from  roughness  of  its  edges,  as  by 
vegetations,  shortening  of  the  chorda}  tendinio},  or  fibrinous  coagula  amongst 
them  causing  obstruction.  It  may  also  result  from  simple  roughness  or 
deposit  on  the  under  surface  of  the  valve  without  positive  insufficiency. 
It  is  a  ventricidar  systolic  murmur,  of  maximum  force,  heard  at  and 
immediately  above,  or  to  the  outside  of  the  left  apex,  and  which  may 
I  completely  or  partially  cover  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  at  the  left  apex, 
but  which  may  also  preserve  its  natural  characters  towards  the  base; 
and  especially  is  this  systolic  murmur  faintly  or  wholly  inaudible  at  the 
right  apex,  the  mid-sternal  base,  the  pulmonary  and  aortic  cartilages.  It 
is  more  or  less  clearly  audible  about  or  within  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
left  scapula,  and  beside  the  dorsal  vertebrae  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth. 
This  murmur  is  rarely  of  high  pitch  ;  and  once  established  it  is  permanent. 
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4.  Murmur  connected  with  the  Orifice  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery 

may  indicate  obstruction  or  simple  roughness  in  its  valves,  or  pressure 
on  the  vessel  by  adventitious  masses  in  the  pericardium,  it  is  also  a 
ventricular  sijstolic  murmur,  heard  of  maximrun  force  at  the  sternal  edge,  of 
the  third  left  cartilage,  or  a  little  lower  down,  and  imperceptible  in  the 
back.    It  is  rarely  met  with. 

5.  The  Murmur  indicative  of  Obstructive  Narrowing  of  the  Mitral 
Valve  is  a  ventricidar  diastolic  murmur,  heard  in  maximum  force  imme- 
diately above  and  about  the  left  ai^ex. 

6.  The  Murmur  which  indicates  the  Probability  of  Tricuspid  Nar- 
rowing or  Obstruction  is  also  a  ventricular  diastolic  murmur,  and  is  heard 
in  maximum  force  at  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

7.  The  Murmur  which  indicates  Regurgitation  at  the  Aortic  Orifice 
is  likewise  ventricular  diastolic,  and  is  heard  of  maximum  force  at  mid- 
sternum,  opposite  the  third  interspace  or  fourth  cartilage ;  and  it  is 
often  carried  down  loudly  to  the  left  apex.  It  is  usually  of  an  inspired 
blowing  character,  sometimes  almost  hissing,  rarely  rough,  and  com- 
pletely fills  up  the  interval  of  repose  and  silence  which  ought  to  follow 
the  second  sound.  It  differs  from  constrictive  aortic  murmur  in  being 
heard  with  almost  as  much  intensity  about  the  ensiform  cartihge  as  op])osite 
the  third  interspace.  When  it  covers  completely  the  second  sound  of  the 
heart  at  the  point  of  its  maximum  intensity,  the  valves  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  utterly  incompetent. 

8.  The  Diastolic  Murmur  connected  with  insufficient  Pulmonary 
Valves  is  so  rare  that  it  is  only  mentioned  here  to  complete  the  notice 
of  cardiac  murmurs  which  may  be  heard. 

The  relative  frequency  of  intra-cardiac  organic  murmurs  may  be  stated 
in  the  following  order,  commencing  with  the  most  common — namely, 
mitral  regurgitant ;  aortic  constrictive  ;  aortic  regurgitant ;  m,itral  constrictive  ; 
tricuspid  regurgitant;  pulmonary  constrictive;  pulmonary  regurgitant;  tri- 
cuspid constrictive  (Walshe).  These  may,  however,  be  variously  associ- 
ated together ;  and  when  they  co-exist,  they  are  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  rhythm,  the  pitch,  and  the  character  of  the  aspiration.  The  point  at 
which  a  murmur  is  produced  being  in  the  majority  of  cases  one  of  the  four 
valvular  orifices,  all  doubtful  murmurs  should  be  tested,  in  the  first 
instance,  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  valvular.  With  this  object  in 
view  the  most  important  practical  points  to  be  determined  are, — (1.) 
The  actual  size  and  position  of  the  heart,  and  the  relation  of  its  several 
parts  to  the  thoracic  walls  (as  described  in  the  previous  sections) ;  (2.) 

,  The  anatomical  prcecordial  space  must  especially  be  accurately  defined ; 
(3.)  The  exact  point  of  the  apex  beat  is  to  be  determined;  (4.)  The 

I  character  of  the  impulse,  both  of  the  right  and  left  ventricle,  should  be 
carefuUy  studied ;  (5.)  Determine  by  careful  stetlioscopic  observation  the 
exact  seat  and  the  limits  of  the  diffusion  of  the  murmur  actually  under 
observation. 

The  Pericardial  Murmurs  consist  of  friction,  or  rubbing  sounds,  analo- 
gous to  those  already  described  in  the  pleurte  (Table,  p.  555),  and  result 

ifrom  the  movements  of  two  opposed  surfaces  on  each  other,  having 
been  rendered  dry  or  rough  by  change  of  tissue  or  exudation.  Peri- 
cardial murmurs  are  almost  limited  to  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
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divided  into  separate  little  balls,  which  pass  in  rapid  succession  under  the 
finger.    The  sensation  is  better  seen  and  felt  in  a  large  artery,  such  as  the 
brachial,  and  two  or  more  fingers  should  be  laid  on  the  line  of  artery. 
The  arteries  (when  tortuous  especially)  appear  like  worms  under  the  skin, 
wriggling  into  tortuous  lines  at  each  pulsation  (Williams).    This  kind 
of  pulse  is  also  sometimes  observed  in  aneurism  of  the  ascending  or  transverse 
portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  aorta 
itself,  when  it  has  become  rigid,  elastic,  and  dilated.    It  is  a  peculiarity 
brought  out  by  raising  the  patient's  arm  vertically  while  feeling  the  radial 
pulse.   Intermission  of  the  pulse  indicates  the  slightest  degree  of  derangement 
of  the  heart's  action.    It  is  not  uncommon  in  persons  advanced  in  life, 
in  gouty  subjects,  and  in  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  with 
flatulence.    It  is  also  met  with  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  valves,  or  of 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart.    An  unequal  pulse  is  one  in  which  some 
of  the  pulsations  are  strong,  and  others  weak.    An  irregular  pulse  is  one 
in  which  a  few  rapid  beats  are  succeeded  by  one  or  more  slower  beats,, 
and  when  the  interval  between  them  is  difi"erent.     An  unequal  and 
irregular  pulse  are  much  more  unfavourable  signs  than  a  simply  intermittent 
pulse.    Both  are  met  with  in  the  same  cases — in  certain  diseased  states, 
of  the  valves  at  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  or  in  morbid  conditions  of  the 
muscular  tissue.    In  contraction  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  mifice,  the 
pulse,  in  addition  to  being  weak  and  intermittent,  will  become  small, 
irregular,  and  unequal,  although  the  heart's  action  continues  to  be  strong. 
"  The  heart  may  often  beat  so  violently  as  to  shake  the  patient  in  his  bed, 
while  the  pulse  is  small,  weak,  and  irregular.    It  appears  as  if  there  were 
two  pulses;  one  is  slow  and  deliberate  for  two  or  three  beats,  succeeded 
by  three  or  four  rapid  and  indistinct  pulsations "  (Adabis).    In  mitral 
regurgitation,  when  the  closure  of  the  valve  is  very  imperfect,  the  pulse 
becomes  weak  and  small,  and  will  intermit  if  the  circulation  is  hurried ; 
and  when  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  is  permitted  to  regurgitate 
into  the  auricle,  the  pulse  will  also  become  irregular  and  unequal.  In 
contraction  of  the  aortic  orifice  (when  it  becomes  extreme  only)  the  pulse 
j  becomes  small  and  intermittent  or  irregular,  resembling  the  pulse  of 
I  considerable  constriction  of  the  mitral  orifice.    When  the  contraction  is 
;i  slight,  it  is  neither  weaker  nor  smaller  than  natural,  and  is  perfectly 
[  regular.    In  degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissue  the  pulse  in  the  advanced 
ii  stages  is  small,  weak,  irregular,  and  unequal,  sometimes  slow,  and  the 
impulse  of  the  systoles  fails  to  be  propelled.    In  pericarditis  ivith  copious 
I  liquid  effusion,  the  pulse  presents  somewhat  similar  characters.    During  the 
fwmation  of  fibrinous  concretions  within  the  cavities  of  the  heart  the  pulse 
suddenly  becomes  small,  weak,  intermittent,  and  irregular. 


Section  IX. — Use  of  the  Sphygmograph. 

The  idea  of  the  instrument  called  the  "  Sphygmograph "  first  came  to 
the  mind  of  GaHleo.  Vierordt  afterwards  contributed  a  useless  instrument 
laying  claim  to  the  name.  The  more  perfect  instrument  was  devised  by 
M.  Marey  to  determine  various  points  in  the  physiology  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood ;  and,  as  an  instrument  of  great  accuracy,  it  could  not  fail  to 
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The  value  of  the  instrument  at  present  mainly  rests  on  the  exactitude 
and  precision  which  it  gives  to  our  notions  regarding  "the  practical 
significance  of  various  forms  of  pulse" — a  kind  of  knowledge  only  acquired 
by  great  and  long  experience.  It  is  also  a  kind  of  knowledge  very 
difficult  to  be  conveyed  to  a  pupil,  but  at  the  same  time  it  merits 
quite  as  much  attention  as  the  urine  or  temperature.  In  the  use  of 
the  instrument  great  care  and  much  patience  are  required.  The  artery 
for  which  it  is  specially  adapted  is  the  radial;  and  the  point  at  which  it 
is  most  advantageously  applied  is  just  where  the  artery  crosses  the  inner 
side  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.  If  the  artery  can  be  com- 
pressed against  bone,  it  is  a  most  important  point  for  the  production  of  a 
perfect  tracing,  and  when  the  compressibility  of  the  pulse  is  to  be  measured. 
The  shape  and  development  of  the  forearm,  the  position,  size,  and  depth 
of  the  radial  artery,  all  affect  the  ease  of  application  and  amount  of 
pressure  required.  When  the  tactile  spring,  K  (Fig.  26),  has  been  placed 
accurately  on  the  radial  artery,  the  pressure  must  be  varied  until  the 
maximum  rendering  of  the  pulse-movements  is  obtained — ie.,  till  we 
obtain  the  greatest  upstroke,  when  the  spring  follows  most  perfectly  the 
expansion  of  the  artery,  and  with  which  the  apex  is  most  sharply  marked 
and  free  from  roundness,  and  the  various  notches  best  defined  (Mahomed). 
This  variation  of  pressure  is  a  matter  of  much  importance.  All 
observers  agree  that  a  pressure  too  great  will  destroy  the  finer  features 
of  the  pulse-trace,  and  manufacture  a  flat-headed  curve.  A  pressure  too 
slight,  on  the  other  hand,  results  in  the  record  of  a  small  and  mean 
tracing,  in  which  all  the  finer  features  are  lost.  The  use  of  incorrect 
pressure  is  one  of  the  most  common  sources  of  error  in  sphygmography, 
and  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  in  deciding  upon  the  amount  of 
pressure  to  be  employed.  The  amount,  when  ascertained  in  each  case, 
1  should  be  carefully  recorded.  The  amount  of  pressure  required  to  totally 
I  extinguish  the  pulse,  so  that  the  lever  remains  perfectly  motionless,  should 


Fig.  27.*— Sphygmograpli  applied  to  the  arm. 


I     *  The  woodcut  (Fig.  27),  modified  from  Marey,  shows  the  instrument  placed  upon 
I  the  arm  over  the  radfal  artery  in  the  position  for  use.    The  lever,  A,  is  here  seen  to 
I  carry  at  its  free  extremity  a  little  pen,  which,  filled  with  ink,  registers  its  movements 
I  upon  the  paper  which  covers  the  plate  x  z;  this  plate  is  moved  at  a  uniform  rate  in 
f.  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows  by  means  of  watchwork  placed  beneath  in  the 
li  case,  s.    Ten  seconds  are  occupied  by  the  passage  of  the  plate.    The  button,  v, 
ji  enables  us  to  wind  up  the  watchwork ;  and  tlie  small  regulator,  G,  starts  the  plate, 
I  or  stojis  its  motion,  as  desired.    The  application  of  the  instrument  Dr.  Foster  has 
found  much  facilitated  by  the  use  of  elastic  bands,  instead  of  a  silk  lace,  as  recom- 
I  mended  by  Marey.    These  bands  embrace  the  arm,  and  are  hooked  on  to  the  small 
I  projecting  points  on  the  metal  framework,  as  seen  in  the  diagram.    The  addition  of  a 
pad,  suggested  by  Mr.  Waters,  to  the  under  surface  of  the  arm,  renders  the  mstru- 
ment  more  easy  to  the  patient,  and  prevents  any  pressure  from  the  bands. 
'1     VOL.  II.  2  O 
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than  a  slow  passage  to  the  recording  plate.  The  last  point  is  very 
important,  as  a  rapid  transit  gives  a  clear  development  to  all  the  features 
of  the  line  of  descent.  The  sphygmograph  ought  to  give  an  exact  repre- 
sentation of  the  pulse-form,  the  frequency  of  the  pulsations,  and  their 
regularity.  It  enables  us  to  see  at  a  glance  any  peculiarity  in  the  entire 
series,  or  in  any  single  pulsation.  A  trace,  as  below  (Fig.  28),  is  composed 
of  a  series  of  curves,  each  of  which  (corresponding  to  a  complete  revolution 
of  the  heart)  is  called  a  pulsaiion. 

Fig.  -28. 

For  purposes  of  description  the  pulse-curve  (which  corresponds  with 
each  pulsation  of  the  radial  artery)  may  be  divided  into  three  parts — the 
line  of  ascent,  the  summit,  and  the  line  of  descent.    It  is  important, 
however,  to  regard  the   pulse-curve  as 
consisting  of  a  systolic  and  a  diastolic 
part,  coinciding  with  the  two  periods  of 
each  cardiac  revolution. 

The  woodcut  (Fig.  29)  represents  a 
typical  radial  pulse-trace  enlarged  (after 
Dr.  Foster);  a  to  b,  Line  of  ascent; 
h,  Summit  wave  (primary  or  percussion 
wave);  c.  First  secondary  (or  tidal) 
u  ave;  d,  Great  secondary  wave,  or  true 
dicrotic  wave,  or  wave  of  distension ;  e, 
Third  secondary  wave,  not  generally  seen. 
The  notch  preceding  e  corresponds  to 
closure  of  the  aortic  valves,  and  is  some- 
times called  the  aortic  notch.  The  first 
secondary  wave,  c,  should  be  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  vpjjer  third 
with  the  loiver  tivo-thirds  of  the  Line  of  ascent,  a,  h,  about  the  level  of  the 
dotted  line.  From  a  to  f  the  ventricle  is  contracting  or  contracted,  and  / 
marks  the  closure  of  the  aortic  valves.  The  third  wave,  e,  is  seldom 
marked ;  but  the  three  others  can  generally  be  distinguished,  except  when 
the  tension  is  very  high.  The  line  of  ascent  corresponds  to  the  ventri- 
cular systole,  and  marks  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  aorta  and  great  vessels, 
j  All  these  parts  are  represented  in  a  healthy  pulse-tracing,  the  pressure  for 
which  varies  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  ounces.  The  points  to  be  noted 
in  a  tracing  are: — (1.)  The  number  of  pulsations  recorded  in  a  certain 
time  will  give  the  exact  frequency  of  the  pulse.  (2.)  The  length  of  the 
line  of  ascent,  and  whether  vertical  or  more  or  less  oblique.  (3.)  The 
shape  of  the  summit,  whether  acute,  round,  or  flat.  (4.)  The  number, 
jsize,  and  position  of  the  secondary  waves.  (5.)  The  direction  and  length 
jof  the  line  of  descent  beyond  the  aortic  wave,  and  if  there  are  any 
undulations  in  it.  (6.)  The  relative  height  and  depth  of  the  curves, 
jobserving  as  to  whether  their  summits  and  bases  are  in  the  same  level  or 
lot.  The  line  of  descent  is  generally  broken  by  the  occurrence  of  several 
"condary  waves,  which  correspond  to  the  vibrations  in  the  blood-column 


Fig.  29. 
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and  the  reflux  and  the  great  secondary  wave  are  faintly  marked.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  tension  is  low,  the  reflux  is  more  decided,  and  the 
aortic  notch  and  the  great  secondary  wave  are  more  developed.  After  the 
great  secondary  wave  or  dicrotism,  the  line  of  descent  falls  gradually  as 
the  blood  flows  onwards,  and  by  its  obliquity  marks  the  celerity  of  the 
fall  of  the  pressure  within  the  vessels,  indicating  the  facility  with 
which  the  blood  passes  on  its  course.  The  line  varies  in  form ;  sometimes 
it  is  purely  oblique,  at  others  it  forms  a  curve  convex  upwards,  and 
occasionally  one  or  more  undulations  may  be  seen  in  it  in  states  of  low 
tension.  These  are  most  probably  vibratory  in  their  origin.  A  state  of 
low  tension,  with  great  elasticity  of  the  arterial  walls  (such  as  we  have 
in  slight  febrile  conditions,  when  the  capillaries  are  dilated  and  the  passage 
of  blood  easy),  favours  the  production  of  all  these  vibratory  waves.  When 
these  waves  are  distinctly  seen,  the  pulse-trace  is  sometimes  called pohjcroions, 
just  as  the  normal  pulse-trace  is  called  tricrotous,  from  possessing  three 
principal  waves — the  summit,  the  first  secondary,  and  dicrotism,  or  great 
secondary  waves.  Senile  change  (Fig.  30)  in  the  vessels,  and  consequent 
loss  of  elasticity  {senile  jwlse,  orjmlse  of  rigid  arteries)  is  indicated — (1.)  By 
the  diminution  of  dicrotism;  (2.)  by  the  great  dimensions  of  the  curve ; 
(3.)  by  the  closer  proximity,  not  only  of  the  first,  but  of  all  secondary 
ascensions  to  the  apex  of  the  curve;  (4.)  by  the  great  development  of  the 


Fig.  30. 


first  secondary  wave  as  compared  with  the  dicrotism ;  by  the  substitution 
of  a  plateau  for  an  apex ;  and  by  the  unbroken  character  of  the  descent 
line — i.e.,  the  high  positions  of  all  the  secondary  waves  in  the  line  of 
descent. 

In  examining  a  pulse-trace,  it  should  be  noted  in  addition  to  the  form 
of  each  pulsation,  whether  the  summits  of  all  of  them  can  be  joined  by  a 
straight  line,  and  whether  the  bases  can  be  connected  by  a  similar  line 
parallel  to  the  former.  In  some  instances  this  ceases  to  be  the  case,  and 
a  series  of  pulsations  cannot  be  contained  between  such  imaginary  lines. 
The  pulsations  become  irregular,  and  the  line  to  join  their  summits  or 
bases  must  cease  to  be  horizontal.  The  line  joining  the  summits  of  a 
series  of  pulsations  is  the  line  of  the  maxima  of  arterial  tension.  Its  value 
as  an  indication  is  not  absolute ;  it  only  tells  us  the  variations  that  the 
arterial  tension  may  undergo  during  the  period  of  the  observation ;  and  it 
enables  us  to  judge  of  the  relative  pressure  within  the  vessels  during  any 
of  the  cardiac  contractions  registered.  This  line  of  grecdest  tension  is  of  much 
value ;  and,  with  the  corresponding  line  of  least  tension,  should  be  observed 
in  all  cases.  These  lines  generally  undergo  parallel  deviations,  so  that  a 
glance  at  either  usually  suffices  to  inform  us  of  any  change.  Particular 

*  Senile  pulse,  first  half  after  Dr.  S.  Gejoiell  :  the  second  half  after  Surgeon-Major 
Dr.  J.  P.  BoiLEAU,  from  au  officer,  eighty  years  of  are,  and  in  vigorous  health,  who 
fought  at  Waterloo. 
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febrile  diseases  cannot  be  recognised  by  pulse-forms  jjeculiar  to  them,  but 
the  changes  which  the  pulse-curve  undergoes  are  intimately  connected 
with  temperature  variations.  In  the  healthy  pulse-curve  the  trkrotous  form 
exists,  but  the  febrile  pulse  ever  tends  to  become  dicrotous,  and  may  become 
monocrotous.  These  changes  are  chiefly  eff'ected  by  the  deepening  of  the 
aortic  notch.  When  the  notch  has  not  sunk  down  to  the  level  of  the 
curve  basis  (the  line  of  least  tension),  and  has  not  quite  annihilated  the 
first  secondary  wave,  l)ut  has  retarded  the  great  secondary  wave  or 
dicrotism,  the  pulse  is  called  hypo-dicrotous  (Fig.  31).  With  this  form  of 
pulse  the  temperature  of  the  body  rarely  exceeds  100°  Fahr. 

Fig.  31.* 

When  the  aortic  notch  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  curve-basis,  the  first 
secondary  wave  having  disappeared,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  dicrotism  being 
still  more  retarded,  the  pulse  is  called  dicrotous  (Fig.  32).  This  form 
corresponds  Avith  a  temperature  of  about  103°  Fahr.,  and  with  a  pulse- 
rate  of  over  100  per  minute. 

Fig.  32.  t 

When  the  aortic  notch  sinks  below  the  level  of  the  curve-basis,  and  the 
dicrotism  appears  partly  blended  with  the  line  of  ascent  of  the  next 
pulsation,  so  that  the  aortic  notch  is  below  the  level  at  which  the  upstroke 
begins,  the  pulse  is  called  hyper-dicrotous  (Fig.  33),  and  the  teraperatui'c 
usually  ranges  above  104°  Fahr.  Other  signs  of  importance  also  occur. 
A  short  and  non-vertical  ascension-line,  with  a  square  or  blunt  summit, 
indicates  failing  heart-action.  The  occurrence  of  irregularity  in  the  pulse- 
curve  at  the  height  of  the  pyrexia  is  another  grave  sign.  In  its  mildest 
form  the  irregularity  consists  in  a  want  of  exact  similarity  in  the  succes- 

Fig.  33.+ 

sive  pulsations  which  affects  the  systolic  portion  more  particularly,  and 
tells  of  varying  rigour  of  ventricular  systole.  When,  however,  there  is  an 
undulatory  irregularity  of  the  general  line  of  the  pulse-trace,  we  have  a 
sign  of  still  graver  import,  which  informs  us  that  the  power  of  the  ventricle 

*  Hypo-dicrotous         — The  arrow-head  indicates  the  top  of  the  tracing. 

t  Dicrotous  pyfoe.— The  arrow-head  indicates  the  top  of  the  tracing. 

t  ffyper-dicrotous  2nil«e.— The  arrow-head  indicates  the  top  of  theVacing. 
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is  momentarily  changing.  When  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  fever  the 
hyper-dicrotous  pulse  changes  to  the  monocrotous  or  imperfect  monocrotous 
form  (Fig.  34),  it  is  an  almost  certain  indication  of  death  (Wolff). 

Fig.  34.* 

Even  if  a  pulse-trace  fails  to  indicate  any  specific  lesion,  the  sphyg- 
mograph  is  the  most  exact  measurer  of  tension  and  index  of  a  hard  or 
soft  pulse.  When  we  find  the  pulse-trace  without  any  well-marked 
notch  befm'e  the  great  secondary  wave,  and  the  line  of  descent  forming 
an  almost  unbroken  oblique  line,  it  indicates  high  arterial  tension,  with 
arteries  unusually  full,  giving  the  incompressible  hard  pulse.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  line  of  descent  falls  suddenly,  the  arteries  are 
insufficiently  filled,  and  the  pulse  is  known  as  the  soft  compressible  ]}\Ase. 
The  farce  of  the  pulse  is  indicated  by  the  height  of  the  pulsations.  The 
greater  the  elevation  of  the  lever,  the  greater  the  energy  of  the  pulse-beat ; 
and  in  many  cases  the  strength  of  the  ventricular  contraction  is  expressed 
by  the  force  of  the  pulse.  But  this  law  has  many  exceptions,  and  we 
find  that  the  altitude  of  the  pulse-trace  depends  on  several  other  conditions. 
For  example: — (1.)  The  volume  of  the  artery  greatly  influences  the 
amplitude  of  the  trace.  This  can  be  seen  in  traces  collected  from  old 
persons.  In  senile  changes  (Fig.  30)  the  volume  of  the  vessels  is 
increased  considerably,  and  the  trace  betrays  great  fulness.  Marey 
beHeves  this  to  be  due,  not  solely  to  the  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricle 
which  exists  in  the  old,  but  also  to  the  dilatation  of  the  artery.  (2.)  The 
state  of  arterial  tension  modifies  greatly  the  force  of  the  pulse  ;  and,  as 
the  tension  is  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  capillary  circulation,  it  may 
be  said  that  in  most  cases  ■'  the  force  of  the  pulse  is  not  in  relation  with 
the  energy  of  the  ventricular  systole,  but  that  it  is  regulated  by  the  state 
of  the  circulation  in  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  vascular  system." 
By  means  of  the  manometer,  in  a  great  number  of  experiments,  this  law 
has  been  proved  to  hold  good — a  fef^ble  state  of  arterial  tension  giving  to 


Tig.  35.  t  Fig.  36.  % 


the  finger  and  the  instrument  the  sensation  of  increased  amplitude.  The 
above  diagrams  (Figs.  35,  36)  illustrate  this  (Marey).  Differences  in 
the  amplitude  of  the  traces  are  very  distinct.    In  the  state  of  feeble 

*  Monocrotous  pulse. — The  arrow-head  indicates  the  top  of  the  tracing. 
+  The  form  of  pulsation  in  a  state  of  feeble  tension. 
X  Under  a  state  of  strong  tension. 
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tension,  or  easy  passage  of  the  blood  onwards,  the  lever  falls  quickly  to 
the  point  of  least  tension,  and  is  elevated  considerably  at  each  pulsation. 
In  the  case  of  difficult  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  capillaries  (and 
consequently  of  great  arterial  tension),  the  lever  'descends  slowly  by  a  line 
convex  upwards ;  and,  long  before  it  has  reached  a  minimum  tension  equal 
to  that  in  the  former  case,  the  lever  is  raised  slightly  by  the  next  pulsation. 
While  the  lines  of  the  maxima  of  arterial  tension  are  the  same  in  both 
cases,  the  lines  of  the  minima  are  very  different.  On  this  depends  the 
amplitude  of  the  pulse-trace.  (3.)  The  duration  of  the  interval  which 
separates  the  pulsations  has  also  an  effect  on  the  amplitude  of  the  trace. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  during  a  long  interval,  the  blood  flowing 
continually  onward  lessens  the  pi-essure  in  the  vessels,  and  thus  favouri 
the  greater  amplitude  of  the  next  pulsation.  The  discrimination  of  increased 
arterial  resistance,  as  measured  by  the  exaggeration  of  the  systolic  expan-t 
sion,  is  the  element  of  diseased  action,  whose  detection  and  estimation  are 
the  most  important  pm-poses  to  which  the  sphygmograph  can  be  put  (Dij 
Sanderson).  "Anatomical  researches  lead  us  to  believe  it  probable  thai . 
the  earliest  beginnings  of  what  we  may  call  degenerative  disease  consist 
in  such  structural  alterations  of  the  minutest  arteries  as,  by  renderiua 
them  less  pervious  to  the  circulating  blood,  must  inevitably  lead  to 
increased  arterial  resistance  estimable  by  the  sphygmograph ;  and  if  bv 
such  an  examination  Ave  can  ascertain  that  the  heart  is  overtaxed  lona 
before  any  change  can  be  detected  by  auscultation  or  percussion,  it  ia 
obvious  that  we  have  made  a  stej)  forward  in  practical  utility."  Thus,  hej 
considers  it  likely  that  the  sjiln/fjuiogrdph  is  to  be  of  greater  use  as  an  aidl 
in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  duration  of  life  than  in  any  other 
department  of  medical  practice.  There  are  many  persons  in  whom,  in  the| 
absence  of  any  other  trace  of  ailment,  the  pulse-curve  indicates  that  the! 
arterial  resistance  is  excessive.  The  question  is,  "Are  such  persons 
sound  1 "  Dr.  Foster,  and  the  late  Br.  Anstie,  on  the  other  hand,  state 
that  the  diseases  in  which  the  xpliygmograplt,  will  prove  of  the  greatest 
diagnostic  value  are — («.)  In  aortic  regurgitation,  by  estimating  the 
amount  of  vavular  imperfection;  (b.)  In  discovering  unsuspected  com- 
mencing cardiac  hypertrophy,  senile  disease  of  arteries,  or  cajiillary 
disease  dependent  on  degenerative  processes  in  the  ultimate  tissues;- 
(c.)  Above  all,  in  discovering  the  existence  of  intrathoracic  aneurisms, 
and  in  deciding  the  locality  of  an  aneurism ;  ((/.)  In  aiding  prognosis- 
and  decisions  as  to  treatment  in  the  course  of  acute  diseases. 

A  method  has  recently  been  invented  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  for 
making  the  movements  of  the  pulse  audible  by  the  telephone.  The  instru- 
ment employed  has  been  named  "  ilic  sjjl/i/rjmopJwne.^'  A  secondary  sound 
is  got  from  the  movements  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  by  adding  a  micro- 
phone to  a  Pond's  sphygmograph  (>Sce  Proceed.  Royal  Soc.,  p.  196,  1879). 

Section  X. — CJeneral  Symptojis  of  Thoracic  Disease. 

The  physician  of  the  present  day  is  a  close  observer  of  symptoms — 
suhjeciim  and  objective — of  constitutional  states,  and  of  physical  signs ;  and 
with  the  many  delicate  instrumental  a]ipliances  to  appreciate  those  signs,  he 
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ought  to  form  his  judgment  from  the  combined  evidence  of  them  all.  The 
general  symptoms  which  express  derangement  of  the  pulmonary  organs 
and  their  functions  are  dysjmm,  cough,  expectoration,  tenderness,  and  j;flf/i. 
The  general  symptoms  which  indicate  derangement  of  the  cardiac  apparatus 
are palpiicdions,  sinking,  and  fainting,  combined  sometimes  also  with  dyspno:a, 
cough,  pain,  and  tenderness.    The  sensation  of  dyspnoea  is  brought  about  by 
an  embarrassed  or  laborious  breathing,  amounting  in  severe  cases  to  a 
sense  of  suffocation,  expressed  by  the  common  English  phrase,  "  want  of 
Ireath;"  or  by  the  meaning  conveyed  by  the  Latin  term  "  anxietas,"  when 
the  dyspnoea  is  at  the  point  of  greatest  intensity.    It  is  aggravated  by 
exertion,  some  positions  of  the  body,  and  a  full  stomach.     The  act  of 
speaking  is  frequently  arrested  "to  fetch  a  breath;"  and  the  patient  who 
suffers  from  dyspnoea  cannot  hold  the  breath,  or  refrain  from  the  attempt 
to  inspire,  as  a  person  in  health  can.     The  dyspnoea  may  occur  in 
paroxysms,  and  the  acts  of  respiration  may  be  painful.    The  number  of 
respirations  performed  in  a  given  time  is  an  important  indication  of 
dyspnoea.    The  number  is  greatly  increased,  and  often  unequally  so,  when 
the  paroxysm  is  aggravated.    In  health,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  acts  of 
respiration  are  unconsciously  completed  in  a  minute,  according  as  a  person 
is  lying,  sitting,  standing,  or  walking ;  and  the  ratio  of  the  acts  of  respira- 
tion to  the  pulse  varies  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four  (Watson),  or  one 
to  nearly  six  (Wilks);  that  is,  about  one  complete  act  of  respiration  for 
every  four  or  six  beats  of  the  heart.    The  altered  rhythm  of  the  heathing  may 
also  indicate  dyspnoea,  which  may  be  due  to  nervous  or  renal  disorders.  It 
may  be  "susjnrous"  or  "sighing" — consisting  of  a  few  quick  gasps  or 
deep  sighing  inspirations,  followed  by  a  period  of  slow  and  shallow 
j,  respirations,  or  a  temporary  suspension  of  it.    It  suggests  cerebral  disease 
and  cerebral  irritation,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart's  fibres.   In  its 
most  marked  aspect  it  has  been  described  as  th.'  "  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration" 
I  — which  consists  in  "  the  occurrence  of  a  series  of  inspirations  increasing 
to  a  maximum,  and  then  declining  in  force  and  length  until  a  state  of 
I  apparent  apncea  is  established.    In  this  condition  the  patient  may  remain 
for  such  a  length  of  time  as  to  make  his  attendants  believe  that  he  is 
dead,  when  a  low  inspiration,  followed  by  one  more  decided,  marks  the 
commencement  of  a  new  ascending  and  then  descending  series  of  inspira- 
tions "  (Stokes).   In  children  and  in  women  the  rate  is  more  rapid.  The 
following  forms  of  dyspnoea  are  to  be  recognised  : — (1.)  Cardiac  dyspnoea  or 
I  cardiac  asthma — the  dyspnoea  of  cardiac  disease  and  aortic  aneurism;  (2.) 
the  dyspnoea  of  Bright's  disease;  (3.)  the  dyspnoea  of  asthma;  (4.)  the 
dyspnoea  of  bronchitis  and  emphysema;  (5.)  the  dyspnoea  of  phthisis.  All 
[these  will  come  to  be  noticed  under  the  respective  diseases  of  which  they 
are  characteristic  symptoms.    Cough,  expectoration,  and  the  nature  of  the 
\sputa,  furnish  valualsle  indications  of  thoracic  disease. 

Microscopical  Elements  of  Sputa  consist  of— (1.)  Young  epithelium- 
cells — i.e.,  of  mucous  corpuscles ;  (2.)  Of  mature  epithelium,  in  the  form 
of  pavement,  cylindrical,  or  ciUated  bodies ;  (3.)  Cells  containing  gran- 
jules,  or  bodies  like  cells  made  up  of  granules ;  (4.)  Pus-cells ;  (5.)  Coloured 
^corpuscles  of  the  blood ;  (6.)  Fibrine,  in  the  form  of  flake-like  membranes, 
or  as  casts  of  the  smaller  bronchi  and  pulmonary  air-cells,  as  in  the 
expectoration  of  plastic  bronchitis  and  in  pneumonia  from  the  third  to 
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the  seventh  day.  They  are  sometimes  seen  as  dichotomous  cyUnders 
with  rounded  enlargements,  comj^osed  of  fine  filaments,  generally  covered 
■with  granules.  (7.)  Fat  occurs  in  granules  or  globules.  (8.)  Tubercle 
matter;  earthy,  calcareous,  amorphous,  and  crystalUne  particles  also 
occur.  (9.)  Substances  derived  from  the  food.  (10.)  Carbon  and  true 
pigment,  free  or  contained  in  cells.    (11.)  Fragments  of  pulmonary  tissue. 

Chemical  Characters  of  Sputa. — The  late  Professor  Laycock,  of  Edin- 
burgh, had  a  chemical  analysis  made  of  very  fetid  expectoration  in 
bronchitis,  which  demonstrated  the  existence  in  it  of  butyric  and  acetic 
acids.  The  odour  was  characteristic  of  the  butyrates  of  ethyl,  resembUng 
the  smell  of  Mayflower  or  apple  blossoms,  combined  with  an  odour  of 
faeces.  Chemical  investigation  may  thus  demonstrate  the  cause  of  the 
excessive  fetor  in  those  cases  which  resemble  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  if 
the  smell  alone  is  considered  {Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  May,  1857,  p. 
480).  A  much  more  extended  analysis  has  been  recently  made  by 
Bamberger  into  the  chemistry  of  the  sputa — (1.)  In  chronic  bronchial 
catarrh ;  (2.)  in  bronchial  dilatation  ;  (3.)  in  chronic  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis; (4.)  in  the  infiltration  of  acute  tuberculosis;  and,  (5.)  in 
pneumonia.  In  sjjuta  (chiefly  catarrhal)  the  salts  vary  but  little — 
the  organic  matters  very  considerably.  The  insoluble  salts  form  about  4 
to  5 '5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  saline  contents  ;  the  chief  amount  consists  of 
chloride  of  sodium  and  phosphate  of  potash.  Puriform  matter  predominating 
causes  the  sputa  to  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  organic  and  inorganic 
substances;  there  is  considerably  move  phosphoric  acid  in  the  ash,  considerably 
less  chlorine,  and  less  sulphuric  acid.  The  ash  of  pneumonic  sputa  diff"ers 
from  that  of  catarrhal  in  several  respects.  The  alkalies,  combined  with 
phosphoric  acid  (which  amount  to  10  and  14  per  cent,  of  the  saline  con- 
stituents of  catarrhal  sputa),  are  almost  entirely  absent  in  pneumonia 
dui-ing  the  inflammatory  period,  but  the  sulphuric  acid  is  remarkably 
increased.  The  quantity  of  chlorine  (37  per  cent.)  is  nearly  the  same  as 
the  average  in  the  catarrhal  (3G  j^er  cent.);  and  there  is  not  much  variation 
in  the  insoluble  salts,  except  in  the  phosjihate  of  iron  derived  from  the 
blood.  In  the  period  of  resolution  the  sputa  of  imeumonia  become  more 
similar  to  the  catarrhal ;  the  phosphoric  acid  increases,  the  sidplmm 
diminishes,  and  the  chlorine  reaches  a  very  high  amount,  while  the 
potasli  and  soda  are  present  in  the  same  relative  proportion  as  in  the 
catarrhal,  whereas  during  the  inflammatory  period  this  was  inverted. 
Sugar  has  been  detected  during  the  height  of  the  inflammation ;  and  Dr. 
Beale  has  shown  that  an  excess  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  constantly 
present  in  pneumonic  sputa.  In  the  sputa  of  bronchi'ektasis,  sulphiu"etted 
hydrogen,  acetic,  butyric,  and  probably  formic  acids  were  detected  (New 
Syden.  Society  Year-Book,  1860,  p.  128  ;  Schmidt's  Ja]i.rh,  band.  114,  p.  3). 

Sputa  Typical  of  Pneumonia  is  characterised  by  its  viscidity,  serai- 
transparency,  and  tenacity,  adhering  strongly  to  the  vessel  containing  it. 
So  tenacious  is  it,  that  tlie  vessel  may  be  turned  upside  down  without 
the  sputa  becoming  detached  from  the  sides.  This  rusty-coloured  sputu 
consists  of  mucus  intimately  mixed  with  blood — not  streaked  with  it, 
as  in  bronchitis,  but  thoroughly  mixed  and  amalgamated  with  it;  so 
that  it  acquires  a  yelloAvish,  or  reddish-yellow,  or  even  a  red  colour, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  blood.    If  the  disease  lie  not  very 
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intense,  the  expectoration  never  attains  the  degree  of  viscidity  or  the 
depth  of  colour  above  referred  to ;  but  though  still  tenacious  and 
adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  moves  from  one  part  to  another  as 
the  vessel  is  tilted.  If  the  disease  progresses  to  a  favourable  termina- 
tion, the  sputa  become  more  abundant,  less  adhesive,  and  less  highly 
coloured,  passing  through  the  various  shades  of  orange,  until  at  lengtli 
they  become  greenish  or  whitish,  and  resemble  the  expectoration  of 
ordinary  catarrh.  If  the  disease  be  hastening  to  a  fatal  termination, 
the  expectoration  becomes  scanty,  less  tenacious,  and  of  a  darker  or 
dullish-brown  hue,  resembling  the  juice  of  prunes.  If  the  type  of 
inflammation  be  typhoid,  or  adynamic,  or  connected  with  tubercles  in 
the  lungs,  the  mucus  may  be  tinged,  or  even  streaked  with  blood ;  or  it 
may  consist  throughout  of  nearly  colourless,  stringy,  and  more  or  less 
frothy  mucus  (Fuller,  On  Diseases  of  the  Chest). 

Sputa  Typical  of  Gangrene  of  the  Lung,  at  first  of  a  muco-purulent 
character,  sometimes  tinged  with  blood,  emits  a  very  disagreeable  odour ; 
and  as  soon  as  a  free  communication  is  established  between  the  air- 
passages  and  the  sloughing  tissue  of  the  lung,  they  not  only  acquire 
an  intensely  fetid  gangrenous  odour,  but  assume  an  appearance  more 
or  less  characteristic  of  the  disease.  They  lose  their  muco-purulent 
character,  becoming  extremely  liquid  or  sero-purulent,  and  of  a  dirty 
greenish  or  ash-grey  colour.  At  the  same  time  the  breath  acquires  an 
offensive  putrid  odour,  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  rapid,  with  evidence  of 
great  and  increasing  prostration,  (Fuller,  1.  c.) 

'  Sputa  Typical  of  Acute  Bronchitis  appear,  after  a  few  days,  as  a  thin, 
saltish,  frothy  mucus,  sometimes  streaked  with  blood.  They  increase  in 
quantity,  and  soon  become  glairy,  semi-transparent,  and  of  a  faintly 
yellowish  colour.  Subsequently  they  assume  a  greyish  or  greenish- 
yellow  tint,  and  become  opaque  and  viscid.  If  the  attack  is  severe,  they 
become  muco-purulent,  and  in  some  instances  may  even  lose  their  glairi- 
ness,  presenting  the  character  of  thoroughly  opaque  mummillated  sputa. 
In  chronic  hvnchitis  the  sputa  may  be  either,  (1.)  The  expectoration 
of  a  greyish,  or  greenish,  or  yellowish-white  muco-purulent  matter ;  or, 
(2.)  The  expectoration  being  difficult,  the  sputa  are  comparatively  scanty, 
consisting  of  stringy,  tenacious  mucus,  of  a  greyish  or  yellowish-white 
colour,  occasionally  streaked  with  blood ;  at  another  time,  expectoration 
being  easy,  the  sputa  are  more  copious,  muco-purulent  in  character,  of  a 
yellowish-green  colour,  having  a  faint  unpleasant  odour ;  at  another  time 
the  sputa  are  profuse,  almost  wholly  purulent,  of  a  nauseous  and  some- 
times a  fetid  odour,  usually  running  together  into  one  mass,  but  often 
remaining  separated,  and  forming  distinct  mummillated  masses;  or,  (3.) 
j  There  is  a  profuse  expectoration,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  half  a  pint 
in  an  hour,  of  a  thin,  watery,  ropy  fluid,  which  varies  in  opacity,  but  is 
usually  somewhat  transparent,  resembling  gum-water  (Fuller). 

Sputa  Typical  of  Plastic  Bronchitis  consist  of  ordinary  bronchitis 
sputa,  or  blood-tinged  mucus,  with  fragments  of  white  fibrinous  matter, 
I'l'  white  fibrinous  casts  of  the  bronchi,  which  are  ejected  during  violent 
paroxysms  of  cough.  These  concrete  masses  vary  from  mere  fragments 
to  large  pieces  of  from  one  to  foiir  inches  in  length,  and  may  he  either 
tubular  or  solid,  their  ejection  being  preceded  and  often  accompanied  by 
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spitting  of  fluid  blood.  These  casts  consist  of  concentric  laminse,  found 
at  different  periods  in  successive  layers,  and  consist  of  amorphous 
granular  matter  intermixed  with  mucous  corpuscles,  compound  granular 
cells,  oil-globules,  and  ovoid  cells  containing  dark  colouring  matter,  such 
as  exists  in  ordinary  bronchial  mucus  (Fuller). 

Sputa  Typical  of  Acute  Phthisis  consist — (1.)  Of  frothy  mucus, 
often  speckled  with  blood  ;  and  when  the  tubercle  softens,  the  sputa 
become  muco-purulent  or  purulent.  (2.)  Of  little  more  than  frothy- 
mucus,  the  sputa  being  scanty.  (3.)  Of  expectoration,  at  first  scanty, 
thin,  colourless,  and  transparent,  somewhat  resembling  saliva  or  gum- 
water,  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  more  or  less  frothy.  After  a  time 
the  thin  colourless  sputa  lose  some  of  their  transparency,  and  are  seen 
to  contain  specks  of  opaque  matter,  which  gradually  subside  and  form  a 
deposit  resembling  the  sediment  in  barley-water ;  or  they  remain  sus- 
pended by  the  more  ropy  part  of  the  secretion,  and  float  in  the  trans- 
parent mucous  fluid  in  the  form  of  striae.  Gradually  becoming  less 
aerated,  they  become  more  glairy  and  more  tenacious,  lose  their  pearly- 
grey  colour,  and  are  seen  to  be  mixed  with  specks  or  streaks  of  an  opaque 
white  or  buff  colour,  and  not  unfrequently  with  specks  or  streaks  of  blood. 
(4.)  As  the  malady  progresses,  the  characters  of  the  sputa  change  again. 
They  become  opaque,  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  hue,  and  are  coughed  up 
in  more  distinct  and  homogeneous  masses.  Sometimes  they  form  rugged 
pellets  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  resembling  boiled  rice,  which  sink  or 
partially  float  in  a  colourless,  semi-transparent,  ropy,  non-aerated  mucous 
fluid ;  or,  accompanied  by  little  mucous  fluid,  the  sputa  form  large 
masses  of  a  buff  or  yellowish-green  colour,  flocculent  in  appearance 
but  perfectly  smooth  in  outline,  which  do  not  coalesce,  but  remaw 
distinct  and  separate  from  each  other  if  expectorated  into  a  vessel  of  i 
water.  All  these  forms  of  sputa  occasionally  occur  in  chronic  h'onchitis  t& 
Avell  as  in  phthisis  (Fuller). 

Cough. — The  severity,  the  frequency,  or  paroxysmal  nature  of  the 
cough  must  be  ascertained ;  also  the  circumstances  which  excite  it  most ; 
and  whether  it  is  attended  with  pain,  or  followed  by  expectoration  or 
vomiting.  The  ease  or  difficulty  of  the  expectoration  must  be  noted, 
and  whether  it  is  accompanied  or  not  by  pain.  The  quantity  of  thd 
sputa  ought  to  be  measured  in  the  day  and  night ;  and  notice  should  be 
taken  of  the  form  of  the  masses  spat  up,  their  transparency  or  opacity, 
colour  and  viscidity,  tenacity  or  adhesive  property.  The  special  characters 
of  the  sputa  ought  in  every  case  to  be  closely  observed,  noting  particularly 
its  thin,  serous,  or  frothy  character ;  whether  it  contains  any  membranous 
or  concrete  exudation-masses  or  blood ;  and  it  should  be  examined  micro- 
scopically. 

Pain. — The  exact  locality  of  pain  in  the  chest  should  be  ascertained, 
its  severity,  and  the  direction  it  tends  to  take.  What  particular  cir- 
cumstances aggravate  it,  and  the  efi'ects  of  breathing,  coughing,  pressure, 
and  postures  should  be  ascertained. 

Palpitation. — When  'palpitation  occurs,  its  severity  ought  to  be  esti- 
mated by  laying  the  hand  over  the  region  of  the  heart  of  the  patient. 
It  is  desirable  to  ascertain  its  constancy;  the  circumstances  which 
aggravate  its  existence  or  produce  it,  such  as  the  influence  of  exertion, 
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going  up  a  hill  or  up  stairs,  and  the  influence  of  mental  emotiou  {JVIiat  to 
Observe,  pp.  39-44). 

Expression  of  the  Countenance  in  Thoracic  Disease  is  often  significant 
of  heart  disease.  In  acute  inflammatory  aff'ections  of  the  lining  or 
investing  membrane,  it  acquires  an  anxious  and  depressed  character.  An 
elevation  and  depression  of  the  alee  nasi  or  naves  are  commonly  observed 
with  the  respiratory  acts ;  and  the  occurrence,  in  children,  of  these  pheno- 
mena indicates  a  greater  amount  of  disease  than  the  general  symptoms 
would  lead  us  to  suspect.  In  chronic  cases,  when  the  circulation  is 
impeded,  the  venous  system  becomes  congested,  the  face  bloated  and 
dusky,  the  eyelids  puffed,  the  eyes  staring,  the  conjunctivas  suflused,  the 
lips  and  cheeks  purple,  respiration  laborious,  the  air-passages  loaded  with 
mucus,  and  the  jugular  veins  distended  or  pulsatile. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART  AND  ITS  MEMBRANES. 

There  are  few  complaints  which  more  surely  tend  to  shorten  life,  and 
none  give  rise  to  greater  suffering  and  discomfort,  than  diseases  of  the 
heart,  pericardium,  and  great  vessels.  Alike  in  the  young  and  in  the  old, 
they  are  the  chief  causes  of  sudden  death,  and  if  not  suddenly  fatal  "  they 
lay  their  own  hard  conditions  on  the  continuance  of  a  man's  life,  and 
almost  settle  beforehand  the  manner  of  his  doath"  (Sir  Thomas  Watson). 
These  diseases  are  to  be  described  as  affecting — (a.)  The  pericardium ;  (b.) 
the  endocardium;  (c.)  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart;  and,  (d.)  the 
hlood-vessels ;  or,  (e.)  as  combinations  of  these  lesions. 

(a.)  Diseases  of  the  Pericardium. 

PERICARDITIS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Pericarditis;  French  Eq.,  PSricardiie ;  German  Eq.,  Pericar- 
ditis— Syn.,  Entzilngdung  des  Herzbeutels;  Italian  Eq.,  Pericarditide. 

Definition. — An  inflammation  of  the  fibro-serous  memh'ane  containing  the 
heart,  and  investing  it  on  its  external  aspect. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — Pericarditis  is  generally  a  secondary  local 
manifestation  of  some  general  disease.  It  has  been  described  also  as 
frimary  or  idiopathic — the  result  of  cold ;  but  such  cases  are  doubtful. 
There  is  scarcely  a  form  of  constitutional  malady  which  may  not  be 
accompanied  by  this  lesion ;  but  those  with  which  it  is  most  apt  to  be 
associated  are  rheumatic  fever,  Bright' s  disease,  injaimia  (Kirkes,  Med.  Times 
and  Gazette,  October  25,  1862,  p.  432),  scarlatina,  small-pox,  puerperal  fever, 
ffOMi,  scwvy,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  peritonitis,  hydatid  cysts,  abscess  in  liver  or 
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mediastinum,  inflammation  of  lungs  or  2oleura,  scrofula,  tubercle,  cancer.  These 
diseases  are  mentioned  in  the  order  of  the  frequency  with  which  they  give 
rise  to  pericarditis  (Drs.  Taylor,  T.  K.  Chambers,  A.  W.  Barclay,  and 
Dr.  Fuller).  In  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  pericarditis  occurs  once  in 
every  5  "9  7  cases  (Fuller).  Pyjemic  cases  of  suppurative  pericarditis  are 
sometimes  the  results  of  accidents  to  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  giving  rise 
to  purulent  infection  by  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  areolar  tissue 
at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  descending  between  che  pharynx  and  spine. 
Destruction  of  the  subserous  tissue  of  the  pericardium  and  pleurae  takes 
place,  and  purulent  pericarditis.  I  dissected  such  a  case  in  Glasgow 
Infirmary  many  years  ago,  where  the  back  of  the  mouth  Avas  injured  by  a 
dirty  spoon ;  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Gairdner  also  records  a  case,  p.  1 6  of  his 
Clinical  Notes.  Similar  continuiti/  of  inflammation  by  extension  of  other 
diseases  from  neighbouring  parts — e.g.,  cancer  of  oesophagus,  and  the  like 
(J.  W.  Begbie);  also  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  chronic  cardiac  disease,  thoracic 
aneurisms,  caries  of  ribs,  tumors  and  abscesses  in  the  vicinity,  may  bring  about 
pericarditis.  It  may  also  arise  from  injury  to  the  pericardium  from  a 
\\'ound,  or  a  laceration  from  a  fractured  rib  {traumatic  pericarditis). 

(b.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  constant  motion  of  the  heart  upon  opposing 
serous  aspects  of  the  pericardium  modifies  the  effects  of  inflammation,  as 
the  exact  ajiposition  of  the  opjiosing  surfaces  is  constantly  changing.  In 
tracing  the  effects  produced  by  the  inflammatory  process,  the  changes 
which  take  place  both  in  the  epithelium  of  serous  membranes,  and  in  the 
connective-tissue  elements  below,  ought  to  be  studied.  The  examination 
"  should  not  be  confined  to  an  examination  of  the  lymph  coating,  its  free 
surface,  or  to  the  mingled  liquid  and  solid  products  lying  in  the  serous 
cavity ;  but  the  membrane  itself  should  be  carefully  inspected,  not  only 
at  its  free  surface,  but  for  some  distance  into  its  substance "  (Turner, 
Ud.  Med.  Journ.,  April,  1864).  Like  other  serous  membranes  it  is  liable 
to  inflammation,  commencing  in  hypereemia,  with  exudation  of  liquor 
sanguinis,  migration  of  blood-corpuscles,  and  increased  activity  of  growth 
of  the  epithelial  layer.  Eff"usion  of  a  serous  fluid  is  diffused  over  a  large 
extent  of  surface,  which  sometimes  becomes  purulent — suppurative  j)eri- 
carditis,  and  the  account  here  given  of  its  morbid  anatomy  will,  ceteris 
paribus,  apply  to  other  serous  membranes.  In  the  early  stages  the  free 
surface  is  no  longer  smooth  and  glistening,  but  becomes  covered  with  a 
soft  "  lymph,"  loaded  with  rudimentary  colourless  corpuscles  (see  p.  68, 
Vol.  I.)  These  corpuscles  are  not  unlike  those  which  first  occur  in  the 
fluid  of  herpes.  The  changes  in  the  pericardium  itself  arc  very  early 
shown  in  the  epithelial  cells  on  its  free  surface,  which  become  swollen, 
opaque,  and  loosened,  so  as  to  fall  off  into  the  serous  cavity.  Examined 
individually,  they  are  seen  to  be  more  granular  and  with  multiple  nuclei ; 
and  thus  a  rapid  multiplication  of  the  contained  nuclei  takes  place 
(endogenous  multiplication),  which  ai'e  set  free  by  the  breaking  down  of  the- 
cells  themselves.  In  the  corpuscles  of  the  connective  tissue  beneath  the 
layer  of  epithelium,  germination  also  goes  on ;  small  groups  of  rudimentary 
corpuscles  appear,  formed  by  germinating  changes  in  the  nucleated 
cells;  and  these  multiply  with  such  rapidity  that  adjacent  groups  run 
together,  and  form  masses  of  immature  corpuscles  so  numerous  in  the 
focus  of  inflammation  that  the  inflamed  part  seems  to  be  altogether 
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composed  of  these  new  products — all  trace  of  its  natural  structure  being 
lost.  The  more  superficial  layers  of  this  corpuscular  inflammatory  lymph 
becomes  detached,  and  falls  into  the  liquid  exudation  (composed  of 
emigrant  blood-cells  and  the  small  round  newly-formed  elements  of  rapid 
growth),  which  pour  with  more  or  less  abundance  into  the  serous  cavity, 
where  they  mingle  with  the  fibrinous  coagula  found  in  that  fluid.  When 
the  inflammatory  lymph  becomes  vascular,  vessels  are  seen  to  pass  into 
it  from  the  connective  tissue  beneath  the  epithelium  (Paget  and  Turner). 
The  pericardium  is  seen  to  be  reddened  by  dense  capillary  congestion  of 
vessels  from  the  deeper  textures,  with  here  and  there  extravasations  of 
blood.  The  tissues  become  infiltrated  with  serum,  and,  losing  cohesion, 
are  easily  torn.  As  the  inflammatory  lymph  increases,  the  surface  assumes 
a  shaggy  appearance,  so  that  fine  villi,  papilla?,  elevations,  folds,  or  masses 
of  new  formation  are  developed  by  the  excessive  germination  of  the  young 
connective  tissue  corpuscles.  More  often  the  appearance  of  the  surface  is 
rough  and  shaggy,  like  the  villi  of  a  large  animal's  intestine,  or  the  surface 
of  a  bullock's  tongue ;  or  the  lymph  may  be  smooth  as  a  gall-bladder. 
These  changes  constitute  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  the  so-called 
false  membrane,  the  adhesive  lymph  Avhich  glues  the  surfaces  to  each 
other.  The  serous  fluid  thus  seems  to  coagulate  upon  the  opposed  surfaces, 
and  to  become  vascular.  It  may  be  tough  and  adherent,  or  soft  and 
granular. 

The  exudation,  which  more  or  less  distends  the  cavity,  is  separable  into 
a  fluid  and  a  more  or  less  solid  portion.  The  liquid  part  may  be  scanty, 
or  it  may  amount  to  several  ounces  (8  to  10,  but  may  range  from  2  to  60). 
It  first  accumulates  in  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  sac,  the  heart 
occupying  the  lower  portion.  The  adhesive  inflammatory  lymph  also  first 
begins  to  accumulate  in  this  region,  especially  on  the  surface  of  the  peri- 
cardium, which  fits  tightly  round  the  lieari,  and  most  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  roots  of  the  great  vessels.  Post-mortem  evidence  of  iKricarditis  may  be 
seen  here  when  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  pericardium.  When 
the  serum  is  in  great  amount,  however,  the  whole  of  the  sac  is  distended, 
and  the  lungs,  especially  the  left,  are  pressed  backwards,  and  the  thorax 
may  be  dilated  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  whose  cardiac  dulness  is 
increased.  The  inflammatory  lymph  and  fluid  is  generally  heavily  charged 
with  fibrine,  forming  reticulated  and  villous  masses  upon  the  walls  of  the 
pericardium ;  so  that  the  aspect  of  the  heart's  surface  on  opening  the  peri- 
cardium is  like  that  of  the  surface  of  a  sponge,  or  a  network-like  lace,  or 
of  two  surfaces  which  have  been  besmeared  over  with  a  soft,  plastic,  sticky 
substance  like  lard,  which,  being  placed  in  contact,  have  been  quicldy 
pulled  apart.  It  is  this  form  which  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the 
pericarditis  of  acute  rheum-atism  (Niemeyer). 

The  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  may  not,  in  early  stages  and  recent 
cases,  suffer  any  material  alteration ;  but  when  the  inflammation  has  con- 
tmued  for  some  time,  the  muscular  texture  of  the  heart  becomes  infiltrated 
with  serum,  softened  and  flabby,  when  dilatation  of  its  cavities  may  super- 
vene. For  a  greater  or  less  depth  it  is  deeper  in  colour  than  normal,  and 
tlie  finger  readily  passes  through  it.  The  ultimate  results  upon  the  peri- 
cardium are  thickening  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  excessive  germina- 
tion of  new  tissue,  and  the  amount  of  inflammatory  lymph  which  is  not 
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reabsorbed.  If  the  products  are  small  in  quantity,  the  liquid  portion  may- 
soon  be  absorbed ;  and  the  solids,  undergoing  fatty  degeneration,  or  liqiie- 
factive  degeneration  of  some  kind,  are  absorbed  also.  The  greater  the 
amount  of  lymph,  the  more  difficult  is  the  absorption  of  the  products. 
When  thickened  -parts  remain,  they  present  the  appearance  of  tendinous- 
like  bands,  or  elongated  white  adhesions  connect  opposite  surfaces  together, 
or  there  may  be  more  oi'  less  extensive  gluing  together  of  the  two  sur- 
faces, which  are  not  found  to  materially  impede  the  action  of  the  heart. 
Such  terminations  may  be  considered  as  recoveries  for  all  practical 
purposes.  But  if  the  pericarditis  continues  for  a  long  time  chronic,  the 
thickening  of  the  membrane  and  new  tissue  may  be  very  considerable  all 
over  the  surface ;  so  that  permanent  damage  remains,  and  exercises  an 
increasingly  deleterious  influence,  even  after  the  main  bulk  of  inflam- 
matory material  has  been  absorbed.  A  fine  fibrous  mass  of  young 
connective  tissue  thickens  the  pericardium,  and  incloses  the  heart  in  a 
dense  indurated  capsule  (universal  adhesions). 

Partial  inflammations  continued  for  a  length  of  time  are  apt  to  result  in 
what  have  been  termed  "vMte  spots"  or  "milh  spots,"  maculce  albidce,  or 
fibroid  qraniilations.  The  loliite  or  milk  spot  is  so  often  found  in  hearts 
which  in  other  respects  are  perfectly  healthy,  that  many  pathologists  doubt 
their  morbid  nature  (Baillie,  Scemmerino,  Hodgkin,  J.  Eeid).  The 
anterior  surface  of  the  right  ventricle  is  their  most  frequent  seat.  Occa- 
sionally tliese  spots  are  observed  upon  the  surface  of  the  left  ventricle,  or 
upon  the  auricle,  or  upon  the  prominences  of  the  coronary  vessels.  Their 
size  varies  from  a  fourpenny  piece  to  a  crown,  or  larger.  They  are  more 
common  in  adult  than  in  early  life ;  but  they  have  been  observed  in  the 
infant  under  three  months  old.  They  increase  after  the  age  of  eighteen, 
apparently  progressively  with  age.  About  33  per  cent,  post-mortem  exami- 
nations, from  the  ages  of  eighteen  to  thirty-nine,  show  such  white  spots;  and 
about  7 1  per  cent,  from  ages  between  forty  and  eighty.  There  are  two 
forms  of  the  white  spot — namely,  (1.)  A  superficial,  which  may  be  peeled 
off;  and,  (2.)  a  deeper  spot,  which  cannot  be  so  detached  (BizoT,  PAGET, 
King,  Hodgkin).  Some  difi'erence  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  cause  of 
these  spots.  Some  may  be  due  to  previous  pericarditis,  but  all  are  not  of 
this  origin.  The  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  attrition 
being  the  cause  of  the  greater  number;  yet  all  are  not  referable  to  this 
cause  alone  (Hodgkin,  King,  Jenner,  Wilks).  The  circumstances  which 
favour  the  development  of  this  white  spot  are  those  which  would  increase 
the  rubbing  of  the  part  against  the  pericardium  applied  to  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  thorax.  Those  circumstances  are — (1.)  Dilated  heart;  (2.) 
impeded  action  of  the  lungs  {a)  from  those  diseases  which,  leading  to 
augmented  volume,  tend  to  press  the  heart  forwards ;  and  (Z).)  from  con- 
tinuous pressure  upon  the  chest  in  an  antero-posterior  direction,  commenced 
at  an  early  age,  liefore  the  epiphysis  of  the  ribs  and  the  pieces  of  the 
sternum  are  fully  grown  and  united,  as  in  young  soldiers  who,  during 
great  exertions,  carry  a  loaded  pack  and  wear  cross-belts.  White  spots  due 
to  inflammatory  origin  will  generally  be  found  associated  with  other 
post-mm-tera  evidences  of  inflammation,  such  as  adhesions  by  distinct  fila- 
ments or  bands  of  Ijonph  between  the  heart  and  pericardium,  especially 
about  the  roots  of  the  great  vessels. 
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Pericarditis  may  also  terminate  in  purulent  formation  (sujJjmrative  peri- 
carditis). There  may  also  be  multiple  and  scattered  accumulations  of  pus 
in  the  subserous  layers,  as  in  cases  of  pyaemia.  Such  local  pus-formations 
commence  in  the  subserous  filamentous  tissue,  beneath  the  cardiac  fold  of 
the  pericardium,  and  occasionally  assume  the  form  of  minute  abscesses  in 
the  subserous  tissue  on  the  surface  of  the  cardiac  fibres  (Craigie,  Path. 
Anatomy,  p.  706).  In  the  chronic  forms  of  pericarditis,  inflammation  may 
express  itself — (1.)  By  attacking  the  original  membraniform  exudation 
not  yet  removed ;  (2.)  by  thickening  and  pulpiness  of  the  pericardium ; 
(3.)  by  the  formation  of  a  thick,  tough,  universally  unyielding  case; 
(4.)  by  haemorrhage;  (5.)  by  purpura;  (6.)  by  tuberculosis,  (7.)  by 
osseous  concretions;  (8.)  by  cysts  from  parasites  and  succulated 
conditions  of  the  pericardium,  containing  pus-like  fluid,  the  remains 
of  old  pericarditis — so-called  abscess  of  pericardium  {Path.  Trans., 
Vol.  IX.,  p.  89). 

Symptoms. — (a.)  General. — The  symptoms  of  pericarditis  vary  much  as 
regards  their  expression,  and  especially  in  accordance  with  the  coexisting 
malady  with  which  it  may  be  associated,  thus  modifying  the  symptoms  of 
each.  In  some  instances  they  are  most  insidious  in  their  approach,  as,  for 
example,  when  pericarditis  follows  upon  pleuritis  or  pneumonia,  scrofula  with 
tubercle  {tubercular  pericarditis),  Bright's  disease,  chronic  disease  of  the  heart,  or 
aortic  aneurism;  and  participation  of  the  pericardium  in  the  inflammation 
often  remains  undiscovered  till  revealed  by  post-mortem  examination.  In 
other  cases  the  symptoms  appear  to  be  violent  and  unmistakable  from  the 
commencement.  In  j)ericarditis,  rheumatism  has  been  found  to  assume  a 
new  and  formidable  aspect;  and  rheumatic  pericarditis  is  generally  attended 
with  niore  violent  symptoms  than  non-rheumatic  pericarditis.  The  most 
marked  characteristics  are,  decided  evidence  of  local  trouble  in  the  chest, 
especially,  (1.)  pain  more  or  less  severe  in  tiiC  praecordial  region.  From 
this  point  it  radiates  over  the  whole  of  the  sternum,  sometimes  extending 
to  the  brachial  plexus  and  down  the  left  arm.  This  pain  is  accompanied 
by  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action,  a  sensation  of  constriction  over  the 
whole  chest,  tenderness  in  the  corresponding  intercostal  spaces,  urgent 
distress,  and  an  incapacity  to  take  a.  long  breath,  or  to  cough.  The  patient 
is,  (2.)  restless  and  anxious,  and  this  anxious  expression  of  the  countenance 
is  peculiar  and  striking  from  the  first.  When  acute  pericarditis  is  not  the 
result  of  rheumatism,  the  patient  may  suff'er  no  pain,  and  the  symptoms 
are  often  most  obscure,  general  as  well  as  physical.  The  countenance  is 
pallid,  and  assumes  an  aspect  of  distress.  There  is  an  incapacity  or 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  lie  on  his  left  side.  The  pain 
m  the  region  of  the  heart  may  be  acute,  severe,  and  shooting  towards  the 
shoulder,  augmented  by  movement  and  increased  by  pressure  upwards 
against  the  diaphragm.  (3.)  There  may  be  febrile  exacerbation,  the  pulse, 
varying  from  90  to  110,  full  and  strong,  but  often  intermittent,  or  other- 
wise irregular.  (4.)  Dyspnoea  may  exist  in  proportion  to  the  distension 
of  the  sac  with  fluid  pressing  on  the  lungs,  and  sometimes  on  the  oesophagus, 
causing  dysphagia,  pain  in  the  cardiac  region,  palpitation,  and  subsequent 
dyspnoea  as  the  most  common  signs.  This  state  of  things  having  lasted 
from  three  or  four  days  to  a  Aveek,  the  patient  may  die  suddenly.  Yet 
all  of  the  signs  and  symptoms  described  in  books  may  be  absent,  as  when 
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it  occurs  in  connection  with  acute  rheumatism.  The  pulse  may  give  forth 
no  sign ;  the  breathing  may  not  be  changed ;  and  pains  may  not  exist, 
and  yet  pericarditis  may  be  present.  The  action  of  the  heart  may  get 
feebler  and  feebler,  weaker  and  weaker,  the  circulation  becoming  irregular. 
The  pulse  at  the  most  may  get  intermittent,  the  veins  of  the  neck  pro- 
minent, the  skin  cold  and  pale ;  and,  with  cedema  of  the  limbs,  death  may 
soon  follow,  with  pericarditis  latent,  and  unrecognised.  Before  death, 
and  often  throughout  the  more  severe  periods  of  the  disease,  there  is 
delirium  of  a  peculiar  kind — sometimes  quiet,  but  often  wild  and  furious. 
This  delirium  is  peculiar,  and  has  been  noticed  particularly  by  Sir  Thomas 
Watson,  Dr.  Burrows,  and  others. 

(b.)  Physical  Signs. — When  the  pericardial  effusion  is  great,  it  tends  to 
impede,  by  its  pressure,  the  action  of  the  left  hmg;  and  hence  the  patient 
prefers  in  such  a  case  to  lie  on  his  left  side,  so  as  to  give  more  free  play 
to  the  right  lung;  or  he  sits  up,  but  bent  forward,  in  his  bed.  Generally, 
the  physical  signs  of  pericarditis  may  be  described  as  follow : — (1.) 
Inspection  discloses  a  distinct  bulging  of  the  cardiac  region,  especially  in 
children  and  the  young.  The  thoracic  walls  must  be  yielding,  and  the 
(iffusions  large  to  permit  the  production  of  this  effect.  Ossification  of  the 
costal  cartilages,  after  adult  age,  is  apt  to  hinder  its  production.  (2.) 
Palpation,  to  feel  the  position  of  the  heart's  beat,  as  to  whether  it  is  in  its 
proper  place,  and  also  as  to  the  force  of  its  impulse.  The  more  copiou.? 
the  exudation  the  weaker  is  the  impulse,  unless  in  cases  of  hypertrophy,  or 
violent  palpitation.  Different  positions  of  the  patient  influence  the  results. 
Standing  upright  the  impulse  may  be  felt ;  lying  down  it  may  not,  as  the 
iieart  recedes  behind  the  fluid  which  separates  it  from  the  thoracic  walls. 
Friction  fremitus  also  is  said  to  have  been  felt  by  the  hand  laid  over  the 
region  of  the  heart  in  some  cases  (Niemeyer).  (.3.)  Percussion  may 
reveal  nothing  if  the  lung  covers  the  pericardium,  even  although  cxuda 
tion  may  be  present  to  the  extent  of  half  a  pound.  On  the  other  hanci 
the  form  which  the  dulness  assumes  over  the  heart  is  one  of  the  mos' 
characteristic  and  important  signs.  At  first  the  increase  of  dulness  i 
towards  the  root  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  vessels,  and  extends  upwards 
to  the  second  rib,  or  even  higher,  and  passes  beyond  the  right  edge  of  the 
sternum.  When  the  effusion  is  very  copious,  the  dulness  forms  a  triangle, 
with  the  base  to  the  diaphragm  and  the  obtuse  apex  alone.  As  it 
extends  lower  down  it  gets  broader,  and  may  pass  beyond  the  right 
border  of  the  sternum  on  the  one  side  and  the  left  mammary  line  on  the 
other.  Extension  of  the  dulness  in  this  direction  to  the  left  side,  beyond 
the  point  at  which  the  apex  beats,  is  a  positive  sign  of  the  existence  of  a 
collection  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium  (Niemeyer).  (4.)  Auscultation 
brings  out  the  remarkable  disproportion  between  the  extreme  dulnesft 
and  the  extremely  feeble  impulse  and  the  inaudibleness  of  the  heart's 
sounds.  Friction-sounds,  like  those  of  pleuritis,  may  be  lieard  before 
the  surfaces  are  separated  by  fluid,  and  may  again  return  as  the  fluid 
disappears. 

Dr.  Stokes  arranges  cases  of  pericarditis  into  three  classes,  as  in  the 
following  tabular  statement  given  by  the  late  Dr.  F.  Sibson : — 
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FiKST  Form. 

Slight  though  general  effu- 
sion of  coagulable  lymph: — 
Absence  of  pain  or  local 
suffering  frequent.  No  sign 
of  muscular  excitement, 
nor  any  special  character 
of  pulse.  No  increase  of 
dulness  over  the  heart. 


Second  Form. 

Secretion  of  serum  in 
abundance,  causing  disten- 
sion of  the  pericardial  sac  :— 
The  local  and  general  symp- 
toms more  decided,  though 
often  very  trifling.  Irregular 
action  of  the  heart  and 
pulse,  often  very  manifest 
in  the  advanced  periods. 
Remarkable  increase  of 
dulness  over  the  heart. 


Third  Form. 

Muscular  excitement,  if 
not  myocarditis : — Local  dis- 
tress, often  extreme,  even 
at  the  outset.  Tumultuous 
action  of  the  heart.  Irreg- 
ularity of  pulse.  Dyspnoea, 
orthopnoea,  oedematous 
swellings,  syncope,  death. 


The  first  stage  of  pericarditis,  before  exudation,  is  not  discoverable  by 
physical  signs  (Stokes).  This  period  rarely  lasts  longer  than  thirty- 
six  hours.  It  is  to  Dr.  Stokes,  in  1833,  that  the  Science  of  Medicine 
owes  the  description  of  the  most  characteristic  physical  sign  of  pericarditis 
— namely,  a  double  frottement  or  fridion-sound.  Others  also  about  the 
.same  time  had  noticed  such  a  sound,  and  had  correctly  interpreted  its 
meaning.  Bouillaud  and  Collin,  on  the  Continent,  and  Drs.  Watson, 
Latham,  and  Mayne,  in  this  country,  had  all,  independently  of  each  other, 
perceived  and  appreciated  the  symptom — a  circumstance  which  (as  Sir 
Thomas  Watson  justly  remarks)  gives  to  the  symptom  a  greater  amount 
of  importance.  This  sound  closely  resembles  a  rasping  murmur.  It  has 
been  named  a  "  to  and  fro "  sound  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson.  It  is  apt 
to  disappear  gradually  from  below  upwards  with  the  increase  of  effusion, 
and  to  return  with  its  decrease.  It  may  disappear  from  the  apex  to  the 
base  with  the  progressive  formation  of  firm  adhesions.  It  is  usually 
limited  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  but  changes  its  character  and  its  seat 
from  day  to  day.  It  is  sometimes  remarkably  modified  by  local  bleeding, 
passing  from  a  loud  rough  sound  to  a  soft  bellows  murmur — most  rough 
and  intense  during  inspiration.  The  hand  applied  over  the  cardiac  region 
"will  sometimes  detect  a  rubbing  sensation,  which  ceases  v/ith  the  cessation 
of  pericarditis. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  friction-sound  is  not  neces- 
sarily present  in  pericarditis.  During  the  progress  of  a  case,  friction-sound 
may  be  absent  or  present  for  long  periods — its  presence  or  its  absence 
bearing  no  appreciable  relation  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  The  amount 
of  fluid  effusion  and  position  of  the  lymph  have  much  to  do  with  this.  A 
really  considerable  effusion  of  fluid  generally  at  first  muffles,  then  renders 
barely  audible,  and  finally  removes  the  sound,  becoming  indistinct  as  the 
heart's  sounds  are  gradually  extinguished.  Like  the  heart's  sounds,  the 
friction-sound  continues  audible  longest,  and  is  recovered  soonest  towards 
tlie  region  of  the  roots  of  the  great  vessels.  When  the  lymph  is  rapidly 
condensed  into  firm  granulations,  and  the  parts  of  those  granulations  most 
exposed  to  attrition  have  become  polished  and  rubbed  away,  so  that  the 
pomts,  gradually  receding  from  each  other,  present  fewer  and  fewer  points 
of  contact,  then  the  friction -sound  may  subside,  although  no  further 
effusion  of  fluid  takes  place  (W.  T.  Gairdnbr).  Again,  the  presence  of 
,  fi'iction-sound  is  not  necessarily  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  pericarditis.  There 
|,  are  permanent  exocardial  murmurs,  probably  associated  with  the  well- 
known  "  milk  spots "  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  heart  (Gairdner). 
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These  are  short  and  ill-defined  murmurs,  especially  with  the  first  sound 
of  the  heart,  occurring  in  persons  otherwise  healthy,  about  the  left  border 
of  the  sternum,  at  the  level  of  the  third  and  fourth  intercostal  spaces,  or 
lower.  It  is  only  ivhcn  the  murmur  arises  for  the  first  time  under  observation, 
w  when  it  accurately  coincides  with  the  development  of  symptoms,  or  tvhere  it 
coiroborates  and  explains  the  symptoms,  and  the  other  physical  signs  already 
existing,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  nature,  that  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  a  friction-murmur  over  the  heart  is  pathognomonic  of 
acute  pericarditis.  These  pericardial  or  exocardial  friction-sounds  or 
murmurs  may  be,  and  are  often,  mistaken  for  endocardial  murmurs 
(Taylor,  Stokes,  Graves,  Skoda,  Sibson)  ;  and  the  distinction  between 
exocardial  and  endocardial  murmurs  is  not  always  easy,  nor  is  it  to  be 
effected  by  the  ear  alone. 

The  exocardial  may  be  distinguished  from  the  endocardial  sounds  by 
the  nature  and  nearness  of  the  exocardial  sound — by  its  existence  with 
diastole  as  well  as  systole — its  limitation  to  the  region  of  the  heart — its 
non-existence  over  the  great  vessels — its  variations  over  different  parts 
of  the  heart — its  rapid  and  frequent  change  in  character,  or  its  disappear- 
ance from  day  to  day — its  want  of  correspondence  with  the  rhythm  of 
the  heart,  while  it  seems  to  follow  upon  its  movements  (Skoda),  or  to 
precede  and  follow  the  impulse  (Wunderlich) — its  co-existence  witli 
tactile  vibration,  and  Avhere  there  is  much  effusion,  Avith  an  extensive 
cone-shaped  region  of  cardiac  dulness.  The  apex  of  this  dull  region  points 
to  the  top  of  the  sternum,  its  broad  base  extending  downwards  to  the 
right,  and  far  to  the  left  of  the  epigastrium.  In  addition  to  these  signs, 
which,  when  they  exist,  serve  to  establish  the  existence  of  pericarditis,  and 
separate  pericardial  from  endocardial  murmurs,  we  have  other  very  charac- 
teristic signs  by  which  to  distinguish  every  case  of  pericarditis,  especially 
in  the  earlier  stages.  By  the  aid  of  pressure,  applied  gently  over  the  region 
of  the  heart,  Ave  have  a  test  decisive  as  to  the  cause  of  these  sounds, 
when  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  endocardial  or  exocardial. 
If  the  noise  is  that  of  a  mlve-murmur,  pressure  from  ivithout  does  not  increase 
or  modify  it,  except  in  some  anaimic  piersons,  over  the  aorta.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  that  of  a  friction-murmur,  soft  and  bellovjs-like,  of  ewcardial  wigin, 
pressure  intensifies  the  noise,  and  converts  the  sound  into  a  rustle  or  rub.  By 
pressing  gently  on  the  costal  cartilage  or  end  of  the  sternum  icith  the  stethoscope,  the 
intermediate  fluid  is  displaced,  and  the  roughened  surfaces  are  brought  into  contact. 
This  method  of  diagnosis  is  most  valuable,  especially  in  the  early  stages, 
Avhen  it  is  of  real  importance  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis  (Di'-  F. 
Sibson,  Provincial  Med.  Trans.,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  540).  "A  really  refined 
and  intellectual  diagnosis,"  not  one  founded  on  the  mere  aurcd  recognition 
of  acoustic  characters,  is  necessary  to  guard  against  serious  mistakes. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  where  the  friction-sound  of  pericarditis  is 
recognised,  it  is  known  to  be  such  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it  occurs, 
rather  than  by  the  mere  character  of  the  sound  itself  (Stokes,  Bellinghaji, 
Walshe,  Fuller,  Gairdner).  Increased  extent  of  dulness  in  percussion, 
and  marked  prominence  over  the  cardiac  region,  are  also  two  characteristic 
signs  (Sibson,  Med.-Chir.  Review,  1854).  When  extensive  effusion  takesi 
place,  the  heart  is  pushed  upwards  to  the  fourth,  third,  or  second  inter-f 
costal  spaces ;  consequently,  the  seat  of  the  heart's  impulse,  of  the  rubbmg 
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sounds,  and  of  the  tactile  vibrations,  all  are  correspondingly  raised 
(SiBSON,  Latham,  Walshe). 

A  valuable  distinctive  sign  of  pericardial  effusion,  when  contrasted  tuith 
pleuritic  effusion,  is,  that  when  the  left  side  is  dull  in  front  and  resonant 
behind,  it  is  a  pericardial,  and  not  a  pleuritic  effusion  (Stokes).  Any 
large  increase  of  fluid  at  once  betrays  itself,  especially  in  the  young, 
by  the  protrusion  of  the  left  cartilages  and  ribs,  the  widening  of  their 
interspaces,  prominence  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  in  some  extreme 
cases  by  an  epigastric  fulness  or  even  tumor.  "When  the  fluid  increases, 
the  pulse  becomes  feebler,  and  more  disposed  to  falter  and  to  flutter.  It 
becomes  irregular  and  excited ;  and  often  the  patient  is  so  fixed  in  one 
position  that  he  fears  to  move,  lest  he  may  aggravate  by  exertion  the 
dyspnoea  and  action  of  the  heart  from  which  he  suff'ers  so  intensely.  The 
jugular  veins  not  unfrequently  become  distended,  and  this  distension  does 
not  lessen  during  inspiration  when  the  effusion  is  great.  A  significant 
sign  is  thus  furnished  of  the  greatness  of  the  obstruction  which  exists  to 
the  thoracic  circulation.  (Edema  and  great  coldness  of  the  extremities 
are  also  apt  to  supervene  with  such  a  state  of  things.  When,  however, 
the  products  of  inflammation  become  solid,  and  little  serum  remains,  the 
pericardium,  by  the  opposed  serous  surfaces,  becomes  attached  to  the 
heart  throughout,  and  the  pulse  then  resumes  its  force  and  regularity ; 
and,  if  the  patient  survives,  this  adhesion  remains  for  life. 

Prognosis. — While  the  consequence  of  pericarditis  "is  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  the  speedy  extinction  of  life,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty  the  disorder  proves  fatal  at  a  remote  period,  destroying  the 
subject  of  it  more  slowly,  indeed,  but  almost  as  surelj'."    Such  is  the 

i opinion  of  Sir  Thomas  Watson ;  and  again  he  writes,  "  I  am  certain  it 
is  a  fertile,  but  often  unsuspected  source  of  chronic  disease  of  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  heart,  and  of  its  consequences,  asthma,  dropsy,  sudden 
\  death."  The  mode  of  death  tends  to  be  by  asth'enia,  or  by  syncope  induced 
I  by  paralysis  of  the  left  ventricle.  A  fatal  termination  may  occur,  although 
1  rarely,  in  less  than  forty-eight  or  thirty  hours.  In  ordinary  cases  which 
1  progress  favourably,  the  disease  genei^ally  begins  to  yield  in  the  course  of 
a  week  or  ten  days,  and  sometimes  sooner  under  active  treatment.  It  is 
not  now,  however,  generally  believed  that  when  pericarditis  terminates 
by  adhesion,  dangerous  or  fatal  lesions  of  the  heart  always  tend  to 
.supervene.  It  is  consistent  with  the  experience  of  Drs.  Stokes,  Sibson, 
Wood  (of  Pennsylvania),  W.  T.  Gaird  ner,  Smith,  Wilks,  Moxon,  and  other 
observers,  that  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  do  not  commonly 
follow  on  pericardiac  adhesion.  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  however,  with  many 
others,  regards  adhesion  of  the  pericardium  as  a  suspicious  prognostic  of 
future  evil — "  that  other  structural  changes  will  soon  or  slowly  develop 
themselves,  and  first  render  life  burdensome  and  full  of  suffering,  and 
then  consign  the  patient  to  an  earlier  grave  than  might  else  have  awaited 
him."  Among  the  patients  of  a  general  hospital,  from  6  to  8  per  cent, 
'lie  of  pericarditis,  while  a  proportion  vaiying  from  .3  to  8  per  cent,  have 
had  the  disease  at  a  previous  period  and  recovered  from  it  (W.  T. 
<'airdner).  Generally,  it  may  be  stated,  that  there  are  differences  in  the 
I  results  of  pericarditis  in  the  healthy  compared  with  the  results  in  the 
unhealthy,  sickly,  Aveak,  "  worn  out,"  pale,  or  scrofulous.     A  person 
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otherwise  in  fair  health  may  survive  a  first  shock  of  such  a  disease,  bui 
with  a  damaged  organ  for  life.  The  sickly,  weak,  and  scrofulous  lingei 
on,  victims  to  palpitation  or  dyspnoea,  often  approaching  to  suffocation, 
and  after  some  weeks  die  suddenly.  The  worst  class  of  cases  are  those 
in  which  pus  exists  with  the  serum.  The  more  serum  there  is  with  lymph, 
the  more  unfavourable  is  the  case,  especially  if  no  indication  of  absorption 
exists.  Where  there  is  only  inflammatory  lymph  occurring  in  an  other- 
wise robust  person,  the  case  is  not  unfavourable.  When  pericarditis 
accompanies  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  or  acute  articular  rheumatism,  the  result, 
so  far  as  pericarditis  is  concerned,  is  generally  favourable.  Ilhcumaiic 
pericarditis  proves  fatal  in  about  one  out  of  every  six  cases  (Fuller). 
When  it  complicates  BrigMs  disease,  disease  of  the  heart,  aneurism,  or 
scrofula  with  tubercle,  or  in  the  purulent  form,  as  in  scpticcemia,  it  is  generally 
fatal.  But  even  in  the  cases  that  do  appear  to  recover,  remote  effects  may 
still  result,  especially  chronic  pericarditis — the  inflammation  sooner  or 
later  breaking  out  afresh — which  rarely  terminates  in  complete  recovery, 
and  which  of  itself  does  not  directly  prove  fatal,  but  generally  indirectly 
through  oedema  of  the  lungs  and  slow  suffocation.  The  exudation  in  such 
chronic  cases  is  ■  generally  extremely  profuse,  and  the  dyspnoea  severe. 
Relapses  of  inflammation  seem  to  follow  relapses,  and  the  substance  of 
the  heart  itself  Ijecomes  extremely  soft,  relaxed,  and  discoloured.  The 
circulation  then  begins  to  indicate  distress,  the  pulse  Ijecomes  small  and 
irregular,  the  venous  system  overloaded,  and  general  dropsy  sets  in.  But 
depression  of  the  cardiac  action  is  generally  most  intense  in  the  cases  of 
suppurative  pericarditis,  a  result  which  may  be  not  less  due  to  the 
constitutional  disease  than  to  the  local  lesions.  The  most  common  sequelie 
of  pericarditis  are  as  follow: — (1.)  Adhesion  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of 
the  pericardium,  with  more  or  less  complete  obliteration  of  the  pericardial 
sac.  (2.)  Dilatation  of  the  heart,  the  more  likely  to  result  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  attack,  and  the  amount  or  extent  of  adhesion.  (3.) 
Hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  if  its  texture  be  sound ;  or,  (4.)  Atrophy  and 
fatty  degeneration,  from  constant  chronic  infiltration  of  the  heart's  texture, 
as  Avell  as  from  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  morbid  pericardium. 

Treatment. — ^The  results  of  recorded  treatment  are  unsatisfactory  in  the 
highest  degree.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  writes,  that  "  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases,  whether  they  be  treated  well  or  ill,  or  not  treated  at  all,  the  patients 
will  seem  to  recover."  Although  blood-letting  and  calomel  have  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  two  most  efficient  agents  in  accomplishing  the  indications 
of  cure,  yet  Taylor's  analysis  of  cases  shows  that  pericarditis  may  come  on 
during  salivation.  The  late  Dr.  Parkes  informed  me  that  he  has  seen 
this  occur  two  or  three  times.  It  is,  then,  very  doubtful  if  calomel  ever 
does  any  good  in  pericarditis,  notwithstanding  that  its  use,  so  as  to  affect 
the  gums,  is  advised  by  Watson,  Graves,  Stokes,  and  Fuller.  Professor 
W.  T.  Gairdner,  Drs.  John  Taylor,  of  Huddcrsfield  {Med.  Times  and 
Gazette,  1849),  and  J.  Risdon  Bennett,  of  London  {Lancet,  Dec.  6,  1851), 
are  all  unfavourable  to  such  a  use  of  mercurj'.  In  all  the  constitutional 
diseases  in  which  pericarditis  occurs  as  a  comi)lication,  mercuiy  is  certainly 
contraindicated.  In  rheumatism  and  in  Bright's  disease,  which  furnish  | 
by  far  the  larger  number  of  cases  of  pericarditis,  mercury  is  decidedly  , 
objectionable ;  and  it  is  now  well  known  to  be  productive  of  most ! 
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injurious  consequences  in  Bright's  disease.  Its  use  tends  to  weaken  the 
heart  and  the  system  at  large,  and  thus  proves  a  source  of  additional 
irritation  to  the  cardiac  tissue,  by  undue  reaction  on  the  system. 

Venesection  is  never  to  be  practised.  Treatment  by  bleeding  may  be 
carried  out  by  leeches  over  the  praecordial  region,  or  by  cupping  there  in 
exceptional  cases.  When  the  pain  is  very  marked,  where  it  has  strongly 
the  characters  of  angina,  leeches  are  to  be  applied  in  moderate  numbers  over 
the  prsecordial  space.  From  four  to  six  leeches  (W,  T.  Gairdner),  ten 
to  twenty  (Niemeyer),  so  applied,  according  to  circumstances,  followed 
by  fomentations,  very  commonly  reheve  the  pain,  and  rapid  improvement 
follows.  To  judge  as  to  the  repetition  of  blood-letting,  the  force  of  the 
heart  must  be  observed,  as  indicated  by  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  by  the 
actual  strength  of  its  impulse,  and  by  the  character  especially  of  the  first 
sound.  If  the  impulse  continues  vigorous,  and  the  first  sound  is  undimin- 
ished, blood-letting  may  be  repeated  by  the  further  local  abstraction  of 
blood  by  leeches ;  but  if  the  impulse  has  manifestly  declined  in  force,  while 
the  first  sound  is  lessened,  great  caution  is  required  in  the  further  abstrac- 
tion of  blood.  Fomentations,  sometimes  plain  and  sometimes  medicated 
with  opium,  are  the  chief  local  remedies  to  be  afterwards  relied  on.  In 
the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  when  liquid  effusion  distends  the  peri- 
■cardium,  some  reliance  may  be  put  in  treatment  by  a  blister  of  a  large 
size  over  the  prsecordia.  Diuretics  and  iodide  of  potassium  are  also  to  be 
.given.  "  Stimulants  are  often  imperatively  called  for.  The  weakened 
heart  requires  to  be  supported  and  invigorated.  This  may  be  effected  by 
the  use  of  icine,  and  by  the  use  of  opium."  If  depletion  has  been  excessive 
— ^if  signs  of  muscular  weakness  supervene — if  there  be  evidence  that  the 
heart,  previous  to  the  attack,  was  in  a  weakened  state — if  a  tendency  to 
apse  or  to  a  typhoid  state  manifests  itself-  — "  we  must  give  wine,  quite 
irrespective  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  heart "  (Stokes).  Niemeyer 
recommends  digitalis  as  a  suitable  remedy  in  cases  where  the  beat  of  the 
heart  is  very  frequent  and  insufficient,  causing  cyanotic  and  dropsical 
symptoms.  Its  effect  is  then  very  markedly  beneficial.  Opium,  in  doses 
of  one  grain  (i.e.,  stimulant  doses)  every  third  hour,  seems  "to  expend 
itself  solely  on  the  disease,"  and  its  beneficial  effects  are  seen  to  result 
when  it  does  not  produce  contraction  of  the  pupil,  nor  headache,  hot  skin, 
furred  tongue,  nor  constipation  (Corrigan,  Stokes,  G-raves,  Sibson). 

11161/8  solution  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  preparation.  This  remedy 
must  be  watched  closely.  There  are  two  more  important  circumstances 
to  be  attended  to — namely,  that  our  treatment  of  pericarditis  must  depend 
upon  the  stage  of  the  disease  in  which  it  is  first  discovered  to  exist ;  and 
it  is  important  to  know  that  pericarditis  from  acute  rheumatism  calls  for 
■a  totally  different  line  of  treatment  from  that  associated  with  Bright's 
ease,  or  diffused  inflammation  of  a  low  type  (Sibson).  In  the  rheumatic 
jorm,  colchicum,  in  the  form  of  a  draught,  and  the  administration  of  alkaline 
remedies,  are  indicated  by  the  constitutional  state.  Warmth,  especially 
moist  warmth,  and  flying  blisters  are  the  best  agents  to  promote  absorption. 

emeyer  considers  that  the  use  of  cold  applications,  such  as  ice-bladders, 
applied  over  the  cardiac  region,  is  deserving  of  great  reliance ;  others 
condemn  cold  applications. 

Paracentesis  is  to  be  recommended  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the 
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effusion  is  so  great  as  to  cause  alarming  distress,  ortliopnoea,  obstruction 
to  the  venous  circulation,  and  serious  interference  with  the  heart's  action. 
In  such  cases  a  fine  exploring  trochar  and  canula  is  to  be  introduced 
(not  plunged),  so  as  to  make  a  valvular  opening  below  the  heart,  either 
to  the  left  of  the  xyphoid  cartilage,  or  through  the  fifth  intercostal  space, 
close  to  its  anterior  extremity,  and  the  fluid  drawn  off  by  means  of  a 
syringe  (SiBSON,  in  Med.-Chir.  Berieiv,  July,  1854).  The  result  may  be 
merely  palliative ;  but,  as  Niemeyer  justly  remarks,  "  even  to  afford  the 
sufferer  opportunity,  after  the  operation,  to  pass  the  night  in  his  bed 
(perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  period),  and  to  enable  him  to  sleep  a 
little,  is  a  great  gain." 

The  general  principles  of  safe  treatment  are  summed  up  by  Dr.  W.  T. 
Gairdner  as  follow : — (1.)  To  make  large  allowance  for  the  insignificant 
and  spontaneously  healing  class  of  cases  revealed  more  by  physical  signs 
than  by  symptoms,  and  to  regard  them  as  demanding  little  active  treat- 
ment ;  (2.)  to  consider  rheumatic  pericarditis  in  general  as  a  disease 
susceptible,  to  a  great  extent,  of  cure  under  palliative  local  remedies  and 
fitting  constitutional  treatment ;  (3.)  to  hold  the  general  treatment  as 
subordinate  to  the  constitutional  treatment  of  the  disease  with  which  the 
pericarditis  is  associated. 


TUBERCULAR  AND  H^MORKHACxIf:  PERICARDITIS. 

Latin  FuQ.,  Pericarditis  Tuberculosa;  Fre-nck  Eq.,  l^Sricard if e  Tulercukuse  ; 
German  Eq.,  Tuheradose  Pericarditis;  Italian  Eq.,  Pericarditide 
Tubercolase. 

Definition. — Pericarditis  in  a  scrofidous  constitution,  with  miliary  tubercles 
developed  in  the  young  membranous  tissue  of  chronic  2^ericardifis,  and  attended 
with  repeated  outbreaks  of  inflammation. 

Pathology.— In  the  scrofulous  cachexia  (Vol.  I.,  p.  1000),  where  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  exists,  pericarditis  with  minute  tubercle  on 
the  pericardium  may  be  also  found.  It  is  a  common  form  of  pericarditis 
in  the  army,  and  its  invasion  is  very  insidious,  so  that  without  physical 
examination  its  recognition  and  diagnosis  may  not  be  possible.  It  is  also 
often  rapid  and  acute  in  its  results.  The  greyish  granules  of  miliary 
tubercle  on  the  pericardium  do  not  undergo  further  change  to  softening, 
but  the  patient  dies  rapidly  of  the  tubercular  fever,  often  without  betray- 
ing any  symptoins  of  the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  pericardium,  or  of 
pericarditis.  It  is  also  one  of  the  forms  of  chronic  pericarditis,  so  that 
inflammatory  attacks  are  frequently  repeated.  There  is  generally  a 
hjemorrhagic  effusion  in  the  sac  in  such  cases,  and  where  there  is  a  , 
disposition  to  purpura  or  scurvy,  or  during  the  progress  of  some  malignant  ' 
febrile  disease,  it  occasionally  happens  that  blood  as  well  as  seriuii  or  pus 
is  effused  within  the  sac  (Hccmorrhagic  jmicardifis).  The  source  of  tin- 
blood  is  from  the  ncAv-formed  vessels  of  inflammatory  exudation,  whicli. 
being  yet  tender,  delicate,  and  thin-walled,  give  way  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  103) 
or  it  may  be  from  the  highly  congested  vessels  of  tlie  serous  membrane, 
and  the  softened  tissues  which  prevail  in  scorbutus.    The  lymph  of  such 
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cases  is  of  a  spongy  red  colour  and  shaggy  appearance,  exactly  similar  to 
that  which  exudes  from  the  large  intestine  into  the  small  gut  in  cases  of 
scorbutic  dysentery.  If  the  blood  is  small  in  amount,  the  serum  of  the 
pericarditis  has  a  reddish  colour,  but  if  the  flow  be  considerable,  the 
effused  mass  may  resemble  a  pure  extravasation,  and  assume  a  blackish 
colour.  The  lesion  sometimes  occurs  in  recent  pericarditis, — occurring  in 
cachectic  patients,  such  as  those  suffering  from  chronic  alcoholism,  scrofula, 
and  Brighfs  disease.  The  walls  are  studded  with  translucent  prominences 
of  the  pericardium,  which  may  afterwards  become  yellow  and  cheesy. 
Blood  in  the  pericardium  may  also  be  the  result  of  rupture  of  cardiac  or 
aortic  aneurism,  or  from  a  diseased  coronary  vessel. 

ADHERENT  PERICARDIUM. 

Latin  Eq.,  Pericardium  Adhccrens ;  French  Eq.,  Pcrkardc  AdMrenU  ; 
German  Eq.,  Verwachsung  dcs  Pericardiims ;  Italian  Eq.,  Peri- 
cardio  Aderente. 

Definition. — Blore  or  less  adhesion  of  the  opposed  surfccces  of  the  p)('rlcardium 
hj  inflammatory  exudation  (adhesive  lymph)  becoming  organised,  and  tcith  more 
or  less  complete  obliteration  of  the  pericardial  sac. 

Pathology. — When  lymph  has  been  effused,  it  is  commonly  found 
organised,  so  that  the  pericardium  is  partially  or  universally  adherent 
all  over  the  heart.  In  some  instances  the  lymph  effused,  instead  of 
forming  adhesions,  becomes  converted  into  cartilaginous,  and  even  osseous 
patches,  which  are  readily  detached  from  the  surface  of  the  heart  by  the 
scalpel.  Parasitic  cysts  may  also  establish  adhesions,  as  well  as  fcdty  and 
fibroid  grovjths.  The  adhesions  are  thus  sometimes  partial  and  sometimes 
total :  sometimes  consisting  in  a  firm  agglutination  of  the  opposed  sur- 
faces, or  merely  in  a  few  long  bands  and  fibres.  In  some  cases  the 
remaining  pericardial  tissue  is  thus  transparent,  atrophic,  and  dry,  so  that 
the  heart  appears  as  if  it  were  almost  naked ;  in  other  cases  the  pericar- 
dium is  converted  into  a  dense,  indurated,  unyielding  case,  or  cartilaginous 
mass.  The  adhesion  may  be  so  indurated,  that  remains  of  effusions  may 
still  exist,  in  a  sacculated  condition,  sometimes  purulent  (so-called 
abscesses  of  the  pericardium). 

Symptoms. — The  subsequent  degeneration  of  the  heart,  which  an 
adherent  pericardium  entails,  brings  about  functional  difficulty  in  its 
action,  which  may  be  still  further  aggravated  by  valvular  disease  or  other 
cardiac  lesions.  The  more  dense  and  unyielding  the  inclosing  pericardium 
is,  the  greater  is  the  functional  difficulty  of  the  heart.  The  pulse  becomes 
extremely  small  and  always  very  irregular ;  dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  and  dropsy 
very  soon  appear.  A  sinking  of  the  intercostal  space  with  the  heart's 
beats,  and  a  rising  again  during  diastole  at  the  region  of  the  apex  impulse, 
IS  considered  a  sign  of  value,  as  indicating  an  adherent  pericardium  ;  but 
the  symptom  is  often  wanting  (Niemeyer),  and  no  symptoms  are  dis- 
tinctive of  the  lesion  (see  also  Wilks  in  Guy's  Hospital  Pcjwrts, 
Vol.  XVL,  p.  196,  1871). 

Treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  functional  diflScultics  of  the  cir- 
culation, and  by  the  source  to  which  those  difficulties  may  be  traced. 
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DROPSY  OF  THE  PERICARDIUM. 

Latin  Eq.,  Hydrops-perkardii;  French  Eq.,  Hydro-p^ricarde;  German 
Eq.,  Herzwassersucht — Syn.,  Hydro-pericardium;  Italian  Eq.,  Idro- 

pericardio. 

Definition. — An  increase  of  the  normal  liquor  piericardii,  containing  Utile 
albumen,  and  analogous  to  the  fluid  of  chronic  hydrocephalus. 

Pathology. — {a.)  Causation. — Increased  amount  of  fluid  in  the  sac  of 
the  pericardium  occurs  in  cases  of  wasting,  with  shrinking  or  diminution 
in  the  bulk  of  the  heart  {Hydro-pericardium  ex  vacuo).  The  veins  of  the 
heart  being  obstructed  also  lead  to  increase  of  fluid.  It  is  thus  seen  in 
diseases  of  mitral  valves,  emphysema,  cirrhosis  of  the  lungs — diseases  in 
which  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  working  under  abnormal  conditions. 
In  other  cases  it  occurs  as  a  part  of  general  dropsy,  as  in  Bright's  disease, 
chronic  affections  of  the  spleen,  or  cancerous  conditions  of  the  system. 

(b.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — -When  the  fluid  is  large  in  amount,  the  peri- 
cardium is  dull,  white,  and  without  lustre ;  the  fat  has  disappeared  from 
the  surface  of  the  heart,  and  its  connective  tissue  is  cedematous.  The 
quantity  of  serum  effused  varies  from  a  few  ounces  to  a  few  pints.  It  is 
simply  serum.  Louis  has  given  one  case  in  which  the  effiision  amounted 
to  four  pounds,  and  Corvisart  another  in  which  the  quantity  M'as  still 
more  considerable.  Walshe  records  sixty  ounces ;  and  when  such  great 
■eff'usions  occur,  the  diaphragm  is  dejiressed  below  the  end  of  the  sternum 
by  the  great  amount  of  fluid  contained  in  the  sac  of  the  pericardium. 

Symptoms. — ^The  condition  is  always  secondary,  and,  therefore,  symp- 
toms beyond  the  physical  signs  of  eff'usion  are  to  be  sought  for  in 
connection  with  those  lesions  of  which  it  is  a  more  or  less  constant 
result.  Pyrexia  is  absent,  and  there  is  no  marked  disturbance  of  the 
heart's  action.  Friction-sounds  are  absent,  and  it  generally  follows  or 
accompanies  hydrothorax. 

Treatment  must  be  regarded  by  the  attendant  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  in  accordance  Avith  what  has  been  already  written  on  the  subjects  of 
jjericarditis  and  dropsJ^    Paracentesis  may  be  required. 

(b.)  Diseases  of  the  Endocardium. 
endocarditis. 

Latin  Eq.,  Endocarditis;  French  Eq.,  Endocardite;  Ceuman  Eq., 
Endocarditis;  Italian  Eq.,  Endocarditide. 

Definition. — An  inflammation  of  the  lining  serous  membrane  of  tlie  lieart, 
covering  the  valves  and  lining  the  chambers  of  that  organ. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causatio?i. — The  inner  membrane  of  the  heart  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  substances  which  may  be  taken  up  by  the 
absorbents  and  introduced  into  the  circulation.  Of  all  substances  alcohol 
has  the  most  striking  eff'ects  on  this  tissue.    It  is  not  only  proved  to  be 
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absorbed  and  actually  to  circulate  in  the  blood;  but  there  are  few- 
drunkards  the  inner  membrane  of  whose  heart  and  large  vessels  is  not 
more  or  less  diseased ;  so  that  alcohol  prol^ably  acts  as  a  siiecific  poison  on 
the  endocardium.  The  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  associated  with 
Bright's  disease,  with  rheumatism  and  gout,  and  with  si/philis,  appear  also  to 
act  especially  upon  this  tissue,  and  patients  who  suffer  from  these  diseases 
may  ultimately  die  of  some  form  of  endocarditis,  sometimes  extending 
a,long  the  lining  membrane  of  the  aorta.  Diffuse  inflammation  of  the 
endocardial  membrane  has  also  been  known  to  follow  the  application  of  a 
ligatm-e  round  an  artery.  Such  cases  of  traumatic  origin  are  rare.  Bam- 
berger records  two.  Infective  processes  (attributed  to  the  presence  of 
minute  organisms  (mycosis)  by  certain  German  observers)  have  also  been 
set  down  as  a  cause  of  ulcerative  endocarditis.  The  mixture  of  white 
fibrous  and  elastic  tissue  in  great  abundance  at  the  valvular  reduplications, 
renders  those  parts  prone  to  disease  in  the  constitutional  states  of  the 
system  in  which  the  fibrous  textures  are  more  particularly  involved,  as  in 
rheumatism ;  and  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  endocarditis  arises  in  the 
course  of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  all  the  more  readily  the  greater  the 
number  of  joints  attacked.  About  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism  are  said  to  be  complicated  with  endocarditis  (Bam- 
berger). Bright's  disease  is  the  morbid  state  next  in  frequency  which  is 
complicated  with  endocarditis,  especially  the  acute  form  developed  after 
scarlet  fever.  Acute  infectious  disorders,  especially  puerperal  fever  and 
measles,  are  also  prone  to  be  complicated  with  endocarditis.  Wunderlich 
regards  measles  as  the  most  prolific  cause  of  endocarditis  next  to  rlieumatism. 
In  all  such  cases  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  irritant  which  sets  up 
the  inflammation,  acting  mainly  on  the  tissue  of  the  narrow  passages 
through  the  heart — its  orifices  and  valves — is  the  super-heated  blood  of 
the  fever-patient,  which  marks  the  intensity  of  the  fever  (Billroth, 
Weber,  Niemeyer).  Tear  and  wear  may  also  be  set  dowTi  as  a  cause. 
The  parts  afi"ected  are  the  parts  on  which  the  great  tear  and  wear  on  the 
action  of  the  heart  are  expended,  and  thus  they  are  proljably  the  first  to 
suffer,  owing  to  the  mutual  friction  of  the  valvular  edges  upon  each  other. 

(6.)  Mm-hid  Anatomy. — By  a  species  of  selection  (the  reasons  for  which 
are  in  a  great  measure  speculative),  the  coverings  of  the  orifices  and 
valvular  structures  of  the  heart  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  seat  of 
lesion  in  the  inflammation  of  the  internal  lining  membrane  of  that  organ. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  minute  structure  of  these  parts,  as  influencing  the 
arrangement  assumed  in  the  first  instance  by  morbid  deposits,  seems  to 
have  been  first  definitely  stated  and  illustrated  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson, 
[Lect.  Ixi.,  p.  275,  3rd  Edit.)  There  is  found  to  exist,  inclosed  between 
the  reduplications  of  the  endocardium,  a  quantity  of  fibrous  tissue.  An 
increase  in  its  amount  takes  place  at  the  centre  of  each  aortic  valve, 
forming  the  corpora  Arantii,  and  at  each  of  the  extremities  or  angles  of 
the  segments.  The  minute  exudations  which  are  formed  as  the  result 
of  the  inflammatory  process  in  the  endocardium  may  be  seen  to  arrange 
themselves  in  double  festoons,  suspended  as  if  from  the  corpora  Arantii, 
often  in  a  row,  like  a  string  of  beads,  along  the  line  of  union  of  the 
thick  portion  of  the  valve,  with  the  inner  convex  margin  of  its  two 
thinner  crescentic  portions,  forming  fringe-like  or  fibrinous  warty  out- 
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growths  or  excrescences.  The  repeated  attrition  of  the  opposed  surfaces 
of  the  valves  pushes  aside  the  exudation  from  the  thin  crescentic  portions 
of  each  valve  as  fast  as  it  is  deposited,  and  while  yet  plastic,  and  so  heaps 
it  up  along  those  boundary  lines  of  contact ;  "  just  as  a  thin  layer  of 
butter  on  a  board  would  be  displaced  and  heaped  up  in  a  little  curvi- 
linear ridge  by  the  pressure  of  one's  tliumb."  The  inner  arterial  tunics  and 
the  endocardium,  when  they  suifer  from  inflammation,  suffer  from  the 
parenchymatous  form,  most  important  in  pathology  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  65), 
namely,  that  form  in  which  active  disturbances  of  nutrition  are  pro- 
voked by  an  irritation ;  but  which,  instead  of  producing  an  exudation 
between  and  amongst  the  elements  of  the  tissues,  causes  a  sirrlling  of  the 
individual  normal  elements  themselves,  resulting  in  proliferation  of  their 
cells  and  increased  volume  of  the  part.  Thus,  the  general  result  arrived 
at  from  the  most  recent  observations  on  the  inflammatory  process  by 
Virchow,  Lister,  Turner,  Moxon,  and  Wilks,  especially  tend  to  confirm 
the  statements  of  the  late  John  Goodsir,  that  "  an  cx/planation  of  its  pheno- 
7)iena  is  not  to  he  looked  for  by  referring  them  to  actions  of  the  extreme  vessels, 
but  to  a  disturbance  of  the  forces  n-hich  natttrally  exist  in  the  extravasndar 
portions  of  the  inflamed  part"  (Anat.  and  Path.  Observations,  1845,  p.  43). 
The  inflammation  of  endocarditis  does  not  originate  in  the  deep  layers  of 
the  endocardium,  but  in  its  extravascular  and  superficial  minute  elements 
of  tissue ;  hence  silvery  opacity  is  the  first  permanent  change,  marking 
after  death  the  previous  existence  of  parenchymatous  inflammation. 
The  minute  elements  of  the  tissue  become  swollen — enlarged  individually, 
by  the  infiltration  of  a  liquid,  the  chemical  properties  of  which  resemble 
mucin — a  mucinous  inflammation,  the  fluid  of  which  coagulates  into  the  form 
of  threads  upon  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  A  vast  formation  (excessive 
germination)  of  new  cell-growth  at  once  commences,  each  new  growth,  as 
the  inflammation  advances,  rising  up  like  a  Phoenix  out  of  the  ashes  of 
the  old.  These  new  cells  become  organised  into  connective  tissue,  which 
often  develops  into  reddish  or  greyish-red  delicate  villi,  as  the  disease 
advances,  giving  the  endocardium  a  finely  granular  aspect,  or  covers  ifc 
with  coarse  granular  wart-like  papilla?,  firm  and  hard  at  their  base,  with 
round,  bulbous,  soft  and  gelatinous  free  ends.  These  constitute  the 
valvular  vegetations,  to  which  deposits  of  fibrine  from  the  blood  adhere, 
which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  vegetations  themselves.  In  some 
rare  cases  ulceration  takes  place — idcerative  endocarditis.  Enlargement, 
cloudiness,  and  excessive  germination  of  cells  go  on  with  such  activity 
that  the  tissue  softens  and  breaks  up,  producing  loss  of  substance  and 
ulceration  of  the  endocardium — a  condition  of  great  danger.  It  is  often 
the  starting-point  of  true  metastasis  by  embolism.  The  minuteness  and 
friability  of  the  parts  fixvour  the  penetration  of  the  softened  and  separated 
particles  into  the  smallest  capillary  blood-vessels  of  distant  parts,  such  as 
the  spleen,  kidney,  brain,  and  heart  (capillary  cmbolia),  and  hsemorrhagic 
infarction,  fibrinous  accumulation  (or  metastatic  abscess,  which  is  rare) 
may  be  the  result.  It  is  rare  for  the  blood-vessels  of  the  liver  or  the  lungs 
to  be  so  afi"ected  on  account  of  the  direction  and  mode  of  the  arterial 
connections.  If  particles  of  fibrinous  clots,  and  such  like  dibris  of  ulcera-  i 
tion,  pass  into  the  carotid  or  vertebral  arteries,  then,  according  as  the  I 
artery  of  the  brain  is  totally  or  partially  occluded,  will  be  the  formation  \ 
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of  haimorrhagic  foci  (capillary  apoplexy),  witli  their  consequences,  or 
partial  anseniia  may  result,  and  consequent  death  of  the  anaemic  part  of 
brain  {yelloiv  softening).  Similar  occlusion  of  a  large  blood-vessel  of  the 
extremities  may  lead  to  gangrene  of  the  fingers  or  toes. 

The  inflammation  hardly  ever  affects  the  whole  lining  of  the  heart,  but 
usually  is  limited  to  patches  of  varying  size ;  proceeding,  in  the  first 
instance,  mainly  from  the  valves  and  textures  composing  the  orifices.  At 
p)Ost-mortem  examinations,  reddening  of  the  texture  (the  result  of  imbibition 
merely  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood)  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
the  redness  of  inflammation,  which  it  is  only  possible  to  see  in  rare 
instances  (Rokitansky).  Redness  from  imbibition  is  quite  superficial, 
and  no  individual  vessels  (vasa  vaswum)  are  to  be  seen ;  but  reddening 
from  inflammation  exists  also  in  the  deep  as  well  as  superficial  parts,  and 
the  hand  lens  may  show  the  larger  capillaries  filled  with  blood  to  bursting 
(Forester).  The  prolonged  existence  of  the  inflammatory  state  ulti- 
mately thickens  and  hardens,  by  interstitial  deposit,  the  tissue  inclosed 
between  the  folds  of  the  serous  membrane  constituting  the  valves,  so  that 
their  action  is  much  impaired. 

Laceration  and  fissures  of  the  relaxed  and  softened  endocardium  some- 
times occur.  The  chordce  tendinice  may  give  way,  thus  obviously  and 
suddenly  interfering  with  the  tension  and  function  of  the  valve  (see  some 
cases  of  this  kind,  with  drawings,  in  the  records  of  the  Naval  Medical 
Department  for  1870).  Sometimes  the  lappet  of  a  valve,  or  one  surface 
of  it,  is  torn,  or  the  endocardium  giving  way  over  the  muscular  structure 
of  the  heart,  blood  may  be  forced  continuously  through  the  rupture,  so  as 
to  tear  asunder,  more  or  less,  the  cardiac  muscular  fibres,  and  so  produce 
a  true  acute  aneurism  of  the  heart.  Some  examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  in  the  Eoyal  Victoria 
Hospital  at  Netley.  These  aneurisms  are  circumscribed  sacs,  varying  in 
size  from  a  filbert  to  a  walnut,  bounded  at  its  entrance  by  a  torn  and 
ragged  endocardium,  its  walls  formed  by  the  forcibly  separated  fibres  of  the 
muscular  substance  compressed  against  the  pericardium. 

Symptoms. — (a.)  General. — The  patient  prefers  to  lie  on  his  back 
{dorsal  decubitus),  and  he  may  perhaps  incline  to  toss  about  with  his 
arms.  Pyrexia  may  prevail  of  a  specific  kind,  as  when  rheumatism,  Bright' s 
disease,  or  typhus  fever  is  present,  or  it  may  be  idiopathic  inflammatory  fever, 
associated  with  the  endocarditis.  So  long  as  the  cardiac  orifices  are  not 
seriously  obstructed,  and  no  obstruction  exists  in  the  lungs  from  pneu- 
monia or  bronchitis,  no  special  sensation  of  dyspnoea  is  complained  of. 
The  pulse  ranges  in  frecjuency  between  80  and  120;  and  it  has  been 
stated  by  Dr.  Taylor  even  to  lose  in  frequency  and  energy  at  the  outset 
of  the  affection,  a  result  which  may  be  due  to  the  infiltration  of  the  heart's 
texture  with  serous  fluid.  More  or  less  headache  may  prevail.  Generally, 
however,  the  patient  may  not  complain,  even  when  special  inquiry  is  made 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  heart. 

{h.)  Local. — A  more  extensive,  forcible,  and  abrupt  impulse  of  the 
heart  than  natural,  combined  with  endocardial  murmurs  of  a  soft,  low 
tone  and  blowing  sound,  in  a  febrile  state  of  the  system,  and  with 
cardiac  uneasiness,  are  signs  suggestive  of  the  probability  of  endo- 
carditis.   A  careful  study  of  the  development,  order  of  occurrence,  and 
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combination  of  the  general  symptoms  and  physical  signs,  can  alone 
convert  that  probability  into  a  certainty.  Discomfort  and  uneasiness  at 
the  heart,  with  more  or  less  palpitation,  may  be  present.  The  extent 
and  power  of  the  heart's  imjiulse  ought  to  be  examined  carefully  and 
repeatedly ;  and  the  conditions  which  tend  to  subdue  or  to  aggravate 
these  phenomena  ought  to  be  ascertained.  The  areas  of  the  heart's 
dulness,  both  superficial  (in  breadth)  and  deep-seated,  undergo  increase 
(BouiLLAUD,  Skoda,  Walshe).  Its  impulse  is  almost  always  more 
extended  and  stronger  than  natural  at  the  commencement,  till  infiltration 
of  tissue  takes  i^lace,  when  the  pulse  and  force  of  the  heart  become  small 
and  soft.  The  heart's  sounds  undergo  modifications  as  soon  as  the  tissue 
of  the  valv6s  Ijecome  changed  in  texture,  substance,  and  shape,  by  the 
jjroducts  of  inflammation.  The  murmurs  which  accompany  purely  acute 
endocarditis,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  frequency,  are — (1.)  Aortic 
obstructive;  (2.)  mitral  regurgitant;  (3.)  aortic  regurgitant (4.)  aortic 
obstructive  and  mitral  regurgitant  together  (Walshe).  (The  student  is 
referred  back  to  page  566,  et  seq.,  for  the  accoimt  of  the  sites  of  maximum 
intensity  where  these  murmurs  may  be  listened  to.) 

The  comparative  frequency  of  aortic  and  mitral  valve  disease  in  civil 
life  is  not  easy  to  estimate.  It  has  been  determined  with  more  or  leas 
accuracy  from  the  combined  observations  of  Drs.  Barclay,  Chambers,  and 
Ormerod,  as  tabulated  by  Dr.  Sibson.  The  mitral  valves  are  more  subject 
to  disease  than  the  aorfAc.  Aortic  valve  disease  with  hypertrophy  is  the 
commoner  form  in  the  army.  The  disease  is  often  limited  to  one  set  of 
valves,  but  it  is  more  often  common  to  both  valves  than  limited  to  either. 
Wlien  associated  with  acute  rheumatism,  the  endocarditis  affects  both  valves 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases ;  and  the  mitral  more  frequently  than  the 
aortic.  In  the  young,  who  are  subject  to  acute  rheumatism,  disease  of  the 
mitral  valve,  and  in  the  old,  who  are  subject  to  atheroma,  disease  of  the 
aortic  valve  predominates.  In  the  more  severe  cases  in  which  the  valve 
disease  is  itself  the  cause  of  death,  the  mitral  valve  disease  is  shown  to 
be  the  most  prone  to  go  on  to  a  fatal  issue  {Med.-Chir.  Review,  Oct.,  1854, 
p.  431).    But  aortic  regurgitation  is  the  most  swiftly  fatal. 

Diagnosis. — As  there  is  no  difference  in  character  between  the  murmur 
of  endocarditis  and  that  which  attends  established  valvular  disease,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  existence  of  endocarditis,  that  the 
murmur  shoidd  be  developed  under  observation  at  the  early  period  of  an  acute 
attack  (Walshe)  :  and  if  a  mitral  or  aortic  murmur  supervene  while  a  case 
of  acute  rheumatism  is  being  watched,  especially  if  there  be  congestion  and 
an  exjiression  of  anxiety  in  the  face,  with  distress  in  the  region  of  the 
heart  {not  caused  by  'pericarditis),  there  is  a  strong  probability  of  endo- 
carditis (Sibson).  The  substitution  of  an  abnormal  murmur  at  the  apex 
for  the  first  cardiac  sound  is  the  most  frequent  and  important  sign 
(Niemeyer).  But  the  symptoms  are  often  exceedingly  insidious  in  their 
origin  and  progress,  and  the  disease  is  rarely  simple,  being  generally 
combined  with  pericarditis.  Moreover,  as  the  general  constitutional 
symptoms  of  these  two  diseases  do  not  differ,  the  detection  of  endocarditis, 
per  se,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  practice.  Like  pericarditis,  it  is  often 
latent  (as  in  rheumatic  fever),  and  the  practitioner  is  surprised  by  his 
patient  showing  symptoms  of  valvular  disease  after  an  apparently  perfect 
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recovery  from  fever  (Stokes).  A  murmur  _per  se  is  no  sufficient  evidence 
of  endocarditis.  Stokes,  Sibson,  and  Graves  have  each  of  them  recorded 
cases  where  mitral,  and  still  more  often  aortic,  murmurs  have  been  generated, 
when  no  valvular  disease  existed, — in  cases  of  fever,  in  a  case  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart,  and  in  a  case  of  pericardial  adhesion.  These 
murmurs  have  also  been  recorded  during  life,  when  no  trace  of  valve 
disease  was  observed  after  death  (Drs.  Bakclay,  Maekham,  Chambers, 
W.  T.  Gairdner,  and  Sibson).  As  in  pericarditis,  it  is  important  tO' 
recognise  the  friction-sound  pathognomonic  of  its  existence  (apart  from  any 
endocardial  murmur  with  Avhich  it  might  be  confounded) ;  so  in  endo- 
carditis it  is,  if  possible,  still  more  important  to  detect  endocardial  mur- 
murs when  masked  by  pericarditis,  for  the  grazing  sounds  of  the  latter 
disease  may  altogether  mask  those  of  the  valve  murmurs.  The  principles 
on  which  the  diagnosis  is  to  be  effected  are  involved  in  the  facts  that 
friction- sounds  of  pericarditis  are  limited  to  the  heart's  region  (Stokes)  ; 
while  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  and  the  murmurs  which  attend  the  lesions 
of  its  valves,  are  propagated  in  certain  determinate  directions ;  and  while 
they  are  heard  in  maximum  intensity  at  certain  points,  more  or  less 
defined,  they  may  be  detected  by  following  the  line  of  propagation  at 
points  beyond  the  mere  limits  or  region  of  the  heart  itself  Upon  these 
grounds  data  are  furnished  by  which  to  distinguish  the  murmurs  of  endo- 
carditis. (See  p.  566,  et  seq.,  ante.)  They  must  be  looked  for  in  suspicious 
cases  from  day  to  day  beyond  the  region  of  the  heart ;  and  if  a  systolic  mitral 
murmur  is  heard  extending  an  inch  and  a  half  beyond  the  nipple,  it  is 
most  probably  due  to  mitral  regurgitation  (Sibson).  The  detection  of  an 
aortic  murmur  with  pericarditis  is  much  more  difficult,  because  the  friciion- 
somd,  frottement,  or  "to  and  fro"  sound,  often  mounts  to  the  top  of  the 
sternum.  The  aortic  murmurs  are  therefore  to  be  listened  to  in  the  line 
of  the  natural  propagation  of  the  aortic  sounds ;  and  if  an  amiic  mur- 
mir  exists,  it  can  only  be  distinguished  in  the  neck — the  best  point  for 
examination  being  just  above  the  sternum,  a  little  to  the  right,  over  the 
innominate  artery.  If,  after  listening  to  the  first  sound,  the  second  sound 
be  observed  to  follow  clearly  and  distinctly,  the  chances  are  that  there  is 
310  affection  of  the  aortic  valves,  even  if  there  be  a  loud  systolic  murmur, 
li,  however,  the  second  sound  be  indistinct,  inaudible,  or  prolonged,  or 
leplaced  by  a  diastolic  murmur,  aortic  endocarditis  may  be  suspected  or 
detected  (Sibson).  (The  student  is  requested  to  contrast  p.  566,  et  seq., 
"irith  these  statements.)  As  far  as  the  immediate  practical  value  of  the 
information  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  be  really  unimportant  where  the 
exact  seat  of  the  murmur  is.  It  is  of  no  practical  importance,  for  example, 
in  the  first  instance,  whether  the  murmur  proceeds  from  a  "mitral,  a 
tricuspid,  or  a  semilunar  valve,  or  whether  it  may  l^e  due  to  a  contraction, 
or  a  dilatation,  an  ossification,  a  permanent  patency,  or  a  warty  excrescence." 
The  practical  points  to  be  determined,  in  the  first  instance,  reduce  them- 
J^elves  to  two — namely.  First,  "  Do  the  murmurs  proceed  from  an  organic 
cause'?"  Second,  "What  is  the  vital  and  physical  condition  of  the  texture 
;o{  the  heart  itself  with  which  they  are  associated?"  For  subsequent 
liractical  purposes  the  limits  of  inquiry  may  be  circumscribed  to  the 
i  ccognition  of  the  occurrence  of  contraction  or  of  dilatation  of  the  orifices, 
I'Gcause  both  of  these  conditions  are  attended  with  a  permanently  open 
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state  and  permanent  valvular  disease.  While  the  occurrence  of  murmurs 
and  theii"  nature,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  developed, 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  establish  the  existence  of  an  endocarditis, 
the  condition  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  must  be  the  great 
guide  in  prognosis  and  treatment.  The  vital  and  mechanical  state  of  the 
heart's  cavities  must  be  ascertained.  The  action  of  the  heart  must  be 
carefully  noticed  at  different  times,  as  to  whether  its  force  and  vigour  are 
above  or  below  the  natural  standard — whether  it  is  liable  to  excitement 
from  slight  causes — and  whether  it  tends  to  regular  or  irregular  action,  as 
regards  rhythm  or  frequency  of  revolutions.  An  extremely  feeble  pulse, 
with  scanty  filling  of  the  arteries,  implies  implication  of  the  texture  of  the 
heart.  The  duration  and  origin  of  the  disease  must  be  ascertained;  and 
how  far  the  brain,  kidneys,  or  spleen  suffer  from  the  mechanical  or  vital 
effects  of  the  lesion  (Stokes). 

Another  class  of  symptoms  and  results  are  apt  to  be  associated  with 
endocarditis  and  valvular  disease,  as  when  the  products  of  inflammation 
poison  or  spoil  the  blood,  which  are  cast  off  in  small  fragments  into  the 
blood  stream  (multiple  cmhulism).  Rigors,  heat  of  skin,  profuse  perspira- 
tion recurring  irregularly,  dull,  earthy-yellow  discoloration  of  the  skin 
(not  of  the  conjunctivie),  diarrhoea,  more  or  less  bilious,  pinched  anxious 
countenance,  intense  prostration,  and  muttering  delirium,  are  the  symp- 
toms which  announce  this  untoward  occurrence  (Walshe.)  Secondary 
deposits  in  spleen,  kidney,  or  the  brain  are  the  records  of  its  morbid 
anatomy.  But  these  secondary  deposits  may  not  be  the  direct 
result  of  existing  endocarditis.  Virchow,  Kirkes,  Simpson,  and  Eoki- 
tansky  have  shown  how  the  fibrinous  coagula,  which  have  become 
permanently  attached  to  the  valves,  covering  the  vegetations  upon  them, 
may  become  worn  away  superficially,  and  taken  into  the  blood  in  fine 
-particles,  thus  leading  to  secondary  coagula  (as  shown  at  p.  604)  in  the 
•capillaries  of  the  spleen  and  kidneys,  to  obliteration  of  these  vessels, 
"Infarcts"  or  wedges  of  fibrine  thus  accumulate.  In  the  capillaries  of  the 
brain  they  lead  to  softening,  and  sometimes  to  sudden  death.  Vegetation 
may  be  growing  in  rank  luxuriance  over  the  valves,  and  yet  there  may  be 
no  prsecordial  distress,  no  local  symptom  of  any  sort  to  awaken  suspicion 
of  mischief.  But  the  physical  signs  are  ever  changing  from  day  to  day, 
in  correspondenc(^  with  increasing  changes  in  the  form,  site,  and  volume 
of  the  vegetations.  The  systemic  phenomena  are,  severe  pyrexia,  and  if 
infection  (mycosis  or  micrococci  ?)  be  present,  then  symptoms  of  septicseraia 
will  follow,  wit}i  delirium  and  petechijB,  the  result  of  capillary  embolism. 
The  fever  and  temperature  (105°  and  upwards)  is  of  the  hectic  or 
)-cmittent  type. 

Prognosis. — So   far   as   endocarditis   is   concerned,    the  immediate 
prognosis  is  similar  to  that  stated  under  pericarditis;  but  the  future  ^ 
changes  of  life  being  prolonged  depend  upon  the  lesions  which  remain  per- 
manent.    Lesions  of  the  valves  are  the  most  common  result  {valvular 
diseases  of  the  heari).    After  an  attack  of  endocarditis,  there  may  be  no  , 
defect  of  valves  capable  of  physical  recognition.    The  valve-texture  may  , 
be  nevertheless  damaged,  so  that  shrinking,  atrophy,  and  retraction  of  the 
damaged  tissue,  commencing  gradually,  progresses  very  slowly.  No  \-alvular  , 
disease  may  appear  for  months  after  an  attack  of  endocarditis ;  and  any 
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pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  which  may  have  attended  such  an  attack 
may  be  quite  forgotten.  If  valvular  lesion  is  fully  established,  and 
remains  persistent,  hypertrophy  is  certain  to  follow,  and  the  danger  will  be 
the  greater  in  proportion  as  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  predomi- 
nates over  hypertrophy.  Under  all  circumstances  dilatation  is  a  most 
serious  disease;  increasing  directly  as  the  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the 
cavities  over  the  thickness  of  their  walls ;  as  the  softness  and  flabbiness  of 
the  heart's  tissue ;  and  as  the  general  deficiency  of  tone  in  the  system  and 
impoverishment  of  the  blood.  Once  dropsy  has  supervened,  life  can  with 
difficulty  be  prolonged  beyond  twelve  or  eighteen  months.  The  usual 
termination  of  endocarditis  is  death  from  the  resulting  lesions  of  the  valves; 
and  it  is  rare  for  a  patient  to  die  suddenly  from  endocarditis  alone,  unless 
in  the  course  of  BricjMs  disease.  The  fatal  results  do  not  usually  ensue 
until  a  lapse  of  years,  when  the  valves,  though  acting  normally  and 
efficiently  for  a  time,  at  last  begin  to  undergo  changes,  and  become  so 
deformed  that  their  functions  are  at  last  impaired,  and  valvular  disease  is 
confirmed.  An  extremely  feeble  pulse,  with  scanty  filling  of  the  arteries, 
is  a  bad  sign,  showing  that  the  muscle- texture  of  the  heart  itself  is 
implicated.  Rigors  are  an  unfavourable  sign ;  also  sudden  swelling  of 
spleen,  pain  in  that  region,  vomiting  and  albuminuria,  or  hemiplegia — the 
signs  of  true  metastasis.  If  neither  aortic  lesion,  hypertrophy,  nor  dilata- 
tion results,  the  tissue  of  the  heart  itself  may  be  so  impaired  as  to  lead 
to  softening,  like  what  occurs  in  tj^phoid  and  typhus  fevers,  scurvy,  or 
purpura.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  tissue  is  also  a  result  to  be 
apprehended.  The  valuable  medical  reports  of  St.  George's  Hospital, 
London,  prepared  by  Drs.  A.  W.  Barclay  and  Rogers,  contain  the 
following  statistics  relative  to  the  percentage  of  mortality  among  hospital 
'patients  from  diseases  of  the  heart  during  a  period  of  six  years,  given  in 
the  order  of  increasing  mortality — namely,  fiom  hypertrophy,  60'5 ;  from 
dilatation,  52'1  ;  from  pericarditis,  34*8;  from  valvular  disease,  24'5 ;  from 
endMarditis,  9-19. 

Treatment. — No  defined  line  of  treatment  can  be  laid  down  suitable 
for  all  cases ;  because  the  circumstances  under  which  endocarditis  occurs 
are  extremely  varied.  What  has  been  written  relative  to  pericarditis 
applies  equally  to  endocarditis  ;  but  the  management  of  cases  in  which  the 
patients  su0"er  from  valvular  lesions  and  their  immediate  consequences 
demands  the  adoption  of  various  lines  of  treatment.  Stimulants  are 
generally  called  for  in  large  quantities ;  and  digitalis  also  may  be  necessary 
if  the  action  of  the  heart  is  weak  and  failing.  When  endocarditis  seems 
lapsing  into  the  chronic  stage,  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  liqucr 
potassce,  combined  with  bitter  tonics  and  abundant  nutriment,  are  to  be 
I'ecommended.  Alkalies  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  are  to  be  given  with 
free  stimulation  by  alcohoUcs  in  cases  of  obstruction  from  blood  coagulation 
111  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  Cases  of  malignant,  infective,  or  ulcerative 
I  ndocarditis  (attended  with  fever  and  pysemic  symptoms  in  which  retinal 
limmorrhages  are  almost  invariable),  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  cases  of  septicaemia.  They  constitute  the  diphtheritic  endocardiiis 
of  the  Germans,  some  septic  source  poisoning  the  blood  (Vol.  I.,  p.  799, 
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CHRONIC  DISEASE  OF  THE  VALVES  AND  ORIFICES  OF  THE  HEART. 

Latin  Eq.,  Morhis  Valvarum;  French  Eq.,  Maladies  des  Valvules; 
German  Eq.,  Klappenkmnkheiten ;  Italian  Eq.,  Malattie  delle 
Valvolve. 

Definition. — Lesions  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  or  of  its  orifices,  coming  on 
fan'  the  most  part  insidiously,  and  which,  persisting,  induce  ohstructimi  or 
regurgitation,  tending  to  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  with  congestion 
of  the  pidmonary  and  systemic  capillaries,  oedema,  anasarca,  and  dropsy. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — The  term  "chronic  valvular  disease"  is 
sometimes  used  to  distinguish  chronic  lesions  of  the  valves  of  the  heart 
from  "chronic  endocarditis;"  for  it  has  been  already  shown  that  the  valves 
and  orifices  of  the  heart  are  often  damaged  by  this  affection.  Chronic 
valvular  disease  may  be  very  insidiously  established  as  a  local  expression 
of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  or  chronic  rheumatism  or  gout,  and  in  such 
forms  of  constitutional  derangement  of  the  system  as  are  associated  with 
imperfect  nutrition  of  the  body. 

(b.)  Morhid  Anatomy. — The  lesions  to  which  valve  disease  may  be  referred 
are  of  the  following  varieties: — (1.)  Vegetations;  (2.)  Fibroid  thickening;' 
(3.)  Atheromatous  and  calcareous  degeneration;  (4.)  Aneurism;  (5.)  Laceration; 
(6.)  Simple  dilatation  of  orifice  ;  (7.)  Malfwrnatims. 

Symptoms. — The  exact  lesion  which  causes  chronic  disease  of  the  valves 
or  orifices  must  generally,  however,  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture;  and 
it  is  not  of  so  much  practical  importance  to  determine  the  lesion  as  it 
is  to  determine  whether  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause  obstruction  to 
the  flow  of  blood,  or  to  permit  of  its  regurgitation.  One  or  other  of 
'these  conditions  is  indicated  by  an  endocardial  murmur,  the  persistence  of 
which  points  to  a  condition  which  must  lead  to  cardiac  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation.  Nevertheless,  disease  at  the  various  orifices  operates  differently 
the  one  from  the  other  in  many  particulars,  a  resum6  of  which  is  here 
given  from  the  writings  of  Drs.  Fuller,  Foster,  Gairdner,  Hilton  Fagge, 
and  Fothergill. 

Aortic  obstruction  (one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  valvular  disease) 
has  little  effect  in  producing  engorgement  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  or 
general  systemic  congestion  and  dropsy;  except  when  it  induces  dilatation 
of  the  left  ventricle,  and  so  causes  the  mitred  valve  to  become  so  inefficient 
as  to  permit  of  regurgitation.  The  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  is  the 
turning-point  in  these  cases.  So  long  as  the  hypertrophy  is  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  obstruction  at  the  aortic  orifice  all  goes  on  well.  When  the 
obstruction  is  no  longer  compensated  for  in  this  way,  the  ventricle  begins 
to  dilate.  Each  systole  leaves  a  little  blood  in  the  left  ventricle ;  the  left 
auricle  is  no  longer  able  to  empty  itself  completely,  and  dilates  under  the 
accumulated  blood  :  gradually,  pulmonary  and  systemic  obstruction  begin 
to  appear.  Aortic  obstruction  is  the  least  rapidly  fatal  form  of  chronic 
valvular  disease,  because  its  mode  of  compensation — hypertrophy  of  left 
ventricle — is  the  simplest  (Foster).  It  is  a  question  of  increased  power ; 
and  as  the  contracting  action  of  interstitial  inflammation  of  the  valves  and 
orifice  is  very  gradual,  the  muscular  hypertrophy  can  keep  pace  with  the 
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changes ;  and  is  usually,  therefore,  the  most  perfectly  compensatory,  and 
lasts  longest.  The  character  of  the  pulse  is  not  materially  altered,  except 
in  -well-marked  cases,  when  it  becomes  slower ;  but  when  the  action  of 
the  heart  is  forcible,  and  the  obstruction  is  rough,  excessive  eddying  of 
the  blood  may  be  produced,  causing  a  thrill  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  and 
in  the  track  of  the  aorta  and  its  branches.  The  peculiarity  seen  in  the 
pulse-tracing  from  the  sphygmograph  consists  in  an  obliquity  or  break  of 
the  line  of  ascent,  which  marks  the  greater  duration  of  the  ventricular 
systole,  and  the  gradual  entry  of  the  blood  into  the  vessels.  In  the 
following  tracing  (Fig.  37)  from  Dr.  B.  Foster  these  characters  are 
shown : — 

Fig.  37.  * 

Mitral  ohstrudion,  although  less  common  than  mitral  regurgitation,  is 
(now  that  its  physical  signs  have  been  elucidated)  recognised  much  more 
frequently  than  formerly.  The  lesion  induces  dilatation  of  the  left 
auricle ;  and  hypertrophy  of  this  cavity  and  of  the  right  ventricle  more 
especially,  is  the  means  of  compensation.  This  compensating  hyper- 
trophy, although  it  may  defer  for  a  long  time  systemic  serous  engorgement, 
cannot  prevent  a  certain  amount  of  pulmonary  congestion.  Hence,  severe 
cough,  dyspnoea  (attacks  of  cardiac  asthma),  and  severe  palpitations  are 
common.  Congestion  and  oedema  of  the  lungs,  and  not  unfrequently 
pulmonary  apoplexy,  are  the  ordinary  modes  of  death.    In  some  cases. 


Fig.  38.  t 


Fig.  39.  t 

especially  in  younger  patients,  the  lesion  may  be  tolerated  for  years.  In 
such  cases  the  compensation  effected  by  the  right  ventricle  is  nearly 
perfect,  the  pulse  remains  regular,  but  soft  and  of  low  tension,  easily 
altered  in  form,  or  suppressed  by  any  excessive  pressure  on"  the  spring  of 

1    *  Pulse-trace  of  aortic  obstruction  (Dr.  B.  Foster). 
+  Pulse-tracing  of  mitral  obstruction  (Dr.  B.  Foster). 

J  Pulse-tracing  of  mitral  obstruction  (developed  stage),  in  which  the  orificefocly 
admitted  the  top  of  the  little  finger  (Dr.  B.  Foster). 
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the  sphygmograph  (Fig.  38).  In  these  cases  the  symptoms  are,  shortness 
of  breath,  troublesome  cough,  occasional  severe  palpitations,  and  great 
inability  for  any  muscular  exertion.  In  the  later  and  more  developed 
stages  of  the  disease  the  pulse  is  markedly  irregular  (Fig.  39),  and  all 
the  general  symptoms  are  worse. 

The  pathognomonic  indication  of  contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice  is  a 
^'■presystolic  "  or  "  auricular  systolic  "  murmur  (Fauvel,  Gairdner,  Hilton 
Fagge).  Of  the  characters  of  this  murmur  Dr.  Fagge  gives  the  following 
account: — "(1.)  The  first  and  most  important,  although  not  an  essential, 
quality  of  a  direct  mitral  murmur,  is  its  ^^kce  in  the  cardiac  rhythm.  It  is 
'jwesystolic,'  and  its  relation  can  probably  be  exj)ressed  in  no  way  so  well 
as  by  a  diagram,  after  the  manner  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Gairdner 
(Fig.  40).   (2.)  The  direct  mitral  murmur  has  a  special  seat.   It  is  loudest 
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Fig.  40.  * 


over  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  is  generally  confined  to  the  region  of  the 
apex.  It  is  inaudible  or  scarcely  audible  at  the  base,  and  is  very  rarely 
carried  round  the  axilla  to  the  back.  (3.)  The  quality  of  a  direct  mitral 
-murmur  is,  in  most  cases,  peculiar.  It  has  a  rough,  churning,  or  'grinding' 
character,  which  enables  the  auscultator  to  suspect  its  nature  and  origin. 
It  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  markedly  palpable  thrill,  or  ' frSmissement 
cataire'"  (Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  XVI.,  3rd  Series,  1871). 

Obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  is  a  very  rare  lesion ;  and  tricuspid 
wifice  obstruction  is  also  very  rare. 

Aortic  regurgitation,  from  incompetency  of  the  sigmoid  valves,  is  one  of 
the  most  common  and  most  swiftly  fatal  of  aU  forms  of  valvular  diseases. 
The  heart  finds  compensation  in  excessive  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of 
the  left  ventricle  (the  true  "  cor  bovimim  ").  By  these  changes  an  extra 
quantity  of  blood  is  thrown  into  the  aorta  at  each  systole,  and  the  regurgi- 
tation of  a  portion  of  this  extra  charge  can  consequently  take  place 
without  materially  disordering  the  normal  balance  between  the  arterial 
and  venous  blood.  The  occurrence  of  too  great  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle  and  degeneration  of  its  muscle  is,  however,  almost  inevitable ; 
for,  as  the  coronary  arteries  are  mainly  filled  in  health  during  the  diastole 
of  the  ventricle  by  the  recoil  of  blood  from  the  closed  aortic  valves, 
insufficiency  of  these  valves  has  a  direct  influence  in  impeding  the  coronary 
circulation  and  diminishing  the  blood  supply  to  the  hypertrophied  muscle. 

*  Diagram  to  show  position  of  "presystolic"  or  ^'auricular  sijs'.oUc"  murmur 
(Gaikdner,  Fagge). 
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Hence,  gradual  degeneration  of  the  walls  and  dilatation  of  the  cavity 
follow.  After  a  time,  the  mitral  valve  becomes  incompetent,  and  the  pul- 
monary and  systemic  circulation  become  rapidly  embarrassed  (Fothergill, 
Foster).  But  Drs.  Clifford  AUbutt  and  Stone  do  not  admit  such  relations 
of  aortic  regurgitation  to  the  coronary  circulation.  They  deny  that  the 
coronary  circulation  is  influenced  by  the  integrity  of  the  aortic  valves  in 
any  important  respect :  for  the  pressure  upon  given  square  areas  of  surface 
above  and  below  the  semilunar  valves  is  equal,  and  whether  these  valves 
be  present  and  efficient,  or  be  absent,  the  tension  is  equal  at  any  and  all 
points.  They  contend  that  systolic  failure  in  aortic  regurgitation  must  be 
sought  for  in  causes  other  than  differential  pressure  at  the  mouths  of  the 
coronary  arteries;  such  as  in  atheromatous  or  embolic  blocking  at  the 
mouths  of  these  vessels  {Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  June  5,  1880,  p.  840).  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  admit  that  the  coronary  arteries  are  filled  at 
the  moment  of  cardiac  systole  when  the  heart  is  contracted  and  hardened. 
They  can  only  be  injected  at  the  moment  of  aortic  si/stole  or  recoil ;  and 
the  closure  of  the  valves  and  their  competency  are  necessary  to  maintain 
the  blood  pressure  required  for  this.  Hence,  integrity  of  two  valves  is 
better  than  if  all  were  diseased.  For  this  reason  amongst  others  there 
are  many  recognisable  degrees  of  favourableness  of  aortic  regurgitation 
depending  on  the  amount  of  aortic  second  sound  still  appreciable  (Dr. 
Douglas  Powell,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  June  19,  1880), 

Aortic  regurgitation  is  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  and  very  character- 
istic pulse-beat.  The  prolonged  swell  imparted  to  the  blood  at  each 
systole  is  not  sustained  by  the  perfect  closure  of  the  valves.  The  waves 
of  blood  are  short  and  abrupt ;  the  pulse  jerks  and  leaps,  and  gives  a 
sensation  as  if  successive  balls  of  blood  were  being  shot  suddenly  under 
the  finger.  These  peculiarities  are  consequences  of  the  low  arterial  tension 
which  the  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  ventricle  during  its  diastole 
produces.  The  traces  of  aortic  patency  given  by  the  sphygmograph  are 
marked  by  abnormally  great  amplitude.  The  vertical  line  of  ascent  marks 
the  sudden  ventricular  contraction  ;  and  is  often  abruptly  terminated  by  a 
sharp-pointed  process  (Fig.  41,  Dr.  Foster).  The  summit  of  the  pulsation- 
trace  is  in  many  cases  very  short ;  but  in  others  it  presents  a  horizontal  or 


Fig.  4L* 

curved  line,  especially  if  any  constriction  of  the  aortic  orifice  exists,  or 
other  cause  producing  delay  of  the  passage  of  the  blood  into  the  vessels.  The 
distinctive  features  of  aortic  regurgitation  are  to  be  found  in  the  line  of 

*  Pulse-tracing  of  aortic  regurgitation  (Dr.  B.  Foster). 
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descent.  There  are  often  one  or  more  extra  secondary  waves.  The  first 
secondary  wave  occui's  earlier  than  in  the  normal  trace,  and  the  notch 
which  precedes  if  is  often  very  much  exaggerated.  But  the  main 
characteristic  is  the  suddenness  of  the  fall  of  the  line  of  descent,  and  the  com- 
paratively small  si:e  of  the  second  secondary  wave  oi'  true  dicrotism  (Dr.  Foster). 
Dr.  Sanderson  gives  a  different  explanation  {Brit.  Med.  Journal,  July  20, 
1867,  p.  40).  "Fig.  42  represents  the 
pulse  of  a  middle-aged  man,  who  had 
acute  rheumatism  several  times  during 
eight  years.  When  the  tracing  was  taken 
he  was  suffering  from  extreme  orthopnoea 
and  prsecordial  pain.  The  impulse  of  the 
heart  was  to  the  left  of  the  mammary 
line,  and  occupied  a  space  as  large  as  the 
palm  of  one's  hand.  A  loud  diastohc 
Fig.  42.*  hruit  was  heard  at  the  fourth  cartilage, 

and  a  systolic  bellows-sound  over  the  aorta. 
Posteriorly,  there  was  dulness  at  both  bases,  and  abundant  subcrepitant 
r&les  in  inspiration.  There  could,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  case,  which  soon  terminated  fatally.  After  death,  it  was  found  that 
the  aortic  valve  was  so  altered  that  the  most  copious  regurgitation  of  blood 
must  have  taken  place  during  each  diastolic  period.  In  this  case  the  pulse 
exhibits  characters  which  are  not  met  with,  excepting  in  connection  with 
aortic  incompetence."  These  do  not  consist,  as  is  often  sui^posed, 
in  the  unusual  verticality  of  the  expansion;  for,  as  has  been  already 
seen,  this  peculiarity  may  be  produced  by  merely  functional  dis- 
order. The  distinctive  peculiarity  consists  in  the  collapse.  The  tracing 
shows  that  the  artery  becomes  completely  emptied  during  the  interval 
between  each  beat  and  its  successor;  so  that  the  diastolic  expansion  is  no 
longer  indicated.  The  explanation  is,  that  immediately  after  the  heart 
has  ceased  to  contract,  the  blood  injected  into  the  aorta  rushes  back  into 
the  relaxed  ventricle ;  so  that,  although  the  arterial  equilibrium  is  for  a 
moment  disturbed,  it  is  almost  immediately  re-established,  the  excess  of 
pressure  in  the  gTeat  arteries  being  at  once  relieved.  In  other  M'ords,  the 
elastic  force  for  diastolic  expansion  is  wasted  in  regurgitation. 

Mitral  regurgitation  is  the  most  common  of  chronic  valvular  diseases.  It 
depends  for  compensation  mainly  on  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  and  dilatation  of  the  left  auricle  also  i 
occur,  leading  to  systolic  auricular  impulse  at  the  second  intercostal  space, 
by  admitting  transmission  of  impulse  from  the  ventricle.  When  excessive, 
it  causes  a  vibration,  a  thrill,  or  a  purring  tremor, 
perceptible  on  the  chest  walls  in  the  cardiac  ■ 
region,  which  is  not  transmitted  along  the  aorta 
or  great  vessels.  The  pulse-tracing  (Fig.  43)  : 
differs  from  the  normal  dotted  line  principally  in 
the  depth  and  amplitude  of  the  diastolic  notch.  It  closely  resembles  the 
undulating  pulse  of  typhus  (Fig.  44).    In  the  one  disease  the  contractile 


Pulse  of  aortic  regurgitation. — H.  E.,  aged  36. 
t  Dicrotic  feeble  pulse  of  mitral  regurgitation. 
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force  is  iveakened,  in  the  other  it  is  wasted.  The  effect  is  the  same :  the 
systole  is  ineffectual  (Sanderson). 

Fig.  44.* 

When  regurgitation  is  combined  with  obstruction,  from  contraction  of 
the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  the  left  auricle  becomes  hypertrophied  as 
well  as  dilated ;  and  this  additional  lesion  always  diminishes  the  irregularity 
of  the  pulse  characteristic  of  pure  mitral  regurgitation.  The  tracing  from 
the  sphygmograph  is  as  follows  (Figs.  45  and  46,  B.  Foster), 


Fig.  45. t 


Fig.  46.1 


I 


Fig.  47  shows  a  pulse  seen  in  rheumatic  valvular  disease,  with  large 
mitral  regurgitation.  The  heart  acts  irregularly.  At  times  the  ventricle 
contracts  effectually ;  at  other  times  the  systolic  expansion  of  the  arteries 


Fig.  4  7.§ 

is  imperfect  and  abbreviated,  in  consequence  of  which  the  mean  arterial 
tension  declines.  The  pulse  then  assumes  a  form  which  is  as  dicrotic  as 
that  of  typhus;  so  much  so,  that  its  double  character  can  be  readily  recog- 
"  by  the  finger  (Dr.  Sanderson).  Mitral  regurgitation  interferes  with 
j  the  circulation  through  the  lungs,  producing  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  other 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  congestion.  Pulmonary  apoplexy  is  common. 
I  The  pulse  is  irregular  in  rhythm,  and  unequal  in  force  and  fulness. 

Regurgitation  through  the  pulmonary  orifice  is  so  rare  that  its  effects  have 
Iscarcely  been  verified  by  clinical  observation. 

Regurgitation  through  the  tricuspid  orifice,  although  rare  as  a  primary 
*  Typical  mitral  regurgitant  pulse-trace  (Dr.  B.  Foster). 

+  Less  irregular  form  of  mitral  regurgitant  pulse -trace  wlien  some  obstruction  is 
ssociated  with  tlie  regurgitation  (Dr.  B.  Foster). 
+  Irregular  pulse  of  pure  mitral  regurgitation  (Foster). 
"  Pulse  of  mitral  valve  regurgitation  (Sanderson). 
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disease,  is  not  uncommon  as  a  consequence  of  dilatation  of  the  right 
ventricle,  which  then  becomes  hypertrophied,  the  right  auricle  dilated,  the 
venm  cava}  distended,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  congestion  of  the  systemic 
and  cerebral  capillary  circulation.  Well-marked  systolic  pulsation  of  the 
liver  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  certain  signs  of  regurgitation 
through  the  tricuspid  orifice,  especially  when  combined  with  pulsation  in 
the  jugular  veins  (Dr.  Frederick  Taylor). 

The  Symptoms  of  chronic  valvular  disease  mainly  depend  on  the  impedi- 
ments offered  to  the  pulmonic  and  systemic  capillary  circulation.  In  the 
more  advanced  stages  all  forms  of  valvular  mischief  end  in  a  certain 
amount  of  capillary  engorgement ;  and  therefore  all  forms  of  chronic 
valvular  disease  have  many  symptoms  in  common.  Oppression  at  the 
chest,  breathlessness,  speedy  exhaustion  on  exertion,  a  general  sense  of 
lassitude,  headache,  restless  and  disturbed  sleej),  with  frequent  starting 
and  frightful  dreams,  cough,  palpitation,  dropsy,  occasional  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  and  sometimes  severe  angina,  are  amongst  the  earher 
phenomena.  The  cough  is  due  to  pulmonary  engorgement,  and  varies 
with  the  amount  of  mitral  obstruction  or  regurgitation.  Dyspnoea,  while 
it  is  an  early  and  constant  symptom  of  mitral  lesions,  is  frequently  absent 
in  affections  of  the  aortic  valves  until  the  later  stages.  Albuminuria  is 
then  not  uncommon,  generally  preceded  by  scanty  urine,  of  a  high  colour, 
high  in  gravity,  and  loaded  with  urates.  The  scanty  urine  indicates  the 
low  arterial  tension,  causing  insufficient  pressure  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
Malpighian  bodies.  The  albumen  points  to  the  venous  engorgement  of 
the  kidney.  Thus,  the  urine  of  cardiac  albuminuria  differs  from  that 
depending  on  chronic  renal  disease. 

The  dyspn(ea  of  cardiac  disease  is  peculiar  and  characteristic.  It  is 
rather  a  breathlessness  than  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  of  a  panting,  gasping 
character.  Oppression,  rather  than  tightness,  is  complained  of,  with  a 
strangling,  choking-throat  feeling.  The  breathing  is  always  accelerated, 
and  the  dyspnoea  is  intolerant  of  movement,  or  of  any  exertion  whatever. 
These  are  often  the  only  circumstances  under  which  dyspnoea  is  felt.  As 
long  as  the  patient  remains  at  rest  there  may  not  be  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  dyspnoea,  but  the  moment  any  exertion  is  made  the  breath  is  gone. 
It  is  also  intolerant  of  the  recumbent  posture,  hence  the  name  "ortJwpnm" 
which  signifies  "upright  breathing,"  the  j^atient  being  compelled  to  sit 
erect  in  order  to  breathe.  In  extremely  severe  cases  the  patient  may  not 
lie  down  for  many  days  and  nights ;  and  should  he  momentarily  fall  off 
into  a  dose,  he  is  instantly  awakened  by  a  sense  of  impending  suffocation, 
and  is  in  a  death-struggle  for  breath.  No  suffering  can  compare  with 
this.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  patient  longs  for  the  sleep  of  death. 
"  It  were  indeed  a  sad  story,  to  tell  how  patients  with  disease  of  the  heart 
die — the  tragedies,  so  to  say,  of  the  medical  wards  of  our  large  hospitals. 
.  .  .  How  some,  wrung  with  pain,  have  struggled  in  the  week-long 
agony  of  death.  How  some  have  for  days  together  fixed  themselves  in 
the  most  fantastic  postures,  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  find  relief; 
some  leaning  forward,  resting  their  hands  on  a  stool,  to  catch  a  few 
minutes'  sleep ;  some  on  their  hands  and  knees,  till  the  approach  of  death, 
blunting  their  sensations,  allowed  them  to  lie  down — a  sure  sign  of  coming 
dissolution"  (Dr.  Ormerod). 
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The  dropsy  of  cardiac  disease  is  usually  a  late  occurrence.  It  makes  its 
appearance  as  cedema  or  anasarca,  very  partial  and  slight  at  first — a  puffi- 
ness  merely  of  the  eyelids,  or  more  frequently  slight  oedema  of  the  ankles. 
By  slow  degrees  it  ascends,  and  ultimately  involves  the  upper  extremities 
and  the  face,  the  scrotum  in  men  and  the  labia  in  females  becoming 
enormously  swollen.  Towards  the  close,  effusion  is  apt  to  occur  into  one 
or  both  pleura,  but  ascites  is  not  common.  The  first  appearance  of  dropsy 
marks  an  eventful  period  in  the  progress  of  cardiac  disease.  It  indicates 
that  a  new  law  takes  eflFect  in  the  circulation,  and  gains  the  mastery  over 
the  law  of  health,  which  has  hitherto  been  able  to  retain  the  watery 
elements  of  the  blood  within  the  blood-vessels.  Now,  the  serum  escapes 
from  the  blood-vessels,  and  accumulates  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  body 
(Latham).  The  forms  of  valvular  disease,  in  the  order  of  their  frequent 
compUcation  with  dropsy,  are, — (1.)  Considerable  contraction  of  the  left 
auriculo-ventricular  orifice  ;  (2.)  Dilatation  of  the  right  auriculo-ventricular 
orifice,  with  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle;  (3.)  A 
state  of  the  mitral  valve  and  orifice  permitting  free  regurgitation ;  (4.) 
Considerable  contraction  of  the  aortic  orifice.  As  a  general  rule,  it  super- 
venes earlier,  the  earlier  that  general  venous  congestion  ensues.  A 
varicose  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  air-vesicles  of  the  lungs  is 
soon  established,  which  aggravates  the  dyspnoea. 

Prognosis  is  most  unfavourable  in  mitral  and  tricuspid  regurgitation ; 
least  so  in  cases  of  aortic  obstruction ;  and,  generally,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  form  of  disease  which  is  most  rapidly  fatal  is  that  which  is  most 
rapidly  productive  of  systemic  or  pulmonic  capillary  congestion.  If  the 
heart  be  healthy  at  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  valvular  disease,  if  the 
extent  of  the  lesions  be  not  excessive,  if  the  blood  be  of  a  normal  char- 
acter, if  the  viscera  be  healthy  and  the  secretions  free,  if  the  patient's 
mode  of  living  be  regular,  temperate,  and  sedentary,  life  may  be  prolonged  ; 
but  if  the  heart  be  hypertrophied  and  dilated,  if  these  conditions  progress, 
if  the  blood  be  spansemic  and  the  lungs  or  liver  unsound,  if  the  secretions 
be  irreg-ular  or  defective,  or  if  the  patient  leads  a  laborious  life,  the  disease 
will  run  a  comparatively  rapid  course,  proving  fatal  probably  within  two 
or  three  years.  In  either  case  death  is  apt  to  occur  suddenly  from  syncope. 
This  is  especially  true  of  aortic  regurgitation.  In  mitral  valve  lesions  the 
approach  of  death  is  more  commonly  through  pulmonary  complications 
j;  and  general  dropsy.  The  occurrence  of  albuminuria  shows  that  the 
i  general  venous  stasis  has  so  affected  the  small  vessels  of  the  kidney  as  to 
produce  a  local  dropsy,  and  hence  the  albumen  in  the  urine.  The  albumi- 
nuria marks  the  thorough  development  of  the  systemic  venous  engorge- 
ment, and  the  prognosis  is  generally  the  worse  the  longer  this  symptom 
has  existed,  or  the  more  frequently  it  has  occurred. 

Treatment. — See  under  "  Hypertrophy  and  Dilatation." 
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(c.)  Diseases  of  the  Muscular  Slructure  of  the  Heart. 

MYOCARDITIS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Myocarditis;   French   Eq.,  Myocardit6 ;   German  Eq., 
Myocarditis ;  Italian  Eq.,  Miocarditide. 

Definition. — An  inflammation  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart 
(extremely  rare  as  an  idiopathic  disease),  which  becomes  softened,  flabby,  and 
finally  degenerates  in  various  ways. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — It  occurs  not  seldom  as  a  cousequence  of 
acute  rheumatism  or  oi pyaemia.  It  is  also  generally  associated  with  endo- 
carditis or  piericarditis,  or  both ;  and  its  effects  are  especially  obvious  in  the 
strata  of  fibres  nearest  the  inflamed  membranes.  Syphilis  is  also  some- 
times a  cause. 

{b.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  left  ventricle,  especially  towards  its  apex,  or  in 
the  septum  of  the  heart,  just  below  the  aorta,  and  the  papillary  muscles, 
are  the  parts  most  often  affected  (Niemeyer,  Dittrich).  There  is 
profuse  germination  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  sarcolemma,  and 
absorption  of  the  primitive  fasciculi,  leading  to  cicatricial-like  contraction 
of  the  affected  parts.  The  result  may  take  the  form  of  an  abscess,  or 
give  an  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  an  aneurismal  dilatation.  The 
lesion  is  recognised  by  the  greyish,  reddish-brown,  or  rusty  colour  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  which  are  softened.  Microscopically,  transverse  and 
longitudinal  striations  of  the  heart's  muscles  have  disappeared,  and  the 
fibrillse  are  broken  down  into  a  finely  granular  detritus,  with  fat  globules 
•  and  granules.  When  this  condition  has  passed  away,  a  cicatrix-like  scar 
remains,  which  ramifies  in  various  directions  as  the  inflammation  did,  of 
which  it  represents  the  effect.  Indurations,  fibroid  degeneration,  infiltration, 
(md  cirrhosis  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  are  occasional  results  of  myocarditis. 
The  walls  may  be  almost  tendinous ;  and  the  carneoi  columnce  so  increased 
in  density  as  to  split ;  or  the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  undergo  a  carti- 
laginous transformation.  Chronic  congestion  of  the  heart  leads  to  this 
condition,  and  then  to  defective  contractility  ending  in  dilatation  (JenneR, 
Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  Vol.  XLIII.)  The  more  usual  mode  of  induration  is  by 
ossification — a  change  which  usually  begins  in  the  coronary  arteries,  and 
frequently  stops  there ;  but  in  some  rare  cases  extends  so  that  the  walls 
of  the  auricles,  of  the  ventricles,  or  of  both,  and  sometimes  also  of  the 
cardiac  partition,  become  converted  into  bone.  There  are  specimens  in 
many  hospital  museums  which  make  it  remarkable  how  life  could  have 
been  continued,  looking  to  the  unyielding  nature  and  great  extent  of  the 
ossification  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels.  Dr.  Joseph  Coats, 
Pathologist  to  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  described  two  cases,  in  one  of 
which  lime-salts  were  deposited  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  in  the 
form  of  minute  round  granules,  resembling  fatty  degeneration :  the 
patient  suffered  from  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  with  a  possible 
syphilitic  taint.  In  the  other  case  the  lime-salt  {carbonate)  was  deposited 
more  homogeneously,  converting  the  heart's  fibres  into  rigid  cylinders, 
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with  a  crystalline  texture.  The  patient  died  of  pyaemia  (Glasgow  Med. 
Journ.,  Aug.,  1872).  Albuminoid  degeneration,  cancer,  and  tubercle,  and 
parasitic  cysts,  are  also  to  be  found  associated  with  myocarditis. 

Symptoms. — There  are  no  symptoms  characteristic  of  myocarditis. 
The  general  symptoms  are  pyrexia  of  an  adynamic  type,  with  signs  of 
blood-poisoning  and  collapse,  especially  in  connection  with  rheumatism, 
malignant  scarlet  fever,  septiccemia,  valvular  disease,  endocarditis,  pycemia, 
embolism,  or  syphilis.  If  rigors  set  in,  with  swelling  of  the  spleen, 
vomiting,  or  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  and  albumen  or  blood  in 
the  lu-ine  in  any  of  these  diseases,  with  cardiac  symptoms,  myocarditis 
may  be  suspected. 

Treatment,  under  such  circumstances,  cannot  be  indicated  beyond 
what  has  been  stated  under  "Endocarditis"  :  but  free  stimulation  will  be 
called  for. 


ENLARGEMENTS  OF  THE  HEART:  HYPERTROPHY  AND  DILATATION. 

Latin  Eq.,  Hypertrophia ;  French  Eq.,  HijpertropMe ;  German  Eq., 
HypertropUe  ;  Italian  Eq.,  Ipertrofia. 

Definition. — An  abnormal  growth  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart, 
increasing  its  volume  by  thickening  of  the  cardiac  walls ;  and  generally  loitli 
dilatation  of  its  cavities. 

Pathology. — The  subject  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  can  scarcely  be 
described  without  a  consideration  of  dilatation  of  the  heart ;  and  although 
the  College  of  Physicians  have  separated  hypertrophy  and  dilatation 
(regarding  them  as  distinct  substantive  diseases),  yet  the  phenomena  of 
each  must  be  considered  together,  for  they  are  generally  associated  in 
causing  enlargement  of  the  heart. 

(a.)  Causation. — Hypertrophy  is  very  rarely  an  idiopathic  disease. 
Spontaneous  uncalled-for  hypertrophy  is  less  and  less  believed  in.    It  is 
more  commonly  a  secondary  affection  ;  and,  in  general  terms,  it  is  always  a 
compensating  growth  to  overcome  some  obstacle,  except  when  it  may 
be  the  result  of  plethora.     As  with  the  external  muscles — e.g.,  the 
blacksmith's  arm,  the  leg  of  the  ballet  dancer  and  the  mountaineer,  so 
with  the  internal — whenever  they  are  subjected  to  constantly  recurrent 
and  vigorous  action  with  sufficient  supply  of  nutritive  material,  they  will 
increase  in  growth  and  volume.    Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  occurs  when- 
ever the  function  of  the  organ  is  permanently  or  repeatedly  overtasked, 
and  when  the  resistance  which  it  should  normally  encounter  is  increased. 
I  Ajiatomically  also  the  nerve  arrangements  are  such  as  to  regulate  its 
I  action,  and  its  energy  is  so  adjusted  that  activity  increases  as  obstacles 
I  arise.    The  beautiful  dissections  of  the  heart  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  the 
I  University  of  Edinburgh  and  in  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  show 
,  the  heart  consisting  of  several  folds  of  organic  muscular  fibre-tubes 
folded  on  each  other,  associated  with  a  system  of  motor  and  co-ordinating 
innervation  capable  of  rhythmical  contraction  and  distension.    Its  motor 
power  is  under  the  control  of  minute  nerve  ganglia,  "  each  with  a  morsel 
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heart.  (2.)  Aortic  regurgitation,  with  narrowing  of  the  aperture,  and 
still  more  without  such  narrowing,  induces  active  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle,  followed  consecutively  by  enlargement  of  the  left  auricle  and  the 
right  ventricle  and  auricle.  (3.)  Disease  of  the  pulmonic  valves  causes 
dilatation  of  the  right  cavities.  (4.)  Mitral  narrowing  with  regurgitation 
leads  to  enlargement  of  the  left  auricle,  followed  in  succession  by  dilata- 
tion of  the  jiulmonary  veins,  congestion  in  the  lungs,  enlargement  of  the 
right  ventricle  and  auricle,  distension  of  the  vense  cavae,  engorgement  of 
the  liver,  congestion  in  the  systemic  capillaries,  and  at  length  (in  nearly 
one-half  of  the  cases)  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle  itself.  (5.)  Com- 
bined disease  of  the  aortic  and  mitral  orifices  causes  enlargement  of  the 
left  ventricle,  and  to  a  less,  but  nearly  to  the  same  extent,  of  ail  other 
cavities.  Thus  a  great  pathological  fact — originally  stated  by  Senac,  and 
confirmed  by  Morgagni,  is  fully  established,  namely — that  dilatation, 
with  hypertroplaj,  acknowledge  as  their  cause  a  force  acting  a  tergo, 
attempting  to  overcome  an  obstacle  in  advance.  (G.)  But  there  are  also 
other  morbid  states  which,  upon  the  same  principle,  tend  to  these  results, 
and  which  are  independent  of  valve  disease — namely,  bronchitis,  emjAysema, 
and  any  lung  disease  in  which  there  is  an  obstacle  to  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  lungs.  (7.)  Disease  of  the  arterial  trunks,  such  as  atlteroma 
{endarteritis  deformans),  or  morbid  states  of  the  blood,  like  anaemia,  dilata- 
tion or  narrowing  of  vessels,  whether  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  system,  may 
induce  dilatation  of  the  right  and  left  cavities  of  the  heart  followed  by 
hypertrophy  (Rokitansky).  (8.)  The  retrograde  influence  of  the  systemic 
capillaries  tends  to  exercise  a  similar  influence,  as  shown  by  the  eff"ect  of 
sudden  fright,  causing  rupture  of  the  left  ventricle,  or  by  the  influence  of 
Bright' s  disease,  altering  the  quality  of  the  blood,  tending  thereby  to  retard 
its  progress  through  the  systemic  capillaries  (SiBSON,  Med.-Ghir.  Rer.,  Oct., 
1854,  p.  434).  (9.)  General  plethora  from  over-indulgence  in  nitro- 
genous food  and  alcoholic  fluids,  is  also  a  cause  of  cardiac  hypertrophy. 
Increased  arterial  resistance  may  be  connected  with  a  variety  of  causes, 
either  from  a  contracted  state  of  the  capillaries,  from  diminished  elasticity 
of  the  arteries,  or  from  narrowing  of  the  aortic  valve.  The  following 
(Fig.  48)  is  the  pulse-tracing  of  a  patient  in  whom  the  heart,  with  the 


Fig.  48.* 

adherent  pericardium,  weighed  thirty  ounces.  The  left  ventricle  was 
both  thickened  and  dilated,  and  the  aortic  valve  so  deformed  and  beset 
with  vegetations,  that  the  orifice  would  scarcely  admit  the  tip  of  the  index 
II  finger  {aoiiic  stenosis).  The  other  valves  were  healthy.  All  the  other 
[imorbid  appearances  found  were  referable  to  the  cardiac  lesion  as  their 

*getl  forty.    Pulse  of  aortic  obstruction,  with  hypertropby  of  the  left 
|mtricle  (Sanderson). 
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cause.  The  systolic  expansion  of  the  artery  is  of  nearly  equal  duration 
with  the  diastolic  interval  (Sanderson).  The  patient  whose  pulse  is 
represented  in  Fig.  49,  at  the  time  when  the  observation  was  made,  had 
dyspnoea  on  the  slightest  exertion,  and  prsecordial  pain.    He  was  subject 

  to  nocturnal  paroxysms  of  cardiac  distress, 

which  always  came  on  with  pain  at  the 
scrobiculus,  followed  by  palpitation  and 
nausea,  with  violent  respiratory  efiforts. 
The  cardiac  dulness  extended  from  the 
sternum  to  the  mammary  line,  and  the 
prsecordial  impulse  was  diffused  and  ex- 
pansive.   The   systolic   sound   was  pro- 

  longed,  but  no  abnormal  murmur  could 

pjg_  49 »  be  made   out.     The   man   died  several 

months  afterwards,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  heart  weighed  twenty  ounces ;  and  the  left  ventricle  was  both  hyper- 
trophied  and  dilated,  ivithout  valvular  disease. 

(b.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  bulk  or  volume  of  the  normal  heart  I  have 
found  to  range  from  12-5  to  19*8  cubic  inches.  The  anatomical  descrip- 
tion of  the  condition  known  as  hypertrophy  is  in  reality  a  compromise 
between  two  opinions.  By  some  it  is  regarded  as  a  multiplication  or 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  muscular  fibres  or  primitive  fascicuU — an 
Hyperplasia  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  118).  By  others  the  condition  is  considered 
due  to  a  thickening  of  existing  fibres — an  increase  in  bulk  of  the 
primitive  muscular  bundles — a  true  hypertrophy.  It  may  be  general  or 
partial — that  is,  may  affect  the  whole  heart,  or  one  side  of  the  heart,  or 
one  ventricle,  or  one  auricle,  or  the  ventricle  of  one  side  and  the  auricle 
of  the  other,  or  both  ventricles  or  both  auricles,  or,  indeed,  every  possible 
combination  of  the  four  cavities.  The  auricles,  however,  are  much  less 
frequently  affected  than  the  ventricles.  Two  forms  are  recognised 
by  the  College  of  Physicians,  namely: — (a.)  Of  the  left  side  ;  (b.)  Oj  the 
right  side. 

A  hypertrophied  heart  may  weigh  from  sixteen  to  thirty-two,  or  even 
over  forty  ounces.  In  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  the  walls  are 
more  uniformly  thickened  than  in  hypertrophy  of  the  left:  and  the 
increased  thickness  is  always  more  marked  about  the  tricuspid  valves, 
and  at  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  greatest  thickness 
observed  has  been  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  lines,  Avhich  (taking  the 
natural  thickness  at  two  and  three-quarter  lines)  is  scarcely  a  twofold 
increase.  In  malformations  of  the  heart  (foramen  ovale  open)  it  has  been 
found  much  greater — from  twelve  to  sixteen  lines  (Bertin  and  Louis). 
Besides  an  increase  of  thickness,  the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle,  when 
hypertrophied,  acquire  a  greater  firmness,  so  that  on  cutting  through 
them  they  do  not  collapse.  Hypertrophy  is  sometimes  most  marked  in 
the  muscular  walls  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  sometimes  in  the  trabecule 
and  papillary  muscles  of  the  right.  These  forms  of  hj-pertrophy  are  dis- 
tinguished mainly  by  the  capacity  of  the  chambers  of  the  heart  which 
accompanies  the  hypertrophy,  namely: — {a.)  AVhere  the  capacity  of  the 
W.  S.,  aged  fifty-nine.     Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  without  valvular 
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cavities  is  normal — i.e.,  retain  their  relative  capacities  to  each  other, 
although  the  -walls  are  increased  in  thickness — simple  hypertrophy,  (h.) 
Where  the  cavities  enlarge  or  dilate,  and  the  muscular  walls  thicken — 
i.e.,  eccentric  hypertrophy,  or  hypertrophy  with  dilatation.  The  normal  heart 
weighing  from  eight  to  eleven  ounces,  according  to  age,  the  weight  in  this 
form  of  hypertrophy  is  often  double  or  triple  that  amount ;  and  Bouillaud 
speaks  of  eighteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-two  ounces  being  not  uncommon. 
Peacock  records  in  man  even  more  than  forty  ounces — the  ox's  heart — the 
true  cor  hovinum.  (c.)  Where  the  capacity  of  the  cavities  is  diminished  and 
the  walls  thickened — i.e.,  concentric  hypertrophy,  a  condition  generally  due 
to  the  post-mortem  contraction  of  an  hypertrophied  heart  (Cruveilhier, 
Budd).  From  this  cause  the  ventricle  has  been  found  so  reduced  in  size 
as  to  be  not  larger  than  an  unshelled  almond.  The  capacity  of  the 
cavities  may  be  enlarged  during  life ;  but  the  hypertrophy  may  be  so 
great,  and  the  contraction  at  or  after  death  so  powerful  and  energetic, 
that  all  dilatation  has  disappeared.  This  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in 
the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  which  complicates  Bright' s  disease. 

Symptoms. — In  detecting  enlargement  of  the  heart,  and  thickening  of 
its  walls,  and  dilatation  of  its  centres,  its  size  and  the  force  of  its  action, 
ascertained  by  paljMtion,  percussion,  and  auscultation,  furnish  the  principal 
data.  (See  page  552,  et.  seq.)  It  is  by  the  extent  and  power  of  the 
impulse  that  the  heart's  muscular  condition  is  ascertained.  As  a  rule, 
persistence  of  valve  disease  implies  an  enlarged  heart,  with  an  impulse 
increased  in  extent  and  in  power.  There  are  also  cases  to  be  guarded 
from  mistake — namely,  those  where  a  murmur  exists  with  a  preter- 
naturally  strong,  troublesome,  quick,  and  smart  impulse,  hut  limited  ivithin 
a  diminished  cardiac  region.  Such  a  murmur  is  of  anaemic  origin,  and  the 
heart  is  usually  lessened  rather  than  enlarged.  The  symptoms  of  hyper- 
trophy are  local  and  general.  The  local  symptoms  are, — a  more  powerful 
impulsion,  a  wider  range  of  action,  and  some  change  in  the  sounds; 
a  greater  extent  of  dulness  in  the  cardiac  region,  and  sometimes  a  bulging 
out  of  the  left  side.  The  increased  impulsion  is  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  thickening  of  the  walls.  In  slight  cases  it  is  only  sensible  to  the 
hand,  in  others  the  heart  "  knocks  against  the  ribs,"  and  even  raises  the 
hand  of  the  auscultator  resting  on  the  chest.  This  greater  impulse  not 
only  causes  a  vibration  of  the  prcecordial  region,  but  even  shakes  the 
whole  of  the  chest.  The  abnormal  action  in  these  cases  is  often  sensible 
to  sight,  each  contraction  agitating  the  patient's  dress,  and  sometimes  even 
moving  the  bed-clothes.  The  point  of  the  heart  deviates  more  to  the  left, 
and  its  motions  may  be  traced  from  the  second  or  third  rib  as  low  as  the 
sixth  or  seventh  intercostal  space.  The  increased  thickness  of  the  walls 
of  the  heart  is  unfavourable  to  the  transmission  of  sound ;  and  in  simple 
hypertrophy  without  enlargement  of  the  cavity,  the  natural  sounds  will 
he  duller  than  in  the  normal  state.  When  the  cavities  are  enlarged  the 
sounds  are  clear,  full,  and  louder  than  natural.  In  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  the  impulse  is  stronger  immediately  under  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  sternum  than  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs.  In  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  ventricle  there  is  swelling  of  the  jugular  veins,  which  pulsate 
synchronously  with  the  carotids  (Lavoisi,  Laennec).  In  general,  this 
pulsation  is  limited  to  the  inferior  parts  of  the  jugular  veins ;  but  it  has 
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been  seen  to  extend  to  the  superficial  veins  of  the  arm.  Hypertrophied 
heart  is  very  common  in  Bright's  disease;  and  many  persons  affected 
with  hypertrophy  suffer  severely  from  angina  pectoris,  with  palpitation. 

Dilatation  of  the  heart  implies  that  the  capacity  of  its  cavities  is  increased 
disproportionately  to  the  thickness  of  their  walls.  It  occurs  in  three 
forms — namely,  (1.)  When  dilatation  predominates  over  hypertrophy ;  (2.) 
Simple  dilatation,  where  the  thickness  of  the  walls  is  normal ;  (3.)  Dilatation 
where  the  walls  of  the  heart  are  attenuated,  or  thinner  than  normal.  Practi- 
cally, therefore,  the  physician  has  to  deal  with  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of — (1.)  Simple  hypertrophy ;  (2.)  Hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  one  w 
more  of  the  cavities ;  and,  (3.)  Simple  dilatation  with  or  without  attenuation 
of  the  walls  of  the  cavities.  Hypertrophy  of  a  sufficiently  compensatory 
nature  entails  no  distress.  Accordingly,  those  symptoms  are  to  be  recognised 
which  mainly  point  to  insufficient  compensation  between  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation,  and  to  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  efficient  circulation. 

Inefficient  power  of  the  heart's  action  is  first  made  obvious  by  the 
following  conditions : — (1.)  Palpitation,  which  indicates  increased  action 
■or  effiart  on  the  part  of  the  heart,  with  inefficient  results.  It  is  not 
accompanied  by  a  bounding  pulse  or  increased  apex-beat,  as  after  exertion 
or  excitement.  It  is  generally  associated  with  irregularity  of  pulse,  with 
chronic  valvular  insufficiency,  and  with  BrigMs  disease.  (2.)  The  irregu- 
larity of  rhythm  in  hypertrophy  is  a  sign  of  debihty.  The  commencement 
of  the  peristaltic  contraction  or  heart-stroke  is  arrested.  It  suggests  a 
resemblance  to  the  change  of  rhythm  in  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  when 
cantering  (Fothergill).  It  is  evidence  of  over-taxation  of  the  heart's 
power,  often  the  result  of  over-exertion,  and  indicative  of  ventricular 
distension.  (3.)  Persistent  intermitience  in  hypertrophy  is  usually  associated 
with  an  impaired  first  sound,  defective  apex-beat,  and  other  signs  of  degen- 
'  eration.  The  most  perfect  action  of  the  heart  is  when  we  are  unconscious 
of  its  labours ;  but  when  a  combination  of  the  phenomena  just  noticed 
renders  the  patient  apprehensive  of  evil,  or  causes  distress,  then  we  must 
seek  to  discriminate  whether  the  distress  is  arising  from  the  predominance 
of  dilatation  or  of  hypertro]jhy — learn  in  which  direction  comjiensation  is 
deficient,  and  aid  the  efforts  of  nature  to  repair  the  defects. 

Evidences  of  distress  on  the  part  of  the  heart  are  to  be  recognised  by  j 
the  following  signs: — (1.)  Cardiac  engorgement,  mdicduioA  by  a  feeling  of  i 
anxiety  about  the  prjecordia,  with  a  general  unaccountable  anxiousness ; 
a  sense  of  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  is  notably  increased  upon  exertion  I 
{cardiac  dyspncm) ;  fluttering  about  the  left  breast,  amounting  to  palpitation  I 
upon  effort  or  exercise;  pulse  irregular,  or  if  regular,  compressible;  a  I 
dusky  complexion  and  impeded  respiration.     (2.)  Palpation  conveys  a  | 
feeling  of  diffused  impulse,  from  a  large  mass  apparently  being  thrown  I 
into  contact  with  the  thoracic  walls.    (3.)  Percussion  shows  increased 
general  dulness,  frequently  in  the  direction  of  the  right  side  of  the  i 
sternum.     (4.)  Auscultation  discloses  a  short  slapping  sound,  with  or  i 
without  irregularity,  or,  perhaps,  evidence  of  laboriousness — a  hea\7  swell  ( 
with  obvious  effort — not  followed  by  a  corresponding  effect — in  filling 
the  arterial  vessels.    (5.)  General  phenomena  of  distress  embrace  a  tickling 
cough,  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion,  slight  attacks  of  bronchitis,  pulse 
small  and  feeble,  cardiac  excitement,  with  irregular  rhythm — an  aggre- 
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gation  of  sounds  and  phenomena  demonstrating  embarrassment  and 
laboriousness  in  the  right  ventricle,  which  may  lead  to  permanent  dilatation 
of  the  right  ventricular  cavity,  with  more  or  less  hypertrophy,  frequently 
found  in  persons  advanced  in  life,  and  not  uncommon  in  adult  life. 
Expulsive  power  is  deficient  until  hypertrophy  can  compensate  and  restore 
the  balance.  The  heart  is  distended,  and  repeated  contractions  fail  to 
expel  all  the  blood,  the  ventricles  remaining  more  or  less  full  on  systole. 
It  is  in  this  partially  filled  condition  of  the  ventricles  that  the  difficulty  lies. 
If  the  ventricles  were  not  partially  full,  the  auricle  and  veins  would  be 
somewhat  relieved ;  but  there  is  what  would  fill  well  an  empty  ventricle 
waiting  to  be  discharged  into  one  more  or  less  full  to  begin  with.  The 
action  may  be  moderately  regular  on  quiet  being  maintained ;  but  it  is  at 
once  disturbed  on  motion,  especially  if  this  be  at  all  active ;  and  then  we 
get  palpitation  and  irregularity,  or  even  intermittency,  the  regular  action 
being  again  restored  by  quiet.  There  is  a  constant  contest  going  on 
between  the  stimulus  of  tlie  contained  blood  and  the  inhibitory  action  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerve  fibres,  and  the  distension  excites  the  muscular 
walls  to  overcome  the  restraining  influence.  An  incessant  play  goes  on 
between  the  condition  of  over-distension  and  the  restraining  fibres  of  the 
vagus ;  the  balance  between  the  muscular  walls  and  their  work  remaining 
confessedly  disturbed  "  (Fothergill). 

Such  are  the  phenomena  when  dilatation  predominates  over  hyper- 
trophy. When  the  reverse  obtains — that  is,  eccentric  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle — a  certain  grouping  of  the  following  subjective  and  objective 
phenomena  declares  its  presence : — There  is  visible  pulsation  of  the 
carotids,  a  loud  systolic  sound  in  the  larger  arteries,  and  a  full  pulse, 
visible  even  in  the  smaller  arteries ;  an  abnormally  strong  heart-stroke, 
extending  over  the  length  of  the  heart;  a  depression  of  the  apex,  extension 
of  cardiac  dulness,  intensification  of  the  heart's  sounds  in  the  left  ventricle 
and  aorta,  and  sometimes  a  metallic  click.  "When  eccentric  hypertrophy 
of  the  right  side  prevails,  there  is  augmented  heart-stroke,  often  extending 
along  the  sternum  and  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  dislocation  of  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  which  extends  outtvards  rather  than  downwards,  extension  in  width 
of  the  cardiac  dulness,  intensification  of  the  cardiac  sounds  in  the  right 
ventricle  and  pulmonary  artery  (Niemeyer).  These  combined  phenomena 
indicate  general  eccentric  hypertrophy  of  both  sides. 

The  table  on  the  following  pages  (compiled  from  Dr.  Walshe's  treatise) 
exhibits  the  main  points  in  the  symptoms  of  these  forms  of  disease  for  the 
purposes  of  comparative  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — As  a  complication  of  other  diseases  of  the  heart,  hyper- 
trophy, when  compensatory,  is  a  favourable  rather  than  an  unfavourable 
:  condition,  tending  to  mitigate  the  danger  of  the  chief  disease.  When 
death  occurs,  it  is  generally  due  to  hsemorrhagic  eflfusions  into  the  brain 
or  lungs,  for  the  prevention  of  which,  treatment  such  as  to  favour  the 
c  ompensatory  powers  of  the  circulation  must  be  had  recourse  to  with 
;;reat  care  and  judgment,  combined  with  careful  management  of  the  diet. 
When  the  phenomena  of  hypertrophy  have  persisted  for  a  time,  they  are 
sometimes  replaced  by  another  form  of  lesion — also  preservative,  as  has 
I'een  shown  by  Sir  William  Jenner.  A  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart 
commences,  from  impaired  nutrition  due  to  atheroma  of  the  arteries. 
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Its  activity  is  thus  impaired  and  lessened,  and  there  is  less  risk  of  its 
violent  action  rupturing  the  diseased  and  friable  arteries  of  the  brain  or 
lungs.  The  failure  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  in  asthenic  disease  or 
aflfections  of  .  the  respiratory  organs  is  often  the  channel  through  which 
death  may  suddenly  approach.    The  right  ventricle,  taxed  to  the  utmost. 


TABLE  CONTRASTING  THE  MAIN  SYMPTOMS  OF  THE  FORMS  OF 
HYPERTROPHY  AND  DILATATION. 


A. — General  Physical  Signs. 


Simple  Hypertrophy. 


Symptoms  superadded  to  con- 
stitute Hypertrophy  with 
Dilatation. 


General  Simple  Dilatatic 


Arching  of  the  prjEcordial 
region,  with  widening  and 
bulging  of  the  left  intercostal 
spaces  from  the  third  to  the 
seventh. 

Impulse  increased  in  extent 
to  the  left  of  the  sternum. 


Maximum  impression  felt  be- 
low and  about  the  left  nipple. 


Heart's  impulse  slow  and 
heaving,  as  if  pressing  steadily 
against  an  obstacle — in  rhythm 
regular,  in  force  unequal. 


Superficial  and  deep-seated 
dulness  augmented  ia  area, 
but  its  shape  retaining  the 
triangular  form. 


First  sound  is  dull,  muffled, 
prolonged,  and  -weakened, 
almost  to  extinction,  directly 
over  the  ventricle. 


Second  sound  fall  and 
clanging,  post-systolic  silence 
shortened. 

Mitral  regurgitant  mur- 
mur, as  a  clinical  fact,  exists 


Extent  of  visible  impulse 
much  greater;  pulse  may  be 
felt  in  the  back,  and  its  char- 
acter is  less  heaving,  sharper, 
and  more  knocking,  than  in 
simple  hypertrophy. 

Point  of  the  apex-beat 
carried  downwards  and  out- 
wards beyond  the  line  of  the 
nipple,  £0  as  to  reach  the 
seventh  interspace. 

Force  increased,  so  as  to 
shake  the  head  or  trunk  of 
the  patient,  or  the  bed 
which  he  lies. 


The  dulness  tends  to  as- 
sume a  square  form  in  place 
of  a  triangular  one,  and  may 
reach  from  the  second  inter- 
space to  the  eighth  rib,  and 
from  an  inch  and  a  half  to 
the  right  of  the  sternum  to 
three  inches,  or  even  more, 
outside  the  vertical  line  of  the 
nipple.  It  may  be  detected 
in  tlie  back. 

Sounds  gain  greatly  in 
loudness  and  extent  of  trans- 
mission, especially  if  the  valves 
are  not  thickened. 


In  consequence  of  the  al- 
tered direction  of  the  orifice 


at  one  time  and  disappears  at  of  the  aorta  to  the  cavity  of 
another.  the  ventricle,  a  systolic  basic 

murmur  may  be  generated. 


No  prominence  of  cardiac 
region. 


Apex-heat  indistinctly  visi- 
ble or  actually  invisible,  the 
rounded-off  form  of  the  heart 
destroyuig  the  apex  form. 


Impulse  conveys  an  undn- 
latory  sensation  to  the  hand, 
and  feeble  in  proportion  to  the 
purity  of  the  dilatation. 

Force  of  successive  beats  is 
unequal. 

Rhythm  irregular,  to  a  slight 
or  to  the  very  highest  degree. 

The  hand  applied  to  the 
region  where  the  impulse  is 
felt  does  not  feel  the  beat  al- 
ways strike  at  the  same  place. 

Intensity  of  superficial  per- 
cussion, dulness  not  increased ; 
and  in  cases  of  attenuated 
walls  of  the  heart's  cavities, 
the  resistance  is  less  marked 
than  in  health.  General  ai'eas 
of  dulness  widened. 


itnrally  clear  at  the  ; 
apex  and  base,  appears_  near  j 
the  surface,  and  its  maximum  j 
point  of  expression  is  slightly  | 
lowered.  ,' 
Second  sound  not  specially 
affected.  Upon  the  quality! 
of  the  heart's  texture,  as  re- , 
gards  softness  or  flabbiness.l 
will  depend  the  extent  tci 
which  the  sounds  are  trans  ^ 
mitted.  Intracardiac  mttrmU|i 
always  regurgitant.  j 
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Simple  Hypertrophy. 


Symptc 

stitute  Hypertrophy  with 
Dilatation. 


General  Simple  Dilatation. 


Strength  unimpaired.  Power 
of  walking  or  of  ascending  a 
hill  diminished,  on  account  of 
dyspnoea  induced  by  the  effort. 

Face  florid. 


Constipation  habitual. 
Dyspnoea  occasional. 


Radial  pulse  full,  strong, 
firm,  tense,  resisting,  and  pro- 
longed, without  jerk  or  thrill. 


Rarely,  and  never  rapidly, 
the  direct  cause  of  death. 


Strength  tends  to  become 
impaired. 


Purpleness  and  lividity  great 
in  proportion  to  the  valvular  or 
pulmonary  obstruction. 


Paroxysmal  attacks  of 
dyspnoea. 


Fulness  of  piilsc  continues, 
but  strength  and  power  of 
resistance  lost. 


Pain  not  uncommon. 


Indirectly,  and  more  or  less 
rapidly,  leads  to  a  fatal  issue. 


Strength  fails,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  habitaally  irritable  and 
melancholy. 

Lividity  and  mottling  of 
the  face  prevails,  and  of  the 
lower  extremities  generally, 
with  chilliness  of  surface. 
Softly  pitting  anasarca  spreads 
from  the  feet  to  the  abdomen, 
external  genitals,  thorax,  face, 
and  neck.  Ascites  follows 
anasarca. 

Bowels  habitually  consti- 
pated or  alternately  relaxed — 
discharges  dark. 

Dyspnoea,  sometimes  called 
cardiac  asthma,  becomes  com- 
plete and  habitual,  w  ith  asth- 
matic paroxysms,  in  which  the 
cough  is  dry,  harassing,  and 
convulsive.  Expectoration 
serous,  sometimes  streaked 
with  blood. 

Pulse  small  and  feeble,  and 
abnormally  late  in  time  after 
the  ventricular  systole.  It  may 
be  regular,  or  narrow,  feeble, 
fluttering,  and  irregular. 

Palpitation  and  cardiac  un- 
easiness most  distressing. 

Faintness  occurs  from  time 
to  time,  and  may  lapse  into 
syncope  and  sudden  death. 


becomes  gradually  paralysed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  its  contained  blood 
ancesthetising  its  action,  and  if  its  action  can  be  maintained  the  patient 
may  tide  on  to  recovery  (Fothergill).  In  every  individual  case,  the 
following  points  in  prognosis  present  themselves  for  solution,  or  may  be 
presented  to  us  by  the  patient  or  liis  friends : — (1.)  Is  there  danger  of 
sudden  death  ?  (2.)  What  is  likely  to  be  the  progress  of  the  case  and  the 
dangers  attending  it  ■?  (3.)  How  long  will  the  disease  last  1  (4.)  What 
are  the  prospects  of  cure  or  relief.  Sudden  death  may  be  expected  in 
aortic  regurgitation,  and  may  occur  in  mitral  regurgitation.  Obstructive 
disease  on  the  left  heart  will  affect  the  heart,  lungs,  and  circulation  generally; 
aortic  and  mitral  obstruction  often  last  a  long  time.  Mitral  disease  is  danger- 
ous from  its  effects  on  the  lungs.  Tricuspid  regurgitation  causes  most 
distress  as  time  goes  on,  and  its  progress  is  often  slow  and  tedious. 

Treatment. — As  the  bad  symptoms  in  valvular  affections  arise  from 
defective  compensation,  and  as  the  compensation  depends  on  the  integrity 
of  the  heart-muscle,  the  maintenance  of  its  nutrition  is  of  prime  import- 
ance. Palliative  treatment  is  necessarily  directed  to  aid  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  ill  effects  of  valvular  incompetency  are  to  be  met.  In  affec- 
tions oj  the  aortic  valves,  when  the  heart-muscle  is  well  nourished,  an  almost 
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perfect  compensation  may  be  maintained  for  years  upon  a  nutritious 
(albuminous)  diet,  with  fluids  in  small  quantity — tonics,  especially  pre- 
parations of  iron,  being  indicated.  In  the  earlier  stages  a  moderate 
amount  of  exercise  is  beneficial.  In  mitral  affections,  the  compensation 
can  never  be  so  complete  as  to  do  away  with  the  tendency  to  pulmonary 
complications.  While  the  same  nutritious  diet  and  tonics  are  indicated  to 
promote  the  nutrition  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  exercise  must  be  taken  more 
cautiously ;  the  object  being  to  regulate  and  moderate  the  action  of  the 
heart,  to  control  the  tendency  to  local  congestion,  and  to  mitigate  or 
remove  the  symptoms  which  result  from  the  cardiac  derangement. 

Any  blood-letting  required  ought  to  be  effected  by  the  application 
of  a  few  leeches  to  the  incccordial  region,  and  very  general  relief  will 
be  obtained  by  hydragogue  purgatives,  aided  by  dry-cupping,  mustard 
poultices,  and  turpentine  fomentations.    When,  however,  active  congestion 
of  the  lungs  exists,  venesection,  cupping,  blisters,  and  sinapisms  may 
be  necessary.    The  distress  from  simple  hypertrophy  may,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  be  greatly  mitigated  by  such  means  as  tend  to  tranquillise  the 
action  of  the  heart.    No  known  drug  possesses  the  power  of  controUmg 
the  growth  of  the  heart.    Saline  and  aloetic  purgatives  aid  the  calma- 
tive influence  of  the  local  abstraction  of  blood.    Diuretics  are  useful 
independently  of  the  existence  of  dropsy.     Sedatives  of  the  heart's 
action  are  indicated  throughout,  such  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  acetate  of  lead; 
digitalis,  belladonna,  and  aconite,  in  the  form  of  the  alcoholic  extract, 
given  in  doses  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain  (Walshe).    It  is  chiefly  useful  ' 
in  excessive  hypertrophy,  with  hydrocyanic  acid  and  caffeine.    In  repeating  ' 
the  doses,  the  effects  must  be  watched,  while  they  relieve  the  painful  , 
sensations  and  disquietude  about  the  heart.    If  anaemia  prevails,  animal 
food  should  be  permitted;  and  the  more  soluble  and  less  astringent  ! 
preparations  of  iron  should  also  be  given.    Fluids  must  be  taken  in 
small  quantities.    Like  hypertrophy,  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  not  removable 
by  treatment.    To  improve  the  tone  and  strengthen  the  action  of  the 
heart,  without  exciting  its  irritability,  are  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at 
in  the  management  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  with  dilatation.    For  this  j 
purpose  the  beneficial  influence  of  digitalis  has  been  ably  shown  by  ; 
Dr.  J.  M.  Fothergill,  in  his  "Hastings  Prize  Essay"  for  1870,  published 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  commencing  July  1,  1871;  and  also  i 
by  Dr.  Balthazar  Foster  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for  July,  1871. 
It  is  an  efficient  agent  in  helping  to  co-ordinate,  by  restoring  the 
regularity  of  the  heart's  movements,  when  they  have  become  tumultuous  ! 
and  irregular.    The  mechanism  of  compensation  in  each  form  of  valve  ; 
disease,  therefore,  requires  to  be  considered.    In  hypertrophy  digitalis  is  ; 
only  of  use  when  hypertrophy  exceeds  the  limits  of  compensation.    It  i 
slows  the  pulse  and  regulates  the  heart-muscle;  but  if  the  heart-muscle  ; 
is  unsound  it  will  not  be  of  service.    As  a  general  rule,  the  drug  is  | 
most  useful  in  mitral  affections,  and  is  contraindicated  in  aortic  valve  I 
disease,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  hypertrophy  has  exceeded  the  | 
limits  of  compensation,  and  become  the  chief  cause  of  the  symptoms.  \ 
It  slows  the  pulse  and  increases  its  tension,  while  strengthening  and; 
regulating  the  heart's  action.    The  slowing  of  the  pulse  increases  thej 
period  of  ventricular  diastole — that  is  to  say,  the  period  during  whicb- 
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regurgitation  takes  place  when  the  aortic  valves  are  incompetent;  conse- 
quently, digitalis  does  harm  in  this  lesion  by  augmenting  the  regurgitation. 
In  mitral  obstruction  it  is  most  valuable  when  the  rapid,  irregular  pulse 
tells  of  the  varying  quantities  on  which  the  ventricle  contracts.  Some- 
times the  interval  between  the  ventricular  contraction  is  so  short,  and 
the  ventricular  charge  is  so  small,  that  the  systolic  wave  does  not  reach 
the  wrist.  Under  these  circumstances  the  auricle  must  have  more  time 
to  fill  the  ventricle.  This  is  what  digitalis  effects;  for  by  slowing  the 
action  of  the  heart,  the  period  of  time  during  which  the  blood  from 
the  distended  auricle  can  flow  into  the  ventricle  is  increased;  and  as 
the  extra  time  allows  more  blood  to  pass  through  the  narrowed  mitral 
orifice  before  the  final  eff"ort  of  the  auricle  is  made,  that  effort  is  made 
on  a  smaller  quantity  of  blood,  and  is  consequently  more  effective;  for 
the  smaller  the  quantity  of  blood  which  the  auricular  muscle  has  to 
push  before  it,  the  greater  will  be  the  velocity  given  to  the  current. 
The  ventricle,  though  contracting  less  frequently,  contracts  more  effectually. 
Instead  of  eighty  or  ninety  irregular  contractions  per  minute,  we  get 
some  sixty  steady  equal  beats.  The  pulse  grows  in  force,  fulness,  and 
regularity;  the  arterial  tension  rises;  the  pulmonary  congestion  diminishes; 
the  kidneys,  before  inactive,  wake  up  to  their  work;  and  the  advancing 
dropsy  subsides  (Foster,  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  July,  1871).  Digitalis  is  also 
most  useful  in  mitral  regurgitation.  In  place  of  a  large  number  of 
ineflfective  contractions,  it  concentrates  the  power  of  the  ventricle  on  a 
smaller  number  of  well-directed  steady  beats,  each  throwing  a  larger 
charge  of  blood  into  the  arteries,  and  so  diminishing,  beat  by  beat, 
the  over-distension  of  the  right  heart.  It  may  be  j^rescribed  as  an 
infusion  or  tincture,  and  continued  as  long  as  the  quantity  of  urine 
increases  or  keeps  up  to  the  maximum  which  the  digitalis  produced. 
Such  diuretic  effect  is  the  outward  or  visible  rign  of  its  beneficial  action. 
The  high-coloured  scanty  urine,  loaded  with  urates,  is  then  replaced  by  a  clear 
and  copious  stream,  which  tells  of  a  steadily  beating  heart  and  a  firmer 
pulse  (Foster).  The  tincture  is  the  most  convenient  form  for  continuous 
administration  (Tn_v.  to  ni_x.,  three  or  four  times  a  day).  The  freshly-made 
infusion  acts  most  rapidly  (3ss.  to  3i.,  three  or  four  times  a  day)  along 
with  potash  or  diuretics,  and  is  conveniently  added  to  vegetable  infusions. 
Where  it  is  desired  to  keep  up  the  action  of  digitalis  for  a  long  time, 
;  the  powder  of  the  leaves  is  the  most  desirable  form.  It  can  then  be  given 
ni  pill,  with  the  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  carminatives,  laxatives,  or  both 
tAvice  a  day.  Half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  poivdered  digitalis,  with  an 
I  equal  quantity  of  sidphatc  of  iron,  and  a  small  portion  {\  of  a  grain)  of 
[cayenne  pepper,  in  extract  of  gentian  or  aloes  and  myrrh  pill,  is  a  useful 
[form  which  may  be  continued  for  months.  This  pill  should  be  taken 
.shortly  after  food.  The  addition  of  iron  to  digitcdis  is  of  great  importance. 
The  absorption  of  digitalis  through  the  skin,  by  using  poultices  of  the 
leaves,  or  flannel  cloths  soaked  in  the  infusion  and  laid  over  the  skin  of 
the  abdomen  and  thighs,  is  often  most  beneficial  where  it  cannot  be 
imn  by  the  mouth  (Christison,  Trousseau,  Fothergill). 

There  are  some  circumstances,  however,  under  which  it  is  necessary  to 
'Vithliold  the  administration  of  digitalis  in  cardiac  disease — namely  (1.) 
file  presence  of  cdheorma  (endocarditis)  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  in 
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aortic  valve  disease.  (2.)  Reith,  Gull,  and  Brunton  object  to  its  use  in 
fatty  heart.  (3.)  Intermittency  of  pulse  is  also  a  contraindication.  If 
that  symptom  comes  on  during  its  use,  the  further  administration  of 
digitalis  must  be  suspended,  more  esi;)ecially  if  the  pulse  becomes  thready, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  urine  diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  Avhere 
intermittency  is  shown  to  be  the  residt  of  the  heart's  inability  and  distress, 
the  quantity  of  digitahs  must  rather  be  increased  (Fothergill).  (4.)  The 
occurrence  of  persistent  vomiting  or  noises  in  tlie  head  under  its  use, 
suggests  that  it  should  be  left  off',  for  a  time  at  least. 

The  action  of  the  heart  is  also  markedly  influenced  by  veratrum  viride. 
The  dose  of  the  tincture  (from  Jive  to  twenty  mimims)  should  be  gradually 
increased  from  the  smaller  to  the  greater  dose,  till  some  obvious  effects 
are  produced.  If  the  pulse  is  reduced,  or  nausea  occurs,  no  increase  of 
the  dose  should  be  made.  If  vomiting  occur,  it  should  be  suspended ;  and 
when  resumed,  the  dose  should  be  diminished.  Veratria  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  from  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  to  half  a  grain.  When  the  pulse  is 
sufficiently  reduced,  the  doses  should  be  diminished  one-half  Morphine 
or  laudanum,  with  brandy,  is  an  antidote  for  an  overdose  of  veratria, 
which  is  an  exceedingly  powerful  remedy  as  a  cardiac  sedative,  and 
requires  to  be  used  with  great  caution,  the  patient  being  constantly 
watched.  Its  depressing  effects  on  the  circulation  and  nervous  system 
are  often  very  striking — a  pulse  of  75  or  80  being  reduced  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  to  35  or  40  {^Record  of  Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics,  No.  V., 
p.  35,  J.  C.  Braithwaite).  Sleeplessness  being  one  of  the  most  distress- 
ing symptoms,  opium  in  some  form  might  be  considered  advantageous; 
but  "  to  give  sedatives  in  such  cases  would  be  the  refinement  of  cruelty,  , 
What  keeps  the  patient  awake  is  not  a  want  of  tendency  to  sleep,  but  a 
condition  that  makes  sleep  impossible.  Relieve  him  of  his  orthopncea,  j 
and  he  would  be  asleep  in  ten  seconds,  and  so  dead  asleep  that  it  would 
take  a  great  deal  to  rouse  him,  like  a  half-asphyxiated  child  on  whom  j 
tracheotomy  had  just  been  performed.  His  great  struggle  is  the  struggle 
between  sleep  and  life ;  with  opium  thrown  into  the  scale  of  sleep,  the  i 
struggle  for  life  would  only  be  so  much  the  harder.  Only  in  one  way ' 
would  opium  give  him  ease ;  the  narcotic  of  opium,  added  to  the  narcotic  j 
of  the  carbonic  acid  already  circulating  in  his  veins,  might  accelerate  bj 
some  hours,  or  even  days,  the  final  coma,  and  make  him  sooner  sleep  thf ; 
sleep  of  death.  But  the  euthanasia  that  is  purchased  by  anticipating  th(  | 
natural  process  of  death  comes  very  near  to  homicide,  and  is  an  alternativi  j 
that  few  would  adopt"  (Hyde  Salter,  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  Feb.  8,  1862); 
Morphia  given  hypodermically  is  the  best  form  for  relieving  the  dyspnce;  | 
and  sleeplessness  of  some  valvular  affections,  especially  in  mitral  valv- 
disease.  The  dose  to  commence  with  is  one-eighth  to  one-sixth  grain  ( , 
the  Umeconate  of  morphia  (Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt).  But  all  sedativcj 
require  the  utmost  caution  in  their  use. 

The  groundwork  of  medicinal  remedies  consists  in  the  administration  4 
general  tonics  in  the  form  of  hitters,  mineral  acids,  and  preparations  of  iroi 
Belladonna  may  be  employed  to  tranquillise  undue  excitement  with  great  | 
safety  than  any  other  sedative  remedy.  A  plaster  of  helladonna  and  coniuy 
over  the  heart  is  of  signal  service  when  pain  is  usually  felt  near  the  ap( 
associated  with  paljiitation.    Due  action  of  the  bowels  must  be  dai, 
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obtained,  to  accomplish,  whicli  the  aloetic  medicines  are  the  best,  aided  by 
the  gentle  action  of  an  occasional  mercurial  aperient. 

Careful  regulation  of  the  patient's  mode  of  life  is  above  all  things 
necessary  in  diseases  of  the  heart.  Excitement  of  all  kinds  must  be 
avoided;  and  the  diet  should  be  light,  nutritious,  and  of  moderate  quantity; 
the  clothing  warm,  and  cold  should  be  carefully  avoided,  especially  by 
those  affected  with  mitral  disease. 

When  anasarca  supervenes,  the  hydragogue  cathartics  are  required  to 
insure  copious  watery  discharges  from  the  bowels.  Ekduary  of  biiartrafe 
of  jMiash,  or  of  gamboge,  elaierium,  podophyllin,  and  compound  jalap  powder 
should  be  given  on  alternate  days.  Stimulants  also  may  be  required, 
the  most  suitable  being  Hollands,  gin,  or  whisky. 

When  dropsy  appears,  diuretics  yield  most  relief.  Acetate,  nitrate,  iodide, 
and  hitartrate  of  potass,  nitric  cether,  compound  tincture  of  iodide,  the  infusion 
and  spirits  of  juniper,  or  gin,  may  all  be  employed  in  successive  changes, 
variously  combined.  Small  doses  of  blue  pill  and  compound  scfaill  pill  at 
bedtime,  will  facilitate  their  action  generally;  and  so  will  cupping  over  the 
region  of  the  kidneys,  if  symptoms  of  congestion  of  these  organs  prevail. 
Hydragogue  cathartics  aid  the  diuretics  in  subduing  the  dropsical  effusions, 
such  as  elaterium,  gamboge,  bitartrate  of  potass,  and  the  compound  jalap  powder 
— the  two  last  made  into  an  electuary. 


CARDIAC  ATROPHY. 

Latin  Eq.,  Atrophia;  French  Eq.,  Atroj)hie;  German  Eq.,  Atropine; 
Italian  Eq.,  Atrofia. 

Definition. — Abnmmal  toasting  and  loss  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
heart. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — This  condition  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  contraction  of  the  ventricle  diminishing  its  cavity.  Except  as  a 
congenital  malformation,  its  idiopathic  occurrence  is  not  believed  in.  As 
CM  acquired  morbid  condition  it  is  the  result  of  a  variety  of  diseases,  especially 
the  following : — (1.)  In  common  with  the  wasting  of  other  parts,  as  during 
tubercular  consumption,  cancer,  and  old  age;  also  in  prolonged  typhus  and 
typhoid  fever.  (2.)  The  result  of  pressure,  as  from  chronic  pericardial 
effusion,  thickening  of  the  visceral  pericardium,  and  pericardial  adhesions. 
(3.)  Imperfect  circulation  through  the  coronary  arteries,  as  from  disease  in 
them ;  or  in  hypertrophy  with  aortic  valve  disease,  leading  to  degeneration 
and  atrophy  of  the  muscular  texture  of  the  heart. 

(6.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  walls  of  the  heart  may  be  so  atrophied  that  it 
has  been  found  to  weigh  only  four  ounces  two  scruples,  instead  of  nine 
and  a  half  ounces,  Avhile  its  parietes  were  reduced  to  little  more  than  a 
thin  membrane.  This  atrophy  may  be  general  or  partial.  In  some  cases 
it  takes  place  without  any  notable  alteration  of  the  capacity  of  the 
chambers  of  the  heart — simple  atrophy.  More  commonly,  when  the  walls 
are  thinned,  the  chambers  are  diminished.  The  whole  heart  may  be 
atrophied,  as  in  phthisis.    Fluid  is  usually  found  in  the  pericardial  sac. 

Symptoms  generally  are — slowness  of  the  pulse,  occasional  palpitation. 
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frequent  attacks  of  fainting,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  tendency  to 
dropsy.  There  are  also  signs  of  defective  nutrition  of  the  body,  and  great 
muscular  debility  (Hope). 


FATTY  AND  OTHER  DEGENERATIONS  OF  THE  HEART. 

Latin  ^q.,  Degeneratio  Acliposa ;  French  Eq.,  Ddgdnerescence  Ghriisseuse; 
German  Eq.,  Fettije  Entartung ;  Italian  Eq.,  Degenerazione  Grassosa. 

Definition. — A  change  in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  which  remits 
in  the  elements  of  the  muscular  fibres  being  replaced  by  molecular  fatty  particles. 
The  change  tends  to  sudden  death  by  rupture  of  the  heart,  w  by  syncope. 

Pathology. — [a.)  Causation :  Age. — The  disease  is  one  of  advanced  life, 
and  occurs  in  all  ranks  and  social  conditions.  Erom  an  analysis  of  cases 
I  find  the  average  age  of  females  is  forty-six  years,  and  of  males,  fiHy-two. 
Of  twenty-nine  cases  the  youngest  patient  was  a  male  infant  six  months 
old,  and  a  female  of  ten  years  ;  while  the  oldest  male  and  the  oldest  female 
were  each  seventy-six  years.  Between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  eighty,  in  both 
sexes,  the  greatest  number  of  cases  have  occurred.  The  general  health  and 
condition  of  the  patients  previoiis  to  their  fatal  illness  have  been  A^ariously 
described  : — (1.)  As  delicate,  weak,  nervous,  or  reduced  by  previous  illness, 
such  as  miscarriage,  menorrhagia,  haemorrhoids.  The  patients  thus  de- 
scribed were  of  short  stature,  thin,  and  spare  make.  (2.)  As  strong,  stout, 
fat,  muscul.ir,  or  hearty.  Of  these  some  were  of  sedentary  habits,  imaccus- 
tomed  to  active  employment,  but  temperate.  (3.)  As  having  suffered 
from  slight  attacks  of  bronchitis,  "liver  comjilaints, "  "spasmodic  pains  of 
the  stomach."  (4.)  As  anaemic  and  pale,  although  at  the  same  time  stout 
and  well-grown.  (5.)  As  having  suffered  more  or  less  from  previous  apo- 
plectic-like seizures  and  headaches,  although  they  had  recovered  from  them 
to  some  extent.  (6.)  As  having  been  exposed  to  malaria  in  India,  where 
they  had  suffered  from  frequent  attacks  of  intermittent  fever.  (7.)  As 
having  suffered  from  mental  anxiety  and  domestic  distress,  inducing  great 
irritability  and  nervousness.  (8.)  As  having,  to  all  appearance,  enjoyed 
excellent  health.  (9.)  It  may  follow  myocarditis,  and  has  been  found  in 
cases  of  poisoning  from  phosphorus.  Living  as  we  do  in  a  tumult  of 
incessant  excitement,  liurry,  and  competition,  "the  struggle  for  existence" 
is  maintained  till  the  heart  fails  almost  unperceived.  The  physician  can 
but  indicate  the  fact ;  and  if  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  not  more 
frequent,  it  is  certainly  obtruding  itself  more  on  public  notice  than  hither- 
to, from  the  many  cases  of  sudden  death  of  Avhich  it  is  said  to  be  the 
cause. 

(&.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — Two  varieties  of  fatty  heart  have  been  recog- 
nised : — (a.)  In  one  form  the  fat,  composed  of  oil  in  nucleated  cells — the 
ordinary  fat-cells — grows  on  the  surface  of  the  organ,  and  also  l)etween  its 
muscular  fasciculi  and  the  reflected  23ericardium.  It  is  especially  abundant 
at  the  junction  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  in  the  groove  or  sulcus  be- 
tween the  chambers,  along  tho  trunk  of  the  coronary  veins,  at  the  edges  ; 
of  the  ventricles,  at  the  ape::,  and  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta  and  the  J 
pulmonary  artery.   The  rig!it  \  entricle  is  thus  often  almost  entirely  covered.  \ 
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This  is  rather  a  form  of  fat  accumulation,  than  of  degeneration, — an 
abnormal  increase  of  the  amount  of  fat  usually  found  in  and  upon  the  heart. 
But  it  so  gradually  encroaches  on,  and  insinuates  itself  between,  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  that  it  conceals,  impoverishes,  and  ultimately  causes  them  to 
waste,  from  its  pressure;  so  that  the  muscular  walls  become  thin,  especially 
towards  the  apex  and  over  the  right  ventricle.  In  these  parts  the  fibrous 
structure  wastes,  and  the  columnce  carnece  appear  to  spring  altogether  from 
the  endo-pericardium.  In  this  form,  some  of  the  muscular  fibres  may 
remain  healthy,  while  others  undergo  the  fatty  degeneration  within  the 
sarcolemma.  It  usually  accompanies  general  corpulence,  especially  the 
obesity  of  advancing  age,  where  much  alcoholic  aliment  is  taken.  (5.)  In 
the  other  form  a  degeneration  of  the  ultimate  muscle-fibre  ensues.  Its 
sarcal  matter  disappears,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  fat  in  a  molecular  form. 
Minute  oil-globules  ultimately  come  to  fill  the  sheathes,  which  previously 
contained  muscular  elements.  It  is  a  fatty  metamorphosis  (capable  of 
microscopic  demonstration)  in  the  minute  fibrillte  of  the  heart's 
substance. 

As  to  the  natiu-e  of  other  changes  observed  in  the  minute  tissue  of  the 
heart  connected  with  fatty  degeneration,  a  variety  of  description  has  been 
given  : — (1.)  There  is  sometimes  only  a  very  moderate  amount  of  degeneration  of 
tissue,  or  alteration  in  the  bulk  of  the  heart ;  but  then  the  functional  disturb- 
ance is  serious,  and  the  case  rapidly  fatal  in  its  issue  (Williams,  1.  c, 
Vol.  II.,  p.  186),  probably  implicating  cardiac  ganglia  and  nerves.  (2.) 
Amongst  apparently  healthy  tissue,  a  portion  only  of  the  muscular  suhstance  has 
undergone  degeneration,  shown  by  the  disappearance  of  the  cross-marking 
of  the  muscular  fibrillse,  the  fibres  being  filled  with  oleo-albuminous  or 
fatty  granules.     The  coronary  artery  in  such  cases  is  generally  found 
ossified  or  obstructed,  going  to  the  seat  of  degeneration  (Quain,  Path.  Soc., 
Vol.  II.,  p.  188;  and  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  262,  270,  273).    In  these  cases  the 
substance  of  the  heart  is  discoloured  where  the  degeneration  is  sufficiently 
marked — of  a  pale  yellowish  colour  or  brownish-red,  or  pale  brown,  and 
|i  the  texture  tears  readily.    These  changes  may  be  seen  in  large  masses,  or 
I  pervading  long  tracts  of  tissue,  or  particular  parts  only,  such  as  the 
papillary  muscles  or  columnce  carnece.     This  is  the  form  most  often 
associated  with  other  evidences  of  the  general  marasmus  of  old  age,  Avhich 
may  be  a  ripe  old  age  or  a  premature  one.    It  is  the  form  especially  asso- 
ciated with  the  arcus  senilis  and  fatty  degeneration  of  arteries.    (3.)  Cases  in 
which  the  death  could  not  he  ascribed  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  alone,  but 
where  other  lesions  existed — such  as  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cerebral 
i  arteries,  resulting  in  death  by  apoplexy ;  or  in  cases  in  which  apoplectic 
seizures  occur.     (4.)  There  are  cases  of  degeneration  which  result  in  the 
"  cardial  apoplexy  "  described  by  Cruveilhier,  ivhere  hmmorrhagic  spots,  or  extra- 
vasations of  various  sizes,  occur  in  the  substance  of  the  muscular  tissue;  the 
surrounding  tissue  is  in  the  state  of  fatty  degeneration,  and  the  coronary  arteries 
leading  to  the  degenerate  tissue  and  hcemorrhagic  spot  are  ossified  or  obstructed 
(Quain,  1.  c,  Vol.  L,  p.  192;  Vol.  II.,  p.  190).    To  the  naked  eye 
the  muscular  tissue  of  such  hearts  presents  a  pale,  mottled,  or  dirty 
i yellow  appearance.    It  has  none  of  the  flesh-red  hue  of  health;  but  it  is 
soft  and  flabby  to  the  touch;  and  its  texture  at  the  degenerate  parts  so 
ifriable  or  brittle,  that  it  yields  to  the  slightest  pressure,  and  may  be  torn 
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without  difficulty.    The  elasticity  of  the  muscular  substance  is  so  com- 
pletely lost  that,  when  cut  across,  the  walls  at  once  collapse. 

Symptoms  occur  sometimes  suddenly  after  exposure  to  cold,  with  pain 
in  the  chest,  shortness  of  breath,  and  palpitation.    In  some  cases  where 
angina  pectoris  prevailed  for  many  years  the  pain  was  sometimes  excessive, 
shooting  down  the  left  side  and  arm,  especially  after  any  excitement.  In 
other  cases  cardiac  sympioms  consist  of  a  dull  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
heart  or  ensiform  cartilage  just  before  death,  associated  with  dyspnoea.  The 
cardiac  affection  also  betrays  itself  by  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  general  debility, 
a  sense  of  oppression  at  the  chest,  and  desire  to  draw  a  deep  breath,  the 
breathing  being  sometimes  embarrassed  and  aggravated  by  exertion. 
Involuntary  sighing  is  sometimes  a  prominent  symptom,  with  disturb- 
ance of  the  rhythm  of  breathing  (Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  p.  550,  ante). 
The  attacks  of  giddiness  and  apparent  coma  are  generally  due  to  syncope, 
from  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action.    The  patient  is  pale,  has  a  feeble 
pulse,  and  presents  more  or  less  lividity  of  the  lips — symptoms  which  may 
serve  as  indications  of  the  true  nature  of  the  disorder  (Fuller).  The 
condition  of  the  pulse  (having  been  observed  after  the  cessation  of  acute 
attacks  of  disease,  which  afterwards  terminated  fatally)  was  noted .  as 
"irregular  and  unequal,"  or  as  "feeble,  rapid,  and  irregular;"  as  "feeble 
and  intermitting,  every  eight  or  ten  beats,"  as  "large,  jerking,  and 
compressible  "  (one  hundred  and  six  per  minute — afterwards  a  hundred, 
but  small,  jerking,  and  regular  to  the  last) ;  or  as  "  small  and  feeble  only." 
In  one  case  in  which  the  pulse  was  observed  for  two  years  and  a  half 
previous  to  death,  it  was  found  to  be  irregular  and  uncertain  in  its  action 
— a  condition  which  disappeared  during  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  but 
which  reappeared  as  the  patient  recovered  from  the  bronchitic  attack 
— varying  from  seventy  to  eighty  in  a  minute.    In  other  cases,  where  its 
'condition  had  been  long  noted,  it  was  weak,  irregular,  and  intermitting, 
numbering  at  first  eighty,  becoming  weaker,  often  intermitting,  and  more 
slow  {sixty  to  seventy),  or  small  and  feeble,  shortly  before  death.    In  j 
extreme  cases  the  pulse  may  fall  as  low  as  twenty-six  or  thirty  in  a  minute,  | 
owing  to  the  failure  of  certain  systoles  to  communicate  a  pulsation  to  the  | 
radial  artery,  the  heart  itself  beating  at  the  rate  of  fifty-six  or  sixty  in  a  ; 
minute  (Fuller,  C.  J.  B.  Williajms,  Gairdner).     Exertion  tends  to  | 
increase  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  promotes  irregularity  of  cardiac 
action.    The  sounds  of  the  heart  vary  in  accordance  with  coexisting  valve  , 
lesions.     "A  loud  bellows  mm-mur"  heard  all  over  the  chest,  or  with  i 
the  first  sound,  or  a  diastolic  bruit,  may  exist  in  the  region  of  the  aortic  • 
valves,  the  heart's  action  ultimately  becoming  tumultuous,  and  the  sounds 
obscured.    But  the  cardiac  sounds  are  said  also  to  be  so  modified  in  the 
absence  of  valvular  disease,  that  a  murmur  has  been  ascribed  to  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart.    Its  impulse  and  sounds  are 
feeble,  or  of  limited  extent ;  but  when  present,  they  are  well  defined. 
Other  symptoms  associated  with  fatty  degenerescence  are,  severe  vomit- 
ings and  faintings,  or  a  peculiar  sinking  and  sense  of  faintness,  with  ; 
profuse  perspirations ;   jialeness  and  lividity,  with  urgent  dyspnoea  for  , 
some  weeks  before  the  fatal  result.    There  is  generally  sudden  aggi'avation  : 
of  cardiac  symptoms,  of  cough,  or  of  general  debility,  for  some  d&ys  before  j 
death.    "  Bihousness  "  and  headache  have  also  been  common  symptoms  j 
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for  many  months  before  death,  sometimes  with  a  slight  indication  of 
emboHsm. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  a  degenerate  heart  is  by  no  means  easy. 
Fatty  degeneration  may  exist  without  chnical  indications,  or  only  such 
as  are  useless  for  diagnosis.  A  diagnostic  value  has  been  attached  to 
the  existence  of  fatty  atrophy  of  the  cornea — "arms  senilis;"  but  as  a  sign 
of  fatty  heart  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  depended  upon. 

Prognosis. — In  the  greater  number  of  cases  death  is  sudden  and 
unexpected,  cardiac  disease  having  never  been  observed,  or  only  suspected 
to  be  present.  It  may  thus  go  on  for  years.  The  modes  of  death  may  be 
sudden,  almost  instantaneous ;  or  comparatively  sudden  in  led,  the  patients 
having  been  previously  up  at  the  night-chair.  Some  are  found  lying  dead, 
or  dying  in  a  death-struggle  of  from  three  to  five  minutes'  duration ;  or 
paroxysms  of  rigor,  nausea,  and  "  spasms  of  the  stomach,"  with  small  and 
contracted  pulse,  occurring  at  intervals  within  twenty-four  hours,  at  last 
suddenly  prove  fatal ;  others  have  died  in  a  paroxysm  of  angina  pectoris, 
or  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  Death  by  syncope  is  usual.  Thus 
died  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  eminent  Scotch  divine.  It  is  also  a  mode  of 
death  apt  to  occur  in  convalescence  from  injury ;  as  in  the  cases  of  Dr. 
Pereira,  a  distinguished  physician,  who  died  while  recovering  from  rupture 
of  the  tendo  Achilles,  and  of  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell,  an  eminent  judge, 
who  died  while  recovering  from  an  injured  patella.  Such  cases  suggest  the 
necessity  of  a  cardiac  examination,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  sufficiently 
stimulating  diet  and  wine,  with  careful  avoidance  of  such  circumstances 
as  may  tend  to  syncope,  in  handling  the  injured  parts  of  men  otherwise 
healthy,  but  advanced  in  years. 

Treatment. — Iron  in  its  various  forms,  quinine,  and  mineral  acids,  are  the 
medicinal  agents  suggested  by  the  nature  of  this  disease.  Freedom  from 
anxiety,  thorough  repose  of  mind,  entire  avoidance  of  fatigue,  gentle  but 
regular  exercise  in  the  open  air,  careful  attention  to  the  state  of  the  skin, 
with  a  generous  and  nutritious  diet  at  regular  intervals,  in  moderate  and 
equable  amount  at  each  meal,  are  the  main  hygienic  indications  calculated 
to  impart  tone  to  the  system,  improve  the  condition  of  the  blood,  and 
induce  a  more  healthy  nutrition  of  the  heart  (Fuller).  A  salt-water 
sponging  bath  should  be  used  daily.  In  cases  where  digestion  is  sufficient, 
cod-liver  oil,  cream,  and  milk  may  be  given  with  great  advantage 
(Tanner).  The  -bowels  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  render  straining  at 
stool  unnecessary. 


ANEURISM  OF  THE  HEART. 

Latin  Eq.,  Aneurysma ;  French  Eq.,  Anivrisme ;  German  Eq., 
Aneurysma ;  Italian  Eq.,  Aneurisma. 

Definition. — A  protrusion  of  the  textures  of  the  heart  covered  in  by  the 
endocardium  and  the  visceral  pericardium,  caused  hy  a  degenerate  portion  of 
the  ivall  of  the  heart  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  blood. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — It  is  usually  a  result  oi  myocarditis,  where 
a  portion  of  the  heart's  textuxe  is  broken  down  by  the  effects  of  inflam- 
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mation  into  a  finely  granular  detritus,  which,  yielding  to  pressure  of 
the  blood,  forms  what  is  known  as  a  true  (or  chronic)  aneurism  of  the  heart. 
The  following  theories  are  entertained  regarding  their  formation  as  a  result 
of, — (1.)  Incomplete  rupture  (Breschet,  Corvisart,  Lobstein).  (2.) 
Ulceration  or  laceration  of  the  endocardium  (Kreysig,  Laennec, 
Bouillaud),  as  from  endocarditis.  Thus  an  acute  aneurism,  of  the  heart 
is  formed.  (3.)  Alteration  of  the  lining  membrane,  the  nature  of  which 
is  not  stated  (Reynaud,  Ollivier).  (4.)  Inflammatory  softening  (Dance, 
Chassinat,  and  Hartmann).  (5.)  Inflammatory  changes  by  which  the 
muscular  substance  is  replaced  by  fibrous  material,  fibroid  degeneration.  In 
these  cases  there  is  sometimes  an  extensive  interstitial  deposit  thickening 
and  indurating  the  textures.  The  new  materials  and  the  sarcal  particles 
alike  undergo  degeneration  within  the  muscular  sarcolemma.  There  was 
evidence  of  existing  or  of  previous  pericarditis,  and  sometimes  of  rheuma- 
tism. The  fibrillce  exhibited  undoubted  evidence  of  extreme  brittleness 
(Cruveilhier,  Rokitansky,  Craigie,  Peacock,  Torget,  Mercier, 
Thurnam,  Niemeyer,  and  most  modern  pathologists).  Such  aneurisms 
may  attain  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  walnut,  or  a  hen's  egg,  or  may  even 
become  as  large  as  the  heart  itself.  The  entire  heart  in  such  cases  is 
generally  dilated. 

(&.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — Numerous  examples  of  such  forms  of  disease 
are  to  be  found  described  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society  of 
London.  One  unique  case  is  related  by  Mr.  Henry  Arnott  (1.  c,  Vol. 
XIX.,  p.  149),  "leading  out  from  the  upper  part  of  the  left  ventricle, 
behind  and  below  the  aortic  opening,  forming  a  large  pouch,  extending 
backwards,  upwards,  and  to  the  left,  with  a  patent  orifice  two  inches  in 
diameter.  Its  walls,  two  to  three  lines  thick,  had  undergone  calcification 
to  a  considerable  extent,  studding  the  fibroid  material  of  which  they  were 
'composed.  The  aneurismal  pouch  springs  most  frequently  from  the  left 
ventricle,  and  from  the  upper  part  of  that  cavity.  One  of  the  first  cases 
related  in  the  Transactions  is  an  aneurism  of  the  left  auricle — a  condition  so 
rare  that  Rokitansky  speaks  of  only  one  undoubted  instance  on  record, 
besides  one  in  the  Pathological  Museum  at  Vienna.  A  summary  of  seventy- 
four  cases  is  given  by  Thurnam,  in  fifty-eight  of  which  the  left  ventricle 
was  the  seat  of  the  aneurism,  and  nine  of  these  were  of  a  very  large  size. 
One  of  them  was  so  large,  opening  from  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle, 
that  it  equalled  the  size  of  a  second  heart,  and  was  filled  with  laminated 
coagula  {Mcd.-Chir.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXL,  p.  227,  1858).  In  seventeen  only 
of  these  cases  was  Dr.  Thurnam  able  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
occupation  of  the  sufferers  ;  but  of  these  seventeen  cases  he  writes : — "  It 
is  a  striking  fact,  that  out  of  this  number  eight,  or  about  one-half,  should 
have  been  soldiers — a  circumstance  that  would  lead  one  to  suspect  that 
exposure,  to  which  this  class  of  persons  is  subjected,  and  the  forced 
exercise  they  undergo,  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  production  of 
this  lesion." 

Symptoms  are  oljscure,  and  beyond  general  evidence  of  diseased  heart 
and  the  physical  signs  of  extended  dulness,  there  are  no  reliable  symptoms 
or  signs.  The  sphygmograph  may  show  evidence  of  prolonged  arterial 
expansion,  as  in  the  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Henry  Arnott,  where  the 
symptoms  resembled  those  of  aortic  dilatation. 
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RUPTURE  OF  THE  HEART. 

Latin  Eq.,  Diru;ptio;  French  Eq.,  Bupiure;  German  Eq.,  Ruptur — Syn., 
Zerreissung;  Italian  Eq.,  Boitura. 

Definition. — Bursting  or  rupture  of  some  part  of  the  icalls  of  the  heart, 
including  its  visceral  pericardium. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — Spontaneous  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the 
heart  has  been  occasionally  met  with  during  diseased  conditions,  espe- 
cially fatty  degeneration,  myocarditis,  cardiac  abscess,  and  true  or  acute  cardiac 
aneurism:  Associated  with  any  of  those  diseased  conditions,  the  heart 
may  rupture  during  some  unusual  exertion,  death  usually  ensuing  in  such 
cases  with  symptoms  of  internal  haemorrhage. 

(b.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — -In  these  degenerated  hearts  the  organ  is  flaccid, 
so  that  the  walls  collapse,  and  the  changes  are  such  as  have  been  already 
noticed.  Eupture  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  more  rare  than  of  the 
left.  Eupture  of  the  auricles  is  perhaps  as  frequent  as  that  of  the  ven- 
tricles. The  extent  of  the  rupture,  when  it  takes  place  in  the  ventricle, 
varies.  It  has  been  ruptured  from  its  apex  to  its  base,  along  the  sulcus 
which  separates  the  two  ventricles.  Generally  the  rupture  is  from  ten  to 
twelve  lines ;  or  the  base  of  the  ventricles  may  be  severed  from  the  aorta, 
and  one  of  the  aortic  valves  split  transversely.  It  is  remai'kable,  however, 
that  the  rupture  from  disease  has  seldom  been  found  at  the  apex,  where  the 
walls  of  the  heart  have  least  force  and  consistency ;  but  it  is  there  that 
rupture  from  external  injury  takes  place.  The  number  of  ruptures  is  as 
various  as  their  seat.  Out  of  forty-eight  cases  collected  by  Ollivier,  eight 
were  multiple  (as  many  as  from  2  to  5).  Corvisrrt  is  the  first  who  has  given 
examples  of  another  kind  of  rupture  of  the  heart,  that  of  the  carnea: 
columnce,  or  tendons  of  the  valves.  It  is  probable  that  rupture  of  these 
parts  is  owing  more  frequently  to  ramoUissement,  or  to  induration  or 
ulceration,  than  to  any  other  cause.  Euj^ture  of  the  corda/  tendinioi  some- 
times occurs  in  connection  with  mitral  valve  disease,  or  in  consequence  of  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing,  or  it  may  follow  some  violent  exertion.  Evidence 
1  of  such  a  lesion  is  seen  after  death  in  the  ruptured  filaments  curling  up, 
I  and  forming  little  elevations  of  the  retracted  ends,  -^vhich  generally 
become  covered  with  fibrinous  coagula  and  hardened  lymph.  When 
several  of  the  cords  rupture,  the  edge  of  the  valve-lappet  recedes,  forming  a 
broad  raised  margin  {Navy  Medical  Bepiort  for  1868,  where  excellent 
drawings  are  given  of  such  a  lesion). 

Symptoms. — The  first  symptom  in  all  the  cases  has  been  a  sudden 
sense  of  suffocation,  or  a  shriek  followed  by  insensibility.  The  patient 
has  in  general  suddenly  died,  but  in  some  instances  he  has  survived  a 
few  days.  In  rare  instances  a  brief  period  of  violent  pain  under  the 
sternum  has  been  experienced,  shooting  towards  the  left  shoulder  and 
nlong  the  arm.  Usually  death  is  sudden,  the  pericardium  being  filled 
with  blood  flowing  from  an  outwardly  irregular  but  smooth-edged  rent 
of  variable  length,  opening  into  the  deeper  flesh  of  the  heart,  which  seems 
torn,  mangled,  and  imbedded  in  blood-clot  (Niemeyer). 
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PARASITIC  DISEASE  OF  THE  HEART. 

Latin   Eq.,   Morhus  Parasiticus;    French    Eq.,   Maladie  Parasitaire  ; 
German  Eq.,  Parasitische  Krankheit ;  Italian  Eq.,  Malattia  Parasitica. 

Definition. — Lesions  caused  hj  the  localisation  of  parasites  in  an  immature 
or  non-sexual  condition  in  the  substance  of  the  heart. 

Pathology. — The  nature  of  the  parasites  associated  with  such  forms  of 
disease  has  been  already  fully  described  in  Vol.  I.,  pp.  197  et  seq. 
It  remains  only  to  be  noticed  here  that  cysticerci  have  been  found  in 
the  human  heart  when  enormous  numbers  of  them  existed  at  the  same 
time  in  other  muscles  of  the  body.  The  echinococcus  and  trichina  spiralis 
have  also  been  met  with  in  the  walls  of  the  heart,  beneath  th&'  inner 
membrane  (Vol.  I.,  p.  159). 

MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  HEART. 

Latin  Eq.,  Deformitates  Ingenitce ;  French  Eq.,  Vices  de  Conformation  ; 
German  Eq.,  MissUldungen ;  Italian  Eq.,  Vizi  di  Confm-mazione. 

Definition. — Deviations  from  the  normal  development  of  the  heart,  occur- 
ring in  the  earlier  periods  of  gestation,  and  before  the  termination  of  foetallife. 

Pathology. — After  what  has  been  written  regarding  malformations  in 
Vol.  I.,  p.  251,  the  more  practically  important  and  common  malformations  i 
of  the  heart  may  be  here  mentioned : — (1.)  Misplacements  of  the  hart 
{Ectopia  cordis),  occurring  congenitally,  as  in  cases  of  transposition  of  the 
viscera.    For  an  account  of  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  i 
-by  Professor  Allen  Thomson  in  the  Glasgow  Medical  Journal  for  July, 
1853;  and  to  the  Lancet  of  August  8,  1863,  where  the  condition  is 
described  by  Professor  W.  C.  Maclean  as  having  been  recognised  during 
life.    For  an  excellent  report  on  cases  of  Ectopia  cordis,  see  Pathological 
Society's  Transactions,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  98.   (2.)  Congenital  deficiency,  or  absence  of  ; 
ihe  pericardium,  in  which  the  heart  is,  as  it  were,  naked,  and  lying  in  j 
one  cavity  with  the  lungs  (Pathological  Society's  Transactiotis,  Vol.  HI.,  p.  | 
60;  Vol.  VL,  p.  109).    (3.)  Arrest  of  development  of  the  heart  at  an  early  i 
period  of  fmtal  life  —  as  in  hearts  with  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle,  i 
with  imperfect  separation  of  the  ventricles ;  contraction  or  absence  of  the  j 
pulmonary  artery,  the  aorta  arising  from  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  ■ 
septum  of  the  ventricles  imperfect.    In  cases  of  imperfect  septa  the  aorta  . 
sometimes  arises  from  the  two  ventricles.    Sometimes  the  ventricular  | 
septum  is  wholly  absent ;  as  in  a  case  of  univentriadar  or  tricodian  heart  j 
described  by  Dr.  Elliot,  of  Carlisle,  in  the  person  of  a  clerk  in  a  J 
public  office,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  nineteen  years  and  eight  months. 
There  was  transposition  of  the  great  vessels ;  a  small  aorta,  and  large-  | 
sized  pulmonary  artery  ;  a  total  absence  of  the  ventricular  septum.    There  i 
was  all  but  total  freedom  from  pericardial  adhesion,  with  equally  healthy  i 
and  efficient  lungs.    The  cyanotic  signs  were  observed  at  the  age  of  , 
three  months,  and  gradually  increased  as  he  grew  older.    The  hearts  J 
action  was  thumping,  with  a  whizzing  bruit,  which  only  occasionally  I 
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accompanied  the  second  sound.  The  pulse  was  "shabby,"  variable  in 
force,  but  in  frequency  always  about  eighty.  He  died  of  gradual  exhaus- 
tion. The  heart  was  dissected  by  Dr.  Embleton  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ; 
and  photographs  having  been  taken,  they  were  kindly  distributed  by  Dr. 
Elliot  to  the  Museums  of  Netley,  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow 
(Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Vol.  XL).  Somewhat  similar 
cases  have  been  described  by  Drs.  Peacock  and  Cockle.  (L)  Premature 
closure  of  fcetal  passages — the  foramen  ovale  and  ductus  arteriosus — mcdforma- 
tions  causing  changes  ivhicJo  ought  not  to  ensue  till  after  birth.  The  con- 
sequences of  such  premature  results  are  chiefly  cyanosis,  combined  with 
imperfect  dilatation  of  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  arterj^  (5.) 
Irregularity  of  the  valves  and  origins  of  vessels,  ,  which  may  not  in  the 
first  instance  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  heart,  hut  which  are  apt  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  disease  in  after  life.  Examples  are  to  be  seen  in 
cases  where  two  aortic  valves  occur ;  where  there  is  fusion  or  union  of 
two  of  the  valves;  where  there  is  transposition  of  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery,  both  auricles  opening  into  the  left  ventricle  (1.  c,  VoL 
VL,  p.  117).  Excess  of  pulmonary  valves  (1.  c,  Vol.  IIL,  p.  301  ;  Vol. 
IV.,  p.  102).    (See  also  Vol.  I.,  of  this  work,  p.  251). 

The  Treatment  of  malformations  which  are  associated  with  cyanosis 
is  mainly  preventive  of  dyspnoea  and  palpitation,  by  the  avoidance  of 
fatigue  and  mental  excitement,  the  maintenance  of  temperature,  and 
especially  by  a  nourishing  diet  and  warm  clothing. 


CYANOSIS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Cyanosis;  French  Eq.,  Cyanose;  German  Eq.,  Cyanose — 
Syn.,  Blausucht ;  Italian  Ev}.,  Cianosi. 

Definition. — A  peculiar  tlue  condition  of  the  sJcin,  symptomatic  of  various 
malformations  or  derangements  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  so  that  a  small 
portion  only  of  the  blood  is  subjected  to  aeration  in  the  lungs. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation — The  blood-corpuscles  absorbing  oxygen 
in  the  lungs  convey  it  through  the  circulation  to  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  thereby  render  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue  possible.  If  this  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  in  the  lungs  by  the  blood-corpuscles  is  for  any  reason 
stopped  or  diminished,  artericd  blood  retains  the  properties  of  venous  blood, 
and  the  condition  termed  cyanosis  arises.  The  causes  of  cyanosis  are : — 
(1.)  When  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  blood,  and  consequently  the 
oxidation  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  is  prevented  by  derangements  of  the 
respiration  or  circulation  (i.e.,  by  causes  which  are  external  to  the  blood) ; 
(2.)  When  the  blood-corpuscles  lose  the  property  of  absorbing  oxygen. 
This  occurs  in  some  cases  of  pymnia  and  the  last  stage  of  pulmonary 
iiibermlosis.  There  seems  to  be  a  diminished  capacity  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles  to  redden  themselves  (Vogel). 

Symptoms. — In  its  minor  degree  it  is  associated  with  forms  of  cardiac 
and  pulmonary  derangement,  having  the  effect  of  obstructing  the  flow  of 
blood  in  the  veins  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  system  generally.  The  chief 
of  these  is  constriction  or  partial  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
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combined  witli  systemic  venous  engorgement.  In  such  an  acute  form 
it  may  be  associated  with  croup,  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  cholera.  The  skin 
is  usually  thin,  the  capillaries  abnormally  large ;  hence,  when  obstruction 
to  the  pulmonary  and  systemic  venous  circulation  causes  imperfectly 
aerated  blood  to  flow  throughout  the  system — and  still  more  so,  when, 
in  consequence  of  some  congenital  malformation,  a  small  portion  only  of 
the  blood  is  subjected  to  the  aerating  influence  of  respiration — a  dark, 
dusky,  more  or  less  livid  hue,  is  imparted  to  the  skin.  In  its  mwe  severe 
form  it  is  usually  associated  with  such  a  malformation,  disease,  or  injury 
of  the  heai't  or  great  vessels,  as  permits  venous  and  arterial  blood  to  mix, 
and  after  mixture  to  be  distributed  to  the  systemic  capillaries.  A 
patulous  condition  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  an  open  foramen  male,  a 
deficiency  of  part  of  the  sejdum  of  the  ventricles,  a  heart  formed  of  one 
ventricle  and  one  auricle  only — the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  rising 
from  a  common  trunk — are  amongst  the  usual  conditions  which  lead  to 
cyanosis.  It  is  usually  a  congenital  affection,  and  the  physical  signs  vary 
with  the  precise  condition  of  the  heart  and  arteries  to  which  the  cyanotic 
discoloration  is  due.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  more  forcible  than  in 
liealth,  and  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  are  almost 
always  present.    Deficiency  of  animal  heat  is  a  constant  phenomenon. 

Treatment  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  lesion  or  disease  which 
gives  rise  to  the  cyanosis.  The  inhalation  of  oxygen  gas  has  given  rehef 
in  some  cases. 


ANGINA  PECTORIS,  OR  BREAST  PANG. 

Latin  Eq.,  Angina  Pectoris;  French  Eq.,  Angine  de  Poitrine;  German 
Eq.,  Angina  Pectoris;  Italian  Eq  ,  Angina  Pectoris. 

Definition. — Pain  or  spasm  of  a  weakened  heart  (Chevers),  referred  to 
the  loiver  part  of  the  sternum,  or  to  the  praicoi'dial  region,  extending  through  tlie  i 
chest  to  the  left  scapula,  and  up  the  sternum  to  the  root  of  the  neck.  The  pain  | 
is  characterised  by  its  suddenness,  its  severity,  and  by  a  sense  of  constriction  or  of  j 
burning.  It  compels  the  patient,  if  walking,  instantly  to  stop,  and  almost  prevents  \ 
inspiration.  The  pain  is  felt  likewise  in  the  left  shoulder,  whence  it  sometimes  \ 
reaches  to  the  elbow,  rarely  to  the  hand,  often  with  a  sensation  of  numbness  in  | 
the  iMrts.  A  tendency  to  syncope  exists,  associated  ivith  intense  anxiety,  and  a  , 
sensation  of  apiproaching  dissolution.  i 

Pathology. — (a.)  Historical. — This  disease  attracted  little  attention  till  j 
Dr.  Heberden  drew  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  it  by  two  papers  j 
published  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  the  Transadions  of  the  London 
College  of  Physicians  in  1772.     He  connected  it  with  disease  of  the 
heart ;  and  it  has  ever  since  been  treated  of  in  conjunction  with  cardiac 
diseases.    It  has  been  since  elucidated  by  the  writings  of  Black,  Parry, 
and  Jenner,  and  by  many  Continental  physicians.    Dr.  Parry's  work —  i 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Symptoms  and  Causes  of  the  Syncope  Anginosa,  commonly  \ 
called  Angina  Pectoris — will  repay  perusal,  though  published  so  long  ago  | 
as  1799.  f 

Q).)  Causation. — The  immediate  cause  of  the  "  breast  pang ''  appears  to  \ 
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be  a  sudden  impediment  to  the  cmvnarij  circulation,  and  particularly  to 
the  return  of  the  blood  by  the  coronary  veins — due  to  a  temporarily  over- 
distended  state  of  the  chambers  of  the  heart,  and  an  inability  in  them  to 
empty  themselves,  whether  owing  to  weakness  of  the  muscular  parietes  of 
the  left  ventricle  or  to  other  causes.  The  organic  lesions  apt  to  be 
attended  by  angina  are  conditions  of  the  aortic  valves  which  permit  of 
free  regurgitation,  with  a  rigid  dilated  state  of  the  ascending  portion  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which  permits  the  blood  to  regurgitate,  combined 
with  either  of  the  following  conditions  of  the  left  ventricle  : — (1.)  Dilata- 
tion of  the  cavity;  (2.)  attenuation  of  the  parietes;  (3.)  softening  or 
•degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissue  (Bellingham).  Angina  may  not 
necessarily  occur,  so  long  as  the  circulation  continues  tranquil,  and  so  long 
as  the  left  ventricle  is  able  to  get  rid  of  the  blood  which  enters  its  cavity, 
and  does  not  get  over-distended.  But  if  the  heart's  action  becomes 
disturbed  by  some  sudden  mental  emotion;  or  even  without  this  occurring, 
if  the  stomach  is  loaded  with  indigestible  food,  and  it  and  the  intestines 
are  distended  with  flatus,  by  which  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  encroached 
upon,  and  the  heart's  movements  impeded,  a  paroxysm  of  angina  is  the 
general  result.  John  Hunter,  who  suffered  from  this  disease,  used  to  say 
that  his  life  was  in  the  hands  of  any  person  or  circumstance  which  acted 
powerfully  on  his  mind ;  and  he  ultimately  died  in  St.  George's  Hospital 
from  strong  but  suppressed  feelings  on  a  point  in  which  he  was  deeply 
interested.  Ascending  a  staircase  or  other  acclivity,  or  any  active  exertion, 
is  a  powerful  exciting  cause  of  a  paroxysm.  In  persons  who  have  had 
previous  attacks,  the  paroxysm  is  liable  to  supervene  during  sleep,  as  the 
result  of  a  frightful  dream  disturbing  the  heart's  action,  or  of  considerable 
distension  of  the  stomach  by  flatus  impeding  the  movements  of  the  heart. 
Plethora  becomes  a  very  common  complication,  on  account  of  the  sedentary 
life  which  must  be  led,  to  the  abandonment  of  all  active  bodily  exertion. 
;  Angina  pectoris  ought,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  symjitom  of  organic  disease 
[  of  the  heart.  What  dyspnoea  is  to  the  lungs,  angina  appears  to  be  to  the 
!j  heart ;  and  Bellingham  has  termed  it  the  "  dyspnoea  of  the  heart."  It  has 
also  been  defined  as  hypercesthesia  of  the  cardiac  plexus  (Romberg)  ;  and 
!  as  hypercinesis  (excessive  motion),  with  hypercesthesia,  the  cardiac  plexus 
being,  assumed  to  be  the  source  of  the  pain  (Bamberger).  It  is  most 
common  in  the  male  sex ;  and  rarely  occurs  under  forty-five  or  fifty  years 
of  age.  Its  paroxysmal  character,  with  intervals  of  immunity,  associates 
its  pathology  with  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  heart,  to  which 
the  organic  changes  serve  as  a  predisposing  cause  (Niemeyer). 

Symptoms. — The  paroxysms  generally  supervene  suddenly,  and  are 
characterised  by  a  constrictive  pain,  most  commonly  in  the  left  lower  half 
of  the  sternum,  and  rarely  extending  above  the  fourth  rib.  Occasionally, 
it  extends  over  the  whole  anterior  portions  of  the  chest,  along  the  neck 
to  the  lower  jaw,  into  the  back  and  shoulder,  down  the  arm  to  the  elbow, 
and  even  to  the  hand  and  fingers.  In  this  course  it  affects  the  superficial 
cervical  plexus  and  its  ramifications,  as  well  as  the  anterior  thoracic  nerves, 
tlie  cubital  nerve  and  its  divisions.  The  pain  is  sometimes  substernal ; 
it  then  follows  the  course  of  the  nervous  plexus  placed  between  the  folds 
of  the  mediastinum  and  the  branches  of  the  eighth  pair  which  go  to  the 
large  arteries  and  surround  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  action  of  the 
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from  organic  disease ;  and  to  the  fact  that  great  uneasiness  and  distress, 
both  mental  and  bodily,  result  from  the  occurrence  of  functional  dis- 
turbance, while  its  persistence  is  apt  to  induce  organic  disease.  Death 
has  resulted  from  simple  functional  disturbance  (Graves). 

The  cardiac  irregularities  are  of  the  following  kind : — The  heart  may- 
beat  abnormally  slow,  may  intermit,  may  have  a  rolling  action,  or  its 
pulsations  may  be  so  frequent,  and  its  actions  so  irregular,  as  to  be  termed 
Palpitation,  or  excessive  action  of  the  heart.  These  states  are  believed  to 
be  caused  by  irregular  innervation  of  the  heart,  which  renders  it  morbidly 
sensible  or  insensible  to  its  natural  stimulus,  the  blood.  The  excessively 
slow  pulse  may  be  caused  by  pressure  high  up  in  the  cervical  portion  of 
the  spinal  cord,  or  by  congestion  or  pressure  on  the  brain.  The  other 
states  are  perhaps  inexplicable,  and  may  be  considered  as  ultimate  facts. 
The  irregular  and  rolling  action  of  the  heart  is  in  general  accompanied  by 
hypertrophy,  or  other  lesion.  Palpitation,  however,  may  occur  in  the  most 
healthy  subjects,  and  in  the  most  healthy  hearts.  The  excitability  of  the 
hearts  of  young  people  is  readily  accumulated  and  as  readily  exhausted. 
Every  one  is  aware  how  powerfully  the  passions  and  affections  act  on  the 
heart  and  change  its  healthy  beat ;  how  every  error  in  diet,  or  over- 
exertion, may  produce  the  same  effect.  Moral  as  well  as  physical  causes  may 
thus  be  the  remote  agents  in  the  production  of  palpitation,  while  many 
lesions  may  be  accompanied  by  it.  As  a  primary  disease,  palpitation 
seldom  occurs  before  puberty;  but  after  that  period  it  is  common,  often 
to  a  most  distressing  degree,  in  both  sexes.  The  female  suffers  more 
than  the  male,  and  especially  during  amenorrhcea,  or  at  the  period  of 
menstruation,  and  in  more  advanced  life  when  menstruation  ceases. 

While  palpitation  may  merely  be  a  disease  of  the  function  of  the  heart, 
as  is  evident  from  the  number  of  young  persons  who  suffer  from  it,  and 
who  afterwards  attain  a  hale  old  age,  it  is  also  a  common  symptom  of 
disease  of  the  heart.  Palpitation,  regarded  as  over-action  of  the  heart,  is 
apt  to  engender  the  belief  that  it  indicates  excess  of  power.  But  the 
palpitating  heart  is  more  nearly  allied  to  asthenia.  It  is  evidently  a 
laborious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  heart,  and  indicates  that  it  is  over- 
taxed. Thus,  habitual  palpitation  at  length  terminates  in  hypertrophy  or 
dilatation,  a  result  abundantly  confirmed  in  military  experience.  It  is 
generally  intimately  connected  with  more  or  less  of  ventricular  engorge- 
ment, especially  as  a  result  of  the  obstruction  to  circulation  from  diminu- 
tion in  the  calibre  of  the  arteries,  as  in  Bright's  disease,  jaundice,  and 
whenever  poisoned  blood  is  coursing  through  the  vessels.  The  causes  of 
such  phenomena  are  common  to  adolescence  and  middle  adult  life,  and 
are  most  frequently  traceable  to  excessive  mental  exertion  and  sedentary 
occupation ;  great  anxiety  and  strong  mental  emotion ;  nervous  exhaustion 
from  various  causes,  such  as  uterine  irritation,  excessive  venery,  masturba- 
tion ;  the  influence  of  poisons  on  the  heart's  action,  such  as  tea,  tobacco, 
opmm,  and  alcohol  in  excess ;  goid,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  characterised 
[by  the  existence  of  flatulence  and  acidity  (Fuller,  Hayden).  Func- 
tional disorder,  under  the  name  of  "irritable  heart."  is  common  among 
I  soldiers,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  in  young  persons  in  civil  life.  It 
t  was  very  common  among  the  soldiers  during  the  late  American  war,  and 
I,  was  considered  due  to  cardiac  mukular  exhaustion  (Hartshorne)     It  wai5 
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familiarly  known  as  the  "trotting  heart,"  characterised  by  great  frequency 
of  action,  constantly  recurring  attacks  of  palpitation,  and  pain  in  the 
prgecordial  region.  Palpitation  happened  chietiy  during  exercise,  but  often 
when  at  rest,  as  in  the  night,  hindering  sleep.  Dizziness  and  headache 
were  sometimes  constant,  or  only  during  the  fits  of  palpitation.  Pain  was 
dull  and  constant,  or  shooting  and  paroxysmal ;  its  site  generally  over  the 
apex,  where  the  skin  was  sometimes  also  sensitive.  The  antecedents  were 
generally — (1.)  Forced  marches;  (2.)  fever;  (3.)  camp  diarrlma  (Clymer, 
Da  Costa,  Hartshorne,  Amer.  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  July,  1864). 

Symptoms. — The  very  rai)id  action  of  the  heart  is  accompanied  by  an 
abrupt  jerky  impulse  of  irregular  rhythm,  with  a  short  sharj)  first  sound,  and 
a  distinct  second  sound.    Sometimes  the  first  sound  was  hardly  to  be  heard, 
as  in  the  asthenia  of  continued  fever.    There  were  no  cardiac  nor  neck 
murmurs,  and  the  area  of  percussion  dulness  was  not  increased.    The  pulse 
was  greatly  influenced  by  position,  being  less  by  twenty  beats  when  the 
patient  was  lying  down,  and  usually  compressibk.    The  breathing  was 
generally  distressed  on  exertion,  but  otherwise  there  was  no  constant 
increased  frequency  of  respiration,  and  the  general  health  was  often 
good.    Palpitation  may  come  on  suddenly,  or  it  may  be  jireceded  by 
acidity,  flatulence,  or  other  indications  of  indigestion.     In  young  per- 
sons of  a  delicate  constitution  it  often  occurs  in  a  slight  degree  nightly; 
so  that,  on  going  to  bed,  many  sleepless  hours  may  be  passed,  not  only 
feeling  the  heart  beat,  but  also  hearing  it.    Subsequent  sleep  is  unrefresh-  , 
ing,  and  the  patient  awakes  in  the  morning  more  tired  and  jaded  than 
when  he  went  to  bed.     In  young  women  labouring  under  leucorrhcea,  J 
palpitation  may  be  constant,  the  pulse  beating  fur  many  weeks  at  150  to  | 
180  strokes  in  a  minute.     In  other  cases  it  is  paroxysmal,  when  the  , 
pulse  may  preserve  a  regular  rhythm,  only  greatly  increased  in  frequency,  : 
while  its  force  may  be  increased  or  diminished.    In  severe  cases  the  pulse  i 
is  so  rapid  that  it  has  a  mere  vibratory  motion,  and  cannot  be  counted,  ; 
while  its  rhythm  is  extremely  irregular.    The  force  of  the  heart's  action  ' 
is  at  one  time  excessive,  and  at  another  it  may  not  be  felt,  and  appears  to  j 
act  with  every  possible  degree  of  irregularity.    Thus,  it  is  characterised  ; 
by  an  accelerated  and  sometimes  unrhythmical  beating,  accompanied . 
usually  by  a  feeling  of  dread  and  by  dyspnoea.    In  general,  other  branches  i 
of  the  eighth  pair  are  aff'ected  besides  the  cardiac  branch ;  the  patient  be- ! 
coming  distressingly  and  suddenly  distended  with  flatus,  while  his  deep, 
sighing  shows  the  pulmonary  as  well  as  the  gastric  branch  to  be  involved.! 
Having  lain  in  this  state,  pale,  anxious,  and  restless,  for  a  greater  or  lesf  j 
time,  the  fit  at  length  terminates,  and  the  pulse  is  restored  to  its  natura  j 
frequency  and  healthy  rhythm  as  instantaneously  as  the  attack  had  beeii 
sudden.    A  considerable  quantity  of  pale  limpid  urine  may  then  be  passed| 
and,  though  feeble  from  exhaustion,  the  patient  is  once  more  able  t. 
sit  up  and  so  far  to  exert  himself.    Sometimes  the  paroxysm  lasts  a  feij 
minutes,  or  a  few  hours,  but  with  organic  disease  it  may  become  more  c  I 
less  persistent.     The  interval  between  the  paroxysm  is  also  uncertau; 
In  young  persons  it  may  recur  every  twenty -four  hours,  two  or  three  tim' : 
a  week,  or  every  month,  or  at  other  irregular  intervals.  ' 

Diagnosis. — The  fact  of  palpitation  cannot  be  mistaken ;  but  the  natu  | 
and  causation  of  the  irregularity  is  not  always  easy  of  recognition.  T) 
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forms  of  functional  disturbance  which  simulate  organic  disease  are,  palpi- 
tation, fluttering,  or  a  "rolling"  action,  sometimes  associated  with  a  valvular 
murmur  and  irregularity,  feebleness,  or  altered  rhythm.  Exaggeration  of 
functional  acts  is  characteristic.  The  general  symptoms  indicate  great 
distress,  a  sense  of  fulness  and  of  deep  oppression  in  the  prcecorcUal  region, 
pain,  breathlessness,  and  tendency  to  faintness.  Frequent  giddiness,  with 
pain,  heat  of  head,  singing  in  the  ears,  flushing  of  the  face,  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  are  associated  with  forms  of  dyspepsia  characterised  by 
excessive  flatulence,  acid  eructations,  restlessness  at  night,  depression  of 
spirits,  and  mental  anxiety  as  to  the  nature  and  probable  issue  of  the 
disease,  which  all  contribute  to  induce  and  maintain  the  functional  distur- 
bance of  the  heart  (Fuller,  also  Hayden,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  June  5, 
1880). 

In  the  following  table  the  more  prominent  characters  of  palpitation 
which  depends  upon  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  are  contrasted  with  those 
of  palpitation  arising  independent  of  disease  of  this  organ  (Bellingham, 
op.  cii,  p.  172) : — 


PALFITATION  DEPENDING   UPON  ORGANIC 
DISEASE  OF   THE  HEART. 

1.  More  common  in  the  male  than  the 
ffinale. 

2.  Usually  comes  on  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally. 

3.  Constant,  though  more  marked  at 
one  period  than  at  another. 

4.  Impulse  usually  stronger  than  natui-al; 
sometimes  remarkably  increased,  heaving, 
and  prolonged;  at  others  irregular  aud 
unequal. 

5.  Percussion  elicits  a  dull  sound  over 
an  increased  surface,  and  the  degree  of 
dulness  is  greater  than  natural. 

6.  Often  accompanied  by  the  ausculta- 
tory signs  of  diseased  valves. 


7.  Rhythm  of  the  heart  regular,  irregu- 
lar, or  intermittent ;  its  action  not  neces- 
sarily quickened. 

8.  Not  much  complained  of  by  the 
patient,  occasionally  attended  by  severe 
pain,  extending  to  the  left  shoulder  and 
arm. 

9.  Lips  and  cheeks  often  livid;  coun- 
tenance congested;  anasarca  of  lower  ex- 
tremities common. 

10.  Increased  by  exercise,  by  stimu- 
lants, and  tonics,  kc.  ;  relieved  by  rest, 
and  frequently,  also,  by  local  or  general 
bleeding,  and  an  antiphlogistic  regimen. 


PALPITATION   INDEPENDENT    OF  ORGANIC 
DISEASE  OF   THE  HEART  (NEUROSIS). 

1.  More  common  in  the  female  than  the 
male. 

2.  Usually  sets  in  suddenly. 

3.  Not  constant,  having  perfect  inter- 
missions. 

4.  Impulse  neither  heaving  nor  pro- 
longed ;  often  abrupt,  knocking,  jumping, 
and  circumscribed,  and  accompanied  by  a 
fluttering  sensation  in  the  prsecordial 
region  ot  epigastrium. 

5.  Extejit  of  surface  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  which  yields  naturally  a  dull  sound 
on  percussion,  not  increased. 

6.  Auscultatory  signs  of  diseased  valves 
absent ;  bruit  de  soufflet  often  present  in 
the  large  arteries,  and  a  continuous  mur- 
mur in  the  veins. 

7.  Rhythm  of  heart  usually  regular, 
sometimes  intermittent;  its  action  gener- 
ally more  rapid  than  natural. 

S.  Much  complained  of  by  the  patient ; 
readily  induced  by  mental  emotion;  and 
frequently  accompanied  by  pain  in  the  left 
side. 

9.  Lips  and  cheeks  never  livid;  coun- 
tenance often  chlorotic;  anasarca  absent, 
except  in  extreme  cases. 

10.  Increased  by  sedentary  occupations ; 
by  local  and  general  bleeding,  &c.  ;  relieved 
by  moderate  exercise,  and  by  stimulants 
or  tonics,  particularly  the  preparations 
of  iron. 


Repeated  examinations  are  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion. 
Perversion  of  rhythm  has  been  attributed  to  functional  disturbance  merely; 
but  cardiac  rhythm,  when  altered,  is  not  merely  of  temporary  duration, 
but  is  attended  with  giddiness,  faintness,  or  actual  syncope;  and  then  it  is 
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more  likely,  in  the  absence  of  positive  knowledge  as  to  the  state  of  the 
heart's  tissue,  that  such  altered  rhythm  is  due  to  organic  or  textural 
degeneration.    Dr.  Fuller  found  it  so  in  every  case  he  examined. 

Dr.  Meyers,  Surgeon  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  has  shown  how  this- 
irritable  condition  of  the  heart  is  capable  of  demonstration  by  the  sphygmo- 
graph  from  the  marked  dicrotism  which  exists.  It  proves  that  the  heart 
is  overtaxed  long  before  any  change  can  be  detected  by  auscultation  or 
percussion. 

Prognosis. — Palpitation  is  seldom  dangerous,  unless  conjoined  with 
organic  disease  ;  and  when  merely  functional  in  youth,  it  frequently  sub- 
sides as  the  patient  advances  in  life.  It  is,  however,  always  an  obstinate 
disorder,  and  wholly  unfits  a  man  for  any  active  duty. 

Treatment. — During  the  paroxysm  the  patient  should  lie  flat  on  his 
back,  bare  his  neck  and  chest,  and  allow  the  air  to  blow  freely  over  him. 
The  best  remedies  are,  camplior  mixture  and  cetlier,  3i.,  with  some  slight 
opiate,  as  the  sijrup  of  poppies,       or  tind.  hyoscymm,  n\_xx.    These  should 
be  repeated  every  quarter,  or  every  half  hour,  or  hour,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  attack,  till  the  heart's  action  is  soothed.    Cold  brandy 
and  water  may  be  a  substitute  for,  or  adjuvant  to,  such  medicines. 
If  the  attack  occurs  shortly  after  a  meal,  some  purgative  should  be  given 
to  clear  the  stomach  and  bowels.    Bicarbonate  of  potash  (in  10  to  20  grain 
doses)  is  then  also  an  excellent  stimulant  as  well  as  antacid  and  sedative. 
Leeches  to  the  os  uteri  in  females,  and  to  the  perineum,  in  males,  sometimes 
relieve  palpitation — proceeding  in  the  one  case  from  uterine  disturbance, 
or  from  varicose  veins,  hypochondriasis,  or  hepatic  congestion  in  either  sex. 
Bromide  of  potassium  and  ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian  are  also  indicated. 
Digitalis  is  useful  under  the  following  conditions : — (a.)  When  there  are 
palpitation  and  acute  depression  of  the  heart's  action  from  shock  (Paralysis  of 
the  symjmthetic  of  Romberg),  marked  by  a  small  feeble  pulse,  coldness  of  I 
skin,  cold  breath,  diminished  temperature,  and  evidence  of  the  organic  | 
system  of  nerves  being  acutely  depressed.    The  heart's  walls  contract  | 
ineffectively.    It  does  not  respond  to  the  stimulus  of  its  contents.    Com-  j 
bined  with  other  stimulants,  the  administration  of  digitalis  in  a  case  of  j 
sJioch,  following  parturition,  was  followed  by  the  most  satisfactory  results 
(Drs.  FOTHERGILL  and  WiLKS,  AM.  Times  and  Gazette,  Jan.  16,  1864).  j 
In  Dr.  Wilks'  case,  the  patient  seemed  to  be  in  articulo  mortis — the  face  i 
livid,  no  pulse  at  the  wrist,  and  a  mere  fluttering  heard  over  the  region  , 
of  the  heart.     Brandy  sxnd  ether  had  been  given  with  no  result;  and: 
dissolution  being  imminent,  it  was  determined  to  administer  digitalis,  o ; 
which  half-drachm  doses  of  the  tincture  were  given  every  hour.  Afte 
four  doses  reaction  took  place,  and  after  seven  doses  complete  recover, 
occurred.    The  full  veins  and  condition  of  the  heart  indicated  distension, 
and  paralysis  (Fothergill,  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  July  29,  1871).  (i- 
When  there  is  the  irregular  action  of  cardiac  asthenia,    (c.)  When  theii 
is  palpitation  in  dilated  heart.    It  is  useful  to  continue  the  medicinf  j 
which  have  been  mentioned,  but  at  longer  intervals,  for  some  time.    It  ' 
important  also  to  counsel  the  patient  strictly  as  to  diet.    It  is  often  four ' 
that  the  palpitation  returns  after  tea  or  after  breakfast,  or  whenevj 
hot  tea  or  hot  coffee  has  been  drunk.    In  these  cases  it  is  desirable  ! 
avoid  all  hot  slops,  and  to  drink  cold  water  at  breakfast,  and  indeed 
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every  meal.  There  are  few  tonics  so  beneficial  as  the  natural  tonic  of  cold 
water ;  and  persons  once  accustomed  to  it  feel  a  return  to  a  modern  break- 
fast a  punishment  rather  than  a  gratification.  Wine  should  not  be  taken, 
unless  largely  diluted  with  water,  to  be  prescribed  as  required. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS. 

(a.)  Diseases  of  the  Arteries. 

ARTERITIS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Arteritis ;  French  Eq.,  Art6rite ;  German  Eq.,  Entzundung 
der  Arterien — Syn.,  Arteritis  ;  Italian  Eq.,  Arteritide. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  textures  of  an  artery. 

Pathology. — («.)  Causation. — Gout,  rheumatism,  and  syphilis  are  active 
agents  in  the  development  of  arteritis.  The  influence  of  irritants,  such 
as  alcohol,  of  local  injuries,  strain  or  distension,  and  of  senile  degeneration, 
must  also  be  recognised  as  causes  of  arteritis  leading  to  atheroma. 

(&.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — Inflammation  of  arteries,  chiefly  aff'ecting  the 
outer  coat — peri-arteritis — is  a  disease  by  no  means  rare.  It  is  the 
only  form  of  acute  inflammation  of  arteries,  and  the  results  are  grave  and 
serious,  according  to  the  region  where  arterial  inflammation  occurs, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  changes  known  as  atheroma.  These 
have  been  shown  to  be  "  in  continuity  with  arteritis^'  and  to  graduate 
from  a  condition  in  which  no  inflammatory  results  can  be  found  into  one 
in  which  inflammation  is  unmistakably  present  (Moxon).  Mere  redness 
of  an  artery,  without  any  alteration  of  the  inner  membrane,  may  be  simply 
cadaveric,  owing  to  imbibition  of  blood-pigments.  The  most  dangerous 
place  for  arteritis  to  occur  is  the  aorta,  especially  the  arch,  where  the 
induration  and  loss  of  elasticity  are  attended  by  such  impairment  of  func- 
tion as  leads  sooner  or  later  to  death.  This  is  called  "  aortitis." 
The  post-mortem  appearances  of  true  arteritis  are, — great  vascularity, 
especially  of  the  vasa"  vasorum,  a  thickened  and  pulpy  state  of  the 
inner  and  lining  membrane,  which,  having  lost  its  glistening  aspect, 
has  an  opaque,  villous,  rugous,  or  granular  aspect.  An  "  albuminous 
exudation"  (Bizot),  more  or  less  thick,  at  first  of  the  consistence  of  jelly, 
transparent  and  smooth — sometimes  rose-coloured  or  colourless,  occurs  in 
patches,  solitary  or  numerous,  covering  the  lining  membrane.  It  is  so 
transparent  that  it  may  escape  notice,  unless  carefully  looked  for.  The 
calibre  of  the  vessel  is  diminished,  so  that  in  the  smaller  arteries  the 
exudation  may  plug  them  up.  The  common  positions  of  such  exudation 
in  the  aorta  are — (1.)  at  the  orifices  of  arteries  going  off  from  it ;  (2.)  sinuses 
of  Valsalva  and  coronary  arteries  ;  (3.)  arteries  arising  from  arch ;  (4.) 
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mouths  of  intercostals ;  (5.)  coeliac,  mesenteric  and  renal.  The  more 
recent  descriptions  of  the  lesion  by  MM.  Cornil  and  Ranvier  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  that  given  by  Bizot.  Swellings  in  the  form  of  flat 
patches  of  various  size,  colour,  and  consistence,  are  characteristic  appear- 
ances. Microscopically  these  patches  are  composed  of  embryonic  cells^ 
the  germination  of  the  normal  cell-elements  of  the  internal  coat.  It  is  this 
multiplication  of  elements  and  activity  of  growth  which  characterise  the 
more  acute  process  from  the  chronic  atheromatous  changes,  where  similar 
germination  penetrates  into  the  deep  layer  of  the  internal  coat. 

Chronic  endoarteritis  commences  with  relaxation  and  infiltration  of  the 
texture,  and  leads  up  to  atheromatous  disease.  In  one  form  there  is 
gelatinous  thickening  of  the  inner  coat,  so  that  a  moist,  pale,  reddish 
layer  seems  to  lie  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  artery — sometimes  in  spots, 
sometimes  spread  over  a  considerable  extent  of  surface.  This  layer  con- 
sists of  a  liquid  resembling  mucus,  in  which  fine  elastic  fibres  and  round 
or  spindle-shaped  cells  lie  imbedded,  the  whole  covered  by  epithehum 
(Niemeyer).  There  may  also  be  semi-cartilaginous  induration,  in  opaque, 
bluish  plates,  like  boiled  white  of  egg,  lying  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
artery.  Under  the  microscope  numerous  fusiform  and  reticulate  cells  are 
seen  in  broad  fasciculi  of  connective  tissue.  Lymph  may  be  seen  on  the 
surface  of  the  vessel,  and  slight  excoriations  or  superficial  ulcerations  may 
be  observed  here  and  there.  The  elasticity  of  the  artery  no  longer  exists, 
and  rupture  takes  place  very  readily.  When  inflammation  begins  in  the 
middle  tunic,  the  tissue  beneatli  the  internal  coat  is  of  a  speckled  redness. 
The  spots  soon  become  white  or  yellow,  and  elevated  above  the  surface, 
resembling  small  pustules,  which  may  liquefy,  so  that  ahscesses  have  been 
established  in  the  wall  of  an  artery  (Niemeyer). 

Inflammation  of  the  several  tissues  of  the  aorta  is  similar  to  the  process 
-  in  pericarditis,  myocarditis,  and  endocarditis.      The  external  coats  {tunica  j 
adventitia)  and  the  connective  tissue  are  mainly  inflamed  by  continuity,  as 
when  inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  adjoining  lymphatic  glands,  the 
trachea,  or  other  neighbouring  organs,  extend  to  the  aorta.    In  tlic  chronic 
form  it  is  often  involved  in  pericarditis,  and  in  some  cases  of  endocarditis  its  , 
inner  coats  may  be  extensively  infiltrated  by  diffused  inflammatory  pro-  I 
ducts  (Niemeyer).    The  middle  structures  are  most  prone  to  undergo 
fatty  degeneration,  or  simple  atrophy.    Chronic  inflammation  of  I 
internal  coat  (forming  the  incipient  stage  of  ossification  and  atheroma),  is  j 
one  of  the  most  frequent  of  diseases  (Virchow,  Niemeyer).  I 

Symptoms. — Local  pulsation  of  large  vessels  (like  the  aorta)  is  extremely  ( 
energetic ;  and  as  in  inflammation  of  the  carotid  there  is  pain  when  the  I 
vessel  is  pressed  upon,  so  pain  in  an  inflamed  aorta,  or  in  any  artery,  may 
be  aggravated  by  motion.    A  murmur  is  appreciable  in  aortitis — a  loud,  : 
rough,  systolic  bruit — due  to  the  passage  of  blood  over  the  rugous  and 
unpoHshed  state  of  the  inner  membrane  (Gendrin,  Bamberger,  Parkes). 
In  a  case  related  by  Parkes  it  was  heard  over  the  third  dorsal  vertebra, 
down  into  the  lumbar  region  (Med.  Times,  Feb.  23,  1850).    Hence  the; 
importance  of  a  stethoscopic  examination  along  the  course  of  the  descending, 
aorta  in  all  suspicious  cases.    So  long  as  aneurism  does  not  occur,  nor' 
rupture  or  stoppage  of  one  of  the  smaller  vessels  by  the  formation  oij 
arrest  of  a  clot  of  fibrine,  there  may  l)e  few  or  no  symptoms  to  indicat(| 
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j     chronic  inflammation.    But  if  the  results  of  chronic  arteritis  are  extensive, 
I     especially  in  the  form  of  atheroma,  the  demands  upon  the  heart  become 
I     increased,  and  hypertrophy  may  arise.    If  the  chronic  inflammation  spread 
1     from  the  arterial  walls  to  the  valves,  insufficiency  and  stenosis  may  be  the 
I    result.    If  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves  occur,  the  hypertrophy,  if 
1    existing,  may  not  be  maintained,  from  failure  or  imperfect  supply  of  blood 
1  •  through  the  coronary  arteries,  and  so  degeneration  of  the  substance  of  the 
■1    heart  may  result.    Then  follow  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  retarded  circula- 
I    tion,  with  overloading  of  the  venous  system — cyanosis,  dropsy,  and 
I    suppression  of  urine.     Evidence  of  disease  in  the  peripheral  arteries 
Ij   warrants  the  belief  that  aortitis  may  also  be  present  in  a  more  advanced 
1   stage  of  development.    As  the  peripheral  vessels  become  more  dilated, 
1   and  their  walls  more  rigid,  the  pulse  generally  feels  hard  and  full ;  and 
1  the  course  of  the  elongated  arteries,  as  seen  in  the  temporal  and  radial 
1  regions  in  thin  persons,  is  remarkably  sinuous,  and  their  curvature 
1  increases  with  each  beat  of  the  pulse,  which  is  visible.    The  artery  can 
1  be  felt  as  a  hard,  irregular  cord  (endoarteritis). 

I  Treatment. — Leeches  should  be  applied  freely  over  the  course  of  the 
vessel ;  and  large  doses  of  opium,  or  of  ether  with  chloroform,  may  be  given 
to  relieve  pain  and  dyspnoea.    Iodide  of  potassium  or  colcMcim  may  also 

I  be  indicated,  according  to  the  constitutional  morbid  condition  which  has 

I  brought  about  the  lesion. 


FATTY  AND  CALCAREOUS  DEGENERATION  OF  ARTERIES — Syn.,  ATHEROMA, 
OSSIFICATION. 

Latin  Eq.,  Degeneratio,  Adiposa  et  Calcarea — Idem  valent.  Atheroma, 
Conversio  in  Calcem;  French  Eq.,  D.''gin6rescence,  Ch-aisseuse  et 
Calcaire — Syn.,  Atheroma,  Ossification;  German  Eq.,  Fettige  und 
KalkfOrmige  Entartung — Syn.,  Atheroma,  Verknocherung  ;  Italian 

ji  Eq.,  Degenerazione,  Grassosa  e  Calcarea — Syn.,  Atheroma,  Ossificazione. 

t  .  . 

Definition. — Results  of  parenchymcdous  inflammation  of  the  inner  arterial 
tunics. 

Pathology". — Causation  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — Chronic  inflammation 
of  the  internal  coat  of  the  arteries  is  a  frequent  disease  (Virchow, 
Niemeyer).    The  relaxation  and  infiltration  of  the  internal  coat  already 
xlescribed,  where  there  is  gelatinous  and  semicartilaginous  thickening  of 
the  inner  arterial  tunic,  show  that  the  development  of  atheroma  proceeds 
liom  changes  of  the  nature  of  parenchymatous  inflammation.   A  microscopic 
'xamination  of  an  atheromatous  patch  shows  that  it  consists  of  soft 
rellow  matter,  and  gives  proof  of  a  disorganised  and  degenerate  state  of  the 
vails  of  the  blood-vessels  by  the  conspicuous  yellow  faded-looking  patches, 
ccompanied  in  graver  state's  by  a  stony  layer,  or  a  soft  matter,  made  up 
'i  the  common  products  of  tissue-degeneration — namely,  granules  of 
ime  and  fat,  shreds  of  tissue  and  cholesterine  plates  (Moxon).    In  the 
orm  of  endoarteritis  deformans  it  is  a  common  disease  of  advanced  age. 

large  proportion  of  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  larger  vessels,  ending 
1  atheroma,  are  of  syphilitic  origin.    Such  spots  of  chronic  inflammation 
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;i      <,trams  or  distensions,  such 

„     .  j;.--  -  .•,-c;.r-     .  * 

inflammation)  5  ^^s  startmg-pomt  of  the  so 

i;,ree  '^^"^^^^"^f ^'fTLf-so/imei  swfekmce,  t^-W^       J       degree  o£ 

thick,  viscous  '^^^'f'^'y^^^^^  gradually  more  and  more  con  ^^^^^ 
the  surface  m  the  form  «f  ^  blood-stream,  un  1  at  ^s 

evacuated  and  carried  away  by  ^^^^      idle  coat  ^.^^ 

remains  an  7^^^*^\^'yWe  have,  therefore,  f^^^^].'' .^oi^^^ 

acute  mtlammatoi^  i  fleaeneration ;  and  the  term  peopl 
regarded  '^  j:^^^Z^J'^L.  of  arteries  ^^^^^^^.^  l^n  ' 
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active  change,  and  be  held  as  evidence  of  a  previously  active  germination 
of  cell-elements,  the  final  ending  of  an  arteritis  (Moxon). 


OCCLUSION  OF  ARTERIES. 

Latin  Eq.,  Arterice  Ocdusce;  French  Eq.,  Occlusion;  German  Eq.,  Fers- 
achliessung;  Italian  Eq.,  Chiusura. 

Definition. — Lesions  of  a  local  kind  which  lead  to  a  stoppage  of  the  flow  of 
Uood  through  an  artery  at  the  seat  of  the  lesion. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — There  are  two  sets  of  lesions  whose  nature 
requires  investigation  in  all  these  cases — namely,  (1.)  How  do  the  vessels 
become  occluded  %  (2.)  What  are  the  conditions  which  are  known  to 
determine  the  formation  of  coagula  within  the   circulating   system  ? 
These  two  questions  must  be  considered,  (1.)  as  regards  the  arteries, 
and  (2.)  as  regards  the  veins.    Exclusive  of  abnormal  narrowness  and 
contractions,  often  congenital,  occlusion  of  arteries  arises  from  the  following 
lesions : — (1.)  Contractions  and  obliterations,  as  parts  become  disused  in 
the  course  of  development.     (2.)  Disease  in  the  coats  of  the  vessel, 
especially  obliteration  occasioned  by  the  excessive  growth  of  the  lining 
membrane  within  the  tube — a  condition  followed  by  atrophy  of  the 
vessel  itself    The  process  may  be  seeii  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
aorta  as  laminse  of  a  delicate  membrane,  the  growth  of  its  inner  coat. 
In  smaller  vessels  the  affected  part  contracts,  until  the  passage  is  finally 
closed  by  the  new  growth.    A  clot  or  plug  forms,  limited  by  the 
movements  of  the  collateral  circulation.    At  last  the  artery  shrivels  and 
becomes  atrophied  throughout  the  extent  of  this  coagulation  and  ob- 
struction, becoming  dilated  above  it.    Another  form  of  occlusion  (in 
consequence  of  excessive  deposition)  occurs  when  fibrinous  vegetations 
form  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel,  which  may  be  cretified,  ossified, 
or  otherwise  rough ;  as  in  the  smaller  branches  of  the  femoral  arteries, 
i  in  cases  of  senile  gangrene.   (3.)  Coagulation  of  blood, — («.)  from  arteritis; 
(h.)  depending  on  an  internal  cause,  such  as  is  described  by  Velpeau, 
of  closure  of  the  aorta  from  the  third  lumbar  vertebra  downwards,  with 
I  a  part  of  the  iliac  artery,  owing  to  coagulation  of  a  cancerous  character 
in  a  case  of  malignant  disease.    (4.)  From  persistent  pressure,  as  may 
be  exerted  by  different  tumors,  or  by  instruments.    The  obliteration, 
I  however,  is  very  rarely  complete,  unless  perfect  coalescence  of  the  opposed 
I  lining  membrane  takes  place.    The  remainder  of  the  occlusion  is  then 
!  completed  by  a  plug  reaching  to  the  nearest  branch,  beyond  which  the 
,  vessel  is  finally  obliterated,  as  in  the  case  of  tying  of  an  artery.  But 
the  phenomena  established  by  all  of  these  lesions,  alike  in  large  and  in 
small  vessels,  may  be  comprehended  in  the  only  two  forms  of  occlusion 
recognised  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  namely — 
;  ('<•)  from  compression;  (b.)  from  impaction  of  coagula.    Under  this  latter 
two  lesions  are  particularly  referred  to,  namely: — (1.)  Thrombosis  (local 
coagulation),  the  formation  of  a  clot  in  situ.    (2.)  Embolism  (coagula 
conveyed  from  a  distance).    A  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  each  of 
these  lesions  is  necessary  in  order  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
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phenomena  which  are  associated  with  each.  There  seems  to  be  some 
ambiguity  and  uncertainty  in  the  use  of  the  Avords  "  tlirombosis "  and 
"  embolism."  The  phenomena  of  embolism  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
are  apt  to  be  expressed  by  gangrene  of  distant  parts,  as  of  the  Hmbs, 
softening  of  the  brain,  or  loss  of  vision.  Gangrene,  or  decomposition 
of  puriform  matter,  occurs  most  actively  in  the  lungs,  because  here  the 
process  is  brought  most  intimately  in  contact  with  the  outer  air;  and 
here,  therefore,  the  influence  of  impure  air  becomes  so  much  more 
injurious;  but  cases  of  arterial  embolism  developed  in  this  way  (i.e., 
primarily  in  the  lungs)  are  not  as  yet  known  to  be  numerous.  The 
sources  of  embolism,  or  of  coagula  conveyed  from  a  distance,  imply  some 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  blood  spontaneously 
coagulates  in  situ,  or  permits  the  separation  of  its  fibrine  to  take  place 
in  the  living  vessels.  When  such  separation  takes  place,  the  results 
are  known  as  ante-mortem  clots  or  thrombi;  and  the  process  of  clot 
formation  is  named  "  thrombosis." 

In  a  pathological  point  of  view,  the  following  events  in  their  order 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  in  bringing  about  thrombosis^ 
or  the  formation  of  coagula  within  the  circulating  system : — (1.)  Looai 
disturbance  to  the  circulation;  (2.)  stoppage,  stagnation,  retardation,  quiescertce,  ojr 
slowness  of  the  blood-stream,  as  in  the  case  of  an  aneurism  after  ligature  or 
compression  of  the  artery;  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  when  there 
is  an  impeded  flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  or  through  the  left  side 
of  the  heart.  The  sources  of  local  disturbance  to  the  circulation  are — 
(1.)  Irritation  of  the  outer  as  well  as  of  the  inner  coats  of  the  blood- 
vessels; (2.)  changes  which  take  place  in  them;  (3.)  the  formation  of  a 
clot  and  increase  of  coagulating  fibrine.  corresponding  to  the  site  of 
irritation ;  (4.)  changes  take  place  in  it  which  furnish  ample  materials 
for  further  mischief;  or,  (5.)  organisation  of  the  clot  takes  place,  when 
it  is  converted  into  connective  tissue,  and  generally  remains  harmless. 

Arterial  emboli,  or  coagula  conveyed  from  a  distance,  are  observed  as 
a  consequence  of — (1.)  Gangrenous  phlebitis  involving  pulmonary  veins 
or  pulmonary  tissue  (rare),  the  debris  passing  into  the  left  auricle ;  (2.) 
organic  affections  of  the  aortic  or  mitral  A^alves  on  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  fibrinous  concretions,  and  warty  excrescences  {common);  (3.)  ather- 
omatous disease  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  artery.  A  first  obstrtiction 
is  generally  followed  by  others,  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  lesions 
being  one  of  the  characters  of  emboHsm.  The  most  frequent  sites  of 
such  arterial  emboli  are — (1.)  Arteries  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius;  (2.) 
internal  carotids;  (3.)  arteries  of  the  lower  and  upper  extremities; 
(4.)  splenic  and  renal  arteries ;  (5.)  external  carotid  and  mesenteric. 

The  Symptoms,  in  sequence,  characteristic  of  arterial  embolism,  are 
as  follow: — (1.)  There  is  evidence  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart; 
and  in  the  history  of  all  such  cases  there  is,  (2.)  after  exertion,  the  i 
occurrence  of  i^alpitation,  with  the  cessation  of  which  (3.)  the  pnlsc 
disappears  in  the  aff'ected  artery  below  the  site  of  the  embolon  or  plug—  ■ 
e.g.,  in  the  radial — if  the  plug  is  arrested,  in  the  brachial,  with  pain  in  the' 
hand  of  that  side.  These  phenomena  are  due  to  the  separation  of  fibnnc 
from  the  warty  gi-owths  on  the  valves.  The  particles,  being  carried  along  i 
with  the  stream  of  blood,  become  fixed  in  the  artery.    Kecovery  maj' 
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ensue  for  a  time ;  but,  (4.)  repeated  subsequent  attacks  occur,  each 
associated  with  palpitation  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart ;  and  with 
the  cessation  of  the  cardiac  symptoms,  simultaneous  obstruction  of 
peripheric  arteries  is  found  to  have  taken  place.  (5.)  At  last  gangrene 
ensues  in  some  parts,  and  death  results.  In  the  brain  such  infarction 
leads  to  . yellow  softening.  In  the  spleen  and  kidney,  the  infarction  takes 
the  shape  of  a  conical  mass  of  material  exactly  limited,  of  a  colour 
varying  with  the  size  of  the  lesion,  and  generally  more  dense  than  the 
surrounding  parenchyma  [Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Vol.  XVI.,  p,  27-3). 
The  obstruction  is  at  the  point  of  narrowing  of  arterial  branches  {capillary 
^mbolia  in  tufts),  immediately  after  bifurcation  {splenic  penicilli).  (6.) 
Strong  pulsation  of  vessel  on  cardiac  side  of  occlusion  (Tufnell). 

The  origin  of  the  clot  in  arteries,  as  to  where  it  is  formed,  is  not 
always  easy  to  determine,  except  in  the  cases  of  valve  vegetations. 
The  coagula,  which  exist  without  simultaneous  lesions  of  the  arterial 
wall 'or  adjoining  capillary  circulation,  are  never  formed  on  the  spot, 
but  have  been  separated  from  some  distant  point  in  the  circulation, 
and  have  been  carried  by  the  current  of  the  blood  as  far  as  they  could 
I  go.    Such  are  genuine  emboli.    They  are  always  found  in  places  where 
i  a  large  arterial  trunk,  by  giving  off  branches,  suddenly  acquires  a  more 
i  constricted  calibre.    Virchow,  Paget,  Malmsten,  and  Kirkes  have  shown 
independently  of  each  other,  that — (1.)  Fibrinous  concretions  may  separate 
I  from  the  valves  of  the  heart  during  hfe ;  (2.)  that  they  may  cause 
obstructions  of  particular  peripheric  vessels;  (3.)  that  they  may  have 
a  poisonous  decomposing  influence  similar  to  typhus  or  pysemic  poisons 
(infective  endocarditis).    In  the  lungs  apoplectic  foci  become  developed : 
infarctions  occur,  and  their  results,  in  broad  masses  of  fibrine,  remain : 
■  metastatic  fibrinous  wedges  occur  in  the  capillary  vessels ;  and  petechial 
spots  occur  on  the  skin  and  on  mucous  membrane,  pericardium,  and 
[  peritoneum.    Similar  fibrinous  deposits  accumulate  in  the  spleen.  (See 
i  also  under  FhleUtis,  "  Disease  of  the  Veins.")    Thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
deposition  of  morbid  substances  in  various  parts  of  the  body  distant 
|!  from  the  heart  is  accounted  for ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  results  are 
j  explained  on  simple  mechanical  principles  which  hitherto  have  been 
obscure.     Formerly,  many  of  the  cases  thus  capable  of  explanation 
would  have  been  recorded  as  cases  of  "  sudden  death,"  or  as  "  sudden 
retrocession  of  gout  or  rheumatism,"  or  of  "gout  in  the  stomach,"  or 
"palsy  of  the  heart." 

These  embolic  processes  and  their  consequences  are  of  great  interest, 
and  have  created  a  literatvire  already  extremely  copious.  Tlie  anatomical 
[Condition  of  embolism  is  now  fully  recognised ;  but  the  mechanical  cause 
of  the  hsemorrhagic  infarction  of  so  much  tissue  is  not  so  clear.  The 
existence  of  free  collateral  circulation  is  a  means  of  preventing  the  after- 
effects of  an  "  embolon"  or  "  hcemorrhagic  infarct."  On  the  other  hand, 
some  believe  that  this  same  collateral  circulation,  leading  to  rupture  of 
capillaries,  is  the  cause  of  the  infarction.  Cohnheim's  experiments  (made 
on  the  frog's  tongue)  with  pellets  of  black  wax  injected  into  the  arteries, 
jhave  shown, — (1.)  That  instantaneously  the  blood  was  driven  with  in- 
I'creased  force  through  the  branch  immediately  below,  the  increased  rapidity 
being  continued  into  its  capillaries  and  returning  vein.    If  the  obstructed 
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the  greater  number  had  the  coats  of  the  thoracic  aorta  impaired  by  char- 
acteristic changes — changes  which  are  uncommon  at  so  early  a  period  of 
life  as  thirty-two  years  of  age,  which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  were 
due  to  syphilis — a  syphilitic  endoarteritis.  The  changes  were  obvious,  from 
cicatricial-like  loss  of  substance  of  the  inner  coats,  small  local  dilatations 
of  the  artery,  and  in  several  cases  aneurismal  expansions,  one  as  large  as 
an  orange,  which  proved  fatal.  Fifty  per  cent.,  at  least,  of  these  aortic 
aneurisms  occurred  in  soldiers  with  syphilitic  infection,  and  with  no  other 
ascertainable  conditions  present.  A  characteristic  case  of  aneurism  of  the 
thoracic  aorta  resulting  from  syphilis  is  also  recorded  by  Assistant-Surgeon 
Alfred  Lewer,  in  the  Medical  Report  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  for 
1862,  p.  512. 

Syphilis  may  not  be  so  prominent  a  cause  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  as 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  striking  cases  might  lead  us  to  believe ;  but 
in  common  with  gout  and  rheumatism,  it  certainly  tends  to  impair  the 
nutrition  and  functional  properties  of  the  blood-vessels,  especially  affecting 
their  outer  coats  and  innermost  connective  tissue,  so  that  any  mechanical 
straining  of  the  vessel  finds  out  its  weakest  part,  and  readily  sets  up  an 
endoarteritis,  resulting  in  atheroma,  or  in  aneurism,  or  in  both.  The 
records  collected  by  Staff-Surgeon  Dr.  Peter  Davidson,  and  subsequently 
by  Dr.  Welch,  clearly  show  the  influence  of  atheroma  in  the  production 
of  aneurism.  (Army  Med.  Dep.  Report,  Vol.  V.,  p.  481.)  Men  suffer  from 
aortic  aneurisms  much  more  frequently  than  women ;  and  the  majority  of 
aneurisms  are  found  in  persons  who  are  called  upon  to  make  violent 
muscular  efforts,  especially  under  circumstances  of  restraint  from  clothing 
or  carrying  weights.  It  is,  I  think,  undoubted  that  there  is  an  excessive 
production  of  heart  and  blood-vessel  disease  in  the  army  compared  with 
civil  life,  and  that  the  army  excess  is  especially  in  aneurism — which  Dr. 
Lawsoil  finds  to  be  eleven  times  more  frequent  among  soldiers  than  among 
civihans  (Parkes,  Hygihne,  p.  538).  One  condition — that  of  exertion, 
often-  rapid  and  long-continued — is  constantly  acting  in  the  case  of  soldiers ; 
and  certain  arms  of  the  service  show  a  greater  loss  of  strength  from 
les  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  than  others.  The  following  is  the 
,  order  in  which  the  arms  of  the  service  appear  to  suSev  most  from  these 
!es,  beginning  with  those  who  suffer  the  greatest : — Military  Train, 
\  Royal  Artillery,  Cavalry,  Royal  Engineers,  Depot  Brigade,  R.A.,  Coast  Brigade, 
\KA.  The  exertions  connected  with  the  duties  of  all  of  these  arms  of  the 
service  are  undertaken  with  a  bad  arrangement  of  dress  and  equipments. 
The  cavalry  and  artillery  men  are  very  tightly  clothed,  and  the  men  are 
j overweighted,  notwithstanding  that  the  horse  carries  some  of  the  burden 
KEs).  The  pernicious  influence  of  exertion  carried  on  under  un- 
jfavourable  conditions  has  been  clearly  shown  in  the  experiments  made  by 
the  late  Dr.  Parkes,  or  carried  out  by  others  at  his  suggestion.  The 
ifluence  of  different  kinds  of  knapsacks — i.e.,  different  kinds  of  constraint, 
been  clearly  shown.  "  In  the  third  Report  of  the  Knapsack  Com- 
uttee  are  some  experiments  made  by  the  surgeon  of  the  Royal  Marines 
it  Gosport.  Twelve  men,  with  an  average  pulse  of  82'6,  after  running 
'500  yards  without  knapsacks,  had  an  average  pulse  of  114  (highest,  124 ; 
[lowest,  104).  After  running  500  yards  with  the  old  knapsack,  the 
average  pulse  was  148  (highest,  164;  lowest,  132).    All  these  experi- 
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meiits  were  made  with  comparatively  light  weights ;  but  when  the  man  is 
in  full  service  order,  the  effect  is  much  greater  still,  and  the  rapidity  of 
the  pvdse  continues  for  a  long  time  after  the  work  is  done.  With  the 
knapsack  alone  the  effect  on  the  pulse  is  considerable.  Thus,  fom*  strong 
soldiers  carried  the  old  regulation  knapsack,  ''service  kit,  greatcoat,  and 
canteen,  but  no  pouch,  and  no  waist-belt  (except  on  one  man).  The  pulse 
(standing)  before  marching  was  on  an  average  88 ;  after  thirty-five 
minutes  it  had  risen  on  an  average  to  105 ;  after  doubling  500  yards  it 
had  risen  to  139 ;  and  in  one  of  the  men  it  was  164,  irregular  and  un- 
equal. After  the  double  they  were  all  unfit  for  further  exertion.  In  a 
fifth  man,  who  was  not  strong,  the  thirty-five  minutes'  marching  raised 
the  pulse  to  120  from  94;  after  doubling  250  yards  he  stopped;  the 
pulse  then  could  absolutely  not  be  felt.  In  another  series  the  average 
pulse  of  four  men,  with  the  knapsack  only,  was  9  8  standing ;  after  one 
hour's  march,  112;  after  doubling  500  yards,  141"  (Parkes'  Pnic. 
Hygiene,  p.  540,  fourth  edition.) 

Dr.  Arthur  B.  R.  Meyers,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  (in  an  essay  which 
obtained  the  Alexander  Prize  in  1870,  "On  Diseases  of  the  Heart  among 
Soldiers  ")  assigns  the  production  of  the  majority  of  aneurisms  of  the  aorta 
in  the  army  to  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  circulation  when  the  soldier 
is  undergoing  exertion,  caused  by  the  general  constriction  of  his  neck  and 
chest  by  faulty  clothing  and  accoutrements.  Their  most  frequent  situa- 
tion, as  shown  by  Dr.  Sibson,  is  in  that  portion  of  the  aorta  which  is 
subjected  to  the  greatest  strain ;  and  the  statistics  of  the  army  corroborate 
the  observation  of  Dr.  Sibson  as  follows  : — Ascending  aorta,  37  :  arch,  38 ; 
descending  aorta,  12;  thoracic  aorta,  7;  abdominal  aorta,  15  in  109  cases; 
or,  ascending  aorta  and  arch,  75  ;  other  thoracic  aneurisms,  19  (Meyers. 
See  also  Thurnam's  opinion,  p.  636,  ante.)  The  naval  service  suffers  less 
than  the  army,  probably  because,  however  violent  their  great  exertions 
may  be  when  leaning  bodily  over  the  yards  in  reefing,  hauling  at  ropes, 
-and  lifting  heavy  weights,  there  is  no  mechanical  obstruction  to  their 
circulation  by  tight  clothing  (H.  Leech,  Path.  Transac,  18G5).  The 
hereditary  transmission  of  aneurism  has  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Fuller. 

(6.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  more  important  points  in  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  anuerisms  have  reference  to — (1.)  Their  form  and  size  and  relations; 
(2.)  the  constitution  of  their  walls ;  (3.)  the  nature  of  their  contents. 
Aneurisms  are  now  classified  as  being — [a.)  Circumscribed,  which  are 
dilatations  of  a  short  portion  of  artery,  sometimes  widened  in  all  directions, 
the  tumor  involving  the  entire  diameter.  More  frequently  one  side  only 
is  dilated,  and  the  aneurism  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  tumor  situated 
on  the  side  of  the  vessel — mere  globose  or  fusiform  dilatations  of  limited 
length.  Such  circumscribed  aneurismal  tumors  may  have,  again,  secondary 
sac-like  pouches,  or  dilatations  of  their  walls  {sa,ccular  aneurisms).  At  first 
the  tumor  generally  corresponds  to  the  character  of  a  true  aneurism  of 
Scarpa,  consisting  of  all  the  arterial  coats ;  but  when  the  sac  has  attained 
some  magnitude,  the  inner  tunic  only  extends  for  a  short  distance  into  it 
When  still  more  fully  developed,  the  middle  tunic  dwindles  away,  and 
totally  disappears,  with  traces  of  degeneration  here  and  there  of  the  inner 
coat  (Niemeyer).  In  the  majority  the  tunics  are  morbid.  The  lining 
membrane  may  be  traced,  thickened  and  pulpy,  over  the  lips  of  the 
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aneurismal  orifice,  and  with  more  or  less  distinctness  over  the  whole  inner 
surface  of  the  aneurism.  The  external  coat  may  be  traced  over  the  whole 
tumor.  It  is  the  middle  coat  which  is  usually  attenuated,  or  absent  in 
patches.  The  coats  may  be  the  seat  of  fatty  or  calcareous  changes.  The 
progressive  enlargement  of  the  cavity  is  the  result  of  continued  blood 
pressure.  This  force,  exerted  on  a  given  aneurismal  area,  is  exactly  equal 
to  the  force  of  blood-pressure  exerted  on  an  equal  area  of  the  artery  in  its 
neighbourhood.  In  other  words,  the  total  pressure  on  the  inner  surface  of  an 
aneurism  is  in  exact  propoi'tion  to  the  superficial  extent  of  that  surface, 
and  has  no  relation  to  the  size  of  orifice  or  form  of  the  aneurism,  in 
accordance  with  a  well-known  hydrostatic  law.  It  follows,  also,  that  the 
larger  an  aneurism  grows,  the  less  capable  its  walls  become  of  successfully 
opposing  the  blood  pressure  within,  unless  they  undergo  some  compen- 
sative increase  of  strength,  whicli  is  a  very  unusual  occurrence.  (&.) 
Diffuse  aneurisms  involve  a  considerable  extent  of  the  entire  calibre  of 
the  vessel,  and  if  the  dilatation  ends  abruptly,  it  is  a  cylindrical  aneurism, 
and  if  gradually,  it  is  a  fusiform  aneurism.  Such  are  usually  met  with  in 
the  ascending  and  transverse  portions  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  On  the 
walls  of  such  arteries  circumscribed  pouches  often  form  (Niemeyer). 

The  College  of  Physicians  require  the  following  forms  to  be  distin- 
guished— (ci.).  Fusiform;  (b.)  saccular;  (c.)  diffuse, — i.e.,  where  the  sac  is 
formed  by  the  surrounding  tissues. 

The  size  of  aortic  aneurism  varies  from  a  pea  or  a  small  walnut,  as 
within  the  pericardium  (where  they  rarely  attain  any  very  great  magni- 
tude before  giving  Avay),  to  growths  of  very  large  size.  Generally,  outside 
the  pericardium  they  may  attain  a  very  large  size,  such  as  of  a  cocoa-nut 
or  child's  head,  pushing  aside  parts,  and  projecting  in  large  tumors  from 
the  chest,  destroying  the  sternum,  ribs,  and  vertebrtB  by  their  constant 
and  increasing  pressure.  Froni  the  ascending  aorta  aneurisms  usually 
project  towards  the  right  half  of  the  sternum,  and  become  visible  in  the 
region  of  the  upper  ribs  and  costal  cartilages  of  the  right  side.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  they  break  into  the  right  pleural  sac,  or  burst  externally. 
They  are  most  frequent  on  the  ascending  portion  of  the  aorta,  before  the 
:  origin  of  the  innominate  artery,  and  more  common  on  the  convex  than 
the  concave  side. 

Symptoms. — Aneurisms  opening  upon  mucous  surfaces,  especially  upon 
;  the  air-passages,  are  generally  attended  with  small  and  irregularly-repeated 
I  haemorrhages.  The  persistence  of  these  trifling  amounts  of  blood  in  the 
|i  expectoration  justifies  suspicion  of  aneurism  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
\  cu-cumstances  to  account  for  the  presence  of  blood.  Tumors,  such  as 
1  aneurisms,  or  mediastinal  tumors,  often  give  rise  to  symptoms  suggestive  of 
'  laryngeal  disease;  therefore,  in  ail  cases  the  larynx  ought  to  be  examined  on  the 
;  one  hand  by  the  laryngoscope,  and  on  the  other  a  physical  examination  of 
I  the  chest  should  be  made  for  the  signs  of  an  aneurism  or  a  tumor.  The 
1  frightful  and  agonising  dyspnoea  is  generally  due,  in  cases  of  aneurism,  to 
i  implication  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  not  to  ulceration  or 
'  disease  of  the  larynx.  Generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  symptoms  are 
j  the  result — (1.)  Of  crowding  together  and  compression  of  the  organs 
I'l  within  the  tliorax,  caused  by  the  growth  of  the  aneurism ;  and,  (2.)  of 
obstruction  to  the  circulation.  Aneurism  of  the  arch,  pressing  on  the 
VOL.  II.  2  T 
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trachea,  causes  the  most  intense  dyspnoea,  accompanied  by  a  whistHng 
sound  on  breathing  and  coughing.  The  dj^spnoea  becomes  spasmodic, 
asthmatic,  and  laryngeal,  in  jiaroxysms,  if  the  pneumogastric  or  recurrent 
larjmgeal  nerves  be  stretched  or  irritated.  The  dyspnoea  may  have  a 
spasmodic  asthmatic  character,  without  any  tendency  to  laryngeal  spasm, 
associated  with  the  persistence  of  small  hasmorrhagic  expectorations.  In 
such  cases  the  aneurismal  tumor  presses  upon  the  bronchi  towards  the 
roots  of  the  lungs,  evidence  of  valvular  disease  and  of  pneumonia  being 
absent.  The  suffering  may  be  paroxysmal,  in  the  form  of  angina  "pedam, 
due  to  interference  by  an  aneurism  with  the  thoracic  nerves,  or  with  the 
circulation  in  the  heart  itself.  The  variable  character  of  the  haemorrhage, 
and  the  remarkable  intermissions  of  such  hismorrhages  from  aneurismal 
sacs,  are  symptoms  of  thoracic  aneurism  which  only  began  to  be  appreci- 
ated in  their  proper  light  since  the  case  of  Mr.  Listen  drew  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  them.  Aneurismal  hmmoptijsis  may  occur  in  one  of  the 
three  following  forms:— (1.)  A  frothy  bronchitic  sputum,  streaked  with 
blood;  (2.)  a  rusty  sputum,  very  like  pneumonia,  but  usually  more 
abundant,  more  frothy,  and  less  viscid ;  (3.)  a  deeply-dyed  purple  or 
brownish-purple  sputum,  like  the  so-called  "  prune-juice "  expectoration 
characteristic  of  the  third  stage  of  pneumonia,  and  of  certain  forms  of 
pulmonary  haemorrhagic  condensation  from  valvular  disease  of  the  heart; 
(4.)  any  of  the  preceding  forms  of  haemorrhage,  alternating  with  small 
discharges  of  pure,  unmixed,  but  generally  imperfectly  coagulated  blood. 
The  bronchitic  varieties  of  sputum,  either  stained  or  streaked  in  different 
proportions  with  blood,  occur  chiefly  in  tumors  pressing  on  the  trachea 
and  larger  bronchi,  and  not  producing  consolidation  of  any  part  of  the 
lung ;  while  the  "  prune-juice  "  sputum  occurs  when  the  lung  is  directly 
involved  in  the  tumor  (W.  T.  Gairdner's  Clinical  Medicine,  p.  454,  el  seq.). 
Permanent  contractiou  of  the  pupil  on  the  affected  side  is,  in  some  cases, 
another  sign  of  aneurism  (Reid,  Gairdner,  Ogle).  The  correlation  of 
symptoms,  as  possibly  indicating  thoracic  aneurism,  is  the  main  point  for 
attention ;  and  in  addition  to  those  noticed,  raucous  voice  and  aphonia  are 
sometimes  found.  Undue  pulsation,  dyspnoea  at  intervals,  oppression  at 
the  prajcordial  region,  with  difficulty  of  swallowing  solid  food,  are  also,  in 
combination,  significant  of  aneurism.  But  the  main  combination  of 
symptoms  are — (1.)  Compression  of  parts,  as  of  the  right  auricle,  vena  cava, 
or  innominate  vein,  leading  to  superficial  venous  congestion  and  oedema  of 
the  upper  half  of  tlie  body,  with  headache,  dizziness,  and  buzzing  in  di« 
ears,  and  even  fits  of  unconsciousness.  If  the  intercostal  nerves  and  brachial 
plexus  are  subjected  to  compression,  violent  pains,  generally  paroxysmal, 
are  experienced  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  the  arm-pit,  and  right  arm. 
Compression  of  the  arteria  innomtnata  of  the  left  subclavian  may  render  the 
radial  pulse  extremely  small  or  quite  imperceptil)le ;  and  an  appreciable 
inequality  between  the  pulsations  at  the  wrist  of  either  side  may  also  be  a 
result  of  distortion  of  the  arterial  mouths,  or  of  their  stoppage  by  clots 
(Xiejieyer).  (2.)  lletarded  circulation,  added  to  the  phenomena  already 
mentioned,  is  of  great  significance.  The  strongest  evidence  of  this  kind 
consists  in  the  pause,  often  so  distinctly  perceptible,  which  occurs  between  tU 
heat  of  the  heart  and  the  tvave  of  the  arterial  pulse,  AT  A  POINT  below  THE  1 
ANEURISM,  most  Striking  when  the  aneurism  is  situated  between  the  points 
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of  origin  of  the  great  vessels  of  the  arch.  The  pulse  is  then  felt  later  at 
one  wrist  than  the  other.  The  sphygmograph  shows  that  with  aneurism 
modifications  of  the  pulse  occur  both  in  its  form  and  force.  In  the  pulse- 
trace  collected  from  an  artery  below  an  aneurism,  the  movement  of  the 
blood  in  the  vessel  ajsproaclies  that  which  is  normally  seen  in  the  smaller 
arterial  branches.  The  vertical  line  of  ascent  disappears,  and  often 
approaches  in  length  that  of  descent.  Thus,  a  more  feeble  pulsation  is 
given  to  the  finger ;  and,  as  the  summit  is  slow  to  occur,  there  is  a  sensa- 
tion of  apparent  retardation  felt  in  addition.  Figures  60  and  51  represent 
the  modifying  influence  of  an  elastic  aneurismal  sac  on  the  pulse-trace  of 
the  left  radial  artery  (Dr.  B.  W.  Foster).  There  was  an  aneurism  of  the 
left  subclavian  artery  within  the  thorax ;  and  the  right  pulse  shows  the 


Pig.  50.  • 

Fig.  51.  t 


trace  of  another  lesion — namely,  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves.  So 
characteristic  of  the  conditions  in  this  case  were  the  above  traces,  that 
they  alone  enabled  Dr.  Foster  to  arrive  at  the  diagnosis  to  which  ordinary 
means  had  led  those  watching  the  case.  At  the  time  when  the  above 
traces  were  taken,  the  tumor  was  evidently  large  and  very  elastic,  hence 
the  great  modifications  in  the  pulse-form  produced.  In  aneurisvis  of  the 
\  aorta,  very  much  less  striking  indications  are  afforded  by  the  pulse-trace. 

Nevertheless,  Dr.  Foster's  experience  leads  him  to  believe  that  the  position 
I  of  a  thoracic  aneurism  may  be  indicated  by  the  pulse  changes — e.g.,  when 
j,  a  small  aneurism  or  even  a  considerable  dilatation  of  the  ascending  aorta 
exists,  the  pulse  of  the  right  radial  is  generally  reduced  in  size  when  com- 
pared with  the  left  (Dr.  Foster's  MS.  Notes).    The  indications  pointed 
i  out  by  Marey  are — (1.)  Modifications  in  the  force  of  the  pulse.    It  is 
},  seldom  much  diminished — a  character  of  small  value  in  diagnosis.  (2.) 
The  modification  in  the  intensity  of  the  dicrotism  may  exist  in  one  or  both 
I  radial  pulses,  and  is  occasionally  a  sign  of  much  value.    In  aneurisms  of 
[  the  descending  thoracic  aorta  the  dicrotism  proper  is  much  increased  in 
|hoth  pulses,  but  especially  in  the  right,  while  the  left  radial  is  smaller  than 
jthe  right  (Dr.  B.  Foster).    (3.)  The  presence  of  a  constant  dissimilarity 
in  the  pulse-traces  of  the  radial  arteries  is  the  most  valuable  sign.  In 
pany  cases  the  finger  can  perceive  a  want  of  parallelisms  in  the  beats  of 
itlie  radials,  but  often  this  is  too  slight  to  be  detected  by  the  finger.  It 

fometimes  shows  itself  in  the  trace  by  a  slight  difference  in  the  dicrotism 
iJy  3  at  others,  the  difference  in  form  is  more  evident.    When  the  tumor 
*  Left  radial.  t  Kglifc  radial. 
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is  SO  situated  that  it  can  be  handled,  we  can  gain  vahiable  evidence  as  to 
its  nature  by  observing  the  changes  in  tlie  tension  of  the  arteries  produced 
by  its  alternate  compression  and  relaxation  (Dr.  B.  Foster). 

Diagnosis. — Tumors  (cancers),  abscesses  (mediastinal  or  others)  are  the 
most  common  lesions  with  which  aneurism  may  be  confounded.  Other 
lesions  are,  pulsating  empyema,  cardiac  disease,  phthisical  consolidation. 

Prognosis. — Aortic  aneurisms  are  very  rarely  recovered  from.  But  life 
may  be  prolonged  if  the  disease  is  recognised  early  and  judiciously 
managed.  Death  usually  takes  place  by  gradual  asthenia,  or  from  the 
effects  of^pressure,  if  the  aneurism  does  not  ruptnre. 

Treatment. — Local  bleeding  is  useful  when  there  are  pain  and  tenderness 
over  the  aneurismal  sac.     General  blood-letting  may  be  useful  if  the 
circulation  is  excited,  and  the  patient  be  of  full  habit,  but  not  on  the 
principle  advocated  by  or  ascribed  to  Valsalva.    Of  all  remedies  digitalis, 
aconite,  belladonna,  and  veratrin  are  the  most  useful  in  tranquillising  and 
regulating  the  action  of  the  heart.    The  deposition  of  fibrine  from  the 
blood  is  more  prone  to  take  place  when  the  circulation  is  "  slowed."  It 
is  the  principle  of  treatment  in  the  cure  of  aneurisms  by  pressure.  The 
current  of  blood  is  not  entirely  stopped,  but  is  rendered  more  slow,  so  as 
to  have  an  amount  of  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  sac  favouring  the  separa- 
tion of  fibrine  and  its  coagulation.    A  diminution  of  from  ten,  to  Jffteen 
pulsations  of  the  heart  in  the  minute  will  greatly  tend  to  the  filling  of  the 
sac  with  coagula  (Fuller).    The  medicinal  agents  which  tend  to  promote 
this  result  are,  ergotine,  gallic  or  ian7iic  acids,  tincture  of  steel,  acetate  of  lead, 
and  iodide  of  potassium.    Mr.  Jolifie  Tufnell,  of  Dublin,  has  advocated  the 
treatment  of  aneurisms  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta  on  the 
principle  here  enunciated — namely,  that  of  "  slowing "  the  circulation. 
It  consists  of  restricted  diet  and  perfect  rest  in  the  horizontal  position,  for 
periods  varying  from  eight  to  thirteen  weeks,  combined  with  the  employ- 
ment of  such  remedies  as  may  be  necessary  for  special  ends.  The 
horizontal  posture  must  be  strictly  and  absolutely  maintained,  in  a  light  and 
cheerful  airy  room,  into  which  the  sun  shines,  and  from  which  the  patient 
may  be  able  to  have  as  cheerful  a  view  as  possible  out  of  the  window. 
The  diet  must  be  confined  to  three  meals,  served  at  regular  intervals,  and  j 
restricted  to  the  following  in  kind  and  in  amount: — Breakfast — Two  j 
ounces  of  white  bread  and  butter,  with  two  ounces  of  milk  or  cocoa.  I 
Dinner — Three  ounces  of  broiled  or  boiled  meat,  Avith  three  oimces  of) 
potatoes  or  bread,  and  four  ounces  of  water  or  light  red  wine.  Supper — Two  ■ 
ounces  of  bread  and  butter,  and  two  ounces  of  milk  or  tea.    These  diets 
should  make,  in  the  aggregate,  ten  ounces  of  solid  and  eight  ounces  of  / 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  no  more.    The  object  of  the  special  diet  is  ; 
maintain  life  on  as  little  food  as  possible,  without  inducing  restlessness,  ;i 
in  some  irritable  constitutions,  but  if  such  restlessness  should  occm',  : 
little  more  food  may  now  and  then  be  allowed.  Anodynes,  aperients,  narcutic; 
sedatives,  and  tonics  are  also  useful  aids  in  the  management  of  the  casi 
Of  anodynes,  lacinairium  is  the  most  valuable,  given  in  the  form  of  a  pill, 
itself  or  combined  with  hmiulin  and  hyoscyamus  [Med.  Rep.  Army  Med.  Dep 
1862,  p.  472).   The  patient  must  avoid  everything  which  tends  to  increas 
the  action  of  the  heart.    Moderate  living,  without  the  plethora  of  exces 
but  with  sufficient  nutrition  to  maintain  the  circulation  at  a  uniform  flow, 
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the  point  to  aim  at.  Fatal  results  may  speedily  follow  any  marked  change 
of  diet  and  regimen  (Copland).  Pain  and  depression  will  generally  be 
subdued  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia,  commencing  with  one- 
fourth  of  a  grain.  Cough  is  to  be  relieved  by  sedatives  and  expectorants. 
Dyspnoea  may  require  tracheotomy.  Dropsy  may  be  lessened  by  mercury, 
digitalis,  squills,  juniper,  and  decoction  of  hroom-tops. 

Since  1861,  the  following  three  special  modes  of  treating  aneurisms 
have  been  proposed,  besides  Mr.  Tufnell's  dietetic  method :— (1.)  The 
introduction  of  a  quantity  of  fine  iron  wire  into  the  aneurismal  cavity, 
with  the  intention  of  supplying  an  extensive  surface  over  which  fibrine 
may  coagulate.  The  late  Dr.  Murehison  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Moore 
practised  this  method  in  a  case  of  saccular  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta 
projecting  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest.  Twenty- 
six  yards  of  wire  were  passed  through  a  small  canula  inserted  into  the 
tumor  when  it  was  evident  that  the  patient  could  not  live  many  days. 
AVith  some  modifications  it  was  shown  that  the  experiment  might  be 
justifiable  in  some  cases  of  sacculated  aneurisms  only  (Mcd.-Chir.  Trans., 
Vol.  XL VII.,  p.  129,  Loudon,  1864).  (2.)  The  method  of  rapid  j;mswe 
treatment,  as  practised  by  Dr.  William  Murray,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and  Lecturer  on  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Durham.  It  has  been 
applied  to  aneurisms  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  The  cure  by  this  method 
takes  place  rather  by  the  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  sac  from  sudden 
cessation  of  the  current,  than  to  any  deposit  of  fibrine.  The  patient 
requires  to  be  completely  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  so  that  he 
may  suffer  the  application  of  a  powerful  pressing  instrument  on  sedative 
parts,  and  so  as  to  restrain  all  muscular  movement.  All  movement  of  the 
blood  in  the  sac  must  be  completely  arrested,  and  maintained  in  a  motion- 
less state,  as  in  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  vessel  for  aneurism. 
The  duration  of  the  treatment  and  maintenance  of  pressure  can  only  be 
\  measured  by  the  result  as  to  the  time  when  pulsation  ceases  in  the  tumor, 
i  The  first  condition  of  success  is,  that  complete  arrest  of  circulation  in  the 
jj  tumor  must  be  steadily  maintained.  Irregular  pressure  for  ten  hours  has 
I  been  known  to  fail.  Consolidation  has  occurred  in  twenty  minutes  in  a 
I   case  of  Dr.  Heath's,  of  Sunderland,  when  complete  and  steady  pressure 

Iwas  maintained,  having  failed  in  a  first  trial  ^vith  irregular  pressure.  (3.) 
Dr.  Eoberts,  of  Manchester,  and  Dr.  G.  W.  Balfour,  of  Edinburgh,  have 
each  collected  cases,  some  of  them  under  their  own  care,  in  which  the 
treatment  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  by  iodide  of  potassium  was  persistently 
[;  carried  out  with  remarkable  beneficial  results.    The  dose  varied  from  five, 
men,  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  to  thirty  grains  three  times  a  day ;  and  the 
I  relief  of  pain,  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  amendment,  does  not 
Ij  follow  till  an  efficient  dose  has  been  taken.    It  is  better  to  begin  with 
j  twenty  or  thirty  grain  doses  at  once,  and  intermit  or  suspend  them  for  a 
day  or  two,  if  circumstances  indicate  the  necessity  of  such  a  step.  The 
object  is  to  saturate  the  system  with  the  drug  as  speedily  as  possible. 
I  It  is  believed  to  owe  its  curative  agency  to  its  power  of  increasing  the 
I  coagulability  of  the  blood.    A  few  weeks  may  be  suflEicient  to  bring  about 
1      curative  result ;  but  Dr.  Balfour's  experience  is,  that  any  considerable 
amendment  can  only  be  procured  by  keeping  the  patient  for  many  months, 
perhaps  twelve  or  more,  persistently  saturated  with  the  drug.  (Balfour, 
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Edin.  Med.  Journ.,  July,  1868,  p.  33;  Chuckerbutty,  in  Brit.  Med. 
Journ.,  July  19  and  26,  1862;  Egberts,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  January,  1863). 
The  strict  enforcement  of  the  recumbent  position  is  an  adjuvant  of 
paramount  necessity  in  the  treatment  of  all  aneurisms.  Tracheotomy 
may  prolong  life  in  some  cases  where  stridor  exists,  if  the  laryngeal 
symptoms  are  the  source  of  immediate  danger  (W.  T.  Gairdner). 


INFLAMM.4TI0N,  ANEURISM,  DILATATION,  AND  IMORBID  GROWTHS  OF  THE 
PULMONARY  ARTERY. 

Pathology. — Any  reference  to  diseases  of  the  pulmonary  arterj^,  as 
distinct  from  diseases  of  arteries  and  veins,  has  not  been  made  by  the 
College  of  Physicians;  yet,  inasmuch  as  this  artery  is  an  anomalous  vessel, 
whose  coats  are  constructed  like  those  of  the  arteries  in  general,  while 
they  are  pliable  and  extensible,  like  the  texture  of  veins;  and,  as  the 
lesions  are  important,  in  connection  with  the  pathology  of  jralmonary 
consumption  and  haemoptysis,  diseases  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  worthy 
of  notice  here.  It  is  a  short  wide  vessel  for  about  two  inches  of  its 
course,  when  it  divides  into  its  right  and  left  branches,  which  accompany 
the  bronchial  tubes  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  and,  ramifying  loithoul 
anastomoses,  at  length  terminate  upon  the  walls  of  the  air-cells  and  on 
those  of  the  bronchia  in  a  fine  and  dense  capillary  network,  from  which 
the  radicles  of  the  pulmonary  veins  arise.  It  conveys  dark-coloured 
venous  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  to  the  lungs. 

(a.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — (1.)  Deposits  of  blood  or  lymph  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  its  branches  occur  as  a  result  of '  inflammation  of  veins  and 
venous  embolism,  and  will  be  considered  under  diseases  of  the  veins.  (2.) 
Acute  inflammation  is  rare;  but  atheroma,  as  a  result  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, is  not  uncommon  in  cases  of  deficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  with 
consecutive  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  atheromatous  products 
leading  to  hsemorrhagic  infarction  in  the  lungs  (Dittrich).  (3.)  Acuk 
inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Norman 
Chevers  as  occurring  under  the  following  circumstances: — {a)  As  a  conse- 
quence of  inflammation  of  the  veins,  {b.)  In  cases  of  Bright's  disease, 
and  especially  in  persons  habitually  intemperate.  (c.)  In  rheumatic 
patients,  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  cold,  {d.)  In  connection  with  certain 
forms  of  pneumonia.  (4.)  Aneurisms  of  the  pulmonnry  artery  are  described 
as  exceedingly  rare,  and  never  attain  any  considerable  size.  Skoda  reports 
a  case  where  the  aneurism  was  as  large  as  a  goose's  egg,  associated  with 
cyanosis  and  dropsy  (Niemeyer).  (5.)  Aneurisms  in  branches  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  occupying  phthisical  cavities  in  the  lungs  are  by  no  means 
uncommon;  audit  seems  probable  (though  comparatively  few  cases  have 
been  recorded),  that  aneurismal  dilatations  of  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  within  vomica3  may  be  more  common  than  is  generally  supposed 
and  would  be  discovered  if  carefully  sought  for,  particularly  in  cases  a 
fatal  haemoptysis  (Christopher  Heath).  In  the  Lancet  for  1841,  ai 
aneursim  of  this  kind  is  described  by  Mr.  Fcarn,  of  Derby,  in  a  man  fort} 
one  years  of  age,  proving  fatal  after  several  attacks  of  haemoptysis.  Sim 
lar  cases  are  also  recorded  by  Dr.  Cotton,  in  3Icd.  Times  and  Gazette  fc  ■ 
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Jan.  13  and  Oct.  20,  1866,  and  Eiithli  Med.  Journal,  Oct.  24,  1868;  by 
Dr.  Quain,  in  Path.  Soc.  Transactions,  Vols.  XVII.  and  XVIII. ;  and  Dr. 
Moxon,  in  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  55,  the  third  case  he  has  met  with,  and  reported  in 
the  post-mortem  records  of  Guy's  Hospital.  In  all  his  cases  there  was  a  his- 
tory of  haemoptysis,  and  one  of  the  patients  died  suddenly  by  the  rupture 
of  the  aneurism.  Dr.  Vald.  Easmussen,  of  Copenhagen,  also  reports,  in 
his  excellent  paper  on  "Hsemoptysis,"  translated  by  Dr.  Daniel  Moore,  of 
Dubhn  {Eclin.  Med.  Journal,  1868,  Vol.  I.,  p.  389),  that  htemorrhages  from 
a  cavity  are  due  to  ruptures  of  small  sac-like  aneurisms,  developed  on 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  running  in  the  walls  of  cavities.  The 
size  of  these  aneurisms  varied  from  that  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  pea,  and 
Avere  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  a  A^essel  in  contact  with  the  inner  wall 
of  the  cavity,  the  i^art  of  the  vascular  wall  touching  the  cavity  at  the 
point  of  contact  being  dilated,  while  the  remainder  lay  imbedded  in  the 
condensed  vascular  wall.  The  form  is  generally  sacculated,  with  a  toler- 
ably uniform  transition  between  the  walls  of  the  aneurism  and  those  of 
the  vessel,  without  any  proper  neck.  The  surface  is  smooth,  and  in  its 
cavity  most  frequently  only  freshly  coagulated  blood  is  found,  and  only  in 
one  instance  fine  decolourised  adherent  coagula.  The  walls  are  of  various 
thickness,  often  two  or  three  times  thicker  than  the  vascular  wall  from 
which  they  proceed;  and  when  the  vessels  are  small  from  which  they 
grow,  the  aneurisms  form  only  a  slight  dome-like  dilatation.  When  large, 
the  walls  are  thin  and  particularly  attenuated  up  to  the  point  where 
rupture  has  taken  place.  Degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the  aneurism  has 
also  been  met  with,  as  separate,  or  confluent,  and  yellow  sharply  defined 
points.  The  rupture  takes  place  always  at  the  most  prominent  point  of 
the  sac;  and  there  is  usually  found  an  irregular  fissure-like  rent,  rarely 
exceeding  in  width  two  or  three  millimetres;  most  frequently  it.  is  only 
large  enough  to  allow  the  knob  of  an  ordinary  probe  to  pass.  In  the 
opening,  loose  dark  coagula  adhere,  more  rarely  firm  and  somewhat 
decolourised.  The  edges  are  attenuated  and  yellow,  showing  distinct  fatty 
degeneration,  The  number  of  the  aneurisms  vary.  In  general  one  only 
is  met  with.  In  one  case  two  were  found  close  to  each  other.  In  another 
I  there  were  as  many  as  four,  two  and  two,  close  to  each  other  on  the  same 
branch.  The  vessels  on  which  these  aneurisms  had  formed  were  on  an 
:  average  from  one  to  three  millimetres  in  Avidth.  The  development  of 
:  these  aneurisms  stands  in  a  definite  causal  relation  to  the  formation  of  the 
I  cavity  in  the  lung — want  of  support  being  one  of  the  chief  elements 
favouring  the  growth  of  the  aneurism,  combined  with  increased  intra- 
vascular  pressure,  which  during  a  fit  of  coughing  is  very  considerable,  still 
more  increased  by  condensed  pulmonary  tissue  and  obliteration  of  branches 
,  beyond  the  aneurism.  One  form  of  pulmonary  phthisis  may  originate 
in  disease  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  A  section  made  through  the  centre 
I  of  a  tubercle-mass,  inclosed  a  little  stem,  knuckle,  or  portion  of  a  minute 
pulmonary  artery,  about  one-twentieth  of  a  line  in  size.  This  knuckle  or 
I  loop  of  artery  was  surrounded  by  tubercle.  The  walls  soften  by  the  new 
formation  of  cells;  and  the  more  the  cells  grow,  the  larger  the  tubercle- 
tmass  becomes,  till  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  larger  knots  (Dichler).  These 
formations  are  due  to  a  diseased  state  of  the  stems  of  the  blood-vessels ; 
evidence  of  which  may  be  found  in  cases  of  ectasis,  or  aneurisma 
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distension  of  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  as  seen  in  the  air-cells. 
Buhl  and  Zenker  have  described  such  cases  (ViRCHOw's  Archiv.,  1862,  p. 
183).  Bearing  upon  this  point,  and  upon  aneurism  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  I  dissected  (1861)  a  soldier  who  died  suddenly  by  haemorrhage 
from  the  lungs.  On  opening  into  one  of  the  cavities,  it  Avas  found  filled 
with  coagulated  blood;  and  projecting  from  a  spot  on  the  wall  was  a 
round  tumor  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  This  tumor  had  ruptured,  and 
the  rupture  held  a  coagulum  of  blood.  It  was  found  to  be  an  aneurism 
of  the  pulmonary  artery;  and  several  other  tumors  of  a  similar  nature, 
but  of  variable  and  much  smaller  size,  existed  in  other  cavities  in  the 
same  lung,  projecting  from  the  pulmonary  artery.  They  were  proved  to 
be  continuous  with  this  vessel — (1.)  By  the  injection  of  spirits  into  them, 
and  their  distension  thereby  through  the  pulmonary  artery  as  it  left  the 
heart;  and,  (2.)  By  microscopic  examination,  which  showed  a  delicate 
epithelial  lining  to  these  tumors,  continuous  and  similar  to  that  in  the 
artery.  The  preparation  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department  at  Netley.  (6.)  Diffused  dilatation  of  the  pidmonary  artery  occurs 
with  great  frequency  in  cases  which  cause  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of 
the  right  heart.  An  unusually  large  pulmonary  artery,  which  had  four 
valves,  is  described  by  Dr.  Theophilus  Thomson,  in  Med.-Chir.  Trans- 
actions, Vol.  XXV.,  p.  247,  London,  1842;  and  other  morbid  conditions, 
such  as  ulceration  from  pressure  of  aortic  aneurism,  may  also  be  seen. 


(b.)  Diseases  of  the  Veins. 

PHLEBITIS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Phlebitis;  French  Eq.,  Phlebite;  German  Eq.,  Phlebitis— Syn., 
Venenentziindung ;  Italian  Eq.,  Flebitide. 

Definition. — Changes  in  the  texture  of  a  vein,  and  local  coagulation  of  blood 
iviihin  the  diseased  vessel  (thrombosis),  are  the  essential  characters  of  phlebitis, 
often  leading  to  the  subsequent  pJienomena  of  pulmonary  and  hepatic  embolism. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation  and  Phenomena. — The  varieties  of  phlebitis 
are  described  as,  (a.)  Adhesive;  (b.)  Svjyjnirative.  The  first  set  of  phenomena 
to  be  considered  are  those  which  accompany  the  early  stage  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  coats  of  a  vein,  because  they  mostly  concern  the  physician  in 
connection  with  the  important  and  dangerous  phenomena  of  venous 
embolism.  For  other  aspects  of  inflammations  of  the  veins  in  the  varieties 
of  phlebitis,  the  student  is  referred  to  his  text-books  on  surgery.  So  long 
as  pus-corpuscles,  as  such,  were  looked  upon  as  the  noxious  material  which 
poisoned  the  blood  in  cases  of  malignant  or  infective  phlebitis  (see  Vol.  I., 
page  796),  it  was  supposed  that  the  tissue  of  a  vein  being  inflamed,  puf 
would  be  secreted  from  its  inner  wall,  just  as  from  a  serous  membrane 
John  Hunter  has  the  credit  of  having  suggested  this ;  but  he  did  s( 
merely  as  a  query,  and  subsequent  writers  adopted  the  suggestion  withon 
further  examination  and  without  evidence,  (see  Arnott  "  On  the  Effect 
of  Inflammation  on  Veins,"  in  Vol.  XV.  of  Med.-Chir.  Trans.)  _  Veins  ar 
exceedingly  slow  to  inflame.    When  they  do,  the  inflammation-change 
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begin  in  the  connective-tissue,  towards  the  outer  parts  of  the  vessel,  and 
this  even  when  irritant  bodies  are  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  vein 
itself,  (see  Lee's  "  Essay,"  in  Vol.  XXV.  of  Med.-Chir.  Trans.)  Mr.  Lee 
introduced  cotton-wool  into  a  portion  of  vein  emptied  of  blood.  The 
lining  membrane  remained  unchanged,  and  the  lesions  commenced  outside 
the  vessel.  There  the  pus  formed,  and  thence  the  inflammation  spread 
by  the  connective  tissue,  and  simply  by  continuity.  The  generation 
of  secondary  multiple  abscesses  is  attended  by  quite  a  different  process. 
It  was  first  shown  by  Cruveilhier  that  in  the  (so-called)  inflammation  of 
veins  a  clot  of  fibrine  forms,  and  is  always  present,  independent  of  any 
lesion  in  the  contiguous  vascular  wall ;  and  so  he  passed  to  the  extreme 
belief  that  all  inflammation  essentially  consisted  in  coagulation  of  blood 
in  capillary  vessels.  But  one  important  fact  has  now  been  quite  sub- 
stantiated— namely,  that  long  before  any  visible  effects  of  inflammation 
occiu'  in  the  lining  membrane  of  a  vein,  a  clot  of  fibrine  is  formed  at 
the  part,  and  in  this  clot  fluid  comes  to  be  produced,  in  all  external 
appearances  resembling  pus.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  blood, 
when  arrested  in  the  vessels  or  extravasated  out  of  them,  coagulates 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  body — 98°  Fahr.  [Phil.  Trans. 
Vol.  LXXXVI.) — a  most  valuable  event  in  the  cure  of  aneurisms. 
From  this  observation  as  a  starting-point,  Virchow  has  developed  his 
beautiful  explanation  of  the  various  phenomena  connected  with  phlebitis. 
Inflammation  of  veins  by  continuity,  or  continuous  inflammation,  as 
the  cause  of  secondary  phenomena  and  of  multiple  abscesses,  is  to 
be  rejected ;  but  "  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  living  vessels  " — the 
formation  of  a  clot  or  "  thrombus  "  {thrombosis) — are  the  phenomena  which 
attend  the  formation  of  multiple  abscesses.  The  impulsion  or  projection 
onwards  of  a  coagulum-clot,  or  thrombus,  or  substance  detached  from  the 
walls  or  valves  of  the  vascular  system,  and  its  subsequent  arrest  in  the 
course  of  the  circulation,  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  described  under  the 
name  of  embolism — venous  embolism  in  this  instance.  The  coagula  may 
travel  in  particles  or  larger  masses  from  the  veins  to  the  heart,  and  thence 
to  the  pulmonary  artery  and  peripheric  vessels  of  the  lungs.  All  the 
cases,  fully  recorded,  which  illustrate  the  phenomena  of  multiple  abscesses 
from  venous  embolism  that  I  have  ever  examined,  have  shown  that  the 
affection  essentially  begins  by  a  real  coagulation  of  the  blood  at  some 
definite  fixed  point ;  and  this  is  the  most  obscure  part,  and  the  most  difficult 
to  discover,  in  the  history  of  cases  of  multiple  abscesses  from  venous 
embolism.  But  where  this  beginning  is  traceable,  the  history  points  to 
some  sources  of  local  irritation,  which,  by  simple  disturbance  of  the  flow 
of  blood,  determines  in  some  way  its  coagulation  in  the  living  vessels, 
file  experiments  of  Professor  Lister  throw  much  light  upon  this  subject 
("Croonian  Lectnves"  Lancet,  August  8,  1863).  Any  occurrence  which 
isufficiently  interferes  with,  lowers,  or  disturbs  the  vitahty  of  the  structures 
tinclosiug  blood,  affects  its  fluidity  within  the  inclosing  vessels,  and  tends 
jto  permit  its  spontaneous  coagulation  in  situ.  Very  simple  ailments 
jsometimes  illustrate  this  point  by  morbid  anatomy.  Chilblains,  for 
|3xample,  have  been  the  starting-point  (M.  Eibes).  Clots  form  in  the 
pins,  and  proceed  upwards  even  to  the  superior  vena  cava,  into  the  right 
liuricle  and  ventricle.   In  one  of  the  most  striking  cases  of  this  description. 
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n,  and  Dubini  had  also  recorded  similar  cases ;  but  the  importance 
irchow's  observations  consisted  in  demonstrating  the  transportation 
ots  or  plugs  of  fibrine  or  of  blood  from  different  parts  of  the  venous 
;ls  to  the  heart.  Such  plugs  are  known  also  to  be  sometimes  arrested 
le  liver,  giving  rise  to  so-called  metastatic  abscess ;  and  while  those 
3  which  find  their  way  to  the  lungs  have  their  origin  in  any  part  of  the 
us  periphery,  those  whicli  find  their  way  to  the  liver  originate  either 
Q portal  venous  system,  or  in  those  veins  round  the  rectum,,  2}rosiate,  vagina, 
ems,  which  (communicating  alike  with  the  systemic  veins  and  with  the 
ior  mesenteric  veins  of  the  portal  system)  may  induce  multiple  centres  of 
mmation,  and  abscesses  in  the  liver  as  well  as  in  the  lung  {Med.  Times, 
ary,  1862).  Simultaneously  with  Virchow's,  or  a  little  after  his 
ovations,  we  have  the  observations  of  the  late  Dr.  Kirkes,  on  "  The 
chment  of  Fibrinous  Deposits  from  the  Walls  of  the  Heart"  {Med.-CJw: 
s.,  Vol.  XXXV.,  for  1852).  Two  most  instructive  cases  of  this  kind 
been  recently  related  by  Dr.  Goodfellow,  in  which  extensive  arterial 
•uction,  gangrene  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  death,  followed  the  sejiaration 
rdiac  vegetations,  (Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  Vol.  XLV.) 
lus  it  has  been  gradually  proved,  that  as  clots  occur  in  the  veins,  so 
also  may  form  in  or  find  their  way  into  the  heart's  cavities.  The 
ection  is  thus  established  between  jjeripherul  clots  and  cardiac  clots,  and 
far  the  softening  of  these  clots  or  thrombi  may  give  rise  to  the  lesions 
icriminately  described  as  pycemia  or  p)hlehitis,  but  which  are  really  part 
le  phenomena  of  embolism.  Clots  in  pei'ipheral  veins,  however  small, 
.hus  the  sources  of  great  danger.  As  a  rule,  they  lead  to  secondary 
multiple  deposits  and  abscesses  in  the  lungs;  and  it  is  chiefly 
fences  in  the  size  of  the  capillary  vessels  which  determine  their 
late  locality,  where  they  act  as  any  foreign  body  would.  The  debris 
ots,  and  large  cell-elements  from  clots,  in  the  mesenteric  veins,  and 
,  ulcers  of  intestines,  passing  through  the  liver  capillaries  and  pro- 
ing  to  the  lungs,  where  they  are  arrested,  illustrate  this.  The  lungs 
1  the  smallest  capillaries  of  all.  They  average  from  y-gVu  iioVo  of  a 
(scarcely  sufficient  to  let  pass  a  white  cell  of  blood  or  of  pus,  which 
n  average  measures  of  a  line),  whereas  the  liver  capillaries  have 
ich  larger  range — namely,  from  yyVo"  to  of  a  line, 
he  most  common  cases  of  thrombosis  in  veins  are  to  be  seen  in  bed- 
en  dropsical  persons,  whose  veins  in  connection  with  the  buttocks, 
.  as  those  of  the  thighs  and  genitals,  contain  ante-mortem  clots,  pro- 
y  acknowledging  the  source  of  the  irritation  giving  rise  to  them  as 
to  the  pressure  of  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  radicles  of  these 
s,  and  the  gravitation  of  the  blood  against  them  (Moxon)  as  in  cases  of 
beri  and  phlegmasia  dolens.  The  coagula  found  in  the  veins  are  thus 
products  of  local  stasis,  often  caused  by  roughness  of  their  inner 
ice,  by  alteration  of  structure,  and  relaxation  of  elementary  parts, 
en  the  coagulum  adheres  only  to  one  wall,  with  the  effect  of  narrowing 
passage,  such  a  thrombus  is  never  of  an  embolic  nature.  It  is  a  clot, 
nibus,  plug,  or  coagulum  of  fibrine  formed  or  forming  there  as  a  result 
)cal  causes  of  irritation,  the  evidence  of  its  local  origin  being  present 
;he  bands  of  fibrine  fixing  it.  The  softening  of  venous  thrombi  is  a 
gerous  process.    Wherever  it  is  in  contact  with  the  free  current  of  the 
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blood,  parts  of  it  may  be  loosened  and  conveyed  onwards ;  and  accordin 
to  whence  they  come  such  fragments  may  reach — (a.)  The  lungs  throug 
the  rifjht  heart,  from  the  radicles  of  vena  cava  or  from  the  systemic  veins 
{h.)  various  organs  of  the  body  through  the  left  heart,  from  the  radicle 
of  the  pulmonary  veins ;  (c.)  the  liver,  from  the  radicles  of  the  portf 
veins. 

Such  are  some  of  the  causes  which  may  determine  the  formation  c 
clots,  either  in  large  or  in  small  vessels ;  and  after  Cruveilhier's  observs 
tions,  the  next  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  regarding  the  nature  c 
metastical  dyscrasice  was  established  by  an  arduous  worker  (then  in  tli 
Army  Medical  Department,  and  since  a  distinguished  Professor  in  th 
Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England) — namely,  Mr.  Gulliver,  formerl 
Surgeon  of  the  Guards.  He  showed  that  the  puriform  mass  in  th 
interior  of  clots  does  not  originate  in  the  wall  of  the  vessel  or  clot,  bu 
is  produced  by  transformation  of  the  central  layers  of  the  clot — a  trans 
formation  which  may  be  imitated,  as  he  did,  by  a  chemical  process.  Si 
James  M'Grigor  communicated  Mr.  Gulliver's  observations  to  the  Meilm 
Chirurglcal  Transactions.  Mr.  Gulliver  examined  the  clots  microscopically 
and  found  that  the  fluid  was  not  pus ;  and  to  show  that  his  observatio; 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  observation  of  Cruveilhier,  I  found  (b 
accident)  that  a  remark  on  this  point,  in  Mr.  Gulliver's  handwriting 
exists  on  one  of  Cruveilhier's  drawings,  contained  in  the  Library  of  th 
Army  Medical  Department  at  Netley.  This  is  the  point  from  whic' 
Virchow  starts  in  his  interesting  account  of  this  subject — namely,  th 
character  of  the  contents  of  these  clots — a  puriform,  but  not  a  purulen 
substance  (as  Gulliver  first  showed),  composed  of  granules  chiefly.  Th 
question,  then,  immediately  suggests  itself,  "What  becomes  of  them'i 
Secondary  disturbances — not  so  much  by  the  softened  mass  as  by  th 
detachment  of  larger  pieces,  and  just  so  large  as  to  be  arrested  in  vessel 
more  or  less  remote  from  the  seat  of  the  original  clot — are  known  t 
occur;  and  on  the  advance  of  clots  and  their  debris  from  small  int 
large  vessels,  bits  break  off  and  flow  on  into  the  stream  of  blood. 

Symptoms. — When  coagula  arrive  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the; 
are  attended  with  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  pulse  small  and  interniittini 
followed  by  collapse  and  powerlessness  of  muscle.  The  patient,  althoiigl 
inhaling  deeply,  seems  to  suffer  from  apncea ;  the  veins  become  highl; 
turgid;  and  sudden  death  occurs  if  large  concretions  separate  an( 
suddenly  obstruct  the  pulmonary  artery,  as  in  the  case  recorded  b; 
Druitt,  and  noticed  at  p.  66 G  (see  also  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Geokg] 
Johnson  in  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  Nov.  30,  1872).  The  symptoms  were,- 
hurried  and  anxious  breathing ;  pulse  rapid  and  scarcely  perceptible 
features  intensely  pale,  bluish,  and  distressed ;  the  Avhole  surface  of  th 
body  cold,  but  drenched  in  perspiration  ;  no  pain,  but  great  agitation  ain 
feebleness ;  the  air  entered  the  air-cells  freely,  but  the  beating  of  the  hear 
was  a  confused  and  feeble  "  wuhhle  " — its  rhythm  and  force  were  gon( 
The  intellect  was  clear. 

The  Phenomena  of  Pulmonary  Arterial  Embolism  are,  (A.)  Parenchymaious.- 
(«.)  Collapse  of  lung ;  (i.)  peripheral  pleuritis;  (c.)  hsemorrhagic  effusion 
(d.)  capillary  bronchitis,  with  cough  and  expectoration  if  the  embolisr 
is  capillary.    (B.)  Fundiomd.—{r.)  A  craving  fur  air  {■'.nxletai) ;  allhoug 
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eep  breath  may  be  drawn  without  pain,  yet  every  movement  of  the 
ly  tends  to  increase  the  anxietas ;  (/.)  lowering  of  temperature ;  (g.) 
toHc  murmur ;  {h.)  increased  impulse  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart , 
irregularity  of  rhythm ;  (k.)  undulation  of  veins  in  the  neck ;  (/.) 
,nosis,  vertigo,  albuminuria,  oedema  of  limbs.  These  phenomena  are 
lom  all  present,  death  being  too  sudden. 

Plienomena  of  Pigmental  Embolism. — A  peculiar  form  of  embolism  is 
3ciated  with  accumulations  of  pigment  in  the  blood.  It  is  primarily 
eloped  in  the  spleen,  whence  the  thrombi  are  conveyed  to  the  vena 
f«',  gradually  increasing  in  circumference.  Malarious  fevers  establish 
h  pigments  in  the  blood  (Planer,  of  Vienna) ;  when  sanguineous 
ravasations,  in  great  numbers,  are  found  in  the  brain,  abscesses  in  the 
!r;  laceration  of  hypertemic  capillaries  is  also  a  result — e.g.,  in  the 
Ipighian  glomeruli  of  the  kidneys. 


PHLEGMASIA  DOLENS. 

TIN  Eq.,  Phlegmasia  Dolens;  FRENCH  Eq.,  Phlegmasia  Alba  Dolens; 
German  Eq.,  Phlegmasia  Dolens;  Italian  Eq.,  Flemmasia  Dolentc. 

Definition. — Glsimction  of  the  veins,  radicles,  and  capiUarij  vessels,  icitli 
'hable  implication  of  the  lymphatics,  causing  a  jminfid,  non-aidcrnntous,  hard 
•ivny  .sivelling  of  one  or  more  extremities,  attended  with  great  prosfndion. 
Pathology. — Causation  and  Morbid  Ancdomy. — The  disease  has  been 
lied  "milk-leg"  or  " white-swelling."  It  is  most  common  after  par- 
ition;  and  not  unfrequently  attends  malignant  uterine  disease,  and 
diastinal  or  thoracic  cancer.  In  such  cases,  as  well  as  in  gout  and 
thisis,  the  thrombosis  may  be  in  the  axillary  veins,  and  the  character- 
ic  lesions  in  the  arm.  Any  great  drain  from  the  system  is  apt  to 
followed  by  no  less  rapid  absorption ;  and  the  co-existence  of  foulness 

parts  from  malignant  disease,  or  decomposition  of  textures  in  con- 
ction  with  lesions  of  the  uterus  after  childbirth,  or  with  bits  of 
:ained  placenta,  furnish  just  such  infective  material  for  absorption. 

rapid  absorption  of  infective  fluid  occurs,  leading  to  coagulation  of 
)od,  or  to  inflammatory  changes  in  the  uterine  veins.  The  external 
10  and  femoral  veins  are  also  commonly  affected.  In  some  way  not 
t  fully  known,  a  severe  irritation  is  set  up  amongst  the  nerves,  muscles, 
d  lymphatics  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  the  lining 
Jmbrane  of  the  veins,  and  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  limb.  The  results 
e  an  elastic  hard  brawny  swelling,  till  the  leg  may  be  twice  its  usual 
:e,  with  pain  and  complete  loss  of  i)ower  of  motion,  painful  lymphatics, 
'Structed  veins,  and  small  venous  radicles.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
'ted  that  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  cases  arc  non-puerperal,  about 
lo-third  of  which  occur  in  males  (F.  W.  Mackenzie).  In  the  parturient 
ses  in  which  the  inflammation  of  the  vessels  in  the  limb  ma)-  be 
ntinuous  with  uterine  lesions,  it  is  not  less  probable  that  an  infective 
aterial,  in  the  foi-m  of  decomposing  particles,  passes  from  the  uterine 
'ins  into  the  general  blood-stream,  and  retm-ning  through  the  systemic 
tcries,  determines  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  and  venous 
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radicles.  It  is  an  occasional  sequela  of  tjqAus  and  (one  of  the  mosi 
troublesome)  typhoid  fevers,  especially  in  the  left  leg  (Murchison 
WarbuPvTON  Begbie).  In  these  fevers  pulmonary  engorgement  is  i 
common  condition.  Coagula  may  then  form  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries 
and  subsequently  passing  into  the  systemic  circulation,  may  cause  venoui 
and  capillary  obstruction  in  any  or  all  of  the  extremities.  In  phthisis 
pleurisy,  and  pneumonia,-  similar  phenomena  may  occur;  and  also  ir 
the  lobular  pneumonia  following  extensive  burns,  when  duodenal  ulcer 
ations  may  be  similarly  explained  (Dr.  George  Johnson,  Brit.  Med 
Journ.,  Nov.  30,  1872).  Opinions  vary  as  to  the  share  which  phkhifit 
or  lymphadenitis  has  in  the  production  of  phlegmasia  dolens.  It  is  alsc 
to  be  noted  that  phlebitis  or  plugging  of  the  veins  is  not  confined  tc 
the  veins  of  the  lower  limbs;  but  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
and  alfects  several  parts,  as  in  gouty  subjects  and  in  other  conditions 
when  a  plugging  of  the  veins  may  be  found  in  all  the  foiu-  limbs  al 
the  same  time.  The  late  Sir  James  Simpson  described  such  coaguk 
occurring  in  the  left  arm  and  side  of  the  face  some  weeks  after  ar 
exhausting  labour  (Clin.  Lec.  on  Diseases  of  Women,  p.  354).*  Th( 
clinical  facts  rather  point  to  an  (infective)  blood-poison  as  the  caus( 
of  thromboses  in  phlegmasia;  while  the  site  of  the  coagula  may  b( 
determined  mainly  by  hydrostatic  influences  (Dr.  Fancourt  Barnes 
Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  Jan.  19,  1880,  p.  921.) 

Symptoms  of  plilegrnasia  dolens  may  set  in  immediately  after  labour,  oi 
at  any  time  during  the  next  five  or  six  weeks ;  expressed  by  fever 
headache,  thirst,  nausea,  and  pain,  especially  in  the  lower  abdomina 
and  pelvic  regions,  with  great  prostration.  A  chill  or  a  rigor  may  ushei 
in  the  disease,  with  or  without  pain  or  swelling  of  joints.  Withir 
twenty-four  or  thirty-four  hours  the  swelling  of  one  or  both  lowei 
extremities  may  be  apparent,  commencing  about  the  foot  or  lower  par 
of  the  leg,  from  which  it  extends  upwards.  The  acute  stage  lasts  aboui 
fourteen  to  twenty-one  days ;  and  after  recovery,  if  life  is  spared,  manj 
deep  veins  remain  obliterated,  compensated  for  by  varicosity  and  enlarge 
ment  of  superficial  ones ;  so  that  the  limbs  are  useless  for  many  week; 
or  months,  and  too  often  never  recover  their  wonted  poAver  and  shape. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  has  usually  a  favourable  termination ;  and  ai 
the  general  health  improves,  the  swelling  and  tenderness  diminish 
Great  care  must  be  taken  before  and  during  subsequent  pregnanciei 
that  the  general  health  is  maintained  as  well  as  possible.  In  the  infectiv( 
forms  the  cases  are  usually  fatal. 

Treatment. — Leeches  and  blood-letting,  as  recommended  by  Drs.  Davi( 
and  Lee,  are  usually  inadmissible.  Sedatives  and  alkaline  fomentations 
perfect  rest,  simple  diet,  and  opiates  to  relieve  pain,  is  the  most  rationa 

*Mechanical  causes  seem  to  have  some  influence  in  determining  the  site  of  coaenla 
Thromboses  orisxinate  almost  invariably  in  the  upper  part  of  the  limbs,  and  at  th^ 
base  of  the  skull — e.  g.,  femoral  veins  in  legs;  axillary  veins  in  the  arms,  and  sinusc 
of  dura  mater  in  the  skull.  The  reason  is,  that  those  vessels  are  so  situated  that  thi 
walls  of  the  veins  are  no  longer  supported  by  neighbouring  structures;  and,  wncr 
the  force  of  thoracic  aspiration  tends  to  diminish,  disappear.  At  these  i)ointsther 
is  always  a  tendency  to  stasis  of  the  blood-current  in  the  venous  sj'stem  ;  and  it  i 
natural  that  at  these  points  coagulation  should  occur  (Lancereattx-Traitd  D'  Analof 
Fatholo'ji2ue,  tome  premier). 
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jatment  to  be  followed.  "  The  fluid  in  which  the  fomentation  flannels 
3  to  be  wrung  out  is  made  by  adding  one  pound  of  hicarhonate  of  soda 
d  one  ounce  of  extract  of  pojjjnes  to  one  gallon  of  boiling  water.  The 
nnels  ought  to  be  changed  every  thirty  minutes,  and  applied  over  the 
lole  limb,  and  over  the  groin  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  wherever 
ere  is  tenderness.  The  heat  and  steam  from  these  are  to  be  retained 
•  means  of  impermeable  cloths."  Wine,  brandy,  milk,  raw  eggs,  animal 
3d,  ammonia,  and  bark  are  sure  to  be  required ;  and  after  the  acute 
iiiptonis  have  subsided,  there  is  no  remedy  so  beneficial  as  efficient 
ndaging,  together  with  the  preparations  of  iron,  quinine,  and  tonic 
letable  hitters,  like  calumha,  aided  by  change  of  residence  (T.4NNEr). 


CHAPTEK  XVIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  KESPIRATORY  SYSTEM. 

Section  I. — Aids  to  the  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Throat 
AND  Larynx. 

the  laryngoscope. 

)R  upwards  of  a  century  attempts,  more  or  less  successful,  have  been 
ide  to  examine  the  lower  part  of  the  throat  during  life.  In  connection 
ith  the  unsuccessful,  or  only  partially  successful,  efforts  may  be  mentioned 
e  names  of  Levret  (1743),  Bozzini  (1807),  Cagniard  de  Latour  (1825), 
nn  (1827),  Babington  (1829),  Avery  (1844),  and  Garcia  (1854).  It 
IS  not  until  1858  that  Professor  Czermak,  of  Pesth,  brought  to  perfec- 
ju  and  practical  application  the  laryngoscope  of  Garcia,  -which  Tiirck,  of 
ienna,  had  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  employ  a  few  mouths  previously. 

this  country,  the  profession  is  indebted  to  Drs.  Morell-Mackenzie, 
alker,  Johnson,  Gibb,  Sievekiug,  and  Mr.  Durham,  for  making  known 
e  practical  application  of  the  laryngoscope,  and  for  many  valuable 
ditions  to  the  literature  and  armamentaria  of  this  branch  of  practice. 
The  following  description  of  instruments  used  in  laryngoscopy,  and  the 
}thod  of  examining  the  larynx,  are  taken  from  ]\Iorell-]\lackenzie's  work, 
I  the.  Use  of  the  Laryngoscoj)e,  third  edition,  published  by  Longmans  : — 
.)  The  laryngoscope  is  "  an  instrument  for  obtaining  a  ^'iew  of  the  larjiix 
iring  life.  It  consists  of  two  parts ;  first,  a  small  mirror,  called  the 
''yngtal  mirror,  fixed  to  a  long  slender  shank,  which  is  introduced  to  the 
■ck  of  the  throat ;  second,  an  apparatus  for  throwing  a  strong  light  (solar 

artificial)  on  to  the  small  mirror.  For  thus  projecting  the  luminous 
ys  another  (larger)  miiTor,  which  reflects  the  light  from  a  lamp,  or  tha 
lar  rays  may  be  employed ;  or  artificial  rays  may  be  concentrated  hy  a 
ns  directly  on  to  the  small  miriox'.  When  artificial  light  is  employed, 
■c  illuminating  mirror  is  slightly  concave ;  when  sunlight  is  used,  its 
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surface  is  plane."  (2.)  The  laryngeal  mirror*'  is  of  circular  shape,  made 
glass,  backed  with  amalgam,  set  in  a  German-silver  frame,  and  attached 
a  shank  of  the  same  metal,  at  an  angle  of  120°:  the  shank  is  fitted  int( 
slender  wooden  or  ivory  handle.  The  mirrors,  which  are  of  three  sizes 
No.  2  being  the  most  convenient  for  ordinary  cases — are  about  oi 
twentieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  the  shank  is  about  four  inches  in  leng 
and  the  handle  about  three  inches  in  length.  (3.)  The  reflcdur  is  a  circu 
mirror,  about  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with  a  small  oval  h( 
in  its  centre ;  it  is  fixed  to  the  headpiece  by  a  ball  and  socket  joint.  T 
mirror  is  by  some  attached  to  an  elastic  band,  which  encircles  the  head 
the  operator ;  by  others  fixed  to  a  horizontal  arm,  Avhich  is  connecti 
with  the  body  of  the  lamp.  Dr.  Mackenzie's  method  of  attaching  it  to 
spectacle-frame,  from  which  the  upper  halves  of  the  rims  have  be( 
removed,  is  not  only  the  most  comfortable,  but  the  most  convenient  f 
adjustment  and  removal. 

Light. — For  practical  purposes  the  solar  light  is  too  inconstant  to  be 
service  in  this  country.  It  is  from  artificial  sources  that  light  must  1 
obtained.  Any  lamp  that  gives  a  bright  steady  light  answers  the  purjjo 
perfectly  well.  An  argand  gas  burner,  constructed  on  the  reading-hm 
principle,  with  flexible  tubing  to  connect  it  with  an  ordinary  burner, 
convenient  for  practitioners  who  only  require  to  use  the  instrumei 
occasionally;  and  this  lamp  is  equally  convenient  for  microscopic  i 
ophthalmoscopic  purposes.  For  a  fixture,  Mackenzie's  rack-moveraei 
lamp,  which  admits  of  both  perpendicular  and  horizontal  movements, 
everything  to  be  desired.  In  all  cases  a  concentrating  lens  is  required  1 
intensify  the  light.  In  country  practice,  a  sheet  of  white  paper  place 
behind  the  light  is  a  good  substitute  for  a  concentrator.  For  demonstr; 
tion  and  class  purposes,  the  oxyhydrogen  light,  as  arranged  at  tli 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  is  most  convenient.  The  apparati 
is  so  contrived  thut  as  many  as  six  people,  in  addition  to  the  demonstrate 
can  simultaneously  see  the  larynx  of  a  patient. 

The  method  of  making  an  examination  is  as  follows : — The  patier 
should  sit  upright,  facing  the  observer,  with  his  head  inclined  ver 
slightly  backwards.  The  observer's  eyes  should  be  about  one  foe 
distant  from  the  patient's  mouth,  and  a  lamp  burning  with  a  stron 
clear  light  should  be  so  arranged  at  the  side  of  the  patient,  that  the  flam 
of  the  lamp  is  on  a  level  with  the  patient's  eyes.  The  observer  shouli 
now  put  on  the  spectacle-frame,  with  the  reflector  attached,  and  directin: 
the  patient  to  open  his  mouth  widely,  should  endeavour  to  throw  a  dis 
of  light  on  to  the  fauces,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  disc  corresponds  witl 
the  base  of  the  uvula.  The  patient  should  be  directed  to  put  out  hi 
tongue,  and  the  observer  should  then  hold  the  protruded  organ  gentl; 
but  firmly  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  previousli 
enveloped  in  a  small  soft  cloth  or  towel.  Then,  holding  the  mirror  (pre 
viously  warmed  to  i)revent  condensation  of  the  moist  expired  air)  like  : 
jien  in  the  right  hand,  it  should  be  quickly  introduced  to  the  back  of  th( 
throat,  and  kept  as  far  as  possible  from  the  tongue,  the  face  beim 
directed  downwards.    The  posterior  surface  of  the  mirror  should  resi 

*  Square  mirrors  are  used  in  France,  hut  they  are  not  so  convenient  .is  round  ones 
Oblong  mirrors  are  of  service  where  the  laryngoscope  has  to  he  useil  cu  jiatieut: 
affected  with  enlarged  tonsils. 
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on  the  uvula,  pushing  it  rather  upwards  and  backwards  towards  the 
posterior  nares.  The  exact  angle  which  the  mirror  should  bear  to  the 
laryngeal  aperture  must  depend  on  the  degree  of  flexion  backwards  of  the 
patient's  head,  the  particular  angle  which  the  plane  of  the  laiyngeal 
aperture  hears  to  the  horizon  in  the  case  undergoing  inspection,  and  on 
the  position  of  the  observer.  Undue  faucial  irritability  may  exist,  and 
there  may  be  other  accidental  physical  difficulties,  but  in  the  majority  of 
instances  the  difficulty  is  with  the  observer,  not  with  the  patient.  For 


A. 


ac 

Fig.  52.* 

the  purpose  of  investigating  the  action  of  the  vocal  cords  the  patient 
should  be  directed  to  inspire  deeply,  or  to  produce  a  vocal  sound,  as,  "ah," 
"eh,"  &c.    Where  the  epiglottis  hangs  low,  it  is  useful  to  make  the 

*  Drawing  showing  the  relation  of  parts  in  the  larynx  (B)  and  the  laryngeal  mirror 
(■^)-  a  c,  Anterior  commissure  of  the  vocal  cords;  p  c,  Posterior  commissure 
«f  the  vocal  cords  ;  r,  Eight  vocal  cord ;  I,  Left  vocal  cord,  with  a  wart  on  it  (after 
Dr.  Morell-Mackenzie). 
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Description  of  Woodcft— Fig.  53.  A 

A.  Laryngoscopic  drawing,  showing  the  vocal 
cords  drawn  widely  apart,  and  the  position  of  the 
various  parts  above  and  below  the  glottis,  during 
quiet  inspiration  : — r/e,  Glosso-epiglottic  folds;  n. 
Upper  surface  of  epiglottis;  Lip  of  epiglottis; 
c,  Cushion  of  epiglottis ;  v,  Ventricle  of  larynx ; 
ae,  Ary-epiglottic  fold ;  c  W,  Cartilage  of  Wrisberg ; 
c8,  Capitulum  Santorini;  com,  Arytenoid  com- 
missure; vc.  Vocal  cord;  vh,  Ventricular  band; 
pv.  Processus  vocalis ;  cr,  Cricoid  cartilage;  t. 
Rings  of  trachea  (after  Dr.  Morell-Mac- 
kenzie).  B 


B.  Laryngoscopic  drawing,  showing  the 
approximation  of  the  vocal  cords  and  the 
position  of  the  various  parts  in  the  act  of 
vocalisation  :—fi,  Fossa  innominata  ;  hf,  Hyoid 
fossa ;  ch,  Cornu  of  hyoid  bone ;  c  W,  Cartilage 
of  Wrisberg;  cS,  Capitulum  Santorini;  a.  Ary- 
tenoid cartilages  ;  com,  Arytenoid  commissure ; 
pv.  Processus  vocalis  (after  Dr.  Morell-Mac- 
kknzie). 


C.  Constriction  of  the  glottis,  erroneously 
called  respiratory  glottis,  the  arytenoid  processes 
converging,  and  causing  the  posterior  section 
of  the  glottis  to  be  almost  triangular  (after 
Elfingek  and  Czermack). 


D 

D.  Complete  relaxation  of  all  the  parts,  as 
when  the  glottis  under  ordinary  circumstances 
is  open  for  breathing  (after  Elfinger  and 
Czermack). 


E 

E.  Bifurcation  of  trachea  and  commencement 
of  bronchial  tubes,  seen  on  widely  opening 
the  glottis,  as  in  dee]i  inspiration,  and  straight- 
ening the  trachea  (after  Elfinger  and  Czer- 
mack). 


F.  The  posterior  nares,  as  seen  in  rhinos- 
copy:— sn,  Septum  nasi ;  s,  Superior  turbin- 
ated bone;  m.  Middle  turbinated  bone; 
i.  Inferior  turbinated  bone ;  a,  Superior 
meatus ;  h.  Middle  meatus ;  c.  Inferior 
meatus ;  c,  Eustachian  orilice ;  r,  Hidge 
between  the  Eustachian  opening  and  lower 
border  of  the  nasal  fossa;  «,  Uvula  (after 
Dr,  Morell-M.\ckekzie). 
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Datient  laugh  or  strike  a  high  or  falsetto  note.  The  beginner  must 
•emember  that  in  examining  tlie  larynx  the  objects  are  reversed  in  the 
-nirror,  not  as  regards  right  and  left,  but  with  reference  only  to  the  antero- 
losterior  direction.  The  part  which  in  reality  is  nearest  to  the  observer, 
;he  anterior  commissure  of  the  vocal  cords,  becomes  farthest  in  the  image, 
md  the  posterior  or  inter-arytenoid  commissure,  which  in  reality  is 
'arthest  from  the  observer,  becomes  nearest  in  the  image  (Fig.  52). 
rhe  instrument  is  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  precision  of  diagnosis, 
)ut  for  accuracy  in  applying  local  remedies  to  the  inferior  part  of  the 
iliarynx,  the  larynx,  and  trachea,  as  well  as  to  the  posterior  surface  of 
he  pillars  of  the  fauces,  and  the  posterior  nares.  The  scientific  investi- 
;ation  of  the  latter  part,  by  means  of  mirrors,  is  called  Rhinoscojiy. 

The  series  of  woodcuts  (Fig.  53.),  A,  B,  c,  D,  E,  and  F,  on  the  previous 
lage,  are  in  illustration  of  appearances  seen  Ijy  the  laryngoscope  and 
•hinoscope. 

Section  II. — Diseases  of  the  Larynx. 

I.ARYNOITIS. 

"jATIN  Eq.,  Laryngitis ;  French  E(,).,  Lanjiigitc ;  GerjMAN  Eq.,  Entziindung 
des  Kehlkopfs  ;  ITALIAN  Eq.,  Lnringitide. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx. 
The  disease  presents  itself  in  three  forms,  viz. — (a.)  Acute  catarrhal 
aryngitis ;  (b.)  cedematous  laryngitis ;  and,  (c.)  chronic  laryngitis. 

{a.)  Ar)iti'  CittarrJud  Larynqitl<. 

Pathology. — («.)  Causation. — Relaxing  habits  and  previous  attacks 
ire  the  strongest  predisposing  causes  of  this  affection.  Males  are  more 
iahle  to  it  than  females ;  and  adults  are  more  frequently  attacked  than 
luldren,  though  the  greater  urgency  of  the  sjTnptoms  in  the  latter 
liis  led  some  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  Amongst  exciting  causes  may  be 
nentioned,  exposure  to  cold  draughts  of  air;  and  irritating  drinks, 
Hingent  vapours,  and  a  dusty  atmosphere  may  be  considered  as  traumatic 
causes.  Acute  laryngitis  may  also  be  caused  by  extension  do■^v^awards  of 
I  similar  affection  from  the  pharynx.  It  rarely  occurs  from  spreading  of 
ufiammation  upwards  from  the  trachea  and  bronchi. 

(''.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  disease  is  essentially  a  catarrhal  inflamma- 
lon  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  similar 
•ondition  of  the  trachea.  The  hypersemic  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  followed  by  a  slightly  increased  secretion;  and,  cell-gi'owth 
aking  place  at  the  surface,  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  swollen  and 
'0<l(len.  There  is  a  very  slight,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  perceptible  deposit 
"  the  submucous  tissue.  The  dysphonia  or  aphonia  is  due,  partly  to  the 
"tered  density  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  partly  to  imperfect  muscular 
Am.;  for  the  slight  pain  occasioned  by  the  use  of  the  muscles  causes 
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them  to  be  insufficiently  employed.  The  secretion  from  the  inflamec 
membrane  is  at  first  scanty  and  Avatery,  containing  imperfectly  developet 
epithelial  cells.  As  the  disease  progresses  and  begins  to  abate,  thi 
expectoration  becomes  thicker  and  more  rich  in  young  cells,  whicl 
rather  resemble  pus-cells"  (Niemeyer).  In  rare  cases  acute  catarrha 
laryngitis  passes  into  oedematous  laryngitis. 

Symptoms  may  commence  as  a  slight  catarrh,  and  gradually  take  thi 
form  of  acute  inflammation ;  or  it  may  from  the  first  be  ushered  in  b; 
rigors,  and  rapidly  followed  by  fever  and  elevation  of  temperature 
Locally,  a  sense  of  uneasiness  in  the  throat,  generally  referred  to  thi 
pomum  Adami,  is  soon  followed  by  a  feeling  of  constriction  and  strangula 
tion.  In  all  cases,  modifications  of  the  natural  functions  of  the  part  ar^ 
the  most  striking  phenomena.  Vocalisation,  cough,  and  respiration  ar^ 
all  more  or  less  modified.  The  voice  is  at  first  hoarse,  but  as  the  diseas 
advances  there  is  aphonia.  The  cough  is  at  first  clear  and  shrill,  thei 
harsh  and  croupy,  and  finally  aphonic.  In  a  well-marked  case,  the  brass; 
tone  peculiar  to  the  disease  terminates  in  a  hissing  noise,  and  begin 
similarly  by  a  hissing  inspiration  in  a  mufiled  manner ;  because  the  lip 
of  the  glottis  being  thickened,  irregular,  and  rough,  cannot  be  sufficient! 
closed  to  begin  a  sharp  sound  (Hyde  Salter).  The  respiration  is  not,  a 
a  rule,  aff'ected  in  adults ;  but  in  children  the  breathing  is  often  embai 
rassed,  owing  to  the  encroaclunent  of  the  swollen  mucous  lining  on  th 
small  available  breathing  space.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  peculiar  nois( 
like  a  loud  whisper,  which  accompanies  both  inspiration  and  expiratior 
Inspiration  is  from  the  first  laborious  and  wheezing ;  afterwards  it  is  ver 
much  lengthened  and  stridulous,  and  starts  sharp  from  the  conclusion  c 
the  previous  expiration.  In  the  case  of  children  the  respiration  is  ofte: 
severely  interfered  with  during  sleep,  owing  to  the  blocking  up  of  th 
rima  glottidis  with  viscid  secretion.  In  this  event  the  child  ma 
suddenly  awake  with  a  most  serious  suff'ocative  attack,  which  doc 
not  pass  off  until  the  larynx  is  cleared  of  all  adherent  mucus.  Mucoii 
rales  are  heard  over  the  whole  larynx.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  oedeni 
supervenes,  and  the  calibre  of  the  larynx  is  consequently  narrowed,  tli 
respiratory  process  becomes  most  laborious  and  painful,  and  the  anxiet 
of  the  patient  extreme. 

With  the  laryngoscope  general  or  partial  hyperaemia  is  seen,  togeth( 
with  some  sweUing  of  the  ventricular  bands  and  epiglottis.  There  ai 
also  occasionally  scattered  erosions,  or  superficial  ulcers.  Evidence  ( 
various  paralyses  of  the  larjmgeal  muscles  is  also  not  unfrequently  found. 

Diagnosis. — Where  respiration  is  much  embarrassed,  acute  laryngit 
has  to  be  distinguished  from  laryngismus  stridulus,  from  diphtheria,  av 
from  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx.  The  first-named  disease  is  identifii. 
by  the  complete  intermission  of  all  serious  symptoms  in  the  inters 
between  two  paroxysms.  Diphtheria  may  be  recognised  by  the  fal) 
membrane,  and  tlie  greater  severity  of  its  symptoms ;  while  the  suddj 
onset  and  persistence  of  the  dyspnoea  will  in  most  cases  be  sufficient  ji 
identify  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx.  ! 

The  Prognosis  is  almost  invariably  good,  though  less  so  in  childi  » 
than  in  adults.  I 
Treatment. — In  its  early  stages  a  warm,  moist,  and  imiform  temp*''' 
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,ure,  with  complete  rest  of  the  parts,  is  of  the  first  importance.  Not 
)nly  should  aU  use  of  the  voice  be  interdicted,  but  the  tendency  to  cough 
ihould  as  much  as  possible  be  arrested  by  the  administration  of  small 
loses  of  morphia,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  paroxysmal  cough  is  a 
prominent  symptom.  Inhalations  of  hot  steam,  or  of  steam  impregnated 
with  the  volatile  principles  of  lenzoin,  hops,  or  connmi,  are  of  the  greatest 
service.  Hot  poultices  and  fomentations  may  also  be  ordered.  Neither 
local  nor  general  Uood-letting,  blistering,  mercury,  antimony,  nor  other 
lowering  remedies  are  to  be  recommended;  after  the  acute  symptoms 
have  passed  off,  astringent  solutions  may  be  applied  to  the  larynx  to 
hasten  the  cure. 

In  children,  a  warm  moist  temperature,  poultices,  warm  emulcent  drinks, 
and  if  there  is  much  dyspnoea,  emetics  of  suljihate  of  copper  or  sulphate  of 
zinc,  are  the  most  'serviceable  methods  of  treatment.  When  laryngitis 
occurs  in  a  sul^acute  form,  or  shows  a  tendency  to  become  chronic,  a  regular 
sy.stem  of  inhaling  should  be  prescribed.  Any  of  the  appended  forms  may 
be  employed ;  and  there  are  many  others  contained  in  the  very  useful 
Pharmacopojia  of  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  published  by 
Churchill,  1876.  For  the  administration  of  the  following  remedies,  the 
Eclectic  Inhaler  possesses  great  advantages ;  for  whilst  the  vapour  to  be 
inhaled  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  volatile  i3rincii)les  employed,  and 
is  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature,  the  patient  is  able  to  inhale  without 
effort."'  The  inhaler  devised  by  Dr.  James  Adams,  of  Glasgow,  is  also 
to  be  commended. 

R.  Creasoti,  fl.  dr.  iij.;  Glycerine,  fl.  dr.  iij.;  Aquse  ad.  fl.  oz.  iij.;  mix. 
A  teaspoonful  to  be  added  to  a  pint  of  water  at  150°  Eahr.,  and  inhaled 
for  five  minutes  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

01.  Pini.  Sylvestris,  fl.  dz.  ij.-iij.;  Mag.  Garb.  Lev.,  gr.  60-90  ;  Aquse 
ad.  fl.  oz.  iij. ;  mix.,  and  use  as  above. 

In  addition,  Oil  of  Juniper,  fl.  dr.  i.,  ad.  fl.  oz.  iij.;  Oil  of  Santal,  n\_xv.; 
Oil  of  Myrtle,  Tr(_xx.,  are  all  of  service, 

It  will  be  found  convenient  to  prescribe  light  carbonate  of  magnesia  as 
a  medium,  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  every  two  minims  of  the 
oil ;  and  the  addition  of  twenty  grains  of  camphor  to  any  of  the  above 
makes  the  inhalation  additionally  stimulative.    When  laryngitis  is  asso- 
ciated with  inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  lozenges  containing  guaiacum 
are  very  useful  in  removing  the  hypersemic  condition.    Even  when  the 
pharynx  is  not  affected,  the  experiments  of  Fournie  have  proved  that 
lozenges  have  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect  on  diseases  of  the  larynx.  It 
is  necessary  after  an  attack  of  acute  laryngitis  to  caution  a  patient  that  he 
\  IS  very  liable  to  a  recurrence  of  this  affection,  and  that  he  should  therefore 
j,  he  very  careful  to  guard  against  all  preventible  causes  of  the  disease.  As 
I  laryngitis  is  more  common  to  those  engaged  in  in-door  than  out-door 
occupations,  and  to  those  living  in  to\vns  than  in  the  country,  Niemeyer 
j:  recommends  out-of-door  exercise,  with  proper  precautions,  as  a  valuable 
i  prophylactic  measm-e.   Acute  laryngitis  sometimes  occurs  as  a  complication 
I  of  erysipelas ;  but  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  larynx  originating  in 

|l    *Itcan  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Bullock  &  Eeynolds,  3  Eanover  Street,  Hanover 
oquare,  London;  or  of  Maw,  Son,  &  Thomson,  London. 
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that  part  is  rare.  The  local  treatment  should  at  first  be  directed  towa 
arresting  the  inflammation,  by  sucking  ice,  &c. ;  but  when  the  mor 
process  is  advanced,  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  required  for  ordin 
acute  laryngitis.  The  constitutional  treatment  should  be  that  applica 
to  other  forms  of  erysipelas.  Tracheotomy,  although  offering  a  1 
favourable  chance  than  in  simple  laryngitis,  should  be  performed  if 
symptoms  are  urgent.  Of  other  catarrhal  forms  of  laryngitis  may 
mentioned  those  of  measles  and  scarlatina.  In  measles  the  affection  of 
larynx  may  be  either  a  simple  catarrh,  or  a  severe  diphtheritic  affenti 
The  catarrhal  form  may  occur  before  the  eruption  appears,  a  day  or  t 
after  the  rash  has  come  out,  or  when  it  is  beginning  to  decline.  Althoii 
the  inflammation  is  often  severe,  it  is  seldom  sufficient  to  cause  anxie 
The  diphtheritic  form  is  much  less  common,  and  "  seldom  begins  until ; 
eruption  of  measles  is  on  the  decHne,  or  the  process  of  desquamation  1 
commenced.  Its  appearance  is  most  frequent  from  the  third  to  the  si; 
day  after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption ;  but  it  oftener  occurs  at  a  la 
than  at  an  earlier  period"  (West).  The  treatment  should  be  the  same 
that  for  primary  croup.  In  scarlatina  the  larjTigitis  may  be  eitl 
oedematous  or  croupous :  they  are  fortunately  both  rare  complicatic 
The  oedematous  form  may  be  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  exanthc 
or  may  be  dependent  on  debility,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  renal  afifecti 
which  is  so  common  a  sequel  of  scarlatina.  The  croupy  form  is  i 
common,  and  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  some  epidemics.  In  all  ca 
of  laryngitis  associated  with  scarlatina,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  1 
ulcerative  process.  The  treatment  required  is  of  a  tonic  and  nourisbi 
character,  with  the  free  use  of  well-diluted  stimulants.  Tracheotomy  ir 
be  necessary  when  there  is  o.'dema ;  but  scarification  should  always 
first  tried. 


ill.)  Oedematous  Laryngitis. 

Pathology. — («.)  Causation. — Qildematous  laryngitis  may  occur  either 
a  primary,  or  as  a  secondary  aff'ection.  The  primary,  or  idiopathic  for 
is  much  less  common  than  is  usually  supposed,  simple  inflammation  of  t 
larynx  seldom  assuming  an  oedematous  character.  The  majority  of  cases 
oedematous  laryngitis  are  the  result  of  extension  from  neighbouring  pai 
generally  from  the  pharynx;  the  inflammation  is  probably  in  many  instanc 
of  an  erysipelatous  nature.  A  third  variety  of  the  disease  is  that  whi 
occurs  as  a  complication  or  sequel  of  some  other  disease.  Thus,  aci 
oedema  may  supervene  in  the  course  of  small-pox  and  typhoid  fever,  a 
occasionally  in  scarlet-fever.  In  all  these  cases  the  oedema  is  more  lik( 
to  be  followed  by  ulceration  than  in  ordinary  acute  laryngitis,  wh( 
resolution  is  not  unfrequcntly  the  termination.  CEdema  is  also  an  alin( 
constant  consequence  of  disease  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages.  It  is  a 
occasionally  met  with  as  a  complication  or  sequel  of  renal  disease,  but  i 
so  frequently  as  to  justify  the  specific  form  described  hy  Fauvel  as  '■'apho 
albuminurique."  Oedema  is  likely  to  occur  where  areolar  tissue  is  abunda 
Hence,  wc  most  frequently  find  it  in  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membra 
of  the  larjrnx,  viz. — the  glosso-eiiiglottic,  ary-opiglottic,  inter-arytenoid,  >'' 
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he  mucous  membrane  over  the  vocal  cords  being  immediately  in  con- 
ct  with  the  elastic  tissue  of  the  cords — there  is  no  submucous  areolar 
3sue  in  this  situation — the  cedematous  fluid  cannot  pass  the  barrier  of 
le  vocal  cords.  Hence,  we  have  a  supra-  and  a  sub-glottic  cedema.  The 
vourablo  results  likely  to  accrue  from  tracheotomy  in  the  former  case 
ill  be  at  once  apparent  when  the  anatomical  arrangement  is  taken  into 
insideration. 

Symptoms. — The  first  sign  of  cedematous  laryngitis  is  the  sensation  of 
foreign  body  in  the  throat.  This,  as  a  rule,  is  speedily  followed  by  all  the 
idences  of  a  profound  impediment  to  respiration.  If  the  epiglottis  or 
y-epiglottic  folds  are  first  attacked,  the  feeling  of  strangulation  and 
fficulty  of  swallowing  will  be  among  the  more  early  phenomena.  If,  on 
le  other  hand,  the  ventricular  bands,  or  vocal  cords,  are  the  primary  seat 

the  disease,  loss  of  voice  will  precede  the  other  symptoms.  As  soon  as  it 
3Comes  fully  established,  the  dyspnoea  is  constant  and  most  distressing; 
id  unless  speedily  relieved,  the  patient  becomes  cyanotic,  and  death  occurs 
om  asphyxia.  With  the  laryngoscope  the  mucous  membrane,  at  first 
ily  hypertemic,  is  seen  to  become  cedematous ;  and  from  the  swollen 
indition  of  the  epiglottis,  the  rest  of  the  larynx  may  lie  hidden  from 
ew.  If  the  vocal  cords  are  visible,  they  are  generally  congested  and 
ightly  swollen,  but  not  cedematous;  the  ventricular  liands,  however, 
2nerally  quickly  take  on  the  cedematous  character,  and  may  sometimes 
e  seen  to  meet  on  the  middle  line  at  each  inspiration. 

Diagnosis. — Where  a  laryngoscopic  examination  can  be  made,  this  should 
resent  no  difficulty ;  but  where  no  satisfactory  view  of  the  interior  of 
10  larynx  is  attainable,  the  disease  may  be  mistaken  for  laryngismus 
ridulus,  laryngeal  polypus,  foreign  body  in  the  larpix,  or  diphtheria. 
.  careful  consideration  of  the  history  and  symptoms  will,  however, 
3nerally  guide  the  practitioner  to  a  correct  conclusion. 

Prognosis. — In  giving  an  opinion,  the  age  of  the  patient  is  the  most 
uportant  consideration.  The  disease  is  rare  in  childhood,  but  in  the 
;cond  decade  of  life  it  is  extremely  fatal,  and  even  in  adults  a  very 
uarded  opinion  should  always  be  expressed.  Not  only  does  the  danger 
epend  on  the  amount  of  cedema  present,  but,  where  tracheotomy  has  been 
erformed  for  relief  of  the  symptoms,  there  is  still  the  risk  of  extension 
f  tlie  disease  to  the  trachea  and  bronchi. 

Treatment. — In  all  cases  of  cedema  of  the  larynx,  whatever  the  cause, 
"arification  and  hot  steam  inhalations,  as  recommended  in  acute  laryngitis, 
re  the  most  serviceable  aids.  When  suff"ocation  is  imminent,  tracheotomy 
liould  be  performed. 


('•.)  Chriinic  Laryngitis. 

Pathology. — {a.)  Causation. — In  addition  to  those  causes  wliich  prcdis- 
>ose  to  or  excite  the  acute  disease  of  which  this  is  often  a  sequel,  the 
■buse  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  especially  the  former,  sometimes  gives  rise 
0  chronic  inflammation. 

(i.)  Morbid  J  nil  fiimi/.— This  disease  is  essentially  a  chronic  inflammation 
'f  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  accompanied  with  slight  enlarge- 
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t  off.  A  warm  dry  climate  is  of  essential  service  in  obstinate  cases  of 
ironic  inflammation  of  the  larynx;  as  are  also  some  mineral  waters, 
irticularly  those  of  Ems,  Ober-Salzbrunnen,  Les  Eaux  Bonnes,  Luchon, 
luterets,  Aix-les-Bains. 

Besides  the  common  form  above  described,  there  are  certain  varieties 
chronic  laryngitis  to  which  it  will  he  necessary  to  give  a  brief  considera- 

)n.  These  are — first,  those  due  to  a  morbid  state  of  some  special  tissue 
the  larynx ;  and,  secondly,  those  due  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the 

neral  system,  and  mainly  dependent  on  constitutional  causes.    Of  the 

rmer,  we  have  glandular  laryngitis  and  phlebcctasis  laryngea;  of  the 

;ter,  syphilitic  laryngitis  and  laryngeal  phthisis. 

Chronic  glandular  liirynijitis,  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  minute  race- 
ose  glands  of  the  larynx,  is  generally  associated  with  disease  of  the 
Ihcles  of  the  pharynx  and  tonsils ;  ljut,  as  the  glandulaj  of  the  larynx  are 
I  of  the  racemose  character,  it  is  better  to  use  the  generic  term  "glandular 
ryngitis."  It  is  this  disease  which  has  most  improperly  received  the  name 
dysphonia  dericorum,  or  clergymen's  sore  throat.  The  most  common 
roat  affection  of  the  clergy  is  not,  however,  glandular  pharyngitis  or 
ryngitis,  but  merelj'  chronic  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx, 
ith  paresis  of  the  laryngeal  muscles.  Glandular  laryngitis,  on  the  other 
md,  is  not  at  all  peculiar  to  those  whose  profession  rofpiires  them  to 
ake  sustained  use  of  the  voice,  but  generally  occurs  in  people  of  feeble 
nstitutional  powers. 

The  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  chronic  laryngitis,  but 
c  disease  is  more  intractable.  '  There  is  a  constant  sensation  of  a  foreign 
idy  in  the  throat,  and  a  corresponding  disposition  to  hawk  and  clear  the 
roat.  AVith  the  laryngoscope,  the  enlarged  orifices  of  the  laryngeal 
mds  may  sometimes  be  made  out.  Patliolugicalhj,  the  disease  is  cssen- 
illy  one  of  the  secretory  system,  the  normal  secretion  of  the  minute 
ceraose  glands,  instead  of  being  clear  and  transparent,  becoming  thick, 
aite,  and  opaque.  By  some  observers  it  is  thought  to  be  due  to  im- 
riect  or  perverted  digestion ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  glandula? 
the  stomach  are  simultaneously  affected. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  recommended  for  simple  chronic 
7ngitis,  except  that  the  use  of  strong  solutions  of  vitrate  of  sllccr  is  more 
ten  indicated  than  in  that  affection.  There  is  frequently  considerable 
cbleness  of  the  voice,  in  which  case  stimulating  inhalations  and  the 
iphcation  of  electricity  are  the  appropriate  measures. 
The  second  variety,  that  of  jMebedasis  laryngea,  first  described  by  Dr. 
oreU-Mackeuzie  {Lancet,  Jidy  G,  1862),  consists  of  a  venous  congestion 
the  larynx.  It  is  very  uncommon.  The  symptoms  are  slight,  and 
'ually  consist  in  no  more  than  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  larynx,  and  a 
ore  or  less  frequent  cough.  AYith  the  laryngoscope,  dark  vessels  may  be 
en  on  various  parts  of  the  larynx,  particularly  on  the  ventricular  bands, 
tie  treatment  consists  in  the  destruction  of  the  vessels  by  electric  cauterj-, 
id  the  use  of  vigorous  constitutional  remedies. 

The  varieties  of  syphilitic  Inrijngitis  and  phthisical  laryngitis  depend  on 
special  constitutional  condition,  and  will  be  treated  under  the  next 
'bject,  that  of  ulcer  of  the  larynx. 
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ULCER  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

Latin  Eq.,  Ulcus;  French  Eq.,  Ulcere;  German  Eq.,  Geschwiir; 
Italian  Eq.,  Ulcera. 

Definition. — Loss  of  substance  of  the  larynx,  in  rare  cases  the  result  of  sim 
inflammation,  caused  either  by  syphilis  or  phthisis. 

(«.)  Syphilitic  Ulceration. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — The  great  frequency  with  which  t 
larynx  is  affected  in  both  the  secondary  and  tertiary  forms  of  syphi 
does  not  appear  to  justify  the  belief  of  Gerhaidt  and  Koth,  that  t 
localisation  of  syphilis  in  this  organ  is  in  some  degree  determined 
fortuitous  catarrhal  inflammation.  Mr.  Durham  states  "  that,  accord] 
to  his  own  experience,  a  very  large  projiortion  (from  thirty  to  forty  ] 
cent.)  of  the  cases  of  laryngeal  disease  met  with  in  hospital  practice  amo 
the  surgical  out-patients,  are  of  syphilitic  origin "  (Holmes'.s  System 
Surgery,  Second  Edition,  Vol.  IV.,  page  556).  Xor  can  the  laryng 
complications  in  secondary  syphilis  l)e  ascribed  solely  to  extension  of  1 
disease  from  the  pharynx,  as  not  only  do  cases  frequently  occur  in  Avhi 
the  larynx  is  affected  without  the  mouth,  fauces,  or  pharynx  present! 
any  signs  of  the  malady,  but  the  larynx  is  frequently  attacked  some  we( 
after  the  disease  has  disappeared  from  the  pharynx. 

Ulceration  of  the  larynx,  is  not  very  frequently  met  with  in  seconds 
sy])hilis.  When  present  it  generally  occurs  from  six  to  twelve  mont 
after  the  primary  infection,  and  is  as  a  rule  quite  superficial,  yielding  rapic 
to  appropriate  treatment.  The  parts  most  frequently  affected  are  t 
epiglottis  and  interarytenoid  commissure.  Condylomata  are,  on  the  otl 
hand,  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence.  Dr.  Mackenzie  met  with  for 
four  cases  of  condylomata  in  110  patients  suffering  from  the  eai 
symjjtoms  of  laryngeal  syphilis,  while  Gerhardt  and  Roth  found  th( 
])resent  in  eighteen  out  of  fifty-six  patients  suffering  from  the  constitutioi 
disease.  Condylomata  ajipcar  in  the  larynx  in  the  form  of  smooth  yell 
projections  of  from  three  to  seven  millimetres  in  diameter,  and  genera 
affect  the  same  regions  as  the  superficial  ulcerations  described  above. 

The  most  common  phenomenon  of  secondary  laryngeal  syphilis 
obstinate  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane.  This  is  not  necessar 
always  due  to  syphilitic  infection,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  met  Avith,  accoi 
ing  to  Dr.  ]\Iackenzie,  in  forty-three  per  cent,  of  cases  of  early  laryng( 
syphilis,  shows  that  there  is  a  close  etiological  relation  between  the  t' 
conditions.  Tertiary  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  larynx  always  occurs  m 
late  stage  of  the  disease.  The  process  may  extend  from  the  palate 
pharynx  to  the  epiglottis ;  ])ut  much  more  frequently  when  a  patic 
seeks  relief  on  account  of  recent  laryngeal  disease  the  scars  of  forn: 
ulceration  will  be  seen  in  the  pharynx.  The  characteristic  of  the  ulcerati 
is  its  disposition  to  cause  permanent  loss  of  substance,  it  commoi 
attacks  the  epiglottis ;  but  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  ary-epiglottic  fol 
are  often  affected,  and  the  vocal  cords  and  ventricular  bands  not  unfrequcni 
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Ter.  The  destructive  process  destroys  both  the  mucous  and  submucous 
sues,  and  occasionally  involves  the  cartilages,  large  portions  of  the 
iglottis  being  thus  not  uncommonly  eaten  completely  away.  (Fig.  54, 
and  B. 


Fig.  o4.  * 

Ulceration  of  the  larynx  occasionally  originates  from  gummatous  deposits, 
ost  frequently  seen  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx  as  smooth,  round 
ovations  of  considerable  size,  which  become  inflamed,  burst,  and  leave  a 
rgc  open  ulcer,  which,  if  not  checked,  will  speedily  spread  and  penetrate 
the  deeper  structures. 

The  Symptoms  of  laryngeal  syphilis  are  extremely  variable.  The  patient 
ay  experience  nothing  but  a  slight  tickling  in  the  throat  and  a  minor 
jgree  of  hoarseness ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  suffer  the  extremest 
;onies  of  suffocative  dyspncea.  Cough  is  not  usually  a  prominent 
■mptom,  but  the  vocal  function  is  almost  invariably  impaired,  absolute 
)]ionia  being  not  uncommonly  present.  There  is  seldom  much  pain 
hen  the  parts  are  at  rest ;  but  the  movements  involved  in  speaking,  and 
ipecially  in  swallowing,  sometimes  caiise  so  much  distress,  as  to  render 
le  exercise  of  these  functions  almost  an  impossibility.  In  other  cases 
eglutition  is  impaired  by  distortion  or  loss  of  substance  on  the  part  of  the 
Diglottis  which,  by  rendering  that  valve  incompetent  to  adequately  close 
10  laryngeal  inlet,  allows  the  food  to  enter  the  air-passages. 

The  Diagnosis  of  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  larynx  will  be  more 
onveniently  treated  under  that  of  phthisical  ulceration. 

Prognosis. — This  is  favourable  so  far  as  life  is  concerned,  the  most 
xtensive  ulceration  yielding,  as  a  rule,  to  appropriate  treatment ;  when, 
owever,  the  cartilages  are  involved,  the  chances  of  a  fatal  issue  are 
laterially  increased.  The  great  danger  of  all  forms  of  tertiary  syphilitic 
isease  is  the  narrowing  of  the  glottis  from  thickening  and  oedema.  The 
itter  subject  is  treated  at  p.  G88  under  "Coiitradion  of  the  Larynx"  but  in 
liese  days  of  the  laryngoscope,  the  cases  should  be  very  rare  in  which 
ilceration  cannot  be  aiTCsted  and  healed.  The  prognosis  as  regards  the 
ocal  function  will  depend  on  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  ulceration ; 

A.  Active  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  epiglottis  and  right  arytenoid  cartilage,  with 
edema  and  general  thickening.  A  "false  excrescence"  or  cicatricial  outgrowth 
>rq]ects  across  the  left  ary-epiglottic  fold  (View  on  Jan.  G,  18C8). 
B.  The  same  larynx,  eighteen  days  later,  after  treatment  by  iodide  of  potassiuni 
local  remedies.  The  oedema  has  subsided,  the  ulcers  are  healed,  and  the  right 
■ocal  cord  has  come  into  view.  Some  general  thickenint;,  however,  especially  of 
■ne  epiglottis,  still  remains,  and  the  left  vocal  cord  is  still  hidden  by  the  swollen 
fcntncular  band  on  the  same  side  (View  on  Jan.  24,  1871). 
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where  the  vocal  cords  are  extensively  ulcerated,  or  the  cartilages  a 
necrose  1,  permanent  loss  of  voice  is  a  very  probable  issue. 

Treatment. — Sccondnry  laryngeal  affections  are  sometimes  difficult 
cure,  but  after  undergoing  certain  phases  of  evolution  they  may  disappe 
spontaneously.  If  allo^ved  to  run  their  natural  course,  condyloma 
generally  disappear  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  months,  but  chronic  congi 
tion  is  more  intractable.  Stimulating  inhalations,  and  the  local  applicatii 
of  astringents  are  sometimes  of  great  service.  Ulceration  of  the  laryi 
(secondary)  is  seldom  so  severe  as  to  require  the  application  of  mlkl  nitn 
of  silver.  In  tertiary  laryngeal  syphilis,  lai'ge  doses  of  iodide  uf  ;potassiu\ 
in  combination  Avith  ammonia,  and  freely  diluted  with  water,  are  of  tl 
greatest  use ;  but  local  treatment  is  also  of  the  first  importance.  Tl 
application  of  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  strong  solutions  of  the  same  sa 
(60  gr.  ad.  fl.  oz.  i.),  or  of  sulphate  of  copper  (15  gr.  ad.  fl.  oz.  i.), 
attended  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  For  applying  the  sol 
nitrate  the  method  of  fusing  a  very  small  portion  of  the  salt  on  to 
curved  aluminium  wire  far  surpasses,  in  simplicity  and  safety,  any  oth 
form  of  laryngeal  jwrte-caustique. 


(b.)  Phthisical  or  so-called  Tubercular  Ulceration  of  the  Larynx. 

Patholgoy.— ('f.)  Causation. — "  The  causes  are  the  same  as  those  whii 
give  rise  to  other  laryngeal  affections  (such  as  exposure  to  cold,  fuuctioc 
excesses,  &c.) — ]jIus  a  special  constitutional  condition,  either  inherited 
acquired,  thi'ough  which  cell-germination  takes  place  in  the  submuco 
tissues"  (Morell-Mackenzie;  see  also  article  on  Scrofula,  page  1000,  Vc 
I.,  and  Pulmonary  Phthisis  at  a  subsequent  page).  It  is  very  doubtf 
whether  laryngeal  phthisis  is  in  any  way  actually  caused  by  disease  of  tl 
lungs,  but  as  a  rule  the  i^ulmonary  disease  precedes  the  throat  af!'eotiou ;  ai 
though  Dr.  Mackenzie  states  that  "  numerous  cases  of  laryngeal  phthij 
have  come  under  his  inspection,  where  the  most  experienced  stethoscopis 
have  been  unable  to  discover  a  trace  of  lung  disease,"  he  neverthele 
confesses  that  "  he  has  seldom  met  with  a  case  of  laryngeal  phthisis  in  tl 
dead  subject  without  finding  pulmonary  disease."  The  course  of  even 
is  generally — first,  hyperajmia ;  secondly,  thickening ;  thirdly,  ulceratio 
The  ulcerations  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  i)oint  to  a  threepeni 
piece.  One  of  the  common  sequelfe  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  larynx 
caries  of  the  cartilages. 

The  Symptoms  are  at  the  outset  similar  to  those  of  laryngitis.  Whc 
the  thickening  is  great,  dysphagia  is  most  prominent — solid  foe 
frequently  getting  into  the  larynx,  and  drink  being  violently  eject( 
through  the  nares.  The  voice  is  affected  at  a  very  early  stage,  general 
caused  by  change  of  structure  in  the  vocal  cords ;  but  it  may  be  tl 
result  of  weakened  approximative  action  of  the  cords.  The  cough 
not  as  a  rule  a  prominent  symptom  in  the  early  stages,  but  as  the  disea 
advances  it  often  becomes  violent  and  i)aroxysmal,  and  more  or  Ic 
aphonic ;  occasionally  it  is  Init  a  slight  tickling  cough,  with  scanty  exjic 
toration.  Respiration  is  always  affected  in  the  later  stages  of  the  diseas 
and  the  dyspnoea  is  sometimes  so  extreme  as  to  demand  tracheotomy. 
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With  the  laryngoscope  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  observer  is  the 
:tremely  pale  and  almost  ashy  colour  of  the  mucous  membrane.  When 
ickening  has  commenced,  the  ary-epiglottic  folds  are  seen  to  be  first 
fcctcd.  There  may  be  only  thickening  of  one  of  these  folds;  but  later 
>th  sides  are  generally  involved,  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the  larynx 
us  presents  the  appearance  of  one  or  two  pear-shaped  serai-transparent 
)dies,  according  as  one  or  both  sides  are  diseased.  Although,  for  the 
ke  of  comparison,  the  accompanying  diagrams  represent  only  one  side 
the  larynx  as  affected,  the  appearance  is  far  more  frequently  symme- 
ical,  or  nearly  symmetrical.    (Fig.  55,  A,  B,  and  C.) 


Fig.  55.* 


When  the  epiglottis  is  attacked,  the  normal  contour  of  the  valve  is 
ften  lost,  and,  in  the  later  stages,  a  turban-like  appearance  is  produced. 

The  ulceration  of  phthisis,  if  it  attacks  the  mucous  membrane,  is  gener- 
lly  multiple,  giving  the  parts  a  worm-eaten  appearance.  The  edges  of 
le  epiglottis  are  often  eroded  and  the  cartilage  exposed,  and  numerous 
nail  ulcers  may  be  foimd  at  its  root,  on  a  level  with  the  vocal  cords, 
he  ulcerative  process  never  commences  on  the  lingual  aspect  of  the 
piglottis,  although  it  may  extend  thither  from  the  posterior  surface  of 
le  valve.  The  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  glottis  is  the  region  most 
ammonly  affected ;  penetrating  ulcers,  which  affect  both  the  vocal  cords 
nd  ventricular  bands,  being  almost  invariably  present  in  advanced  cases, 
ast  behind  the  posteiior  extremity  of  the  ventricular  orifice.  It  is  in 
his  situation  that  the  arytenoid  cartilages  become  affected,  first  by  ossifi- 
ation,  and  subsequently  by  caries. 

Diagnosis. — The  thickening  of  laryngeal  phthisis  may  be  distinguished 
rom  acute  oedema  by  the  rapid  occurrence  of  the  latter  disease,  and  the 
;reater  transparency  of  the  simple  cedematous  swelling.  The  thickening 
if  syphilis  is  less  spnmetrical  and  more  irregular  in  every  respect,  and  it 
3  rapidly  followed  by  destructive  ulceration;  or,  if  this  be  averted,  by 
esolution  and  absorption.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thickening  which 
iucceeds  extensive  syphilitic  cicatrisation  always  gives  rise  to  considerable 

A.  Incipient  Lai~ijngeal  Phthisis. — Deposit  has  taken  place  around  the  cartilage  of 
iVrisberg  and  the  Capituluiu  Santorini,  but  the  normal  contour  of  the  parts  is  not  yet 
ost. 

B.  Advanced  Larynrjcal  Phthisis,  affecting  the  right  side  of  the  larynx,  and  producing 
I  characteristic  pyriform  swelling. 
t\  Lari/ii,jeal  I'h/hisis,  affecting  the  epiglottis,  and  producing  the  turban-like  swelling 
the  valve.  The  interior  of  the  larynx  is  hidden  by  the  thickened  epiglottis,  but  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  can  be  seen  as  two  round  balls.  The  round  appearance  is  due  to 
the  ary-epiglottic  folds  being  hidden  by  the  epiglottis.  If  the  whole  of  the  orifice  of 
tne  larynx  were  visible,  the  "pyriform"  appearance  would  be  present. 
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distortion — a  phenomenon  which  never  occurs  in  laryngeal  phthisis.  I 
phthisis,  thickening  is  an  early  s3'mptom,  and  generally  exists  for  a  lor 
time  before  deep  ulceration  takes  place.  Dr.  Mackenzie  considers  the  pa 
pyriform  swelling  of  the  ary-epiglottic  folds  and  mucous  memhrar 
•covering  the  arytenoid  cartilages  as  pathognomonic  of  phthisis  in  tl 
larynx.  But  although  these  pyriform  swellings  are  typical  of  larynge: 
phthisis,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  disease  may  present  itse 
under  other  forms.  Thus,  there  may  be  turban-like  thickening  of  tli 
epiglottis,  or  scattered  vilceration  of  the  general  mucous  membrane,  c 
diffused  deposit. 

Prognosis  is  most  unfavourable.  A  patient  in  whose  case  there  i 
pyriform  swelling  of  the  ary-epiglottic  folds  very  rarely  recovers,  even  i 
there  be  no  evidence  of  lung  disease.  The  symptoms  may  be  mitigate 
and  life  prolonged  by  treatment.  Those  cases  generally  terminate  mos 
rapidly  in  which  the  epiglottis  is  much  affected. 

In  the  Treatment  of  jihthisiral  ulccrathm,  remedies  similar  to  thos 
recommended  for  chronic  laryngitis  may  be  employed  with  advantag( 
Mineral  astringents  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  the  early  stages,  and  ai 
useful  in  relieving  the  dysphagia  when  ulceration  of  the  epiglottis  ha 
taken  place.  Sedatives,  whether  in  the  form  of  inhalations  or  as  med 
cines  which  allay  the  cough,  and  so  keep  the  larynx  at  rest,  are  also  to  t 
recommended.  Treatment,  however,  is  at  the  best  but  palliative.  Ever 
effort  should  therefore  be  made  to  carry  out  preventive  measurei 
Congestion  of  the  larynx  in  patients  of  a  phthisical  tendency,  should  b 
treated  with  the  greatest  promptitude — first,  by  proper  local  treatment 
secondly,  by  complete  rest  of  the  voice;  thirdly,  by  a  suitable  climate — 
warm,  dry,  and  uniform  temperature  Ijeing  most  to  be  commended.  Th 
constitutional  treatment  required  is  similar  to  that  which  will  be  founi 
described  under  "  Pulmonary  Phthisis." 


ABSCESS  OF  THE  LARYNX  AND  NECROSIS  OF  THE  CARTIL.VGES. 

Latin  Eq.,  Necrosis  C'adilaginum ;  French  Eq.,  Nkrose  des  Cartilages 
German  E(J.,  Necrose  cles  Knorpels ;  Italian  Eq.,  Nccrod  dell 
Cartilacjiiifi. 

Definition. — Death  of  the  cartilage.^  by  a  molecular  or  truly  carious  proces.- 
usually  preceded  by  separation  of  the  perichondrium,  and  sometimes  attendei 
vjith  circumscribed  collections  of  pus. 

Pathology. — (it.)  Causation. — This  disease,  more  properly  termed  caric: 
is  in  most  instances  a  sequel  of  laryncjeal  2Mhisis,  typhoid  fever,  or  terltar 
syphilis.  It  may,  however,  depend  on  a  gouty  diathesis,  or  it  ma; 
originate  as  a  purely  local  disease — the  lungs  not  being  in  any  wa; 
affected.  It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  death  of  the  cartilages  of  th 
larynx  almost  always  originates  in  sejiaration  of  the  perichondrium,  ossificii 
tion  being  an  intermediate  stage.  Two  instructive  cases,  bearing  on  thi 
point,  arc  related  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  in  the  twenty-first  volume  of  th' 
Fatlwlogical  Transactions.  In  the  first  (p.  4G),  severe  pain  in  the  left  sid' 
of  the  throat  preceded  any  swelling  in  the  larynx,  or  in  the  tissue 
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lernal  to  it,  for  many  months.  After  death,  a  circumscribed  abscess, 
;  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  ^yas  found,  which  almost  completely  blocked  up 
;  oesophagus ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  abscess  a  small  portion  of  the 
coid  cartilage — about  the  size  of  a  threepenny  piece — was  found  to 
ve  been  completely  removed  by  molecular  destruction.  In  the  second 
;e  (p.  56),  there  was  from  the  commencement  extreme  dysphagia;  and 
s  was  the  prominent  symptom.  After  death  "a  large  abscess  was 
md  in  the  thickened  tissues  covering  the  anterior  surface  of  the  spinal 
umn,  and  extending  from  the  fourth  cervical  to  the  second  dorsal 
■tebra.  The  vertebrse  themselves  were  not  exi:)osed  or  diseased.  The 
icess  involved  both  the  lateral  walls  of  the  oesophagus,  the  sides  of  the 
arynx  as  high  as  the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  the 
L,erior  wall  of  the  oesophagus,  from  the  middle  of  the  cricoid  cartilage 
wnwards  for  two  inches.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  lower  third  of 
3  cricoid  cartilage  v/as  completely  exposed,  and  had  not  undergone 
iification.  At  the  lower  border  of  tlie  cricoid  cartilage  was  a  vertical 
sure,  about  half  an  inch  long,  communicating  between  the  trachea  and 
ophagus."  In  this  case  the  disease  of  the  cartilage  may  fairly  be  said 
have  been  secondary  to  the  abscess. 

AVhenever  the  cartilage  is  exposed  to  the  air,  through  ulceration  of  the 
perjaccnt  tissues,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  blackened  or  greatly  discoloured, 
le  cartilages  most  frequently  affected  arc — firstly,  the  arytenoid;  next, 
e  cricoid ;  and,  lastly,  the  thyroid. 

There  is  a  rare  form  of  disease  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  first 
scribed  by  Riihle,  in  which  the  cartilages  are  found  to  be  increased  in 
lume  rather  than  diminished,  and  in  place  of  ossification  they  undergo 
irons  degeneration,  and  become  quite  soft.  A  case  of  this  kind  is 
ported  by  Dr.  Morell-Mackenzie  in  the  twenty-first  volume  of  the  Patho- 
ikal  Tmnmtiions,  p.  58. 

The  Symptoms  of  necrosis  of  the  cartilages  are  similar  to  those  of 
ronic  laryngitis  and  phthisis ;  but  great  pain  is  generally  experienced, 
id  there  is  almost  always  considerable  dysphagia,  and  often  extreme 
I'spnoia.  JFitli  tlie  larynrjoscupe,  a  slight  swelling  in  the  region  of  the 
tected  cartilage  is  first  seen.  This  swelling  (generally  of  a  semi-oede- 
atous  character)  gradually  increases,  and  subsequently  either  pus  slowly 
aides  from  its  surface,  or  the  pent  up  matter  suddenly  escapes.  In  those 
ises  in  which  the  external  cartilages  of  the  larjTix  are  affected,  pus  forms 
1  the  tissues  of  the  neck  external  to  the  seat  of  disease.  It  rarely 
ippens  that  the  necrosed  cartilage  is  exposed  during  life.  Hunter 
icords  a  case  in  which  the  cricoid  cartilage  was  expectorated,  and  the 
itient  subsequently  made  a  good  recovery;  and  several  cases  are  on  record 
1  which  the  arytenoid  cartilages  have  been  expelled  during  life. 
Treatment. — The  practitioner's  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  relief 
f  the  pain,  the  dyspnoea,  and  the  dysphagia.  For  the  former,  subcutaneous 
ijections  of  morphia  should  be  administered.  The  dyspnoea  may  be  such 
'  to  render  tracheotomy  necessary ;  and  in  cases  whore  tlie  dysphagia  is 
xtreme  (as  nothing  can  be  done  to  actually  dilate  the  narrowed  oesophagus) 
!>e  patient  must  be  fed  by  enemata  or  the  a:>sophagus  tube.  The  prefer- 
hle  way,  in  cases  which  will  admit  of  it,  is  to  use  an  o.-sopliageal  tube  Avith 
feeding-bottle  attached.    By  means  of  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  in  one 
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[•  phthisis,  nor  any  constitutional  condition  appears  to  favour  the  growth 
these  neoplasms.  They  are  most  frequent  in  the  middle  period  of  life, 
ey  occur  much  oftener  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex ;  and  are 
)ccially  to  be  looked  for  in  persons  following  those  occupations  in  which 
istant  use  of  the  voice  is  necessary.  Benign  growths  are  essentially  of 
al  origin,  the  result  of  a  perverted  nutritive  process,  in  which  growth  is 
jessive  and  development  imperfect.  Dr.  Morell-Mackenzie  gives  the 
lowing  as  the  various  kinds  of  benign  growths  in  the  larynx,  enumerated 
their  order  of  freciuency — PapiUomata  and  benign  epitliclial  (/rowths,  Jibro- 
(a,  fibro-cellular  tumors,  ajdk  timors,  fasciculated  sarcomata,  lipomafa,  and 
'ciamata. 

Papilloviata  are  by  far  the  most  common,  and  occur  in  about  70  per 
it.  of  all  cases.  They  vary  in  size  from  a  grain  of  mustard  to  a  wal- 
but  they  do  not  often  attain  the  latter  dimension,  their  most  coijimon 
3  being  that  of  a  large  split  pea.  They  may  have  a  mammillated  or 
iliflower  configuration.  They  are  generally  of  a  pink  colour,  but  may 
white  or  bright  red.  "  In  general  form  and  arrangement  they  have 
ny  points  of  resemblance,  but  on  an  enlarged  scale,  to  the  papillie, 
ich  in  various  localities  constitute  natural  projections  from  free  surfaces, 
re  especially  from  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes.  Their  basis-sub- 
nce  is  formed  of  connective  tissue,  which  is  continuous  with  that  which 
TOally  exists  in  the  part,  whilst  the  free  surface  is  covered  by  an 
thelium,  which  may  vary  in  thickness  and  its  number  of  layers  accord- 
;  to  the  seat  of  the  tumor.  Blood-vessels,  and  even  nerves,  enter  into 
!  interior  of  the  papillse."'"  PapiUomata  grow  rather  quickly,  are 
lerally  situated  on  the  vocal  cords,  and  show  a  greater  disposition  to 
ur  than  other  growths. 

Benign  epithelial  growths  may  be  considered  as  a  sub-variety  of  papillo- 
ta.  They  constitute  a  very  small  proportion  of  laryngeal  neoplasms, 
them  epithelial  scales  do  not  clothe  papillae,  but  form  continuous  layers 
more  or  less  undulating  character.  These  growths  generally  occur  in 
neiglibourhood  of  the  cords,  and  are  of  a  whice  or  pale  red  colour.  In 
irly  all  cases  of  laryngeal  growth,  the  epithelium  is  of  the  tesselated 
■iety.  Simple  epithelial  formations  are  not  common,  Init  occur  jnost 
quently  in  children. 

Fibromata  are  present  in  about  1 1  per  cent,  of  all  cases,  and  are  seldom 
nd  before  adult  life.  Their  rate  of  growth  is  very  much  sloAver  than 
tt  of  papillomata.  Their  structure  is  that  of  simple  fibrous  tissue,  and 
y  vary  in  size  from  a  split  pea  to  an  acorn.  They  are  usually  of 
ooth  appearance,  round  or  oval  in  form,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and 
)w  no  disposition  to  recurrence. 

Fdiiv-cclhilar  groivth;  or  mvcoiis  pohjpt,  consist  of  more  or  less  perfectly 
''eloped  fibro-cellular  tissue,  and  have  serous-like  fluid  diffused  through 
!ir  substance.  They  are  semi-transparent  in  appearance,  and  resemble 
>al polypi;  but  differ  from  them  in  showing  no  disposition  to  recur.  The 
>er  kinds  of  growth  are  too  rare  to  require  any  detailed  description, 
eir  structure  is  generally  that  of  similar  tumors  in  other  parts  of 
!  body. 


*  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,  by  Sir  James  Paget,  F.K.S.,  3rd  Ed.,  p.  o91- 
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Symptoms. — The  subjective  signs  of  growths  in  the  larjoix  may  be  shghi 
or  very  severe.  A  feeling  of  uneasiness,  a  desire  to  clear  the  throat,  anc 
very  rarely,  a  slight  pricking  pain,  are  perhaps  the  only  sensations  expen 
enced  by  the  patient.  In  many  cases  these  are  altogether  absent.  0: 
the  other  hand,  there  may  be  extreme  dysi^noea,  and  even  suffocatioi 
When  the  growth  is  connected  with  the  epiglottis,  or  with  the  posterio 
wall  of  the  larynx,  so  as  to  press  upon  the  food  tract,  dysphagia  is  th 
most  prominent  symptom.  The  most  important  objective  signs  are  aphonii 
alteration  of  the  voice,  and  dyspnoea  (for  this  symptom  is  objective  as  wej 
as  subjective).  There  is  almost  always  some  modification  of  the  voice 
Dysphonia  is  more  common  than  aphonia.  Out  of  100  cases  treated  b; 
Dr.  Morell-Mackenzie,  and  analysed  by  him,  there  was  modification  of  thi 
voice  in  ninety-two  instances,  complete  aphonia  being  present  in  fifty-fiv^ 
cases.  Impairment  of  the  voice  was  the  unique  symptom  in  no  less  thai 
fifty-two  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  (Essay  on  Growths  in  the  Lai-ym 
Churchill,  1871,  p.  19).  Cough  is  not  a  frequent  sign  of  laryngea 
growths,  occurring  in  only  about  8  or  10  per  cent,  of  Dr.  Mackenzie' 
tables  of  all  published  cases.  It  is  only  in  rare  cases  of  a  very  violent  o 
paroxysmal  character.  Difficulty  of  breathing  depends  entirely  on  the  sizi 
and  situation  of  the  growth.  In  the  accounts  of  the  specimens  collectet 
in  the  various  hospital  museums  in  pre-laryngoscopic  times,  almost  al 
the  patients  died  from  suS"ocatiou.  The  dyspnoea  is  not  uufrequently  o 
a  severe  and  paroxysmal  character ;  the  attacks  of  suffocation  generall] 
occur  at  night ;  and  it  almost  invariably  happens  that  inspiration  is  mucl 
more  difl&cult  than  expiration.  The  general  health  is,  as  a  rule,  Iittl( 
affected  by  the  presence  of  benign  growths,  unless  the  difficulty  of  breath 
ing  has  existed  so  long  as  to  give  rise  to  constitutional  disturbance.  Th< 
laryv/ioscoj>e  at  once  reveals  the  presence  of  a  growth  in  the  larynx.  The 
situation  can  almost  always  be  ascertained  by  this  means ;  but  in  a  few 
cases,  when  the  growth  is  very  large  the  exact  seat  of  origin  may  be  hidden 
It  may  also  happen  that  a  growth  in  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  ma} 
conceal  others  situated  lower  down. 

These  various  symptoms  may  develop  themselves  slowly,  and,  after  •< 
time,  remain  stationary  without  causing  serious  inconvenience,  unless  ai 
attack  of  catarrh  or  some  other  accidental  circumstance  arise.  Aroongs 
the  lower  classes  patients  will  suffer  from  loss  of  voice  for  many  year; 
without  seeking  medical  aid;  but  if  dyspnoea  or  dysphagia  occur,  the; 
will  at  once  apply  for  relief  Some  growths  are  exceedingly  rapid  in  thei 
development,  and  may  attain  such  a  size  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  as  t 
occupy  the  larynx  almost  entirely. 

Diagnosis. — Tumors  of  the  larynx  cannot  well  be  mistaken  for  an. 
other  disease.  In  carcinoma  the  growth  is,  as  a  rule,  more  thorough] 
blended  with  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  there  is  usually  ulceratioij 
while  in  phthisis  there  is  a  general  thickening,  not  a  defined  growth,  as  I 
tlie  case  of  a  true  neoplasm.  In  both  these  diseases  there  is  usually  sonj 
degree  of  constitutional  marasmus.  In  syphilis  "false  excrescences,'  t!! 
result  of  ulceration,  are  sometimes  met  with.  Eversion  of  the  ventricle  | 
a  very  rare  occurrence;  but  when  present  it  has  very  much  the  appearand 
of  a  laryngeal  polyp. 

Prognosis  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  Ufe  and  voice.  1 
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indency  to  death  in  all  cases  of  growths  in  the  larynx  is  by  suffocation; 
at  such  a  result  should  never  occui-  in  the  adult,  unless  the  patient  refuses 
)  submit  to  tracheotomy.  In  children  this  termination  is  more  likely  to 
ike  place,  because  the  difficulties  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  are  much 
:cater.  In  the  young,  also,  the  chances  of  recovery  from  the  palliative 
eatment  of  tracheotomy  are  considerably  less.  A  few  cases  are  on  lecord 
L  which  growths  in  the  larynx  have  been  cured  spontaneously  by  becoming 
sparated  and  expelled  by  coughing;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
lat  such  a  fortunate  accident  cannot  Ije  anticipated.    A  benign  growth 

seldom  fatal  to  life  in  the  adult,  if  treatment  be  adopted;  but  in  chil- 
:en  a  more  cautious  opinion  must  be  given.  The  presence  of  a  growth 
I  the  larynx  of  a  young  subject  may  at  any  time  cause  suffocation ;  and 
le  only  treatment  which  in  some  cases  is  expedient — viz.,  tracheotomy, 

in  itself  attended  with  much  greater  risk  in  young  patients.  With 
iference  to  restoration  of  voice,  an  opinion  must  be  formed  according  to 
le  size,  situation,  and  nature  of  the  growth. 

Treatment. — In  cases  where  the  growth  is  small,  does  not  appear  to 
icrease,  and  does  not  give  rise  to  functional  derangement,  no  treatment 
3ed  be  adopted.  Where  the  opposite  conditions,  however,  exist,  means 
lould  at  once  be  taken  to  eradicate  the  growth,  or  to  place  the  patient 
At  of  danger  by  performing  tracheotomy.  Radical  treatment  may  be 
ivided  into  internal,  that  is,  removal  or  destruction  of  the  growth  through 
le  mouth  with  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope;  or  external,  by  operations 
u'ough  the  neck.  Internal  treatment  may  ])e  further  sul)divided  into 
hckankal  and  Chemical.  Mechanical  treatment  consists  in  evulsion,  by 
)mmon  laryngeal  forceps,  tube  forceps,  Scraseurs,  or  guillotines.  Added 
)  this,  there  are  a  few  cases  in  which  crushing  or  incision  of  the  base  of 
16  growth  is  effectual.  Chemical  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of 
arious  caustic  solutions, — a  process  seldom  satisfactory — and  in  galvanic 
lutery.  This  last  method  has  been  very  successful  in  the  hands  of  some 
'ontinental  practitioners;  but  it  cannot  be  recommended,  on  account  of 
16  complicated  and  unwieldy  apparatus  required  by  the  practitioner,  and 
f  the  great  pain  often  experienced  by  the  patient.  External  treatment 
lay  be  divided  into  thyrotomy,  or  division  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  supra- 
liyroid  laryngotomy,  or  division  of  the  thyi'o-hyoid  membrane,  and  infra- 
iiyroid  laryngotomy,  or  removal  of  the  growth  through  the  crico-thyroid 
lembrane,  or  by  an  opening  made  in  the  trachea.  In  addition  to  these 
arious  surgical  procedures,  there  is  the  combined  method,  in  which 
lachootomy  having  been  called  for,  on  account  of  the  urgency  of  the 
vraptoms,  the  neoplasm  is  afterwards  removed  per  vias  naturales.  All 
xternal  measures  are  attended  with  less  satisfactory  results,  both  as  to 
fe  and  restoration  of  function,  than  those  resulting  from  laryngoscope 
reatment;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  more  serious  surgical 
lethods  should  never  he  resorled  to  unless  the  imnor  in  the  larynx  produces 
ijnptoms  endangering  the  life  of  the  patient. 
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APHONIA. 

Latin  Eq.,  Aphonia;  French  Eq.,  Aphonk;  German  Eq.,  Stimmlosujh 
Italian  Eq.,  Afonia. 

Loss  or  at  least  modification  of  tlie  voice,  is  such  a  prominent  symptc 
in  almost  every  larjTigeal  disease,  that  to  describe  it  as  a  separate  affecti 
would  be  not  less  unscientific  than  inconvenient.  In  so  far  as  it  depen 
on  coarse  structural  changes  within  the  larynx,  aphonia  has  aheady  be 
sufficiently  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  pages.  But  there  remains  a  lar 
class  of  cases  in  which  it  is  associated  with  some  form  of  larynge 
neuroses,  and  for  a  description  of  these,  the  reader  is  referred  to  ti 
following  sections. 


laryngeal  neuroses. 

Neuroses  of  the  larynx  may  be  primarily  divided  into,  (1.)  Diseases 
the  motor  system ;  (2.)  Diseases  of  the  sensory  system. 


(1.)  Diseases  of  the  Motor  System.. 

This  division  embraces  "  Paralysis  of  the  glottis"  or  more  properly  spea 
ing,  Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  "  Spasm  of  the  glottis" 
Spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  vocal  cords.  This  subject  has  been  investigate 
by  Gerhardt,  Tiirck,  Ziemssen,  and  others ;  but  Dr.  Morell-Mackenzie  w 
the  first  to  distinguish  and  analyse  the  various  paralyses  of  the  vo( 
cords,  and  to  point  out  the  treatment  suitable  for  each  variety.  The  f< 
lowing  remarks  on  this  subject  are  extracted  from  his  Essay  on  Nen 
Muscular  Affections  of  the  Larynx,  Churchill,  1868,  to  which  the  reader 
referred  for  fuller  information. 

Paralysis  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Vocal  Cords. — The  paraly 
affections  of  the  several  sets  of  muscles  acting  on  the  vocal  coi'ds  may 
subdivided  as  follows: — (1.)  Bilateral  paralysis  of  the  adductors.  ( 
Unilateral  paralysis  of  the  adductors.  (3.)  Bilateral  paralysis  of  t 
abductors.  (4.)  Unilateral  paralysis  of  an  abductor.  (5.)  Paralysis 
the  tensors,  either  bilateral  or  unilateral. 

Bilateral  parcdysis  of  the  adductors  {crico-arytenoidei  laterales,  and  a 
ienoideus  proprius)  is  a  condition  in  which  there  is  "  inaction  of  the  addi 
tors  on  to  the  sides,  preventing  approximation  of  the  vocal  cords 
attempted  phonation,  and  consequently  giving  rise  to  loss  of  voic 
This,  the  most  common  form  of  laryngeal  j)aralysis,  is  known  as  nen'o 
functional,  or  hysterical  aphonia. 

Pathology. — («.)  Causation. — The  disease  is  essentially  one  in  which  f 
nerve-force  is  feebly  or  imperfectly  evoked,  or  is  not  directed  in  the  pro] 
channel.  Debility  and  hysteria  are  undoubtedly  the  most  common  cau 
of  this  disorder.  It  is  often  met  witli  in  the  later  stages  of  puhnon 
consumption,  but  occurs  much  less  frequently  in  association  with  utei 
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sturbance  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Women  are,  however,  far  more 
ibject  to  it  than  men,  though  it  occasionally  occurs  in  the  male  sex.  Loss 
'  voice  originating  in  hyjjeraemia  not  unfrequently  remains  as  a  functional 
lenoraenon  after  the  congestion  has  disappeared. 

Symptoms. — The  essential  symptom  is  loss  of  voice ;  but  though  the 
)wer  of  voluntary  phonation  is  lost,  the  reflex  vocal  acts  are  not  generally 
fected,  so  that  the  cough,  sneeze,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  the  laugh,  are 
jcompanied  with  a  distinctly  laryngeal  sound.    With  the  laryngoscope 

is  seen  that  on  the  attempted  phonation  of  a  vowel  sound,  as  " ah" 
a,"  "o,"  the  vocal  cords  do  not  approximate.  The  laryngeal  mucous 
embrane  is  generally  pale. 

The  Prognosis  is  very  favourable. 

Treatment  should  be  directed  towards  stimulating  the  larynx  so  as  to 
roduce  a  mild  reflex  spasm.  Inhalations  of  creasote,  and  other  pungent 
iplications,  may  be  used ;  l)ut  the  most  certain  method  of  effecting  this 
bject  is  faradisation  of  the  larynx  by  means  of  the  "  larjmgeal  electrode," 
y  which  the  electric  current  can  be  easily  passed  through  the  afi"ected 
Lusclc.  The  most  obstinate  cases  yield  in  the  end  to  this  treatment,  and 
equently  a  few  applications  of  the  current  are  sufiicient  to  restore  the 
sice  to  its  full  power.  Constitutional  treatment  of  a  tonic  character  is 
Iso  indicated. 

Unilateral  imralysis  of  the  adductors  depends  on  "inaction  of  the 
Jductors  on  one  side  preventing  the  approach  of  the  corresponding  vocal 
3rd  to  the  median  line,  and  consequently  giving  rise  to  hoarseness  or  loss 
f  voice." 

Pathology. — («.)  Causation. — The  condition  maj^  be  due  to  chronic 
)xsemia  (lead,  arsenic,  diphtheria,  &c.),  may  result  from  cold  or  muscular 
;rain,  or  from  disease  of  the  nerves  or  nerve-centres  presiding  over  the 
ffccted  muscles.  Aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  or  of  the  right  sub- 
lavian  or  carotid,  may  cause  paralysis  of  the  loft  or  right  adductor,  but 
lie  really  important  muscular  affection  in  such  cases  is  the  associated 
aralysis  of  the  abductor.  The  disease  differs  from  the  bilateral  paralysis 
f  the  adductors  in  never  being  of  an  emotional  character. 

(i.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — There  is  probably,  in  some  cases,  a  special  morbid 
ondition  of  some  filaments  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  but  the 
ctiial  lesion  found  after  death  is  merely  more  or  less  complete  atrophy  of 
he  aifected  muscles.  The  disease,  in  many  cases,  probably  consists  from 
lie  very  beginning  in  idiopathic  disease  of  the  muscle ;  in  other  cases 
here  is  probably  an  inflammatory  exudation,  either  of  simple  or  dyscrasic 
liaracter. 

Symptoms. — The  laryngoscope  at  once  reveals  the  nature  of  the  para- 
)'sis.  On  attempted  phonation  the  aff"ected  vocal  cord  remains  at  the  side 
f  the  larynx,  whilst  the  healthy  one  is  well  adducted  to  the  median  line. 
)ccasionally  the  mucous  membrane  is  congested.  There  is  aphonia  or 
lysphonia,  and  the  character  of  the  cough,  sneeze,  and  laugh  are  gi-eatly 
■Itcred  in  tone.  This  circumstance  enables  those  not  vsing  the  larijngoscope  to 
listinguish  this  affection  from  functional  aphonia  or  bilateral  paralysis  of  the 
'dductors.  There  is  not  unfrequently  slight  dysphagia.  In  cases  in  wliich 
he  paralysis  is  dependent  on  cerebral  disease,  there  will  be  loss  of  power 
>n  the  same  side  of  the  tongue  and  palate. 
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Prognosis. — Serious  apprehensions  need  not  arise  wlien  the  condit 
is  due  to  local  causes,  but  in  those  rare  cases  in  whicli  the  disease 
cerebral  the  prognosis  is  serious.  Cases  due  to  blood-poisoning  and  cata 
are  favourable  for  treatment,  but  the  cure  is  often  tedious. 

Treatment. — Faradisation,  as  recommended  in  bilateral  paralysis 
adductors,  is  the  most  appropriate  treatment  in  those  cases  in  which 
cause  is  local,  but  the  affection  is  much  more  obstinate.  The  fara 
current  must,  in  these  cases,  be  applied  more  frequently,  for  a  longer  ti 
at  each  sitting,  and  must  be  continued  for  many  weeks.  Constitutio 
remedies  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  cases  of  chronic  toxaemia. 

Bilateral  paralysis  of  the  abductors  of  the  weal  cord  {crieo-arytcnoidei  post, 
depends  on  "  inaction  of  the  abductors  on  both  sides  preventing  the  o 
ward  movement  of  the  vocal  cords  on  inspiration,  and  consequently  giv: 
rise  to  dyspnoea  and  stridulous  breathing." 

Pathology. — («.)  Causation.- — The  eazise  is  sometimes  cerebral,  the  afl 
tion  being  due  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  nerve-centres  in  the  medi 
and  pons,  which  preside  over  the  motor  functions  of  the  larynx;  1 
morbid  influences,  which  affect  both  pneumogastric  or  both  recum 
nerves,  may  give  rise  to  it.  Of  these,  bronchocele,  scrofulous  deposits 
the  bronchial  and  cervical  glands,  and  cancer  of  the  oesophagus,  are  ■ 
principal.  It  sometimes  depends  on  simple  degeneration  of  the  muse 
without  there  being  any  evidence  of  im])lication  of  the  nerves.  1 
condition  is  rare.  It  consists  essentially  in  a  loss  of  power  of  the  a 
arytenoidei  postici,  caused  either  by  injury  or  primary  degeneration  of  i 
muscles  themselves,  or  by  interception  or  non-generation  of  the  nei 
current.  After  death  the  muscles  are  generally  foimd  to  be  consideral 
atrophied. 

Symptoms. — AVith  the  laryngoscojie  it  is  at  once  seen  that  the  vo 
cords,  instead  of  being  drawn  widely  apart  on  inspiration,  remain  nea 
approximated — the  opening  of  the  glottis  being  in  proportion  to  1 
degree  of  the  paralysis.  The  voice  is  not  generally  much  affected,  but 
may  be  slightly  lioar.se.  The  least  exertion  brings  on  stridor,  and 
sleep  the  breathing  is  invaria})ly  stridulous.  The  cough  is  croupy.  1 
affection  may  be  mistaken  for  spasm  of  the  adductors ;  but  in  spasm  i 
vocal  cords  are  constantly  varying  in  the  degree  of  adduction,  whilst 
the  case  of  paral3  sis,  the  cords  are  never  drawn  back  beyond  a  cert 
point. 

Tlie  Prognosis  is  very  serious,  both  on  account  of  tlie  immediate  dan: 
of  suffocation,  im])lied  by  the  condition  of  the  larynx,  as  well  as  on  accoi 
of  the  probable  existence  of  some  serious  disease  in  the  brain,  or  in  1 
neighbourhood  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  or  its  branches. 

Treatment. — Medical  treatment  is  of  no  avail,  but  when  the  breathi 
is  at  all  seriously  embarrassed,  tracheotomy  should  be  performed  in 
cases  without  delay. 

Unilateral  paralysis  of  the  abductor  of  a  voeal  cord  may  be  defined 
"  inaction  of  an  abductor  on  one  side,  ])reventing  the  outward  moveni* 
of  the  corresponding  vocal  cord  on  inspiration,  and  consequently  givi 
rise  to  more  or  less  dyspnoea  and  stridulous  breathing." 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — The  causes  are  the  same  as  those  win 
l)roduce  the  bilateral  form,  Init  the  condition  now  imder  consideration 
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re  often  due  to  peripheral  influences, — that  is  to  say,  to  pressure  on  one 
3umogastric,  or  one  recurrent  nerve.  Aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
1  other  intrathoracic  tumors,  cancerous  or  glandular,  not  unfrequently 
olve  the  left  recurrent  nerve.  Cases  in  which  the  right  nerve  is  in- 
ved  are  rare.  Cancer  of  the  ccsophagus  in  its  last  stage  often  affects 
3  recurrent  nerve,  and  the  same  is  true,  though  less  frequently,  of 
umous  glands  and  tumors  along  the  trachea.  Unilateral  paralysis  of  an 
luctor  may  also,  like  bilateral  paralysis,  be  due  to  cerebral  disease, 
[lerc  the  disease  is  of  any  duration,  the  abductor  of  the  affected  side, 
en  examined  after  death,  is  always  atrophied,  and  in  cases  of  long 
tiding  will  often  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration. 
Symptoms. — With  the  laryngoscope  the  affected  cord  is  seen  to  remain 
id  in  or  near  the  median  line  when  the  patient  takes  a  deep  inspira- 
Q.  Stridor,  though  not  so  severe  as  m  the  l)ilateral  form,  is  a  constant 
iiptom.  The  voice  is  shrill.  Tlie  constitutional  symptoms  vary  accord- 
;  to  the  cause  of  the  paralysis ;  but  when  the  disease  has  existed  for 
ne  time  there  is  usually  more  or  less  irritative  fever. 
Prognosis. — As  this  condition  generally  indicates  serious  disease  else- 
ore,  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  must,  as  a  ride,  be  given, 
rreatment. — Little  can  be  done  curative!  y,  but  tracheotomy  should 
performed,  if  the  dyspnoea  is  at  all  urgent.  In  cases  of  aneurism  of 
!  arch  of  the  aorta,  it  is  most  important  to  ascertain  whether  the 
spncea  is  due  to  direct  pressure  on  the  trachea,  or  to  pressure  on 
J  recurrent  nerve.  The  laryngoscope  at  once  clears  up  this  point, 
here  the  symptom  is  due  to  nerve  pressure,  tracheotomy  is  indicated, 
lilst,  if  the  dyspnoea  l)e  due  to  pressure  on  the  trachea,  it  would  be 
iless. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  more  evident  and  serious  foi-ms  of  par- 
sis,  there  are  others  in  which  the  tensors  of  the  vocal  cords  (the  crico- 
iToid  and  internal  thyro-arytenoid  muscles)  ire  affected.  The  loss  of 
(ver  is  generally  caused  by  exposiu-e  to  draughts,  or  by  a  too  violent  or 
)  prolonged  use  of  the  voice ;  it  occurs  in  singers,  clergymen,  and 
litary  or  naval  officers.  The  most  suitable  treatment  is  faradisation, 
th  complete  functional  icst. 

Sp((m  of  the  tensors  of  the  vocal  cords  is  an  affection  in  which  the  vocal 
•ds  being  unduly  and  irregularly  stretched,  the  voice  is  feeble,  jerky, 
steady,  and  constantly  rises  to  a  high  key. 

Pathology. — (rf.)  Caumfion. — The  condition  appears  to  be  due  to  con- 
mt  perverted  action  of  the  vocal  cords,  arising  from  an  artificial  and 
■ained  use  of  the  voice.    The  cerebro-spinal  system  does  not  appear  to 

at  fault ;  but  the  affection  is  simply  one  of  spasm  of  the  expiratory 
t,  in  which  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  muscles  participate. 
The  Symptoms  are  those  described  in  the  definition.    The  varying 
ice  distinguishes  it  from  the  constantly  high  pitched  tone  of  paralysis. 
Prognosis  as  to  recovery  of  the  natural  voice  is  always  unfavourable 

cases  of  long  standing.  There  is,  however,  no  danger  whatever  to 
e. 

Treatment  consists  in  complete  rest  of  the  voice  for  a  lengtliened 
nod,  soothing  inhalations,  and  the  application  of  belladonna  to  the 
Tlx  externally.    When  the  patient  is  allowed  to  use  his  voice  again, 
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he  should  receive  instruction  to  speak  slowly,  and  take  a  full  breath 
short  intervals,  so  that  the  pauses  for  rest  are  much  more  frequent  th; 
is  usual.  He  should  also  be  instructed  to  speak  with  a  "  full  chest  "■ 
that  is,  with  a  good  volume  of  air  to  set  the  vocal  cords  in  vibration. 


(2.)  Diseases  of  the  Sensory  System  of  the  Larynx. 

Ifypera'dhesia,  or  increased  sensibility,  occurring  independently 
inflammatory  disease  or  structural  alteration  of  the  tissues  of  the  laryn 
is  undoubtedly  a  rare  morbid  condition,  but  several  cases  have  be( 
reported.  The  inhalation  of  hot  sedative  vapours  and  anaesthetics  do 
good  in  some  cases,  and  narcotics  are  also  indicated.  Neuralgic  affectioi 
should  be  treated  on  the  ordinary  principles  which  regulate  the  ther 
peutic  management  of  such  cases. 

Avo'sthesia. — Although  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  sen; 
bility  of  the  glottis  in  different  people,  anajsthesia  rarely  occurs  as 
distinct  morbid  affection.  Disease  affecting  the  origin,  or  trunks  of  tl 
pneumogastric  nerves,  or  their  superior  larj-ngeal  branches,  would  1 
likely  to  diminish  the  sensibility  of  the  larynx  in  projiortion  as  the  fun 
tion  of  the  nerves  was  interfered  with.  The  condition  is  chiefly  met  ^ril 
in  connection  with  diphtheritic  and  bulbar  paralysis ;  but  some  degree  ^ 
impaired  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  has  be( 
observed  by  Eomberg  in  cholera. 

Section  III. — Diseases  of  Trachea  and  Bronchi. 
CRori;. 

Latin  Eq.,  Angina  TracheaUs;  French  Eq.,  Croup;  German  Eq.,  Cnnq 
— Syn.,  Hiiutige  Brdune;  Italian  Eq.,  Laringitide  MemhrancKea. 

Definition. — A  "  non-infectious  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  nf  tl 
trachea,  occurring  in  children,  differing  from  other  inflammations  in  like  tissi 
in  the  presence  of  plastic  exudation  "  (Barclay)  ;  or  it  is  a  disease  accompanie 
hy  the  exudation  of  a  fUrino-alhuminous  material,  ivhich  rapidly  coagulates  upo 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  epiglottis,  glottis,  larynx,  or  trachea,  ami  sometimt 
over  all  of  these  jyarts;  indicated  by  accelerated,  diffiadt,  wheezing,  (rr  shri, 
respiration;  short,  dry,  constant,  barking  cough;  voice  altered  by  Iwarsenes: 
with  spasm  of  the  interior  laryngeal  muscles,  and  pain  and  constriction  aim 
the  sternum;  frequently  followed,  towards  the  close  of  the  disease,  by  expecton 
tion  of  a  membranous  albuminous  substance,  or  even  of  a  cylindrical  cast  ( 
some  portion  of  the  breathing  tube.  The  disease  occurs  in  children,  and  via 
terminate  fatally,  either  in  suffocation  or  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers. 

Pathology. — («.)  Historical. — It  has  often  excited  surprise  that  a  diseas 
so  marked  in  its  symptoms  should  not  have  been  accurately  describei 
before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Dr.  Francis  Honv 
published  a  treatise  on  the  suffucatio  stridula  or  croup,  as  it  was  observe 
in  Leith,  Musselburgh,  and  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh  in  1765.   It  ha 
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)cen  described  under  the  name  of  cynanche  irachealis ;  and  Dr.  Farr  pro- 
losed  for  it  the  name  of  "  trachealia."  The  name  of  croup,  by  which  this 
lisease  has  hitherto  been  known  in  this  country,  is  of  Scottish  origin. 
Mullen's  cynanche  trachealis,  and  the  more  modern  tracheitis,  are  objection- 
ible  terms,  because  they  lead  to  false  notions  of  the  pathology  of  the 
lisease.  The  "  choak,"  "  stuffing,"  "  rising  of  the  lights,"  and  "  hives," 
,re  all  designations  by  which  the  disease  has  been  described,  and  some  of 
hem  are  still  names  in  vogue  amongst  the  common  people  of  the  country. 
More  the  time  of  Dr.  Home,  however,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
isease  was  confounded  with  other  affections  of  the  throat  and  chest, 
esulting  simply  from  exposure  to  cold.  It  was  certainly  described  and 
istinguished  by  Martin  Shisi,  in  1749,  at  Cremona,  and  by  Starr,  of 
iiskeard,  in  Cornwall,  in  the  same  year  {Phil.  Trans.,  1750).  Many 
ihysicians  have  described  the  disease  since  that  time,  and  none  with  more 
ainuteness  than  Dr.  Cheyne,  of  Leith,  who  observed  it  for  several  years, 
nd  illustrated  its  pathology  by  careful  dissections. 

(h.)  Causation. — The  disease  is  peculiar  to  infancy  and  childhood.  The 
isposition  to  it  is  least  during  the  period  of  suckling ;  and  after  the 
ccond  dentition  cases  arc  rare.  The  period  of  life  between  the  second 
nd  seventh  years  furnish  the  greatest  number  of  cases.  Vigorous  fieshy 
hiklren,  with  rosy  complexions,  are  frequently  those  who  suffer  most, 
t  is  more  frequent  in  cold  and  moist  climates  than  in  those  which  are 
I'armer.  It  is  also  much  more  severe  in  Europe  than  in  America ;  and 
ts  existence  and  jirogress  are  considerably  influenced  by  changes  of  season, 
leather,  and  temperature.  It  is  prevalent  in  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  in 
he  eastern  counties  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  north-west  countries  of 
lurope,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  America.  The  annals  of  medicine 
re  rich  in  descriptions  of  epidemic  and  endemic  croup ;  but  opinions 
re  divided  as  to  the  nature  of  the  epidemic  influence,  and  whether  or  not 
ho  disease  is  contagious  or  infectious.  It  se^ms  now,  however,  evident 
bat  what  has  been  described  as  epidemic  croup  is  really  diphtheria. 

(h.)  Mwhid  Anatomy. — The  most  remarkable  pathological  phenomena  of 
roup  are  to  be  seen  in  the  exudative  process  which  attends  the  infiamma- 
ion  in  the  windpipe,  and  the  formation  of  a  false  membrane,  almost 
ecuUar  to  children,  but  sometimes  seen  in  adults.  The  disease  derives 
-s  importance  from  the  tendency  of  the  inflammation  to  attach  itself  to 
he  opening  of  the  glottis.  In  childhood  the  trachea  is  the  chief  seat  of 
he  inflammation ;  and  when  the  larynx  and  the  fauces  are  involved,  they 
re  so  secondarily,  and  to  a  less  degree.  The  croupous  exudation  is  a 
hrino-alhuminous  one,  Avhich  rapidly  coagulates  when  it  appears  upon  the 
'ee  surface  of  a  mucous  meml)rane,  involving  the  epithelium  only,  so  that 
'hen  the  croup-membrane  is  detached,  the  epithelium  is  quickly  re- 
roduced.  No  loss  of  substance  occurs  in  the  mucous  membrane  itself, 
nd  no  scar  remains  after  the  membrane  is  removed  or  disappears.  On  the 
ther  hand,  as  Niemeyer  points  out,  the  diphtheritic  process  is  characterised 
y  the  production  of  a  similar  fihrino-aJhuminovs  and  rapidly  coagulablo 
xudation ;  but  differs  from  croup  in  the  exudation  forming  not  merely 
pon  the  svirface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  within  its  sul).stance.  It 
ifiltrates  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissue,  and  this  interstitial  exudation 
1  the  s>vollen  elements  of  tissue,  exerts  a  pressure  upon  the  blood-vessels 
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which  results  in  sloughing  (diphtheritic)  of  a  portion  of  the  inflamed 
mucous  membrane.  A  diphtheritic  eschar  is  the  result,  and  on  its  sepa- 
ration there  is  loss  of  substance  and  a  consequent  cicatrix.  Microscopi- 
cally, the  membrane  of  croup  consists  of  amorphous  or  finely  fibrillated 
fibrin  e,  in  which  numerous  young  cells  have  been  entangled  during  the 
process  of  its  excretion  (Niemeyer).  When  death  takes  place  after 
an  illness  of  four  or  five  days,  the  windpipe  is  found  to  be  lined  with 
a  white  or  grey  membrane,  varying  much  in  thickness  and  consistency. 
This  false  membrane  more  commonly  embraces  the  entire  circumference 
of  the  trachea,  forming  a  complete  hollow  cylinder  adapted  to  the 
walls  of  the  tube.  The  membrane  is  in  most  instances  limited  by 
the  larynx  above,  but  in  some  cases  it  extends  down  the  trachea  to  the 
bifurcation,  while  in  a  very  few  cases  it  reaches  even  to  the  minutest 
branches  of  the  bronchi.  The  membrane  thus  formed  is  in  a  few  instances 
removed  by  the  cough ;  but  more  generally  it  adheres  with  so  great 
tenacity  that  it  can  only  be  detached  b}^  a  thinner  and  more  serous 
secretion  taking  place  from  the  membrane  beneatli  it,  which  loosens  and 
displaces  it.  In  childhood  it  is  almost  exclusively  a  disease  of  the  trachea, 
and  sometimes  of  the  larynx,  and  rarely  affects  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs. 
On  the  other  hand,  croupous  pneumonia  is  a  common  disease  of  adults,  in 
whom  primary  croup  of  tlie  trachea  and  larjmx  scarcely  ever  occurs.  The 
place  first  and  most  particularly  affected  is  the  upper  part  of  the  trarhea, 
about  an  inch  below  the  glottis.  In  that  part  patients  complain  of  a  dull 
pain.  External  swelling  has  been  observed  there;  and  the  morbid 
membrane  is  found  spreading  thence  downwards.  The  back  part  of  the 
trachea,  where  there  are  no  cartilages,  seems  to  be  its  first  and  principal 
seat  (Home).  According  to  Guersent,  false  membrane  is  never  entirely 
absent  from  the  larynx.  Sometimes  it  is  confined  to  the  glottis,  and 
sometimes  lines  the  whole  interior  of  the  larynx,  including  the  ventricles ; 
and  not  unfrequently  it  extends  throughout  the  trachea,  and,  for  a  greater 
or  less  distance,  into  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — The  mildest  form  of  croup  differs  from  an 
ordinary  catarrh  only  in  the  addition  of  spasmodic  symptoms.  Spasmodic 
action  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  is  common  to  both  and  is  characteristic;  but 
the  inflammation  and  exudation  are  not  in  general  more  severe  at  first  than 
that  Avhich  attend  a  common  catarrh ;  and  are  ushered  in  by  sore  throat, 
by  catarrhal  symptoms,  or  by  a  short  dry  cough.  It  may  occur  without 
the  general  health  being  sensibly  impaired.  In  either  case  the  attack 
commonly  takes  place  during  the  night,  the  sleep  of  the  child,  wliich  was 
perhaps  more  or  less  agitated,  being  interrupted  bj^  fits  of  Iwarsc  coughing. 
These  become  more  frequent,  the  res])iration  more  difficult,  and  marked 
by  a  peculiar  wheezing,  -which  has  been  described  as  like  the  sound  of  an 
inspiration  forcibly  made  with  a  piece  of  muslin  before  the  raoutli,  or  like 
to  the  sound  of  air  passing  through  a  brazen  tube.  The  little  patient 
feels  a  sense  of  restriction  about  the  throat,  as  shown  by  carrying  the 
hand  often  to  it,  and  grasping  the  larynx.  After  the  paroxysm  has 
lasted  some  hours,  there  is  an  interval  of  ease,  which  ]jcrhai)s  lasts  for 
some  hours.  By  the  end  of  the  second  day,  sometimes  sooner,  the  tongue^ 
becomes  white,  the  heat  of  the  body  increased,  the  pulse  frequeirii,  the 
face  flushed,  and  the  countenance  distressed.    From  this  point  the  disease 
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apidly  advances,  the  croupy  sound  attains  its  height,  and  Dr.  Home 
[escribes  it  as  "  vox  insfar  cantus  galli ;  "  others  have  compared  it  to  the 
loise  which  a  fowl  makes  when  caught  in  the  hand;  while  the  child  often 
mts  its  fingers  into  its  mouth,  as  if  to  pull  away  something  which 
obstructs  the  passage.  As  the  disease  draws  to  a  close  the  paroxysms 
)ecome  more  frequent,  the  cough  more  severe  and  with  less  sound,  the 
)ulse  more  rapid,  suffocation  more  imminent,  and  the  extremities  cold 
,nd  livid.  Death  may  take  place  by  con\'ulsions,  sometimes  almost 
etanic. 

Sometimes  the  symptoms  are  much  more  moderate ;  indicated  by  a 
luskiness  of  the  voice,  till  no  sound  can  be  heard  above  a  whisper,  by  a 
aufiled  cough,  and  a  wheezing  noise  which  attends  inspiration.  It  is 
eldom  that  children  expectorate ;  but  mucus  tinged  with  blood  is 
oughed  up,  and  later,  perchance,  the  false  membrane  is  detached  and 
brown  up,  and  the  patient  recovers.  The  croup  which  has  been  described 
s  of  the  most  acute  kind  ;  but  in  many  cases  its  course  is  much  more 
hronic,  the  symptoms  generally  milder,  and  the  intervals  of  case  longer 
nd  more  complete,  during  which  the  breath  is  free,  the  child  cheerful, 
nd  the  appetite  good.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  however,  a  violent 
laroxysm  seizes  the  child,  and  destroys  him  with  every  appearance  of  one 
trangled.  On  a})plying  the  stethoscope  to  the  larynx,  a  sort  of  "  tremblote- 
lent "  is  heard,  as  if  a  movable  membrane  was  agitated  by  the  air — an 
inerring  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  false  membrane  in  the  larynx 
Barth). 

Blagnosis. — It  is  generally  between  croup  and  the  following  diseases — 
lamely,  the  different  forms  of  sore  throat,  as  in  scarlet  fever  and  measles, 
'iphtheria,  hronchiiis,  chronic  laryngeal  and  tracheal  inflammation,  and  hoopinrj- 
ough  ;  and  the  distinguishing  symptoms  of  each  of  these  from  croup  must 
le  studied  by  comparing  the  symptoms  and  course  of  each  of  these  diseases, 
s  well  as  their  epidemic  characters.  In  diphtheria  there  is  a  specific  fever, 
nd  the  lesion  spreads  from  above  clo-\vnwards,  or  may  commence  in  the 
irynx  (Vol.  I.,  p.  746).  In  croup  the  lesion  commences  in  the  trachea, 
.nd  spreads  upwards.  Hence  the  two  diseases  have  often  been  and  are 
ipt  to  be  confounded  together.  As  to  acute  laryngitis,  that  is  a  disease 
if  adult  life,  and  croup  is  a  disease  of  childhood.  Laryngitis  in  the  adult 
s  marked  by  the  same  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  same  lividity  of  coun- 
enance,  the  same  constriction  of  the  throat,  the  same  paroxysmal  attack, 
md  by  the  same  exemption  from  any  severe  constitutional  affection, 
rhe  voice,  however,  instead  of  being  sharp  and  shrill,  is  generally  deep 
md  hoarse,  although  sometimes  altogether  lost — differences  depending 
)erhaps  on  the  greater  size  of  the  glottis,  and  on  the  fact  of  the  parts 
)eing  the  seat  of  ulceration  rather  than  of  the  effusion  of  lymph. 

Every  now  and  then  discussions  arise  as  to  whether  or  not  croup  exists 
IS  distinct  from  dii)litheria  :  and  the  essential  duality  of  the  two  diseases 
las  of  late  been  again  in  dispute.  Any  one  who  has  seen  much  of  croup 
n  children  can  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  it  as  a  disease  very 
lifferont  from  diphtheria  in  its  attack,  its  course,  and  its  results.  Croup 
md  diphtheria  are  distinct  diseases.  A  transition  from  croup  to  diph- 
theria is,  however,  not  unfrequent,  as  Niemeyer  also  states,  when  the 
nalady  forms  part  of,  or  occurs  during  the  course  of,  such  acute  infectious 
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diseases  as  measles,  small-joox,  typhus,  scarlet  fever,  or  during  an  epidemic  oi 
diphtheria. 

Prognosis. — "  Is  never  better  than  doubtful ;"  and  the  duration  oi 
this  disease,  when  acute,  is  short.  It  is  to  be  determined  from  the 
violence  of  the  local  symptoms,  and  the  frequency  of  the  paroxysms 
rather  than  from  the  constitutional  symptoms.  Children,  however 
seized  with  croup  are  said  to  recover  in  a  smaller  proportion  in  this 
country  than  in  America.  Death  tends  to  occur  by  apnoea.  It  may 
terminate  in  twenty-four  hours ;  more  frequently,  however,  the  child  lives 
to  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  in  chronic  cases  much  longer.  From 
one  day  to  one  or  two  weeks  may  be  given  as  the  variable  periods  of  the 
duration  of  this  disease. 

Treatment. — ■Every  case  of  croup  demands  the  most  active,  efficient,  and 
energetic  treatment.  Great  and  diametrical  as  are  the  pathological  differences 
of  croup  and  diphtheria,  the  treatment  most  effectual  in  either  is  not  the 
less  decided  and  opposite.  While  calomel  in  purgative  doses,  tartar  emetic, 
and  blood-letting  may  each  and  all  of  them  be  demanded  in  croup,  these 
agents  woidd  be  most  baneful  in  diphtheria,  which  is  most  successfully 
combated  by  the  administration  of  the  mineral  acids  (especially  the  nitric 
and  hydrochloric),  chlorate  of  p>otash,  quinine,  and  iron  (Vol.  I.,  p.  763). 
Bleeding,  especially  local,  should  be  employed  in  most  cases  to  a  consider- 
able extent  (an  ounce  of  blood  for  every  year  of  age) ;  and  two  to  twelve 
leeches,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  should  be  applied  over  the 
trachea  and  larynx.  The  bleeding  should  be  encouraged  by  the  application 
of  a  linseed  poultice  to  the  throat.  This  first  bleeding  often  gives  great 
relief,  and  sometimes  averts  the  danger.  If  not,  the  leeching  after  a  few 
hours  may  be  repeated.  As  soon  as  some  relief  is  obtained,  a  blister 
should  be  applied  along  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  neck  on  each  side,  and 
not  over  the  trachea.  The  blistered  surface  should  be  dressed  with 
mercurial  ointment.  Many  practitioners  prescribe  emetics  also;  first, 
because  their  emetic  effects,  and  the  large  evacuations  they  produce, 
favour  the  resolution  of  the  inflammation  ;  and  second,  because  the  effort 
of  vomiting  may  be  the  means  of  detaching  and  of  expelling  the  false 
membrane,  should  it  have  formed.  So  soon  as  croupy  cough  and  dyspnoea 
occur,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  with  tartar  emetic  ought  at  once  to  be  given, 
in  doses  suited  to  age.  Torn-  to  six  grains  of  ipiecacnanha,  combined  with 
a  quarter  or  a  third  of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  will  be  sufficient  for  a  child 
of  two  or  three  years  of  age.  The  action  of  the  emetic  may  be  aided 
by  a  Avarm  bath  of  98°  to  100°  Falu-.  If  it  becomes  o])vious  that  the 
■exudation  has  assumed  the  form  of  a  membrane,  especially  if  indicated 
by  a  diphtheritic  coating  over  the  fauces,  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  varying  in  strength  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains 
to  the  fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water,  should  be  ai)plied  to  as  much  of  the 
fauces  and  larynx  as  can  ha  reached.  A  sjtonge  on  the  end  of  a  piece 
of  whalebone  should  be  loaded  with  the  weaker  solution,  and  squeezed 
against  the  rima  glottidis  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Bleeding  has  no 
effect  in  removing  or  modifying  the  false  membrane;  but  the  system 
must  be  brought  as  speedily  as  po.ssible  under  the  influence  of  mercury. 
Two,  three,  or  four  grains  of  calomel,  with  two  or  three  gi-ains  of  James's  powder, 
may  be  given  at  short  intervals  every  two  or  three  hours ;  and  a  dose  of 
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astor-oil  occasionally,  till  the  full  effect  of  the  calumel  as  a  purgative  is 
ibtained.  Green  fecal  stools,  like  chopped  spinach,  are  characteristic  of 
his  result.  Mercury  appears  a  powerful  resource  in  these  cases ;  and, 
ntroduced  either  internally  or  by  inunction,  so  as  to  affect  the  mouth,  but 
dthout  inducing  salivation,  uniformly  gives  relief  as  soon  as  its  con- 
titutional  action  is  established. 

Bleeding,  Mistering,  and  mercury,  although  the  rule  of  treatment  in 
diopathic  infantine  croup,  are,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  inefficient  in 
hose  cases  in  which  the  affection  begins  in  the  fauces,  as  in  the  case  of 
aany  epidemics,  especially  after  scarlatina,  which  are  really  cases  of 
liphtheria.  Expectorant  medicines  should  be  given  with  the  mercurials, 
,nd  be  continued  after  them.    Ipecacuanha  and  senega  are  most  efficient. 

Tracheotomy,  when  not  too  long  delayed,  has  saved  many  a  life  in 
roup,  while  it  has  proved  utterly  abortive  in  diphtheria,  which  is  beyond 
he  reach  of  any  such  topical  remedy.  M.  Trousseau  has  saved  one-third 
)f  his  patients  by  its  means ;  and  of  twenty  cases  Bretonneau  saved  six, 
!*erhaps  the  experience  of  the  profession  generally  is  somewhat  discordant 
)n  this  point  at  present.  Those  Avho  operate  early  save  some  of  their 
)atients,  while  those  who  wait  till  a  case  is  advanced,  and  beyond  medical 
■reatment,  before  they  resort  to  this  measure,  for  the  most  part  lose  all 
.heir  patients.  The  evidence,  however,  is  daily  accumulating  which  shows 
Imt  tracheotomy  ought  to  he  resorted  to  much  oftencr  as  a  remedy  fm-  croiip  than 
'i  has  hitherto  been,  and  that  at  a  much  earlier  period  in  the  disease, — not  as  a 
last  resource,  ivhen  death  from  asphyxia  appears  imminent,  and  after  treatment 
)f  the  most  depressing  lind.  That  this  is  the  secret  of  success  in  France 
md  in  this  country,  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  able  physicians  and 
^ood  surgeons,  of  whom  the  names  of  M.  Trousseau,  the  late  Mr.  Jones, 
)f  Jersey,  Mr.  Henry  Smith  and  Dr.  Fuller,  of  London,  the  late  Di". 
Cruickshank,  of  Dalmellington,  in  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Spence,  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  George  Buchanan,  in  Glasgow, 
md  Professor  Eoser,  of  Tiibingen,  may  be  stated  as  authorities  by  experi- 
ence. In  country  districts  the  performance  of  tracheotomy  in  a  case  of 
croup  is  almost  imperatively  called  for  in  the  majority  of  cases,  if  some 
symptoms  of  amelioration  do  not  follow  the  steady  tise  of  bleeding,  emetics,  tlie 
icarm  bath,  and  calomel  purgation,  jmrsued  foi-  tiveke  or  sixteen  hours.  I  know 
from  personal  knowledge  in  a  wild  coimtry  district  of  Scotland,  where 
croup  was  very  common  and  fatal,  that  the  late  Dr.  Cruickshank  saved 
eight  out  of  eleven  cases  during  two  ycar.s.  A  valuable  paper  by  Mr. 
Smith,  in  The  Medical  Times  and  Gaullr.  January  2G,  185G;  another  by 
the  late  Mr.  Jones,  of  Jersey,  in  the  8th  Xovoiuber  of  tliat  year ;  and, 
lastly,  a  paper  by  Dr.  Conway  Evans,  in  the  Edinburgh  MdHcitl  Journal  for 
January  and  May,  1860,  go  to  sujiport  the  same  conclusion, — namely, 
that  an  earlier  introduction  if  air,  by  the  uprration  of  tracheotomy,  for  crouj>, 
would  not  only  give  a  larger  perceatuge  of  recoveries  in  this  country,  but  would 
place  the  operation  in  the  same  favourable  light  in  which  it  is  now  regarded  in 
Paris  and  other  parts  of  France.  Tracheotomy  in  croup  is  undoubtedly 
gaining  ground ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  children  perish,  in  the  first 
instance,  almost  always  from  suffocation.  Tracheotomy  is  therefore  indicated 
in  croup  as  soon  as  there  are  urgent  symptoms  of  obstruction  of  the  glottis. 
When  the  respiration  is  so  impeded  that  the  demand  for  oxygen  is  only 
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satisfied  by  difficult  forced  respirations,  dreadful  anguish  is  depicted  on 
the  reddened  countenance  covered  with  sweat ;  there  is  extreme  restless- 
ness ;  the  patient  tosses  from  side  to  side,  gets  out  of  bed  one  minute  and 
into  it  the  next,  clutching  spasmodically  at  those  around  him,  as  if  seeking 
everywhere  for  help.  This  is  the  proper  period  for  the  operation  of  tracheotomy 
in  crouj), — the  time  when  success  may  be  expected  (Roser).  Should  the 
operation  be  longer  delayed,  symptoms  of  asphyxia  appear,  overloading  of 
the  blood  with  carbon  ensues,  the  face  suddenly  becomes  blue,  with  fixed 
and  staring  eyes,  convulsive  exertions  are  made,  and  anxious  struggles  for 
breath  follow  the  stage  of  suffocative  agony.  In  some  cases  the  symjjtoms 
of  asphyxia  come  on  more  slowly,  and  are  apt  to  make  considerable  pro- 
gress before  the  danger  is  fully  appreciated.  This  insidious  foim  of 
asphyxia  is  denoted  by  symptoms  of  great  weariness  and  weakness, 
restlessness,  oppression,  anxious  startings  out  of  short  sliunbers,  loss  of 
consciousness  and  of  feeling,  approaching  stupor,  the  face  pale,-  and  tending 
to  become  oedematous.  If  tracheotomy  is  delayed  till  these  symptoms 
become  expressed,  it  may  still  enable  the  child  to  breathe  more  freely,  and 
thereby  may  promote  the  chances  of  recovery ;  but  the  child  has  usually 
no  longer  power  to  resist  the  advancing  bronchitis.  The  causes  of  death 
after  the  operation  are  mainly  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  or  the  severity  of 
the  constitutional  febrile  state  {Sijden.  Society  Year-Booh,  1863,  p.  278). 
In  diphtheria  the  fatal  result  depends  on  a  cause  acting  generally  on  the 
system,  which  ultimately  destroys  the  patient,  and  which  tracheotomy 
will  not  prevent  (Vol.  I.,  p.  763).  Age  influences  success  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Under  two  years  of  age  few  cases  recover ;  but  between  the  age* 
of  six  and  tiuelve  nearly  one-half  are  saved  (Conway  Evans). 


BRONCHIAL  CATARRH. 

Latin  Eq.,  Catarrhus  Bronchiorum;  French  Eq.,  Catatrhe  Bronchique; 
German  Eq.,  Bronchialcatarrh;  Italian  Eq.,  Catarro  Bronchiale. 

Definition.- — Infiltration  and  cedema  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial 
lubes,  so  tlmt  tumefaction  diminishes  their  calibre,  attended  first  tvith  dryness  of 
surface,  followed  bij  a  watery  secretion,  which  subsequently  becomes  turbid  and 
yellow.  The  disease  is  sometimes  attended  with  chilliness  and  the  discomfort 
of  what  is  called  a  "  common  cold." 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — Certain  conditions  are  known  to  predispose 
towards  bronchial  catarrh,  namely  : — (1.)  Childhood  and  advanced  age. 
(2.)  Badly  fed  rtabby  individuals,  the  walls  of  whose  capillaries  are 
probably  weak,  running  through  soft  and  yielding  tissues,  with  a  tendency 
to  hyperaamia  and  increased  transudation.  The  anatomical  constitution 
associated  with  scrofula,  gout,  and  rickets  is  of  this  description.  (3.)  A 
previous  attack  predisposes  to  others.  (4.)  Efi"cminate  modes  of  life, 
relaxing  and  enervating  habits.  The  directly  exciting  causes  are — (1.) 
Impeded  evacuation  of  the  lironchial  veins,  as  in  cardiac  diseases.  (2.) 
Obstruction  to  the  "current  of  blood  through  the  great  branches  of  the 
aorta  below  the  origin  of  the  bronchial  arteries,  such  as  may  be  caused  by 
the  compression  of  liquid  iu  the  peritoneum,  accumulation  of  excrement  or 
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of  gas  in  the  intestines.  (3.)  Initants  acting  directly  oh  the  mucous 
membrane,  such  as  dust,  vapours,  hot  and  cold  air.  The  irritant  materials 
from  certain  trades,  such  as  that  of  bakers,  millers,  and  stone-cutters. 
(4.)  Chilhng  of  the  skin  and  the  influence  of  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, as  sitting  in  a  draught  of  air  when  perspiring  freely.  Children 
suffer,  especially  when  the  legs  and  lower  parts  of  the  body  are  scantily 
clothed  or  left  unprotected.  (5.)  Morbid  states  of  the  blood,  as  when 
bronchial  catarrh  is  a  premonitory  symptom  of  enteric  fever,  measles,  and 
small-pox,  in  which  the  catarrh  depends  on  a  specific  animal  poison, 
whose  material  presence  circulates  in  the  blood,  and  whose  irritation  acts 
on  the  mucous  membrane,  as  in  gout,  rheumatism,  and  syphUis ;  and 
during  the  administration  of  certain  medicines,  such  as  iodine. 

Symptoms  are  generally  combined  with  catarrh  of  the  laryn.r,  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane  {conjza),  and  of  the  frontal  sinus  and  conjunctiva.  It  rarely 
spreads  to  the  smaller  bronchi.  Pains  "  all  over,"  aching  of  the  joiats, 
limbs,  and  back,  with  a  sense  of  tightness  across  the  forehead,  and 
chilliaess,  usually  usher  in  a  "common  cold."  Then  follow  discharge  from 
the  nostrils,  at  first  watery,  with  copious  flow  of  tears,  hoarseness  or 
rough  voice,  dryness  of  tlu-oat,  furred  tongue,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
quickened  pulse. 

Treatment. — When  the  symptoms  of  a  "common  cold"  first  express 
themselves,  when  the  attack  is  sudden,  attended  with  marked  depression, 
aching  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs,  and  febrile  disturbance  (and 
even  when  the  sensations  have  extended  to  the  chest,  as  indicated  by  the 
hoarseness  and  tendency  to  cough),  the  disease  may  be  at  once  subdued 
in  a  healthy  person  by  a  full  stimulant  (but  not  narcotic)  dose  of  opium 
or  morphia.    "One-third  or  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  muriate  of  morphia,  or 
one  grain  of  opium,  ought  to  be  taken  at  bedtime.     Its  influence  will 
begin  to  be  felt  in  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  by  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  sense  of  intense  weakness,  the  relief  of  the  pains, 
and  that  peculiar  feeling  of  thorough  and  evenly  distributed  warmth  of 
the  whole  body  which  is  so  different  from  fever  on  the  one  hand,  or 
I  chilliness  on  the  other"  (Anstie,  op.  cit,  p.  120).   An  alcoholic  diaphoretic 
drinkj  or  Jive  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  ten  to  twenty  grains  of 
muriate  of  ammonia ;  or,  if  the  appetite  is  unimpaired,  a  full  supper, 
followed  by  a  hot  alcoholic  stimulant,  may  have  a  similar  effect  to  opium. 
I  Natural  sleep  ought  to  supervene,  and  the  morning  ought  to  find  the 
patient  well.     The  folloAving  formula  has  been  recommended  as  an 
aniicMarrhal  olfactorij,  originally  prescribed  by  Dr.  Hagner;  R  Carbolic 
5  parts;   rectified  spirit  of  wine,  15  parts;  strong  solution  of  ammonia, 
'  i)arts ;  distilled  water,  1 0  parts.    The  mixture  is  kept  in  a  stoppered 
'  Ilk  glass  bottle.    Wien  a  catarrh  is  commencing,  a  few  drops  arc 
placed  on  three  or  four  layers  of  l)lotting  or  filtering  paper;  the  patient 
liolding  this  in  his  hand,  and  closing  his  eyes,  inhales  deeply  from  it  as 
long  as  any  smell  is  perceptible.    The  effect  is  to  cut  short  the  acute 
stage  of  the  cold,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  subsequent  coryza  and 
'  K'nchial  and  laryngeal  catarrh;  while  all  troublesome  symptoms  are 
lulered  much  milder.    The  remedy  should  be  applied  every  two  hours 
"r.  E.  Brand,  Wiener  Med.   JFochenschrift,  June  15,  1872).  Snuffs 
composed  of  morphia  and  subnitrate  of  bismuth  are  also  found  useful  when 
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coryza  is  present — e.  g.,  muriate  of  moiyhia,  gr.  i.;  powdered  gum  arabic,  Tji.  • 
subnitrate  of  bismuth,  Jiii. ;  and  oxide  of  zinc  may  be  added  in  the  proportion 
of  40  grains.  This  compound  powder  is  to  be  repeatedly  and  thoroughly 
snuffed  into  the  nostrils. 

If  such  remedies  are  delayed  too  long,  the  object  next  to  aim  at  is  to 
induce  a  copious  perspiration  and  a  continued  action  of  the  skin  and 
kidneys,  by  small  doses,  frequently  repeated,  of  antimonial  and  ipecacuanha 
wines,  or  nitrate  of  jjotash,  or  acetate  of  fotash,  as  well  as  bicarbonate  of  potash 
and  aqua  potassm,  combined  at  a  later  period  with  tinctures  of  squills  and 
hyoscyamus.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  the  bronchial  membrane  has 
its  normal  moist  condition  altered  to  a  dry  state;  and  the  object  of 
treatment  is  to  bring  about  a  return  of  the  naturally  moist  condition. 
This  is  best  effected  by  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  hot  Avater,  the  use 
of  tartar  emetic  in  doses  of  one-twelfth  to  one-sixth  of  a  grain,  the  use  of 
ipecacuanha  in  one-quarter  or  half-grain  doses.  From  the  frequent  inhalation 
of  steam  great  benefit  is  derived.  Opium  has  often  been  regarded  as 
hurtful  in  the  first  stage,  because  it  has  been  taught  that  it  interferes  with 
the  free  secretion  of  mucus,  so  as  to  render  expectoration  difficult.  But 
the  onset  of  the  catarrh — i.  e.,  free  expectoration,  is  in  consequence  of  the 
abatement  of  the  inflammation,  which  opium  tends  to  subdue,  and  in  this 
respect  it  acts  as  an  expectorant.  Thus  it  is  often  of  great  service  in 
the  first  stage  of  a  common  cold,  as  it  is  in  most  acute  inflammations 
(Flint).  The  inhalation  of  iodine  vapour  every  three  or  four  minutes  for 
an  hour  is  of  service,  each  inhalation  lasting  one  minute,  by  merely 
holding  a  bottle  of  tincture  of  iodine  in  the  warm  hand  under  the  nose 
(Tanner).  Total  abstinence  from  liquids  for  forty-eight  hours,  originally 
recommended  by  Dr.  Richard  Lower  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago, 
is  a  practice  recently  revived  by  Dr.  0.  J.  B.  Williams.  Muriate  of 
ammonia,  3ss.  in  solution,  is  a  remedy  also  much  in  use,  combined  witli 
liquorice  or  simple  syrup,  with  one  grain  of  tartar  emetic  and  one  or  tv u 
drachms  of  antimonial  wine,  dissolved  in  six  or  eight  ounces  of  water. 
Of  this  a  table-spoonful  for  a  dose,  frequently  repeated,  may  induce  relief, 
when  the  discharge  from  the  nose  and  trachea  is  viscid.  Copious  warm 
drinks  and  abundant  warm  bed-clothing,  to  induce  diaphoresis,  are 
efficient  remedies  to  be  used  early. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  the  treatment  of  a  '-common  cold"  is  to 
establish  a  free  catarrh — to  soften  the  expectoration  and  make  coughing 
"  loose  "  and  easy.  Niemeyer  lays  down  some  practical  rules,  based  on 
symptomatic  indications,  to  accomplish  these  ends: — (1.)  In  chronic  colds 
or  catarrhs,  tohei'e  cough  is  incessant  and  distressing,  and  out  of  propartim  to 
the  expectoration,  narcotics  are  indicated — such  as  ten  grains  of  Dover's 
powder  at  bedtime,  or  the  camphorated  tincture  of  opium  {paregoric  elirir). 
External  counter-irritants  are  also  of  service,  in  the  form  of  mustard 
poultice,  "  mustard  leaves,"  or  blistering  substances,  short  of  vesication 
such  as  stimulating  liniments.  Chlorate  of  potass  is  also  a  useful  remedy 
(2.)  Dyspnoea,  with  extensive  sibillant  rhonchus  and  irritability  of  the  mucou- 
membrane,  are  also  relieved  by  narcotics,  combined  with  ipecacmnha,  o 
with  tartar  emetic.  But  narcotics  are  contraindicated  if,  owing  to  tli  j 
feebleness  of  the  patient,  the  efforts  of  expectoration  are  inadequate  t  ■ 
prevent  accumulation  in  the  bronchial  tubes.    Alkaline  carbonates  posses | 
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the  property  of  thinning  and  rendering  easier  of  expectoration  the  viscid 
bronchial  secretion,  and  are  on  that  account  to  be  recommended,  especially 
where  the  condition  of  the  urine  suggests  such  remedies.  Opium  in  its 
many  forms  is  the  most  useful  remedy,  so  long  as  the  first  stage  of 
inflammation  exists,  if  care  be  taken  to  watch  that  nothing  contra- 
indicates  its  administration.  Preparations  of  conium,  hyoscyamus,  or 
hydrocyanic  acid,  must  be  used  in  cases  wdiere  opium  is  contraindicated. 

(3.)  When  secretion  is  profuse,  with  relaxation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
ihe  bronchi,  when  large,  soft,  moist  rales  are  heard,  stimulant  expectorants  are 
indicated, — senega,  squills,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  benzoin,  gum  ammoniac,  and 
oil  of  cubebs,  Kemedies  in  the  form  of  gas  are  also  of  service,  such  as  the 
fumes  of  tar,  by  boiling  it  alone  or  mixed  with  water ;  also  vapour  of 
turpentine,  half  a  drachm  being  put  into  a  bottle  of  hot  water,  the  patient 
inhaling  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  four  times  a  day.  In  all  cases  absolute 
rest,  vegetable  diet,  demulcent  drinks,  and  small  doses  of  antimonials  will 
greatly  tend  to  bring  about  relief.  A  pint  of  any  demulcent  fluid  (such 
us  linseed  tea),  with  two  drachms  of  antimouial  wine,  taken  in  small 
quantities,  so  as  to  be  consumed  in  twenty-four  hours,  will  be  foimd  a  good 
standard  prescription.  Gum  arable,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  the 
pint  of  water,  or  decoction  of  marsh  mallow,  or  of  dried  f  ruits,  is  a  good 
substitute  for  the  linseed,  and  may  be  flavoured  with  anything  agreealjle 
to  the  taste  of  the  patient,  such  as  orange  or  lemon  syrup.  If  much  fever 
exists,  a  very  hot  foot-bath,  just  before  going  to  bed,  has  a  soothing  efi"ect. 
The  air  of  the  bed-room  must  be  kept  at  about  60°  Fahr.,  not  below,  and 
the  patient  must  remain  as  quiet  as  possible. 

Generally,  in  jirescribing  corigh  mixtures,  which  ought  if  possible  to  be 
avoided  (seeing  that  they  so  impair  the  functions  of  the  stomach),  the 
following  conditions  ought  to  be  adhered  to  in  devising  the  mixture  : — 
(1.)  That  the  prescription  should  be  in  the  form  of  fluid  remedies, — 
solution,  or  infusion  of  wines  or  syrups  of  the  drugs.  (2.)  That  the  dose 
should  not  exceed  one  teaspoonful.  (3.)  That  the  proportions  contained 
in  the  mixture  should  be  so  arranged  that  a  dose  may  be  given  every  two, 
three,  four,  or  six  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  and  acuteuess  of  the 
symptoms.  Such  a  mixture  may  contain  in  each  dose,  for  an  adult,  from 
ten  to  thirty  minims  of  antimonial  wine,  or  of  ipecacuanha  ivine,  or  of 
tincture  of  sanguinario,  or  of  syrup  of  squills,  or  of  vinegar  of  squills,  with  two 
j  minims  to  four  minims  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  thirty  to  sixty  minims  of 
Yincture  of  hyoscyamus  or  of  conium;  or  from  two  to  four  minims  of  tincture 

opium;  or  from  thirty  to  sixty  minims  of  camplboratcd  tincture  of  opium. 


Section  IV. — Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 

The  acute  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  lungs  are  more  or  less  defined 
''.v  the  tissues  which  they  implicate  and  the  symptoms  to  which  they 
-i\e  rise.     The  structures  which  mainly  comjiose  the  lung-sul)stance 
''—(1.)  The  Imnchial  tubes,  terminating  in  (2.),  the  pulmonary  air-cells, 
fular  or  alveolar  structure,  proper  substance,  or  parenchyma  of  the  lung;  and, 
'■)  the  membrane  covering  the  lungs,  forming  a  portion  of  that  serous  sac 
"teq)oscd  between  the  surface  of  the  lungs  and  the  walls  of  the  thorax. 
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That  portion  of  the  serous  sac  which  immediately  invests  the  lungs  is 
known  as  the  pulmonary  pleura;  that  which  is  applied  against  and  invests 
the  parietes  of  the  thorax  is  known  as  the  paHetal  or  costal  'pleura.  One 
or  more  of  these  structures  may  be  concerned  in  the  processes  and  results 
of  inflammation.  The  Ijronchial  membrane  may  1)e  inflamed,  when  the 
disease  is  termed  bronchitis;  or  the  substance  of  the  lung  may  be  inflamed, 
the  disease  being  then  called  pneumonia;  or  the  pleura  may  be  inflamed, 
a  condition  which  is  described  as  pleuritis.  But  it  is  rare  to  find  that 
these  morbid  states  are  always  so  completely  isolated.  More  frequently, 
with  pneumonia  there  is  associated  inflammation  of  the  air-tubes  (bronchitis), 
constituting  broncho-jmeumunia;  or  there  co-exists  inflammation  of  the 
investing  pleura  {pleuritis),  constitiiting  pileuro-pneumonia.  Each  of  these 
conditions  can  now  be  distinguished  by  definite  symptoms;  and  by 
observing  the  combination  of  physical  phenomena,  their  association  with 
general  symptoms,  and  the  sequence  of  their  occurrence,  the  physician 
is  able  to  determine  how  far  any  pulmonary  affection  involves  one  or 
more  of  the  structures  which  compose  the  lung,  and  to  direct  the 
treatment  accordingly.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  describe  the  phe- 
nomena of  inflammation  in  each  of  these  structures  in  detail.  The 
College  of  Physicians  has  not  recognised  in  their  nomenclature  the 
combined  lesions  just  referred  to  as  distinct  diseases  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  343). 


BRONCHITIS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Bronchitis;  Fkencii  Eq.,  Bronchite;  German  Eq.,  Br(mcMiis;\ 
Italian  Eq.,  Bronchitide.  j 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  air^assages  leading  to  the  pulrrumar^ 
vesicles,  characterised  by  hoarseness,  moderate  cough,  heat,  and  soreness  of  iht 
chest  anteriorly — symptoms  xohich  are  mwe  and  more  intense  according  to  &k 
severity  of  the  disease,  and  especially  the  extensive  implication  of  the  snuUe 
tubes.  The  natural  mucous  secretion  is  at  first  arrested,  but  subsejumS^  i 
becomes  increased  in  amount  and  altered  in  qucdity,  tending  to  asswm  tk 
corpusadar  chamcter. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — The  causes  are  similar  to  those  which  si* 
up  a  "  common  cold,"  already  referred  to.  But  the  more  severe  fovv. 
of  bronchitis,  as  distinct  from  a  common  cold,  acknowledge  more  vai" 
causes.  Especially  is  bronchitis  often  a  complication  or  result  of  varii' 
febrile  disorders,  such  as  the  exanthemata;  but  it  is  also  a  coniun 
attendant  on  various  diseases  of  the  heart  and  kidneys,  on  gout,  tuben 
losis,  and  syphilis.  It  is  influenced  also  by  temperature  and  sea.«i 
being  prevalent  and  fatal  in  autumn  and  winter. 

The  following  are  forms  and  results  of  bronchitis  which  may 
clinically  recognised  : — (1.)  Acute  hronchitis,  (a.)  of  the  larger  and  medvi 
sized-  tubes;  (b.)  Capillary  bronchitis,  and  of  the  tubes  generally — the 
pneumonia  notha "  of  the  older  writers;  (2.)  Chronic  hronchitis;  (3.)  PI" 
bronchitis;  (4.)  Dilatation  of  the  bronchi  (bronchiectajiis) ;  (5.)  Mtchav 
bronchitis,  such  as  knife-grinder's  disease — carbonaceous  bronchitis,  or  bl  >■ 
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phthisis;  (6.)  Bronchitis  secondary  io  general  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever; 
(7.)  Bronchitis  secondary  to  blood  diseases;  (8.)  Syphilitic  bronchitis. 

Capillary  Bronchitis  has  been  regarded  as  most  common  at  the  tvro 
extremes  of  Hfe — infancy  and  old  age, — its  occurrence  in  youth  or  adult 
age  as  exceptional,  and  then  only  amongst  the  weakly.  It  is  more 
common  in  adults  of  both  sexes  than  is  generally  admitted,  and  is  not 
limited  to  those  of  feeble  health  or  the  infirm  from  previous  disease. 
It  may  occur  in  those  of  vigorous  and  sound  constitution.  It  is  sometimes 
met  with  as  a  secondary  or  intercurrent  affection  in  the  course  of 
exanthemata  in  children,  particularly  of  measles  {Broncho-pneumonia  of 
Trousseau);  and  it  has  been  described  as  lobular  pneumonia  when 
coincident  with  collapse  of  the  lobules. 

Ckronic  Bronchitis,  or  Chronic  Bronchial  Catarrh,  is  the  result  of  a 
frequently  recurrent  and  protracted  bronchitis,  or  the  attendant  upon 
chronic  heart  disease.  It  may  occur  halwtually  once  or  twice  a  year 
(spring,  autumn,  or  both),  at  first  the  patient  remaining  exempt  during 
the  summer,  till  at  last  the  symptoms  and  the  catan-h  are  more  or  less 
constant  all  the  year  round. 

Plastic  Bronchitis,  in  which  false  membranes  or  casts  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  are  sometimes  expectorated,  is  most  common  in  middle  age,  and 
happens  oftener  in  males  than  in  females.  The  health  in  some  instances 
is  excellent  until  the  sudden  onset  of  the  disorder;  but  generally  it  occurs 
in  persons  of  delicate  constitution  who  have  suffered  and  are  suffering 
from  pulmonary  disease,  inherited  strumous  diathesis,  a  liability  to 
I'utaneous  affections,  to  asthma,  or  hemoptysis.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
associated  with  rheumatism,  scurvy,  or  gout;  or  been  referred  to 
the  pressure  of  tumors,  malignant  or  benign,  upon  the  lung-tissue; 
or  to  the  presence  of  aortic  aneiu-ism.  I  dissected  a  case  in  which  an 
aneurism  pressing  on  the  trachea  and  lungs  proved  fatal  (but  not  by 
lupture),  in  which  the  whole  ramification  of  the  bronchial  tubes  were 
occupied  by  an  exudation  of  a  reddish  lymph,  which  had  formed  a 
continuous  coagulum  of  the  consistence  of  jelly.  The  nature  and  cause 
of  the  disorder  arc  to  be  sought  for,  perhaps,  in  some  specific  morbid 
process  which  still  requires  investigation. 

Bronchiectasis  may  arise  quite  independently  of  all  other  pulmonary 
aftections;  but  there  are  varieties  which  result  from  changes  in  the  lungs, 
'^"Maeihj  hooping-cough;  suffocative  capillary  bronchitis ;  stricture  of  bronchi; 
("iig-standing  indurations  of  lung-substance,  tubercidar  or  inflammatory;  the 
''•mains  of  chronic  tuhernilnr  cavities,  or  abscesses  in  the  lung-tissue.  It  is 
ilie  result  of  traction  of  the  thickened  interlobular  septa  upon  the 
I'l'onchial  wall  (D.  J.  Hamilton).  It  is  met  with  at  all  ages,  but  is 
most  frequent  about  and  after  forty.  Pulmonary  emphysema  is  found 
'11  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases. 

(6.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — When  the  chest  is  opened  in  cases  where  the 
finer  or  capillary  bronchial  tubes  have  been  obstructed  by  mucus,  the  lungs 
not  collapse  as  they  ought  to  do  in  health.  They  bulge  out  of  the 
'  pened  thorax  with  considerable  force,  conveying  the  idea  that  they  were 
00  bulky  for  the  cavity  which  contained  them.  They  do  not  collapse,  on 
:iccount  of  the  obstructed  bronchi  preventing  the  escape  of  air  from  the 
a^lveoli.    Bronchitis  may  afiect  one  lung,  both  lungs,  or  part  of  a  lung, 
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and  the  upper  lobes  are  more  commonly  affected  than  the  lower  ones. 
The  larger  bronchi  are  more  commonly  inflamed  than  the  .smaller  ones. 
Hence  the  more  marked  primary  effects  of  bronchitis  are  most  obvious  in 
the  bronchi  towards  the  roots  of  the  lungs ;  while  the  secondary  effects 
(such  as  vesicular  emphysema),  which  are  apt  to  follow  a  prolonged  or  severe 
attack,  are  mostly  developed  towards  the  pleural  surfaces  of  the  lungs  at 
the  anterior  margins.  The  results  of  the  inflammatory  process  in  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  bronchial  tubes  are  peculiar  to  the  texture  of 
the  part  affected  and  the  dimensions  of  the  tubes.  It  is  attended  with 
changes  in  their  epithelial  covering,  and  in  the  secretion  from  the  mucous 
glands.  In  diffuse  l^ronchitis  the  inflamed  portions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane are  of  a  deep  venous  red,  which  may  be  general  or  partial,  in  spots, 
streaks,  or  arborescent  forms,  the  result  of  hyperssmia  and  of  ecchymosis. 
The  more  asthenic  the  inflammation,  or  the  more  feeble  and  cachectic  the 
patient,  the  more  livid,  purple,  or  cyanotic  is  the  redness,  and  the  greater 
the  ecchymosis.  The  mucous  membrane  is  softened,  swollen,  and  easily 
torn,  the  result  of  an  oedema  which  reduces  the  calibre  of  the  tubes.  The 
secretion,  at  first  arrested,  is  eventually  increased  in  quantity  and  altered 
in  quality.  It  becomes  thin,  watery,  and  frothy,  and  subsec|uently  thicker 
and  more  consistent,  assuming  the  appearance  of  pus.  Young  epithelial 
cells,  loaded  with  serous  effusion,  and  losing  their  vital  cohesion  fl-ith  the 
basement  membrane,  are  rapidly  and  easily  discharged,  constituting  the 
thin,  frothy,  serous  expectoration  of  bronchitis  in  its  early  stage.  It 
subsequently  becomes  tenacious,  more  opaque,  and  pus-like.  Occasionally 
it  is  of  a  very  fetid  character,  so  as  to  simulate  gangrene  of  the  lungs. 
An  instance  of  this  description  (with  other  analogous  cases)  was  carefully 
described  by  the  late  Dr.  Laycock,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  A  chemical  analysis  of  the  expectoration 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  butyric  and  acetic  acids  ;  and  the  odour  was 
characteristic  of  the  hvtyrates  of  ethyl  {Bled.  Times  and  Gazette,  May,  1857, 
p.  480).  This  condition  is  generally  associated  witli  dilatation  of  the  i 
tubes  {Bronchiectasis). 

An  imjjortant  result  of  bronchitis  in  the  adult  is  condensation  of  the 
vesicular  substance  of  the  lung,  of  a  peculiar  type,  caused  by  mucus  in  the  1 
air-tubes  leading  to  the  condensed  portion,    this  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  I 
patients  debilitated  by  disease,  by  asthenia,  or  by  age,  although  in  such  cases! 
the  amount  of  obstruction  may  be  small.   It  is  jiroduced  by  collapse  of  the 
pulmonary  vesicles,  the  boundaries  of  the  condensation  being  distinctly 
mapped  out  by  the  interlobular  divisions  of  the  i)ulmonary  lobules 
implicated.     "When  collapse  is  extensive  and  sudden,  it  is  not  only  t 
frequent  cause  of  death,  but,  -wathout  being  f;xtal,  it  is  a  fleeting  temporar] 
condition  of  immense  frequency,  and  important  practically  to  be  distm 
guished  from  the  condensation  of  lobular  pneumonia  (Dr.  W.  T.  Gairdner 
The  obstruction  in  the  tubes  may  be  due  to  inspissated  mucus,  or  to  soli 
fibrinous  coagula,  or  to  more  or  less  prolonged  spasm  of  the  circula 
muscular  fibre.    Sucli  obstructions  tend  to  the  production  of  pulmonar 
collapse;   and  if  the  obstruction  be  considcral)le  and  persistent,  larj 
portions  of  lung  may  be  emptied  completely  of  air  in  the  course  of  a  fe 
hours.    The  mechanism  by  which  such  an  obstruction  brings  about  th 
collapse,  api)ear3  suflSciently  obvious  when  it  is  observed  that  such  obstru 
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tion  is  never  absolutely  complete.    The  air  gradually  finds  its  way  out  by 
the  edges  of  the  obstructing  substance,  impacted  as  it  is  more  or  less  in  a 
series  of  diminishing  tubes,  and  acting  the  part  of  a  ball-valve,  allowing  air 
to  pass  in  one  direction,  but  preventing  it  passing  in  another.   The  obstruc- 
tion is  thus  driven  onwards  towards  the  narrower  tubes  by  the  force  of 
inspiration,  and  occlusion  is  more  or  less  perfect  only  in  the  one  direction. 
The  expiratory  force,  so  long  as  there  is  air  in  the  vesicles,  constantly 
tends  to  dislodge  the  obstructing  body  by  pushing  it  towards  the  wider 
end  of  the  tube.    While  the  entrance  of  the  air  is  constantly  and  more  or 
less  effectually  opposed,  its  exit  is  always  permitted.     Ultimately  the 
air-vesicles  of  the  tubes  beyond  the  seat  of  obstruction  become  completely 
emptied,  and  collapse.    The  resiUt  is  a  condensation  of  the  tissue — a  condi- 
tion which  had  previously  been  ascribed  to  a  limited  inflammation  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue  {lobular  pneumonia),  commonly  believed  to  be  peculiar 
to  infants.    It  has  been  recently  pointed  out  that  another  agency  must  be 
recognised  in  these  results  of  the  forcible  expiratory  movement — namely, 
that  the  blood  which  is  contained  in  the  heart  and  lai'ge  blood-vessels  is 
driven  outwards,  as  seen  in  the  distension  of  the  temporal  arteries  and  the 
venous  turgescence  which  chronic  bronchitis  cxliibits  during  a  paroxysm  of 
coughing  (Dr.  D.  J.  Hamilton,  The  Practitioner,  p.  19,  Vol.  XXIII.,  1879). 
It  is  an  exceedingly  common  lesion  in  the  adult,  also  in  old  persons,  in 
j  typhus  fever  and  in  fatal  dysentery.   It  is  always  associated  with  a  certain 
I  degree  of  bodily  weakness,  and  is  almost  invariably  found  with  fatal 
bronchitis  (West,  W.  T.  Gairdner).    When  this  collapse  is  complete 
and  permanent,  it  leads  to  important  results  : — (1.)  The  collapsed  portions 
j  become  atrophied,  the  proper  and  special  elements  of  the  lung  having 
I  disappeared,  causing  a  diminution  of  volume  at  the  place  where  the 
|,  collapse  occurs.    (2.)  By  a  definite  law — namely,  Tliat  a  compensation  by 
t  increased  volume  in  one  or  more  'parts  of  tlie  thoracic  viscera  invariably  occurs  to 
j  moJce  up  for  diminished  hulk  in  another,  the  in'crnal  capacity  of  the  chest 
1  remaining  the  same.    This  pulmonary  collapse  and  atrophy  lead  to  vesicular 
1!  emphysema,  and  may  even  tend  to  dilatation  of  the  heart.     The  most 
I  constant  result,  however,  is  emphysema,  so  much  so  that  the  one  almost 
never  occurs  without  the  other.    (3.)  The  emphysematous  portions  are 
1  almost  invariably  free  from  other  diseased  appearances,  except  the  dilata- 
I  tion  of  the  air-vesicles,  and  the  consequent  stretching  and  disorganisation 
j  of  their  parietes.     (-1.)  Collapse  takes  place  when  a  terminal  bronchus, 
I  opening  into  a  group  of  air-vesicles,  becomes  plugged  with  a  mass  of  muco- 
purulent  secretion.    (5.)  Vesicular  oiqihysema,  by  increase  of  volume  of  those 
portions  of  the  lung  to  which  the  air  has  access,  compensates  for  the 
diminished  volume  of  the  colla})sed  portion.    (G.)  The  vesicular  emphysevixi 
prevails  in  the  opposite  parts  of  the  lung  to  those  in  which  the  direct 
j  effects  of  bronchitis  are  observed.    It  prevails  near  the  heart  and  large 
blood-vessels — the  anterior  margin  of  the  lungs. 

{a.)  In  Plastic  Bronchitis  with  casts  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  their  rami- 
lications,  there  is  a  lymphy  exudation  throwTi  out  on  their  mucous  surface, 
forming  false  membranes  or  casts,  which  are  sometimes  expectorated,  with 
catarrhal  symptoms  more  or  less  acute.  Dr.  BailHe  first  described  and 
figured  these  tubular  expectorated  products ;  and  cases  have  since  been 
Jt-'scribed  by  many  observers,  especially  by  Dr.  T.  Peacock,  of  St.  Thomas's 
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Hospital,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London.  Figures 
of  such  casts  are  to  be  seen  published  by  him  in  the  Medical  Times  <md 
Gazette  for  1854,  p.  659.  It  has  been  described  under  the  various  names 
oil^lastic  hronchitis,  bronchitis  crouposa,  or  hronchiti  pseudo-memhraneuse.  It 
is  not  common,  and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  cases  of  diphtheria 
or  of  croup. 

{h.)  Bronchiectasis,  or  dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  occurs  in  two  forms: — (1.) 
The  general  or  uniform — a  cylindrical  or  fusiform  dilatation  of  one  or  of 
several  tubes  throughout  considerable  lengths  of  their  extent.  (2.)  The 
saccular  or  ampulUry — an  abrupt  dilatation  at  a  particular  point,  or  at 
several  points.    The  disease  is  of  interest  and  importance  on  account  of 
its  alliance  with  forms  of  pulmonary  consumption  in  simulating  cavities. 
Wasting  of  the  muscular  and  elastic  coats  of  the  tubes  is  a  usual  result,  Avith 
degeneration  of  their  tissue.  These  dilated  tubes  open  into  each  other  with-  i 
out  any  ulcerative  process  (Dr.  T.  G.  Stewart,  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  for  July, 
1867).    Copious  yellow  or  inspissated  mucus,  -with  casts,  often  very  fetid, 
exists  in  the  dilated  tubes,  associated  with  crystalline  fats  and  fungi.  The 
site  of  bronchiectasis  is  usually  the  lower  and  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right 
lung,  and  sometimes  towards  the  apices.    But  it  may  affect  many  bronchi, 
and  may  occur  in  both  lungs.    The  atrophy  of  the  bronchial  walls  permits  I 
them  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  air,  and  favours  the  accumulation  of  I 
mucus,  which  undergoes  decomposition  in  the  dilated  cavities,  leading  to  ■ 
inflammation  and  the  formation  of  villous  processes,  to  increase  of  connec-  | 
tive  tissue,  and  to  fui'ther  consolidation  of  surrounding  lung.  \ 

General  Symptoms  and  Physical  Signs. — {a)  Acute  Bronchitis  of  the 
Larger  Tubes. — Bronchitis,  of  whatever  kind,  is  generally  preceded  by  J 
fever,  and  with  symptoms  of  what  is  commonly  called  " a  cold"  or  " a | 
cold  in  the  chest"  as  already  described.    It  may  commence  without  any  I 
previous  illness,  and  the  uneasy  sensations  frequently  experienced  about! 
the  region  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  gradually  pass  down  the  nasal  passages, 
and  thence  by  the  trachea  and  windpipe,  and  are  then  felt  in  the  chest,, 
especially  over  the   anterior  region.     The  symptoms  are  more  fuUj 
expressed,  by  the  hoarse,  altered  voice,  the  cough  and  expectoration,  Ir 
a  few  instances  the  cough  is  dry  and  without  expectoration;  but  more 
generally  it  is  accompanied  by  sputa,  which  vary  greatly  according  to  th 
degrees  of  inflammation,  or  as  it  is  acute  or  chronic,  sthenic  or  asthenic 
In  acute  cases  it  is  at  first  a  thin  mucus,  sometimes  strealced  ivith  blooci 
then  more  opaque,  and  lastly  purulent.    When  purulent,  it  is  usuallj 
formed  into  sputa,  but  m-ay  be  thrown  up  in  largo  quantities  immixed,  a 
from  an  abscess.    The  quantity  expectorated  varies  greatly;  sometimts 
only  a  few  sputa  are  brought  up  in  the  morning;  and  half  a  pint  to  a  pir-  ■ 
may  be  expectorated  in  the  twenty-four  hours.    Patients  may  even  d  | 
suffocated  from  the  immense  quantity  which  is  suddenly  poured  out,  causii ' 
obstruction  of  tubes  and  collapse  of  the  vesicular  structure  of  the  lunj 
TJie  cough  is  seldom  accompanied  by  any  pain,  and  has  many  degrees 
violence.    It  may  occur  in  paroxysms,  the  sputa  being  discharged  aftri 
violent  effort,  at  night  or  in  the  morning,  or  at  intervals.    Or  it  may 
incessant,  harassing  the  patient  at  every  instant,  causing  a  sense  of  so 
ness  or  constriction  of  the  chest,  and  sometimes  severe  pain  at  the  en  ■• 
form  cartilage,  in  consequence  of  the  mechanical  exertion  of  coughb'- 
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The  urine  varies  greatly,  as  the  grades  of  the  disease  are  almost  infinite. 
When  aeration  is  greatly  impeded  the  urea  is  in  large  amount,  and  the 
pigment  increased,  Avhile  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  sometimes  as  deficient 
as  in  the  height  of  extensive  hepatisation.  Those  cases  in  which  the 
urinary  excreta  are  in  small  amount  are  more  commonly  those  of  severe 
and  general  capillary  bronchitis.  The  patient  (suj^posing  the  disease  to 
be  unconnected  with  any  morbid  poison  or  organic  affection  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lung)  suffers  little  in  general  health,  and  feels  he  would  be 
lA  ell  if  he  could  get  rid  of  the  cough.  In  other  cases  he  loses  flesh, 
■jecting  every  meal  from  the  violence  of  the  coughing,  or  sinks  into  a 
late  of  marasmus.  His  pulse  is  generally  natural,  although  in  some 
ases  it  is  frequent. 

In  bronchitis  the  respiratory  bruit  in  the  adult  is  changed,  and  varies, 
ill  different  cases,  from  a  tolerably  sharp  sound  which,  when  multiplied 
irom  a  number  of  bronchi  similarly  diseased,  resembles  a  chirping  sound, 
or  the  bass  notes  of  the  violoncello.    The  sounds  embrace  a  musical  scale 
of  considerable  compass,  the  principal  and  more  marked  division  of  which 
compose  the  sonorous  and  sibilant  rales.    The  cause  of  the  higher  notes 
may  be  owing  to  a  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  orifices  of 
the  various  bronchial  tubes,  so  that  the  natural  e^nbouchurc  is  narrowed, 
and  the  sounds  resemble  those  from  a  musical  wind  instrument,  or  the 
imorbid  sound  may  be  explained  by  the  varying  degrees  of  contraction  of 
the  circular  and  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  bronchi.    Besides  the  alteration 
of  tone,  its  quality  is  affected  by  the  presence  of  liquid  matters  within  the 
cavity  of  the  bronchi.    Hence  the  sounds  are  interrupted  and  modified  by 
dr  passing  through  bubbles  of  mucus ;  and  as  the  size  of  these  bubbles 
md  their  viscidity  vary,  so  the  sounds  vary.    A  scale  was  established  by 
jaennec,  the  extremes  of  which  are  the  "rale  muqueux"  and  the  "rale 
racheal;"  the  former  representing  the  bursting  of  small  slightly  viscid 
i»ubbles,  the  latter  larger  ones  of  greater  tenacity,  yielding  a  gurgling 
iOund.    Sometimes  this  mucus  hardens  so  as  partially  to  adhere  and  play 
s  a  valve,  giving  rise  to  a  clicking  noise.    The  danger  is  denoted  by  the 
uantity  of  fluid  effused,  and  may  be  judged  of  by  the  nature  of  the  sound, 
'he  sharp  chirping  sound  is  more  to  be  feared  than  the  graver  and  deeper 
otes;  for  grave  sonorous  notes  originate  in  the  larger  tubes,  chirping 
'liistling  notes  in  the  smaller;  and  the  danger  in  bronchitis  increases  in 
iroportion  as  the  finer  bronchial  tubes  become  involved.     When  the 
lunds  of  expiration  are  also  much  prolonged,  severe  bronchial  inflam- 
lation  is  indicated.    Percussion  generally  returns  a  healthy  sound.  A 
idden  disappearance  of  the  respiratory  murmur  over  a  definite  part  or 
uts  of  the  lung,  is  due  to  obstruction  of  one  or  more  of  the  bronchial 
[bes;  which,  as  already  shown,  may  lead  to  collapse,  condensation,  cdro])hij, 
[id  emphysema.    Percussion  sometimes  shows  that  the  part  still  contains 
jf-   The  respiration  may  be  greatly  accelerated,  varying  from  36  to  50 
I  68  in  a  minute,  especially  in  cases  of  capillary  bronchitis.    The  pulse 
I  the  same  time  rapidly  loses  its  strength,  and  becomes  excessively 
i|quent>— 120  to  150.    The  ratio  of  the  respiration  to  the  pulse  is  there- 
s'e  greatly  altered  from  the  normal  standard — that  is,  about  4  or  4-|- 
fts  of  the  pulse  for  every  respii-ation;  and  thus  jMlse-^'espiration  ratios  of 
|>  2'5,  or  2-25  to  1  are  not  uncommon. 
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(b.)  Acute  Catarrh  of  the  Smaller  Bronchi  {Capillary  Bronchitis). — An 
attack  of  capillary  bronchitis  may  begin  with  shivering,  and  an  initial 
chill  is  much  less  frequent  than  in  pneumonia.    Headache  is  complained 
of,  the  tongue  is  furred,  the  face  pallid,  and  the  exjjression  anxious. 
There  is  a  feeling  and  aspect  of  general  debility  out  of  proportion  to  the 
objective  symptoms,  the  patient  having  the  appearance  of  being  in  the 
first  stage  of  a  continued  fever.    The  breathing  soon  becomes  hurried 
and  somewhat  laborious;  an  incessant  hacking  dry  cough  sets  in,  with  the 
occasional  exi^ulsion  of  one  or  more  greyish,  or  yellowish-grey,  stiff  pellets, 
or  there  may  be  scant  frothy  expectoration.    The  cough  is  of  far  more 
violent  character  from  the  commencement.    The  pulse-rate  is  quickened, 
the  skin  dry,  and  its  temperature  variable.    The  symptoms  become  worse. 
The  breathing  becomes  more  accelerated  and  difficult,  and  the  breathless- 
ness  more  harassing.    The  respirations  go  up  to  GO  or  70  in  the  minute, 
with  a  pulse-rate  of  120  or  130;  the  pulse-respiration  ratio  being  changed 
from  4'5  to  2.     The  supplementary  respiratory  muscles  are  brought  into 
vigorous  action,  and  the  supra-sternal,  mastoid,  scaleni,  and  infra-xyphoid 
spaces,  and  the  base  of  the  chest  along  the  insertion  of  the  diaphragm,  are 
forcibly  sucked  in  at  each  inspiratory  effort.    The  seat  of  pain  in  the 
chest  is  mainly  at  the  jjoints  of  insertion  of  the  muscles  upon  the  chest 
and  epigastric  regions,  from  the  spasmodic  jerking  movements  of  the  act 
of  coughing,  which  continues  in  long  j^aroxysms.    The  face  betokens  great 
suffering.    There  is  cyanosis,  the  lips  are  purple,  the  conjunctiva  is  turgid, 
with  a  bluish-grey  tint,  and  the  skin  of  the  extremities,  at  times  cool  and 
moist,  is  of  a  dusky  hue.    There  is  great  exhaustion.    In  many  cases 
there  may  be  delusory  intervals  of  comparative  comfort  between  the  exacer- 
bations.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the  phenomena  due  to  deficient  oxygen- 
ation of  the  blood  are  aggravated;  cyanosis  deepens,  anxiety  is  extreme  and 
distressing,  the  surface  is  livid  and  damp,  words  are  spoken  with  great 
difficulty,  dyspnoea  is  intense,  and  all  the  respiratory  muscles  are  forcibly 
acting;  the  patient  is  unable  to  lie  down,  though  completely  worn  out. 
A  frequent  short,  moist  cough  replaces  the  ceaseless  hack.  Expectoration 
becomes  free,  the  sputa  being  brought  up  during  or  after  each  fit  of  coughing. 
They  are  frothy  and  aerated  throughout,  or  spongy  at  the  top,  ropy,  and 
adhering  together  as  a  single  mass  when  turned  out  of  tlie  vessel. 
When  turned  into  water  the  fine  filaments  of  the  thread-like  exudation 
can  be  seen  hanging  from  the  frothy  mucus  floating  on  the  surface.  As 
death   approaches  the  pulse   usually  becomes  more  rapid,  large  and 
compressible,  and  then  small  and  thready.     The  respiratory  efforts  arc 
less  violent,  the  number  of  respirations  begin  to  lessen,  and  the  pulse- 
respiration  ratio  falls,  and  approaches  to  a  more  natural  standard — the 
deepening  asphyxia  probably  making  the  patient  less  sensible  of  the 
respiratory  wants.     Carbonic  narcosis  may,  in  some  cases,  retard  the  i 
heart's  action,  and  decrease  the  pulse-rate.    Towards  the  fatal  end,  both  i 
the'  cough  and  the  expectoration  cease,  and  death  happens  from  apnoea.  i 
The  physical  signs  of  capillary  bronchitis  are — at  first,  percussion-smnd  . 
natural  over  the  whole  chest ;  subsequently  it  may  be  slightly  exaggerated 
over  the  superior  and  anterior  regions,  from  the  emphysematous  state  of  j 
the  air-cells.    There  may  be  limited  spaces  of  dulness,  owing  to  collapse  : 
of  the  air-cells  of  one  or  more  lobules,  caused  by  obstruction  of  a  bronchial 
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tube ;  towards  the  close  there  may  be  diminished  percussion-resonance  on 
account  of  pulmonary  oedema  and  excessive  accumulation  of  morbid  pro- 
ducts in  the  air-cells  and  terminal  air-tubes.  Auscultation  shows  the 
respiratory  murmur  clearer  and  somewhat  exaggerated  in  the  upper 
portions  of  the  lung,  with  diffused  dry  rhonclii  over  the  chest.  The 
sonorous  rhonchus  is  often  quite  loud  and  musical,  and  the  sibilant  of  high 
pitch ;  if  the  respiratory  murmur  is  not  masked  by  the  rhonchi,  it  is  in 
these  regions  feeble.  Proceeding  downwards,  and  as  the  disease  progresses, 
the  subcrepitant  rhonchus — distinctive  of  capillary  bronchitis — is  heard, 
particularly  in  the  posterior  inferior  regions.  It  is  mainly  an  inspiratory 
sound,  though  audible  in  expiration,  and  resembles  the  continuous  bursting 
of  innumerable  small  unequal  bubbles,  or  the  sound  produced  by  squeezing 
a  not  too  wet  sponge  close  to  the  ear.  Heard  at  first  about  the  base  of 
the  lungs,  it  soon  becomes  audible  over  nearly  the  whole  chest,  above  and 
below,  front  and  back,  moving  always  upwards.  It  is  from  the  beginning 
symmetrical.  If  the  larger  air-tubes  are  more  involved,  a  mucous  or 
submucous  rhonchus  may  replace  the  dry  rhonchi  in  the  middle  regions. 
When  the  lobules  are  collapsed,  the  signs  of  localised  condensation  of  the 
lung  tissue  can  rarely  if  ever  be  made  out,  on  account  of  the  existing 
rhonchi.  Vocal  resonance  is  increased.  There  is  bilateral  local  expansion 
of  the  chest,  often  of  large  extent. 

(c.)  Plastic  Bronchitis  commences  as  a  slight  catarrh,  which  does  not 
attract  attention  till  the  appearance  of  the  peculiar  sputa.  Sometimes  the 
symptoms  are  more  acute,  like  those  of  pneumonia  or  bronchitis.  The 
characteristic  expectoration  may  be  preceded  by — (1.)  A  sense  of  constric- 
tion about  the  chest,  with  short  breath,  and  a  dry,  hard,  paroxysmal 
cough,  which  may  last  for  several  days.  (2.)  Breathlessness  suddenly 
becomes  urgent  and  alarming,  the  lips  are  blue,  and  the  face  swollen  and 
livid,  the  extremities  cold  and  discoloured.  (3.)  A  fit  of  coughing,  severe 
and  strangling,  brings  forth  the  membrane  usually  along  with  the  white, 

I glairy,  adhesive  sputa  of  simple  bronchitis,  or  there  may  be  a  little 
haemoptysis.  Eelief  is  immediate,  and  lasts  till  there  is  a  fresh  accumu- 
lation and  another  exacerbation,  followed  by  the  same  phenomena  of 
detachment,  expulsion,  and  relief.  Several  such  paroxysms  may  occur  in 
I  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  characteristic  expectoration  (sometimes  called  bronchial  polypi)  was 
I  described  by  Euysch  and  Morgagni,  and  is  figured  by  Cheselden  in  his 
j  Anatomy  (1722).    Two  forms  are  described  by  Michaelis  and  Cheyne 
1  {Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Vol.  IV.,  1803)— (1.)  A  moulded  coagulum 
of  blood;  (2.)  a  condensed,  lamellated,  solid,  or  tubular  membrane;  a  form  of 
;  fibrinous  exudation  where  the  blood-corpuscles  escape  along  with  the  liquor 
i  sanguinis,  as  in  some  cases  of  pericarditis  and  pleurisy  (Watson,  Peacock). 
It  may  be  expelled  in  shreds,  or  in  the  form  of  oblong  or  rounded  bodies, 
'  sometimes  as  large  as  a  filbert,  which,  when  macerated  in  water,  gradually 
li  unfold  into  a  stem  and  branches ;  or  they  are  expelled  as  cylindrical  casts 
!'  of  the  bronchi,  varying  in  diameter  from  one-eighth  to  three-eighths  of  an 
finch  at  the  base  of  the  cast,  and  from  one  to  three  or  four  inches  in 
length,  with  small,  divergent  branches  and  minute  terminal  points,  resem- 
(bling  some  vegetable  roots  with  their  radicles  or  rootlets.    As  many  as 
ten  distinct  subdivisions  have  been  seen.    They  come  from  as  low  down 
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as  tlie  second,  third,  and  fourth  lironchial  ramifications.  They  are  of  a 
dull  white  colour,  or  occasionally  brownish,,  from  the  admixture  of  blood. 
They  seem  to  have  heen  de])osited  or  exuded  in  successive  layers,  and  are 
comjDosed  of  tough,  concentric,  fibro-membranous  laminae,  betw^  which 
a  fine  probe  can  be  passed.  The  main  stem  is  sometimes  solid  and  some- 
times hollow ;  or  portions  may  be  solid  and  others  hollow.  The  number 
of  casts  expectorated  may  be  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  a  day  for  several 
months.  Microscopically,  these  casts  are  of  uniform  structure,  of  parallel 
and  nearly  straight  fibres,  which  are  the  edges  of  laminaj  concentrically 
arranged  and  intermixed  with  numerous  rounded  bodies  about  the  size  of 
blood-corpuscles.  Acetic  acid  produces  expansion  and  partial  solution  of 
the  laminae,  but  has  no  evident  action  upon  the  corpuscles.  Towards 
the  termination  of  the  minutest  ramifications  of  the  casts  there  are  found 
compound  granular  cells  mixed  with  irregular  clusters  of  oil  globules  and 
ovoid  bodies,  containing  pigmentary  matter  (Bristowe,  Trans.  Path.  Soc, 
Vol.  v.,  1864),  showing  that  the  lymphy  6xudation  has  commenced  to 
undergo  degenerative  changes. 

In  some  cases  the  expectoration  of  plastic  membrane  ceases  after  a  few 
days,  and  recovery  is  rapid  and  good.  In  others,  the  acute  symptoms 
abate,  but  false  membrane  continues  to  be  occasionally  ex^jelled  for  several 
weeks,  with  intervals  of  comfort,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  apparent  good 
health.  The  cougliing  paroxysms  are  often  brought  on  by  excitement  or  exer- 
tion. Cases  are  recorded  where  this  disorder  has  lasted  during  one,  two,  three, 
or  more  years,  either  continuously  or  at  certain  seasons.  In  the  chronic  form 
the  general  appearance  is  unhealthy;  the  patients  habitually  short-breathed 
and  pallid,  with  livid  cheeks  and  lips,  and  incurvated  nails  (Clymer). 

(d.)  Dilatation  of  the  Bronchi — Bronchiectasis — comes  on  insidiously ;  but 
gradually  symptoms  of  broncliitis  become  well  marked.  The  most 
characteristic  symptoms  are  the  odour  of  the  hreath,  the  characters  of  the 
sputum,  and  the  cougJi.  The  fetor  of  the  breath  is  diflferent  from  that  of 
gangrene,  and  is  not  present  in  all  cases,  or  not  till  decomposition  of  the 
bronchial  secretion  has  taken  place.  Blood  may  be  expectorated  with 
the  sputum,  sometimes  in  large  quantities,  as  in  phthisis,  at  other  times 
merely  in  streaks  over  the  expectoration.  Cough  is  frequent,  and  occurs 
in  paroxysms,  but  is  moist,  soft,  and  usually  quite  painless.  After  cough- 
ing, large  quantities  of  the  sputum  are  brought  up  mth  difficulty. 
Exertion  induces  dyspnea.  The  physical  signs  depend  on  the  form,  si^e, 
and  extent  of  the  dilatations.  Inspection  may  show  depression  over  the 
affected  part  of  the  lung.  Tlie  application  of  the  hand  may  detect  increased 
fremitus.  Auscultation  gives  varied  sounds — cavernous  moist  rales,  some- 
times gurgling;  and  the  site  of  these  sounds  aids  to  distinguish  tliem 
from  those  of  phthisis,  as  well  as  the  history  and  progress  of  tie  case. 
Perforation  of  the  pleura,  empyema,  or  pneumothorax  may  prove  fatal ; 
or  death  may  result  from  exliaustion  due  to  the  constant  discharge  of  the 
sputum  A  peculiar  febrile  disturbance,  resembling  scpticaimia,  may  also 
terminate  life.  Unfortunately,  the  tendency  is  to  a  fatal  result;  but 
recovery  may  take  place — (1.)  From  cretification  of  the  contents  of  tk' 
dilated  tubes,  and  the,  comersion  of  their  walls  into  a  sort  of  fibrous  capsule ; 
(2.)  from  'j}enetration  of  tlw  pleura  and  thoradc  parietcs,  arid  dischargA  of  Hie 
contents  outwards.    The  disease  is  probably  hereditary  and  constitutionaL  ( 
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Prognosis. — The  duration  of  acute  bronchitis  is  uncertain.  It  may- 
terminate  in  a  few  days,  ceasing  with  the  cold  weather  that  ushered  it  in ; 
or  its  duration  is  long,  and  is  with  difficulty  recovered  from.  It  often 
lays  the  foundation  of  other  diseases,  which  may  ultimately  destroy  the 
^latient.  In  old  persons  it  generally  returns  every  winter,  or  lasts  with 
intermissions,  during  the  whole  year,  becoming  a  chronic  ailment. 

The  course  of  ccqnllary  hroncltitis  is  rapid.  In  children  it  may  last  from 
three  to  six  days ;  in  adults  from  a  few  days  ta  two  weeks;  in  old  persons 
it  rarely  exceeds  a  week  after  the  acute  symptoms  have  set  in.  In  young 
children  it  is  apt  to  come  on  very  insidiously,  the  symptoms  being 
like  those  of  an  ordinary  catarrhal  affection,  exciting  little  attention, 
although  there  may  be  distinctive  signs  present  from  the  outset — drooping, 
pallid  face,  quickened  lireathing,  and  fits  of  coughing,  preceded  and 
followed  by  wheezing.  Dyspnoea  suddenly  appears,  and  chest-exploration 
shows  extensive  capillary  bronchitis.  In  jmlmonary  emjjhysema  of  long 
standing,  with  extensive  vesicular  dilatation,  intercurrent  localised  capillary 
bronchitis  is  very  apt  to  happen ;  but  it  never  becomes  general,  and 
though  for  a  time  aggravating  the  symptoms  of  the  original  disorder,  is 
not  a  serious  affection.  Otherwise  the  prognosis  generally  is  unfavoiu'able, 
especially  when  capillary  bronchitis  supervenes  upon  any  existing  disorder 
which  limits  the  respiratory  area,  and  when  in  such  cases  it  is  general. 
In  infancy  and  old  age  it  is  commonly  fatal. 

In  plastic  bronchitis  the  prognosis  depends  upon  the  presence  and  nature 
of  pidmonary  disease.  The  acute  form  of  plastic  bronchitis  runs  its  course 
rapidly  to  a  happy  or  fatal  issue.  In  adults,  however  alarming  or  urgent 
the  symptoms  may  be,  the  ailment  usually  ends  in  recovery,  particularly 
when  the  false  membrane  is  freely  exjiectorated ;  or  it  may  pass  into 
chronic  bronchitis,  with  occasional  exacerbations,  which  subside  after 
membranous  expectoration.  When  the  genera^  and  local  symptoms  are 
slight  at  the  outset,  the  disorder  is  apt  to  be  of  longer  duration. 

Diagnosis  is  mainly  as  regards  the  presence  of  cajnllary  bronchitis  and 
,  'immonia.  From  simple  acute  bronchitis  it  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
-jcneral  symptoms  and  pliysical  signs.  Acute  bronchitis  is  nearly  always 
preceded  by  symptoms  of  "  a  cold,"  and  its  course  is  downwards  and 
peripheral,  the  proximal  larger  bronchi  being  first  invaded,  and  afterwards 
tlie  smaller  distal  ones.  In  capillary  bronchitis  the  morbid  action  begins 
in  the  minute  tubes  near  the  external  surface  of  the  lung,  and  extends  in 
an  inverse  direction — towards  the  large  bronchial  branches.  The  extreme 
frequency  of  the  respiration  in  capillary  bronchitis  is  another  distinction. 
In' ordinary  bronchitis  it  is  not  usually  much  hurried.  The  sputa  are 
haracteristic.  Capillary  bronchitis  may  supervene  upon  and  complicate 
simple  bronchitis.  It  is  of  much  practical  importance  to  distinguish  the 
l^wo  disorders,  both  as  regards  prognosis  and  therapeutics.  The  initial 
khill  is  much  less  constant  in  capillary  bronchitis  than  in  pneumonia,  rarely 
pnaunting  in  the  former  to  more  than  shivering,  and  there  is  reason  to 
peHeve  that  the  body-temperature  is  never  so  high.  In  the  bronchial 
lisorders  the  debility  is  earlier,  the  physiognomy  different — more  anxious 
|nd  hvid,  the  respirations  quicker,  the  feeble  reaction  greater,  and  the 
puta,  when  present,  distinctive.  Pneumonia  is  commonly  unilateral, 
lapiliary  bronchitis  bilateral.    The  physical  signs  of  the  two  affections  are 
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unlike,  especially  those  shown  by  auscultation,  the  characteristic  rhonchus 
of  each  affection  having  individual  qualities.  When  collapse  of  the 
lobules  has  taken  place  in  capillary  bronchitis,  the  differential  physical 
diagnosis  may  be  less  marked ;  but  even  here  the  rational  symptoms  and 
the  presence  and  diffusion  of  the  symmetrical  pathognomonic  rhonchus 
should  prevent  error.  Occasionally  a  case  of  acute  phthisis  is  met  with 
that  at  first  sight  bears  some  resemblance,  in  the  objective  symptoms,  to 
capillary  bronchitis ;  but  physical  exploration,  and  a  history  of  tuberculosis, 
Avill  indicate  the  real  nature  of  the  disease. 

In  plastic  hroncUtis  there  is  subcrepitant  rhonchus,  but  it  is  limited,  and 
never  general;  and  the  expectoration  of  plastic  membrane  in  rounded 
pellets  or  cylindrical  casts  is  really  the  only  distinctive  symptom  of  this 
disorder.  The  distinguishing  signs  between  plastic  and  capillary  hronchitis 
are  sufficiently  marked,  the  former  being  generally  localised  in  one  lung 
and  one  region,  while  the  latter  is  symmetrical,  and  shows  a  great 
tendency  to  extend ;  the  subcrepitant  rhonchus,  when  met  with  in  plastic 
bronchitis,  is  limited;  in  capillary  bronchitis  it  is  diffused.  From  pseudo- 
membranous croup  and  diphtheria  it  is  distinguished  by  the  local 
symptoms  and  physical  signs,  as  well  as  by  the  character  of  the  false 
membranes  expelled. 

Treatment. — (a.)  In  acute  bronchitis. — General  bleeding  uniformly 
Aveakens  the  patient.  In  severe  cases  of  acute  bronchitis  some  blood  may 
be  taken  from  the  chest,  with  great  caution  not  to  take  too  much,  either 
by  cupping  between  the  shoulders  or  by  leeches,  and  in  general  from  ten 
to  twelve  ounces  are  sufficient.  It  is  only  in  extensive  congestion  of 
venous  circulation  threatening  asphyxia,  that  general  blood-letting  is 
imperative.  Next  to  blood-letting,  tartarised  antimony,  administered  in 
solution  in  doses  of  a  sixth  or  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  every  three  or  four  hours, 
conduces  to  free  secretion,  and  generally  to  mitigate  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  Digitalis  is  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  antimonial  treatment.  When 
the  expectoration  becomes  thicker  and  less  copious,  the  antimony  may  be 
decreased,  and  squills,  or  ipecacuanha,  with  jmregoric,  given.  After  this  a 
blister  should  be  applied  to  the  chest ;  and  on  its  removal  a  large  linseed 
poultice  should  be  placed  over  the  blistered  part,  and  continued  for  many 
hours.  The  l)owcls  should  be  freely  evacuated  by  a  purgative  dose  of 
calomel,  combined  with  compiound  jalap  powder,  and  they  should  subsequently 
be  kept  in  regular  and  gentle  action  by  some  neutral  salt,  such  as  sulpJiate 
of  magnesia  in  the  liquor  ammonim  acetatis,  combined  at  the  same  time  wiih 
some  nitrate  of  potass.  The  neutral  citrates,  tartrates,  or  acetates  of  the  alkahes  | 
are  useful  eliminating  remedies.  I 

After  the  severe  symptoms  at  the  outset  have  been  subdued,  expectora-  j 
tion  should  be  promoted  by  squills,  ipecacuanha,  and. tartar  emetic,  combined; 
with  hyoscyamus  or  coniura.  Opium  in  narcotic  doses  (/.  e.,  above  a  grain)  i^  ^ 
inadmissible,  because  its  tendency  is  to  paralyse  the  action  of  the  mucous,' 
passages  in  eliminating  secretion.  After  secretion  Ims  begun  to  diminish,  ii: 
acute  cases  opium  may  be  prescribed  with  benefit  in  stimulant  doses,  in  th(  ■ 
form  of  solution  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  added  at  bedtime  to  the  doses  o^ 
the  cough  mixtures  so  usually  administered.  (See  under  "Cold  _  o 
"  Catarrh,"  p.  703,  ante.)  If  the  disease  shows  a  disposition  to  pass  int<i 
the  chronic  stage,  quinine,  with  squills  and  conium,  may  be  administered,  o| 
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a  draught  containing  full  doses  of  cincJiona,  tvith  Jive  grains  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  or  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  thirty  or  forty 
minims  of  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  (^Friar's  balsam),  or  of  the  balsam 
of  Peru,  will  generally  facilitate  expectoration  and  relieve  the  dyspnoea. 
If  a  "  hearty  cough  "  is  not  attended  by  easy  and  free  expectoration,  but 
the  chest  remains  loaded,  stimulant  expectorants  may  be  given  in  aid  of 
other  remedies,  such  as  the  decoction  of  senega,  or  the  mistura  ammoniaci 
(Fuller).  The  patient  throughout  the  treatment  should  remain  in  a 
room  where  the  air  is  kept  moist  by  the  evaporation  of  boiling  water 
from  large  flat  dishes  near  the  bed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  should 
be  maintained  at  63°  to  68°  Fahr.  Alike  in  acute  and  in  chronic  cases, 
iodide  of  potassium  is  of  great  service.  It  has  a  marked  effect  in  reducing 
the  frequency  of  the  respirations.  It  is  best  prescribed  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  if  cough  is  very  troublesome,  tincture  of  belladonna  and 
ipecacuanha  wine  may  be  added. 

(5.)  In  chronic  bronchitis,  especially  in  patients  who  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  journey  of  life,  a  lower  tone  of  the  system  pre- 
vails. A  greater  laxity  of  aerian  membrane — particularly  with  excessive 
secretion,  often  muco-purulent — characterises  them ;  and  after  blistering 
and  poulticing  the  chest  repeatedly  with  linseed  and  mustard  poultices, 
the  treatment  in  general  should  be  more  tonic.  The  comphwated  mixture 
ox  paregoric  and  stimulant  expectorant  remedies  are  indicated  for  occasional, 
but  not  for  constant  use.  Stimulating  embrocations  may  be  rubbed  not 
only  over  the  chest,  both  before  and  behind,  but  along  the  sides  of  the 
neck. 

A  liniment  composed  of  the  following  ingredients  was  extensively 
employed  by  the  late  Drs.  Graves  and  Stokes  in  the  Meath  Hospital, 
Dublin  :— 

R.  Spt.  Terebinthince,  giii.;  Acid.  Acet.  jiv. ;  Yitelli  Ovi,i.;  Aq.  Rosce, 
siiss.;  01.  Limon.,  misce. 

It  is  to  be  applied  as  a  rubefacient,  morning  and  evening,  when  it 
generally  reddens  the  skin  and  produces  small  pimples.  In  several  cases 
the  secretion  of  the  kidneys  is  increased  during  its  use  (Maclachlan). 
Of  tonic  remedies  most  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  influence  of  nux 
vomica,  iron,  and  quinine,  in  the  form  of  a  syrup  composed  of  the  phosphates 
of  strychnia,  of  iron,  and  of  quinia  ;  so  that,  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  three 
times  a  day,  each  dose  shall  contain  the  thirty-second  part  of  a  grain  of 

;  phosphate  of  strychnia,  and  one  grain  respectively  of  the  phosphates  of  iron  and 
quinia.  (Forfuula  for  the  preparation  of  this  compound,  see  p.  1099,  Vol.  I.) 
The  inhalation  of  slightly  irritant  vapours  has  a  beneficial  effect,  as  of 
vinegar,  turpentine,  chlorine,  and  iodine.    Of  the  fetid  gums,  ammoniac  in 

I  particular  is  a  useful  remedy.    An  emulsion  of  gum  ammoniac  in  diluted 

j  Mi'fric  acid,  is  a  combination  from  which  beneficial  results  are  obtained. 
The  following  is  a  formula  for  its  prescription — namely,  an  hundred  and 
twenty  grains  of  the  gum  ammoniac  dissolved  in  two  fluid  drachms  of  diluted 
nitric  acid  and  twelve  ounces  of  water,  compose  a  mixture  of  which  an  ounce 
may  be  given  in  gruel  or  barley-water  three  times  a  day  (Easton,  Glasgow 

pfed.  Journ.,  Oct.  1,  1863).    It  may  also  be  advantageous  to  administer 
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astringent  remedies,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  is  tannic  add,  in  doses  of 
one  to  three  grains  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  or  the  oU  of  cubebs  to  the 
extent  of  ten  drops  three  or  four  times  a  day  on  a  piece  of  sugar  (see 
under  treatment  of  "  Phthisis  "). 

Acute  bronchitis  is  apt  to  be  latent  in  old  people,  and  to  be  complicated 
with  gastric  or  gastro-enteric  inflammation  (Maclachlan).  The  stimu- 
lants of  food  (by  enema  in  the  form  of  soup,  without  salt,  if  unable  to  be 
taken  by  the  mouth)  and  of  alcohol  are  the  main  remedies  necessary  from 
the  very  beginning.  Abstinence  .cannot  be  enforced  with  safety.  Leeches 
must  be  applied  to  the  pained  gastric  region.  When  the  disease  is  associ- 
ated with  a  tendency  to  gout,  colchiam  must  be  given.  "  It  allays  the 
cough,  promotes  the  flow  of  urine,  keeps  up  a  regular  alvine  dischai^e, 
and  can  be  given  much  more  generally  than  squills,  because  it  does  not 
produce  that  feverishness  which  results  from  the  use  of  the  latter  remedy, 
and  can  therefore  be  employed  where  there  is  considerable  fever"  (Forbes). 
It  recjuires  to  be  administered  with  great  caution  in  the  aged  and  infirm 
(Maclachlan).  In  the  protracted  bronchitic  aff"ections  of  the  aged, 
diuretics  are  of  great  service.  The  following  formulae  are  recommended 
by  Drs.  Maclachlan  and  Stokes. 

B.  Decocti  Senegce,  f~yV\y;  Potassce  Nitratis,  gr.  iii.;  Tind.  Camph. 
Comp.  vel  Tinct.  Conii,  ni_xx. ;  Spiriti  ^Etheris  J\fitr.,  f7)SS.;  Oxymellis 
Scilke,  f7)Ss.    Fiaut  haustus  ter  die  summendus  (Maclachlan). 

R.  Liq.  Ammon.  Acet.,  Jjiii.;  Potassce  Acetatis,  gr.  xx.;  A  cell  Scillce,  f^ss.; 
Spirit.  JiJth.  Nitr.,f7)Ss.;  Tinct.  Camph.  Co.,  n|_xx.;  Mist.  Campk,  7,vi.; 
Syrupi  Aurant.,  ^i.  (Maclachlan).    Fiat  liaustus  ter  die  summendus. 

R.  Decocti  Senegrn,  5V.;  Tinct.  Camph.  Co.  Tinct.  Scillce,  a  a  3ii-j  Syrupi 
Tolut.,  3iv.    Sumat  3SS.  vel.  3i.  ter  die  (Stokes,  Maclachlan). 

When  gastric  irritation  prevails,  the  administration  of  balsam.s,  gum 
resins,  and  terebinthine  remedies  must  be  suspended. 

(c.)  In  capillary  bronchitis  the  treatment  must  be  strictly  conservative ; 
spoliative  remedies  lessen,  if  they  do  not  destroy,  the  chances  of  recovery. 
The  tendency  to  death  is  by  apnosa,  from  the  imperfect  oxygenation  of  the 
blood — the  area  of  available  respiratory  surface  being  greatly  diminished, 
both  from  the  morbid  state  of  the  minute  bronclii  and  the  accumulation 
of  diseased  products  in  them.     The  patient  must  be  properly  and 
adequately  nourished.    Stimulants  are  often  required,  and  tonics  should 
be  early  administered.    The  chest  must  be  covered  with  hot  poultices,  ; 
and  an  oil-silk  jacket  worn  over  them.    Dry-cupping  has  seemed  to  give  j 
relief  to  urgent  symptoms.    The  muriate  of  ammonia — two  grains  every  j 
two  hours — either  alone  or  iii  combination  with  tlie  chlorate  of  potash  :  j 
and  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  has  long  had  a  certain  reputation  in  capillary , 
bronchitis,  especially  in  the  later  stages.  _  ' 

(d.)  In  bronchiectasis  opiates  are  required  to  relieve  cough;  balsamic, 
remedies  (tolu,  tar,  benzoin,  turpentine,  copaiha,  cubebs)  and  astringents,  like| 
catechu  or  rhatany,  with  the  use  of  counter-irritants  and  the  inhalation  o;, 
variously  medicated  vapours,  are  all  useful  aids  in  ameliorating  the  con  | 
dition  of  the  patient.  Muriate  of  ammonia  and  the  alkalies  are  also  to  bi  | 
recommended.    Inhalation  of  disinfectants,  capable  of  being  so  used,  sucl ; 
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as  creasoie,  carlolic  acid,  sulphur  vapour,  turpentine,  and  the  like,  are  of  special 
service  (see  under  treatment  of  "  Phthisis  "). 

(e.)  Plastic  bronchitis. — In  the  acute  form,  muriate  of  ammonia  and  the 
alkalies  and  ioLlicle  of  potassium  may  be  given,  with  an  occasional  emetic, 
and  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  hot  water.  The  patient  should  be  care- 
fully protected  against  damp  and  sudden  changes  of  weather. 


PNEUMONIA. 

Latin  Eq.,  Peripneumonia;  French  Eq.,  Pneummie ;  German  Eq., 
hmgenentziindung — Syn.,  Pnsurnonie ;  Italian  Eq.,  Pneumoniiide. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which,  in  its  acute  sthenic  form.,  is 
often  complicated  by  constitutional  or  specific  diseases.    It  runs  a  definite  course, 
expressed  by  severe  febrile  symptoms,  tvhich  come  on  suddenly,  attaining  in  a  few 
hours  a  great  intensity,  but  which  may  undergo  a  no  less  sudden  abatement  or 
'  improvement  between  the  fifth  and  tenth  day,  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the 
I   disease  and  the  textures  implicated,  tchile  the  local  productive  results  of  inflam- 
j   motion  in  the  form  of  the  lung-lesion  are  yet  intense,  but  tvhich  are  eventually 
i!  removed.    The  natural  course  of  pneumonia  is  materially  modified  by  constitu- 
1   tional  m'  specific  diseases,  especially  if  any  organ,  such  as  the  kidney,  the  heart, 
\  or  the  liver,  is  involved ;  or  it  may  be  modified  by  the  secondary  contamination 
I  of  the  blood  by  absorption  of  lung-exudation  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease, 
\  tending  to  inflammation  of  the  other  lung,  to  pleurisy,  to  pericarditis,  or  to  blood- 
'  coagula  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  or  great  vessels. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Historical. — In  the  continental  cities  of  Europe  about 
]  eight  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  are  caused  by  pneumonia ;  and  while  about 
i  three  per  cent,  of  all  diseases  are  due  to  the  same  cause,  about  two  per  cent. 
I  of  all  cases  of  disease  in  hospital  are  referable  to  pneumonia.    It  is  of 
I  general  and  universal  prevalence,  subject  to  periodic  fluctuations,  appearing 
j:  as  if  it  were  epidemic.    The  only  variety  recognised  by  the  College  of 
1  Physicians  is  "lobular;"  and  the  term  "■secondary"  has  been  applied  to 
pneumonia  when  it  occurs  as  a  complication  of  other  disease.    On  the 
!  other  hand,  Niemeyer  regards  inflammation  of  the  lungs  as  of  three  kinds, 
[  namely  -. — (1.)  Croupous  pneumonia,  in  which  the  air-cells  are  involved  in  a 
I  morbid  process  identical  with  that  which  attacks  the  mucous  membrane 
\  of  the  larynx  in  tracheal  and  laryngeal  croup  {acute  pneumonia).  (2.) 
!  Catarrhal  pneumonia — a  process  intimately  related  to  that  already  described 
j  as  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis.    When  inflammation  affects  the  smaller  tubes 
{capillary  bronchitis),  the  disease  can  with  diflficiUty  be  separated  clinically 
from  catarrhal  pneumonia,  which  produces  an  augmented  secretion  and 
:  active  generation  of  pus-corpuscles,  but  in  which  no  coagulable  exudation 
!  is  formed.    In  the  forms  (1.)  and  (2.),  the  products  of  inflammation  are 
jl  thrown  out  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-cells, 
the  tissue  of  the  lung  itself  suffering  no  essential  change.    Dr.  Bristowe 
suggests  the  names  "-diffuse"  and  "patchy"  as  more  appropriate.  (3.) 
\hterstitial pneumonia,  when  the  inflammation  involves  the  walls  of  the  air- 
I  vesicles  and  the  interlobular  connective  tissue,  which  from  its  chronic 
oowse  is  sometimes  termed  chronic  pneumonia. 
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(b.)  Causation. — Sudden  chilling  when  the  body  is  overheated,  and  the 
influence  of  season,  are  the  most  obvious  causes.  The  largest  number  of 
cases  happen  in  February,  March,  April,  and  May,  during  protracted 
winters  and  the  prevalence  of  north-east  Avinds ;  but  opinions  are  divided 
as  to  the  influence  of  absolute  cold  in  producing  pneumonia.  It  may  be 
associated  with  an  acute  dyscrasia,  such  as  measles  and  ti/phns  fever ;  when 
it  has  obtained  the  name  of  "  secondary  pneumonia."  Its  prevalence  has 
often  been  observed  to  be  coincident  with  typhus  fever.  Pneumonia  is 
rare  before  five  years  of  age.  In  typhus  and  enteric  fever,  pneumonia  occurs 
as  a  local  lesion,  and  is  sometimes  named  "typhoid  pneumonia."  In 
another  class  of  cases,  characterised  by  hlood-poisoning  or  by  emhlism,  the 
lung  disease  is  a  secondary  result.  While  in  yet  another  class  of  cases,  as 
in  those  where  some  morbid  condition  of  the  constitution  prevails — as  in 
the  alcoholism  of  drunkards — a  primary  pneumonia  in  them  may  give  rise 
to  blood-poisoning  and  the  phenomena  of  pysemia,  by  the  sanious  decay  of 
the  exudation  and  its  re-absorption  during  resolution  or  its  passage  to  the 
left  side  of  the  heart. 

(c.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — (1.)  Croupous,  Acute  or  Diffuse  Pneumonia,  Lobar 
Pneumonia. — A  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  lung  is 
essential  to  a  perfect  appreciation  of  the  symptoms,  physical  signs, 
prognosis,  and  treatment  of  pneumonia.    In  all  forms  of  difi'use  inflamma- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  their  tissue  is  more  loaded  with  dark 
venous  blood  than  usual,  and  the  texture  is  more  easily  broken  down 
than  in  health.    Air,  however,  still  penetrates  the  air-cells,  and  con- 
sequently the  lung  still  crepitates,  swims  in  water,  and,  if  washed,  the 
colour  is  nearly  restored ;  but  it  is  doughy,  pits  on  pressure,  is  red  or 
livid,  and  heavier  than  the  normal  lung.    This  is  the  first  stage  of  pneu- 
monia— namely,  that  of  simple  engorgement,  which  may  terminate  by  resolu- 
tion, or  may  pass  to  more  complicated  and  dangerous  lesions.  When 
effusion  of  serum  succeeds,  the  lung  is  in  the  same  gorged  state,  and 
loaded  with  watery  fluid.    On  cutting  into  it  the  serous  fluid  mixed  with 
blood  streams  from  it  as  from  a  sponge.    A  lung  in  this  condition  no 
longer  crepitates,  and  its  bulk  is  enlarged.    It  may  be  seen  to  have  taken 
the  impression  of  the  ribs,  and  it  does  not  collapse  when  the  chest  is 
opened.    It  is  now  technically  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  red  hepalisation,  or 
red  softening  ;  for,  although  firm,  its  texture  has  lost  its  natural  toughness, 
cohesion,  and  resistant  power.    This  is  the  so-called  second  stage  of  pneu-  | 
monia.    The  diseased  part  readily  breaks  up  by  a  thrust  of  the  finger  into  J 
its  substance.    Up  to  this  point  the  description  of  the  morbid  anatomy  is  ; 
common  to  the  extreme  stage  of  bronchial  catarrh,  capillary  bronchitis, , 
and  the  commencement  of  acute,  diftuse,  or  croupous  pneumonia.  In  some ; 
cases  the  productive  eff'ects  of  inflammation  (commonly  called  exudation) 
are  very  large  in  quantity,  mixed  with  blood,  and  the  more  fluid  portion^ 
can  be  readily  jiressed  out  of  the  lung.    In  other  cases  the  exudatior; 
seems  to  form  an  integi-al  part  of  the  lung,  which  then  becomes  so  solicf 
that,  if  cut,  it  represents  a  portion  of  liver  or  spleen.    It  contains  in  th< 
diseased  part  little  or  no  air ;  does  not  crepitate  nor  float  in  water ;  i 
cannot  be  injected,  while  its  texture  is  easily  broken  down  and  penetrato 
by  the  finger.    It  is  still  enlarged  or  swollen,  and  does  not  collapse  whc 
the  chest  is  opened.    It  varies  in  colour  from  a  reddish  brown  or  dec 
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dull  red  to  a  violet  hue,  and  is  generally  darker  in  the  aged  than  in  the 
adult.  When  the  lung  is  more  acutely  inflamed,  the  bronchial  tubes  are 
red,  and  greatly  inflamed  (Broncho-jMeumonia). 

The  most  commonly  acute  form  of  pneumonia  in  adults  is  that  which 
suddenly  attacks  an  extensive  portion  of  lung,  usually  commencing  at  the 
root,  from  which  it  uniformly  diffuses  itself,  first  to  the  lower  lobe,  pass- 
ing thence  upwards — so  that  the  entire  lung  may  participate  in  the 
process.  When  it  extends  into  the  other  lung,  the  condition  constitutes  a 
double  pneumonia.  When  the  air  has  disappeared  from  the  air-vesicles,  they 
are  seen  to  be  filled  by  small  firm  plugs  of  coagulable  fibrine,  coloured  red 
by  blood  (hence  croupous  pneumonia),  which  extend  into  the  extremities  of 
the  bronchi.  This  new  material  renders  the  lung  heavy.  It  sinks  in 
water,  does  not  crepitate,  is  dense  to  the  touch,  but  is  at  the  same  time 
tender  and  friable  in  texture.  When  cut  into  sections  the  surfaces  appear 
granular,  in  consequence  of  the  fibrinous  plugs  swelling  out  the  air-vesicles, 
to  the  walls  of  which  they  firmly  adhere.  This  firmness  of  section, 
rigidity,  friability,  and  granular  aspect,  with  redness  and  condensation, 
has  obtained  the  name  of  hepatisation  of  lung.  The  microscope  shows  that 
a  very  active  formation  of  new  cells  takes  place  in  the  air-cavities,  which, 
no  doubt,  spring  from  the  epithelium ;  and  when  resolution  sets  in,  fatty 
disintegration  jjrecedes  that  sanitary  process. 

When  purulent  cell-formation  and  infiltration  occurs,  pus  becomes 
prominent,  and  may  be  either  infiltrated  or  limited,  as  if  contained  in  an 
abscess — abscess  of  the  lung.  Infiltration  is  by  far  the  most  common ;  and 
although  this  form  of  lesion  may  occur  suddenly,  foUomng  serous  infiltra- 
tion in  unhealthy  persons,  or  during  the  jirogress  of  general  diseases,  yet  it 
more  generally  follows  red,  hepatisation.  In  this  latter  case  the  pulmonary 
tissue,  red,  dense,  compact,  and  impermeable  to  air,  i^asses  to  a  grey 
colour,  and  is  termed  grey  hepatisation,  or  grey  softening.  The  structure  in 
other  respects  of  either  form  of  hepatisation  appears  to  be  the  same ;  for 
the  same  granulations,  white  or  grey  or  red,  are  found.  There  are  instances, 
i  however,  in  which  these  granulations  are  wanting,  when  a  grey  smooth 
I  surface  only  is  observed.  Hence  the  granular  and  non-granular  forms  of 
li  hepatisation  described  by  some  authors.  In  aged  persons  the  granulations 
I  of  a  pneumonic  lung  are  much  larger  than  in  the  adult,  depending  on  the 
j  increased  size  of  the  air-cells  in  persons  of  advanced  life  (MM.  Hourmann, 
I  Dechambre,  and  Dr.  Maclachlan).  Hepatisation  in  old  people,  with 
\  granulation,  is  nearly  four  times  more  common  than  non-granular  or  plani- 
{ farm  hepatisation  (Maclachlan,  1.  c,  p.  279).  In  the  grey,  as  in  the  red 
I  hepatisation,  the  tissue  is  easily  torn,  and  the  quantity  of  pus  infiltrated  is 
jl  sometimes  so  great  that,  on  cutting  into  the  lung,  pus  readily  flows  from 
|it :  at  other  times  the  pus  will  not  flow  on  a  simple  incision,  but  exudes 
by  compression.  The  lung  is  solid  and  impermeable  to  air.  It  sinks  in 
water,  and  has  ceased  to  crepitate.  The  interspersion  of  red  and  dark 
|:  points  gives  a  granite-like  appearance  to  the  section  of  a  lung  wdiich  is  in 
la  state  of  grey  hepatisation;  and  it  is  then  more  friable  than  in  red  hepatisa- 

i'tion.    The  finger  sinks  into  the  grey  portions  upon  the  least  pressure,  and 
when  squeezed  it  breaks  into  a  pulp. 
(2.)  Catarrhal,  Patchy,  or  Lobular   Pneumonia — Broncho-pineumonia — is 
jalways  preceded  by  catarrhal  bronchitis,  and  may  be  a  form  of  capillary 
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bronchitis  extending  to  the  air-cells;  hence,  many  of  its  features  are 
similar  and  imdistinguishable  from  capillary  bronchitis  (q.  v.,  p.  7l2).  It 
is  often  a  complication  of  measles  and  of  hooping-cough.  It  is  the  form 
to  which  the  name  or  variety  of  lolndar  pneumonia  has  been  applied,  because 
the  lesions  are  limited  to  lobules,  and  are  disseminated  or  insulated  in 
patches  in  contra-distinction  to  the  acute  or  croupous  form,  which  is  diffuse 
and  affects  whole  lobes.  The  lesion  is  widely  spread,  and  is  recognised  by 
the  scattered,  condensed  foci  of  inflamed  tissue,  chiefly  abounding  towards 
the  periphery,  where  they  are  more  or  less  wedge-shaped.  On  section, 
these  condensed  portions  have  a  smooth  homogeneous  appearance,  without 
the  granular  characteristics  of  acute  or  croupous  pneumonia.  They  are 
impervious  to  air ;  and  a  dilated  bronchole,  filled  with  tenacious  secretion, 
may  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  them. 

(3.)  Chronic  or  Interstitial  Pneumonia,  Cirrhosis  of  Lung,  Fibroid  Phthisis. — 
The  little  connective  tissue  which  pervades  the  lung  is  the  principal 
texture  involved,  so  that  a  hyperplasia  or  growth  of  its  substance  takes 
place  (cirrhosis),  but  the  whole  parenchyma  is  extensively  implicated — 
resulting  (1.)  in  augmentation  of  the  substance  of  the  lung,  with  compres- 
sion of  the  air  spaces,  and  (2.)  contraction  of  the  new  material.  Inter- 
stitial pneumonia  scarcely  ever  occurs  as  an  independent  lesion.    It  is 
usually  the  result  of  prolonged  irritation,  as  from  the  inhalation  of  iron  or 
steel  filings,  fine  dust  of  coal  or  other  substances,  which  establishes  a 
bronchitis,  followed  by  the  induration  peculiar  to  this  chronic  form  of 
pneumonia.    Before  contraction  of  the  new  material  commences,  the  lung 
is  solidified,  void  of  air,  hyper^mic  and  red,  or  of  a  pale  bluish-grey  coloui., 
After  contraction  has  begun,  bands  or  condensed  masses  of  tissue  nm  j 
through  the  pulmonary  substance,  which  contain  much  pigment,  and  grate  j 
like  cartilage  under  the  knife.    It  is  the  material  which  forms  the  walls 
of  old  cavities  and  of  abscesses  of  the  lung.    It  is  usually  an  affection  of  j 
middle  and  advanced  life,  and  is  frequently  met  with  among  spirit- 
drinkers.    It  has  sometimes  been  described  in  England  and  Americ; 
under  the  name  of  "fihroid  degeneration  of  the  lung."    It  has  been  regardec 
—  (1.)  As  a  variety  of  phthisis  (Bayley);  (2.)  as  a  result  of  unresolve* 
jmeumonia  (Addison);  (3.)  as  a  special  form  (interstitial)  of  pneumoni 
(Rokitansky,  Niemeyer);   (4.)  as  a  peculiar  growth  or  hypertropli( 
(WlLKs)  ;    (5.)    as  a  pulmonary    cirrhosis    (Feltz)  ;    (6.)   as  fibroi, 
degeneration  of  the  lung  (Clark,  Clymer,  Sultan).    In  general  botj 
lungs  are  affected;  and  i|  only  one,  generally  it  is  the  left  that  suffer 
commencing  in  the  upper  lobes.    It  occurs  as  a  nodular  growth,  or  as , , 
diffused  fibrous  tissue  develojiment.    Cavities  are  apt  to  form,  whi, 
constant  cough,  with  expectoration  and  gradual  waste,  brings  thedisea, 
iinder  07ie  form  of  pulmonary  phthisis  or  destructive  lung  disease,  to 
afterwards  considered,  the  progress  of  which  is  very  slow,  extending  ov^ 
several  months,  and  even  years.  ) 

The  loeight  of  jmeumonic  lungs  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  extcj- 
of  the  pulmonary  tissue  involved.  Grisolle  has  recorded  the  weight  oj 
hepatised  lung  as  high  as  5i  lbs.  An  average  excess  of  2  lbs.  over 
weight  of  the  opposite  sound  lung  has  been  found,  and  the  weight  of  p 
new  material  has  been  found  as  much  as  4  lbs.  3  oz.  The  right  lunjj> 
more  frequently  attacked  first  than  the  left ;  and  pneumonia  of  the  ri  ;t 
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lung  is  about  twice  as  frequent  as  pneumonia  of  the  left,  and  this  holds 
good  at  all  ages.  The  inferior  lobe  is  oftener  affected  than  the  superior, 
in  the  proportion  of  four  to  three ;  while  pneumonia  of  the  apex  is  two 
and  a  half  times  more  common  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  (Grisolle). 
Double  primary  pneumonia  is  very  rare.  The  formation  of  one  or  more 
abscesses  is  a  rare  termination ;  but  the  rarefied  condition  of  the  lung  in 
the  aged  "seems  to  favour  the  formation  of  small  abscesses,  which  are 
occasionally  seen  interspersed  through  the  red  and  grey  consolidated 
tissues,  as  if  certain  air-cells  had  broken  down  and  coalesced  during  the 
plastic  or  sujipurative  process,  and  formed  so  many  sacs  for  the  reception 
of  the  effused  or  secreted  matter." 

Symptoms. — The  characteristic  phenomena  of  pneumonia  in  the  majority 
of  cases  are  evolved  in  a  regular  and  consecutive  manner. 

1.  Acute,  Diffuse,  or  Croupous  Pneummia. — The  Course  of  the  Pyrexia  as 
Measured  hij  the   Thermometer  and  the  Pulse. — The  commencement  of 
primary  croupous  (acute)  pneumonia  is  marked  by  a  rigor  in  almost 
all  cases,  which  lasts  from  half  an  hour  to  several  hours  before  giving 
place  to  a  sensation  of  heat.    Nevertheless  body-temperature  is  appre- 
ciably elevated  during  this  algide  stage;  and  except  in  ague  and  pycemia 
rigors  of  equal  violence  to  those  in  pneumonia  are  not  met  with  in  any 
other  disease.     In  ague   and  pyaemia   the  rigors  are  repeated;  in 
pneumonia  the  rigor  is  not  repeated;  and  hence  it  marks  the  com- 
mencement whence  the  duration  of  the  disease  is  counted.    In  children, 
convulsions  may  take  the  place  of  rigor.    The  commencement  dates  from 
the  shivering,  and  four  hours  after  the  initial  rigor  the  temperature  has 
been  noted  as  high  as  102-5°  Fahr.  in  the  axilla;  and  eight  hours  later, 
/.e.,  twelve  hours  after  the  commencement  or  invasion,  it  has  risen  to  104° 
Fahr.  (Ziemssen).    The  elevation  of  temperature  rises  on  the  first  day 
even  to  103°  or  105°  Fahr.  (rarely  higher),  and  is  accompanied  by 
I  acceleration  of  pulse,  and  by  increase  of  thirst.    The  face  is  flushed,  pain 
lis  felt  in  the  back  and  loins,  with  soreness  of  limbs  and  joints.  By 
jl  the  third  day  the  patient  is  intensely  febrile,  with  flushed  cheeks,  constant 
I  cough,  viscid  bloody  expectoration,  characteristic  of  pneumonia,  hurried 
"breathing,  with  crepitation  and  bronchial  respiration.    The  fever  is  never 
a  continued  one,  but  remittent  or  sub-remittent — /.  e.,  the  daily  exacer- 
liations  and  remissions  may  be  considerable,  varying  from  7'5°  Fahr.  to 
1'80°  Fahr.;  or  may  be  so  slight  as  not  to  exceed  from  0'4°  Fahr.  to  0*5° 
Fahr.  (Thomas  of  Leipsic).    The  temperature  is  lower  during  the  early 
iporning  hours ;  and  the  exacerbation  for  the  day  begins  in  the  course  of 
|lie  forenoon,  attaining  its  height  usually  in  the  afternoon,  when  in  bad 
lases  it  may  rise  to  105'8°  Fahr.,  or  even  to  107-7°  Fahr.    In  most  cases 
I  day  or  two  before  the  crisis  the  remission  increases.    The  progressive 
pcrease  of  temperature  rarely  continues  beyond  the  second  day;  for 
jenerally  about  that  time,  or  about  48  hours  after  the  initial  rigor,  the 
kaximum  of  temperature  is  reached.    During  the  third  to  fifth  days  the 
I'mperature  is  uniformly  high.    Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  day,  and 
j-iring  the  commencement  of  the  sixth,  the  thermometer  falls  sliglitly; 
:;id  during  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease,  it  makes  a  great 
l?scent.    The  fever  usually  ends  by  crisis  (a  sudden  and  rapid  defer- 
ijscence),  usually  accompanied  by  a  marked  action  of  some  eliminating 
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organ,  such  as  the  skin,  the  kidneys,  or  the  bowels.  Several  observations 
carefully  made  at  Netley  have  shown  an  elevation  of  temperature  in  the 
axilla  of  the  affected  side  greater  than  that  of  the  opposite  side.  The 
fever  of  pneumonia  has  the  following  peculiarities,  namely : — (1.)  The 
occurrence  of  isolated  brusque  elevations  and  intercurrent  falls  of  temperature, 
the  latter  of  which  are  in  direct  contrast  to  the  elevations.  (2.)  The 
continuous  high  temperature  lasts  as  long  as  the  process  set  up  in  the 
lungs  progresses,  which  is  seldom  less  than  three  days,  and  seldom 
longer  than  seven.  (3.)  Defervescence  in  the  majority  of  cases  begins 
late  in  the  evening,  and  takes  place  rapidly. 

The  Correlation  of  the  Fuhe  and  Temperature.— In  a  pneumonia  of  average 
severity,  the  pulse  usually  ranges  between  100  and  120  beats  in  a  minute, 
and  then  falls  to  90,  80,  or  70;  but  in  severe  cases,  when  the  temperatm'c 
is  very  high,  it  may  attain  a  frequency  of  130,  or  even  150,  or  more. 
At  the  outset  it  is  generally  large  and  full;  but  as  the  disease  progresses, 
it  becomes  small  and  soft,  from  depression  of  the  heart's  action  conse- 
quent on  the  blood-heat  and  secondary  l)lood-poisoning.  There  is  a 
connection  between  the  variations  of  the  pulse  and  temperature,  so  that 
either  simultaneously,  or  often  a  little  before  or  after,  a  fall  or  rise  in  the 
thermometer,  a  fall  or  rise  in  the  number  of  the  pulse  occurs.  The 
respirations  average  38  to  50  in  the  minute  during  the  first  four  days, 
according  to  the  amount  of  lung  whose  function  is  suspended.  They  do 
not  fall  nearly  so  much  as  the  temperature  and  the  imlse,  and  are  not 
nearly  so  good  an  indication  of  the  course  of  the  pyrexia. 

2.  Tlie  Course  of  the  Local  iMng-Symptoms. — There  is  considerable  crepita- 
tion, and  some  bronchial  respiration  in  the  pneumonic  lung.  The  hepatisa- 
tion  increases,  and  may  be  considerable  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days.  Its 
greatest  amount  is  either  at  the  period  of  defervescence  or  subsequent  to  it 
— the  number  of  respirations  being  even  greater  after  the  temperature 
and  pulse  commence  to  fall  than  before,  so  that  they  may  appear  rather 
to  run  parallel  with  the  amount  of  the  hepatisation  than  with  tJte  general  few. 
The  sputa  are  most  bloody  during  the  third  and  fourth  days  of  the  disease 
— less  florid  and  more  rusty  on  the  fifth  and  sixth — after  which  they 
become  less  viscid  and  free  from  blood  or  hsematine.  Pain  in  the  sidt 
seldom  exists  unless  the  pleura  is  affected.  It  consequently  indicates  ai 
additional  danger  (pleuro-imeumonia),  unless  it  disappears  i)xG  fouHh  o]\ 
fifth  day.  After  the  severdh  or  eighth  day  the  bronchial  respiration  begin , 
to  lessen,  and  ceases  by  about  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  day.  Harsi  ■  ^ 
respiration,  some  red:ux  crepitation,  and  a  little  sonorous  rale  may  be  lef , 
for  some  days  more. 

3.  The  Condition  of  other  Organs.— There  is  usually  supplementary 
breathing  in  the  other  lung,  in  which  there  may  be  some  slight  suspicioi  ^ 
bronchial  respiration,  if  it  too  is  about  to  be  attacked.    The  liver  may  I  ^ 
enlarged  or  tender,  and  the  conjunctiva}  slightly  yellow,  and  the  yellov 
ness  may  disapi)ear  at  convalescence.    There  is  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  ai 
dry  furred  tongue.    The  sl  in  may  act  profusely  throughout,  both  before  ai 
at  the  period  of  defervescence ;  the  bowels  are  usually  confined.   A  hit 
albumen  may  appear  in  the  urine  at  the  subsidence  of  the  intense  pyrex 

The  observations  of  the  late  Drs.  Parkes,  Wunderlicli,  and  others,  ha 
shown  that  the  so-called  physical  signs  of  pneumonia  are  inferior  m  val 
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to  those  afforded  by  accurate  observation  of  the  correlations  of  tempera- 
ture, pulse,  condition  of  the  urine,  and  tendency  to  crisis.  The  crisis  may 
occur  on  any  day  of  the  disease,  but  the  usual  dates  are  the  fourth,  sixth, 
or  seventh  day. 

The  Urine  in  Pneumonia. — As  to  normal  produds,  the  amount  of  wafer  is 
lessened  by  a  third  or  a  half,  most  marked  during  the  early  days ;  and 
dmng  the  stage  of  resolution  the  amount  of  water  increases.  The  urea 
is  greatly  increased  during  the  height  of  the  disease,  more  abundant  during 
the  day  than  during  the  night ;  and  in  larger  quantity  before  than  during 
resolution.  The  general  result  is  that  the  greatest  amount  of  urea  coincides 
with  the  highest  temperature,  and  that  it  arises  from  general  increased  meta- 

\  morphosis.  The  specific  gravity  is  high  (1025-1035),  partly  from  deficiency 
of  water,  and  partly  from  excess  of  urea ;  and  as  the  chloride  of  sodium  is 

I  absent,  the  specific  gravity  indicates,  pretty  accurately  the  amount  of  urea. 

Ij  Tlie  uric  acid  is  increased,  and  its  free  excretion  is  a  favourable  sign.  The 
urinepigment  is  increased  two  or  three  fold,  or  altered.    It  tints  the  urates, 

I  when  they  fall,  brown,  red,  or  carmine ;  generally  the  colour  of  the  urine 

j  is  of  a  deep  yellow-red  hue,  or  flame  colour.  The  chloride  of  sodium  is 
diminished,  or  is  entirely  absent  during  the  early  period,  or  at  the  com- 

I  mencement  of  hepatisation.  Even  Avhen  given  by  the  mouth  at  this  period 
it  will  not  pass  off"  as  in  health,  but  is  retained,  and  will  not  appear  in  the 
urine.  It  reappears  during,  or  rather  after  resolution,  but  it  does  not 
always  reappear  directly  resolution  commences.  It  may  be  retained  for 
some  days  [eight  or  ten),  after  which  it  is  poured  out  in  such  quantities  as 
to  raise  the  specific  gravity.  This  occurs  in  cases  where  there  is  little 
expectoration  and  no  purging,  although  the  water  of  the  urine  is  increasing 
and  the  urea  is  diminishing.  Fifteen  to  tiventy-five  grammes  may  be  thus 
passed  in  the  urine  during  twenty-four  hours-, ;  and  the  period  of  its 
increase  is  some  time  after  the  excretion  of  urea  has  reached  its  acme  and 
is  declining.  There  is  thus  ample  evidence  that  the  chlorine  has  been 
retained,  and  not  excreted  in  excess  through  the  skin ;  and  even  when 
,  hjclrochloric  acid  is  given,  no  chlorine  appears  in  the  urine.  Beale's  obser- 
vations also  prove  that  the  lung-exudation  is  very  rich  in  chlorides,  Avhich 
jiU'e  often  largely  excreted  in  the  sputa.  The  retention  of  the  chlorides 
[seems  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  development  of  the  lung-lesion 
lor  exudation ;  and  their  excretion  is  increased  during  its  absorption  and 
iflisappearance.  The  sulpiKuric  acid  is  increased  by  about  a  third.  The 
phosphoric  acid  and  the  free  acidity  are  lessened. 

I  'As  to  ahnormcU  p'oducts  in  the  urine. — They  are  chiefly,  (1.)  Bile-acids. 
-•)  Bile-pigment,  with  or  without  jaundice ;  and,  (3.)  Albumen  is  present 
ill  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  The  period  of  its  occurrence  is  variable  ; 
put  both  Weller  and  Parkes  agree  that  it  is  most  common  at  the 
jommencement  of  and  just  before  resolution — i.e.,  at  the  height  of  the 
,isease.  In  some  cases,  instead  of  being  increased,  the  urinary  solids  are 
jrSsened,  even  in  intensely  febrile  cases,  with  a  heightened  temperatm-e  of 
i>'e  or  six  degrees — a  result  of  retention,  and  not  of  diminished  excretion 
'66  Vol.  L,  p.  264,  et  seep)  In  such  cases  some  one  or  other  of  the 
Wlowing  events  happen  : — (1.)  At  a  later  period  a  large  amount  of  some 
[igredient  may  be  poured  out  by  the  urine,  although  the  febrile 'symptoms 
;ive  almost  or  entirely  gone — e.g.,  uric  acid — the  crisis  by  the  urine  of 
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the  older  physicians.  (2.)  Towards  convalescence  spontaneous  diarrhoea 
may  come  on.  (3.)  The  recoveries  are  not  so  rapid  as  in  cases  in  which 
the  urinary  excretion  is  large.  The  amount  of  the  urates,  indeed,  is  a 
good  guide  for  prognosis.  As  in  typhoid  fever  and  other  acute  affections, 
it  is  probable  that  the  products  of  metamorphosis  are  retained,  and  poison 
the  blood. 

The  leading  General  Smyptoms  of  the  several  forms  of  pneumonia  may 
be  stated  as  follow : — 

(1.)  Syinjjtoms  of  Acute,  Diffuse,  or  Croupous  Pneumonia. — In  about  a 
fourth  of  all  the  cases,  the  usual  initial  symptoms  of  a  threatening  illness 
prevail,  such  as  febrile  phenomena  or  bronchitis.  The  actual  invasion  is 
generally  marked  by  a  rigor,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  already 
described.  In  old  people  it  is  invariable.  Sharp  lancinating  pain  at  or 
near  the  nipple  of  the  affected  side,  is  an  early  and  most  common  symptom. 
Some  describe  the  seat  of  pain  as  at  the  i)oint  where  the  inflamed  lung 
comes  in  contact  with  the  thorax ;  but  oj)inions  are  exjjressed  of  the  most 
opposite  kind  with  regard  to  pain  in  pneumonia.  It  may  indicate  implica- 
tion of  the  pleura  (jileuro-pneumonia).  Simultaneously  with  the  rigors, 
shortness  of  breath  sets  in,  and  hurried  respiration  is  an  early  and  constant 
symptom — varying  from  thirty  to  sixty  in  a  minute  (which  latter  number 
is  rarely  exceeded),  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  lung  disabled.  In 
children  the  breathing  attains  the  greatest  frequency.  The  countenance, 
tongue,  and  lips  are  more  or  less  livid,  in  proportion  to  the  imperfect 
aeration  of  the  blood.  The  nostrils  are  dilated.  The  tongue  is  coated 
with  a  white  or  yellow  fur.  The  patient  inclines  to  lie  on  his  back  well 
supported  by  pillows.  Covgh,  hardly  ever  absent,  and  often  present  from 
the  very  beginning,  is  short,  dry,  ringing,  and  harsh.  At  an  early  period 
the  peculiar  viscid  adhesive  sputum,  at  first  scanty,  semifluid,  grey  and 
frothy,  begins  to  be  ejected.  It  maintains  sometimes  a  catarrhal,  yellow, 
or  white  appearance,  and  increases  in  viscidity.  It  almost  always  contains 
blood,  from  rupture  of  capillaries  and  extravasation  of  their  contents.  So 
viscid  are  the  sputa,  that  the  containing  vessel  may  be  everted  without 
the  sputa  falling  out,  being  highly  charged  with  albumen  and  mucin. 
Fibrinous  casts  of  the  minuter  bronchi  may  be  found  in  the  expectora- 
tion. Headache  usually  continues  throughout  the  attack,  frontal,  acute, 
lancinating,  or  constrictive.  It  is  generally  combined  with  sleeplessness, 
and  sometimes  slight  delirium.  It  is  at  its  worst  about  the  fourth  day, 
and  generally  begins  to  subside  as  the  fever  subsides,  about  the  seventh  I 
day.  j 

Physical  signs  are  to  be  ajDpreciated  by  inspection,  jmljyation,  mensuraUm,  j 
percussion,  and  auscultation.    The  physical  signs  in  the  adult  and  in  the  | 
aged  have  been  already  described,  to  some  extent,  in  connection  and  in  | 
correlation  with  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease.     During  the  fird  \ 
stage,  inspection  of  the  chest  shows  that  costal  movements  are  not  materially) 
diminished,  unless  the  motions  of  respiration  are  restrained  by  pain.  The  | 
natural  sounds  heard  on  percussion  of  the  chest  are  altered  (page  543,  f 
ante).   They  are  rendered  duller  tlian  natural,  while  the  bronchial  respira- 
tion undergoes  still  more  remarkable  alterations.    It  is  only  by  percussion 
and  auscultation  combined  that  the  existence  of  pneumonia  cau  be  deter- 
mined.    By  percussion  a  peculiar  resonance  may  be  emitted  from  that 
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portion  of  the  chest  at  which  pneumonia  is  beginning,  which  ceases  after 
the  commencement  of  exudation,  to  be  replaced  by  dulness  more  or  less 
marked  according  to  the  extent  of  the  lung  involved  (Fuller).  During 
1   the  period  of  invasion  in  the  aged,  the  chest  continues  to  sound  clear  over 
1   the  seat  of  the  impending  inflammation  ;  and  as  congestion  increases,  the 
lung  becoming  more  dense  and  less  permeable,  the  sound  emitted  on 
'   percussion  may  be  somewhat  duller;  but  in  general  there  is  no  appreciable 
Ij  alteration  till  the  second  stage  has  set  in  (Maclachlan),  when  the  signs 
I  elicited  by  percussion  depend  on  the  consolidation  of  the  tissues,  the 
[  amount  and  position  of  the  consolidated  part  in  relation  to  the  surface  of 
'  the  chest,  and  the  amount  of  intervening  healthy  lung.    If  the  consolida- 
tion is  near  the  surface,  the  sound  is  decidedly  dull,  and  the  sense  of 
I,  resistance  to  the  extremities  of  the  percussing  finger  is  considerable  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  consolidation.    For  the  chest  to  emit  this 
j  unequivocal  dull  sound  of  hepatisation  in  middle  age  the  disease  must 
1  be  extensive,  and  without  intervening  healthy  lung ;  but  in  some  cases, 
if  hepatisation  be  central,  the  air  in  the  more  superficial  portions  of 
'  healthy  lung  may  prevent  a  dull  sound  from  being  heard.    In  such  cases 
I  percussion  elicits  a  clear  but  shallow  resonance.    A  slight  diminution 
in  the  resonance  of  the  chest,  immediately  over  the  condensed  portion  of 
I  the  lung,  is  usually  all  that  percussion  elicits  in  old  age.    By  auscultation 
during  the  second  stage,  tubular  breathing  is  found  to  be  a  constant 
j'  accompaniment  alike  in  the  aged  and  adult.     The  respiration  is  of  a 
hollow  character,  diffused  throughout  the  hepatised  portion — tubular 
towards  the  centre,  but  harsh  and  blowing  towards  the  periphery  of  the 
I  affected  part.    Where  tubular  breathing  prevails,  rales  and  rhonchi  are 
'absent;  while  vocal  resonance  is  intense,  usually  of  a  metallic  ringing 
character.     This  is  most  marked  in  the  aged.    OEgophony  in  them  is 
more  decided,  the  shrill,  acute,  tremulous  voice  of  old  age  being  more 
'favourable  to  cegophony  than  to  hronclwplwny.    When  fibrinous  exudation 
is  great  and  complete,  blocking  up  vesicles  and  tubes  completely,  absolute 
lubess  on  percussion,  with  little  or  no  vocal  resonance,  can  be  heard. 
The  heart's  sounds,  greatly  intensified,  are  then  frequently  transmitted 
hrough  the  consolidated  lung.    Auscultation  during  the  early  period  of 
■ugorgement,  before  exudation  has  taken  place,  finds  the  breathing  weak 
u  the  affected  parts,  and  exaggerated  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  Both 
veak  and  harsh  respiration  may  be  heard  at  the  very  beginning  of  pneu- 
uonic  engorgement,  according  as  the  bronchial  or  vesicular  element  of  the 
ireath-sound  predominates.    If  the  morbid  process  is  limited  to  the 
ii  gacs,  the  soft,  breezy,  vesicular  sound  will  be  feebler,  while  the  natural 
^Jund  in  the .  minute  bronchial  tul)es,  more  or  less  marked  in  healthy 
'spiration,  becomes  more  audible,  without  increased  intensity.  Those 
)unds  may  alone  reach  the  ear  (Drs.  Clymer,  A.  Flint,  and  J.  R. 
eajiing).    In  the  aged,  tubular  breathing  is  sometimes  audible  at  the 
'ot  of  the  lung  at  a  very  early  period,  if  respiration  is  weak.    But  as 
I'On  as  fluid  exudes  into  the  affected  parts,  the  respiratory  sounds  are 
iscitted  or  replaced  by  the  small  crepitatton  characteristic  of  pneumonia, 
lis  sound  is  made  up  "  of  a  multitude  of  minute  crackles,  which  occur 
a  volley  towards  the  end  of  inspiration,  and  are  unaffected  by  coughing 
expectoration "  (Fuller).    It  is  the  crepitating  rah  of  Laennec,  and 
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has  been  variously  compared  "  to  the  crackling  of  salt  thrown  upon  the 
fire,"  or  to  "  the  sound  produced  by  rubbing  a  lock  of  hair  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  close  to  one's  own  ear "  (Williams).    It  usually,  but 
not  invariably,  accompanies  the  accession  of  pneumonia.     It  is  very 
seldom  present  in  advanced  life.    In  subjects  beyond  the  age  of  fifty,  and 
particularly  in  still  more  advanced  age — as  between  sixty  and  eighty— 
the  bubbles  composing  the  pneumonic  crepitation  are  very  generally  larger, 
more  hurried,  and  less  numerous.     The  rale  in  the  aged  essentially 
resembles  the  subcrepitation  of  capillary  bronchitis,  and  is  very  often  speedily 
marked  by  copious  accumulation  in  the  larger  bronchi  {Maclachlan, 
G-RISOLLE,  Cazneuve,  Hourmann,  Dechajmbre).    When  the  air-cells 
are  completely  filled  by  the  exudation,  and  the  minute  bronchial  rami- 
fications obstructed,  crepitation  ceases;  and  when  capillary  bronchitis 
commences,  small  bubbling  rales  are  heard  accompanying  both  expiration 
and  inspiration.    When  acute  pneumonia  arises  in  connection  with  aciUe 
rheumatism,  crepitation  may  never  occur  (Fuller).    Vocal  resonance  is 
generally  intensified.    The  return  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  and  the  ; 
gradual  disappearance  of  crepitation,  indicate  the  resolution  of  the  disease —  ) 
a  process  generally  more  tedious  and  less  perfect  in  the  aged  than  in  the 
adult,  often  followed  in  elderly  persons  by  symptoms  of  continued  irrita-  i 
tion  of  the  lung  or  bronchi.    In  proportion  as  crepitation  masks  the  j 
respiratory  murmur,  and  replaces  the  sound  of  pulmonary  expansion,  the  ' 
supervention  of  consolidation  may  be  anticipated.    Beyond  the  limits  of 
dulness  and  consolidation,  the  extension  of  fine  crepiitation  denotes  the  exten-  ; 
sion  of  the  process  of  hepatisation;  but  when  resolution  has  commenced,  • 
crepitation  again  returns  to  the  part  which  was  dull  and  consolidated  ( 
before ;  or  moderate-sized  rales  are  heard,  denoting  the  passage  of  air  to  i 
and  fro  amongst  the  fluid  which  occupies  the  air-cells  and  smaller  bronchial  i 
ramifications ;  and  very  soon  the  percussion  note  assumes  its  normal 
character. 

During  the  second  stage,  inspection  of  the  thorax  shows  the  costal  move- 
ments diminished  on  the  aff"ected  side,  and  they  may  be  somewhat  increased 
on  the  unaff"ected  side ;  but  the  movement  of  elevation  is  less  aff"ected  than 
that  of  expansion.  By  palpation  we  learn  that  vocal  fremitus  is  usually 
above  the  average.  But  vocal  fremitus  may  be  entirely  abrogated  when  I 
the  bronchi  are  plugged  with  exudation.  The  fremitus  produced  bj 
a  deep-toned  powerful  voice  is  seldon  observed  in  the  aged,  and  ever 
bronchophony  is  occasionally  absent  (Maclachlan). 

In  the  third  stage  of  the  disease  the  physical  signs  do  not  differ  fron  , 
those  already  described ;  and  neither  in  the  adult  nor  in  the  aged  are  ani 
certain  phenomena  appreciable  by  which  the  passage  from  the  second  U 
the  third  stage  can  be  determined.  A  persistence  of  the  sounds  alread; 
described  in  place  of  those  denoting  resolution,  and  especially  when  th 
expression  of  the  phenomena  diminishes  with  increasing  prostration  ofth 
patient,  and  diminished  energy  of  voice  and  respiration,  betokens  stippun 
tion  of  the  lung.  j 

Fine  crepitation  of  the  lung  cannot  always  be  regarded  as  pathognomon  i 
of  acute  pneumonia.  It  may  be  absent  throughout  the  attack,  alike  i| 
the  adult  and  in  the  aged.  "  It  is  only  by  the  concurrence  of  differeif 
signs,  that  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  trustworthy  conclusion. 
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crepitation  occurring  coincidently  with  intense  heat  of  skin  and  rusty- 
coloured  expectoration,  warrants  the  strongest  suspicion  of  pneumonia^, 
and  justifies  the  adoption  of  active  treatment.  If  it  be  accompanied  by 
marked  alteration  in  the  ratio  of  the  pulse  and  respiration,  speedily 
followed  by  dulness  on  percussion  and  tubular  breathing,  the  existence  of 
acute  pneumonia  cannot  be  doubted.  But  crepitation,  however  fine,  if 
not  attended  by  an  alteration  in  the  ratio  naturally  subsisting  between 
the  pulse,  the  respiration,  and  the  temperature,  and  not  speedily  followed 
by  tubular  breathing,  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  indicative  of  pneumonia. 
If  it  occurs  without  these  symptoms,  it  is  commonly  indicative  of  capillary 
bronchitis  with  scanty  secretion ;  whereas,  if  under  the  same  conditions, 
it  is  accompanied  by  dulness  on  percussion,  it  is  probably  due  to  rapid 
oedema,  or  to  congestion  of  the  lungs,  connected  with  some  febrile  liEBmic 
disorder,  cardiac  disease,  or  the  deposit  of  tubercle  (Dr.  Fuller,  1.  c, 
p.  229). 

(2.)  Symptoms  of  Patchy  or  Catarrhal  Pneumonia  generally  supervene  on 
catarrhal  bronchitis,  and  may  thus  run  an  acute  course,  or  pass  on  to 
excessive  emaciation  and  Avasting.    The  cough  is  painful ;  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  always  becomes  elevated.    In  simple  capillary  bronchitis 
the  temperature  rarely  exceeds  102°  Fahr.  (Ziemssen);  but  when  patchy 
or  catarrhal  pneumonia  supervenes,  it  may  soon  reach  104°  or  105°  Fahr., 
with  frequent  pulse  and  flushed  face.    Collapse  of  the  lung  extends  in 
proportion  to  the  foci  of  tissue  involved,  and  progress  to  a  fatal  end  may 
be  more  or  less  rapid.    When  resolution  sets  in,  it  commences  gradually, 
and  progresses  slowly  but  steadily,  with  a  range  of  2°  to  3°  Fahr.,  after 
about  the  sixth  or  seventh  day. 
;     (3.)  The  Symptoms  of  Interstitial  Pneimonia  are  obscure.    It  is  apt  to 
:  follow  an  acute  bronchitis  Avhich  has  become  chronic,  a  pleurisy,  or  the 
tardy  resolution  of  acute  or  croupous  pneumonia,  as  an  indi^ration.  The 
contraction  of  the  indurated  part  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  sinking 
!  in  of  the  thoracic  wall,  or  by  flattening  of  the  chest  over  the  site  of 
I  lesion,  and  different  degrees  of  pulmonary  condensation  complete  the 
physical  signs.    Constant  cough  and  breathlessness  are  complained  of. 
There  is  great  loss  of  flesh  at  first,  which  continues  to  progress,  although 
I  more  slowly  than  at  first.    Profuse  htEmoptysis  is  sometimes  an  early  and 
I  occasional  symptom.     The  expectoration  is  that  of  chronic  bronchitis, 
sometimes  streaked  with  blood.    There  may  be  concomitant  symptoms  of 
,  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  in  other  organs,  such  as  granular  kidney, 
Jihroid  degeneration  of  the  heart  or  pylorus,  or  cirrhotic  liver. 
I    Diagnosis. — Pneumonia  is  distinguished  from  phthisis  by  the  previous 
■good  health  of  the  patient,  by  the  more  acute  nature  of  the  disease,  and, 
iin  some  degree,  by  a  difference  of  its  seat,  the  lower  lobes  being  more 
liparticularly  affected  in  inflammation,  the  upper  lobes  in  phthisis.  The 
'two  diseases,  'however,  are  often  combined.     Many  cases  of  capillary 
bronchitis  are  reported  as  pneumonia.     In  determining  distinctly  the 
further  diagnosis  of  pneumonia,  from  the  phenomena  of  condensation  and 
respiratory  murmurs,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  various  conditions 
i|Vvhich  may  produce  condensation  of  the  lung,  either  in  the  child  or  in  the 
I'ldult.    The  conditions  which  lead  to  consolidation  of  the  lung  are  : — (1.) 
A.  partial  unexpanded  state  in  a  new-born  child,  termed  atelectasis  (Jorg). 
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(2.)  The  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  bronchi  and  air-cells — bronchitis  in 
the  infant,  followed  by  lobular  pneumonia  of  children,  the  6tat  fodal  of  the 
French  (FucHS,  West,  Zenker).  (3.)  Collapse  of  the  pulmonary  air-cells, 
causing  lobular  or  more  ^Mtchy  forms  of  pulmonary  condensation  in  adults, 
as  well  as  in  children,  due  to  bronchial  obstruction  (Gairdner).  (4.)  It 
is  probable  that  hypostatic  pneumonia  (Piorry),  and  peripneumonia  des 
agonisans  (Laennec),  and  some  of  the  so-called  latent  pnexmonias,  are  forms 
of  condensation  due  to  pulmonary  collapse,  combined  with  serous  effusion  or 
vascular  congestion.  (.5.)  The  coagulation  of  inflammatory  lymph  in  or 
about  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  so  that  they  are  imbedded  in  solid  material, 
"as  the  stones  of  a  wall  are  in  mortar."  (6.)  The  pressure  of  pleuritic 
eftusion.  (7.)  Extravasation  of  blood  (apoplexy  of  the  lung),  or  tubercular 
or  cancerous  deposits,  or  enlarged  bronchial  lymphatic  glands,  arranged 
along  the  sides  of  the  air-tubes  in  their  passage  through  the  substance  of 
the  lungs.  No  disease  shows  more  forcibly  than  cases  of  pneumonia, 
especially  as  regards  diagnosis  and  treatment,  that  every  inclimdml  case 
requires  to  he  made  a  special  study  as  regards  its  individual  history,  progress, 
combination,  and  sequence  of  symptoms. 

Prognosis. — AYhatever  be  the  facts  as  to  the  order  of  events  in  pneu- 
monia, whether  the  lung  aff"ection  is  a  mere  localisation  of  a  blood-disease, 
or  whether  the  undoubted  blood-disease  of  the  developed  stage  is  merely 
produced  by  absorption  from  the  inflamed  lung,  it  is  certain  that  the 
usual  course  of  pneumonia  is,  that — (1.)  There  is  an  early  period  of  intense 
fever,  ceasing  of  itself  at  a  tolerably  determinate  time  if  no  complication  be  < 
present.    (2.)  There  is  a  later  period  of  lung  hepatisation,  which  softens  | 
down  during  a  period  of  moderate  fever,  and  is  expectorated  or  absorbed.  I 
There  are  therefore  two  periods  in  pneumonia,  both  having  their  dangers.  I 
The  intense  early  fever  may  kill  by  its  intensity ;  the  exudation  may  kill 
subsequently,  by  apncea ;  or  it  may  contaminate  the  blood,  during  soften-  I 
ing,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  to  renewal  or  increase  of  the  fever  and 
inflammation  of  other  parts,  or  to  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  heart  or 
great  vessels.    Each  period  has  its  own  dangers,  and  must  have  its  own  treat- 
ment (Parkes).    The  duration  of  a  case  of  pneumonia  varies  from  seven 
to  twenty-one  days.    In  simple  uncomplicated  cases  the  crisis  is  reached 
about  the  fourth  or  sixth  day  (Wunderlich,  Parkes,  Metzger).   The  | 
progress  of  pneumonia  is  more  rapid  in  the  aged  than  in  the  adult.  More  1 
generally,  however,  taking  all  its  forms,  cases  of  pneumonia  terminate  I 
between  the  seventh  and  the  twentieth  day.    Defervescence  may  begin  j 
between  the  third  and  fifth  day,  and  from  that  to  the  seventh  or  ninth :  but  I 
the  belief  in  certain  critical  days  is  getting  less  and  less.    The  death-rate  I' 
from  pneumonia  is  much  higher  in  armies  than  in  civil  life.    Between  the  j 
ages  of  fifteen  and  forty,  acute,  sirigle,  m'  croupous  pneumonia,  uncomplicated,  i 
is  not  a  dangerous  disease.    Kecovery  is  the  rule ;  and  it  is  often  rapid.  ( 
Secondary  pneumonia,  on  the  other  hand,  or  pneumonia  as  an  intercurrent! 
aff'ection,  particularly  to  measles,  chronic  camp  diarrhoea,  and  malarial) 
toxfemia,  is  a  dangerous  lesion,  and  one  apt  to  be  fatal.    Pregnancy  is  an  ' 
unfavourable  condition,  especially  during  the  first  six  months.  After 
fifty  years  of  age  the  danger  increases.    Between  forty  and  fifty  years 
about  one  in  five  die ;  after  sixty  years  one  in  two.    Double  pneumonia 
is  ahvays  dangerous.    A  knowledge  of  the  range  of  body-heat  in  a  case  o'. 
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pneumoaia  indicates, — (1.)  The  degree  of  the  affection  and  its  danger; 
■  (2.)  improvement  or  relapses ;  (3.)  the  completion  of  the  disease-process; 

(4.)  the  certainty  of  convalescence  and  recovery;  (5.)  the  continuance 
I  of  unresolved  or  lurking  lesions,  and  the  supervention  of  sequelse.  The 
i  intensity  of  cases  of  jjneumonia  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  phenomena  of  temperature,  pulse,  and  respiration,  so  as  to  call  all  cases 
slight  that  fall  heloiv,  and  all  cases  severe  that  are  above  those  averages  in 
which  the  tenq^erahire  records  104°,  the  pulse  r)iorc  than  120,  and  the  respira- 
f  Hons  more  than  40  in  the  minute  during  the  height  of  the  disease.    It  is  only  by 
a  rigorous  application  of  some  such  rule  to  the  cases  of  pneumonia  which 
are  grouped  together  to  furnish  statistical  data,  as  a  guide  to  treatment, 
\  that  anything  like  trustworthy  results  can  ever  be  obtained.    Such  results 
jhave  not  yet  been  obtained.     The  disease  is  attended  with  extreme 
j!  danger  to  aged  persons  and  to  drunkards.    In  advanced  life  the  mortality  is 
between  sixty  and  seventy  per  cent.    Absence  of  all  sputa  is  an  unfavour- 
ijable  sign;  so  also  is  the  appearance  of  a  very  dark  brownish-red, 
commonly  called  j)rz»«c  juice,  expectoration.    It  signifies  a  poor  state  of 
nutrition,  fragility  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  and  a  general  cachectic 
condition  of  the  individual.    Copious  liquid  serous  sputa  are  also  signifi- 
cant of  evil.     Scanty  expectoration  during  resolution  is  not  specially 
significant  of  any  danger  if  the  dulness  continues  to  disappear;  but  if 
expectoration  fails  while  gurgling  sounds  are  heard  with  each  respiration 
lin  the  chest,  palsy  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  with  oedema  of  the  lungs,  are 
iindicated,  and  the  approach  of  death.    Albuminuria  is  an  unfavourable 
sign.    While  the  mortality  of  all  the  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Parkes  was 
four  in  thiiieen,  or  30'7  per  cent.,  those  with  albuminous  urine  were  50 
per  cent.,  and  with  non-albuminous   urine  14  per   cent.;  "  tlierefore 
(dhuminuria  occurring  before  resolution  is  an  unfavourable  sign  ;  and  the  very 
frequent  occurrence  of  albumiinuria  in  sthenic  pneumonia  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  facts  in  its  clinical  history.    In  no  disease  seen  in  this 
country,  except,  perhaps,  in  maculated  typhus,  is  albuminuria  so  common  as  in 
irnewmonia.    Bronchitis  of  the  large  tubes,  chronic  phthisis,  and  emj^hysema 
present  a  most  marked  contrast  to  pneumonia  in  this  respect."  Common 
pneumonias  terminate  by — (1.)  Restoration  of  the  consolidated  texture 
to  a  healthy  state  (resolution) ;  (2.)  desiccation  and  caseation  of  the  new- 
material,  followed  by  softening  and  breaking  up  of  the  mass,  with  the 
involved  tissue  forming  a  cavity;  or,  (3.)  smaller  circumscribed  patches 
forming  abscesses ;  (4.)  direct  death  of  all  the  parts  involved,  as  in 
s'iingrene  of  the  lung. 

Treatment. — One  of  the  most  discordant  topics  in  the  Science  of 
Medicine  seems  still  to  be  with  some — the  treatment  of  pneumonia.  At 
'lie  time  (about  fifty  years  ago)  large  bleedings  were  the  rule.  But 
jfjaennec  and  Louis  were  early  convinced  that  large  bleedings  were  by  no 
peans  successful,  and  that  in  some  cases  they  were  absolutely  injurious, 
jrhe  same  diff"erence  of  opinion  was  held  with  respect  to  large  doses  of  the 
hrtraie  of  antimony.  At  the  same  time  we  have  it  in  our  power  materially 
|o  modify  the  course  and  to  shorten  the  duration  of  pneumonia  by  the 
udicious  employment  of  blood-letting,  leeches,  tartar  emetic,  certain  scdines, 
pd  oininn  (Parkes).  The  correlation  of  the  body-temperature,  the 
lumber  of  the  pulse,  and  the  respirations  per  minute,  furnish  the  best 
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guide  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia.  If 
the  pneumonia  is  not  intercurrent  to  some  other  disease,  but  happens 
idiopathically  in  a  person  otherwise  healthy  ;  if  the  mean  body-tempera- 
ture remains  below  104°  Fahr.,  the  pulse  does  not  exceed  120  beats  in 
the  minute ;  and  if  the  respirations  never  exceed  forty  in  the  sacie  time, 
the  case  must  be  regarded  as  a  typically  favourable  case,  which  will 
certainly  begin  to  get  well  when  the  cycle  of  the  pneumonic  process 
is  complete — i.e.,  in  from  three,  four,  seven  or  eight,  to  twelve  days  v:itlwut 
any  special  medicinal  treatment ;  but  with  the  careful  management  implied 
by  good  nursing,  absolute  rest  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  a  strictly  antipMo- 
gistic  diet.    In  such  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed,  in  a 
well  ventilated  room,  whose  temperature  should  be  kept  as  near  60°  Fahr. 
as  i^ossible,  to  relieve  thoracic  pains  by  leeches,  or  fomentations,  linseed  and 
mustcbrd  pioultices ;  to  relieve  thirst  by  cdhaUnc,  or  acidulated  drinks ;  and 
to  give  frequently  repeated  small  quantities  of  nutritious  fluid  food  in  the 
form  of  milk,  milk  and  eggs,  oatrnecd  gruel,  or  even  meat  soups.    The  natural 
history  of  an  uncomplicated  pneumonia  shows  that  it  has  a  definite 
cyclical  course ;  that  if  left  to  itself  in  a  vigorous  patient,  uncomphcated 
by  any  other  ailment,  and  if  it  be  of  the  typical  intensity  as  here  in- 
dicated, it  almost  always  ends  in  recovery.    The  expectant  mode  of 
treatment  of  the  Vienna  School  confirms  this  view,  as  the  statistics 
collected  by  Balfour,  Magendie,  Skoda,  Nicmeyer,  Schmidt,  and  Legendre 
fully  prove.    In  cases  of  average  severity  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to 
amelioration  of  all  the  symptoms  by  the  eighth  day.    The  results  obtained 
by  the  Ilomo;opaths  have  also  shown  this  to  be  the  case.    Unless  warranted, 
by  certain  special  indications,  active  interference  has  an  unfavourable 
effect  upon  the  course  of  pneumonia  (Niemeyer)  ;  and  when  treated  by 
blood-letting,  as  a  rule,  it  more  often  terminates  fatally  than  where  no 
venesection  has  been  practised  (Diett).    Blood-letting  is  no  specific.  It 
does  not  cut  short  a  pneumonia ;  and  in  epidemic  pneumonia  it  is  hardly 
possible  to .  bleed  the  patient  without  rendering  him  worse.    But  much 
must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  practitioner.    That  there  are  cases 
in  which  the  patient  can  only  be  saved  by  general  blood-letting,  everybody 
must  admit.    The  cases  of  Louis  and  of  Dr.  Alison  of  Edinburgh  establish  j 
the  propriety  of  bleeding  early,  if  blood-letting  is  to  be  used  at  all.  _  As 
a'  general  rule,  the  earlier  the  inflammatory  state  is  detected  (if  possible  ' 
before  the  third  day — Alison)  the  more  likely  will  bleeding  he  followed  ; 
by  well-marked  beneficial  results,  the  disease  will  be  sooner  cured,  and  ! 
the  convalescence  more  rapid  and  perfect.    Blood-letting  in  pneumonia  ' 
should  only  be  had  recourse  to  when  the  following  special  indications  for  ' 
it  arise: — (1.)  When  the  pneumonia  attacks  a  vigorous  and  hitherto 
healthy  person,  is  of  recent  occurrence  (not  exceeding  fifty  or  sixty  hours  ' 
after  the  rigor),  the  temperature  being  at  or  exceeding  105°  Fahr.,  and 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  as  much  as  1 20  per  minute.    The  object  ot 
such  venesection  is  to  reduce  temperature,  lessen  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  and  so  lessen  the  danger  from  the  violence  of  the  fever.    (2.)  ' 
When  collateral  oedema  in  the  portions  of  the  lung  unaffected  by  pneu-  . 
monia  is  causing  danger  to  life,  the  presence  of  the  blood  is  reducea  ^ 
by  bleeding,  and  further  transudation  of  serum  into  the  air-vesicles  • 
prevented.    AVhen  the  frequency  of  respiration  is  due  to  the  pnfiumonic  , 
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process  alone — not  to  fever  or  to  pain — and  as  soon  as  a  serous  foamy- 
expectoration  appears,  together  with  a  respiration  of  more  than  forty  or 
fifty  breaths  a  minute  at  the  commencement  of  pneumonia ;  and  when 
the  rattles  in  the  chest  do  not  cease  for  a  time,  after  the  patient  has 
coughed  as  well  as  he  can,  copious  blood-letting  is  indicated  to  reduce  the 
mass  of  blood,  and  to  moderate  collateral  pressure.  (3.)  When  there  are 
symptoms  of  cerebral  pressiu-e  indicated  by  stupor  or  transient  paralysis. 

Antimony,  in  the  form  of  tartar  emetic,  is  another  remedy  which  has 
gone  through  several  extremes  of  administration  in  the  treatment  of 
pneumonia.  Easori  introduced  the  practice  of  giving  it  in  large  doses,  and 
Laennec  was  so  dissatisfied  with  his  own  results  of  bleeding  that  he 
adopted  Easori's  method.  Few,  if  any,  now  believe  in  the  usefulness 
of  such  large  doses  of  antimony;  and  such  a  use  of  tartar  emetic  has 
justly  fallen  into  discredit.  When  antimonjj  is  cautiously  administered 
as  a  sedative,  or  diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  in  doses  of  the  eighth  or 
tivelfth  of  a  grain,  every  two  or  three  hours,  and  in  doses  of  a  sixth  or  a 
quarter  of  a  grain,  in  the  more  sthenic  attacks,  when  the  patient  is 
strong  and  plethoric,  it  is  a  valual^le  remedy.  It  may  be  combined  with 
compound  tincture  of  camjjhor,  or  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  contra- ' 
indicated  in  gastric  or  gastro-enteric  irritation.  There  are  cases  where 
the  remedy  produces  severe  depression  and  nausea — cases  in  which  the 
stomach  will  retain  no  food,  not  even  water  when  given  alone.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  administration  of  alcohol  in  stimulant  doses  often 
repeated  is  called  for,  and  may  require  to  be  combined  with  ammonia, 
Ichlmic  ether,  and  camijhor.  Alcohol  is  especially  indicated  by  the  occurrence 
of  dehriam  (if  vascular  excitement  does  not  exist);  by  a  Aveak,  rapid, 
p  dicrotic  pulse ;  by  signs  of  collapse ;  Ijy  age  and  general  debility  of 
jthe  patient ;  or  in  cases  of  pneumonia  secondary  to  those  diseases  which 
jit  frequently  complicates. 

A  rational  treatment  of  pneumonia  is  one  which  must  secure  to  each 
pse  its  own  individuality  and  consideration.    Bleeding,  cmtimony,  and 
Misters  may  be  demanded  in  one  case ;  quinine,  ojnum,  and  ivine  in  the 
pext ;  a  third  may  require  but  little  interference  beyond  a  welU'egulated 
\Uet,  moderate  stimulants,  and  absolute  rest.    It  is  the  proper  comhination  of 
femedies,  not  a  single  agent  or  mode  of  practice,  which  must  be  sought 
i|or  in  its  treatment  (Lawson).    The  so-called  "  rational "  or  "  restorative  " 
aode  of  treatment  is  the  one  to  he,  adopted  in  cases  of  sthenic  imeumonia 
harracterised  by  heat,  above  104°  Fahr.,  dryness  of  the  skin,  a  full 
esistant  pulse,  oxer  120,  rusty-coloured  expectoration,  great  oi^inession  of 
m  Ireathing,  and  to  the  extent  of  beyond  forty  respirations  per  minute, 
|iood-letting,  had  recourse  to  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  in  the 
|:age  of  congestion  l^efore  the  fastigium  of  the  pyrexia  (not  later  than 
i;)rty  or  fifty  hom-s  after  the  initial  rigor),  not  only  affords  immediate 
|?hef  to  the  breathing,  but  removes  the  extreme  tensioii  of  the  vascular 
['Stem,  and  promotes  secretion.    The  most  suitable  time  is  that  dm'ing 
|ie  evening  exacerljation  (Huss).    These  indications  for  blood-letting 
buld  be  decidedly  marked  before  it  is  undertaken ;  and  the  amount 
I  blood  to  be  lost  varies  in  each  case,  according  to  the  oppression  of 
i'eathing,  the  type  of  the  disorder,  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient ; 
I  well  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  any  prevalent  epidemic  tendency 
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associated  with  the  pneumonia.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  draw  more 
than  from  ten  to  sixteen  ounces;  and  eight  or  ten  ounces  will  usually 
suffice.  After  bleeding,  the  pain  in  many  instances  ceases,  expectoration 
takes  place  more  easily,  and  alters  in  character ;  the  skin  becomes  moister, 
and  evidence  is  afforded  of  the  action  of  remedies  whicji  before  proved 
inoperative  (FullePv).  But  in  many  cases  it  is  either  unnecessary  or 
inexpedient  to  let  blood — inexpedient  chiefly  because  of  the  constitution 
of  the  patient  being  shattered  by  excesses,  constitutional  disease,  anxiety, 
and  mental  distress.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  impairs  the  strength, 
leads  to  greater  impoverishment  of  blood,  arrests  the  actions  on  which 
the  absorption  of  exudation-matter  depends,  and  induces  a  tardy  conva- 
lescence. Bleeding  ought  not  to  be  employed  after  extensive  consolidation 
of  the  lung  has  taken  place. 

The  cases  in  which  tartar  emetic,  in  small  doses  (one-eighth  of  a  grain) 
fails  to  exercise  a  curative  action  are  those  in  which  hepatisation  proceeds 
with  extreme  rapidity ;  in  which  crepitation  either  does  not  exist  at  all,  or 
is  of  very  short  duration,  giving  place  after  a  few  hours  to  intense 
tubular  breathing;  and  those  which  are  marked  by  extreme  depression 
almost  from  the  first.    Salines  and  stimulants  with  opitm,  if  necessary, 
are  found  to  be  the  most  efficient  means  of  treatment  in  such  cases. 
Of  other  proposed  remedies,  the  following  may  be  noticed,  namely : — 
(1.)  Aconite  is  only  to  be  given  at  the  very  outset,  or  first  stage  of 
pneumonia,  from  T\iii.  to  ni_v.  of  the  tincture  of  B.  Ph.  every  four  hours 
(WiLKs);  or  from  TTl^ii.  to  n\_iii.  every  three  hours  at  the  outset  of  the 
congestive  stage  (Eeith,  Edin.  Med.  Journ.,  Oct.,  1868,  p.  905).  Half 
a  drop  to  one  drop  of  the  tincture  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water  every  ten  or  j 
fifteen  minutes  for  two  hours,  and  afterwards  to  be  continued  every  hour,  j 
has  been  useful  in  febrile  catarrh  and  catctrrhal  croup,  and  may  be  useful 
in  some  of  the  phases  of  pneumonia,  especially  to  subdue  increased  action 
of  the  heart  and  circulation,  and  to  reduce  the  abnormally  high  tempera- 
ture.   Care  must  be  taken  that  the  remedy  is  not  combined  with  alkalies 
(Ringer).    (2.)  Carbonate  of  ammonia. — A  combination  of  ammonia  and  ! 
chloroform  (where  antimony  in  small  doses  is  not  indicated)  may  be  taken 
every  three  or  four  hours.    Four  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  twenty  I 
minims  of  the  sjjirits  of  chloroform,  in  five  drachms  of  campJwr  tcafeiy 
combine  the  beneficial  properties  of  both  stimulants  (WATERS).    It  is 
indicated  when  the  symptoms  generally  resemble  those  of  delirium  tremns, 
when  the  pulse  is  small  and  weak  and  quick,  or  if  delirium  is  present.), 
(3.)  Digitalis  has  of  late  years  been  employed  by  Oppolzer,  Traube,) 
Schneider,  Nieineyer,  and  others,  as  one  of  the  best  agents  for  the  relieii 
of  the  febrile  symptoms.    It  lowers  the  temperature  and  diminishes  thcj 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  without  exercising  so  Aveakening  and  depressnit 
an  effect  upon  the  system  as  bleeding.    A  pulse  of  100  to  120infre 
quency  is  an  indication  for  its  employment — a  less  frequent  pulse  doe 
not  require  it.  It  is  usual  to  give  it  in  the  form  of  infusion,  combined  wit. 
the  neutral  salts  of  iiitrate  of  potass  and  soda.    Digitalis  may  be  advan 
tageously  combined  with  ergot,  in  the  proportion  of  foiu-  drachms  of  tli 
fluid  extract  of  ergot  to  one  drachm  of  digitalis,  with  six  grains  of  the  aceta.\ 
of  lead  in  two  ounces  of  cinnamon  water,  of  which  a  table-spoonful  is  to  tj 
given  every  two  hours  till  the  blood  disappears  from  the  sputa  (Well 
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Nao  Ym-h  Med.  Record,  Vol.  XV.,  No.  17).  (4.)  Opium  is  of  great  service. 
It  may  relieve  the  pain  of  the  side,  and  diminish  the  distressing  cough. 
It  is  also  of  use  in  warding  off  delirium,  combined  with  stimulants  and 
nourishment.  It  ought  to  be  given  when  there  is  want  of  sleep,  restless- 
ness, and  staring  of  the  eyes,  with  slight  tremors  of  the  hands.  It  may 
be  used  hypodermically.  (5.)  HydwMorate  of^  ammonia  is  of  use  in  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  pnetimonia,  and  in  the 
cough  of  old  age.  One  drachm  is  to  be  combined  with  one  drachm  of 
extract  of  liquorice;  two  drachms  of  sjnrit  of  sidpliuric  ether,  and  four  ounces 
of  water,  of  which  a  table-spoonful  is  to  be  given  for  a  dose  every  two  or 
three  hours  (Waring).  Or  it  may  be  given  in  one  or  tiuo  grain  doses 
every  hour  or  two,  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  glycerine  and  ivater.  (6.) 
Iodide  of  potassium,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  pneumonia,  appears  to  promote 
the  absorption  of  effusions  and  indurations.  In  severe  cases  of  broncho- 
pneumonia, combined  with  tincture  of  hyoscyamus  and  ammonia  it  may 
reduce  the  frequency  of  the  respiration  in  a  marked  degree.  (7.)  Quinine  is 
of  use  chiefly  in  the  advanced  stages  when  the  patient  is  old,  the  constitu- 
tion debilitated,  and  typhoid  symptoms  prevail.  It  is  best  given  in 
combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  doses  of  five  grains  every  third  hour. 
The  pulse  ought  to  become  slower  and  steadier  under  its  use,  and  the 
respiration  freer.  It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  two  grains  every  two 
hours,  or  in  two  or  three  ten  grain  doses  within  a  few  hours,  whenever 
danger  threatens  from  excessive  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
(8.)  Alkalies— Bicarbonate  of  potash,  largely  diluted  in  mucilaginous  liquids, 
five  grains  up  to  thirty  grains  in  each  dose, — four,  six,  or  even  eight 
doses  being  given  in  the  twenty-four  hours  (to  the  extent  of  two  to  three 
drachms  of  the  salt  per  day),  alters  the  character  of  the  expectoration  by 
the  second  or  third  day  of  its  use.  The  viscid  sputa  become  resolved ;  the 
fine  bubbles  become  coarse  and  large ;  the  red  colour  of  the  expectoration 
disappears;  its  tenacity  of  adhesion  lessens,  so  that  it  is  brought  uj) 
easily,  and  the  cough  becomes  moist,  soft,  and  expulsive.  Thus  the  alkali 
acts  as  a  sedative,  allaying  the  cough  and  abating  the  congestive  state 
on  which  it  depends.  The  white  pasty  fur  over  the  tongue  dissolves  away 
|i  in  an  increased  flow  of  saliva.  The  urine  becomes  alkaline,  and  the 
I  physical  signs  of  pneumonia  become  resolved.  It  has  also  a  marked 
f  action  as  a  nerve  sedative.  A  drachm  dose  in  water  produces  an  agreeable, 
l|  tingling,  numbing  sensation,  in  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  other  parts,  extending 
gsadually  to  the  lower  limbs.  It  is  especially  indicated  where  the  pneu- 
1  monia  is  associated  with  rheumatism.  "  Flying  blisters,"  appHed  for  four 
j,  or  six  hours,  so  as  to  redden  the  skin  (not  for  suppuration),  is  a  valuable 
i  auxiliary.  Suppuration  from  blistering  is  to  be  avoided  as  exhaustiv  e 
jand  prejudicial  (Dr.  John  Popham,  Brit.  Mtd.  Journ.,  Dec.  28,  1867, 
|P-  586).  (9.)  Stimulants. — The  treatment  by  repeated  alcoholic  stimulants 
jialone  is  but  the  opposite  extreme  of  practice  to  excessive  blood-letting. 
It  has  now  found  its  level  and  appropriate  place  as  a  valuable  aid  to  other 
remedies,  especially  in  patients  whose  constitutions  are  depressed  under 
jjthe  influence  of  life  imposed  upon  them  by  the  "great  toicn  yysiem."  Wlien 
[pneumonia  tends  to  death  by  exhaustion,  as  the  disease  advances ;  when 
j'exudation  has  been  excessive,  the  fever  prolonged,  or  the  constitution 
jdebilitated  before  the  attack,  such  a  state  of  complete  adynamia  requires 
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the  use  of  stimulants,  in  the  form  of  large  doses  of  camphor,  mint,  benzoic 
acid,  alcoholic  drinh ;  and  in  addition,  concentrated  soups  and  milk  axe 
called  for  in  small  quantities,  given  often.  In  old  persons,  stimulants, 
with  generous  diet,  preparations  of  quinine  and  iron,  are  indicated  from  the 
very  commencement.  Alcoholic  stimulants  are  rarely  required  in  young 
persons,  or  in  previously  healthy  adults. 

Some  local  applications  require  sj^ecial  notice,  namely  : — 

(1.)  Cold  Applications. — The  chest  of  the  patient  (the  affected  side  in 
particular)  is  to  be  covered  with  cloths  that  have  been  dipped  in  cold 
water  and  well  wrung  out.    Compresses  thus  made  must  be  repeated  every 
five  minutes.    After  a  few  hours  the  patients  experience  a  material  relief. 
The  pain,  dyspnoea,  and  frequency  of  the  pulse  are  reduced,  and  the  body- 
temperature  may  go  down  an  entire  degree  (Niemeyer,  Smolbr).  The 
treatment  is  not  merely  paUiative,  but  tends  to  shorten  the  duration  of  | 
the  illness.    Few  cases  delay  to  improve  beyond  the  seventh  day,  many  / 
improve  on  the  fifth,  and  a  very  large  number  as  early  as  the  third  day.  J 
The  remedy  is  justly  held  in  repute  for  meningitis  and  peritonitis,  and  j 
hence  it  may  fairly  claim  to  have  a  similar  good  effect  in  pneumonia.  | 

(2.)  Linseed  Meal  Poultices. — On  the  other  hand,  heat  combined  with  ' 
moisture  in  this  form,  made  as  light  and  soft  as  possible,  and  sufiBciently 
large  as  thoroughly  to  inclose  the  affected  side,  and  changed  as  often  as  it  , 
gets  unpleasant,  not  only  affords  present  relief,  but  exercises  a  favourable  ! 
influence  on  the  course  of  the  disease.    The  skin  may  be  at  the  same  time 
stimulated  by  mustard,  or  terehinthine  applications  added  to  the  poultice.  j 

(3.)  Turpentine. — Hot  turpentine  fomentations  may  be  appUed  over  the 
affected  side  also  with  advantage.  ' 

(4.)  In  children  it  is  sometimes  of  importance  to  be  able  to  induce  | 
cough  and  expectoration.  This  can  be  facilitated  by  using  a  spray  of  a| 
weak  warm  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  to  which  a  little  glycerine  q/j 
carbolic  acid  is  added.  It  is  a  valuable  resource  in  promoting  the  expulsion! 
of  the  plugs  of  tough  mucus  which  tend  to  accumulate  in  the  bronchia' 
tubes  of  children  with  bronchopneumonia  (Dr.  BuRNEY  Yeo,  Brit.  Mdl 
Journ.,  Dec.  7,  1878). 

Time  is  an  important  element  in  the  cure.    As  particular  phases  in  th 
course  of  the  pneumonic  cycle  call  for  special  treatment,  so  much  mon 
successful  will  the  management  of  the  case  be  if  the  indications  for  iij 
terference  are  understood  and  acted  upon.     The  natural  course  of  tl 
disease  is  to  go  on,  rapidly  to  a  spontaneous  favourable  termination,  byj 
process  of  resolution  through  which  the  solidified  lung-tissue  regains  ir 
natural  and  healthy  state,  independently  of  remedies.     Those  remedii 
that  have  been  specially  noticed  may  each  be  of  service  in  safely  ai 
surely  controlling  the  circulation  when  the  indications  for  treatment  a 
short  of  requiring  the  agency  of  blood-letting.     Their  effects  must 
watched  so  that  they  do  not  lower  the  vital  powers  nor  disturb  t 
digestive  functions.    The  indications  for  nourishment,  properly  adjusl 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  each  stage  of  the  case,  are  of  pa  ■ 
mount  importance  from  the  first ;  and  the  happy  issue  of  a  case  of  pn' " 
monia  depends  quite  as  much  upon  early  and  properly  feeding  the  pati  ^ 
as  a  case  of  typhus  or  enteric  fever  does.    A  milk  diet  should  be  gi'p 
from  the  commencement,  to  be  followed  by  beef-tea  and  meat-stock  so 's 
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as  the  disease  advances  and  the  pulse  softens.  Stimulants  cannot  be 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  food  (Clyjier). 


GANGRENE  OF  THE  LUNG. 

Latin  Eq.,  Gangrmia ;  French  Eq.,  Gangrene ;  Gerjian  Eq.,  Brand — 
Syn.,  Gangriin  ;  Italian  Eq.,  Gangrena. 

Definition. — Disintegration  and  breaking  up  of  the  tissue  of  the  lung. 
Shreds  of  lung-tissue  may  here  and  there  be  distinguislied  ;  hut  tJie  whole  mass 
becomes  converted  into  a  heap  of  amorphous  gramdar  matter,  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  or  black  colour,  mingled  with  dropis  of  oil.  The  tissue  becomes  soft  and 
flaccid,  in  some  parts  p>erfectly  liquescent,  and  generally  emits  a  fetid  smell. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — Diseases  of  the  lung  going  on  to  gangrene, 
may  result .  from  cerebral  disease ;  and  a  tendency  of  pneumonia  to  pass 
into  gangrene  is  promoted  by  the  existence  of  disease  in  the  Ijrain.  The 
frequency  of  gangrene  of  the  lung  in  epileptic  cases  is  recorded  by 
Cruveilhier.  The  insane  are  prone  to  the  disease  when  the  bodily  health 
has  suffered,  or  where,  as  in  maniacs,  a  greatly  depressed  state  of  the 
animal  functions  succeeds  to  inordinate  nervous  excitement. 

The  following  conditions  are  those  under  which  gangrene  of  the  lung 
has  occurred : — (1.)  Pulmonary  diseases,  as  a  result  of  Pneumonia,  acute 
and  chronic ;  tuberculisation  ;  cancer  ;  htemorrhage  ;  hydatids  (Walshe)  ; 
apoplectic  foci  in  the  lung ;  acute  and  chronic  dilatation  of  the  bronchial 
tubes;  pleuritis  ;  bronchitis  (Silfverberg).  (2.)  Other  thoracic  diseases 
— Cardiac :  the  result  of  acute  endocarditis  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart ; 
Mediastinal:  tumor;  Aortic:  aneurism;  Animal  venoms:  stings  of  certain 
insects.  (3.)  Diseases  in  which  the  blood  is  materially  changed — Mwbid 
.poisons:  Glanders;  exanthemata;  typhoid  fever;  Bright's  disease;  alcohol- 
ism; scurvy;  purpura;  septicaemia;  pysemia.  Other  pioisonous  agents: 
I  poisonous  gases;  mercuriahsm.  (4.)  Chronic  abdominal  disease  (SlLF- 
1  VERBErg).  (.5.)  Perverted  innervation,  as  in  epilepsy ;  insanity ;  organic 
cerebral  disease.    (6.)  Traumatic. 

The  termination  of  acute  sthenic  pneumonia,  in  an  otherwise  healthy 
|person,  by  gangrene,  is  one  of  the  least  frequent  terminations  of  that  disease, 
j  (h)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  extent  to  which  death  of  lung-tissue  takes 
place  varies  much.  Nearly  the  whole  of  a  lung  may  pass  at  once  into  a 
gaftgrenous  mass ;  or  only  a  small  portion  in  the  centre  of  an  exudation 
pll  die.  In  every  case  there  is  the  formation  of  a  slough,  its  liquefaction, 
|nd  the  formation  of  a  ca\ity.  Sometimes  a  line  of  separation  between 
lead  and  living  parts  is  attempted  to  be  formed;  in  other  cases  no 
Ividence  exists  of  any  limit  to  the  extent  of  destruction.  This  diffuse 
prm  of  gangrene  is  generally  associated  with  cases  in  which  the  blood  is 
keatly  changed,  as  in  typhus  fever,  Bright's  disease,  mercurialism ;  or  in 
I'hich  the  nervous  functions  are  impaired,  as  in  maniacs,  or  in  the  paralysis 
"  the  insane. 

j  The  Symptoms  vary  according  as  the  lesion  is  diffused  or  circumscribed: — 
•)  In  the  diffused  form  the  progress  of  the  case  is  extremely  rapid, 
jitter  prostration  of  strength;  oppressed  breathing;  a  small,  weak,  and 
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frequent  pulse;  pallor  and  anxiety  of  countenance;  and  all  the  general 
appearances  of  intense  adynamia,  characterise  the  disease.  The  expression 
of  the  countenance  becomes  small,  pinched,  contracted,  haggard,  ghastly, 
miserable,  and  death-like;  eyes  sunk  and  void  of  lustre;  patient  squeamish 
and  languid,  with  occasional  vomiting,  and  a  feeUng  of  indifference  to 
all  external  objects.  There  is  frequent  but  feeble  cough,  with  profuse,, 
frothy,  and  diffluent  expectoration,  of  a  peculiar  greenish  colour  and 
intensely  fetid  gangrenous  odour.  The  power  to  expectorate  is  soon 
lost.  The  vital  energy  seems  utterly  oppressed  or  exhausted;  the  pulse 
fails,  the  features  collapse,  and  the  patient  rapidly  sinks — death  generally 
occurring  from  apnoea.  (2.)  In  the  circimscrihed  forms  of  gangrene  the 
train  of  symptoms  varies  at  different  periods  of  the  disease.  At  first, 
signs  of  pulmonary  congestion  are  coupled  with  an  amount  of  prostration 
quite  out  of  proportion  with  the  apparent  extent  of  local  lesion — a 
prostration  which  is  sometimes  the  only  prominent  feature  in  the  case. 
After  a  time  exiJectoration  commences;  at  first,  muco-purulent,  rarely 
bloody  in  adults,  frequently  so  in  infants  and  children  (if  they  expectorate 
at  all),  and  emitting  a  disagreeable  odour  the  moment  a  communication 
is  established  between  the  bronchial  tubes  and  the  dead  tissue.  The 
sputa  then  lose  their  muco-pm-ulent  character,  and  become  extremely 
liquid,  sero-purulent,  and  of  a  dirty  greenish,  yellowish-brown,  or  ash-grey 
colour.  On  standing  they  separate  into  layers,  and  a  thick  sediment 
subsides,  in  which  elastic  fibres  may  be  detected.  They  exhale  an  odoui" 
distinctly  gangrenous,  while  the  breath  acquires  the  same  oflensive  putrid 
smell.  Its  fetor  is  one  sui  generis.  The  pulse  becomes  feeble  and  rapid, 
with  evidence  of  great  and  increasing  prostration.  Emboli  may  be  j 
carried  from  the  district  of  pulmonic  lesion,  and  so  originate  septicseroic  | 
abscess  elsewhere.  The  patient  passes  rapidly  into  a  state  of  collapse, 
and  sinks  in  a  few  hours  or  days,  without  the  occiu-rence  of  any  other 
change,  unless  profuse  haemorrhage  occurs,  which  terminates  in  death 
(Walshe,  Fuller). 

Treatment. — The  chief  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  all  forms  of  stimulants, 
combined  with  such  tonics  as  harh  or  quinine  in  full  and  repeated  doses. 
Eepeated  doses  of  an  ounce  of  yeast,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  chlorate  vj 
potass,  are  suggested  by  Dr.  AA^alshe.  Ammonia  has  not  been  found  sc 
useful  as  the  mineral  acids.  Inhalation  of  the  vajjour  of  turiKiitine,  pourec  j 
upon  boiling  water,  exercises  a  distinctly  remedial  power  (Skoda)) 
Gargles  of  Condy's  fluid  should  be  freely  used,  and  antiseptic  inhalatior,( 
as  described  under  "Phthisis."  The  mineral  acids,  especially  nitro-muriaitt, 
combined  with  quinine,  are  the  main  remedies  in  the  chronic  state  c) 
this  disease.  A  generous  diet,  easily  digestible,  Avith  as  much  malt  liqucj 
as  can  be  taken,  are  also  recommended.  ' 

CONGESTION  OF  THE  LUXGS  (ACTIVE  AND  PASSIVE),  (EDEMA, 
H/EMORRHAGE,  AND  PULMONARY  EXTRAVASATION. 

Definition. — An  hyperemia  or  over-fulness  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  i 
lung,  resulting  in  the  discharge  of  hlood  by  expectoration  (hwmoptysis) ;  or 
an  extravasation  of  blood  from  capillary  rupture  into  the  air-cells,  Urmii 
bronchi  and  the  interstices  of  elastic  tissue,  {pulmonary  apoplexy). 
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Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — Active  congestion  may  result  from  increased 
cardiac  action,  and  generally  from  those  causes  which  have  been  stated  to 
bring  about  bronchitis  or  pneumonia.    Mitral  disease,  or  pressure  of 
tumors,  may  give  rise  to  mechanical  concjestion ;  while  passive  congestion 
occurs  during  the  course  of  specific  febrile  affections  and  depressing  con- 
ditions of  the  heart's  action.     Htemoptyses  are  haemorrhages  occurring 
through  the  air-passages.    The  occurrence  of  hcemoptysis  is  always  sugges- 
tive of  organic  disease,  such  as  engorgement  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  the 
giving  way  of  pulmonary  tissue,  indicating  disease  of  the  heart,  or  pul- 
monary phthisis,  or  pneumonia,  or  thoracic  aneurism,  or  cancer  of  the 
lung.    Consequently  hcemoptijscs  have  attracted  the  attention  of  medical 
men  ever  since  medicine  as  a  science  began  to  attract  attention.    It  may 
I   be  of  so-called  idiopathic  occurrence,  as  from  variations  (sudden)  of 
ij   atmospheric  pressure,  ascending  high  mountains,  or  descending  in  diving- 
i   bells,  violent  straining  efforts,  or  from  plethora.    In  such  cases  "  there  is 
I  usually  some  latent  mischief  in  the  chest — some  local  cause  of  pulmonary 

I congestion — some  mechanical  interference  with  the  capillary  circulation 
through  the  lungs  "  (Fuller,  Walshe).    Spitting  of  blood  may  precede 
i;  for  years  the  fatal  development  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  with  which  it  is 
often  connected.    Hsemoptysis  is  often  hereditary. 

(5.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — Observations  on  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the 
lung  have  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  belief  that  large  vessels  are  the  usual 
source  of  hgemoptyses,  and  that  the  vessels  in  the  condensed  tissue 
surrounding  the  cavity  are  obliterated.  The  anatomical  sources  of  hmmop- 
tijses  are : — («.)  Rupture  of  pulmonary  arteries,  or  branches  of  pulmonary 
veins ;  or  bursting  of  an  aortic  aneurism  into  the  pulmpnary  passages ;  or 
exudation  of  blood  through  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi ;  or  violent 
hsemorrhages  from  pulmonary  apoplexy  (LAEN^EC).  (h.)  From  bronchial 
membrane  without  co-existent  tubercle ;  from  pulmonary  apoplexy  ;  from 
1  the  eroded  blood-vessel  in  a  trabecula  of  a  cavity  (Andral).  (c.)  Altered 
collateral  circulation  surrounding  tubercle-growths,  so  that  vessels 
remaining  distended  readily  burst,  while  others  are  compressed  by 
condensed  portions  (Engelstedt).  {d)  Molecular  rupture  of  the  capil- 
laries of  the  parenchyma  (Walshe).  (e.)  From  branches  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  situated  in  the  condensed  walls  of  cavities,  especially  in 
dilated  bronchial  cavities,  either  through  a  slit  or  an  aneurismal  dilatation. 
They  are  due  partly  to  ruptures  of  small  sac-like  aneurisms  developed  on 
[branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  running  in  the  walls  of  cavities ;  partly 
fto  small  dilatations  (ectasias)  of  similar  vessels  (Rokitansky,  Rasmussen). 
!(/.)  Ruptures  of  small  capillary  vessels  in  the  walls  of  recent  cavities  from 
little  excrescences  on  them  (Herard  and  Cornil).  (g.)  Rupture  of 
/i^pillaries,  either  from  over-distension  or  morbid  delicacy  of  their  walls — 
i  result  of  perverted  nutrition  (Niemeyer).  Every  cavity  in  the  lungs 
vliose  walls  are  formed  by  condensed  pulmonary  tissue,  containing  non- 
jibliterated  blood-vessels,  may  be  the  seat  of  aneurisms  or  aneurismatic 
lilatations,  with  consecutive  ruptures  (Rasmussen).  Aneurisms  may 
icciu-  in  the  largest  as  well  as  in  the  smallest  cavities ;  hence  they  are  often 

I asily  overlooked.    Profuse  and  fatal  hemoptysis  almost  always  proceeds 
cm  cavities  irrespective  of  their  size. 
Another  source  of  hcemoptysis  has  been  traced  to  systemic  aneurisms, 
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(as  of  the  aorta),  bui'sting  into  a  bronchus  or  into  pulmonary  tissue.  It 
has  been  noticed  as  an  early  symptom  of  thoracic  aneurism,  either  as 
evidence  of  actual  rupture,  or  as  producing  by  pressure  such  disturbances 
of  the  circulation  in  the  lungs  as  leads  to  haemoptysis.  Mr.  Listen,  the 
celebrated  English  surgeon,  during  the  space  of  eight  months  before  his 
death,  brought  up  small  quantities  of  blood  under  the  influence  of  such 
disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  the  lungs  by  pressure,  which  first  led  to 
its  being  recognised  as  a  symptom  of  aneurism.  It  may  also  result,  not 
only  immediately  after  penetrating  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  chest,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  direct  violence  to  the  lung-tissue, 
but  may  occur  long  after  the  external  wound  caused  by  a  gun-shot  pene- 
trating the  lungs  has  healed  up.  Such  may  be  called  secondary  haemor- 
rhages of  the  lung  after  gun-shot  injury. 

Pulmonary  Extramsation,  or  Aj)oplexy  of  the  Lung. — (a.)  Cavsation. — The 
worst  cases  are  generally  connected  with  extensive  disease  of  the  heart, 
especially  cases  of  disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  in  which  clots  (embolic)  ai'c 
found  in  the  arteries  leading  to  the  infarctions  (Rokitansky,  Gerhardt, 
Niemeyer).  The  emboli  which  block  the  artery  in  disease  of  the  heart  do 
not  come  from  the  greater  circulation,  like  the  emboli  of  metastatic  infarc- 
tion, but  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  especially  from  the  right 
auricle,  in  which  clots  usually  exist,  firmly  entangled  in  the  trabecuke 
formed  there  as  a  result  of  the  slowness  of  circulation.  It  is  the  particles 
of  such  clots  which  obstruct  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  dSris  from  these 
cardiac  clots  is  generally  much  greater  than  from  the  aortic  or  systemic 
circulation,  and  the  resulting  infarction  from  embolism  is  also  much  more 
extensive  than  those  from  meiastatic  sources.  The  infarctions  of  heart 
disease  are  usually  found  at  or  towards  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  while  the 
infarctions  of  metastasis  are  generally  found  near  the  peripherj',  and  gener- 
ally involve  the  pleura  in  a  local  pleuritis.  They  are  often  also  mixed 
together  in  heart  disease.  Why  the  obstruction  of  a  branch  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  by  embolism  should  produce  capillary  hjemorrhage  within 
a  certain  area  of  the  obstructed  vessel  has  received  several  explanations 
by  Rokitansky,  Virchow,  Ludwig, 'and  Niemeyer;  but  the  explanations 
are  not  conclusive  (see  Niemeyer,  p.  156,  Vol.  I.) 

(b.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — It  occurs  as  an  induration  caused  by  an  incor 
poration  of  the  infiltrated  blood  with  its  tissue.    It  is  confined  to  ; 
minute  and  sharply-defined  section  of  the  lung  at  one  or  many  points 
often  bounded  by  the  limits  of  a  single  lobule.    The  blood  is  extravasatei I 
partly  within  the  cavity  of  the  vesicles  and  terminal  bronchi,  and  parti ; 
in  the  interstices  of  the  lung.    It  generally  proceeds  from  the  capiUariCi 
pertaining  to  a  single  twig  of  the  pulmonary  artery.    The  induration' 
may  1)0  black,  brown,  or  red;  and  if  scraped  half-coagulated  blood  escape, 
while  the  surrounding  tissues  are  healthy,  or  more  or  less  congestci; 
The  lesion  has  received  the  name  of  " ha'morrhagic  infarction"  or  "infarct^^ 
occurring  either  in  the  interior  of  the  lung,  when  they  are  large, 
towards  the  periphery,  when  they  are  small  in  size  and  of  the  shape  of  tli 
superficial  lobule.     The  blood  is  generally  coagulated,  the  liquid  ps 
being  absorbed.    These  infarcts  vary  in  size  from  a  hazel  nut  to  a  hei  • 
egg,  of  a  blackish-red  or  dark  chocolate  colour,  inelastic,  and  void  of  a  | 
On  handling  the  lungs,  the  extravasations  may  be  felt  as  hard  knobs ! 
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their  substance.  On  section,  they  show  a  surface  which  is  irregular  in 
outline,  coarse,  and  granulated,  but  sharply  defined.  When  the  infarction 
has  existed  for  some  time,  it  looks  more  pale  and  yellow  than  when  recent, 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  having  l^ecomc  decomposed  and 
absorbed,  and  at  last  the  only  trace  of  its  existence  may  be  a  localised 
black  induration. 

Some  modern  views  regarding  pulmonary  extravasation  are  embraced 
in  the  doctrines  of  thrombosis  and  evibolism,  which  have  been  already 
stated.  When  the  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  examined,  within 
whose  range  a  pulmonary  infarction  has  formed,  a  clot  is  usually  found  by 
which  its  calibre  has  been  more  or  less  obstructed;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
demonstrate  this  in  small  vessels.  Such  clots,  from  which  the  infarction 
arises,  are  now  believed  to  be  emhoUc — i.  e.,  they  come  from  some  region 
of  the  body.  Being  detached  in  whole,  or  bit  by  bit,  from  the  place  where 
they  formed,  and  so  swept  into  the  current  of  the  blood,  they  become 
impacted  into  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  too  narrow  to  admit  of 
farther  passage  (Virchow,  Niemeyer).  Thus,  the  so-called  metastatic 
infarctions  of  the  lungs  arise  from  disintegrating  thrombi  found  in  peri- 
pheral veins. 

Symptoms. — Hajmoptysis  may  take  place  suddenly,  or  be  preceded  for 
two  or  three  days  by  a  sense  of  heat,  or  a  feeling  of  weight  at  the  chest. 
\  The  patient  may  suffer  pain  between  the  back  and  shoulders,  or  may 
j  labour  under  dyspnoea,  palpitation,  cough,  or  coldness  of  the  extremities. 
I  At  length  a  fit  of  coughing,  or  a  tickling  of  the  throat,  is  followed  by  the 
expectoration  of  blood.    As  much  as  ten  pints  of  blood  have  been  thus 
tlu'own  up  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  as  much  as  thirty  pints  in  a  fort- 
night (Laennec).    If  the  quantity  thrown  up  be  large,  the  patient  feels 
oppressed  at  the  prsecordia,  breathes  with  difficulty  and  with  a  gurgling 
sound,  caused  by  the  air  passing  through  the  viscid  blood  retained  in  the 
ibronchi.     This  is  shortly  followed  by  increasing  weakness,  even  to 
jcomplete  prostration.    In  still  more  severe  cases,  as  the  blood  flows  the 
iliatient  turns  pale,  his  countenance  becomes  anxious  and  strongly  expres- 
sive of  terror ;  or  he  falls  into  a  complete  syncope,  which  sometimes  has  a 
curative  effect.    Aiter  the  patient  has  lain  for  a  time  in  a  state  of 
lepression,  a  reaction  takes  place.    In  some  instances  the  effusion  is  so 
iudden  and  so  considerable  that  the  patient  dies  suffocated.  Usually, 
lii^moptysis  recurs  after  a  time.    It  is  then  remittent,  each  attack  being 
ishered  in  by  a  violent  fit  of  coughing. 

|;  Haemoptysis  due  to  aneurism,  or  to  ectasia  of  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary 
Irtery,  usually  occurs  suddenly,  without  either  the  patient  or  the  physician 
laving  the  slightest  suspicion  of  its  approach.  During  a  fit  of  coughing 
r  violent  bodily  effort,  blood  rushes  from  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  the 
|atient  may  die  asphyxiated  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 

The  symptoms  of  iJiilmonarij  apoplen  ij  are  mainly  those  of  chronic  heart 
|isease,  and  especially  of  the  valves.  But  there  occurs  a  sudden  difficulty 
E  breathing  which  threatens  suffocation,  some  expectoration  of  blood, 
line  mucous  rhonchus  and  cough,  and  a  total  inability  for  a  time  to  lie 
)wn.  The  formation  of  one  or  more  heemorrhagic  infarctions  may  then 
inferred.  On  percussion  that  portion  of  lung  which  corresponds  to 
e  seat  of  the  disease  returns  a  dull  sound — a  sign  of  circumscribed 
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condensation,  not  unfrequently  followed  by  signs  of  pneumonia  or  of 
pleurisy.  In  the  most  severe  cases  the  patient  is  more  oppressed  in  his 
breathing ;  he  is  obliged  to  be  supported  by  pillows,  and  his  head  may 
fall  forward,  while  his  face  is  purple,  his  pulse  small  and  frequent.  If 
the  extravasation  is  very  extensive,  the  patient  appears  to  be  almost 
instantaneously  destroyed.  There  are  signs  of  cardiac  thrombosis  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  which  are  also  characteristic  of  hoemorrhagic 
infarction.  These  are,  "sudden  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  a  sudden 
widening  of  cardiac  dulness,  and  sudden  cessation  of  cardiac  murmurs 
previously  heard"  (Gerhardt,  Niemeyer). 

Diagnosis. — It  is  important  to  distinguish  hcemoptysis  from  Juematemesis. 
The  diagnosis  between  them  is  difficult,  because  while  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  always  rejected  in  hcematemesis,  they  are  frequently  rejected 
in  hcemoptysis  also.  The  stethoscope,  however,  greatly  assists  in  determin- 
ing the  seat  of  the  disease.  Blood  is  generally  found  in  the  stools  in 
cases  of  hcematemesis,  while  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  wanting  in  hcemoptysis. 

Apoplexy  of  the  lung  may  be  distinguished  from  hcemoptysis  by  the  dulness 
on  percussion,  by  the  tubular  breathing,  and  by  the  subsequent  fever  and 
pneumonia. 

Prognosis. — Pulmonary  apoplexy  is  always  a  grave  afiFection  ;  but  should 
the  i^atient  survive  for  a  few  days,  and  the  effusion  be  inconsiderable,  and 
the  subsequent  inflammation  slight,  he  may  recover.  The  prognosis  in 
hrrmoptysis  is  unfavourable  eventually,  so  far  as  freedom  from  organic  disease 
is  concerned  ;  and  danger  is  more  or  less  imminent  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  blood  lost,  and  the  frequency  of  its  recurrence.  Pulmonary  con- 
gestion is  serious  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  and  to  how  far  it  complicates 
other  morbid  conditions,  as  that  of  typhus  or  other  fevers.  : 

Treatment. — -The  medicines  most  useful  in  hemoptysis  are,  the  bitartrate  | 
of  potash,  in  doses  of  a  drachm,  repeated  every  four  or  six  hours,  to  each 
dose  of  which  may  be  added  a  quarter  to  half  a  grain  of  opium.  The 
mineral  acids,  as  the  infusion  of  roses,  with  diluted  sidphuric  acid,  in  doses  of 
from  three  to  five  drops,  combined  with  opium  or  morphia,  every  four  or 
six  hours.  One  to  three  grain  doses  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  every  four  or  sue 
hours,  may  be  given,  with  half  a  grain  of  opium  to  each  dose,  or  combined 
with  dilute  acetic  acid  and  laudanum  (A.  T.  Thojipson).  The  muriate  of  [ 
soda,  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  is  in  estimation  with  some 
practitioners  on  the  Continent. 

In  atonic  hcemoptysis,  ergot  is  said  to  be  of  service,  especially  in  the 
following  combination : — 

R  Ext.  Ergotcii  Liq.,  ,~ii.  ;  Tinct.  Digitalis,  3ii.  ;  Acidi  Gallid.,  5|- 5 
Magnes.  Sulph.,  3vi.  ;  Acid.  Sulph.  Dil,  3i. ;  Tnfus.  Rosa:  Acid,  ad  sviii- ; 
misce.  A  sixth  part  of  this  mixture  to  be  taken  every  three  hours,  till 
hsemorrhage  ceases  (Dobell,  Warring-Curran).  Wunderlich  also  recom 
mends  the  secale  cornutum,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  to  be  pushefj 
until  a  numb  sensation  is  experienced  in  the  fingers  and  toes.  \ 

The  hypodermic  injection  of  ergotine  is  by  far  the  most  efficacious  o: 
styptics  in  hsemoptysis.  A  grain  of  (Bonjean's)  ergotine  should  be  injecto 
on  the  back  of  the  side  of  the  thorax  whence  the  bleeding  comes,  an 
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repeated  every  two  to  four  hours;  and  fifteen  minims  of  tincture  of 
digitalis  should  be  given  every  three  or  fom-  hours,  its  effect  on  the  pulse 
being  watched  (Coghill). 

When  haemoptysis  is  connected  with  amenorrhoea,  preparations  of  iron 
often  succeed  when  other  remedies  have  failed.  Two  grains  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  with  one  drachm  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  three 
times  a  day,  often  restore  the  menstrual  secretion,  and  cure  the  haemoptysis. 
It  is  in  this  form  of  amenorrhoea  that  iron  is  most  successful.  When 
hemoptysis  depends  on  disease  of  the  heart,  cupping  from  the  chest,  or 
moderate  bleeding  from  the  arm,  combined  with  the  use  of  the  hitartrate 
of  potash,  or  the  mineral  acids,  to  which  should  be  added  five  to  ten  mimins 
of  the  tincture  of  digitalis,  to  give  steadiness  to  the  irregular,  turbulent,  or 
rolling  action  of  the  heart.  Repeated  dry-cupping,  aided  by  the  application 
of  ice  down  the  spine,  and  by  the  internal  administration  of  full  doses  of 
digitalis — half  a  drachm  of  the  tincture,  or  a  grain  and  a  half  of  the 
powder  (Fuller).  It  is  chiefly  as  an  adjunct  to  other  means,  when 
haemoptysis  is  attended  with  much  vascular  excitement,  that  digitalis  is  of 
service.  Full  and  frequent  doses  of  gallic  acid,  or  lead  and  opium,  may  be 
given,  if  the  circulation  is  much  accelerated ;  and  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  in 
half-drachm  doses,  if  the  bleeding  is  unattended  with  vascular  excitement. 
The  gallic  acid  is  more  adapted  for  chronic  cases,  and  should  be  given 
every  hour,  in  eight  or  ten  grain  doses,  until  the  haemorrhage  is  subdued, 
or  till  a  dark-green  colour  in  the  sputa  indicates  its  action  on  the  system 
(Fuller,  op.  cit.,  p.  265).  Its  efficacy  appears  to  be  increased  by  combina- 
tion with  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  be  conjoined  with  opium  or  digitalis. 

The  following  formula  is  a  useful  one : — 

R  Acid.  Gallic,  gr,  xxx. ;  Acid.  Sulph.  Dil.,  ~fL.  ;  Liquor.  Opii.  Sedat., 
lll_  xxx.  ;  Infus.  Rosar.  Co.,ff,\\.  ;  misce.  Two  table-spoonfuls  for  a  dose 
every  three  or  four  hours  (Dr.  L.  Earle). 

Absolute  bodily  and  mental  rest  must  be  insisted  on  throughout,  in 
cases  of  pulmonary  infarction.  Stimulation  must  be  resorted  to  in  the  first 
instance ;  after  which  the  mineral  acids,  or  super-acid  salts,  appear  to  offer 
the  best  hopes  of  recovery.  If  the  apoplexy  be  secondary,  and  depends 
on  disease  of  the  heart,  digitalis  may  tranquillise  its  excitement. 

Dietetic  and  General  Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed, 
with  his  head  and  shoulders  raised;  the  window  should  be  partly  open, 
so  as  to  keep  the  room  cool.  It  has  been  recommended  that  the  air 
jrespired  should  pass  through  a  respirator  containing  ice ;  and  it  is  common 
Ito  place  a  bowl  of  ice  immediately  before  the  patient,  so  that  he  may  suck 
tsmall  portions  as  often  as  he  can.  A  large  pad  of  spongiopiline,  soaked 
in  chloroform.,  should  be  laid  on  the  chest,  over  the  locality  of  bleeding. 
The  bedclothes  should  be  light  but  sufficiently  warm.  The  diet  should 
jbe  slops,  and  these  slops  cold ;  and  if  cooled  to  a  low  temperature  by  ice, 
|io  much  the  better.  No  red  meat,  nor  beef-tea  or  stimulants,  are  to  be 
kiven ;  but  milk,  chicken  broth,  jelly,  and  iced  lemonade. 
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EMPHYSEMA. 

Latin  Eq.,  Emphysema;  French  Eq.,  Emphyseme;  GERiiU.N  Eq., 
Emphysem;  Italian  Eq.,  Enfiscma. 

Definition. — (1.)  Vesicular  Emphysema. — Relative  increase  of  air  in  few  or 
many  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  causing  a  misshapen  enlargement  of  them,,  by  dilata- 
tion or  rupture  of  septa,  and  the  llending  of  several  into  one  or  many  great  cysts. 
It  is  attended  ivith  gradual  effacement  of  the  functional  blood-vessels  distributed 
over  their  walls,  ancemia  of  the  lung  in  the  affected  parts  tending  to  dilatation 
of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  with  anasarca.  (2.)  Interlobular  Emphysema. — 
Air  infiltrating  the  meshes  of  the  sub-pleural  and  interstitial  connective  tissue  of 
the  lungs. 

Pathology. — («.)  Causation. — Some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  use  of 
the  term  "  Emphysema"  (which  means  the  presence  of  air  in  the  connective 
tissue)  to  designate  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  Here  the  air 
is  where  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  the  air-cells  are  large  and  misshapen. 
Limited  in  this  way  to  the  vesicles  of  the  lung  so  misshapen,  this  form  of 
disease  was  named  by  Laennec  "vesicular  empliysema." 

The  disease  forms  one  of  the  most  serious  complications  of  bronchitis; 
and  the  tendency  to  vesicular  emphysema  appears  to  be  hereditary — 60"4 
per  cent,  acknowledging  hereditary  transmission  (Fuller).  Several 
theories  have  been  put  forward  to  explain  the  mechanism  which  produces 
vesicular  emphysema.  Whatever  prevents  any  one  part  of  the  hmgs  from 
expanding  when  the  thorax  expands — whether  it  be  a  material  obstruc- 
tion of  the  bronchial  ramifications  or  a  compression  of  them,  or  whatever 
else — it  will  occasion  those  parts  which  remain  dilatable  to  keep  dilated  iu 
a  correspondingly  increased  degree,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  which 
the  expansion  of  the  chest  occasions.  If  there  be  any  part  of  the  lung 
that  will  not  dilate  when  inspirations  are  made,  then  other  parts  are 
over-dilated  to  fill  up  the  vacuum.  Those  parts  are  oi'c/-distended,  in 
order  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  distension  in  other  parts ;  and  when 
once  ower-distended  they  are  unable  to  recover  themselves  (Elliotson, 
Practice  of  Medicine,  p.  851).  In  this  way  the  secretions,  or  the  thickening 
of  the  tubes  in  bronchitis,  may  set  up  emphysema,  by  preventing  air  i 
entering  the  corresponding  vesicles,  whilst  those  which  are  adjacent  and  i 
having  free  tubes  communicating  Avith  them  receive  an  excessive  amount  j 
of  air  (Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams).  The  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of 
emphysema  by  Professor  W.  T.  Gairdner,  has  been  stated  at  p.  709.  , 
Sir  William  Jenner  considers  it  to  result  from  violent  respiratory  efforts,  j 
with  partial  closure  of  the  glottis,  as  in  the  act  of  coughing,  lifting  * 
weights,  and  playing  wind  instruments.  For  emphysema  to  happen  m , 
this  way  there  must  be  a  want  of  compression  and  support  of  thcj 
lung  tissue  in  the  parts  which  become  emphysematous.  This  appliesj 
especially  to  the  apices,  the  anterior  margins  and  edges  of  the  bases.. 
Emphysema  may  also  be  due  to  a  primary  degeneration  of  the  septa  andj 
walls  of  air-vesicles.  Bronchitis  in  old  persons  may  also  bring  about^ 
degenerative  pulmonary  changes  of  an  atrophic  kind,  so  that  septa  wastcj 
and  disappear.  Hooping-cough  is  a  common  cause.  Sir  Thomas  Watsorj 
follows  Laennec  in  believing  that  the  dilatation  is  mainly  due  to  tb(j 
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imprisomnent  of  air  within  the  cells  under  the  influence  of  imperfectly 
obstructed  tubes,  so  that  air  enters  the  vesicles  more  readily  than  it  can 
escape  from  them.  More  and  more  air  thus  accumulates,  and  is  incar- 
cerated in  the  terminal  air-cells  of  the  obstructed  tubes,  which,  yielding 
to  the  distending  force,  lose  their  elasticity  and  become  permanently  large. 
To  confirm  this  view,  it  ought  to  be  shown  that  the  dilated  air-cells  are 
those  belonging  to  the  tubes  in  which  the  obstruction  exists. 

(b.)  Morhid  Anatomy. — The  dilated  air-vesicles  vary  from  the  size  of 
millet  seeds  to  that  of  Barcelona  nuts,  or  larger.  When  they  form  a  great 
expansion,  it  is  probable  that  many  air-vesicles  are  dilated  into  one  common 
cavity,  by  rupture  or  degeneration  of  the  partitions  which  separate  them 
from  each  other.  The  dilated  vesicles  may  be  seen  through  the  pulmonary 
pleura ;  they  also  protrude  from  the  surface  of  the  lung,  pale,  and  some- 
times quite  white.  The  tissue  is  drier  than  normal ;  it  cannot  be  easily 
emptied  of  air,  resembling  the  lungs  of  a  reptile  rather  than  those  of  a 
human  being.    It  possesses  fewer  capillary  vessels.    They  become  obliter- 

I  ated  by  distension  of  the  air-cells  ;  hence  the  lung  is  anaemic,  and  contains 
less  moisture  than  the  normal  lung.  Such  lungs  do  not  collapse,  and  they 
may  even  bulge  out  of  the  chest  when  it  is  opened.    The  apices  and 

I  anterior  margins  are  the  parts  most  affected. 

Symptoms. — In  typical  cases  the  patient  is  short-winded  and  distressed 

Iby  a  constant  sense  of  fulness  and  oppression  at  the  chest,  and  generally, 
seeks  advice  after  suffering  and  discomfort  have  become  too  great  for  him 
to  bear  any  longer.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  often  aggravated  by 
spasm,  as  in  asthma;  and  emphysema  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  that 
[  disease.  The  physical  signs  are,  incompleteness  of  the -act  of  expiration,, 
i  the  thorax  remaining  prominent  and  round  over  the  emphysematous  lung. 
'In  spare  persons  the  clavicles  are  not  well  defined.  Percussion  over  the 
bulging  parts  yields  a  peculiarly  clear  and  resonant  sound.  There  is  thus 
shown  to  be  abundance  of  air  underneath  the  part  which  yields  such  a 
sound ;  but  the  vesicular  murmur  of  breathing  is  extremely  indistinct,  show- 
ing that  the  air  is  not  in  motion  there.  It  is  shut  up  in  the  enlarged  air- 
■clls  (Watson).  The  disease  tends  to  impede  the  circulation  through  the 
ungs,  and  so  to  produce  hypertrophy,  with  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of 
lie  heart,  nervous  congestion  of  the  head  and  face,  attacks  of  palpitation, 
'aroxysms  of  cough  and  dyspnoea,  oedema  of  the  feet  and  legs,  general 
Anasarca ;  and  dropsical  effusion  is  a  frequent  termination. 

Treatment. — Apart  from  the  management  of  the  bronchial  congestion, 
'n  the  principles  already  given  under  Bronchitis,  little  can  be  done  for  the 
pecial  treatment  of  emphjsema.  If  bronchial  spasm  prevail,  the  spiritiis 
thcris  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  may  give  relief,  of  which  thirfi/  to 
%  minims  may  be  prescribed  in  camphor  water,  or  in  spiritus  ammonicc 
rmaticus,  or  in  volatile  tincture  of  valerian;  or  it  may  be  combined  with 
f'lmulant  doses  (one  grain)  of  ojnum  ;  or  with  tiventy  minims  of  the  cdhcreal 
fictwe  of  lohelia,  belladonna,  conium  ;  or  the  cethereal  tincture  of  Indian  hemp 
'fd  hydrocyanic  acid  may  each  in  turn  be  found  of  service  (Fuller).  Dry- 
tem(/ between  the  shoulders  often  relieves  passive  pulmonary  congestion; 
Pd  if  an  attack  is  imminent,  an  emetic,  or  unloading  the  bowels  by  a 
fise  of  the  compound  jcdap  poicder,  may  prevent  its  accession  or  moderate 
ie  paroxysm. 
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PULMONARY   PHTHISIS,  OR  DESTRUCTIVE  LUNG  DISEASE. 

Latin  Eq.,  Phthisis;  French  Eq.,  Tuherculeux ;  German  Eq.,  Phthisis; 
— Syn.,  Schvjindsucht ;  Italian  Eq.,  Tise  Cronica  Pohnonale. 

Definition. — Lesions  commencing  with  induration  of  a  lobe  or  lobule  of  the 
lungs,  ending  in  disintegration  of  the  neiv  material  and  of  the  textures  involved 
in  the  induration;  the  formation  of  caverns,  and  the  accumulation  and  con- 
stant discharge  of  j^ui'ulent  secretion,  with  or  without  the  growth  of  miliary 
tubercles. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — The  several  forms  of  pulmonary  lesions 
about  to  be  described  must  be  recognise'd  as  tending  to  lung  destruction ; 
and  in  the  development  and  j^ropagation  of  pulmonary  consumption,  or 
destructive  lung  disease  in  man,  there  are  several  agencies  at  Avork, 
especially — (1.)  An  ill-defined  agency,  to  which  the  name  of  constitutional 
tendency  has  been  given;  exemplified  in  pulmonary  phthisis  so  frequently 
attacking  in  succession  several  members  of  a  large  family  shortly  after 
adult  life.  An  hereditary  predisposition  to  pulmonary  2}hthisis  is  not  only 
certain  but  frequent;  and  is  chiefly  due  to  congenital  or  inherent  weak- 
ness and  vulnerability  of  the  constitution.  Such  vulnerability  is  evidenced 
by  repeated  illnesses  during  early  life.  That  the  tuberculous  or  scrofulous 
constitution  is  actually  transmitted  from  parent  to  child  has  long  been  a 
popular  belief,  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  established  points  in 
etiology  (see  "Scrofula,"  p.  1002,  Vol.  I.)  On  the  other  hand,  while  the 
general  statement  may  be  made  that  some  cases  of  phthisis  may  be  traced 
to  hereditary  influence,  it  is  undoubted  that  7nuch  phtldsis  is,  in  each 
generation,  non-hereditary  (Walshe).  The  final  conclusion  seems  to  be, — 
That  phthisis  in  the  adult  hospital  population  of  this  country  is,  to  a  slight 
amount  only,  a  disease  demonstrably  derived  from  parents;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  law  differs  among  the  middle  and  higher  classes 
of  society  ;  and  we  have  the  tuberculous  or  scrofulous  cachexia  comrauni- 
■cated,  both  as  regards  the  parents  and  tlie  generation  following.  But 
there  is  still  a  class  of  cases  to  be  inquired  into — namely,  such  as  show 
how  far  parents  labouring  under  scrofulous  cachexia  entail  on  their  offspring 
a  disposition  merely  to  tuberculous  aff"ections.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
emphatically  insisted  upon  by  the  late  Sir  James  Clark,  that  in  families  j 
of  consumptive  parents  there  are  constantly  to  be  met  with  instances  of  i 
ill-health  characteristic  of  the  scrofulous  constitution.  The  mere  fact  of 
the  parents  being  unhealthy,  and  not  necessarily  tuberculous,  appears  ni  ^ 
some  instances  sufticient  to  entail  tuberculous  diseases  upon  their  children. 

(2.)  The  agency  of  irritation. — A  common  bronchial  catarrh,  not  differing 
in  any  respect,  except  in  its  result,  from  other  bronchial  catarrhs  which  i 
terminate  favourably,  may  gradually  become  an  agent  in  destruction  of 
tJie  lungs.  Sometimes  an  obvious  source  of  irritation  is  to  be  found  ni 
the  nature  of  the  work  done  by  those  who  suffer  thus  and  die.  A 
striking  demonstration  of  this  was  afforded  by  an  observation  Ion: 
ago  recorded  by  Dr.  Home.  In  a  stonemason  who  died  of  phthisi- 
an  earthy  nucleus  was  found  at  the  centre  of  many  of  the  pulmonai\ 
condensations.     This  earthy  nucleus  turned  out  to  be  of  precisely  th^ 
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same  character  as  the  stone  of  Craigleith  Quarry,  near  Edinburgh,  where 
the  man  had  been  employed  (Home,  Udin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
January,  1838).  Thus  there  are  certain  classes  of  men  more  predisposed 
to  phthisis  than  others  by  the  irritant  nature  of  their  occupations.  Dust 
is  undoubtedly  a  most  deleterious  agent,  and  when  combined  with  great 
vicissitudes  of  temperature  in  the  surrounding  of  those  who  breathe  an 
air  loaded  with  particles  of  dust,  the  combined  agencies  are  extremely 
deleterious.  To  show  how  irritant  substances  may  induce  the  local  lesions, 
Professor  Alfonso  Corradi,  of  Venice,  wrote  an  essay  in  1870  on  the 
spread  of  pulmonary  phthisis  in  Italian  towns,  in  which  he  mentions  that 
of  the  stonemasons  who  work  at  granite  near  the  Lago  di  Garda,  nearly 
all  of  them  died  towards  fifty  years  of  age ;  and  the  same  is  true  regard- 
ing those  who  work  in  slate  in  the  caverns  near  Chiavari,  and  who 
suffer  from  the  Mai  di  Chiapperolo.  Those  who  do  the  same  work  in  the 
open  air  are  but  little  subject  to  the  disorder ;  neither  is  the  dust  found 
in  their  lungs.  In  Edinburgh,  in  the  experience  of  the  late  Professor 
Ahson,  a  stonemason  scarcely  ever  reached  fifty  years  without  becoming  con- 
sumptive. Thus,  irritating  particles  come  to  be  a  fertile  cause  of  phthisis 
among  those  who  are  engaged  in  hackling  flax,  carding  cotton  and  wool, 
grinding  steel  {grinder's  rot) ;  also,  workers  in  porcelain,  makers  of  mother- 
of-pearl  buttons  and  of  mattresses,  chaff'-cutters,  bakers,  stonemasons,  quarry- 
men,  needle-grinders  and  saddlers,  furriers,  glovers  (Hannover),  who  inhale 
dust  from  animal  tissues,*  and  coal-miners  and  bricklayers.  The  pottei's 
consumption  is  chiefly  caused  by  portions  of  clay  being  trampled  into 
•lust  on  the  floors  of  the  work-rooms.  Few  men  who  enter  certain  rooms 
in  cotton  factories  ever  live  to  thirty-eight  years ;  and  out  of  twenty- 
seven  men  in  a  flax  factory,  twenty-three  had  pulmonary  disease 
(Greenhow).  The  noxious  influence  of  varnishes,  turpentine,  and 
drying  oils,  in  developing  destructive  lung  disease,  was  long  ago  pointed 
out  by  Lombard  {Annates  de  Hygiine,  t.  xi.,  1834),  and  it  is  said  to  be 
fi-equent  among  artisans  who  use  solder,  such  as  tinmen,  coppersmiths, 
and  goldsmiths  (Clymer).  In  miners  it  assumes  the  form  of  fibroid  phthisis, 
in  which  a  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  leads  to  fibroid  dej^osits  with 
cheesy  degeneration  (tyrosis)  of  imprisoned  portions  of  lung,  to  be  after- 
wards more  fully  described, 

*  The  sorting  of  alpaca  and  mohair  has  long  been  known  to  be  attended  with 
«onsiderable  risk  to  life ;  also,  the  sorting  of  all  wools  and  hairs  which  are  dry, 
dusty,  and  more  or  less  filthy  from  contamination  with  decomposing  animal  matters, 
particularly  if  "fallen  fleeces"  are  present ;  and  all  kinds  of  goats'  hair,  camels'  hair, 
low  class  East  Indian,  Persian,  and  such  like  wools,  are  injurious  to  health,- — (1.)  From 
ijthe  dust  and  fine  short  hairs  which  arise  from  them  exciting  chronic  disease  of  the  lungs  ; 
j(2.)  from  the  amount  and  virulence  of  poison  from  decomposing  animal  matter  that  is 
liberated,  producing  a  low  form  of  pneumonia  [septic  pneumonia) ;  (3.)  from  a  specific 
Iblood-poison,  derived  from  the  fleeces  of  animals  which  have  died  from  antJirax, 
fproducing  the  rapidly  fatal  disease  now  known  as  ivool- sorter  s  disease."  This 
uisease  has  prevailed  in  Bradford  and  its  neighboui-hood  for  more  than  forty  years,  and 
litill  continues  as  severe  and  frequent  as  ever  it  was,  overclouding  the  life  of  the 
['sorter"  with  a  mysterious  shadow,  and  threatening  him  daily  with  death  (Dr.  Bei-l, 
'lancet,  June  5,  1880).  In  December,  1879,  a  case  of  this  disease  occurred  in  Bradford, 
1  which  an  examination  of  the  blood  showed  the  disease  to  be  anthrax,  and  during 
^pril  and  May,  1880,  five  more  cases  occurred  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  four  of 
vhich  were  rapidly  fatal— i.e.,  within  three  or  four  days.  A  malignant  pustule 
ormed  in  three  of  these  cases.  The  men  had  been  "  sorting"  M-hat  is  known  as  "  Van 
nohair." 
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(3.)  The  agency  of  infection,  which  means  that  whenever  a  chronic 
induration,  due  to  hyperplasia,  exists  in  any  organ,  it  is  apt  to  give 
rise  to  similar  processes  elseAvhere.  Buhl  showed  more  than  twelve  years 
ago,  in  regard  to  miliary  tubercle  (to  which  he  limited  his  statements), 
that  in  persons  who  die  of  fever  characterised  by  the  general  dissemina- 
tion throughout  the  body  of  miliary  granulation  {acute  milianj  tuberculosis), 
masses  of  induration  which  have  remained  long  enough  in  the  body  to 
become  caseous,  are  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  be  found  ;  and  that 
in  those  cases  in  which  miliary  tubercles  are  sown  over  a  much  more 
limited  region — as,  e.g.,  when  they  are  confined  to  a  single  organ — they 
spring  from  old  lesions  in  it.  The  signification  of  this  infective  process 
must  now  be  extended  to  extensive  indurations,  as  Avell  as  to  miliary 
dejjosits ;  since  by  inoculation  we  obtain  miliary  granulation  in  the  serous 
membranes  and  in  the  choroid,  but  interstitial  and  diffused  lesions  in 
the  liver,  lungs,  and  other  massive  organs. 

(4.)  The  agency  of  extreme  bodily  exertion  (which  so  disturbs  the  circula- 
tion), and  tlie  influence  of  hcemoptysis,  itself  ■  an  evidence  of  an  abnormal 
and  disturbed  condition  of  the  bronchial  circulation.  Blood  remaining 
in  the  bronchi  has  been  regarded  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates  as  a 
frequent  cause  of  jmlmonary  phthisis.  It  is  followed  by  an  irritation  of 
the  lung  and  pleura — consecutive  pleuro-pneuinonia — in  which,  on  the  second 
or  third  day  after  haemorrhage,  an  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse  occurs, 
with  heightened  temperature  and  general  malaise,  lancinating  pains  in  the 
lateral  regions  of  the  chest,  fine  bubbling  rhonchi,  friction  sounds,  or  shght 
j^ercussive  dulness,  with  weakened  vesicular  murmur,  or  bronchial  breath- 
ing. Such  lesions  may  end  in  resolution,  or  gradually  go  on  to  caseation 
(tyrosis),  and  perhaps  the  growth  of  tubercle,  as  the  direct  result  of  infec- 
tive absorption  of  the  decomposed  blood  (Phthisis  ab  hcemoptoe). 

(5.)  Influence  of  Climate. — -Where  the  civilised  inhabitants  of  the  glol)e 
are  located  in  the  temperate  zone,  it  is  calculated  that  one-tenth  of  the 
population  die  of  destructive  lung  disease.    In  the  mining  districts  of 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire  (although  those  counties  are  considered  among 
the  most  healthy  portions  of  Great  Britain),  one-half  of  the  whole  number 
of  the  miners,  deprived  of  fresh  air  and  light,  die  of  phthisis.  But 
destructive  lung  disease,  or  phthisis,  is  not  a  product  merely  of  cUmate.  i 
It  is  more  a  social  disease ;  the  climate  under  Avhich  it  thrives  being  one  , 
made  for  it  under  the  influences  of  modern  life  and  work.    The  more  | 
people  become  crowded  together,  the  more  industries  are  developed,  the  , 
more  does  destructive  lung  disease  show  itself.    Crowding  together  of  , 
families  in  small  rooms,  the  inhalation  of  foul  air,  or  of  deleterious  i 
particles  of  dust  in  manufactories,  and  a  too  sedentary  life,  are  the  frequent  j 
causes  of  pulmonary  consumption  by  destructive  lung  disease.    The  great  j 
centres  of  industry  are  the  2)laces  which  yield  the  highest  mortality  from  j 
phthisis — e.g.,  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  New  York,  Philadelphia,! 
New  Orleans,  Berlin,  Munich,  Vienna.    England  has  been  called  the  home, 
of  industry  and  of  phthisis.    It  seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted  that  i 
the  number  of  cases  of  destructive  lung  disease  diminishes  as  the  elevatior,  ■ 
increases,  a  fact  which  may  be  accounted  for  under  the  following  consider 
ations — (L)  Many  of  the  factors  of  destructive  lung  disease  are  absent  aij 
certain  elevations — all  those  especially  that  are  concerned  with  social  Mel 
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aggregated  and  deleterious  trades.  (2.)  The  alternations  of  temperature 
axe  less  marked  in  the  mountains  than  in  the  j^lains  (Hirsch).  (3.)  The 
■air  is  more  tonic  and  favourable  to  nutrition  (Brehmer).  (4.)  On  account 
of  the  deficient  supply  of  oxygen,  for  as  the  higher  layers  of  air  have  less 
density,  the  quantity  of  oxj^gen  in  them  for  each  inspiration  is  less — at 
15,000  feet  about  one-half  of  what  it  is  in  the  plains.  Hence,  in  order  to 
■get  the  necessary  supply  of  oxygen,  the  inspirations  become  deeper  and 
more  complete,  and  the  thoracic  cavity  increases  in  capacity.  (5.)  The 
tonic  action  of  pure  air  shows  its  beneficial  influence  in  j)romoting  appetite 
and  digestion.  (6.)  A  certain  excess  of  carbon  in  the  system,  consequent 
on  the  diminished  supply  of  oxygen  (Limbard).  (7.) '  The  comparative 
absence  of  organic  particles — of  dust — in  pure  mountain  air.  The  trans- 
parency of  the  air,  which  is  dependent  on  its  greater  dryness ;  and,  the 
more  powerful  action  of  light,  dependent  on  the  same  cause,  aid  materially 
the  operation  of  the  purity  of  the  air  (Gouraud,  Macpherson,  London 
Med.  Becm-d,  July  15,  187G,  p.  294).  (8.)  It  has  also  been  determined 
that  a  greater  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  formed  in  the  body  and  exhaled 
at  the  higher  than  at  the  lower  altitudes,  and  the  moisture  exhaled 
increases  as  a  person  rises  above  the  sea  (Dr.  W.  Marcet,  F.R.S.,  Proceed. 
Boy.  Sec,  No.  195,  p.  498). 

The  disease  appears  to  be  more  fatal  to  soldiers  than  civilians,  producing 
nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  mortality  among  the  Dragoon  Guards  in  this 
country.    In  the  Foot  Guards  it  has  hitherto  been  nearly  double  of  what 
takes  place  in  the  Dragoon  Guards.    The  habits  of  a  soldier's  life,  his 
liability  to  febrile  and  inflammatory  attacks,  the  frequency  with  which  he 
contracts  venereal  diseases,  and  the  climate  in  which  he  lives,  have 
hitherto  been  favourable  to  the  induction  of  the  more  aggravated  forms  of 
pulmonary  indurations  and  destructive  lung  disease.     The  history  of 
phthisis  in  armies  shows  how  materially  its  prevalence  influences  the 
health,  the  wealth,  and  the  military  strength  of  a  nation.    In  Prussia, 
phthisis  caused  27  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality;  in  Austria,  25  per 
cent.;  in  France,  22*9;  in  Hanover,  39-4;  in  Belgium,  30;  in  Portugal, 
i!  22  per  cent.    In  all  these  armies  the  same  causes  are  in  action,  and  the 
I  predominance  of  the  disease  is  mainly  to  be  sought  for  in  the  impure 
!  barrack  ak  (Parkes's  Practical  Hijgiene,  p.  492).    Some  are  inclined  to 
i  ascribe  this  excessive  amount  of  pulmonary  disease  and  mortality  to  the 
night  duties  of  the  soldier — a  statement  supported  by  the  large  amount  of 
I  mortality  from  consumption  amongst  night-watchmen  generally.  But 
I  when  one  looks  to  the  age  and  height  of  the  men  enlisted  for  the 
regiments  of  the  Guards,  and  compares  them  with  the  physiological  records 
I  regarding  the  stature  and  growth  of  the  human  frame,  it  will  be  seen  how, 
j  sometimes,  the  combination  of  requirements  for  enlistment  in  the  regiments 
I  of  Guards  have  been  little  calculated  to  secure  a  hardy  and  efficient  body 
jof  men.*     They  are  constitutionally  vulnerable  to  an  extreme  degree, 
[j  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  still  is  an  excessive  prevalence  of 
^  destructive  lung  disease  in  the  army;  and  the  astonishing  disproportionate 
number  of  cases  in  the  Foot  Guards  (18  to  20-6  per  1,000  of  strength)  is 

*  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  little  book,  by  the  Author,  On  the  Ch-outh 
Vtke  Recruit  and  Young  Soldier.    Charles  Griffia  &  Co.,  London. 
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still  as  remarkable  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago  (Parkes,  1.  c,  p.  495). 
The  tables  prepared  by  the  late  Dr.  Parkes,  and  given  in  his  work  on 
Practical  Hijrjkne,  show  that  there  must  be  a  large  amount  of  phthisis 
generated  in  the  army;  and  in  the  Foot  Guards  nearly  fo^^r  times  as  much 
as  among  the  ci-vil  male  population  of  twenty-five  to  forty -five  years  of  age. 
In  the  American  army  (1861  to  18G3)  the  ratio  varied  from  8  to  9  per 
1,000,  and  the  deaths  from  one  in  every  27  to  one  in  4-5  cases.  In  the 
British  army,  during  1861-62,  the  cases  of  phthisis  M'ere  from  9  to  10  per 
1,000  of  mean  strength,  and  the  deaths  one  in  three.  But  neither  in  the 
American  nor  in  the  British  army  is  it  shown  how  many  soldiers  are 
annually  invalided  on  account  of  pulmonary  consumption,  the  greater 
number  of  whom  die  after  their  discharge,  and  swell  the  mortuary  return 
of  both  countries  (Clymer).  The  deaths  from  phthisis  in  the  British 
navy  during  three  years  averaged  2'6  per  1,000  of  strengtli,  and  the 
invaliding  3 '9  per  1,000  (Milroy). 

It  has  long  been  a  prevalent  belief  that  consumption  Avas  limited  by 
latitude,  and  that  it  never  appeared  in  warm  countries — for  instance, 
south  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  is  proved  not  to  be  the  case.  The 
returns  of  the  army,  prepared  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander  TuUocli  have 
shown  that  phthisis  is  more  frequent  in  the  West  Indies  than  in  this 
country — a  statement  first  made  by  Sir  James  Clark,  in  his  work  On 
Climate,  in  illustration  of  the  injurious  effects  of  that  climate  on  con- 
sumptive patients  sent  there  from  this  country.  Great  heat  appears  to 
have  a  powerful  effect  in  jDredisposing  to  tuberculous  diseases  (probably 
by  diminishing  the  exercise  in  the  open  air).  But  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  croAvded  barrack-rooms,  a  restriction  to  salt  diet,  and 
drinking  spirits,  may  have  produced  the  result,  rather  than  climate  alone, 
peeing  that  officers  were  attacked  in  infinitely  smaller  proportions  thait 
jn-ivate  soldiers.  The  influence  of  climate  shows  that  phthisis  is  most 
frequent  in  low  and  damp  situations ;  while  it  is  far  less  so  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  all  countries. 

(6.)  Influence  of  Contagion. — Eegarding  the  possible  propagation  of 
pulmonary  phthisis  by  contagion,  the  late  Dr.  Parkes  thus  expressed 
himself  (having  regard  to  the  fact  that  purulent  and  epithelial  cells  have 
been  demonstrated  as  floating  about  in  the  air  where  nuraljers  of  persons 
are  together) : — "  Considering  that  the  2>leui-o-pueumonia  of  cattle  is 
probably  propagated  through  the  pus  and  epithelium  cells  of  the  sputa 
passing  into  the  air-cells  of  other  cattle  ;  that  even  in  man  there  is  some 
evidence  of  a  pneumonic  phthisical  disease  being  contagious  (Brvson,  , 
Cases  in  Mediterranean  Fleet),  the  floating  of  these  cells  in  the  air  is  worthy 
of  all  attention.    It  may  explain  some  of  those  curious  instances  of  phthisis  | 
being  apparently  communicated"  {Prac.  Hi/giene,  p.  74).    So  also  Professov  ^ 
Virchow  at  the  International  Congress  for  Hygiene  at  Brussels  in  18n,  j 
directed  attention  to  tliis  question — namely,  "in  how  far  one  of  those , 
diseases  which  we  have  hitherto  regarded  as  a  spontaneous  disease  of  the 
ruminant  animals — bovine  tuberculosis  (Pcrlsucht) — is  a  comraunical)l<!  | 
disease,  and  communicable  to  man."    The  disease  can  be  communicated . 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  inoculation  of  tuberculosis.    A  further  [ 
question  is,  "  how  far,  by  the  partaking  of  substances  coming  from  a 
tuberculous  (Perlsilchiig)  animal,  similar  disease,  and  in  fact  tuberculosis 
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may  be  induced  in  man,  from  partaking  of  their  flesh,  or  through  the  use 
of  their  milk  1 "  It  is  in  the  juices  of  the  tainted  animal  that  we  must 
suppose  the  contagion  to  reside.  Dr.  Charles  Creighton,  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  has  described  an  infective 
variety  of  tuberculosis  in  man  identical  with  bovine  tuberculosis  {Perlsuchf), 
{Lancet,  June  1 9, 1 880,  p.  943).  His  cases  show  the  distinctive  and  specific 
characters  of  that  disease  in  their  pathological  anatomy,  and  how  they 
are  related  to  it  in  their  causation.  They  have  precisely  that  relation  to 
bovine  tuberculosis  which  glanders  in  the  human  subject  has  to  equine 
glanders;  and  bovine  tuberculosis  {Perlsucht,  pommelihe)  is  a  disease /lev'  s& 
as  much  as  glanders  is.  It  has  well-marked  distinctive  characters,  which, 
appeared  to  Dr.  Creighton  to  be  reproduced  in  the  cases  related  by  him. 
In  1869,  Dr.  Julius  Petersen,  District  Physician  in  Copenhagen,  showed 
that  a  belief  in  the  contagiousness  of  phthisis  has  a  very  ancient  historical 
foundation.  "  Morgagni  said  pUMsicorwii  cadavera  jugi  adolescens,  fugio  etiam 
senex.  In  Italy  consumption  has  been,  and  still  is,  looked  upon  as  a  com- 
municable disorder.  A  consumptive  is  shunned,  and  the  vessels  he  may  use 
in  eating  and  drinking  are  avoided  or  destroyed.  His  clothes  are  burnt  or 
buried.  The  opinion  that  long  and  continuous  exposure  to  the  body- 
effluvia  of  a  tuberculotic  patient  puts  a  previously  non-tuljerculous  person 
to  the  risk  of  the  disease,  by  a  jjredisposition  to  it,  has  been  held  by  Jos. 
Franks,  Laennec,  Sir  James  Clark,  and  others.  Andral  went  so  far  as  to 
j  say  that  under  certain  conditions  these  tubercular  emanations  become  a> 
source  of  true  contagion.  Most  medical  practitioners  of  long  experience 
'  have  seen  examples  of  the  apparent  contagion  of  consumption — a  tuber- 
culous husband  infecting  a  wife,  and  the  reverse.  Some  facts  of  this  kind 
are  related  in  the  Gazette  H6hdomadaire,  18G8,  and  a  case  is  related  in  the 
Xajice/,  June  22,  1880.  Breeders  of  stall-fed  cittle  are  now  very  careful 
as  regards  the  prevention  of  bovine  tuberculosis.    They  will  not  suffer  a 

II  stall-feeding  animal  to  resort  to  the  same  water-trough  or  to  the  same  stall 
which  an  infected  animal  has  used.    Although  unable  to  produce  any 
absolute  proof  of  the  existence  of  contagion.  Dr.  Petersen  sums  up  the 
(result  of  his  inquiries  as  follows  : — (1.)  That  a  contagious  origin  of 
jsome  cases  of  phthisis  cannot  on  sufficient  grounds  be  denied.  (2.) 
That  phthisis  caused  by  contagion  is  in  general  of  a  very  dangerous 
|and  inflammatory  character;  that  it  must  justly  be  considered  hazar- 
jtlous  to  sleep  in  the  non-disinfected  bed  of  a  phthisical  patient,  and 
||to  be  habitually  in  too  close  contact  witli  such  a  person ;  that  this 
fdanger  in  Denmark  seems  to  be  greatest  in  the  warm  period  of  the 
iyear.     Besides  direct  transmission,  Dr.  Villemin  suggests  that  con- 
|sumption  may  be  contracted  through  indirect  means,  by  clothes,  bed- 
jlinen,  water-closets,  the  vitiated  air  of  rooms  lived  in  by  tuberculous 
[Oersons,  and  the  like.    The  possible  transmissibility  of  the  disease  in  this 
jiianner  merits,  he  thinks,  the  attention  of  medical  officers  of  the  army. 
iHe  is  satisfied  that  the  barrack  is  to  the  soldier  in  the  production  of 
i^onsumption  what  the  regimental  stable  is  to  the  horse  in  the  development 
l>f  farcy,  the  contagion  and  transmissibility  of  which  are  at  length  accepted. 
|?ournet,  who  in  his  work  is  a  non-contagionist,  still  gives  some  weight  to 
I'.hft  possibility  of  infection  from  an  atmosphere  constantly  breathed,  and 
lecessarily  poisoned,  by  the  consumptive.    "  In  protracted  debates  upon 
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phthisis  ill  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  subject  was  fully 
discussed ;  the  views  of  two  of  those  to  whose  opinion  we  are  disposed  to 
attach  value  will  be  quoted.  Dr.  Jules  Guerin  believed  that  crude  tubercle 
can  never  he  contagious ;  but  that  when  it  is  softened,  and  the  ulcerated 
lung-surfaces  are  exposed  to  the  air,  the  patient  may  become  a  source 
of  infection  to  those  about  him,  just  as  the  pulmonary  lesions  he  has  J 
may  infect  his  own  organism  by  the  resorption  of  purulent  and  putrid  ■ 
products.  Dr.  Bouillaud's  ideas  would  seem  to  be  nearly  the  same. 
He  writes, — 'During  the  course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  when  pus 
or  other  septic  products  are  formed  in  parts  which  are  accessible 
to  the  atmosphere,  j^htliisis,  like  so  many  other  affections  in  which 
similar  purulent  foci  happen,  becomes  indirectly  a  cause  of  septic 
infection.' " 

(b.)  Mffrhid  Anatomy. — The  rapid  advance  of  more  accurate  knowledge 
has  not  been  more  marked  in  any  direction  than  in  demonstrating  the 
nature  of  the  lesions  which  lead  to  destruction  of  the  lung,  the  formatiou 
of  miliary  tubercles  in  them,  and  the  relation  of  such  tubercles  to  the 
processes  of  disintegration,  softening,  and  absorption  of  pneumonic 
products,  and  other  products  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  AVhile  the 
observations  and  writings  of  eminent  pathologists  and  physicians  on  the 
Continent  have  done  much  of  late  to  rectify  erroneous  views  regarding 
the  subject  of  destructive  lung  disease,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
late  Dr.  Addison,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  did  more  than  any  one  else  in 
England  to  advance  the  doctrine  of  a  pneumonic  phthisis.  For  a  long 
time  his  labours  had  remained  entirely  unknown  on  the  Continent;  and 
having  been  mainly  brought  to  light  by  the  New  Sydenham  Society,  they 
show  that  already,  when  Laennec's  teaching  had  just  commenced  to 
dominate  over  the  pathology  of  lung  diseases,  Addison  had  arrived  at  and 
firmly  held  the  opinion  that  "  inflammation  constitutes  the  great  agent  of 
destruction  in  every  form  of  2)Jithisis."  On  the  other  hand,  the  formation  of 
miliary  tubercles  in  the  lungs  and  other  parts,  and  their  relation  to  the 
softening  of  cheese-like  products  and  to  phthisis,  have  been  placed  in  a 
new  light  by  the  practical  experiments  and  clear  expositions  of  Drs.  | 
Villemin,  Burdon-Sanderson,  AVilson-Fox,  Andrew  Clark,  Colin,  Chauveau, 
Cohnheim,  Buhl,  Waldenburg,  and  Gasquet  (Scrofula,  p.  1014,  Vol.  I.) 
"  Phthisis,"  as  implying  a  wasting  of  the  body  with  a  condition  of  lung 
ready  to  disintegrate  and  to  have  cavities  formed  in  its  substance,  must  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  having  always  a  basis  of  tubercle-formation  as  its 
starting  point;  and  the  doctrine  that  pulmonary  phthisis  is  always  a 
constitutional  disease — in  the  sense  of  Laennec — the  result  of  a  specific 
morbid  product,  arising  from  some  peculiar  diathesis  or  constitutional 
fault,  and  caused  solely  by  the  deposition  of  tubercle,  can  no  longei 
be  entertained.  A  comprehensive  view  must  be  taken  of  the  agencie; 
concerned  in  destructive  lung  disease,  or  pulmonary  phthisis,  such  as  tha 
which  Dr.  Andrew  Clark  has  embodied  in  the  following  provisiona 
classification  of  the  pulmonary  lesions,  namely : — 

(1.)  Tubercular,  r/niimlar,  or  specific  phthisis,  the  chief  anatomica 
characters  of  which  are,  the  true  grey  granulations,  pigmentary  tuberch 
fibrous  tubercle,  cellular  tubercle. 

(2.)  Scrofulotis  or  epithelial  phthisis,  composed  of  primitive  yellow  niass(| 
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•of  (so-called)  tubercle ;  accumulation,  cheesy  degeneration,  and  disintegra- 
tion of  epithelium-like  cells. 

(3.)  Catarrhal  or  bronchial  phthisU,  in  which  there  is  ulceration  of 
bronchi,  with  adjacent  fibroid  and  cellular  deposits,  and  cheesy  degenera- 
tion of  the  same. 

(4.)  Pneumonic  phthisis,  the  chief  anatomical  characters  of  which  are, 
disintegration  of  recent  or  old  deposits,  occurring  in  vesicular,  lobular,  or 
lobar  pneumonia,  primary  or  secondary,  common  or  scrofulous. 

(5.)  Fih'ous  phthisis,  cirrhosis,  chronic  or  interstitial  pneumonia,  in  which 
there  are  fibroid  growths  with  cheesy  degeneration  of  imprisoned  portions 
of  lung,  due  to — (a.)  Mechanical  irritation  (as  in  grinders,  masons,  miners, 
&c.) ;  (5.)  rheumatic  inflammation  of  interlobular  tissue ;  (c.)  chronic 
pleurisy ;  (d)  constitutional  states,  as  in  granular  kidney  and  liver. 

(6.)  Lardaceous  phthisis,  characterised  by  circumscribed  or  diffuse  cellular 
formations  composed  of  lardaceous  material. 

(7.)  Syphilitic  phthisis,  in  which  there  are  cheesy  disintegration  and 
difi"use  infiltrations  of  nodules  of  nucleo-fibrous  tissue. 

(8.)  Hcemorrhagic  phthisis.  Cheesy  degeneration  and  disintegration  of 
nodules  of  extravasated  blood. 

(9.)  Embolic  phthisis,  including  pycemic  deposits  and  suppurations,  in  which 
cheesy  degeneration  and  disintegration  of  grey  or  yellow  deposits  arise, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  pulmonary  emboli  coming  from  the  liver, 
lympathics,  or  veins. 

Softening  and  decomposition  of  any  of  these  may,  through  an  infective 
process,  disseminate  the  growth  of  true  miliary  tubercle.  - 

The  nomenclature  of  the  College  of  Physicians  regards  this  subject 
j;  from  two  points  of  view,  namely  : — (1.)  As  allied  to  scrofula — a  general 
constitutional  disease,  with  or  without  tubercle  (p.  1000,  Vol.  I.);  and, 
1(2.)  As  destructive  disintegration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  having  its 
!■  source  in  acute  or  in  chronic  pneumonia. 

I  It  will  already  appear,  from  the  definition,  that  miliary  tubercle,  as  a 
cause  of  phthisis,  plays  a  very  insignificant  part  in  the  process  of  lung 
[destruction,  while  many  lesions  tending  to  induration  of  the  lungs,  in  the 
(course  of  their  subsequent  disintegration,  give  rise  to  phenomena  which 
jhave  been  confounded  together  under  the  common  name  of  "  tubercular 
phthisis."  The  records  of  medicine  have  shown  that  in  a  large  number 
|of  cases  in  which  death  results  from  destructive  lung  disease,  true  miliary 
Mercies  are  not  present  in  the  lungs  (Addison,  Niemeyer).  In  the  aged 
it  has  also  been  shown  by  the  late  Dr.  Maclachlan  {Diseases  of  Advanced 
^ifa,  p.  333),  that  "consumption  may  exist  independent  of  tubercular 
iievelopment,  that  tubercles  are  not  the  essential  anatomical  character  of 
|:ienile  phthisis ;  and  that  the  most  extensive  destruction  of  the  lungs  not 
[infrequently  occurs  accompanied  with  the  usual  symptoms  without  a 
irace  of  tubercle."  Destructive  lung  disease  is  usually  a  sequence  of 
rhronic  bronchitis,  terminating  in  indolent  inflammation  and  partial 
induration  of  the  lung.  These  indurated  parts  at  last  break  down, 
paving  caverns  and  burrowing  sinuses,  which  are  characterised  by  a  dark 
M  sloughy  aspect  of  their  inner  surface,  and  by  the  absence  of  any 
lembranous   lining    (Armstrong,  Graves,   Stokes,  Maclachlan). 

i    Such  a  condition  constitutes  the  ulcerous  phthisis  of  Bayle,  the  pneumonic 

i     ^OL.  II.  3  B 
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phthisis  of  Addison."  In  senile  pulmomTy  consumption,  when  tubercles 
are  found,  the  tubercular  growths  are  generally  confined  to  the  lungs 
— commonly  limited  to  the  upper  and  back  portion  of  one  lung  only  ' 
— ^tubercles  existing  in  the  very  apex  or  apices,  the  remainder  of  the 
lung  being  healthy  (Macla.chlan,  op.  cit.,  p.  334).  There  are  many 
formations  and  lesions  constantly  mistaken  for  tubercle ;  and  no  appear- 
ance is  more  often  so  regarded  than  the  cut  sections  of  bronchial  tubes, 
thickened,  softened,  dilated,  and  containing  a  muco-puruleut  fluid  in  their 
lumen,  as  Addison  long  ago  figured  and  described.  Every  condensation 
of  lung-tissue,  every  cheesy  metamorphosis  of  a  previous  growth,  be  it 
pus  or  more  solid  exudation,  have  severally  been  regarded  as  tubercle;  and 
the  fact  of  their  having  become  yellow  and  cheese-like  (tyromatous)  was 
regarded  as  evidence  of  their  having  been  originally  tubercle,  more 
especially  if  the  yellow  cheese-like  masses  happened  to  co-exist  with  tnu 
miliary  tubercle.  They  were  then  regarded  as  a  difi'use  growth  of  tubercle, 
or  as  a  tubercular  infiltration,  like  the  infiltration  of  a  cancer.  But  it  is 
now  a  well-established  fact,  that  many  consolidations,  such  as  inspissated 
pus,  old  cancer  masses,  lymphatic  glands  enlarged  by  hyperplasia  of  their 
cell-elements,  hjemorrhagic  deposit,  as  well  as  the  clear  mihary  tubercle, 
may  each  and  all  become  yellow  and  cheese-like,  quite  independent 
of  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  To  this  condition  Dr.  Craigie,  of  Edinburgh, 
proposed  the  names  "tyrosis,"  "ti/roma,"  "tyromatous"  (from  Tvpog,  cheese), 
to  signify  the  caseous  aspect  of  such  masses  or  accumulations,  and  without 
reference  to  the  origin  or  causes  of  the  lesion ;  but  these  names  have 
never  come  into  general  use  {Pathological  Anatomy,  '-^.  1008).  Some  oi 
these  caseous  transformations  constitute  the  "tuberculisation"  of  Vi^cho^v 
They  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  forms  of  degeneration,  to  which  the  nami 
tyrosis  would  be  much  more  applicable,  or  at  least  less  objectionable.  Al 
the  morbid  products  in  the  lungs  which  lead  to  destructive  lung  disease 
whether  of  pneumonic  origin  or  true  miliary  tubercle,  tend  to  underg> 
this  caseous  transformation  (tyrosis). 

There  is  no  special  or  peculiar  form  of  pneumonia  which  leads  t 
lung  destruction;  but  the  lesion  is  invariably  a  more  or  less  prolongej 
lobular  induration  of  the  lung  which  undergoes  the  process  of  tyrosi\ 
disintegration  and  breaking  down  into  cavities  (Addison,  Niemeyei 
Burdon-Sanderson).  Every  form  of  pneumonia  (as  Addison  has  showi 
may  leave  a  residue  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  terminates  i 
tyrosis;  but  some  cases  of  pneumonia  are  more  liable  than  others  I 
leave  a  residuum,  and  instead  of  the  material  of  consolidation  bciij 
liquefied  and  reabsorbed,  it  becomes  more  dense,  and  finally  is  transfomuj 
into  a  caseous  substance  {tyrosis),  which  finally  softens  and  breaks  i| 
into  a  cavity.  Such  a  termination  is  rare  in  cases  of  common  acii) 
(croupous)  pneumonia  in  a  healthy  person.  It  is  more  frequently  Jr  j 
with  in  catarrhal,  patchy,  or  lobular  pneumonia;  and  in  chronic  catarrl) 
pneumonia  to  find  it  is  almost  the  rule  (Niemeyer).  On  this  poi 
Addison  has  written  that  when  the  matter  thrown  out  into  the  lui 
is  of  the  more  plastic  or  organisable  kind,  it  fails  to  be  entirely  absorb'  ■ 
part  of  it  remains  forming  deposits,  indiscriminately  called  "tuberck  j 
or  "tubercular  infiltration."  Such  forms  of  induration  are  altogetj 
independent  of  true  miliary  tubercle,  and  may  result  from  a  em. 
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pneumonia,  or  broncho-pneumonia,  incident  to  all  ages,  in  which  there 
is  little  cough  or  expectoration,  and  therefore  it  is  often  overlooked. 
I)r.  Addison  recognised  two  forms — namely,  pneumonic  phthisis  and 
tuherculo-pnewmmic  phthisis;  they  are  now  recognised  as  acute  pneummic 
phthisis,  and  chronic  pneumonic  phthisis,  to  which  now  may  be  added 
bovine  tuberculosis. 

A.  Acute  Pneumonic  Phthisis. — How  far  a  recent  acute  pneumonic 
1     lesion  must  proceed  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  complete  restoration  to 

health  is  not  determined.    The  condition  of  the  patient  as  to  soundness 
of  constitution  influences  the  result.    Hale  and  otherwise  healthy  patients 
recover  from  an  extensive  pneumonic  lesion,  which  persons  of  a  scrofulous 
I    or  cachectic  constitution  would  not  recover  from.    How  far  lungs  in  a 
li    stage  of  grey  hepatisation  can  be  recovered  from  is  not  known.  When 
I    there  is  actual  induration  and  obliteration  of  the  lobules,  perfect  repair 
ij    and  restoration  cannot  be  expected.    All  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that 
ii    the  residuum  may  remain  quiescent,  without  retrogression  towards  cheesy 
degeneration  (tyrosis).    Cases  are  constantly  seen,  post-mortem,  in  which 
gradual  changes  are  obviously  passing  from  red  to  grey  hepatisation, 
I    with  well-marked  granulation  on  the  surface  of  a  section,  or  to  cheesy 
degeneration  (tyrosis).    Dr.  Addison  distinguished  two  varieties  of  acute 
pneumonic  lesion  tending  to  pulmonary  destruction, — (1.)  Inflammation, 
'    more  or  less  acute,  but  slow  and  insidious  in  its  course,  manifesting  some 
;    attempts  at  repair,  as  indicated  by  various  stages  and  degrees  of  induration. 

The  pulmonary  tissue  continues  friable,  and  within  a  few  weeks  or  months 
I    softens  down  and  gives  rise  to  cavities,  generally  by  a  slow  ulcerative 
process,  rarely  by  actual  slough  or  death  of  the  indurated  but  friable 
tissue.  (2.)  Inflammation  supervening  upon,  or  around  ancient  induration, 
leading  to  disorganisation  of  the  newly  inflamed  tissue,  of  the  old 
induration,  or  of  both  at  the  same  time.    The  material  accumulated 
in  an  acute  catarrhal  pneumonia,  when  it  passes  on  to  the  cheesy  degeneration 
(tyrosis),  commences  by  catarrh  of  the  smallest  bronchi — extending  to  the 
alveoli,  which  become  filled  with  young  indiff'erent  round  cells,  so  that 
a  whole  lung,  or  parts  of  it,  may  become  disseminated  with  these  minute 
I  translucent  nodules  of  lobular  or  catarrhal  pneumonia.     In  phthisical 
j,  cases,  the  mass  caseates  at  the  centre  (Sanderson) — i.  e.,  becomes  opaque 
f  aad  soft,  and  fatty  metamorphosis  remains  incomplete.    The  cells  lose 
I  their  round  form,  and  by  losing  water,  shrink  into  irregularly  shaped 
{  corpuscles.    To  the  naked  eye  such  consolidation  of  lung  appears  of  a 
I  dull  grey,  or  reddish-grey  homogeneous  appearance,  gradually  passing 
i  iato  a  cheesy-like  substance  (tyrosis).    From  this  point,  disintegration 
I  may  advance  till  a  vomica  is  formed.    Such  terminations  of  lobular 
I  pneumonia  are  common  in  the  course  of  measles  and  hooping-cough. 
1  It  is  a  result  frequently  met  with  in  weakly  and  delicate  individuals 
'  possessing  but  feeble  powers  of  resistance  against  injurious  influences — 
«  a  deHcate  vulnerable  constitution.    There  is  a  tendency  in  such  persons 
I  to  the  cellular  products  of  inflammation. 

B.  Chronic  Pneumonic  Phthisis  ;  Fibroid  Phthisis  ;  Cirrhosis 
!  OF  Lung. — Of  this  form,  two  varieties  are  described,  namely — (1.)  That 
!  in  which  the  old  indurations  undergo  a  slow  process  of  disintegration. 
I  (2.)  That  form  iu  which  an  insidious  inflammation  proceeds  very  slowly 
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to  convert  a  considerable  portion  of  pulmonary  tissue  into  grey  induration 
or  cirrhosis  (Addison).  Generally,  the  lesion  may  be  considered  as  the 
result  of  chronic  catarrhal  pneumonia,  where  the  indiu'ation  is  of  a  gelatinous 
material,  to  which  the  names  of  "tuberculous  infiltration,"  "tubercular," 
or  "  cheesy  pneumonia,"  have  been  given  (Niemeyer).  Such  an  infiltration 
of  the  tissues  by  an  albuminous  fluid  of  a  thick  sjTiovial-like  character 
gradually  degenerates  into  a  firm  greyish-red  granular  softened  mass, 
inclosing  living  tissue.  It  was  first  described  by  BailHe  in  his  Morbid 
Anatomy.  "  In  cutting  into  the  lungs,  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
structure  sometimes  appears  to  be  changed  into  a  whitish  soft  matter, 
somewhat  intermediate  between  a  solid  and  a  fluid,  like  a  scrofulous 
gland  just  beginning  to  suppurate."  Chronic  pneumonic  phthisis  not 
only  involves  lobules,  but  whole  lobes.  The  infiltration  is  not  unlike 
frogs'  spawn  in  colour  and  appearance.  It  is  homogeneous  and  smooth  on 
section.  It  occurs  in  previously  healthy  lungs,  as  well  as  in  those  which 
already  contain  tubercles,  induration,  old  cheesy  deposits,  or  cavities; 
and  it  may  be  one  step  toAvards  pulmonary  phthisis.  Occurring  in  lungs 
already  diseased,  it  contributes  essentially  to  the  further  extension  of 
their  destruction.  The  cells  which  accumulate  in  this  variety  of  pneu- 
monia tend,  as  a  rule,  to  undergo  the  caseous  change ;  but  cavities  are 
not  invariably  produced.  More  often  the  contents  are  partially  absorbed; 
and  cretaceous  masses  are  left  behind. 

One  mode  of  cavity-formation  in  chronic  jihthisis  occurs  where  the 
absorbed  material  is  replaced  by  a  groAvth  of  connective  tissue.  The 
lung-tissue  does  not  again  become  permeable  to  air,  but  is  transformed 
into  a  tough  indurated  substance.      The  new  connective  tissue,  by 
gradually  shrinking,  occupies  less  space,  the  thorax  contracts,  and  the 
bronchi  dilate  into  oblong  round  cavities  (bronchiectasis).    A  common 
form  of  pneumonic  lesion,  which  terminates  in  this  way,  is  the  fibroid  oi 
sclerosed  lung,  a  form  of  chronic  or  interstitial  pneumonia  (see  p.  722 
ante).    It  may  present  a  smooth  or  a  granulated  surface.    The  granula 
tions  resemble  minute  hard  semi-transparent  tubercles,  each  set  in  th( 
midst  of  a  hyperplasia  of  connective  tissue.    This  tissue  is  very  distinc 
between  the  lobules.    It  divides  and  subdivides  by  innumerable  ramifij 
cations,  closing  in  minute  polygonal  spaces   containing  air-cells,  and 
interspersed  with  much  i)igment.    The  cut  section  presents  a  bluish-gre 
colour,  different  shades  of  iron-grey,  a  granite-like  appearance,  or  near! 
black.    Microscopically  the  indurated  part  is  made  up  of  cell-elements  i 
various  stages  of  elongation  on  to  highly  organised  fibrous  tissue.  Tli' 
granules  inclosed  consist  of  imperfect  cell-elements — the  possible  remaii ' 
of  catarrhal  inflammation.    In  some  cases  the  whole  lung,  or  the  greaUj 
part,  is  converted  into  a  tough  fibrous  tissue,  hard  and  contracted,  whic 
looks  striated,  as  if  interwoven  with  fibrous  filaments.    Cavities  are  ajj 
to  form  in  the  indurated  texture,  generally  at  the  apex,  irregular  in  shaj: 
and  containing  an  off'ensive  dark-red  fluid.    Their  walls  are  formed 
the  condensed  lung-tissue.      Smaller   cavities  are  generally  scattcn 
through  the  indurated  tissue  formed  from  the  dilated  bronchial  tub 
having  a  thin  membranous  lining  continuous  with  that  of  the  bronci 
TVmsis,  or  caseation  of  portions,  may  be  interspersed  among  the  consc 
dation.    There  is  evidence  of  long  existing  disease  of  the  bronchi,  whii 
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are  enlarged  and  thickened.  The  pleura  is  thickened  over  the  indurated 
parts,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  or  one-half  of  an  inch  ;  and 
fibrous  bands  pass  from  the  pleura  into  the  texture  of  the  lung.  The 
bronchial  glands  are  enlarged  and  hard.  There  is  generally  granular 
degeneration  or  cirrhosis  of  other  organs,  such  as  the  kidney,  liver,  heart, 
pylorus,  capsule  of  the  spleen,  bronchial  glands,  and  skin  (Sutton, 
Clymer). 

"Microscopical  examination  shows — (1.)  great  increase  by  a  production 
of  new  tissue-elements,  connective  or  fibroid  tissue;  (2.)  that  this  new 
formation  invades  and  destroys,  in  part  or  wholly,  the  lung-tissue,  which 
undergoes  fibroid  change ;  (3.)  that  these  fibroid  elements  are  found 
most  highly  developed  in  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  minute 
bronchial  tubes  and  lobules,  as*  well  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
thickened  pleura ;  (4.)  that  the  new  formation  begins  in  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  lung,  and  extends  in  every  direction  amidst  the  elastic  fibres 
of  the  air-sacs,  until  these  degenerate  and  are  obliterated ;  (5.)  the 
yellow  or  cheesy  matter  found  amidst  the  grey  fibrous  induration, 
consists  of  granules,  having  bright  sparkling  centres,  and  of  irregularly 
shaped,  shrivelled  or  Avasted  cells,  filled  with  fat-granules.    In  fibroid 
growths  elsewhere,  as  in  the  uterus,  circumscribed  fibroid  deposits  in  the 
kidneys,  syphilitic  tumors  in  the  lungs  and  liver,  and  in  cancer  of  the 
lung,  similar  yellow  cheesy  centres  occur  (Clymer).    As  to  the  nature 
I  of  this  fibroid  change,  or  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  it  has  been  described  by 
many  British  and  French  authorities  as  a  chronic  pneumonia.    In  chronic 
pulmonary  inflammation,  the  lung  is  not  shrivelled  or  contracted  as  is 
the  lung  in  cirrhosis,  and  although  rather  hard  and  elastic,  it  is  com- 
paratively readily  broken  down,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  fibroid  lung. 
The  lung-tissue  in  cirrhosis  is  firmer  and  drier  than  in  chronic  hepatisa- 
tion,  scarcely  yielding  a  trace  of  moisture  when  sci  aped,  and  often  creaking 
inder  the  knife.    Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  who  published  two  cases  of  the 
lisease  thirty-four  years  ago,  looks  upon  the  fibroid  lung  as  a  modification 
;'f  ordmary  phthisis,  its  distinctive  character  being  its  tendency  to 
,lironicity,  to  Avhich  it  OAves  its  comparative  curability  (Lancet,  Vol.  I., 
868).    By  Dr.  Andrew  Clark  the  lesion  is  regarded  as  a  local  expression 
f  a  constitutional  affection,  such  as  rheumatism,  syphilis,  chronic  alcohol- 
w.    Its  tendency  is  to  hyperplasia ;  and  it  is  a  frequent  form  of  senile 
hthisis  (Stokes,  Maclachlan,  Clymer).     Irritation,  prolonged  from 
:>me  cause,  is  generally  a  constantly  acting  cause,  and  a  previous  history 
f  chronic  catarrh,  combined  with  excessive  spirit-drinking,  are  usual 
itecedents.    It  is  a  frequent  form  of  lesion  in  the  consumption  of  stone- 
asons,  grinders,  and  the  like. 

C.  Tuberculo-pneumonic;  Phthisis  and  Tubercular  Phthisis. — 
iberculo-pneumonic  phthisis  is  generally  a  rapidly  fatal  and  common 
rm  of  destructive  lung  disease,  in  which,  although  true  miliary  tubercles 
,p  present,  the  really  efficient  cause  of  the  mischief  is  the  pulmonic 
,    pammation  and  its  subsequent  results  in  softening  and  cavern  forma- 
j.   p.   "  The  greatest  clanger  to  most  phthisical  patients  is  the  development_j)f 
1  mcles  "  (Niemeyer)  :  and  this  statement  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the 
■  lation  that  may  be  traced  between  tubercles  and  phthisis. 
"  Generally,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  more  frequently  the  products  of 
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any  inflammation  (whatever  its  form  or  kind)  undergo  softening  and  decom- 
position, the  greater  will  be  the  chance  of  the  deposit  of  mihary  tubercle;., 
and  when  tubercles  are  formed  in  a  lung  previously  healthy  and  free- 
from  cheesy  deposits  and  cavities,  cheesy  products  [tyrosis)  in  stages  of 
disintegration,  softening,  or  decomposition,  are  to  be  sought  for,  and  may 
be  found  in  other  organs.  They  have  been  found  in  the  urinary  and 
genital  organs,  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  among  the  products  of 
suppurative  peritonitis.  From  this  point  of  view,  Niemeyer  regards 
tuberculosis  "  as  in  most  cases  a  secondary  disease,  originating,  in  some  mknmvn 
way  to  us,  in  the  action  of  cheesy  morUd  products  on  the  organism  " — perhaps, 
also,  directly  producible  by  the  absorption  of  decomposed  blood  (Gasquet)  ; 
or,  by  the  absorption  of  any  sufficiently  softened  down  or  decomposed 
matter  as  to  admit  of  absorption  through  veins  or  lymphatics.  In  what 
way  does  tubercle  thus  originate  I  has  been  answered,  to  some  extent,  by 
the  exj^eriments  of  inoculation,  especially  and  directly  made  by  Drs. 
Villemin,  Burdon-Sanderson,  Wilson  Fox,  Cohnheim,  Chauveau,  and 
Waldenburg,  on  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  hedgehogs,  goats,  horses,  and  cattle. 
The  result  is  the  production  of  miliary  tubercles  in  different  parts  of  the  ■ 
animal's  body  (Vol.  I.,  p.  1015). 

The  next  pathological  question  of  importance  concerns  the  nature  of  the' 
tubercle  when  so  developed  by  inoculation.  There  is  the  evidence  of 
Virchow  to  prove  that  the  miliary  formations  which  so  arise  are  identical 
with  tubercle.  There  is  the  evidence  of  Sanderson,  Fox,  and  other 
experimenters,  which  shows  that  the  result  of  inoculation  is  to  produce  a'  ■ 
definite  disease,  affecting  almost  all  the  internal  organs  by  producing  in' 
them  nodules  of  new  growth  having  a  peculiar  structure.  This  structure 
is  common  to  all  those  diseased  products  which  Virchow  calls  lymphonm, 
because  they  resemble  certain  organs  of  the  lymphatic  system.  Sanderson 
prefers  the  Avord  "  adenoid "  to  characterise  this  tissue.  He  regards  the 
tubercles  which  are  produced  artificially  as  overgrowths  of  adenoid  tissue, 
and  not  new  growths ;  and  the  parts  most  apt  to  be  infected  by  tubercle 
are  those  in  which  the  adenoid  structure  exists  naturally  in  marked 
abundance. 

In  the  Ivmg  the  inoculated  tubercle  is  disseminated  with  minute  nodules 
of  lobular  catarrhal  pneumonia.  Each  nodule  is  extremely  translucent, 
and  consists  of  two  materials  entirely  different  from  each  other  anatomi- 
cally. The  alveoli  are  choked  with  the  ordinary  roundish  epithelial  cells 
always  found  there,  and  the  alveolar  walls  are  thickened  by  the  growth  in 
them  of  the  adenoid  tissue.  These  masses  of  lobular  pneumonia  coalesce. 
Each  caseates  at  the  centre — i.e.,  becomes  opaque  and  soft ;  and  disintegra- 
tion goes  on  till  a  vomica  is  formed.  Tlie  disease  progresses  not  by 
continuous  growth,  but  by  the  distribution  or  dispersion  of  infective 
material  from  one  point — the  focus  of  infection  (Sanderson).  The 
communication  of  the  disease  from  a  part  primarily  affected  to  the  rest  ol 
the  body  takes  place  by  such  distribution  or  dispersion  of  infective  matter! 
so  that  we  have  to  do  with  primary  and  secondary  lesions  in  such  a  fom 
of  destructive  lung  disease.  It  is  the  nodule  of  induration  produced  by 
inoculation  which  is  the  primary  lesion  ;  and  from  this  the  infective  agen  ' 
proceeds  as  matter  in  a  state  of  extremely  fine  dinsion  (WaldKNBURG' 
Burdon-Sanderson).  ' 
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Thus,  it  appears  that  recent  researches  tend  to  bring  tuberculosis  into 
the  category  of  infective  diseases ;  and  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  infective 
material  from  which  it  proceeds  is  infinitely  more  common,  and  the 
conditions  for  its  production  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence,  than  those 
which  generate  other  morbid  poisons.  Tuberculosis  thus  implies  a  certain 
degree  of  malignancy ;  and  when  an  organ  or  part  is  tuberculous,  it  means 
that  it  is  in  a  state  of  destructive  induration,  and  softened — the  remnants 
of  a  process  like  pneumonia.  Such  remains  are  found  either  in  enlarged 
lymphatic  glands  from  hyperplasia,  which  afterwards  undergo  cheesy 
degeneration  (tijrosis) ;  or  they  are  the  cheesy  remnants  of  pleuritic,  peri- 
cardial, or  peritoneal  effusions  ;  or  the  products  of  chronic  inflammations 
of  bones  and  joints  in  states  of  softening  and  decomposition. 

True  miliary  tubercles  in  the  lungs  are  thus  developed  in  a  slow  and 
insidious  manner,  and  their  structure  has  been  minutely  described  at 
p.  1015,  Vol.  I.    The  course  of  such  cases  is  generally  acute;  and  when 
subjects  in  a  state  of  scrofulous  cachexia  are  exposed  to  violent  irritation 
of  the  lungs,  these  granulations  grow  so  rapidly  and  in  such  numbers 
throughout  the  lungs  as  to  give  rise  to  most  alarming  dyspnoea  (Sir  James 
Clakk).    There  are  few  cases  in  which  the  destructive  progress  of  pul- 
monary phthisis  is  uniform.    It  is  continually  being  checked,  and  for  a 
time  slumbers.    Even  in  the  worst  cases  of  destructive  lung  disease 
numerous  cicatrices  and  evidences  of  attempts  to  heal  may  be  recognised ; 
but  as  one  portion  cicatrises  another  becomes  the  seat  of  further  induration, 
1  softening,  and  cavities.     Cicatrices  of  healed  lesions  present  different 
appearances,  according  as  the  cavities  have  been  superficial  or  deep-seated. 
[When  superficial,  the  pleur*  are  more  or  less  adherent  and  thickened, 
[frequently  thus  forming  an  external  boundary  to  the  cavity.    When  the 
I  walls  of  the  cavern  contract,  the  pleural  surface  of  the  lung  is  drawn 
:  inwards ;  and  thus  the  irregular  puckerings  on  its  surface  are  produced. 
Occasionally  no  traces  of  scrofulous  matter  or  tub^-rcle  are  discovered  either 
within  or  in  the  vicinity  of  these  cicatrices ;  but  more  generally  the  con- 
traction and  puckering  of  parenchyma  occur  round  indurations  which  have 
undergone  various  transformations,  and  sometimes  a  cyst  incloses  the 
'  mass.    The  inclosed  growth  may  be  found  to  have  undergone  any  of  the 
[irocesses  of  transformation  already  noticed;  and  the  cretaceous  or  cal- 
careous concretions  may  remain  an  indefinite  time  in  the  parenchymatous 
substance  of  the  lungs,  or  they  may  be  evacuated  through  the  bronchi 
with  the  sputa.    Thus,  masses  of  new  material  are  sometimes  absorbed  or 
thrown  off,  and  the  evidence  of  this  may  be  summed  up  under  the  follow- 
ing points : — (1.)  Small  puckered  cicatrices,  with  loss  of  substance,  after 
subsidence  of  the  systemic  disturbance  characteristic  of  destructive  lung 
disease.    Strumous  growths  in  the  lungs  of  children  seem  capable  of 
^ibsorption  without  undergoing  any  change,  such  as  cretification  or  soften- 
!ing.  Most  frequently  it  seems  in  them  to  affect  mainly  the  small  lymphatic 
[glands  along  the  outer  walls  of  the  air  tubes.    (2.)  The  conversion  of  the 
[indurated  lesions  into  cretaceous  or  horny  masses,  which  are  either  expec- 
torated or  remain  latent.    (3.)  Isolation  of  the  growth  by  so-called  plastic 
naterial;  adhesion  and  thickening  of  the  pleura;  adhesions  and  lymph 
liickenings  round  cavities,  analogous  to  cysts  round  clots  of  blood  or 
uusket  balls. 
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D.  Infective  Bovine  Tuberculosis  in  Man  is  not  identical  with  the 
ordinary  autochthonous  tuberculosis  of  man ;  but  a  disease  j)er  se,  as  much  as 
human  glanders  is  contracted  from  that  disease  in  the  horse  (Vol.  I.,  p.  779). 
It  has  well-marked  distinctive  characters,  the  salient  points  of  which  are : —  J 
(1.)  Embolic  infarcts  in  the  lungs,  due  to  blocking  up  of  terminal  branches- 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  composed  of  a  definite  new  growth  from  emboli, 
charged  with  specific  (infective)  properties.  (2.)  A  condition  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  in  which  their  diffluent  or  medullary  state  resembles  a  soft  lympho- 
sarcoma. This  condition  obtains  in  the  bronchial  and  portal  glands,  unlike 
scrofulosis,  and  unlike  lympho-sarcoma.  Some  individual  glands  are  of 
great  size,  joined  by  connective  tissue  with  large  hollows  between,  forming 
potato-like  clusters  of  nodules,  whether  growing  from  serous  membranes 
or  lymphatic  glands.  Each  enlarged  gland  contains  several  distinct  round 
masses ;  and  the  implication  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  lymphatic 
glands  is  a  distinctive  character  of  bovine  tuberculosis.  (3.)  The  character 
of  the  new  formations  in  the  glands  shows  a  chronic  formation  in  their  brown 
coloration.  (4.)  An  eruption  on  the  serous  membranes,  especially  the  peri- 
toneum and  pleura.  It  consists  of  large,  flat,  confluent  nodules  on  the 
diaphragm,  pedunculated  on  the  pleura  (no  doubt  due  to  the  movement  of 
respiration  during  their  growth,  hence  varying  in  form  in  man  and  animals). 
(5.)  Microscopic  characters  show  giant  cells  in  enormous  numbers  and  in  most 
exquisite  forms.  It  was  in  the  bovine  variety  of  tuberculosis  that  these 
giant  cells  were  first  described  by  Virchow.  They  seem  to  be  the  agents 
for  extending  the  vascular  supply  in  the  formation  of  blood-vessels.  The 
structure  may  caseate ;  but  it  is  more  vascular,  more  stable,  and  more 
like  vigorous  connective  tissue  than  is  the  indigenous  product  in  man 
(Crichton,  Lancet,  Jan.  19,  p.  981). 

The  General  Symptoms  on  which  the  diagnosis  of  destructive  lung 
disease  may  be  made  are  the  following  : — (1.)  Increased  frequency  of  respira- 
tion, not  always  attended  with  dyspnoea,  without  dulness  on  percussion,  and 
Avithout  bronchial  breathing.  Dyspnoea  may  be  felt  only  at  times,  as  when 
the  respiratory  wants  are  increased  by  fever,  and  therefore  by  increased 
tissue  change.  In  some  cases  the  increased  frequency  of  respiration  (48 
to  54  per  minute),  the  pulse  being  104  to  112,  with  dyspnoea  and  pyrexia, 
indicated  by  a  temperature  of  100°  to  102°  Fahr.,  may  be  the  most 
marked  symptoms.  There  is  rarely  pain  on  respiration.  Dyspnoea  is  only 
present  when  these  phenomena  are  present  together.  Miliary  tubercles 
per  se  escape  detection  by  physical  examination.  (2.)  Pains  in  the  chest 
and  shoulders  may  be  absent,  or  occur  as  dull,  aching,  "flying"  pains  about 
the  collar-bones,  or  under  one  or  both  shoulder-blades.  (3.)  Cough  and 
expectoration  precede  lung  destruction  by  a  longer  or  shorter  time  (two  or  j 
three  weeks),  indicating  catarrh,  which  spreads  to  the  alveoli,  as  catarrhal  | 
pneumonia,  the  tyrosis  and  disintegration  of  which  commences  the 
destructive  process,  as  after  measles,  hooping-cough,  and  the  exanthemata.  . 
(4.)  Characters  of  the  sputa  expectorated  are  finely  and  sharply  marked  deep 
yellow  streaks  of  mucus,  which  indicate  catarrh  of  the  smaller  bronchi,  the : 
inflammatory  product  being  rich  in  cells — a  form  likely  to  pass  into  the  i 
air-cells.  Intimate  admixture  with  blood  indicates  the  beginning  of  a. 
pneumonic  process.  (5.)  A  tedious  and  troublesome,  chronic,  hoarse  or  aphonic  i 
cough,  with  expectoration,  and  icith  constant  pyrexia,  are  suspicious  symptoms , 
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of  a  pneumonic  process  with  the  growth  of  tubercles.  (6.)  Increase  of 
temperature  indicates  extension  of  catarrh  from  bronchioli  to  air-cells;  and  its 
persistent  increase  testifies  to  the  continuance  of  the  pneumonic  process. 
The  difference  of  morning  and  evening  temperature  amounts,  as  a  rule,  to 
1-8°  to  3"6°  Fahr.,  rarely  less — very  often  more.  The  characteristic  range 
of  temperature  in  the  pyrexia  of  phthisis  is  a  low  morning  and  high 
evening  variation.  Dr.  Coghill,  Physician  to  the  Consumption  Hospital 
at  Ventnor,  has  found  the  usual  extremes  to  be  from  97°  to  103°  Fahr., 
and  when  these  extremes  are  exceeded,  the  tendency  is  towards  a  lower 
morning  range  rather  than  a  higher  evening  one.  In  such  cases  the 
patients  complain  of  rigors  and  chilliness.  In  the  mornii:g  temperature 
may  be  normal,  while  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  it  may  be  102°  Fahr., 
or  higher ;  but  when  tubercle  complicates  pneumonic  pulmonary  phthisis, 
the  differences  between  morning  and  evening  temperature  are  much  less. 
(7.)  Impoverishment  of  hloocl  and  emaciation  are  constant,  and  in  relative 
proportion  to  the  height  and  persistence  of  the  fever.  (8.)  The  physical 
signs  indicate  either  (a.)  tuberculosis;  or  (b.)  inflammatory  processes  which 
have  led  to  infiltration,  cheesy  degeneration  (tyrosis),  disintegration,  with 
shrinking  or  destruction  of  lung-tissue ;  or,  (c.)  both  these  conditions  com- 
bined. (9.)  Physical  examination  of  the  apices  yields  negative  results  so 
long  as  peri-bronchitic  and  pneumonic  deposits  are  not  massed  together 
into  extensive  consolidations,  so  as  to  produce  dulness  and  bronchial 
breathing.  But  a  protracted  catarrhal  affection  of  the  apices  must  always 
be  regarded  as  a  grave  sign,  because  it  tends  to  such  consolidations.  It  is 
chiefly  from  jjyrexia  being  persistent,  impairment  of  general  health,  loss  of 
flesh,  and  pallor  of  the  skin,  that  a  diagnosis  is  made  as  to  the  presence  of 
catarrhal  infllammation  of  the  bronchioles  and  air-cells ;  but  from  which, 
by  careful  management,  recovery  may  yet  be  made.  Catarrh  of  the  apex  '■ 
of  the  lung  is  not  always  a  certain  sign  of  pulmonary  tubercles.  It  is  a  I 
sign  that  the  ]}atient  is  in  danger  of  sujfetinji  from  destructive  lung  disease,  j 
(10.)  Didness  on  percussion,  bronchial  breathing,  and  consonant  rales  in  the  upper 
jwt  of  the  thorax,  are  probably  never  caused,  in  the  first  instance,  by  tubercles 
jalone,  but  indicate  consolidation,  the  residuum  of  a  pneumonic  process. 
1(11.)  Flattening  of  the  supra-  and  infra-clavicular  regions,  on  one  or  both  sides, 
kirtd  lower  situation  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  lung,  tcith  diminished  respiratwy 
movement,  are  certain  indications  of  induration  and  shrinking  of  the  apex 
)f  the  lung.  Thus  far  it  may  be  a  curative  process,  only  apt  to  be 
Compromised  by  a  fresh  pneumonic  attack,  or  a  subsequent  deposit  of 
ubercle. 

■  (a.)  Symptoms  of  Acide  Pneumonic  Phthisis. — The  inflammation  of  the 
ling  which  precedes  a  destructive  process  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic, 
jssociated  with  haemoptysis  or  extensive  bronchial  catarrh.  If  the  fever 
|{  an  acute  pneumonia  does  not  cease  at  the  end  of  the  first,  or  beginning- 
|f  the  second  week;  if  in  the  evening  hours  the  fever  rises  considerably, 
pen  it  only  remits  in  the  morning  with  considerable  sweating;  when 
jercussion-dulness  persists,  and  liquid  clanging  rhonchi  are  still  heard 
jiver  the  affected  part,  then  acute  pulmonic  destruction  may  set  in.  The 
fluta  become  muco-purulent.  Microscopically,  the  characteristic  elastic 
bres  of  the  lung  are  to  be  seen  in  them.  Induration  of  the  lung  is 
pfteuing  and  breaking  up.    The  diagnosis  of  acute  pulmonary  destruction 
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is  no  longer  doubtful,  which  may  prove  fatal  in  a  few  weeks  if  the  fever 
is  violent.  Sometimes  the  fever  ceases,  expectoration  diminishes,  and  the 
patient  improves,  retaining  signs  of  induration  and  retraction  of  the 
parietes  of  the  chest  over  the  affected  part.  There  may  be  signs  of  a 
cavern  (generally  from  bronchiectasis)  in  the  pulmonary  substance.  When 
an  acute  catarrh  is  likely  to  terminate  in  progressive  destruction  of  the 
lung,  that  result  is  generally  indicated  by  the  comparative  gravity  and 
endurance  of  the  symptoms,  rendered  more  certain  by  the  sputa  becoming 
rusty,  and  by  physical  signs  of  pleurisy  or  consolidation  of  the  lung. 

The  chronic  form  of  2}neumonia  which  precedes  acute  piUmonary  phthisis 
may  begin  very  insidiously.  A  slight  catarrh  is  usually  the  first 
indication  of  its  commencement.  The  general  health  suffers,  the  patient 
losing  his  appetite,  becoming  thin,  and  then  comes  increased  body-heat, 
with  physical  signs  of  consolidation  and  softening  of  the  lung.  It  may 
tend,  on  the  one  hand,  to  recovery  or  to  extension,  more  or  less  rapid,  of 
the  induration.  The  typical  cases  are  such  as  find  their  way  into  hospital 
one  winter  after  another,  improving  under  the  careful  nursing,  food,  and 
medicines  for  the  time ;  but  each  attack  spreads  the  induration  and  subse- 
quent softening  over  a  greater  extent  of  lung,  till  at  last  they  die  from  a 
severe  pneumonic  process  or  extensive  infective  growth  of  tubercle  ia 
the  lung.  This  latter  event  is  the  greatest  danger  to  most  consumptive 
patients.  The  deposit  may  occur  at  any  stage ;  and  no  form  of  destructive 
lung  disease  can  ever  warrant  an  unconditionally  favourable  prognosis. 

(b.)  Symptoms  of  Tuber culo-imeumonic  Phthisis. — These  cases  are  chronic, 
and  the  tubercular  element  is  indicated  in  the  commencement  by  slight 
cough  of  a  dry  hacking  character,  mostly  induced  on  rising  in  the  morning 
and  going  to  bed  at  night.  The  cough  seems  simply  intended  to  clear  the 
throat.  The  irritation  is  mainly  referred  to  the  pharynx,  which  is  red, 
rough,  and  coated  with  tenacious  mucus.  As  the  cough  increases  a 
scanty  expectoration  occurs,  of  ropy  or  glairy  mucus,  hardly  discoloured, 
or  slightly  stained  by  a  trace  of  blood.  Dyspepsia,  sick  headache, 
biliousness,  and  loss  of  appetite  prevail.  The  patient  is  feeble,  easily 
fatigued,  feels  unequal  to  his  usual  work,  has  burning  heat  of  the  soles  of 
the  feet  at  night,  and  some  perspiration  in  the  morning.  His  nights  are 
restless,  so  that  he  rises  in  the  morning  weary  and  unrefreshed  by  sleep. 
He  is  irritable,  often  depressed  in  spirits,  his  appetite  capricious,  with 
dyspepsia  (a  constant,  important,  and  early  symptom),  and  there  is  aj 
sensible  loss  of  flesh.  The  muscles  become  flabby,  the  countenance  pale,l 
the  conjunctiva  pearly-white,  and  the  pupil  dilated.  These  symptoms  arej 
accompanied  by  a  permanently  accelerated  pulse,  from  90  to  140.  TheJ 
cough  Ijegins  to  recur  at  intervals  during  the  day,  especially  after  the  least | 
exertion.  He  feels  "short-winded," — active  exercise  exhausts  him,  scj 
tliat  he  must  rest  at  intervals  if  he  walks  fast  or  goes  up  a  stair.  Th(i 
number  of  respirations  \)QV  minute  is  increased,  the  pulse  accelerated  | 
especially  towards  evening,  and  deficient  in  force.  Febrile  paroxysms  ar  j 
of  daily  occurrence;  and  elevation  of  temperature  is  a  constant  phenomeno , 
capable  of  being  appreciated  for  many  weeks  before  pliysical  signs  beconi 
decided  (Davy,  Kinger).  There  is  also  correspondence  between  tb. 
elevation  of  temperature  and  the  activity  of  the  growth  of  tubercles  in  tl  j 
lungs;  such  that  when  it  goes  on  rapidly  the  elevation  of  temperature  ■ 
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Idgh,  and  vice  versa.  This  elevation  of  temperature  is  persistent,  varying 
from  103°  to  104°  Falir.,  for  several  weeks  before  diminished  weight  or 
physical  signs  indicate  the  undoubted  presence  of  tubercle  (Ringer). 
This  state  of  things  may  last  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months.  The  patient 
often  revives,  and  seems,  to  an  unpractised  eye,  for  a  short  time  to  have 
recovered  his  good  general  health,  were  it  not  for  a  sense  of  weakness  and 
undue  exhaustion  after  such  exercise  as  he  has  been  daily  accustomed  to. 
But  the  disease  silently  proceeds.  All  the  symptoms  are  gradually  but 
sensibly  aggravated.  A  large  amount  of  material  may  have  grown  during 
the  earlier  stage ;  and  after  a  time  the  intervening  portions  of  lung  become 
so  congested  that  bronchial  irritation,  with  intercurrent  attacks  of 
pneumonia,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Rapid  softening  takes  place  in 
those  in  whom  constitutional  weakness  or  vulnerability  is  intense;  and 
with  the  continued  discharge  of  pus  from  the  lungs,  hectic  fever  becomes 
permanently  established.  The  sweat  from  the  head  and  chest  towards 
morning  is  often  so  profuse  that  the  patient  lies  bathed  in  perspiration. 
The  cough  becomes  more  distressing,  the  sputa  purulent,  and  the  pulse 
more  frequent — 90  to  110.  Emaciation  is  well  marked.  The  duration 
I  of  these  phenomena  is  indefinite — a  few  weeks  to  many  months  may  end 
I  in  a  fatal  issue.  The  disease  occasionally  intermits  and  becomes  latent, 
so  that  there  may  be  a  marked  amendment.  The  patient  may  regain 
strength — a  most  important  issue,  to  be  sedulously  taken  advantage  of  to 
promote  the  tendency  to  cure.  But  fresh  tubercles  may  continue  to  grow 
during  these  intervals,  so  that  the  lung-tissue  is  further  encroached  upon ; 
fresh  local  irritation  is  set  up,  all  the  general  symptoms  are  aggravated; 
|i  sickness  and  rejection  of  food  are  then  excited — the  expectoration 
becoming  more  profuse,  of  a  purulent  character,  and  often  streaked  with 
blood.  When  these  symptoms  attain  their  highest  degree  of  intensity, 
and  caverns  are  formed,  hectic  is  followed  by  great  exhaustion  towards 
noon  and  at  night.  The  appetite  is  lost.  A  colliquative  diarrhoea  may 
supervene   from   irritation,  indicating  the   growth   of   tubercles  and 

i ulceration  of  the  intestines.  The  sputa  may  be  pure  pus,  as  from  an 
abseess;  but  they  may  become  little  more  than  a  rusty  sanguineous 
mucus.  The  pulse  rapidly  increases  to  110  or  150.  Emaciation  is 
: excessive;  the  hair  falls  of;  catamenia  cease;  pleurisy  or  pneumothorax 
may  supervene;  ulceration  of  the  larynx  may  occur;  and,  amidst  this 
general  wreck  of  existence,  the  mind  is  often  firm,  collected,  and  even 
liopeful  to  the  very  last. 

As  soon  as  the  cavity  which  forms  is  in  free  communication  with  the 
bronchi,  the  cough  may  Tie  greatly  relieved,  and  the  duration  of  this  stage 
may  last  many  months.  As  the  fatal  end  approaches,  the  appetite  fails ; 
^leep  can  only  be  obtained  by  narcotics ;  the  integuments  on  which  the 
patient  Ues  are  apt  to  inflame,  and  even  to  die  from  constant  pressure ; 
"'dema  of  the  feet  and  ankles  sets  in,  or  ascites ;  and  with  the  approach 
of  death,  suffocative  dyspnoea  may  render  the  death-struggle  extremely 
painful.  In  other  cases  a '  wandering  delirium  enshrouds  the  mind,  or 
coma  supervenes.  A  prolonged  and  weary  illness  is  thus  tranquilly  ended 
by  the  gentle  approach  of  death. 

As  there  is  no  single  sign  by  which  the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the 
lungs  is  clearly  indicated,  the  general  symptoms  must  invariably  be 
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judged  of  in  combination  and  comparison  with  the  information  obtained 
by  physical  signs.  Most  physicians  believe  that  the  sHghtest  subclavicular 
dull  percussion  sound,  the  less  forcible,  deep,  harsh,  or  tubular  inspiration, 
with  lessened  vesicular  murmur,  prolonged  expiration,  increased  vocal 
resonance,  and  flattening  of  the  apex  of  the  lungs,  when  combined  with 
the  well-known  general  symptoms  already  mentioned,  leave  little  doubt 
that  the  actual  presence  of  destructive  lesions,  and  perhaps,  but  not 
necessarily,  tubercle  is  indicated.  The  value  of  thermometric  observation,  as 
indicative  of  a  pretubercular  stage  of  phthisis,  has  been  shown  by  Professor 
Sidney  Einger.  A  persistent  elevation  of  temperature  is  the  invariable 
precursor  of  the  growth  of  tubercle  in  any  organ;  existing  for  several 
weeks  before  diminished  weight  or  other  physical  signs  indicating  the 
growth  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs  could  be  appreciated.  After  a  certain 
time,  however,  growth  of  tubercle  begins  to  be  apparent  by  physical  signs 
in  the  apices  of  the  lungs.  The  temperature  may  be  taken  as  a  measure 
of  the  amoimt  of  the  deposit,  and  any  fluctuations  in  it  indicate 
corresponding  fluctuations  in  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  It  is  a  more 
accurate  measure  of  the  amount  of  lesion  than  either  the  physical  signs  or 
general  symptoms. 

I  The  physical  signs  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
I  frequency,  may  be  stated  as  follow : — Duhiess  of  percussion  (constant) : 
\  deficiency  of  respiratory  murmur;  bronchial  voice  ;  rough  inspiration;  expiration 
,  prolonged ;  mobility  of  chest  wall  lessened  ;  flattening  of  chest  ivall ;  tubular 
quality  of  respiration;  dry  crepitation;  wavy  inspiraiorg  sound.  The  signs 
denoting  a  few  small  scattered  tubercles  are, — (a.)  Inspiration  rough  and 
I  dry,  and  its  intensity  increased ;  (b.)  Expiration  prolonged— compared  with  its 
I  normal  intensity  and  duration,  as  eight  to  two  ;  (c.)  Bronchophony  in  rare  cases 
(Pollock).  Of  indurations,  and  perhaps  tubercle  in  groups  or  masses, 
the  physical  signs  are, — Pulmonary  crumpling  sounds;  dry  crackling  rhonchus ; 
sonorous  sibilant  rhonchus,  indicative  of  bronchial  irritation ;  inspiration  rough 
and  dry,  intensity  increased  ;  the  intensity  and  duration  of  expiration  increased, 
and  its  quality  blowing;  slight  bronchophony  ;  diminished  local  fremitus;  slight 
j  dulness,  localised  and  distinct;  heart's  sounds  transmitted;  and,  in  certain  cases, 
a  subclavian  murmur.  The  relative  frequency  of  the  physical  signs  are  as 
follows,  commencing  with  the  most  frequent : — Mobility  of  chest  walls 
lessened  ;  flattening  of  chest  walls  ;  chdness  on  percussion  ;  deficiency  of  respira- 
tory murmur,  rough  inspiration;  expiration  prolonged;  tubular  quality  of 
respiration;  bronchial  voice;  dry  crepitation;  tvctvy  inspiratory  sound  (Pollock). 
If  the  chest  of  a  patient  labouring  under  incipient  phthisis  be  carefully 
examined,  we  may  at  first  observe  nothing  remarkable,  unless  the  indura- 
tions  shall  be  large  in  amount  or  confined  to  one  side  of  the  chest,  j 
Abnormally  rapid  respiratory  movements  indicate  a  large  anoimt  of  I 
tubercle.  There  is  decreased  expansion  of  the  chest  in  the  infra-  and  ( 
Awpra-clavicular  regions  on  the  affected  side,  or  flattening  of  the  chest  walls  \ 
at  the  place  affected.  If  both  sides  are  equally  affected,  this  flattening  , 
may  escape  attention.  If  the  disease  be  further  advanced,  the  patient  is 
emaciated,  with  a  singular  immobility  or  incapacity  of  dilatation  of  that . 
portion  of  the  chest  immediately  beloAv  the  clavicle,  so  that  he  breathes , 
chiefly  by  his  shoulders  and  diaphragm.  He  is  unable  to  "  fill  his  chest, 
especially  during  forced  inspiration.    The  respirations  are  greatly  increased , 
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in.  frequency,  and  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  the  respiratory  move- 
ments are  still  more  rapid.  The  clavicles  appear  peculiarly  prominent  in 
consequence  of  the  flattening,  depression,  or  falling  in  of  the  sup'a-  and  ivfra- 

I clavicular  regions.    A  fluctuating  impulsive  movement  may  be  obvious 
in  the  upper  intercostal  spaces,  generally  on  the  left  of  the  sternum,  due  to 
the  action  of  the  pulmonary  artery  or  base  of  the  heart.   At  a  still  more 
advanced  stage,  if  an  abscess  has  burst  into  the  cavity  of  the  jjlem-a,  and 
caused  pneumothorax,  the  aflected  side  is  not  only  motionless,  but  distended, 
and,  as  it  were,  bulging  out.    Palpation  during  the  early  stage  may  disclose 
deficient  expansion  in  the  infra-  or  sw^ra-clavicular  regions ;  and  if  there 
\    is  increased  vocal  fremitus  at  the  apex  of  the  lung,  it  betokens  consolida- 
tion there.    In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  marked  vocal  fremitus 
betokens  a  large  cavity,  superficial,  and  in  free  communication  with  the  air- 
passages.    It  may  be  rhonchial,  or  gurgling,  or  like  fluctuation.    If  the 
lung  has  shrunk,  the  heart  may  be  felt  beating  out  of  its  proper  place. 
I    Mensuration  with  callipers,  in  the  early  stage,  may  detect  a  slight  diminu- 
jj    tion  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  infra-clavicidar  region,  and  a 
decrease  in  the  local  expansion  movement.    As  the  disease  advances,  the 
size  of  the  side  afi"ected  diminishes  both  in  its  transverse  and  antero-posterior 
diameter.    Percussion  during  the  earlier  stages,  so  long  as  air  penetrates 
the  pulmonary  tissue  equally  on  both  sides  of  the  chest,  does  not  convey  J 
any  definite  information.    Dulness  does  not  always  follow  even  when 
considerable  consolidation  exists  at  the  apex,  unless  the  masses  are  very  ; 
superficial,  when  the  sense  of  resistance  to  the  fingers  is  increased.  Per- 
cussion  should  be  practised  during  deep  inspiration,  and  then  during  deep 
(   expiration.    If  tubercles  exist,  percussion,  under  a  full  inspiration,  shows 
|;  the  resonance  increased  on  the  aff"ected  side,  but  very  sligklhj  as  compared 
with  that  on  the  healthy  side;  whereas,  percussion  under  a  full  expiration 
t  shows  the  dulness  to  be  greater  on  the  aflfected  side  than  over  the  healthy 
j  lung  (Fuller,  pp.  42,  44,  365).    It  is  differences  rather  than  actual 
j  quality  of  sound  on  which  an  opinion  must  be  based.    In  the  more 
1  advanced  stages,  percussion  elicits  evidence  of  dulness  more  intense  and 
more  widely  spread.    In  the  later  stages,  where  vomicce  exist,  percussion 
li  will  be  absolutely  dull  if  one  or  more  small  vomicae  are  filled  by  purulent 
j  material,  or  surrounded  by  consolidated  lung.    If,  however,  the  same 
cavities  are  empty  and  superficial,  without  thickening  of  the  pleural  mem- 
j  brane,  the  dulness  may  be  slight,  or  the  sound  on  percussion  resonant, 
j  though  shallow  or  amphoric.    "Large  empty  vomicae,  with  thin  tense 
I  walls,  yield  an  amphoric  or  cracked-pot  resonance,  and,  except  in  rare 
jl  instances  of  enormous  superficial  vomica?,  with  thin  tense  walls,  it  is 
j  almost  impossible  to  judge  of  the  size  of  a  cavity  by  the  results  of  percus- 
sion"  (Fuller,  op.  cit.,  p.  369).    A  superficial  empty  cavity,  with  resilient 
walls,  having  free  communication  with  the  upper  air-passages,  yields  a 
li  cracked-pot  sound,  especially  when  the  mouth  is  open,  and  all  obstacles  to 
ij  the  egress  of  air  removed.    Auscultation  yields  extremely  variable  results. 
I  Slight  harshness  of  respiration  is  the  first  indication  noticeable,  with  pro- 
1,  longation  of  the  expiratory  murmur,  and  "jerking  irregularity  of  the 
I  respiratory  sounds."    When  these  phenomena  are  persistent,  and  confined 
to  one  side  of  the  chest,  they  indicate  phthisis,  especially  if  the  pheno- 
mena  of  "dry  clicking"  be  added.    These  phenomena  are  earliest  marked 
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in  the  supra-scapular,  supra-clavicular,  and  infra-clavicular  regions.  If  the 
physical  signs  of  bronchitis  (namely,  coarseness  of  respiration,  with  small 
bubbling  rales  and  sonorous  sibilant  rhonchi)  are  persistent  in  these 
regions,  and  inaudible  below  the  second  intercostal  space,  and  still  more 
so  when  confined  to  one  lung,  their  existence  warrants  the  suspicion  of 
phthisis.  If  the  disease  is  advanced,  and  new  growth  involves  bronchial 
tubes  of  considerable  size,  there  is  almost  entire  absence  of  vocal  resonance 
and  of  respiratory  murmur  over  the  part  affected,  with  the  sounds  of 
breathing  exaggerated  in  the  adjoining  parts.  If  consolidation  is  exten- 
sive, the  sounds  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels  are  transmitted  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  health.  The  diagnostic  value  of  murmur  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  variously  estimated.  It  is  often  present  in  many  phthisical 
patients  at  the  second  left  sterno-costal  articulation  (Fuller,  p.  366. 
See  also  Sieveking,  in  Lancet,  Feb.  11,  1860).  As  the  disease  advances 
into  the  second  stage,  auscultation  suggests  thin  irregular-sized  bubbhng 
rales,  from  the  passage  of  the  inspired  air  through  the  softened  and 
liquefied  tubercles.  It  may  also  jirove  that  coarse  and  hollow-sounding 
respiration  exists  over  a  more  extensive  surface  than  heretofore ;  or  that 
the  respiratory  sounds  are  of  a  blowing  character  (bronchial  breathing).  In 
still  more  advanced  conditions,  with  more  or  less  empty  cavities,  the 
respiration  is  heard  to  be  blowing  or  amphoric  and  metallic;  and  if  the 
fluid  contents  of  the  cavity  rise  above  the  level  of  the  permeable  bronchi 
which  lead  into  the  cavity,  large  irregular  bubbling  rales  or  distinct  ) 
gurgling  may  be  heard.  Well-marked  pectoriloquy  (from  a  mere  whisper)  i 
is  the  form  ^of  vocal  resonance  most  pathognomonic  of  pulmonary  tuber-  ( 
culosis  (Fuller,  1.  c,  pp.  363  to  370). 

(c.)  Acute  Miliary  Tuberculosis,  <»•  Primary  Tubercular  Phthisis^  from  its 
rapid  course,  has  also  been  named  acute  pulmonary  consumption.  It  is 
expressed  by  febrile  symptoms  running  an  extremely  rapid  course,  denot- 
ing the  severity  of  the  constitutional  disturbance,  proving  fatal  in  from 
twenty  days  to  ten  or  twelve  weeks;  and  due  to  (1.)  acute  miliary  tuber 
culosis,  or  (2.)  acute  pneumonic  phthisis,  or  to  both  combined.  It  has 
usually  been  considered  a  comparatively  rare  disease ;  but  it  would  appear 
to  be  unusually  prevalent  among  the  soldiers  in  Paris,  among  whom  also  j 
the  chronic  form  of  phthisis  is  very  common,  probably  more  so  than  evenj 
in  our  own  army  (Parkes,  Army  Med.  Dep.  San.  Ficport,  1860,  p,  357). i 
The  disease  occurs  in  two  forms: — (1.)  The  result  of  extensive  infiltratioii| 
of  pneumonic  material  in  the  lungs,  with  irregular  softenings  in  the  centres  | 
of  some,  or  with  small  excavations  surrounded  by  patches  of  fresh  hepati  j 
sation.  (2.)  That  in  which  there  is  general  studding  of  both  lungs  witl  i 
semi-transparent  grey  granulations,  combined  with  pneumonia  in  its  firs  j 
stage,  bright  arterial  injection,  or  hepatisation  (Walsue).  The  two  form  | 
may  co-exist  in  the  same  lung.  I 

The  Symptoms  are  those  of  an  intense  febrile  aflfection.  During  ih,iri\ 
days  of  a  fatal  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Parkes,  the  pulse  ranged  from  1 1 ' ! 
the  lowest,  to  178,  the  highest,  and  having  a  mean  of  140,  reckoned  b 
the  number  of  observations.  The  respirations  per  minute  ranged  from  i 
to  60,  having  a  mean  of  very  nearly  50.  The  temperature  usually  fluct; 
ates  OA'er  102°  and  under  104°  Fahr. — once  or  tvvicc  only  exceeding  104, 
and  thrice  only  getting  below  102°  Fahr.    The  functions  of  the  lungs  a 
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deeply  impaired.    The  invasion  occurs  while  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of 
(     health,  or  the  fever  may  be  remotely  preceded  by  various  depressing 
influences,  such  as  immediate  exposure  to  cold  and  wet;  after  which  rigors 
ensue,  followed  by  acrid  heat  of  skin.     The  rigors  recur  on  several 
i     successive  days,  followed  by  perspirations,  and  sometimes  crops  of  sud- 
\     amina.    Epistaxis,  followed  by  coryza,  may  occur  on  the  second  day  of 
seizure  (Walshe).     Prostration  sets  in  early,  so  that  in  a  few  days 
the  patient  may  be  unable  to  stand.    There  is  thirst,  total  anorexia, 
epigastric  tenderness,  dry  lips  and  tongue,  dental  sordes — all  signifying 
great  intestinal  disturbance.    Diarrhoea  is  rare,  and  constipation  may  be 
extreme,  even  with  abdominal  pain  and  ulcerated  intestines.  Restless- 
ness, insomnia,  cephalalgia,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  diurnal  wandering  and 
nocturnal  delirium,  bespeak  cerebral  complications  and  the  probable'gTowth 
of  tubercles  in  the  arachnoid  membrane.    The  physical  signs  vary  with 
I    the  amount  of  tubercular  growth  or  pneumonic  infiltration  in  the  lung,  and 
;    are  similar  to  those  which  have  been  described. 

Prognosis. — Pulmonary  phthisis  sometimes  terminates  life  within  a  few 
weeks,  or  extends  over  six  or  eight  months;  or  it  may  occasionally  last 
several  years,  with  marked  intermissions  in  its  progress.  There  are 
certain  circumstances  which  promote  the  chances  of  a  remission,  of  which 
,  important  advantages  may  be  taken  in  the  treatment — namely,  (1.) 
Originally  good  constitution;  (2.)  non-inheritance  of  scrofula;  (3.)  direct 

I inheritance  of  longevity;  (4.)  limited  extent  of  local  lesion;  (5.)  integrity 
of  other  organs,  unimpaired  digestion,  absence  of  fever,  vigorous  nervous 
system,  quiet  pulse;  (6.)  influence  of  age — the  period  Avhen  the  young 
body  is  making  its  growth  is  the  period  of  greater  danger.    The  tolerance 
I   of  lesions  and  the  periods  of  remission  are  less  during  the  growing  age, 
and  are  increased  just  when  the  body  has  completed  its  process  of  increase. 
Improvement  in  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis  his  been  effected,  by  medical 
\  treatment  in  hospitals,  in  about  14  per  100  more  frequently  in  persons 
ii  following  "open  air"  and  "medium"  occupations  than  in  those  whose 
i  trades  are  "confined;"  but  that  death  or  deterioration  was  as  frequent  as 
improvement  in  those  who  followed  confined  trades.     The  chances  of 
improvement  are  5  per  cent,  greater  in  persons  who  come  from  the  country 
to  a  salubriously  situated  hospital  in  town  than  in  townspeople  (Walshe). 
More  than  half  the  cases  of  phthisis  undergo  temporary  stages  of  improve- 
j,  ment,  more  or  less  permanent;  and  the  time  the  disease  has  existed, 
[  rather  than  the  stage  the  disease  has  reached,  is  an  important  element  in 
caiculattag  the  probable  benefit  a  patient  may  derive  from  treatment  in 
j  hospital.    A  natural  tendency  to  a  sIoav  course  is  a  more  important 
f  element  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  than  the  fact  of  that 
j,  treatment  having  been  undertaken  at  an  early  period  {Med.-Chir.  Review, 
|i  Jan.,  1849).    The  cases  of  phthisis  more  usually  rapid  are  such  as  arise 
[i  from  hereditary  constitutional  causes,  or  from  the  influence  of  exanthemata, 
ji  especially  measles,  or  of  typhoid  or  other  fevers.    These  run  their  course 
[  with  implication  of  several  organs  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease. 
['  The  mortaUty  numerically  from  consumption  is  much  higher  than  from 
'  any  other  disease  in  this  country;  and  amongst  the  class  of  society 
resorting  to  assurance  ofl^ces  the  mortality  seems  to  be  about  one-half  of 
the^hole. 

11 
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Treatment. — Looking  to  the  varied  pathological  conditions  and  textural 
lesions  in  the  lungs  comprehended  under  the  name  of  phthisis,  every  case 
requires  special  study.  In  one  case  anaemia  is  prominent,  and  calls  for 
iron,  perhaps  for  ar-^enic ;  in  another,  continued  but  small  hsemoptysis 
may  call  for  ergot ;  in  another,  a  racking  and  frequent  cough  may  call 
for  special  applications  and  remedies;  in  another,  dyspepsia  may  call  for 
alkalies  or  acid  hitters,  or  pepsine ;  in  another,  nervous  unrest  may  call  for 
bromides ;  in  another,  laryngeal  troubles  may  call  for  special  local  medica- 
tion; in  another,  we  have  to  aim  at  controlling  excessive  sweating,  or 
checking  an  exhausting  diarrhoea  (Dr.  James  Sawyer,  Brit.  Med.  Journal, 
1880,  p.  84.5). 

If,  unfortunately,  a  pulmonary  catarrh  does  not  abate,  or  a  pneumonia 
does  not  resolve  itself  within  the  usual  period,  but  catarrhal  symptoms 
prevail  in  the  apices,  and  pyrexia  is  persistent,  with  the  severe  dis- 
turbance of  the  general  health  which  has  been  described,  extension  of 
the  pneumonic  process  must  be  prevented  by  absolute  rest  in  bed,  talking 
being  forbidden,  and  coughing  as  much  as  possible  repressed.  Whenever 
considerable  pyrexia  exists  in  the  evening,  all  duty  occupations  should  be 
given  up,  strict  rest,  equal  temperature,  the  chest  to  be  covered  with 
linseed  poultices,  frequently  repeated,  or  belladonna  Unament,  and  local  bleeding 
by  leeches,  if  pleuritic  pains  exist.  No  counter-irritation  should  be 
applied  to  the  seat  of  lesion  while  pyrexia  lasts.  Moderate  action  of 
the  skin  is  to  be  maintained.  The  body  should  be  sponged  with  rectified 
spirits  of  wine  and  hot  water  in  equal  parts  (Coghill).  JVhite  meats  only 
are  to  be  eaten  :  and  as  much  milk  as  may  be  desired.  A  pint  of  "  waim  milk 
from  the  cow  "  should  be  taken  as  often  as  possible. 

Should  the  pyrexia  still  continue  considerable,  digitalis,  opium,  and 
quinine  are  the  remedies  most  successful  in  reducing  temperature.  Heim's 
^  pill  was  much  employed  by  Niemeyer,  as  it  still  is  in  Germany,  for  this 
purpose.  It  consists  of  Pidv.  herb.  Digitalis,  gr.  x. ;  Fulv.  rod.  Ipecox. ; 
I  Fulv.  Opii  purl  a  a.,  gr.  v. ;  Ext.  Gentiani,  q.  s. ;  misce  et  divide  m  pU.  xx. 
!  One  pill  three  times  a  day.  It  is  of  advantage  that  quinine  to  the 
extent  of  gr.  xx.  be  added  to  this.  Each  pill  will  then  contain  half  a 
grain  of  digitalis,  one  quarter  grain  of  opium,  one  quarter  grain  ofj 
ipecacuanha,  and  one  grain  of  quinine  ;  all  of  which  may  be  held  in  form 
by  glycerine  or  syrup.  Dr.  Coghill  adopts  the  following  modification : — ! 
namely,  one  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium  ;  half  a  gi'ain  of  digitalis  powder;. 
and  from  one  to  tlu'ee  grains  of  quinine,  to  be  given  every  three  to  six 
hours,  watching  the  effect  on  the  pulse.  When  there  is  great  dryness  ofj 
skin  and  tongue,  half  a  drachm  of  salicine,  and  two  drachms  of  Liquoi  i 
ammonia  acetatis,  may  be  given  instead  of  the  pill.  Occasional  inter- j 
current  attacks  of  pneumonia  mark  extension  of  lesions.  They  an, 
asthenic  in  character,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly;  but  in  all  thij 
sthenic  pneumonias  or  acute  bronchitic  attacks,  no  remedy  equals  thj 
tincture  of  aconite.  It  acts  as  we  read  of  blood-letting  doing  (see  Vol.  II 
p.  322).  It  should  be  given  at  the  rate  of  one  minim  every  quartej 
of  an  hour  till  the  temperature  is  reduced  to  the  normal — the  thermometf  j 
being  in  use  every  two  hours.  If  the  temperature  drops  too  suddenl;j 
I  quinine  must  be  given  in  place  of  aconite.  } 

The  general  principles  of  treatment  described  under  "  Scrofula,"  Vol.  J 
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are  to  be  adhered  to.  The  use  of  so-called  "  cough-medicines,"  antimony, 
ipecacuanha,  and  squill  especially,  are  to  be  avoided ;  also  the  use  of 
mercury,  purgatives,  and  neutral  salts.  It  is  unphysiological  to  administer 
narcotics  or  sedatives  when  cough  is  accompanied  by  expectoration.  The 
latter  must  be  expectorated :  if  retained,  it  is  injurious.  The  morbid  surface 
which  produces  the  expectoration  must  be  directly  acted  on.  In  the 
suppurative  expectoration  of  bronchitis  or  p>neumonia,  and  that  from  a 
pneumonic  or  tubercular  excavation  of  the  lung,  the  processes  are  identical 
with  the  suppurative  processes  in  surgical  wounds  or  ulcers.  Dr.  Coghill 
finds  that  the  best  mode  is  to  bathe  the  suppurative  surface  in  an  anti- 
septic atmosphere  by  the  inhalation  of  such  materials  as  creasote,  carbolic  j 
acid,  and  thymol.  Warm  moist  inhalations  do  not  affect  the  respiratory 
tract  beyond  the  larynx ;  and  are  only  of  value  in  affections  of  that  region. 
When  used  warm  they  increase  the  sensitiveness  to  cold.  By  using  the 
))reath  only  as  the  antiseptic  medium  (inhaling  through  the  mouth  and 
respiring  through  the  nose),  we  get  the  whole  of  the  residual  air  in  the 
lungs  saturated  with  the  antiseptic  material.    This  is  the  principle  of 

'  Dr.  Coghill's  "  respirator-wJiftZer,"  which  should  be  used  especially  after 

I "  fits  of  expectoration,"  so  as  to  act  immediately  on  the  surface  which  has 
furnished  the  matter  expectorated.  It  cannot  be  used  too  often;  and 
should  quite  supersede  "  cough  mixtures."    It  is,  of  course,  only  of  use  in 

I  the  second  and  third  stages  of  phthisis  and  the  suppui'ative  stage  of  bron- 
chitis; and  esijecially  in  the  retained  fetid  expectoration  of  hronchiectasis. 

iDr.  Coghill's  standard  formula  (to  be  modified  at  discretion)  for  an  anti- 
septic solution  consists  of  one  drachm  of  glycerine,  one  drachm  and  a 
palf  of  creasote,  two  drachms  of  carbolic  acid,  and  one  oirnce  of  a  saturated 
^oluiion  of  thymol :  of  which  ten  to  fifteen  minims  are  to  be  inhaled  twice 
or  thrice  a  day  by  the  respirator-inhaler.  A  few  drops  of  chloroform,  or 
pf  ether,  may  be  added  as  a  sedative  to  each  dose.  In  the  first  stage  of 
[phthisis  and  other  conditions  where  there  is  cough  and  no  expectoration, 
ffind  in  which  the  cough  is  injurious  by  shaking  and  shattering  the  tender 
pd  infiltrated  lung  tissue,  the  following  is  an  excellent  formula  : — -namely,  • 
Vrotm-chloral  hydrate  and  codeia,  aa  gr.  xij.;  Aqua  Laurocerasi  glycerine  and 
prup  of  tolu.  aa  ad.  gij.    A  dessert-spoonful,  or  two  teaspoonfuls,  may  be 

Iaken  every  two  hours  when  cough  is  troublesome. 
To  foster  and  cherish  an  appetite  for  food  is  another  great  aim  of 
reatment.    One  of  the  best  tonics,  if  pyrexia  does  not  exist,  is  the 
j,yrup  of  iron,  quinia,  and  strychiia — of  which  the  formula  by  the  late 
[,'rofessor  Easton,  of  Glasgow,  has  been  given  at  p.  1099,  Vol.  I.    Let  it 
i'e  given  in  very  small  doses  at  first ;  followed  up  by  the  use  of  cod-liver 
[il  "of  the  most  agreeable,  clearest,  sweetest,  and  most  scentless  kind." 
jjho  brown  oil  ought  never  to  be  prescribed,  except,  perhaps,  to  an 
|squimaux.    The  oil  should  be  given  in  teaspoonful  doses  at  first.  Dr. 
!'■  W.  Foster,  of  Birmingham,  drew  the  attention  of  the  Profession  to 
iie  advantages  of  ether  in  promoting  the  digestion  and  absorption  of 
^tty  food,  and  especially  of  cod-liver  oil.    A  stomach  once  intolerant 
all  fat  will  good-naturedly  accept  full  doses  of  cod-liver  oil  after  the 
56  of  ether.    Sometimes  it  has  been  given  separately,  before  or  after 
oil;  but  it  is  best  given  combined  with  the  oil — a  mixture  now 
jfflerally  known  as  "Etherised  cod-liver  oil."    To  every  two  drachms  of  the 
VOL.  II.  3  c 
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oil  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  minims  of  ether  are  to  be  added,  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  case.  The  Mther  imrus  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  must 
be  used,  so  that  the  oil  may  not  be  rendered  muddy,  as  it  will  be  if  the 
ether  contains  alcohol  or  Avater.  The  ordinary  dose  of  oil  ought  not  to 
exceed  two  drachms,  to  which  more  than  twenty  drops  of  ether  may  bo 
added,  if  necessary.  The  ether  is  indicated  wherever  there  is  inability 
to  digest  fat,  of  which  it  makes  an  emulsion.  It  seems  to  determine, 
Avhen  introduced  into  the  stomach,  a  considerable  flow  of  pancreatic  juice 
(Claude  Bernard;  See  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  Nov.  21  and  28,  1868; 
also,  Medical  Press  and  Circular,  1869).  Extract  of  malt  (Trousseau)  is  a 
remedy  of  recent  repute.  It  is  a  genuine  extract,  consisting  of  the  soluble 
constituents  of  the  malt  and  of  the  bitter  extractive  matter  of  the  hop. 
Two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  it  are  to  be  taken  daily,  diluted  in  spring 
water  or  in  warm-milk,  or  in  any  other  liquid  that  may  be  desired. 
There  should  be  a  careful  choice  of  meats  and  drinks.  Meats  rich  in 
osmazone  and  roasted  are  to  be  preferred;  wines  and  malt  liquors  are 
better  than  mere  alcoholic  fluids  when  alcoholics  are  required.  Broth 
made  of  coarsely  brown  rye  meal,  beef,  mutton,  or  other  flesh  meat, 
boiled  to  make  a  soup,  is  also  of  service  as  a  diet.  I  have  found  the 
following  soup  also  very  serviceable  : — Take  of  linseed  half  an  ounce ;  fim 
bran,  one  ounce ;  tvater,  one  quart.  Boil  these  for  two  hours,  and  strain 
then  add  beef,  mutton,  or  any  other  meat  that  may  be  fancied,  to  th( 
amount  of  one  pound,  and  boil  to  a  soup,  with  vegetables,  to  whicl 
celery  seed  or  other  flavouring  may  be  added.  The  whole  quantity  ough j 
to  be  reduced  one-third. 

Arsenic  is  an  efficient  improver  of  the  general  nutritive  and  assimilativ( 
functions.  One  or  tim  drops  of  Fowler's  solution,  or  -gV  of  a  grain  o 
arsenious  acid,  should  be  given  once,  twice,  or  thrice  a  day,  during  the  mea 
continuing  it  for  months,  with  occasional  intermissions  (Clymer).  Decide 
benefit  may  follow  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium,  which  may  be  combine 
with  the  ammonio-citrate  of  iron,  or  tincture  of  the  muriate,  in  a  bitt< 
infusion  with  calumba  or  cascarilla.  Chloride  of  calcium  has  been  used  fi 
some  years  by  Professor  James  Sawyer,  of  Birmingham,  who  writes  ye- 
highly  of  its  advantages  in  combination  with  cod-liver  oil  or  its  etheris' 
emulsion.  He  gives  1 0  grains,  dissolved  in  a  drachm  of  water  and  wi 
a  drachm  of  glycerine,  in  a  Avineglass  of  milk,  twice  a  day,  immediatt 
after  meals  {Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  June  5,  1880).  Dr.  Coghill,  from  1, 
extensive  experience  at  the  large  hospital  at  Ventnor,  regards  tj^ 
hypopliosphites  and  lactophosphates  alternately  as  the  best  general  tonics  |i 
phthisis.  They  are  in  no  way  specific.  They  should  not  be  given  if  p 
temperature  in  the  evening  is  above  99°'4  Fahr.,  and,  on  account  of  tl  |r 
pyretic  character,  should  only  be  given  after  breakfast  and  lunch.  e 
hypophosphite  of  iron  is  so  powerfully  pyretic  as  only  to  be  given  in  extrc  e 
anaemic  phthisis,  where  the  whole  daily  thermometric  range  is  low.  jS 
formula  consists  of  Hypophosph.  Soda',  Hypoplwsph.  Calcis,  a  a,  7)i-;  C'/yftjit 
vel  Syr.  Limonis,  gij.;  Decoct.  Cascarilla  ad.,  ^vj.;  of  which  a  table-spoo^n 
in  water  may  be  taken  as  required,  to  which  three  to  five  minims  of  <I- 
strychnice  is  a  good  addition  to  increase  appetite.  The  pharmacopceal  syp 
the  lactophosphates  is  very  good;  also  the  French  "Dusart's." 
aperient  is  wanted  it  should  be  given  early  in  the  morning.    Its  necejty 
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i  very  often  in  phthisis  depends  on  a  sluggish  liver,  hence  the  following 
1  is  a  good  formula : — SalicyloMs  Sodce,  3ij. ;  Phosph.  Sodce,  3 v. ;  Sulph. 
I  Potass,  ad,  gij.;  Pulv.  Zinzib,  3i.;  of  which  a  teaspoonful  in  hot  water  is 
ij  to  be  taken  early  in  the  morning.  If  there  is  an  elongated  uvula,  the  end 
J  should  he  snipped  off;  if  there  is  irritation  about  the  pharynx  and 
upper  part  of  the  larynx,  it  may  be  relieved  by  the  inhalation  of  some  of 
f  the  atomised  fluids. 

Counter-irritation  to  the  chest-wall  is  a  stereotype  method  of  cure  in 
local  pulmonary  congestions.  When  properly  used  in  the  earlier  stages, 
before  there  is  much  loss  of  strength,  it  is  undoubtedly  beneficial ;  but 
later  it  is  weakening  and  annoying.  Croton-oil  liniment  is  the  chief 
favourite ;  but  a  prompt  and  not  too  severe  application  of  the  following 
I  ointment  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Fuller  : — 

R.  Hydrarg.  Chlor.  Mit.,  gr.  viij.;  lodinii,  3ss. ;  Alcohol,  f3iss. ; 
Unguent.  Simp.,  |j.  M.  Rub  in  a  portion  over  the  affected  hmg,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  until  a  pustular  eruption  comes  out. 

A  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  (thirty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled 
water)  may  be  painted  on  the  skin  beneath  the  clavicles  every  evening 
until  the  skin  is  darkened,  and  repeated  after  the  cuticle  peels  off.  Gentle 
and  continuous  irritation  of  the  skin  may  be  kept  up  by  wearing  constantly 
on  the  chest  a  piece  of  flannel  wet  with  a  weak  solution  of  iodine  in 
glycerine  and  water,  covering  the  cloth  with  oilskin,  to  prevent  too  rapid 
evaporation  and  soiling  of  the  clothes.  The  night-sweats,  so  often  annoying 
|i  and  profuse,  diminish  under  general  systemic  improvement  and  restored 
;  cutaneous  functions.  The  best  anhydrotic,  and  almost  the  only  one  in 
use  at  the  hospital  at  Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  a  pill  at  bedtime, 
containing  of  a  grain  of  atropia,  which  may  be  combined  with  digitalis 
and  quinine.  Bathing  with  vinegar  and  loater,  spirits  of  wine  and  warm 
,  water,  alum  and  ivater,  are  well-known  remedies,  as  well  as  gallic  and  tannic 
^Mids,  and  infusion  of  common  garden  sage.  To  relieve  the  diarrhcm  Dr. 
Coghill  finds  the  lead  and  opium  pill  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  the  best 
1  astringent,  with  a  milk  and  arrow-root  diet.  A  flannel  bandage  around 
the  abdomen  should  be  worn.  Bismuth,  with  opium,  is  also  of  use.  To 
control  the  exhausting  attacks  which  occur  in  the  more  advanced  stages, 
pr.  Frank,  at  Cannes,  suggested  the  use  of  coto  hark;  and  Dr.  J.  B. 
pumey  Yeo  (after  an  experience  of  over  three  years)  has  found  it  to  arrest 
;  the  flux  and  relieve  intestinal  pain  and  irritation  in  a  short  time.  A  fluid 
ixtrad  of  coto  is  prepared  by  Ferris  &  Co.,  of  Bristol,  the  dose  of  which  is 
from  five  to  eight  minims  {The  Practitioner,  1879,  p.  257).  The  treatment 
0^  Hcemoptysis  has  been  already  indicated  at  p.  742,  ante. 

As  regards  the  prevention  of  phthisis,  although  Sir  Thomas  Watson 
,-tates  that  he  does  not  believe  it  to  be  contagious,  he  adds  : — "  Neverthe- 
less I  should,  for  obvious  reasons,  dissuade  the  occupation  of  the  same  bed, 
5r  even  of  the  same  sleeping  apartment,  by  two  persons  one  of  whom  was 
^nown  to  labour  under  pulmonary  consumption  "  (Lectures  on  the  Practice 

Physic).  "It  behoves  the  physician  to  warn  the  patient's  friends  of  the 
langers  incident  to  long-continued  attendance  on  him,  especially  if  the 
lisease  be  in  an  advanced  stage.    It  would  be  the  height  of  imprudence 
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for  a  healthy  person,  especially  if  young  and  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  to 
sleep  in  the  same  bed,  or  even  in  the  same  apartment,  with  a  consumptive 
patient;  for  although  the  malady  might  not  he  communicated  directly 
from  one  to  the  other,  unless  possibly  under  the  condition  of  some  tuber- 
cular matter  being  accidentally  introduced  into  his  air-passages  or  into 
some  other  part  of  his  system,  the  surroundings  and  the  air  would  be 
calculated  to  predispose  him  to  the  disease  "  (Fuller,  On  Diseases  of  the 
Lungs  and  Air-passages,  p.  431  ;  see  also  p.  750,  ante). 

It  is  of  importance  to  know  the  physical  nature  of  the  climates  of  the 
world  suitable  for  the  tuberculous  patient.  (See  Appendix  to  third 
edition  of  Dr.  Walshe's  work  On  Diseases  of  the  Lungs ;  the  late  Sir 
Jajvies  Clark's  classic  work  On  Climate  ;  and  Dr.  Theodore  Williams's 
Lettsomiau  Lectures  in  Brit.  Bled.  Journ.,  1876.)  Dr.  Williams's  statistics 
show  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  life  at  sea.  In  cases  where  destruc- 
tive lung  disease  is  suspected,  but  in  which  actual  lesion  does  not  exist,  a 
sea  voyage  to  the  Cape,  or  to  Australia,  or  to  New  Zealand,  round  Cape 
Horn,  should  be  resorted  to  at  once.  The  prevention  of  certain 
forms  of  pulmonary  phthisis  may  be  looked  for  in  the  unrestricted 
enjoyment  of  pure  out-of-door  air.  Continuous  indoor  labour  is  to  be 
avoided,  and  measures  taken  to  prevent  bronchial  catarrhs  by  sufficient 
warm  clothing  and  the  constant  use  of  flannel  next  the  skin  ia  this  country. 
The  effects  of  hydro-therapeutic  treatment  and  of  muscidar  exercise  at 
the  mountain  sanitoria  of  Switzerland,  along  w  ith  the  prescribed  useof 
wine,  fruit,  and  nutritious  diet,  are  of  much  importance  to  be  considered. 
The  purity  of  the  air  of  mountains  consists  practically  in  the  absence  of 
all  organic  particles.  The  transparency  of  the  air,  which  is  dependent  on 
its  greater  dryness,  and  the  more  powerful  action  of  light,  depending  upon 
the  same  cause,  aid  materially  the  operation  of  its  purity.  The  effect  of 
residence  in  mountains  on  the  dimensions  of  the  chest  is  also  worthy  of 
careful  consideration,  and  has  been  studied  by  M.  Armieux,  at  Bareges,  at 
a  height  of  more  than  3,000  feet.  He  ascertained  that  m  the  case  of 
ninety-six  soldiers  sent  up  to  Bareges  there  was,  after  four  months'  resi- 
dence, a  distinct  increase  in  the  measurement  of  the  chest — a  fact  which 
has  a  very  important  bearing  on  cases  of  threatened  phthisis  in  the  young 
and  that  a  mountain  climate  is  to  be  considered  as  favourable  to  th( 
development  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  consequently  as  improving  the 
respiration.  (See  also  Dr.  W.  Marcet  in  Proceedings  of  E.  S.,  Vol 
XXVIIL,  p.  498.)  Mountain  air  may  thus  be  useful  in  certain  case; 
and  in  certain  periods  of  phtliisis.  It  acts  by  its  purity,  by  its  drynes; 
and  transparency,  as  well  as  by  the  diminution  of  atmospheric  pressure 
These  principles  have  only,  or  nearly  only,  been  applied  in  Switzerland 
but  mountain  stations  for  similar  cases  might  very  well  be  selected  ii 
some  parts  of  France.  After  all,  neither  barometer  nor  thermometci 
neither  hygrometer  nor  anemometer,  can  determine  what  is  the  suitabl 
climate  for  such  and  such  a  phthisical  patient.  All  depends  on  tli 
nature  of  his  constitution,  and  on  the  way  in  which  the  yariou 
meteorological  conditions  affect  him,  and  on  the  local  lesions  in  his  lun 
(Drs.  J.  MACrnERSON  and  Gouraud  in  London  Med.  Bccord,  July  l- 
187G). 
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Section  V. — Diseases  of  the  Pleuea. 

PLEURISY. 

Latin  Eq.,  Pleuritis ;  French  Eq.,  Pleurdsie;  German  Eq.,  Pkuriiis — 
Syn.'.,  Rippenfelknt-zundung  ;  Italian  Eq.,  PUuritidc. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane  that  lines  the  cavity  and 
covers  the  viscera  of  the  thoraa:  It  is  characterised  at  its  outset  hy  febrile  chills, 
foUoioed  by  an  acute  sharp  pain  in  some  part  of  the  chest,  frequently  called 
"  a  stitch  in  the  side."  It  is  usually  confined  to  one  spot  about  the  lateral 
regions  of  the  thorax.  The  acts  of  respiration  are  performed  rapidly.  They 
are  shalloio,  irregular,  and  incomplete.  A  dry  short  cough  supervenes,  and  the 
pulse  is  hard  and  quick.  The  natural  serous  secretion  of  the  pleural  sac  is 
I  arrested  in  the  first  instance,  but  soon  becomes  increased  in  quantity  and  altered 
in  quality,  Imving  a  tendency  to  assume  the  corpuscular  character.  The  effusion 
may  rapidly  increase,  and  may  idtimately  assume  a  sero-purulent  character,  the 
parietes  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  chest  being  dilated  accordingly. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — Pleurisy  may  aclmowledge  an  idiopathic 
origin.,  as  when  it  arises  from  exposure  to  cold,  especially  by  currents  of 
air  when  the  person  is  heated.  But  many  disbelieve  in  cold  being  able  to 
establish  pleurisy  in  a  healthy  person  (Hyde  Salter,  Fuller).  When 
exposure  to  cold  is  followed  by  pleurisy,  it  is  most  likely  due  to  some 
\morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  as  in  rheumatism  (rlmmafic  jjlcnrisy),  or  to 
konstitutional  causes.  Anaemia,  pycemia,  the  specific  toxpomia  of  eruptive 
Ifevers,  smallpox,  scarlatina,  the  maferies  morbi  of  rheumatism,  gout,  scrofida, 
uardnoma.  Bright' s  disease,  typhus,  enteric  fever,  pycemia,  puerperal  fever, 
\alcoholism,  syphilis,  or  even  retained  excreta,  ivith  pyrexia  as  the  result  of  over- 
'tifecding,  are  all-  apt  to  set  up  inflammation  in  the  pleura.    Or  pleurisy 

may  acknowledge  some  adjacent  irritcdion,  pneumonia,  constituting  j^/ewro- 
wnmmonia,  when  the  inflammation  spreads  by  continuity  from  neighbour- 

pg  parts.    There  are  also  numerous  cases  in  which  some  growth  in  the 

lungs,  such  as  tubercle  or  cancer,  advances  to  the  pleura ;  or  in  which 

pavities  in  the  lungs  or  abscesses  of  the  liver  may  rupture  into  the  pleura; 

jpr  it  may  be  due  to  wounds  and  injuries,  such  as  a  fractured  rib.  Dr. 

Anstie  also  suggests  extreme  muscular  over-exertion  in  continuous  public 

;peakmg  as  a  cause. 

!l  Hydrothorax,  or  "water  on  the  chest,"  is  generally  traceable  to  increase 
|>f  lateral  pressure  Avithin  the  veins,  especially  obstructed  action  of  the 
light  side  of  the  heart,  and  decrease  in  the  amount  of  albumen  in  the 
jenira  of  the  blood  (Niemeyer).  Like  other  dropsies,  it  is  a  symptom  of, 
ather  than  a  substantive  disease ;  and  ought  to  be  returned  under  the 
I'runary  aUment  of  which  it  is  a  secondary  affection.  It  is  one  of  the 
pions  in  general  dropsy. 

I  (6.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  inflammatory  phenomena  begin  in  the 
ilbpleural  tissue  by  hyperremia  of  the  vessels,  and  afterwards  the  red 
llood  penetrates  the  vessels  of  the  pleura  itself,  and  there  is  sometimes 
ilood  extravasation.  It  becomes  thickened  and  swollen  from  interstitial 
liinph  infiltration.    The  secretion  from  the  serous  surface  is  suspended  at 
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first,  and  the  membrane  is  dry,  with  its  free  surface  rough,  from  granula- 
tions consisting  of  newly -formed  fusiform  cells,  and  filaments  of  connective 
tissue,  with  elongated  delicate  capillary  vessels,  coiled  into  loops  within 
the  new  growths  (Foerster,  p.  590,  a7ite).    There  are  at  least  two 
distinctive  forms  of  pleurisy — namely,  (a.)  Where  the  pleura  thickeus, 
and  the  material  of  inflammation  is  of  the  adhesive  kind,  gluing  the 
opposed  surfaces  together ;  (b.)  where  the  pleura  also  thickens,  but  the 
materials  of  exudation,  after  pushing  off  the  epithelium,  continue  to  produce 
corpuscular  forma,  and  fluid  accumulates  within  the  cavity  of  the  pleural 
sac.    The  quantity  of  fluid  eff'used  varies  much,  from  a  few  ounces  to 
many  pints,  separating  the  usually  opposed  surfaces,  distending  the  cavity, 
and  compressing  the  lung.     Its  amount  may  cause  displacement  of 
surrounding  organs — heart  and  mediastinum,  depression  of  the  diaphragm, 
expansion  of  chest  walls,  and  bulging  of  intercostal  spaces.    If  the  effusion 
be  considerable,  the  lung  collapses,  contains  no  air,  and  no  longer  crepi- 
tates.   It  is  then  said  to  be  "  carnified;  "  its  vessels  are  devoid  of  blood. 
The  bronchi,  even  to  the  large  trunks,  are  contracted,  and  the  whole  lung 
is  com2)ressed  towards  its  roots  into  the  grooves  formed  between  the  sides  j 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  the  heads  of  the  ribs  to  their  angles.  I 
If  pressure  is  soon  removed  and  the  lung  be  inflated,  it  will  still  expand  i 
more  or  less  perfectly.    Usually  it  is  covered  over  and  hidden  from  view,  j 
by  a  layer  of  lymph  continuous  with  that  which  lines  the  thoracic  parietes. 
Should  the  pleuritic  eflFusion  be  less  in  quantity,  some  fluid  appears  spread 
all  over  the  lung.    The  greater  quantity  is  collected  at  the  lower  portions 
of  the  chest ;  or  it  exists  in  cavities  or  loculements,  formed  by  masses  of 
lymph  in  septa.    The  lymph  may  be  loose,  rendering  the  serum  turbid 
or  flocculent ;  or  it  is  more  solid,  and  adheres  with  tenacity,  becoming 
organised  at  both  surfaces.    The  formation  and  vascularisation  of  these 
membranes  are  rapid — often  eff'ected  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  or  even 
twenty-four  hours.    If  the  patient  dies  shortly  after  an  attack,  these 
adhesions  are  soft,  easily  lacerable,  and  extensible  ;  if  he  survives  a  longer 
period,  they  may  be  of  greater  tenacity,  indurated,  and  with  difficult} 
broken  through.    Their  most  common  seat  is  over  the  anterior  lobes  o 
the  lungs,  or  the  portion  of  pleura  from  the  mamma  to  the  axilla 
Extensi^-e  adhesions  are  characteristic  of  dry  pleurisy.   A  scanty  hutfihinou 
eff'usion  generally  accompanies  acute  or  chronic  pneumonia,  cirrhosis,  o 
other  forms  of  pulmonary  phthisis.     Abundant  sero-fibrinoiis  exudalio^ 
consists  of — (fl.)  A  yellowish  gi^een  serum;  (b.)  a  quantity  of  coagulate  j 
fibrinous  masses  which  float  in  the  serum  in  the  form  of  flakes,  or  whic^ 
traverse  the  serum  in  a  loose  network,  or  is  precipitated  on  the  pleurl 
in  the  form  of  a  membrane.    A  few  pus-corpuscles  may  be  found  in  th| 
form  of  pleurisy,  both  in  the  fibrinous  deposit  and  in  the  serum,  and  tl( 
transition  to  suppuration  and  emijyema  is  very  gradual.    The  serum  i 
turbid  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  pus,  and  the  deposit  is  raoi 
yellow.     When  pus  accumulates  in  quantity,  the  condition  is  term' 
empi/ema,  which  is  said  to  be  true  when  the  pus  is  secreted  by  the  pleui 
and  false  when  it  results  from  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  of  the  lung  m 
that  cavity.    The  quality  of  the  pus  in  true  emj^yema  varies  from  a  laudal 
pus  to  a  sero-purulent  fluid.    In  quantity,  it  varies  from  a  few  ounces 
many  quarts.    It  sooner  or  later  tends  to  point,  and  may  open  into  t : 
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lung;  or  make  its  way  through  the  chest  walls,  and  form  a  sinus  between 
the  ribs,  which  may  become  carious;  or  it  may  accumulate  into  an  abscess 
between  the  rib  and  the  skin.  But  pus  never  makes  its  way  externally 
until  the  lung  has  first  become  compressed  (Wilks).  Suppuration 
generally  occurs  in  the  pleurisj"  of  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  pycemia, 
puerperal  fever,  and  from  perforation. 

Hydrothorax  occurs  when  a  watery  fluid  or  serum  is  effused  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura  of  either  or  both  sides.  It  rarely  occurs  in  the 
absence  of  pre-existing  disease  of  the  pleurae,  lungs,  heart,  or  great  vessels, 
nor  without  the  influence  of  some  specific  or  constitutional  disease,  as  a 
"passive  dropsy  of  the  pleura."  The  quantity  of  fluid  varies  from  a  few 
ounces  to  many  pints — eight  or  nine  jjints.  It  is  distinguished  from  that 
oipleuritis  by  the  absence  of  fibrinous  coagula. 

Pneumothorax  implies  a  collection  of  air  or  gas  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura  on  either  or  both  sides,  generally  co-existing  with  fluid,  when  the 
condition  is  termed  hydro-pmeumothorax.  It  may  occur — (1.)  When  no 
communication  exists  between  the  pleura  and  the  external  air,  and  is  due 
either  to  the  spontaneous  evolution  of  gas  from  decomposing  fluid  in  the 
pleura,  from  gangrene  of  the  pleural  membrane,  or  from  the  secretion, 
generation,  or  exhalation  of  air  from  the  pleura — a  phenomenon  of  doubtful 
occurrence  per  se.  (2.)  When  a  communication  takes  place  between  the 
pleura  and  the  alimentary  canal,  as  in  cases  of  softening  and  perforation 
of  the  oesophagus  or  stomach.  (3.)  When  a  communication  occurs  between 
the  pleura  and  the  atmosphere,  through  an  opening  in  the  chest  wall,  the 

I  result  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  thorax,  or  of  parietal  abscess.  (4.) 

I  When  a  communication  occurs  between  the  pleura  and  the  bronchi,  either 

i  the  result  of  violence,  rupturing  the  lung-substance,  and  tearing  the 
pulmonary  pleura;   or  the  result  of  disease,  causing  perforation  of  the 

I  pulmonary  pleura  from  without  inwards,  as  in  cases  of  empyema;  or  from 
!  within  outwards,  by  ulceration.  Such  ulceration  may  be  due  to  destructive 
\  lung  disease,  hydatid  cysts,  cancerous  groivths,  pneumonic  gangrene,  prycemic  or 

bronchial  gland  abscess;  or,  it  may  be  the  consequence  of  emphysema, 
\\  pulmonary  apoplexy,  or  minute  bronchial  abscesses  perforating  the  lung 
I  during  the  course  of  typhoid  fever  (Gairdner).  To  detect  the  existence 
I  of  any  minute  ojiening  in  the  plem-a  after  death,  the  side  of  the  chest 

affected  should  be  filled  with  water,  and  if  the  lung  is  then  gently  inflated, 
I;  bubbles  of  air  will  escape  if  a  perforation  exists,  however  minute.  It 
I  commonly  occurs  in  the  area  comprised  between  the  third  and  sixth  ribs 

ii  (Walshe,  Fuller,  Chambers),  "motion  being  greater  there  than  in  any 
jl  other  part  of  the  chest,"  and  therefore  the  pleura  is  less  likely  to  be 
j,  protected  by  adhesions  there.  Ulceration  of  the  pulmonary  pleura  is  the 
I  efficient  cause  of  pneumothorax  in  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  which  air 
\  is  found  in  the  pleura  (Walshe,  Fuller). 

General  Symptoms  and  Progress  of  Pleurisy. — It  may  be  acute  or 
[f  chronic.  In  the  acute  form  its  local  symptoms  are  strongly  marked, 
!  the  patient  suffering  severe  continued  pain  in  the  afi'ected  side,  of  "  a 
i  dragging,  shooting  character,"  greatly  exasperated  by  coughing  or  forced 
inspirations,  movement,  pressure,  and  percussion,  so  that  the  lungs  can 
I  only  be  imperfectly  filled  with  air.  The  costal  pleura  seems  to  be  first 
(^affected  as  a  rule;  and  the  seat  of  pain  is  generally  limited  to  one  point; 
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usually  aboitt  the  centre  of  the  mamma,  or  just  below  that  part  towards 
the  lateral  attachments  of  the  diaphragm.    While  the  pain  is  constant, 
it  sometimes  remits  in  severity,  and  with  the  occurrence  of  effusion  often 
totally  disappears.    When  effusion  is  scanty,  localised  and  circumscribed 
to  a  small  patch,  the  pain  is  generally  piercing  when  a  "breath  is  fetched," 
and  greater  during  ordinary  than  forced  respiration.    It  is  described  as 
"  a  stitch  in  the  side."    Coughing  and  sneezing  are  especially  painful. 
Pressure  from  without  or  from  within  greatly  increases  the  pain, 
Eespiration  is  imperfectly  carried  out,  in  a  hurried,  shallow,  and  irregular 
manner.    The  body  is  bent  towards  the  affected  side.    Tlie  tongue  is 
commonly  white.    If  the  disease  be  limited  to  an  effusion  of  lymph, 
the  pulse  is  seldom  more  than  90  to  110,  or  120,  "hard  and  concentrated 
in  impulse,  but  deficient  in  resistance."     Either  form  of  loJeurmj  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  short  troublesome  cough,  with  or  without 
expectoration.    The  respirations  are  increased  in  frequency  (30  to  35) — 
a  more  constant  symptom  than  even  the  local  pain — and,  unless  dyspnoea 
exists,  their  frequency  is  unnoticed  by  the  patient.   While  one  respiration  is 
performed,  only  there  beats  of  the  heart,  in  place  of  five  or  six,  occur.  The 
patient  is  restless,  and  at  first  lies  on  the  affected  side.    If  the  effusion  is 
great,  the  symptoms  are  more  acute :  rigors  usher  in  more  intense  fever,  with 
full  and  frequent  pulse,  headache,  coated  tongue  and  throat,  pains  in  the 
back  and  limbs.    Chills  are  recurrent  (thus  differing  from  pneumonia),  so  ! 
that  the  disease  may  be  mistaken  for  ague.    At  the  commencement, 
pain  in  the  side  is  sharp ;  but  abates  as  the  fluid  effusion  rapidly  increases, 
and  often  ceases  altogether  before  effusion  is  complete.    Dyspnoea  is 
constant,  and  may  become  severe.    The  disease  advances  for  six  or  eight 
days,  when  improvement  ought  to  take  place  from  rapid  abatement  of  > 
the  fever,  leaving  the  fluid  to  be  reabsorbed,  which  absorption  ought  to 
begin  immediately  in  favourable  cases,  and  progress  rapidly  (Niemeyer); 
but  even  after  many  weeks  a  considerable  remainder  of  fluid  may  still 
exist.    Or  the  fever,  being  acute  at  first,  moderates  towards  the  end  of 
the  first  week,  or  a  little  later,  but  does  not  wholly  subside;  and  although 
exudation  does  not  continue,  yet  absorption  remains  in  abeyance.  By 
and  by  a  reaccession  of  all  the  symptoms  takes  place,  and  effusion  agam  j 
occurs  to  a  greater  extent  than  before.    In  this  way  the  disease  may  | 
fluctuate  for  months,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  terminates  fatally.    Another  form  ! 
develops  in  a  Intent  and  slow  way  -{latent  pleurisy),  without  inflammatory  j 
fever  and  without  pain — shortness  of  breath  being  the  only  source  of  | 
distress  to  the  patient,  who  ultimately  seeks  advice  on  account  of  failing  j 
strength,  having  become  pale  and  thin.    The  abdomen  may  be  tumid,  j 
from  pressure  downwards  of  the  diaphragm.    The  amount  of  fluid  in  j 
the  pleura  is  then  very  great,  and  may  be  highly  albuminous.   Prostration  ) 
and  debility  are  extreme;  and,  finally,  such  cases  generally  end  in  pulmonary  i 
phthisis  (Niemeyer).  i 
The  physical  signs  of  pleurisy  are  delicately  varied  according  to  ana-  j 
tomical  conditions.     At  the  earliest  stage,  when  serous  secretion  is 
arrested,  the  expansion  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  is  diminished  on  the  | 
affected  side,  mainly  on  account  of  pain.    The  percussion  sound  is  notj 
perceptibly  altered,  and  the  sounds  of  respiration  are  weak,  because 
imperfectly  performed.    The  characteristic  friction-sound  may  perhaps  be ' 
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detected,  if  listened  for  in  the  infra-mammary  or  infra-axillary  regions. 
At  first  it  is  slight  and  grating,  but  becomes  louder  as  lymph  is  formed. 
When  the  secretion  has  returned,  increased  in  quantity,  the  signs  continue 
as  described  ;  but  the  clearness  of  the  percussion-sound  becomes  diminished, 
and  the  fridion-soiind  is  of  a  rubbing  or  grating  character.  The  patient 
himself  sometimes  experiences  a  distinct  sensation  of  friction.  The 
period  of  inflammatory  effusion  being  established,  the  infra-mammary 
and  infra-axillary  regions  become  more  or  less  bulging;  the  projection 
of  the  intercostal  spaces  of  the  affected  side  during  both  respiratory  acts 
becomes  most  obvious;  the  thoracic  vibration  from  the  voice  is  abolished 
where  the  fluid  intervenes,  and  also  friction-murmurs  there.  The  area 
of  dulness,  and  of  the  peculiar  sounds,  may  be  changed  by  altering  the 
position  of  the  patient.  The  natural  respiratory  murmurs  become  greatly 
intensified  above  the  level  of  the  fluid.  AVhen  effusion  exists  on  the 
right  side,  the  sounds  of  the  heart  are  more  clearly  audible  than  in  the 
natural  state  in  the  right  axillary  region,  because  the  lung  is  more 
solidified  by  the  pressure  of  the  effused  fluid.  But  pleurisy  may  exist 
without  any  of  the  general  symptoms.  There  may  be  neither  local  pain, 
cough,  dyspnoea,  nor  febrile  action,  and  yet  effusion  may  have  occurred 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  reached  the  clavicle,  while  the  patient 
remains  utterly  unaware  that  his  chest  was  the  seat  of  disease  (Walshe). 
The  physical  signs  alone  reveal  the  disorder— latent  pleurisy — a  form  of 
disease  which  had  no  existence  in  nosology  previous  to  the  time  of 
Laennec.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  least  suspicion  exists  of  disease  in 
the  chest,  especially  in  elderly  persons,  or  those  liable  to  constitutional 
afiections,  percussion  and  auscultation  must  never  be  neglected;  and  the 
"cyrtometer"  ought  to  be  used  to  determine  enlargement  (p.  539,  ante). 
In  children  the  chest  is  dilated  considerably  at  an  early  period,  and 
there  is  less  displacement  of  parts  than  in  adults.  If  suppuration 
{empyema)  is  about  to  occur,  the  pulse  is  extremely  small  and  frequent, 
;  from  120  to  1-50.  Any  acute  pain  which  may  have  existed  subsides, 
I  but  the  anxiety  and  restlessness  of  the  patient  are  increased,  and  a  state 
;  of  collapse  shows  his  imminent  danger.  The  symptoms  of  local  empyema 
■  may  follow  effusion  coming  on  insidiously,  but  generally  the  patient  is 
j  ill;  and  the  history  of  an  acute  attack  is  always  to  be  found — a  partial 
;  absorption  having  taken  place,  leaving  a  certain  amount  of  matter  locked 
;  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  chest. 

;    In  liydrotJiorax  the  effusion  may  be  so  slow  that  the  lung  adapts  itself 
1  to  its  presence,  and  the  symptoms  will  be  less  marked,  although  the 
I  effusion  may  be  large.    When  it  occurs  suddenly,  the  functions  of  the  lung 
;  are  almost  at  once  suspended,  the  countenance  is  livid,  and  the  breathing 
::  greatly  disturbed.   W[\&n  the  effusion  is  abundant,  there  may  be  difficulty 
I  of  respiration  (which  is  carried  on  rather  by  the  shoulders  and  diaphragm 
than  by  the  intercostal  muscles),  some  expectoration,  lividity  of  the  face 
I  or  lips,  oedema  of  the  legs,  and  either  a  full  labouring  pulse,  or  one  that  is 
small,  frequent,  and  intermitting ;  the  urine  is  extremely  scanty.    As  long 
jas  effusion  is  moderate  the  patient  can  lie  flat  in  his  bed  without 
experiencing  any  inconvenience.    In  the  event,  however,  of  the  effusion 
jbeing  so  considerable  that  the  function  of  the  lung  is  suspended,  the 
patient  is  unable  to  lie  down  from  the  sense  of  suffocation  produced  by 
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the  fluid  gravitating  towards  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  compressing  the 
larger  bronchi.  He  therefore  sits  propped  up  by  pillows,  with  his  head 
bent  forwards.  When  hydrothorax  is  symptomatic,  or  consecutive  to 
affection  of  the  heart  or  of  other  disease,  it  is  generally  preceded  by 
swelling  of  the  legs  or  eyelids,  by  the  urine  being  plentiful  and  albuminous, 
or  scanty,  high-coloured,  and  loaded  with  the  usual  salts,  and  by  most 
I  of  the  symptoms  of  general  dropsy.  Such  eff'usion  seldom  takes  place  into 
the  chest  till  a  few  days  before  death,  rendering  its  agony  doubly  painful 
and  suffocating. 

The  signs  of  imcumothorax  are,  marked  deficiency  of  resjiiratory  murmur, 
without  dull  percussion,  and  with  metallic  phenomena,  such  as  "  a  clear 
click,  as  of  water  dropping  into  a  well "  (tiidement  niMallique),  audible  with 
almost  every  inspiration,  and  succussion  sound  in  a  more  or  less  well- 
marked  degree.     But  these  phenomena  only  present  themselves  when 
pneumothorax  is  very  extensive.    Pain  may  be  moderate  in  degree,  or  not 
characteristic.    Dyspnoea  may  be  merged  in  a  more  chronic  affection  of 
the  chest ;  fever  may  hardly  be  observed  amid  the  hectic  of  phthisis  or  of 
empyema ;  while  the  more  special  sensation  of  rupture,  and  the  suddenly- 
felt  rush  of  fluid  or  of  cold  air  into  tlie  chest,  are  quite  as  often  absent 
as  not  (Gairdner,  1.  c,  p.  387).    Signs  of  fluid  as  well  as  air  in  the 
chest  (hijdro-pneimofhomx),  may  be  discovered  within  a  few  hours  after  the 
l)resence  of  air  has  excited  sufficient  irritation  to  establish  pleuritis  and 
serous  effusion.    The  general  symptoms  in  typical  cases  are  comprised  in 
physical  distress  and  mental  anxiety,  expressed  in  the  countenance.    The  } 
complexion  is  pale  and  dusky,  and  the  lips  more  or  less  livid.    The  voice  | 
is  weak ;  the  skin  moist  or  covered  Avith  a  cold  clammy  perspiration ;  the  | 
pulse  is  quick  and  feeble ;  and  the  respiration  is  extremely  hurried  j 
(Fuller,  1.  c,  p.  204).    The  jj/iT/.sicaZ  sigiis  in  typical  cases  are : — Focal  i 
fremitus,  diminished  or  altogether  annihilated.    The  intercostal  spaces  are  I 
more  than  usually  elastic  or  resihent ;  and  the  heart  may  be  more  or  less 
displaced.    The  side  may  be  enlarged  to  an  extreme  degree,  with  increased 
Avidth  and  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces.    Percussion  elicits  a  clear 
tympanitic  resonance,  which  sometimes  changes  its  character,  and  becomes 
amphoric  and  of  a  metallic  quality  over  the  trachea  and  larger  bronchi. 
The  area  of  clear  resonance  on  percussion  may  extend  considerably  beyond 
its  normal  limits,  as  the  mediastinum,  the  heart,  and  the  diaphragm  are 
more  or  less  displaced.    AtiscuUation  furnishes  different  results,  according  ' 
to  the  amount  of  the  effused  air.    If  the  quantity  of  air  be  small,  the  j 
respiration-sounds  are  weak  and  distant,  and  the  vocal  resonance  is  M'eak;  ) 
if  it  be  great,  so  that  the  lung  is  thoroughly  compressed,  the  respiratory  ' 
sounds  and  the  vocal  resonance  are  almost  or  altogether  absent,  except  m 
the  interscapular  region,  at  the  root  of  the  larger  bronchi,  whera  diffused 
blowing  respiration  and  diffused  but  loud  vocal  resonance  may  still  be  audible 
(Fuller,  1.  c,  p.  204).    Certain  signs,  resulting  from  the  co-existence  of 
air  and  fluid  in  the  same  cavity  (which  are  not  met  with  either  in  pleurisy 
or  pneiimotliorax  when  they  exist  independently  of  each  other)  occur  with ' 
the  combined  condition  named  hj/dro-jmeimothorax,  and  are  characteristic. 
These  are, — (1.)  Fluctuation,  Avhich  is  felt  by  the  patient  as  well  as  by  tlic 
observer,  when  the  patient's  body  is  abruptly  jerked  or  shakea    (2.)  A 
ringing,  splashing  sound — the  succussion  sound  of  Hippocrates — hearc 
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Tinder  the  same  circumstances.  (3.)  A  remarkable  metallic  tinkling,  which 
sometimes  accompanies  succussion  of  the  patient,  but  which  may  accom- 
pany cough  or  inspiration,  or  a  sudden  change  in  the  patient's  posture 
(Fuller,  1.  c,  p.  205). 

Diagnosis. — Should  the  pleurisy  be  chronic,  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish between  it  and  hydrothorax,  except  by  the  previous  history.  The 
diagnosis,  also,  between  hydrothorax  and  mdema  of  the  lung  is  not  always 
easy.  Let  a  patient  have  an  acute  pleurisy,  and  if,  after  the  urgent 
symptoms  have  passed,  there  still  remains  localised  dulness,  with  absence 
of  breath  sound,  and  perhaps  distant  tubular  breathing  in  one  part  of  the 
chest,  some  fluid  may  be  considered  to  be  left,  and  this  is  pus.  If  the  case 
has  been  one  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  there  result  after  the  acute  attack 
severe  physical  signs,  then  also  an  empyema  is  present.  Even  if  it  have 
been  thought,  from  the  nature  of  the  attack,  that  the  inflammation  was 
confined  to  the  lung  alone,  yet  after  a  time,  when  all  other  symptoms 
have  ceased,  if  there  remains  a  localised  dulness,  with  absence  of  lung  breath- 
sounds,  it  implies  that  a  pleurisy  had  acccompanied  or  succeeded  the 
pneumonia,  and  as  a  result  a  local  empyema  is  present  (Wilks,  Brit.  Med. 
J(mrn.,T^.  929,  June  21,  1879).  It  is  often  doubtful  whether  the  pain 
is  due  to  pleurisy,  to  rheximatism,  to  neuralgia,  or  to  shingles.  The 
absence  of  pain  distinguishes  hydrothorax  from  acute  pleurisy. 

Prognosis. — Some  cases  of  hydroihoirix  recover,  but  the  prognosis  is  in 
all  cases  extremely  grave  and  doubtful.  Simple  idiopathic  pleuri>yy  on  one 
side  of  the  chest,  occurring  in  a  person  whose  lungs  are  not  chronically 
diseased,  almost  always  terminates  favourably,  if  the  effusion  has  not 
been  copious,  if  observed  in  time  and  treated  judiciously;  but  when  it 
occurs  as  a  complication  in  other  diseases,  the  result  may  be  doubtful, 
especially  if  air  finds  its  way  into  the  cavity  [pneumothorax).  When 
^pneumothorax  affects  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  one  side  in  tuber- 
cular disease,  it  is  usually  fatal  after  periods  varying  from  minutes  to 
weeks.  Limited  pneumothorax  is  less  fatal,  in  which  the  lung  gives  way 
by  a  mere  pin-hole  perforation.  Pleurisy,  in  relation  to  pneumothorax,  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  fatal  complication,  but  as  a  healing  power,  the 
formation  of  adhesions  often  anticipating  perforation  of  the  pulmonary 
pleura,  limiting  the  escape  of  air  to  a  part  only  of  the  cavity,  and  the  pin- 
hole opening  is  sealed  up  (Gairdner,  1.  c,  p.  396).  Prognosis  is  most 
unfavourable  in  perforation  from  disease  in  the  tissue  of  the  lung,  con- 
trasted with  the  more  favourable  prognosis  in  traumatic  cases,  in  which 
the  chest  walls  are  wounded,  but  in  which  the  lung  is  not  wounded. 
Those  cases,  cceteris  paribus,  are  most  apt  to  run  an  untoward  course 
where  there  are  great  accumulation  of  air  and  great  displacement  of 
the  thoracic  organs  (Fuller).  In  cases  where  the  lung  has  been 
compressed  for  a  long  period,  it  will  not  again  expand  after  the  fluid 
has  been  absorbed;  and  the  space  which  the  lung  occupied  becomes 
filled  up  by  the  falling  in  of  the  surrounding  parts,  the  ribs  being 
retracted  and  approximated.  The  shoulder  is  lowered,  the  spine  bends, 
usually  to  the  diseased  side,  and  all  the  diameters  (especially  the  antero- 
posterior) of  the  chest  are  diminished. 

Treatment. — In  acute  pleurisy  venesection  can  be  dispensed  Avith.  It 
neither  cuts  short  the  malady  nor  prevents  efi"usion.    It  may  only  be 
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adopted  in  cases  of  severe  dyspnoea,  arising  from  collateral  hypersetnia,  if 
the  compressed  part  of  the  lung  is  attended  with  signs  of  oedema.  At  the 
commencement  of  less  severe  cases  the  use  of  cold  compresses,  and  of 
local  blood-letting  by  leeches  or  cupping,  may  be  repeated  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two,  until  relief  becomes  permanent;  but  the  local  blood-letting 
is  only  to  be  had  recourse  to  if  the  cold  compresses  do  not  relieve  the  pain 
and  the  dyspnoea  within  two  or  three  hours.  Large  hot  imdtices  of  linseed 
with  mustard  should  be  always  employed  when  local  pain  on  inspiration 
is  present,  of  a  "  catching  "  or  "  stabbing  "  nature.  If  the  pain  and  dyspnoea 
are  not  relieved  within  two  or  three  hours,  the  method  originally  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Frederick  T.  Eoberts,  in  his  Handbook  of  Medicine  (page 
508),  oi  mechanically  fixing  the  side  affected,  so  as  to  prevent  its  movements  as 
much  as  possible,  ought  to  be  at  once  adopted.  "  Strips  of  properly  adhe- 
rent plaster,  spread  on  a  firm  material,  are  cut  about  four  inches  wide,  and 
sufficiently  long  to  extend  round  the  side  from  mid-spine  to  mid-sternum, 
or  a  little  beyond.  These  are  laid  over  a  variable  extent  of  the  chest, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  case,  it  being  sometimes  requisite  to 
include  the  whole  side — beginning  below.  The  patient  is  directed  to 
'EX-pire  deeply,  and  at  this  time  a  strip  of  plaster  is  fixed  at  mid-spine,  and 
drawn  tightly  round  the  side  in  the  direction  of  the  ribs;  then  another  strip 
is  laid  over  this,  but  across  the  course  of  the  ribs;  the  third  follows  tJie 
direction  of  the  first,  overlapping  about  half  its  width;  the  fourth  that  of  the 
second,  and  so  on  in  alternate  directions.  A  strip  may  also  be  passed  over 
the  shoulder,  and  kept  down  by  another  fixed  round  the  side  across  its  ends." 
Tartar  emetic  subdues  the  inflammatory  tendency.  Its  use  must  be  aban- 
doned as  soon  as  the  acute  symptoms  have  passed  away.  Digitalis,  rather 
than  tartar-emetic,  may  be  given  in  recent  cases  in  the  form  of  infusion.  In  the 
more  latent  cases  one  grain  of  the  j'^ovjder  of  the  leaves  may  be  combined  with 
a  grain  of  quinine.  Blisters  are  not  to  be  used  until  the  acute  stage  is  past 
When  pain  has  ceased  for  some  days,  and  absorption  of  the  fluid  proceeds 
slowly,  and  the  disease  promises  to  become  chronic,  a  succession  of  blisters 
may  be  of  use,  applied  over  the  lateral  region  of  the  chest,  but  not  over  the 
seat  of  pain.  Diuretics  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  freely  given.  The 
compound  tincture  of  iodine,  in  doses  of  tivenfy  minims  freely  diluted,  is  a 
valuable  medicine  at  this  juncture;  and  so  also  is  the  liquor  iodi  of  the 
British  Fharmacopceia  o/  1867.  After  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels  has 
been  effected,  calomel,  to  the  extent  of  producing  the  slightest  mercurial- 
isation,  is  the  most  beneficial  line  of  treatment,  to  be  adopted  in  certain 
rases  only — namely,  in  otherwise  healthy  j^crsons  in  whom  the  pleurisy  is  not  the 
result  of  a  constitutional  disease.  The  more  rapidly  slight  mercurialisation 
can  be  produced  the  better.  During  the  first  six  hours,  small  doses  of 
calomel  with  opium  (a  grain  and  a  half  of  the  former,  combined  with  a  ^xth 
of  a  grain  of  the  latter,  or  more,  if  the  pain  continues  acute)  should  be  given 
every  half  hour,  while  mercurial  ointment  is  rubbed  into  the  skin  of  the 
affected  side  near  the  axilla  every  fourth  hour  (Walshe);  or  half  grain  or 
grain  doses  of  opium,  every  three  or  four  hours,  in  combination  Avith  one  or 
two  grains  of  calomel,  and  half  a  grain  of  digitalis,  may  be  given,  and  the  lohoU 
side  may  be  covered  ivith  a  piece  of  linen  spread  tvith  mercurial  ointment:  over 
this  is  placed  a  poultice  covered  with  oiled  silk  (Fuller,  1.  c,  p.  184). 
The  patient  must  be  carefully  watched,  so  that  neither  ptyalism  nor 
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narcotism  is  produced.  The  moment  mercurial  action  has  been  established, 
the  further  administration  of  the  mineral  must  cease.  Ojnimi  and  digitalis 
are  to  be  continued  after  the  use  of  calomel  has  been  suspended;  and  with 
them  may  be  given  two  grains  of  sqidlls  or  of  nitrate  of  potash,  as  a  diuretic; 
or  after  twelve  or  more  hours  very  small  quantities  of  tartar  emetic  in 
solution  may  be  given  at  night,  combined  with  small  doses  of  opium  and 
ipecacuanha,  to  allay  general  irritation. 

In  the  chronic  stage  of  pleurisy  there  is  a  necessity  for  generous  diet 
and  tonic  remedies,  such  as  quinine,  in  aid  of  any  diuretics  and  absorbents 
which  may  be  employed.    If  the  patient  be  kept  too  low  after  the  stage 
'  of  active  inflammation  has  subsided,  or  be  unduly  depressed,  it  will  not 
only  be  impossible  to  induce  absorption,  but  there  will  be  great  danger  of 
the  fluid  becoming  sero-purulent.    When  a  succession  of  blisters  has  failed 
in  relieving  the  patient,  ioduretted  lotions,  or  ioduretted  ointmerds,  combined 
with  the  internal  administration  of  cinchona  with  tincture  of  iodine,  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  small  doses  of  Uchlmide  of  mercunj,  nitre,  acetate  of  potash, 
squills,  digitalis,  and  cantharides,  have  each  in  their  turn  effected  the  desired 
object  (Fuller,  1.  c,  p.  186).    The  fluid  has  been  gradually  reabsorbed, 
and  recovery  has  ensued  by  a  combination  of  iodine  remedies,  taken  inter- 
nally, and  applied  externally — e.g.,  sijrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  (5ii.),  with  simple 
syrup  (§ii.),  and  a  teaspoonful  taken  every  two  hours,  in  conjunction  with 
the  external  application  of  a  weak  solution  of  iodine  (^iodine,  5ss. ;  pjotass. 
iodidi,  3ii-;  aq.  distil.,  §ii.)  upon  the  affected  side  of  the  chest  (Niemeyer). 
Other  formulae  most  useful  in  such  cases  are — (1.)  A  diuretic  in  the  form 
of  a  pill,  composed  of  digitalis,  squills,  and  the  mass  of  pill,  hyclrargyri,  of 
each  a  grain  and  a  half.    Nitrate  of  potash  (twenty  grains),  combined  with 
tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  (fifteen  minims),  three  times  a  day,  may  at 
,  the  same  time  be  given  (Fuller,  Chambers).   Professor  W.  T.  Gairdner 
i  recommends  as  a  diuretic  the  cream  of  tartccr  electuary,  in  which  the  crecm 
i;  of  tartar  is  mixed  in  equal  proportions  with  treacle,  honey,  marmalade,  or 
I  syrup  of  ginger,  and  in  some  cases  flavoured  with  a  few  di'ops  of  peppermint 
oil.    The  dose  is  a  teaspoonful,  repeated  as  often  as  the  stomach  will  bear 
'  it,  or  as  the  urgency  of  the  case  demands.    Jahorandi,  in  the  form  of 
\  infusion,  has  recently  been  advocated  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  pleurisy 
I  with  serous  effusion.     (2.)  A  lotion,  to  be  applied  over  the  chest  by 
j'  spongeopiline,  or  by  lint  covered  with  oiled  silk,  composed  of — Bichloride  of 
\  mercurij,  gr.  iv.;  tincture  of  iodine  (compound),  5iv.  to  5vi.;  glycerine,  siii,; 
:  and  distilled  water,  givss.    (3.)  One  or  other  of  the  following  ointments 
I  may  also  be  rubbed  upon  the  skin,  over  the  side  of  the  chest — Bichloride  of 
i  mercury,  gr.  iv.  to  vi. ;  iodine  ointment,  oiv.  to  5vi. ;  lard,  or  vasaliue,  3iv.  to  5vi. ; 
I  or,  bichloride  of  mercury,  gr.  iv.  to  v. ;  iodine  of  potassium,  3ii. ;  distilled  water 
i  sufficient  for  solution;  and  lard,  or  vasaline,  ff\.;  Ft.  Ung.    Feeding  the 
(  patient  upon  the  driest  possible  diet,  and  withholding  water  as  much  as 
;  possible,  has  been  successful  in  some  cases  (Schroth). 
;    As  a  means  of  relieving  the  chest  in  chronic  pleurisy  and  empyema,  the 
I  operation  of  puncturing  the  chest  and  letting  out  the  fluid — an  operation 
i,  to  which  the  name  of  paracentesis  has  been  given — is  a  useful  one  ;  and 
1  the  practical  question  is  as  to  the .  time  when  it  should  be  performed. 
The  condition  of  the  patient's  health  and  respiration,  and  the  absorption 
'  or  non-absorption  of  the  effused  fluid,  are  the  aids  to  a  decision  for  or 
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against  its  performance.    As  long  as  the  breathing  is  not  seriously  embar- 
rassed, and  the  general  health  does  not  decline,  so  long  are  we  justified  iu 
making  full  trial  of  our  remedies.    But  as  soon  as  extreme  shortness  and 
distress  of  breathing,  or  lividity  and  anxiety  of  the  countenance,  denotes 
serious  interference  with  the  functions  of  life,  delay  is  no  longer  justifiable, 
and  it  becomes  our  duty  at  once  to  give  our  patient  the  chance  which  the 
operation  affords.    In  the  hands  of  the  American  physician,  Dr.  Bowditch, 
and  Professor  W.  T.  Gairdner,  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  Budd,  of  London,  this 
operation  has  been  the  means  of  saving  many  lives.   Its  effect  is  to  relieve 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  lungs  of  the  patient  from  great  oppression. 
Although  before  the  operation  he  may  be  quite  weak,  he  is  often  able  after 
it  to  get  up  and  walk.    Digestion  becomes  at  once  improved,  and  strength 
is  rapidly  regained.    The  cough,  however,  is  apt  to  augment  during  the 
first  few  days ;  the  pulse  retains  its  quickness ;  friction-soimds  occasionally 
become  developed,  and  several  months  may  elapse  before  the  vesicular 
murmur  becomes  properly  re-established  in  the  lung.     Generally,  the 
operation  of  paracentesis  thoracis  in  simple  pleurisy  is  not  to  be  performed 
unless  the  life  of  the  patient  is  in  jeopardy — that  is,  in  cases  "  in  which 
the  effusion  continues  and  increases,  and  the  side,  instead  of  shrinking, 
enlarges ;  the  functions  of  the  lung  on  that  side  are  entirely  abolished ; 
nay,  the  use  of  the  remaining  lung  is  greatly  interfered  with  by  the 
pushing  over  of  the  mediastinum ;  and  the  patient  is  in  imminent  danger 
of  suffocation."    In  such  cases  the  oppressed  lung  must  be  relieved  by 
"letting  the  fluid  out"  (Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Lectures,  Fourth  Edition,  Vol. 
II.,  p.  128).    "Life  is  plainly  in  jeopardy  when  the  vital  functions  of  the 
lungs  or  of  the  heart  are  greatly  hindered ;  when  symptoms  present  them- 
selves of  approaching  death  by  apncaa  or  by  syncope.    If  we  discover  no 
cause  for  those  symptoms  except  the  increasing  pressure  of  liquid  pent 
up  in  the  pleura,  we  are  warranted  in  ascribing  them  to  such  pressure,  and 
bound  to  act  upon  that  persuasion."    Also,  if  death  by  asthenia  appears 
inevitable,  the  patient  losing  ground  from  day  to  day,  and  when  all  other 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  pent  up  fluid  have  failed,  the  patient  should 
not  be  denied  the  chance  which  the  operation  affords.    Also,  "  whenever 
the  effused  liquid  consists  oi  pus,  it  should  be  let  out"  (1.  c,  p.  130).  The 
risks  of  allowing  a  localised  empyema  to  remain  are  great  (Wilks,  1.  c.) 
With  the  arrangements  of  Dr.  Bowditch's  syringe  we  are  enabled  to  rcmovo  j 
fluid  before  the  false  membrane  thickens  over  the  compressed  lung,  and  so  , 
makes  it  difficult  to  expand  again.    The  trocar  and  small  canula  take  the  i 
place  of  an  exploring  needle.    Therefore,  if  the  lungs  are  not  bound  , 
down  by  adhesion,  or  prevented  from  expanding  by  tlie  thickness  of  the ; 
false  membrane  which  covers  it,  Bowditch's  syringe  and  stopcocks  enable  ^ 
the  fluid,  even  when  purulent,  to  be  withdrawn  without  air  being  admitted. , 
Mr.  Lister's  antiseptic  method  and  precautions  as  to  opening  an  abscess 
ought  to  be  adopted.    But  when  air  has  been  admitted,  and  when  thOj 
fluid  within  the  cavity  of  the  chest  has  become  changed  thereby — is  puru- 
lent and  perhaps  fetid — the  evacuation,  under  antiseptic  jrrccautions,  of  the; 
contents  by  "  drainage  "  seems  the  most  efficient  remedy.  , 
In  Pneumothorax. — Puncturing  the  chest  walls  may  give  teraporarjj 
relief,  by  allowing  the  air  to  escape;  but  the  operation  ought  only  to  b(: 
done  in  cases  where  the  dyspnoea  is  urgent,  and  the  displacement  of  thi 
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viscera  such  as  demands  that  relief  which  the  operation  is  calculated  to 
give.  Otherwise,  the  treatment  of  pneumothorax  is  best  conducted  by 
small  doses  of  morphia — i.e.,  stimulant  doses — frequently  repeated,  com- 
bined or  not  with  ether  or  alcohol,  with  a  view  to  overcome  collapse,  relieve 
dyspnoea,  and  subdue  pain.  When  reaction  follows  collapse,  as  indicated 
by  heat  of  skin,  strength  and  hardness  of  the  pulse,  soreness  and  pain  of 
the  affected  side,  local  blood-letting  by  leeches,  with  saline  aperients,  may 
be  used  if  the  strength  of  the  patient  warrants  such  a  line  of  treatment. 
Turpentine  and  poppij  fomentations,  followed  by  blisters,  are  also  indicated  if 
life  is  sufficiently  prolonged  after  the  primary  inflammatory  symptoms  are 
subdued.  The  inhalation  of  small  quantities  of  chloroform  is  useful.  la 
other  respects  the  treatment  is  similar  to  that  already  stated. 


Section  VI. — Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  System  not  strictly 
Local. 

HAY  asthma. 

Latin  Eq.,  Asthma  ex  Fcenisicio;  French  Eq.,  Fihre  de  Fuin;  German 
Eq.,  Heu-Asthma;  Italian  Eq.,  Asma  del  Mietifori. 

Definition. — A  peculiar  catarrhal  affection  occurring  during  the  summer 
months,  especially  during  the  inflorescence  of  the  grasses,  or  during  the  drying  and 
conversion  of  the  newly-mown  grass  into  hay  in  May,  June,  and  July. 

Pathology. — («.)  Causation. — There  is  usually  a  predisposition  in  a  small 
number  of  susceptible  persons  (idiosyncrasy),  and  the  exciting  cause  may 
be  the  inhalation  of  some  palpably  minute  emanation  from  the  inflores- 
cence of  the  grasses.  The  powder  of  ipecacuanha  will  also  produce  the 
affection;  so  will  fine  dust,  the  composition  of  which  is  unknown,  or  at 
least  is  not  known  to  contain  anything  so  specific  as  ipecacuanha.  The 
dust  of  grain  ox  flour  has  been  known  to  produce  the  same  eff'ect;  and  at 
one  time  mere  effluvia  or  odours  were  believed  so  to  aff'ect  the  nervous 
system  as  to  cause  the  occurrence  of  asthmatic  fits.  The  odours  of  mint, 
of  the  rose,  of  various  flovKrs,  and  other  strong  perfumes,  have  produced 
difficulty  of  breathing  in  some  people,  with  dry  cough,  as  in  hay  asthma. 
The  mere  mechanical  influence  of  minute  particles  floating  in  the  air  may 
be  sufficient  in  some  to  cause  this  disease;  on  the  other  hand,  the  nature 
of  the  particles  may  be  speciflc,  as  in  the  case  of  ipecacuanha,  or  inflores- 
eent  particles  of  certain  grasses,  or  of  flowers  cut  down  with  the  grass  in 
the  progress  of  haymaking. 

Sjrmptoms  are  those  of  a  violent  catarrh,  attended  with  much  sneezing 
and  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  eyelids. 

Treatment. — Regarding  it  as  the  result  of  irritation  (specific  or  mechani- 
cal) from  fine  particles  of  matter  (indefinite  dust  or  specific  powder)  floating 
m  the  air,  the  use  of  a  respirator  of  fine  cotton,  or  of  crape  or  camtrric  in 
several  folds,  should  prevent  the  affection,  and  ought  to  be  tried  by  those 
who  suffer  every  year  about  the  months  of  May  and  June.  In  other 
respects  the  local  catarrh  must  be  treated  as  described  under  "  Cold," 
"Coryza,"  and  "Bronchitis"  (pp.  703,  716,  ante). 
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(spasmodic)  ASTHMA,  OP.  BRONCHIAL  ASTHJLA.. 

Latin  Eq.,  Asthma;  French  Eq.,  Asthme;  German  Eq.,  Asthma; 
Italian  Eq.,  Asnia. 

Definition. — A  disease  which  culminates  in  paroxysmal  attacks  of  difficult 
breathing,  of  varying  duration.  The  dyspnoea  seems  to  he  immediately  dependent 
on  more  or  less  extensive  contraction  of  the  smaller  bronchi,  due  to  spasm  of  ilieir 
circular  fibres.  The  breathing  is  accompanied  by  a  wheezing  sound,  a  sense  of 
constriction  in  the  thorax,  great  anxietas,  and  a  difficult  cough.  The  attack 
usually  terminates  by  the  expectoration  of  a  quantity  of  mucus  from  the  lungs, 
which  varies  considerably  in  appearance  and  in  amount.  In  some  instances  the 
mucus  is  thick  and  heavy,  in  others  it  is  light  and  f  rothy,  whilst  in  the  severer 
forms  there  may  be  only  a  few  dark  pellets  coughed  up  befoi-e  relief  is  oUamd 
(Pridham).  In  the  hours  immediately  succeeding  the  fit,  a  remarkable  diminu- 
iion  of  the  urea  and  chloride  of  sodium  may  occur,  which  would  imply  a  consi- 
derable arrest  eitlier  of  formation  or  elimination,  probably  the  former  (Ringer, 
Parkes)  ;  or  to  tlie  starvation  that  is  generally  enforced  at  that  time  (Salter). 

Pathology. — (r?.)  Historical. — Few  diseases  have  been  the  subject  of 
greater  doubts  and  differences  of  opinion  as  to  its  nature  than  asthma. 
Not  unfrequently  it  has  been  confounded  with  dyspnoea;  and  the  terms 
dyspnoea,  asthma,  and  orthopncea,  were  formerly  employed  to  designate 
different  degrees  of  difficulty  of  breathing.  Their  signification  must  now 
be  more  precisely  defined.  Dyspnaia  is  a  term  which  denotes  difficulty 
of  breathing  generally,  and  may  be  due  to  various  causes  already  noticed. 
The  significance  of  asthma  is  defined  above,  and  its  pathology  is  about  to 
be  considered;  while  the  term  mihojmcea  signifies  that  great  difficulty  of 
breathing  in  which  the  patient  is  incapable  of  respiring  except  in  the  erect 
posture. 

(b.)  Causation. — There  is  no  period  of  life  at  which  asthma  may  not  make 
its  appearance — from  the  earliest  infancy  to  old  age.  A  large  number 
of  patients  commence  to  be  asthmatic  within  the  first  ten  years  of  life,  the 
numbers  affected  increasing  from  twenty  to  fifty  years  of  age  (Salter). 
Many  of  the  best  marked  cases  date  from  early  infancy — so  early  that  it 
were  difficult  to  say  the  disease  was  not  congenital.  It  often  depends 
upon  hereditary  transmission  and  conformation — nine  out  of  ten  cases. 
The  melancholic  temperaments,  the  sanguineo-melanchoUc,  the  nervous, 
and  the  irritable,  are  most  liable  to  the  affection;  and  the  male  sex  is  much 
more  disposed  to  it  than  the  female  (Wood).  About  80  per  cent,  are 
men  (Pridham). 

There  are  good  reasons  for  regarding  asthma  as  a  general  or  constitu- 
tional disease;  and  it  is  believed  by  not  a  few  to  be  connected  with  the 
gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis.  The  disposition  of  the  attacks  to  recur  at 
distant  but  gradually  diminishing  intervals ;  the  division  of  each  attack  i 
into  nightly  paroxysms,  with  marked  remissions  during  the  day ;  the  dura- 
tion of  the  earliest  fits  for  several  days  or  a  week,  arc  circumstances  whicli  ■ 
point  to  the  constitutional  natm-e  of  the  affection.  Many  asthraaticfi 
inherit  gout ;  and  in  some  instances  both  diseases  can  be  traced  in  th' 
family.    Where  gout  and  asthma  have  prevailed  in  previous  generations 
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there  may  be  alternate  attacks  of  asthma  and  of  gout.  When  women  are 
the  subjects  of  asthma,  gout  prevails  in  their  families  in  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  in  men  (Pridham). 

The  dyspnoea  of  the  asthmatic  paroxysm  is  due  to  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion of  the  bronchial  tubes;  and  the  phenomena  of  the  paroxysm  are  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  reflex  action  (Hyde  Salter).  But  the  irritation 
may  be  also  centric,  as  during  hysteria  {emotional  asthma);  or  direct,  as 
in  the  case  of  hay  asthma.  The  exciting  causes  of  the  paroxysms  are 
mainly  due  to  fatigue  and  physical  exhaustion — sudden  or  violent  mental 
emotion — certain  conditions  of  the  digestive  organs — gastric  irritation — 
the  irritation  of  a  loaded  rectum — irritation  of  an  eruption  on  the  skin 
and  its  sudden  subsidence — the  irritation  of  certain  substances  and  articles 
of  food,  such  as  cheese,  nuts,  almonds,  raisins,  and  sweet  things  generally, 
salted  meats,  condiments,  preserved  and  highly-seasoned  foods,  fermented 
liquors,  especially  malt  liquors,  and  sweet  wines. 

When  the  powers  of  digestion  are  insufficient  to  assimilate  the  food 
taken,  and  wherever  the  disease  has  occurred  in  any  member  of  a  family 
for  one,  two,  or  even  three  generations  back ,  such  exciting  causes  as  im- 
prudence in  eating  or  drinking,  an  attack  of  bronchitis  or  influenza, 
atmospheric  influences,  certain  odours,  mental  excitement,  and  the  like, 
may  at  any  time  or  period  of  life  bring  about  spasmodic  asthma ;  other- 
wise such  exciting  causes  have  no  influence  upon  its  development. 

When  once  expressed,  it  seldom  fails  of  recurring,  but  the  intervals 
between  the  paroxysms  are  of  uncertain  duration.  The  fits  may  return 
periodically  every  ten  days  or  a  fortnight;  and  in  more  severe  cases  they 
will  recur  every  night  or  early  morning,  at  exactly  the  same  hour.  It  is 
apt  to  recur  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  after  exposure  to  cold  and  wet. 
It  is  not  only  paroxysmal,  but  often  periodic — by  days,  weeks,  months,  or 
even  years.  Diurnal  asthma  is  very  common,  especially  when  associated 
with  chronic  bronchitis,  heart  disease,  and  impaired  digestion.  Asthma 
occurring  once  a  year  is  usually  a  winter  affection  complicated  with 
bronchitis.  It  has  been  observed  to  recur  in  females  just  after  the  men- 
strual discharge,  or  immediately  before  it. 

Symptoms  and  Forms  of  Asthma. — (1.)  In  which  the  lungs  seem  to  be 
j  mainly  concerned,  the  source  of  irritation  being  applied  to  them,  as  some 
I  material  respired  which  provokes  the  bronchial  tubes  to  spasms  by  direct 
■  contact  with  their  mucous  surface  (e.g.,  asthma  from  fog,  smoke,  fumes  of 
j  various  kinds,  ipecacuanha  ])oivder,  or  that  of  hay;  from  animal  emanations; 
[from  certain  atmospheres;  and,  lastly,  from  blood-poisoning,  as  after 
[faulty  digestion  of  beer,  wine,  or  sweets).  (2.)  In  which  there  is  a  reflex 
source: — (a.)  When  asthma  follows  an  error  in  diet,  or  supervenes  on  a 
tfuU  meal;  (h.)  when  the  source  of  irritation  is  transmitted  from  a  loaded 
Irectum  or  from  uterine  irritation;  (c.)  when  it  arises  from  the  sudden 
application  of  cold;  (il)  periodic  asthma.  (3.)  Complicating  bronchitis, 
Ijronchial  irritation,  heart  disease,  or  pulmonary  emphysema, 
j,  In  a  patient  labouring  under  a  severe  paroxysm,  the  upper  part  of  the 
|Shest  seems  motionless,  while  the  inferior  portions  are  acting  within  a  very 
jponfined  range.  The  muscles  passing  from  the  head  to  the  shoulders, 
plavicles,  and  ribs  are  rigid.  The  abdominal  muscles  act  powerfully  to 
ncrease  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  so  that  its  walls  are  kept  fixed  in  a 
VOL.  II.  3  D 
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condition  of  extreme  inspiration.  The  chest  is  enlarged  in  every  way, 
the  diaphragm  descends,  the  abdomen  seems  fuller,  and  its  girth  is  in- 
creased. The  whole  of  the  lungs,  but  particularly  the  posterior  parts,  are 
labouring  with  a  loud  and  deep  sibilous,  sonorous  wheeze,  accompanied 
with  a  mucous  rattle.  No  respiratory  murmur  exists.  Dry  tube  sounds 
alone  are  heard — rhonchus  and  sibilus  of  every  variety,  note,  and  pitch. 
There  is  complete  stagnation  of  air  in  the  chest.  The  sounds  are  so  small, 
so  general,  that  they  indicate  universal  spasmodic  constriction  and  their 
diffusion  over  the  smaller  tubes.  But  those  spasms  constantly  change  their 
place,  disappearing  in  one  and  making  their  appearance  in  another,  as 
indicated  by  the  sounds  continually  changing  their  character  and  their 
site.  Percussion  indicates  distension  with  air ;  and  should  an  air-cell  i 
have  burst,  a  rubbing  sound  will  denote  the  effusion  of  air  into  the  I 
cellular  substance  of  the  lung.  As  the  fit  subsides,  respiration  becomes 
puerile,  and  by  degrees  the  breathing  returns  to  its  usual  state.  In  fatal 
cases  the  respiration  becomes  tracheal,  and  slight  hsemorrhage  may  take 
place.  The  duration  of  the  fit  varies  from  a  few  minutes  to  two  or  three 
hours,  or  the  whole  night ;  or  for  three  or  four  days,  or  many  weeks. 

The  stomach  in  asthmatics  is  apt  to  be  greatly  distended  after  eating,  | 
for  asthmatic  patients  are  generally  large  feeders.  The  tongue  becomes  | 
coated,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  fissures  in  it;  the  eyes  are  red  and  pro-j 
minent.  Emaciation  generally  progresses,  and  there  is  inability  to  rest; 
horizontally  in  bed,  or  to  walk  up  a  hill.  The  secretions  from  the  bowels  ■■ 
are  more  or  less  abnormal,  and  the  urine  shows  a  variable  deposit.  In 
severe  cases,  when  remedial  measures  are  not  taken  to  subdue  the  consti- 
tutional affection,  the  nights  may  be  passed  in  great  distress.  Unable  to 
lie  down  in  bed,  the  paroxysms  may  be  so  severe  that  the  patient  almost  i 
anticipates  death  before  morning — were  it  not  that  he  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  the  severe  nature  of  the  symptoms — till  a  copious  heavy  expec- 
toration is  with  difficulty  thrown  off  from  the  lungs.  As  the  day  advances 
he  becomes  somewhat  relieved,  although  still  in  great  discomfort.  In  some  j 
difficulty  of  breathing  is  constant,  and  always  worst  after  a  meal. 

Premonitory  phenomena  may  indicate  the  approach  of  a  paroxysm ;  but 
they  are  liable  to  great  variation.  Some  suffer  from  fearful  headaches, 
or  the  heart  labours  with  so  much  palpitation,  and  such  irregularity  of 
action,  that  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  seems  imminent.  Eruptions  oe 
the  skin  sometimes  lessen,  and  even  disappear.  There  may  be  some 
warning  during  the  night  of  the  approach  of  an  attack  by  huskiness  o 
the  throat ;  and  during  the  middle  of  the  night,  or  towards  early  mom 
ing,  the  patient  is  awakened  by  an  oppression  which  renders  it  impossibl* 
for  him  to  lie  down  again.  In  a  short  time  the  paroxysm  gains  strength 
breathing  is  effected  by  jerks,  each  aspiration  being  accompanied  by  ; 
spasmodic  effort,  as  if  it  would  burst  open  the  chest.  The  contractions  o 
the  muscles  in  the  neck  and  below  the  ribs  in  front  of  the  chest  are  greal 
and  often  most  painful.  These  attacks  are  not  of  equal  violence  at  a 
times.  The  majority  of  asthmatics  also  know  that  an  attack  is  comin 
on  by  certain  feelings  in  themselves,  or  by  certain  conditions  of  the  sjfj 
tem,  of  which  they  are  aware  for  several  days  before.  Extreme  drowsinesj 
and  sleepiness  may  thus  indicate  the  approach  of  a  paroxysm.  Itcnmj 
under  the  chin  is  another  common  symptom  of  an  approaching  paxoxysEj 
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This  itching  is  incessant,  of  an  indefinite  creeping  character,  and  scratching 
does  not  reheve  it.  It  may  extend  over  the  sternum  and  between  the 
shoulders.  Such  precursory  phenomena  must  be  looked  upon  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  paroxysm.  Extreme  wakefulness,  unusual  mental 
activity,  and  buoyancy  of  spirits  constitute  one  set;  loss  of  appetite, 
flatulence,  costiveness,  and  certain  peculiar  uneasy  sensations  in  the  epi- 
gastrium constitute  another  set  of  premonitory  phenomena  (Hyde  Salter). 

The  time  at  which  a  paroxysm  commences  is  almost  invariably  in  the 
early  morning,  from  three  to  six  o'clock.    In  some  the  usual  time  is  the 
evening,  just  after  getting  into  bed,  and  before  going  to  sleep.  Profuse 
diuresis  may  attend  the  first  stage.    The  urine  is  a  pale  limpid  water,  like 
the  urine  of  hysteria  (nervous  urine),  and  generally  lasts  for  the  first  three 
or  four  hours,  when  it  ceases.    Neuralgic  pain  is  another  early  symptom, 
in  the  form  of  deep-seated,  aching,  constant,  and  wearying  pains  in  the 
limbs,  joints,  or  testicles.     The  characteristic  wheezing  may  commence 
while  the  patient  is  yet  asleep;  and  as  the  difficulty  of  breathing  increases, 
he  gradually  or  partially  awakes,  and  sits  up  in  bed  "in  a  miserable  half- 
consciousness  of  his  condition."     A  temporary  abatement  occurs,  and 
sleep  may  again  overpower  him,  to  be  again  awoke,  and  again  to  sit  up. 
The  dysjmma  increases,  so  that  he  can  lie  back  no  more.    He  throws 
himself  forwards,  plants  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and,  with  fixed  head  and 
elevated  shoulders,  labours  for  breath  like  a  dying  man.    The  appearance 
of  an  asthmatic  person  is  very  characteristic.    The  countenance  may  bear 
the  signs  of  distress.    His  back  is  rounded,  his  shoulders  are  elevated,  and 
his  gait  is  stooping.    During  a  fit  his  chest,  back,  shoulders,  and  head  are 
fixed;  and,  when  he  looks  from  object  to  object,  he  turns  his  eyes  like  a 
person  with  a  stiff  neck.    His  shoulders  are  raised  almost  to  his  ears,  and 
:  his  head  thrown  back  and  buried  between  then'.    The  better  to  raise  his 
I  shoulders,  and  to  spare  muscular  effort,  he  fixes  his  elbows  on  the  arms  of 
I  a  chair;  or  he  plants  his  hands  on  his  knees;  or  he  leans  forward  on  a 
i  table;  or  sits  across  a  chair,  and  leans  over  the  back  of  it;  or  he  stands 
|;  grasping  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  throwing  his  weight  upon  it.    In  this 
j  attitude  a  patient  has  been  known  to  stand  for  two  days  and  nights  unable 
(to  move  (Salter).    Sometimes  the  patient  may  lean  against  a  piece  of 
tfumiture  sufficiently  high  to  rest  his  elbows  upon  in  a  standing  position. 
[At  every  breath  the  head  is  thro^vn  back,  the  shoulders  still  more  raised, 
[and  the  mouth  a  little  opened,  with  a  gasping  movement.    The  expression 
lis  anxious  and  distressing.    The  eyes  are  wide  opened,  strained,  turgid. 
Nd  suffused.     The  face  is  pallid;  and  if  dyspnoea  is  extreme  and 
Iprolonged,  it  becomes  slightly  cyanotic.    The  labour  of  breathing  is  so 
jjreat  that  beads  of  perspiration  stand  on  the  forehead,  or  even  run  down 
n  drops  upon  the  face.    If  the  bronchial  spasm  is  protracted  and  intense, 
pe  body-temperature  falls.    The  extremities  especially  get  cold,  blue,  and 
hrunken.    This  union  of  coldness  and  sweat,  combined  Avith  the  duskiness 
pd  pallor  of  the  skin,  gives  to  the  asthmatic  so  much  the  appearance  of  a 
i'ying  man  that  even  the  initiated  may  fear  that  death  is  impending. 
'ji|he  pulse  during  the  paroxysm  is  always  small  and  feeble  in  proportion 
I"  the  intensity  of  the  dyspnoea,  and  immediately  the  paroxysm  yields  the 
pise  begins  to  resume  its  normal  volume. 
Diagnosis. — It  may  not  easily  be  confounded  with  any  disease  of  the 
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chest  or  larynx,  if  auscultation  and  percussion  are  attended  to,  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  history  of  the  case.  It  is  only  when  asthma  complicates 
other  diseases  that  its  diagnosis  may  be  obscure  and  its  treatment  uncertain. 
It  has  been  confounded  with— (1.)  Spasmodic  affections  of  the  larynx; 
(2.)  severe  cases  of  sudden  and  acute  hronchitis;  (3.)  angina  2)ecfom;  (4.) 
hydrothorax;  and  it  may  be  associated  with  the  development  of  lesions  of 
the  heart  and  great  vessels,  and  ultimately  leads  to  them. 

The  character  of  the  dyspnoea  in  asthma  is  peculiar.  It  is  unlike  the 
dyspncea  of  heart  disease,  or  of  that  of  bronchitis,  or  of  that  of  emphysema. 
The  distinctive  features  of  each  are, — (1.)  Heart  dyspnoea  is  intolerant  of 
the  slightest  exertion,  or  of  the  recumbent  position;  and  sitting  up  or 
stillness  may  cure  for  the  time  the  most  violent  paroxysm ;  the  breathing, 
too,  of  heart  dyspncea  has  a  panting  and  gasping  character,  and  not  the 
wheezing  laboiu-ing  character  of  asthma.  (2.)  BroncUtk  dyspnoea  is  short, 
crepitous,  and  accompanied  with  cough.  (3.)  The  dyspncea  of  spasmodic 
asthma  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  shut  off  the  air-supply,  and  it  gives  the 
most  positive  evidence  of  narrowing  of  the  air-passages.  The  wheezing,  or 
shrill  sibilant  whistle,  ever  changing  its  place,  is  positive  evidence  of  • 
bronchial  contraction.  There  is  an  absence  of  cough,  and  the  sounds  are 
dry.  (4.)  The  dyspnoea  of  emphysema  is  abiding,  varies  but  little,  and  has 
no  wheeze.    It  may  complicate  each  of  these  conditions. 

Prognosis  is  favourable  so  far  as  a  fatal  issue.     Death  during  a 
};aroxysm  is  a  rare  event.    It  never  occurs  unless  the  asthma  is  comph- 
cated  with  some  fatal  disease.    The  patient  may  have  the  control  of  the  | 
disease  in  his  own  hands  to  a  great  extent.  I 

Treatment  comprises,  (1.)  What  should  be  done  during  the  fit;  and,  (2.)  I 
during  the  intervals.    When  a  patient  is  labouring  under  a  fit  of  either  I 
form  of  asthma,  to  tranquillise  his  suffering  and  shorten  the  attack  is  the  j 
aim  of  treatment.    Any  exciting  cause  must  be  removed.    An  undigested 
meal,  or  constipation,  must  be  got  rid  of — by  an  emetic  in  the  one  case, 
or  by  an  enema  in  the  other.    The  patient  should  have  a  strictly  tonic 
regimen  ;  and  camphor  mixtiire,  to  the  extent  of  about  an  ounce  and  a  half, 
combined  with  a  drachm  of  the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  and  some  morphia, 
may  be  given  every  hour,  or  every  two  hours,  for  a  short  time.  Some 
milder  narcotic  may  be  substituted  for  morphia,  as  tincture  of  hyoscyanm. 
to  the  extent  of  about  fifteen  drops  for  each  dose.    Or  asafoitida,  castor 
musk,  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  to  the  extent  of  ULiij.  every  six  hours,  may  b( 
substituted.    If  the  fit  should  occur  after  a  hearty  meal,  and  after  ai| 
emetic  has  been  given,  the  tincture  of  rhiharh,  or  the  sulphate  of  magnestcA 
should  be  continued  in  repeated  small  doses.   If  the  attack  be  long,  arroul 
root  or  sago,  with  small  quantities  of  wine  or  brandy,  should  be  given  t| 
support  the  patient  under  his  exhausting  sufferings,    fyecacuanha,  tarto'. 
emetic,  and  tobacco  are  the  drugs  which  most  rapidly  relax  spasm  as  direif 
depressants.    There  is,  however,  great  danger  in  the  use  of  the  latter,  fro  I 
unmanageable  and  dangerous  collapse.   Tobacco  ought  never  to  he  indulg* 
in  by  the  asthmatic,  except  as  an  agent  in  the  cure  of  his  disease.  Tlii.' 
only  can  he  look  to  it  for  relief,  and  it  should  be  smoked  from  a  pin 
Ipecacuanha  ought  to  be  given  in  a  dose  of  twenty  grains  at  the  onset 
the  paroxysm.    The  feelings  of  the  sufferer  should  be  consulted  as  to  t , 
temperature  to  which  he  should  be  exposed  during  the  paroxysm.  Wht  !' 
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there  is  any  organic  lesion  the  fresh  air  is  grateful  and  reviving.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  paroxysm  is  purely  a  spasm  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
warmth,  by  relaxing  spasm  at  their  ultimate  divisions,  is  generally  more 
useful  than  cold.  Patients  learn  by  experience  what  will  give  them  most 
relief.  Strong  coffee,  spirits  and  water,  ice  rapidly  swallowed,  may  suit 
individual  cases. 

The  treatTMiit  during  the  interval  is  all-important.  Few  cases  will  be 
found  of  true  spasmodic  asthma  which  are  not  entirely  under  the  control 
of  well-regulated  dietetic  management.  By  many  physicians  a  rule  of 
life  as  to  diet  is  the  only  certain  treatment  of  asthma.  Extremely  strict 
dietetic  treatment  and  sedatives  during  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms 
must  be  prescribed.  A  plan  of  treatment  somewhat  as  follows  may  be 
laid  down,  after  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Pridham  of  Bideford  and  Dr.  Hyde 
Salter  of  London  : — The  secretions  from  the  bowels  are  first  to  be  corrected 
by  Pilulce  Aloes  cum  Myrrhd,  gr.  iii.;  Pilulcn  Hydrargyri,  gr.  i.;  Extracti 
Taraxaci,  gr.  ii.;  Extracti  Strammonii,  gr.  ss.,  made  into  two  pills,  to  be 
taken  at  bedtime,  followed  by  a  saline  aperient  in  the  morning.  Or 
giving,  every  alternate  night,  Fit.  Hyd.,  gr.  Iv.;  Pulv.  Ipecac,  gr.  i.,  in  the 
form  of  a  pill.  And  on  the  following  morning,  Mist.  Sennce  com2).,  5i.; 
Bicarbonatis  Magnesia,  gr.  x.;  Bicarbonatis  Soda;,  gr.  viii.;  and  during  the 
day  small  doses  of  compound  rhubarb  powder.  After  thus  attending  to 
the  general  secretions  for  about  ten  days,  a  strict  diet  is  to  be  commenced, 
which  must  be  regularly  weighed  out  and  adhered  to,  the  hours  of  meals 
being  fixed.  (1.)  Breakfast  at  eight  AM.,  to  consist  of  half  a  pint  of  green 
tea  or  coff'ee,  witla  a  little  cream,  and  two  ounces  of  dry  stale  bread.  Dr. 
Salter  allows  an  egg  or  {not  and)  a  mutton  chop,  or  some  cold  chicken  or 
game.  Tea  is  better  than  coffee,  and  milk  and  water  better  than  either. 
,  (2.)  Dinner  at  one  P.M.,  to  consist  of  two  ounces  of  fresh  mutton,  without 
fat  or  skin,  and  two  ounces  of  dry  stale  bread  or  well-boiled  rice.  Beef 
I  and  lamb  should  be  rarely  eaten,  pork  or  veal  never.  There  should  be 
I  no  cheese  and  no  dessert  (Salter).  Three  hours  after  dinner  (not  sooner) 
I  half  a  pint  of  weak  brandy  and  water,  or  whisky  and  water,  or  dry  sherry 
and  water,  may  be  taken,  or  toast-water  ad  libitum.  Water  is  the  best 
1  fluid  to  drink.  (3.)  Sn2:)2yer  at  seven  P.M.,  to  consist  of  two  ounces  of  meat 
as  before,  with  two  ounces  of  dry  stale  bread.  The  patient  is  not  to  be 
I  allowed  to  drink  any  fluid  whatever  within  one  hour  before  his  dinner  or 
'  supper,  and  not  until  three  hours  after  either  of  these  meals.  At  other 
times  he  is  not  limited  as  to  drinks,  otherwise  than  that  all  malt  liquors  are 
to  be  prohibited.  Soda  or  sc/feer-water  may  be  indulged  in  when  thirsty. 
I  With  this  dietetic  treatment,  sedatives,  such  as  three  grains  of  the  Extract 

i'of  coniiim,  are  to  be  taken  four  times  a  day — namely,  at  the  hours  of  seven, 
twelve,  five,  and  ten, — the  dose  to  be  gradually  increased  to  five  grains 
four  times  a  day.  To  each  of  these  pills  a  fourth  of  a  grain  of  the  Extract 
iof  Indian  hemp  may  be  added,  which  may  be  gradually  increased  to  one 
jgrain  in  each  dose.  Under  this  treatment  in  a  few  days  distressing 
j'symptoms  subside  ;  and  after  the  regimen  has  been  strictly  persevered  in 
for  at  least  a  month,  two  ounces  more  of  meat  may  be  permitted,  if 
idigestion  is  sufiicient.  The  stools  must  be  repeatedly  seen  by  the 
Jphysician;  and  the  stomach  must  not  have  more  to  do  than  it  can 
iccomplish.    The  powers  of  digestion  are  known  to  be  recovering  when 
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there  is  a  craving  for  food  as  the  hour  of  nourishment  arrives.  If  flesh 
is  gained,  strength  improves ;  and  while  the  tongue  cleans,  the  appetite 
improves,  the  distension  of  the  stomach  lessens,  and  the  powers  of 
digestion  recover.  The  patient  ought  to  be  able  to  sleep  six  or  seven 
houi's  at  a  time,  and  to  lie  in  bed  all  night.  If  these  results  follow,  the 
ultimate  cure  of  the  disease  may  be  looked  for ;  but  it  may  at  the  same 
time  he  taken  for  granted  that  the  asthmatic  can  never  with  impunity  cat 
and  drink  as  other  people.  It  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  self-denial  that 
the  patient  has  it  in  his  own  power  to  live  a  life  of  comparative  case  and 
comfort.  Many  patients  not  possessed  of  such  resolution,  self-denial,  and 
strength  of  mind,  will  say  such  dieting  does  not  suit  their  constitution, 
and  that  they  cannot  or  Avill  not  persevere ;  but  no  trial  of  the  remedy 
can  be  considered  sufficient  which  does  not  embrace  a  period  of  at  least 
six  months,  the  physician  taking  care  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the 
patient,  his  age  and  height,  before  commencing  any  treatment.  It  is 
difficult  to  persuade  many  people  to  live  so  abstemiously.  Many  cannot 
control  their  appetite ;  or  they  believe  that  in  so  limiting  themselves  in  i 
regard  to  diet  they  will  injure  their  constitution.  It  is  necessary  to 
subdue  by  sedatives  other  than  opiates  the  abnormal  ravenousness  of 
appetite.  Asthmatics  are  generally  dyspeptics ;  and  the  most  simple  rule 
regarding  diet  is  : — Let  no  food  be  taken  after  such  a  time  in  the  day  as 
will  allow  digestion  being  completed  or  the  stomach  empty  before  going 
to  bed.  The  time  when  the  last  solid  food  should  be  taken  will  depend 
upon  what  the  bedtime  is.  If  ten,  or  half -past,  then  three  or  four  should 
be  the  dinner  hour,  after  which  no  more  solid  food  should  be  eaten. 

Open  air  exercise  must  be  freely  taken,  but  not  within  three  hours  i 
after  eating  animal  food,  and  the  exercise  must  be  always  short  of  fatigue. 
The  greatest  punctuality  is  necessary  as  regards  the  taking  of  food, 
of  exercise,  and  of  medicine ;  and  the  bowels  should  act  immediately  after 
breakfast,  either  naturally  or  by  enema.    Success  dei^ends  on  the  regu- 
larity with  which  all  the  functions  of  the  body  can  be  performed ;  and  | 
care  should  be  taken  to  rest  body  and  mind,  at  least,  for  one  hour  after  i 
food.    Smoking  stramonium,  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  or  of  ether  or  both,  • 
although  they  appear  to  soothe  and  mitigate  the  paroxysm  in  some  j 
cases,  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  shorten  the  attack  in  any.    The  inhala-  ; 
tion  of  nitrite  of  amyl  has  been  recently  recommended.     The  fumes  of  i 
stramonium  are  to  be  collected  in  an  inverted  glass  bowl  vnih.  a  narrow 
mouth.    The  bowl  being  charged  to  its  full,  is  placed  under  the  mouth  of ! 
the  patient,  who  is  directed  to  inhale,  to  the  fullest  extent  in  his  power. , 
the  smoke  which  has  been  collected  in  the  bowl.    Or  the  stramonium  may 
be  smoked  like  tobacco,  "  then  puff  the  smoke  into  a  tumbler,  and  inhale 
it  cold  into  the  lungs  "  (Bullae).    Or  it  may  l)e  smoked  as  an  Oriental 
smokes  the  hookah,  in  which  the  smoke  is  purified  by  being  passed^ 
through  Avater.    Cigars  and  cigarettes  of  stramonium  are  now  sold  by  the 
chemists.    The  fumes  of  brown  paper  saturated  with  a  solution  of  nitrak 
of  potash  sometimes  also  relieve  the  spasms.    Indian  hemp,  in  doses  oi. 
from  two  to  four  gi'ains  of  the  extract,  or  thirty  minims  of  the  tmcture 
will  often  relieve  the  spasm  for  the  time  being,  but  may  fail  ever  after  I 
(See  Watsox,  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Physic,  Vol.  II.) 

Only  one  remedy — jaborandi,  and  its  alkaloid  pilocaijnn — has  been  founc 
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not  only  to  remove  the  urgent  symptoms  of  asthma,  but  to  exercise, 
at  the  same  time,  a  favourable  influence  on  the  disease  itself.  It  produces 
a  powerful  revolution  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood,  by  attracting  a 
large  volume  to  the  skin  and  salivary  glands;  and  by  diminishing  its  volume 
through  copious  perspiration  and  salivation,  congested  internal  organs  are 
reheved  in  a  proportional  degree.  Dr.  Berkhart  has  found  the  alkaloid 
preferable  to  jahorandi,  because — (1.)  It  acts  more  rapidly;  (2.)  it  does 
not  produce  strangury;  (3.)  the  dose  can  be  more  accurately  regulated. 
In  cases  where  the  cardiac  muscles  are  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration, 
the  influence  of  pilocarpin  may  induce  the  most  alarming  symptoms; 
which  soon  spontaneously  subside,  the  heart  regaining  its  previous  force. 
But  if  it  lingered  to  do  so,  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  ^h)  uV  grain 
of  atropine,  or  one  drop  of  liquor  atrojnce  (B.  P.),  immediately  restores  the 
balance.  Pilocarpin,  or  muriate  of  pilocarpin,  is  more  suitable  in  the 
treatment  of  the  younger  asthmatics,  but  is  by  no  means  contra-indicated 
in  patients  of  more  advanced  age.  The  dose  should  not  exceed  one- 
tlhird  of  a  grain.  Dr.  Berkhart  has  never  used  more  than  ten  drops  of  a 
2  per  cent,  solution,  injected  under  the  skin  of  either  arm.  During  the 
action  of  the  drug,  the  patient  should  preserve  the  recumbent  posture — 
which  the  almost  immediate  relief  obtained  will  enable  him  to  do — and 
he  should  be  carefully  watched  until  the  effect  has  passed  off.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  a  solution  of  atropine  or  liguor  atropia  always  at  hand, 
in  case  of  need.  It  is  well,  also,  not  to  use  pilocarpin  soon  after  the 
patient's  meals ;  if  the  dyspnoeal  seizure  occur  under  these  circumstances, 
there  are,  it  is  needless  to  say,  other  remedies  more  suitable  {Brit.  Med. 
Journal,  June  19,  1880).  Similar  results  may  be  obtained  in  less  urgent 
cases  by  the  internal  administration  of  the  powder  of  the  leaves,  in  doses 
of  30  to  90  grains,  infused  iu  boiling  water — the  water  and  grounds  being 
swallowed  together. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM  AND  PARTS  CONNECTED  WITH  IT. 

Section  I. — Diseases  of  the  Mouth. 

STOMATITIS, 

Latin  Eq.,  Stomatitis;  French  Eq.,  Stomatite;  German  Eq.,  Stomatitis — 
Syn.,  Entzundung  der  MundscMeimhaut ;  Italun  Eq.,  Stomatitide. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  mouth. 

Pathology. — The  mouth,  especially  in  children,  is  liable  to  various  forms 
of  inflammation,  which  have  received  the  generic  name  of  "  stomatitis." 
The  inflammation  may  be  either,  (a.)  simple,  (h.)  ulcerative,  or  (c.)  vesicular. 
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(a.)  Simple  erythematous  inflammation  occurs  in  patches,  and  may  be  due 
either  to  hot  or  acrid  substances  taken  into  the  mouth,  to  cold,  or  to  the 
irritation  of  the  teeth,  especially  when  they  have  tartar  upon  them.  It 
may  be  also  due  to  gastric  derangement,  in  which  case  small  doses  of 
magnesia,  or  of  rhubarb  with  soda,  wUl  generally  restore  the  stomach  to  a 
healthy  condition,  and  the  stomatitis  will  speedily  subside,    (b.)  Ulcerative 
stomatitis,  in  its  milder  form,  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  noma ;  but 
there  are  different  grades  of  the  ulcerative  lesions,  from  noma  up  to  can- 
crum  oris.    The  milder  form,  noma,  generally  commences  at  the  edges  of 
the  gums  opposite  the  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw,  where  the  gums  become 
white  and  spongy,  and  separate  from  the  teeth,  as  if  mercury  had  pro- 
duced its  specific  effects.    Ulceration  begins  and  extends  along  the  gums 
until  the  jaws  are  implicated;  and  as  the  disease  advances  the  cheeks  and 
lips  begin  to  swell,  becoming  tense  and  indurated.    The  teeth  may  fall 
out ;  and  the  gums,  assuming  a  gangrenous  condition,  the  breath  becomes 
intolerably  fetid.    There  are  generally  enlargement  and  tenderness  of  the 
submaxillary  glands,    (c.)  Thrush — Syn.,  Aphtha,  vesicular  stomatitis,  usually 
commences  as  a  simple  stomatitis ;  but  very  soon  small,  round,  transparent, 
greyish  or  white  vesicles  appear,  the  base  of  each  being  surrounded  by  an 
elevated  marginal  ring,  which  is  pale  and  firm.    Fluid  soon  escapes  from 
the  ruptured  vesicle ;  an  ulcer  forms,  which  spreads,  bounded  by  a  red 
circle  and  an  elevated  border.    These  ulcers  are  sometimes  covered  by  a 
pultaceous  layer,  mainly  formed  of  the  secretion  of  the  mouth,  which  is 
greatly  altered  and  increased.    The  disease  chiefly  attacks  the  new-bom 
infant ;  but  a  similar  condition  may  be  seen  in  the  adult  towards  the 
termination  of  long  wasting  diseases,  and  especially  in  phthisis.  The  disease 
also  frequently  occurs  as  a  sequela  of  measles.    The  whole  surface  of  the 
mouth  exhibits  unusual  redness,  with  here  and  there  cord-like  exudation 
in  irregular  patches,  preceded  by  vesicles,  especially  behind  the  lips  and 
about  the  tip  of  the  tongue.    These  patches  are  thrown  off  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  mucous  membrane  below  is  then  seen  to  be  of  a  bright  red 
colour ;  but  they  speedily  form  again.    The  adjacent  glands  are  apt  to 
become  tumid  and  tender.    The  skin  is  commonly  hot  and  dry;  thirst  is 
considerable ;  swallowing  seems  to  give  pain ;  and  diarrhoea  may  ensue  to 
a  degree  which  soon  proves  fatal  in  an  infant.    In  some  forms  of  the 
affection  microscopical  parasitic  plants  occur — usually  the  oidium  albicans, 
or  so-called  thrush  fungus. 

Treatment. — The  mouth  should  be  frequently  washed  with  emollient 
fluids,  such  as  linseed  infusion,  diluted  glycerine  and  biborate  of  soda,  or  honey 
mixed  Avith  biborate  of  soda.    The  following  lotion  may  be  painted  over  J 
the  lips  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  namely: — Sodm  | 
Biboratis,  fl.  dr.;  Glycerini,  fl.  oz.  ii.;  Aqum  Rosa;,  fl.  oz.  iv.;  misce  (Tanner).  j 
Creasote,  vinegar,  carbolic  acid,  glycerine,  and  alcohol  are  also  recommended  : 
as  local  applications.    The  late  Dr.  Symonds,  of  Bristol,  recommended  ; 
combinations  of  turpentine,  with  glycerine  and  alcohol ;  equal  parts  of  tur-  , 
pentine  and  glycerine,  applied  with  a  soft  brush  two  or  three  times  a  day,  , 
being,  in  his  opinion,  a  curative  application,  whether  the  lining  of  the  , 
mouth  be  red  and  puffed,  or  pale  and  osdematous,  or  studded  with  super-  ^ 
ficial  ulcers,  or  opaque  yellow  accumulation  of  secretion  or  epithelium. 
He  also  recommended  that  follicular  ulcers  on  the  inside  of  the  lips  and 
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cheeks  and  tip  of  the  tongne  should  be  treated  by  sulphate  of  copper  applied 
once  or  twice  a-day  (^Brit.  Med.  Journal,  March  13,  1868).  In  severe 
cases,  where  the  breath  becomes  fetid,  with  the  submaxillary  glands  large 
and  swollen,  the  lips  and  gums  tumid,  the  face  flushed  and  swollen,  and 
the  fever  intense,  chlorate  of  potash  must  be  freely  given  internally,  to  the 
extent  of  five  grains  every  four  or  six  hours.  Besides  these  remedies,  the 
solution  of  the  pernitrale  of  iron,  internally,  has  a  beneficial  eifect  upon  the 
sores,  prescribed  in  the  following  formula: — Liq.Ferri.  Pernitratis,  gtt.  xL; 
Syrup.  Aurant,  fl.  oz.  ss.;  Aquce,  fl.  oz.  vss.;  misce.  A  fourth  part  may  be 
given  to  a  child  three  or  four  years  of  age  four  times  a-day  (Dunglison). 
In  cases  where  parasitic  vegetable  productions  abound  (parasitic  V.mish), 
the  application  of  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  (fl.  dr.  i.  to  fl.  oz.  i.  of  water) 
removes  the  deposit  in  twenty-four  hours  (Jenner).  The  secretions  of 
the  mouth  being  acid,  the  salt  is  decomposed,  and  sulphurous  acid  is  set 
free,  which  destroys  the  parasite.  A  change  of  air  is  often  absolutely 
necessary  to  restore  the  patient  to  health ;  and  arsenic  and  iodine,  combined 
with  good  diet,  are  useful  restorative  agents  in  repairing  the  faulty  nutri- 
tion of  the  child. 


Latin  Eq.,  Gangrcena  Oris — Idem  valet.,  Stomatitis  Gangrcenosa;  French 
Eq.,  Gangrhie  de  la  Bouche;  German  Eq.,  Noma — Syn.,  Wasser- 
krebs;  Italian  Eq.,  Cancro  delta  Bocca. 

Definition. — The  m,ore  severe  form  of  infl^ammation  of  the  mouth. 
Pathology. — It  occurs  in  children  of  debilitated  habits,  between  two 
and  five  years  of  age  especially.  A  copious  flow  of  saliva,  a  tumid 
appearance  of  the  cheek,  with  fetor  of  breath,  ought  to  suggest  an  exami- 
nation of  the  mouth,  when  small  vesicles  of  a  greyish-red  or  even  black 
appearance,  surrounded  by  a  red  base,  may  be  seen  on  the  inside  of  the 
lips  or  on  the  tumid  cheek.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  swelling,, 
surrounding  hardness,  heat,  and  pain  increase.  An  ash-coloured  eschar 
may  then  appear  in  the  centre  of  the  cheek,  Avithin  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  surrounded  by  a  glossy  tumefaction  of  the  parts;  and  on  the 
j;  outside  of  the  cheek  a  hard  indolent  swelling.  So  rapid  may  be  the 
|i  spread  of  this  destructive  disease  that  in  a  few  days  the  lips,  cheeks, 
[tonsils,  palate,  tongue,  and  even  half  the  face  may  become  gangrenous — 
( the  teeth  falling  from  their  sockets,  while  horribly  fetid  saliva  and  fluid 
Jflow  from  the  parts. 

ji  Treatment. — The  disease  is  analogous  to  hospital  gangrene,  and  an 
i  early  recognition  of  its  nature  will  suggest  an  efficient  application  of  strong 
'j'nitric  acid  to  the  slough.  The  mouth  must  be  frequently  syringed  with 
la  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  drachm  dissolved  in 

gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  become  warm  or  tepid. 

Tonics  and  antiseptics  must  be  freely  given.  Beef-tea,  wine,  brandy, 
fquinine,  and  chlorate  of  potash  are  also  indicated. 
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Section  II. — Diseases  of  the  Tongue. 

GLOSSITIS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Glossitis;  French  Eq.,  Glossite;  German  Eq.,  Zungenentzundung ; 
Italian  Eq.,  Glossifide. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  tongue. 

Pathology  and  Causes. — The  tongue  is  liable  to  various  forms  of  inflam- 
mation of  its  covering  and  of  its  substance  generally,  resulting  in  various 
forms  of  ulcers.  The  inflammation  may  occur  spontaneously,  or  from 
causes  which  give  rise  to  idiopathic  inflammation  of  other  organs;  or  it 
may  result  from  acrid  substances  taken  into  the  mouth  from  the  stings  of 
insects,  such  as  the  bee  and  Avasp;  or  from  the  specific  action  of  mercury,  | 
of  scarlet  fever,  of  small-pox. 

Symptoms. — There  is  generally  gi-eat  tumefaction  from  infiltration  of 
serum,  while  fever,  mental  depression,  and  general  weakness  prevail,  with  : 
pain  and  heat  of  the  tongue,  the  colour  of  which  is  of  a  deeper  red  than  | 
usual.    The  swelling  may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  the  tongue  to  project  ! 
beyond  the  teeth,  or  even  to  be  thrust  so  far  back  as  to  cause  dyspnoea. 
Dr.  Graves  relates  a  case  of  inflammation  afl"ecting  one-half  the  tongue, 
the  median  line  forming  the  looundary  between  the  swollen  and  the  | 
healthy  parts.  I 

Treatment. — Active  cathartics  are  generally  of  great  service,  and  they  i 
are  to  be  given  as  enemata.    Blood  must  be  taken  directly  from  the  | 
tongue  in  such  cases.    Incisions  along  the  superior  surface  of  the  inflamed  i 
organ,  followed  by  the  action  of  the  vapoiu-  of  hot  water,  may  reduce  the  j 
swelling  and  relieve  congestion.    The  relief  afforded  by  these  measures  is  j 
frequently  almost  instantaneous.    Two  or  three  applications  of  six  leeches  : 
at  a  time  to  the  inflamed  parts  may  produce  a  speedy  decrease  of  the  i 
tumor  (Graves).    If  suffocation  is  imminent  tracheotomy  or  laryiigotmy  \ 
must  be  performed.      Erythematous  inflammation  of   the   tongue  will 
generally  yield  to  a  combination  of  bismuth  in  glycerine,  such  as  bimuthi 
suhnitratis,  gr.  xx.;  glycerini,  5i.;  aquce,  Svii.     Of  these  make  a  lotion  with 
which  to  wash  the  mouth  and  tongue. 

Morbid  sensibilitij  of  the  tongue  may  be  soothed  by  a  weak  solution  of 
bromide  of  iwtassium,  5ss.  3i.  to  s^d.  of  water,  used  as  a  mouth-wash  i 
(Symonds).  ' 

ULCER  OF  the  TONGUE. 

Latin  Eq.,  Ulcus ;  French  Eq.,  TJlcire;  German  Eq.,  Geschwihr;  Italia> 
Eq.,  Ulcera. 

Definition. — Inflammation,  simple  or  specific,  terminating  in  -ulcers. 

Pathology. — Clironic  ulceration  of  the  tongue  is  the  most  frequen 
affection  of  this  organ.  It  may  occur  as — (a.)  Simple  ulceration  of  th 
tongue,  in  most  instances  caused  by  derangement  of  the  digesti\  e  systeii 
In  young  subjects  the  aphthous  patches  already  described  may  be  noticoi 
In  adult  patients  such  ulcerations  will  generally  be  observed  about  the  tij 
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or  edges.  The  remainder  of  the  tongue  will  be  furred,  and  there  will  be 
the  general  symptoms  of  dyspepsia.  This  simple  ulceration  may  pass  off 
under  the  use  of  suitable  constitutional  and  dietetic  remedies;  but  it  may 
be  also  very  obstinate,  and  resist  every  effort  at  local  or  general  treatment. 

Syphilitic  ulceration  may  be  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary.  When 
primary  disease  of  the  tongue  occurs,  it  must  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  primary  chancre  in  other  situations.  Secondary  ulceration 
of  the  tongue  is  one  of  the  earliest  sequelae  of  syphilis.  There  are  two 
forms  in  which  it  appears  : — (1.)  As  a  simple  denudation  of  epithelium, 
giving  rise  to  a  glossy  psoriasis-like  patch,  which  creeps  from  place  to  place, 
and  which  heals  and  breaks  out  again  repeatedly.  Accompanying  it  there 
are  frequently  similar  patches  on  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  cheeks, 
and  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips.  (2.)  Condylomatous  patches  on  the 
tongue  are  not  at  all  uncommon  in  secondary  syphilis.  They  are  mostly 
on  the  back  part  of  the  organ,  associated  with  similar  patches  on  the 
tonsils  and  fauces;  the  epithelial  denudation,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
usually  seen  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue.  In  both  cases  the  ulcers 
are  symmetrical;  and  this  symptom  is  a  most  valuable  diagnostic  sign  of 
secondary  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  tongue.  Tertiary 
ulceration  of  the  tongue  may  occur  in  the  form  of  deep  fissures,  in  a  longi- 
tudinal direction,  with  enormous  hypertrophy  of  the  papillse  along  the 
edges  of  the  fissure;  or  as  nodes — the  gummata  of  modern  syphilographists. 
These  nodes  occur  as  an  inelastic  induration  on  the  upper  surface.  Some- 
times they  are  situated  so  far  back  as  to  require  the  laryngeal  mirror  to 
bring  them  into  view.  They  frequently  soften,  burst,  and  leave  a  large 
sloughy  ulcer,  with  ragged,  thickened,  and  hardened  edges.  Ulcers  of  the 
tongue  resulting  from  the  action  of  mercury  are  usually  associated  with 
similar  ulcerations  of  the  gums  and  mercurial  fetor  of  the  breath. 

The  Treatment  of  syphilitic  ulcerations  of  the  tongue  varies  according 
to  the  severity  and  form  of  the  affection.  In  the  secondary  varieties  the 
,  local  application  of  solutions  of  chloride  of  zinc,  with  washes  of  chlorate  or 
permanganate  of  potash,  are  frequently  sufficient;  but  sometimes  the  appli- 
cation of  solid  nitrate  of  silver  is  desirable.  In  the  tertiary  forms  of 
s)q)hilitic  ulceration,  solid  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  applied  daily,  and  large 
doses  of  iodide  of  piotassium  frequently  administered.  In  mercurial  ulcers, 
constitutional  treatment  of  a  tonic  character,  disinfectant  gargles,  and 
generous  diet  are  indicated.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  in  all  cases 
of  diseases  of  the  tongue,  all  irritants,  as  spices  and  pepper,  as  well  as 
smoking,  sucking  of  lozenges,  or  any  other  measure  calculated  to  increase 
the  flow  of  saliva,  must  be  strictly  prohibited,  (c.)  For  cancer  of  the 
tongue,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  subject  of  general  cancer. 

i         Section  III. — Diseases  or  tiie  Fauces  and  Palate. 

Ij  QUINSY — Syn.,  CYNANCHE  TONSILLARIS. 

|J.ITIN  Eq.,  Cijnanchc  Tonsillaris;  French  Eq.,  Esquinancie;  Geriian  Eq., 
)     Angina  Tonsillaris — Syn.,  Parenchymatose  und  Phlegnionose,  Entziindung 
des  Rachens;  Italian  Eq.,  Angina  Tonsillare. 
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Definition. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  which  may  or  may  not  lead 

to  suppuration. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — Exposure  to  cold  is  almost  always  the 
cause  of  the  attack ;  but  in  some  cases  it  appears  to  be  due  to  constitutional 
disturbance.  Whetlier  rheumatism  and  gout  have  any  predisposing 
influence,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  people  are  much  more  liable 
to  quinsy  than  others;  and  a  patient  who  has  had  one  attack  rarely  escapes 
a  second,  unless  radical  treatment  has  in  the  meantime  been  adopted.  In 
adults  enlarged  tonsils  commonly  predispose  to  the  affection.  Moreover, 
in  persons  subject  to  quinsy  there  is  almost  invariably  disease  of  the 
follicles  of  the  tonsils,  so  that  the  mucus,  instead  of  being  freely  secreted, 
becomes  hard  and  cheesy,  and,  blocking  up  the  follicles,  strongly  predis- 
poses to  inflammation  of  the  gland  whenever  the  slightest  cold  is  taken. 
Quinsy  is  most  common  during  the  autumn  months.  It  is  rare  in  children, 
and  before  puberty.  It  is  also  rare  in  the  aged,  and  appears  to  be  a 
disorder  mainly  confined  to  youth  and  middle  life.  According  to  the 
Mortality  Returns  of  England  and  Wales,  nearly  200  persons  die  annually 
from  the  effects  of  quinsy ;  but  this  may  be  due  to  an  error  of  diagnosis — 
cases  of  death  from  diphtheria  and  scarlatina  being  probably  returned 
under  the  head  of  quinsy.  It  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  a  fatal  result 
has  ever  occurred  from  simple  uncomplicated  tonsillitis. 

Symptoms. — Inflammation  of  the  tonsils  is  usually  preceded  by  some 
shivering  and  fever,  which  are  succeeded  in  a  few  hours  by  a  sense  of  pain 
and  dryness  in  the  throat.    The  symptoms  now  increase  in  severity,  and  | 
with  great  rapidity.    The  patient  experiences  great  pain  in  deglutition,  j 
and  on  attempting  to  swallow,  drink  is  sometimes  ■  ejected  through  the  | 
nostrils.    There  is  a  continual  dull  aching  when  the  throat  is  at  rest ;  the  ( 
voice  is  altered,  being  thick  and  nasal,  and  the  patient  can  hardly  breathe,  | 
except  through  his  nose ;  he  has  earache,  and  frequently  is  somewhat  deaf.  | 
There  is  a  constant  flow  of  saliva  from  the  half-open  mouth,  and  a  frequent  i 
desire  to  clear  the  throat  of  the  viscid  mucus  which  adheres  to  it.  The 
tongue  is  covered  with  a  thick  clammy  fur,  and  the  breath  is  very  ofifensive.  j 
These  symptoms,  combined  with  feverishness  and  loss  of  appetite,  increase  | 
in  severity,  until  either  resolution  takes  place,  or  pus  having  been  formed  j 
escapes.    The  degree  of  prostration  which  attends  tonsillitis  is  usually  out  j 
of  all  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  local  lesion.    The  attack  generally  j 
subsides  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  rarely  lasts  a  fortnight.    It  is  often  , 
very  difficult  to  examine  the  throat,  because  the  patient  is  unable  to  open 
his  mouth  widely.    Should  a  view  be  obtained,  one  or  both  tonsils  may  be 
red  and  swollen,  and  the  passage  through  the  fauces  more  or  less  com-  , 
pletely  blocked  up.    Although  all  the  soft  structures  are  swollen  and 
oedematous,  only  one  tonsil  is  generally  aff'ected  at  a  time ;  but  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  inflammation  as  it  subsides  in  one  tonsil  to  attack  the 
opposite  side.     The  sub-maxillary  glands  are  usually  sympathetically 
enlarged. 

Treatment  must  depend  entirely  on  the  stage  at  which  the  disease 
comes  under  notice.    In  the  early  period  resolution  may  almost  invarial)l\ 
be  brought  about  by  the  administration  of  guaiacum,  in  the  form 
lozenges.    Dr.  Mackenzie  prescribes  a  lozenge  containing  three  grains  ot 
the  extract  of  guaiacum  mixed  Avith  black  currant  paste,  every  two  oi. 
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three  hours.  But  I  have  found  the  drug  most  beneficially  prescribed  in 
the  following  formula  : — 

B.  Magnes.  Sulpk,  Jvi. ;  solve  in  aquae  gviii.;  adde  Fulv.  Guaiaci, 
7)iss.;  Puh.  Tragacanth.  Co.,  ^ii.;  misce  bene.  One-sixth  part  of  this 
mixture  may  be  given  every  four  hours  till  the  bowels  are  freely  moved. 

Minim  doses  of  aconite  tincture  every  hour  will  maintain  a  regular  and 
steady  action  in  subduing  the  inflammation.    In  addition,  ice  sucked 
constantly,   and    iced    drinks,   are   most   grateful    to    the  patient; 
while,  if  ice  cannot  be  obtained,  cold  thick  gruel  frequently  affords 
rehef.     In   other   cases,   however,   greater  relief  is   experienced  by 
holding  hot  water   in  the    mouth,   and  by   the   inhalation   of  hot 
steam,  combined  with  sedatives — such  as  henzoin  or  conium.     A  mix- 
ture of  mucilage  or  gruel,  containing  nitrate  of  potash  or  borate  of  soda, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  syntp  of  j^cppy,  Batleijs  solution  of  opium,  or  prussic 
acid,  should  be  frequently  but  slowly  swallowed  in  small  quantities — in  tea 
or  table-spoonfuls;  the  amount  of  narcotic  ingredient  being  carefulhj  regulated, 
so  that  a  definite  quantity  is  consumed  in  a  given  time.  Externally, 
a  mustard  poultice  should   be  first  applied,  and  afterwards  linseed 
poultices.     The  latter  may  be  constantly  repeated  until  the  attack 
subsides;  spongiopiline  may  answer  better  than  the  linseed  poultices,  and 
1  is  more  cleanly.    If  suppuration  has  commenced  before  the  practitioner 
I  sees  the  case,  great  relief  will  be  afforded  by  puncturing  the  abscess  with 
I  a  guarded  knife :  the  incision  should  always  be  made  towards  the  median 
j  line.    After  the  abscess  has  been  relieved,  the  recovery  of  the  patient  is 
I  usually  very  rapid;  but  the  prostration  is  sometimes  considerable,  so  that 
I  nourishment  and  stimulants  are  required  in  abundance.     It  has  been 
already  remarked  that  a  patient  who  has  once  suffered  from  quinsy  is 
'likely  to  suffer  again;  and  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what 
(preventive  treatment  should  be  adopted  ?    In  those  cases  in  which  there 
is  any  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  excision  should  be  performed; 
tbut  in  some  cases  the  glands,  though  extensively  diseased,  do  not  remain 
I  enlarged  when  the  acute  inflammation  has  i^assed  away.    Under  these 
]  circumstances  the  tonsil  may  be  amputated  during  the  attack  of  quinsy. 
[This  plan  of  treatment  is  commonly  adopted  in  Germany  on  its  own 
imerits,  without  any  question  as  to  the  recurrence  of  the  inflammation. 


'j  SLOUGHING  SORE  THROAT — Sljn.,  PUTRID  SORE  THROAT; 

!  CYNANCHE  MALIGNA. 

f, 

jpATiN  Eq.,  Angina  Putris — Idem  valet,  Cynanche  Maligna;  French  Eq., 
j.  Angine  Gangrineuse — Syn.,  Angine  31aligne;  German  Eq.,  Angina 
II      Maligna  oder  Gangrcenosa ;  Italian  Eq.,  Angina  Maligna. 

1  Definition. — Idiopathic  ulceration  of  an  acute  form,  attaching  the  tonsils  and 
Mpidly  running  into  sloughing  of  the  fauces. 

Pathology  and  Symptoms. — The  disease  is  a  very  grave,  often  a  most 
intractable,  affection,  and  as  rapid  as  it  is  grave  (Pollock).    The  first 
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symptoms  are.  those  of  quinsy ;  but  on  examination  at  a  comparatively 
early  stage,  the  whole  throat  will  be  seen  to  be  generally  cedematous,  of  a 
dusky-red  colour,  and  covered  Avith  patches  of  grey  or  yellowish  membrane. 
As  these  sloughs  spread  there  is  a  discharge  of  a  most  offensive  character 
through  the  nose,  the  patient  is  unable  to  swallow,  and  all  fluids  are 
ejected  through  the  nostrils.  With  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  sloughs 
separate,  and  with  them  the  uvula,  or  large  portions  of  the  soft  palate,  may 
also  come  away.  If  the  patient  recovers,  swallowing  is  for  a  long  time 
difficult,  and  the  voice  permanently  nasal.  This  form  of  sore  tin-cat  is 
probably  the  result  of  profound  general  blood-poisoning.  The  symptoms 
are  not  always  so  serious  as  just  described,  but  the  recorded  cases  of 
recovery  are  few  in  number.  It  occasionally  happens  that  after  an  incision 
into  a  suppurating  tonsil,  the  Avound  takes  on  a  sloughy  appearance,  and 
severe  quinsy  may  itself  terminate  in  gangrene  ;  but  both  these  conditions, 
though  serious  enough  in  themselves,  are  different  from  the  idiopathic 
cynanche  under  consideration. 

Diagnosis. — The  affection  must  be  distinguished  from  maUgnant  scarlet 
fever  and  from  diphtheria. 

Treatment. — In  all  cases  of  sloughing  sore  throat  a  stimulating  and 
tonic  treatment  must  be  pursued.  Tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron, 
quinine,  and  chlorate  of  potash,  are  the  most  suitable  internal  remedies.  Dis- 
infecting gargles  of  carbolic  acid  or  permanganate  of  potash  are  not  only 
agreeable  to  the  patient,  but  very  useful  in  checking  the  offensive  dis- 
charges. 

ENLARGED  TONSILS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Tonsilke  Intmnescentes ;  French  Eq.,  Ilypertrophie  des  Amygdales  ; 
German  Eq.,  Hypertrophie  der  Tonsillen  ;  Italian  Eq.,  Tomlle  Iper-  , 

trofiche. 

Definition. — Hijpertrophy  of  the  tonsil,  generally  tvith  induration. 

Pathology  and  Symptoms. — Hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils  is  most  common 
in  early  life;  but  the  causes  of  this  condition  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  Eich  and  poor  are  alike  subject  to  it,  and  probably  a  strum- 
ous diathesis  is  the  strongest  predisponent.  In  some  cases  it  is  probably 
due  to  a  very  slow  interstitial  inflammation,  the  result  of  syi)hihs;  while 
in  other  cases  it  occurs  as  a  sequel  of  exanthematous  fevers.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  disease  is  usually  unattended  Avith  pain ;  and  attention  may 
be  first  draAvn  to  the  enlargement  by  the  thickness  of  articulation  and 
breathing,  snoring  in  sleep,  and  sometimes  deafness.  On  examination,  the 
glands  are  seen  to  be  more  or  less  hypertrophied,  the  mucous  membrane 
covering  them  being  much  thickened  and  unevenly  i)itted,  from  enlarge-  j 
ment  of  the  follicles,  which  are  sometimes  blocked  up  Avith  cheesy  matter,  j 

Treatment. — Although  enlarged  tonsils  may  be  the  result  of  constitu-  j 
tional  derangement,  tliey  in  themselves  also  interfere  with  the  proper  : 
development  and  health  of  the  body.  Thus,  they  constantly  obstruct  the  j 
free  passage  of  air  into  the  chest,  and  thus  interfere  with  the  due  devel-  : 
opment  of  the  chest  and  the  proper  oxygenation  of  the  blood ;  they  give 
rise  to  an  unhealthy  secretion  in  the  mouth ;  they  sometimes  interfere  with  ; 
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sleep ;  and,  in  the  case  of  adults,  they  subject  the  patient  to  repeated 
attacks  of  quinsy,  with  its  associated  conditions  of  difficult  deglutition  and 
pain. 

The  importance  of  removing  the  diseased  and  redundant  portions  of 
the  affected  gland  will  be  at  once  evident.  Tonics,  sea-bathing,  and  other 
constitutional  means,  do  not  appear  to  exercise  any  beneficial  effect  in 
either  diminishing  or  arresting  the  growth  of  tonsils  predisjiosed  to  hyper- 
trophy ;  nor  are  the  applications  of  caustics  of  the  slightest  value,  unless 
they  are  so  strong  as  to  destroy  a  large  portion  of  the  gland.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  to  excise  the  enlarged  tonsil  in  all  cases  when  the  respiration  is 
affected,  or  where  there  is  disease  of  the  follicles  predisposing  to  frequent 
attacks  of  inflammation  and  suppuration.  The  best  method  of  removal  is 
with  a  guillotine  or  wire  ecraseur.  Dr.  Mackenzie  has  lately  invented  a 
double  guillotine,  by  which,  in  one  operation,  both  tonsils  are  removed. 
This  is  a  great  desideratum  in  the  case  of  children ;  as,  after  one  tonsil  has 
been  removed,  the  practitioner  has  great  difficulty  in  inducing  his  little 
patient  to  allow  a  second  similar  operation.  Haemorrhage  seldom  happens 
after  removal  of  the  tonsils.  Should  it  occur,  ice  will  generally  check  it ; 
and  if  this  does  not  answer,  a  few  half  teaspoonfuls  of  a  fluid  containing 
tannic  and  gallic  acids  in  suspension,  slowly  sipped,  will  be  certain  to  stop 
all  bleeding. 

ELONGATED  UVTJLA. 

Latin  Eq.,  Uva  Descendens;  French  Eq.,  Elongation  de  la  Luette;  German 
Eq.,  Verlcingerung  des  Zdpfcliens;  Italian  Eq.,  Ugola  Allimgata. 

Definition. — Belaxation  or  paralysis  of  the  uvula,  loUch  becomes  so  elongated 
tkd  its  tip  may  touch  or  rest  upon  the  surface  of  th tongue. 
Pathology. — {a.)  Causation. — It  is  a  most  common  result  of  inflamma- 
I  tion  of  the  throat ;  and  is  met  with  chiefly  among  clergymen,  officers  of 

I the  army  and  navy,  singers,  and  those  who  are  obliged  to  make  great  vocal 
efforts,  or  to  continue  the  use  of  their  voice  when  suffering  from  catarrh. 
,  The  condition  generally  depends  on  simple  relaxation  of  the  mucous  and 
1  submucous  tissues,  but  the  azijgos  umdce  muscle  may  occasionally  form 
some  part  of  the  increased  growth. 

Elongation  of  the  uvula  is  always  inconvenient,  and  sometimes  even 
serious. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  may  experience  nothing  more  than  a  slight 
tickUng  cough,  accompanied  by  the  sensation  of  a  foreign  body,  only 
inconveniently  felt  at  intervals.  In  other  cases,  the  cough  is  constant  and 
troublesome,  and  folloAved  by  frequent  expectoration  of  little  pellets  of 
mucus.  The  constant  tickling  may  produce  a  sensation  of  nausea,  and 
occasionally  vomiting  takes  place  on  waking  in  the  morning.  On  lying 
down  at  night  the  symptoms  are  often  increased,  and  the  patient  may 
suddenly  awake  with  spasm  of  the  glottis,  brought  on  by  reflex  irritation 
I  set  up  by  the  elongated  uvula.  These  constant  attacks  bring  the  patient 
jinto  an  extremely  nervous  state.  The  Avant  of  sleep  and  confstant  cough 
^ve  rise  to  so  much  emaciation  and  weakness,  that  at  first  sight  he  appears 
to  be  the  subject  of  phthisis  or  other  serious  disease. 
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On  examination  of  the  throat  the  cause  of  these  symptoms  will  be  at 
once  evident ;  but  it  is  important  to  observe  the  length  of  the  uvula  in 
relation  to  the  level  of  the  back  of  the  tongue ;  for  that  which  in  one 
patient  would  be  but  a  slight  and  harmless  relaxation,  would  in  another 
give  rise  to  serious  and  distressing  symj^toms.  When  a  patient  opens  his 
mouth,  he  always  at  the  same  time  takes  an  inspiration,  so  that  the  uvula, 
being  drawn  up,  and  to  a  certain  extent  invaginated,  may  appear  much 
shorter  than  it  really  is.  In  examining  the  throat,  therefore,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  tell  the  patient  to  Expire,  so  that  the  real  length  of  the  uvula  may 
be  ascertained.  The  larynx  of  patients  suffering  from  this  condition  is 
generally  more  or  less  congested. 

The  Treatment  of  elongated  uvula  must  depend  on  the  degree  of 
relaxation  present,  and  the  previous  duration  of  the  affection.  Shght 
and  recent  cases  often  get  well  by  the  persevering  use  of  astringents. 
Gargles,  containing  tannin,  rhatany,  or  per  chloride  of  iron,  lozenges,  and 
local  ajjplications,  may  all  be  used  with  advantage ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
found  convenient  to  lirace  up  the  mucous  membrane  by  employing  these 
different  methods  at  the  same  time.  When  the  uvula  has  been  consider- 
ably relaxed  for  some  months  the  elongated  portion  should  be  snipped 
off.  While  hardly  any  slight  affection  of  the  throat  produces  such  serious 
symptoms  as  elongation  of  the  uvula,  there  is  no  slight  operation  that 
gives  such  complete  and  permanent  relief  as  its  removal.  Should  any  haemor- 
rhage follow  the  operation,  treatment  similar  to  that  recommended  after 
excision  of  the  tonsil  must  be  adopted. 


Section  IV. — Diseases  of  the  Pharynx. 

PHARYNGITIS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Pharyngitis;  French  Eq.,  Pharyngite;  German  Eq.,  Baclien- 
catarrh ;  ITALIAN  Eq.,  Faringitide. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  textures  of  the  pharynx.  , 
Pathology. — Inflammation  of  the  pharynx  may  be  either  amte,  suh-acuie,  [ 
or  chronic.    Acute  phanjngitis,  or  catarrh  of  the  pharynx,  is  generally  met . 
with  in  association  with  a  similar  condition  of  the  fauces,  and  is  but  very  ^ 
rarely  seen  to  exist  alone.    The  exciting  cause  is  almost  invariably 
exposure  to  cold,  but  anything  which  tends  to  depress  the  vital  power 
will  predispose  to  an  attack.   The  form  of  inflammation  is  most  frequently 
■of  an  cedematous  character,  and  it  generally  terminates  by  resolution 
within  a  few  days ;  but  it  occasionally  extends  to  the  larynx,  in  whicli 
case  it  is  of  much  more  serious  import. 

The  Symptoms  are — slight  pyrexia,  with  a  sensation  of  dryness  and 
soreness  in  the  throat,  followed  by  great  pain  and  difficulty  of  swallowing 
and  by  more  or  less  dyspnoea  if  the  swelling  extends  towards  the  Avindpipe 
When  the  larynx  itself  is  affected  the  symptoms  are  those  of  cedematou: 
laryngitis. 

Prognosis. — The  opinion  given  should  always  be  guarded;  but  th' 

disease  is  seldom  serious  when  confined  to  the  pharynx. 
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Treatment  should  consist  in  hot  steam  inhalations  of  a  sedative 
character,  poultices  externally,  and  scarification  if  oedema  takes  place. 
When  the  uvula  is  much  swollen  and  infiltrated  with  serum,  it  should  be 
at  once  removed. 

Sub-acute  Pharyngitis  may  occur  either  as  an  early  stage  of  the  acute 
form,  or  as  a  less  serious  inflammatory  affection.  In  this  condition  it  is 
the'  mucous  membrane  alone,  not  the  areolar  tissue,  which  is  inflamed. 
The  symptoms  are  less  severe  than  in  acute  pharyngitis;  and  treatment 
consists  in  the  application  of  astringent  solutions,  and  the  use  of  astringent 
lozenges.  The  frequent  sucking  of  small  pieces  of  ice  is  of  great  service 
in  reducing  the  hyperaemic  condition. 

Chronic  or  Gmnular  Pharyngitis  (Clergyman's  sm'e  throat). 
Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — Patients  who  suffer  from  granular  pharyn- 
gitis are  generally  the  subjects  of  some  constitutional  weakness,  the 
strumous  diathesis  being  frequently  present  in  a  marked  degree.  There  is 
also,  in  most  cases,  a  history  of  over-exertion  of  the  voice,  the  disease 
being  most  common  amongst  clergymen,  public  speakers,  concert  singers, 
and  hawkers.  These  conditions — constitutional  delicacy  and  excessive  use 
of  the  voice — must  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  chief  predisposing  causes ; 
I  but  the  exciting  cause  is  generally  exposure  to  cold,  or  direct  irritation  of 
the  pharynx  from  inhaling  a  vitiated  atmosphere. 

(6.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  disease  appears  in  two  forms — the  hypertroplvic 
I  and  the  exudative.  In  the  former,  the  morbid  process  is  chiefly  confined 
I  to  the  mucous  membrane,  the  pharynx  being  studded  with  granulations 
or  masses  of  large  swollen  epithelial  cells.  In  exudative  pharyngitis  the 
i  follicles  of  the  pharynx  are  hypertrophied,  and  inclose  small  plugs  of 
I  concretion,  the  result  of  fatty  and  calcareous  degeneration  of  their 
[epithelial  contents.  The  pathological  relation  between  the  two  forms  still 
Iremains  to  be  discovered. 

The  Symptoms  of  granular  pharyngitis  come  on  gradually,  being  at  first 
confined  to  a  sense  of  dryness  in  the  throat  and  a  slight  tickling  cough. 
jThese  symptoms  are  followed  at  a  variable  period  by  hoarseness  and 
weakness  of  voice,  by  a  sense  of  burning  in  the  pharynx,  and  by  a  constant 
'harsh  cough,  with  expectoration  of  scanty,  viscid  mucus.    At  a  more 
|iidvanced  stage  of  the  disease  the  senses  of  taste,  smell,  and  hearing,  may 
pe  impaired,  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  morbid  process  to  the  orifices 
jrf  the  Eustachian  tubes,  and  the  lining  of  the  palate  and  nasal  passages  : 
W  the  larynx  and  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  may  become  involved,  giving 
Ifise  to  hoarseness  and  clysphonia,  and  to  considerable  pain  in  swallowing, 
pie  appearances  seen  on  inspection  of  the  fauces  vary  according  to  the 
.lature  of  the  disease.     In  the  hijpertrophic  form  the  pharynx  is  dry, 
[Ongested,  and  covered  with  small  granulations,  or,  at  a  later  period,  with 
j'road  flattened  elevations;  the  superficial  veins  are  injected  and  tortuous, 
in  the  exudative  form,  the  pharynx  is  also  dry  and  congested  ;  the  follicles 
|re  enlarged,  and  discharge  viscid  mucus  of  a  milky  colour,  or  plugs  of 
[[leese-Uke  matter.    In  other  cases  the  exudation  is  of  a  chalky  nature. 
|lie  tissues  generally  are  relaxed  and  the  uvula  elongated. 
1  Granular  pharyngitis  cannot  be  easily  mistaken,  when  the  objective 
ppearances  are  at  all  well  developed.    It  is,  as  a  rule,  amenable  to 
'"•'severing  treatment ;  but  the  weakness  of  voice  is  often  very  persistent, 
j  VOL.  n.  3  E 
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Treatment. — The  pcatient's  general  health  must  be  improved  by  tonic 
measures,  but  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  consists  in  the 
persevering  use  of  local  applications.  In  the  exudative  form  the  spots 
should  be  scraped,  the  secretion  emptied,  and  soUd  nitrate  of  silver  apphed  to 
each  diseased  follicle.  Lozenges  of  chlorate  of  j^otash  and  of  Utartraie  of 
potash  are  useful  in  stimulating  the  follicular  secretion  to  a  healthy- 
condition.  In  hypertrophic  ])haryncjitls  the  raised  papules  must  be  destroyed 
one  by  one.  The  best  application  for  this  purpose  is  a  paste  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  caustic  soda  and  unslaked  lime;  this  is  mixed  "with  water,  as 
required,  into  a  creamy  paste,  and  applied  to  each  papule  with  a  finely- 
pointed  glass  or  aluminium  rod  (Dr.  Morell-Mackenzie).  The  caustic 
effect  of  this  application  is  instantaneous.  The  patient  therefore  should 
be  directed  to  wash  his  mouth  with  water  immediately  after  the  applica- 
tion, so  as  to  prevent  any  other  part  of  the  throat  being  burnt  by  contact 
with  the  caustic.  A  combination  of  crgotine  with  tincture  of  iodine  is  also 
efficacious  {ergotine,  grains  xx.;  tinct.  iod.,  /3i-;  glycerine,  to  make  /si.) 
To  be  applied  to  the  pharynx  twice  a  day  with  a  camel-hair-  brush. 

In  all  cases  of  pharyngeal  disease,  every  form  of  spice,  pepper,  mustard, 
and  piquant  food  should  l)o  strictly  prohibited,  and  all  thiids  should  be 
taken  at  a  moderate  temperature. 


ABSCESS  OF  THE  PHARYNX  :  RETROPHARYNGEAL  ABSCESS. 


Latin  Eq.,  Abscessus  Post-pharyngms ;  French  Eq.,  ^5c^s  R6troplmryngwu ; 
German  Eq.,  Retropharyngeal  Abscess  ;  Italian  Eq.,  Ascesso  Betrofaringeo. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  residting  in  a  limited  coUeetion 
ofjnis  in  the  form  of  an  abscess. 

Pathology. — Small  collections  of  pus  occasionally  form  in  the  wall  of 
the  pharynx  as  the  result  of  catarrh,  but  these  are  speedily  evacuated, 
and  are  unattended  -with  danger.    A  more  serious  form  of  abscess,  the 
retropharyngeal  abscess,  occurs  in  children,  generally  as  the  result  of  an 
idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  glandular  structures  of  the  pharynx  of  a  , 
scrofulous  nature,  but  occasionally  as  a  sequel  of  scarlet  fever  or  of  vertebral  j 
caries.   ,  | 
■   The  Symptoms  vary  with  the  situation  of  the  abscess.    When  seated  | 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  there  is  difficulty  of  swallo^ving  and  ( 
breathing,  and  nasal  modification  of  the  voice.    When  seated  lower  down  j 
respiration  is  more  seriously  interfered  -with,  and  dangerous  attacks  of, 
suffocation  are  not  unfrequently  present.    In  very  young  children  tlifi 
disease  is  often  attended  with  general  convulsions.    The  inflammatorj  i 
swelling  may  extend  to  the  sides  of  the  neck,  causing  spasm  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  wry-neck.    These  symptoms  usually  subsifU. 
at  once  on  the  evacuation  of  the  abscess,  but  the  discharge  of  pus  i 
sometimes  so  copious  as  to  cause  instant  suffocation. 

Diagnosis. — Retropharyngeal  abscess  has  to  be  distinguished  from  oAm 
of  the  glottis,  laryngeal  croup,  and  foreig-n  bodies  in  the  larynx.  _  As 
rule  the  physical  examination  of  the  throat  furnishes  the  necessary  criteria 
but  it  is  further  distinguished  from  laryngeal  croup  by  the 
dysphagia  in  the  latter  affection. 
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The  Prognosis  in  idiopathic  abscess  is  favourable  if  the  pus  is  evacuated 
at  an  early  period  of  the  disease ;  when,  however,  there  is  caries  of  the 
vertebra,  the  abscess  is  liable  to  fiU  again,  or  to  burrow  and  form 
obstinate  sinuses. 

Treatment. — It  is  very  rarely  possible  to  prevent  the  formation  of  pus, 
and  the  expedient  usually  demanded  is  a  speedy  opening  of  the  abscess 
at  its  most  depending  part.  Cod-liver  oil  and  other  anti-strumous 
remedies  are  also  imperatively  demanded. 


Section  V. — Treatment  of  Diseases  of  Larynx  and  Phaxiynx 
BY  the  Use  of  Atomised  Fluids, 

The  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  pharynx  and  of  the  larynx  by  the  use  of 
atomised  or  sp'ay-])rocludng  fluids,  in  which  medicated  vapour  and  gases  are 
brought  to  act  upon  the  parts,  has  received  a  great  impetus  since  better 
appliances  have  been  devised  for  using  such  remedial  agents.  The  aim  of 
such  instruments  is  to  atomise  or  pulverise,  or  very  minutely  to  divide  the 
fluid,  by  causing  it  to  be  throAvn  as  a  fine  shower  or  spray,  so  as  to  be 
inhaled  as  such  by  the  patient.  Dr.  Andrew  Clark's  hand-balls,  fitted 
with  Bergoon's  tubes  and  Maunder's  atomiser,  constitute  an  efficient  and 
useful  arrangement  for  applying  fluids  in  this  way  up  the  nostrils,  to  the 
back  of  the  throat,  or  over  the  entrance  to  the  larynx  (Da  Costa).  Dr. 
~"chardson's  Avell-known  instrument  for  the  production  of  local  anaesthesia 
is  also  an  excellent  atomiser  of  fluid,  and  may  be  used  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

"Where  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  topical  application  directly  upon 
the  diseased  part,  these  are  the  most  simple  instruments  that  can  be  used 
without  loss  of  time  by  the  physician ;  but  where  inhalation  simply  of 
p'apoiu:  or  heated  air  variously  medicated  is  all  that  is  required,  nothing 
jean  be  better  than  that  used  by  Dr.  Fergus,  of  Glasgow ;  or  an  improved 
apparatus  for  spray  inhalations  devised  by  Dr.  James  Adams  of  Glasgow. 

Siegle's  apparatus,  and  Dr.  Morell-Mackenzie's  eclectic  inhaler,  and 
,Martindale's  portable  inhaler,  are  all  of  them  useful  and  valuable  instru- 
ments for  inhalation  of  suitable  remedies. 

I  On  this  most  useful  mode  of  treatment  Dr.  Da  Costa  makes  the 
ollowing  observations: — "(1.)  Inhalations  by  means  of  atomised  fluids 
i-re  an  unquestionable  addition  to  our  therapeutic  means ;  but  they  are 
[lothing  but  an  addition,  and  not  a  substitute  for  all  other  treatment, 
p.)  In  most  acute  diseases  of  the  larynx,  and  still  more  so  in  acute  dis- 
jrders  of  the  lungs,  their  value,  save  in  so  far  as  those  of  water  may  tend 
|3  relieve  the  sense  of  distress,  &c.,  and  aid  expectoration,  is  very  doubt- 
lil ;  though  in  some  acute  affections,  such  as  in  oedema  of  the  glottis  and 
pi  croup,  medicated  inhalations  have  strong  claims  to  consideration.  (3.) 
jp  certain  chronic  morbid  states  of  the  larynx,  particularly  those  of  a 
jitarrhal  kind,  and  in  chronic  bronchitis,  they  have  proved  of  great 
jilue.  (4.)  In  the  earlier  stages  of  phthisis,  too,  they  may  be  of  decided 
|;ivantage ;  and  at  any  stage  they  may  be  a  valuable  aid  in  treating  the 
iTnptoms  of  this  malady.  (5.)  Their  influence  on  such  affections  as 
'Wping-cough  and  asthma  is  not   satisfactorily  proved.     (G.)  They 
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furnish  a  decided  and  unexpected  augmentation  of  our  resources  in  the 
treatment  of  pulmonary  hsemorrliage.  (7.)  They  require  care  in  their 
employment ;  and  in  acute  affections  we  should  consider  whether,  as  they 
have  to  be  used  frequently  to  be  of  service,  the  patient's  strength  justifies 
the  disturbance  or  the  annoyance  their  frequent  use  may  cause.  (8.)  In 
any  case,  to  be  of  service,  they  ought  to  be  carried  on  as  a  treatment  with 
a  distinct  object,  and  not  intermittingly  or  spasmodically  resorted  to." 

Table  of  Doses  fm-  Inhalation  (Da  Costa): — (1.)  Alum,  10  to  20  grains, 
to  1  fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water. — Suitable  in  chronic  catarrhal  states 
of  the  pharynx  and  air-tubes,  particularly  in  bronchial  affections  with 
excessive  secretion,  when,  as  in  most  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  respi- 
ratory mucous  membrane,  it  may  be  advantageously  united  with  opium. 
In  a  somewhat  stronger  solution,  30  grains  to  the  ounce,  it  is  useful  in 
pulmonary  hajmorrhage.  As  an  astringent,  it  is  generally  more  of  a  seda- 
tive, and  more  suited  to  conditions  of  irritation  than  tannin  (Fieber). 
(2.)  Tannin,  1  to  20  grains. — Useful  for  the  same  affections  as  alum.  Em- 
ployed in  cases  of  laryngeal  ulceration  and  excrescences,  in  oedema  of  the 
glottis  (Trousseau),  and  in  croup.  Here,  as  well  as  in  pulmonary 
haemorrhages,  it  is  used  in  large  doses.  In  ordinary  cases  of  laryngeal  or 
bronchial  disease,  it  is  well  to  commence  with  a  comparatively  weak  solu- 
tion— 5  grains  to  1  fluid  ounce  of  Avater.  If  the  remedy  occasion  much 
heat  and  dryness,  its  use  should  be  discontinued.  (3.)  Iron  (jmrhloride  of), 
I  to  2  grains. — In  earlier  stages  of  phthisis;  in  chronic  pharyngitis  or 
laryngitis  it  may  be  used  in  a  stronger  form — 3  grains  to  1  fluid  ounce 
of  water.  As  a  Aveak  inhalation,  it  is  useful  in  hysterical  aphonia. 
Stronger  solutions — 2  to  10  grains  to  the  ounce — are  useful  in  pulmonary 
haemorrhage.  In  ordinary  cases  in  which  we  wish  a  non-astringent  salt 
of  iron,  the  lactate,  citrate,  or  phosphate  may  be  also  used,  though  they 
are  not,  on  the  whole,  as  available  as  the  chloride.  (4.)  Nitrate  of  Silver, 
1  to  10  grains. — Is  useful  in  ulcerations  of  pharynx  and  larynx,  and  in 
follicular  pharyngitis.  A  face-shield  is  always  to  be  used.  10  grains  to 
the  ounce  only  to  be  used  in  cases  of  ulceration.  (.5.)  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  1 
to  6  grains. — In  bronchial  catarrh  with  excessive  secretion;  in  aphonia  con- 
nected with  chronic  laryngeal  catarrh.  The  Chloride  of  Zinc  (2  to  5  grains)  I 
is  also  useful  in  the  same  conditions.  (6.)  Chloride  of  Sodium,  5  to  20  gram.l 
— Promotes  expectoration  and  diminishes  sputa ;  employed  in  phthisis.! 
(7.)  Chlorinated  Soda  (Liqiwr  Sodce  Chlminata'),  },  to  1  drachm. — In  broncliitisj 
with  offensive  and  copious  expectoration ;  in  phthisis.  (8.)  Chloride  "J 
Ammonium,  10  to  20  grains. — In  laryngeal  and  bronchial  catarrh,  acuU^ 
as  well  as  chronic,  to  promote  expectoration ;  also  in  capillary  bronchitis 
The  dose  best  borne  is  not  above  10  grains  to  the  ounce.  (9.)  Opiuv 
(watery  extract  of),  \  to  \  a  grain. — In  irritative  coughs,  and  as  ai 
adjunct  to  allay  irritation.  Also  for  its  constitutional  cfiects.  Dose  o 
tincture  of  opium,  3  to  10  drops.  Acetate  of  morphia,  one-twelfth  to  one 
eighth  of  a  grain,  has  been  administered;  but  large  doses  require  muc 
caution.  (10.)  Conium  (fluid  extract  of),  3  8  mmms.— Irritative  couglij 
asthma;  feehng  of  irritation  in  larynx.  (11.)  Hyoscijamus  {fmA  extra(, 
of),  3  ^0  1 0  minims.—  Spasmodic  cough ;  hooping-cough.  One-half  grai  J 
of  the  extract,  gradually  increased;  or  the  tincture  may  be  employed.  (12 
Cannabis  Indica  (tincture  of),  5     10  minims. — In  spasmodic  cough  an^ 
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phthisis.  (13.)  Iodine,  2  to  15  minims  of  the  tincture. — In  chronic  bron- 
chitis, phthisis,  functional  aphonia,  and  hay  asthma.  (14.)  Arsenic  (Liq. 
Arsenicalis),  1  to  20  minims. — Nervous  asthma  (Trousseau).  (15.)  Tar 
Water,  I  to  2  drachms  of  officinal  solution. — In  offensive  secretions  from 
bronchial  tubes ;  in  tuberculosis ;  as  an  antiseptic  in  gangrene  of  lungs. 
(16.)  Tidrpentine,  \  to  1  minims. — In  chronic  bronchitis  Avith  offensive 

j   secretions;  in  bronchorrhoea ;  in  gangrene  of  lungs.    (17.)  Lime  Water, 

1  used  of  officinal  strength,  or  stronger. — In  diphtheria;  in  membranous 
croup.    (18.)  Water,  Distilled. — Cold,  in  pulmonary  haemorrhage;  warm 

i  water  in  asthma;  in  croup;  and  in  bronchitis. 

For  various  other  modes  of  applying  topical  applications  to  the  larynx, 

!!  the  student  is  referred  to  Dr.  Morell-Mackenzie's  work  On  the  Laryngo- 
scope. 


Section  VI. — Diseases  of  the  CEsophagus. 

(ESOPHAGITIS. 

Latin  Eq.,  (Esophagitis ;  French  Eq.,  (Esophagite;  German  Eq.,  Entzun- 
dung  der  Speiserdhre;  Italian  Eq.,  Esofagitide. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  textures  of  the  oesophagus. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — Inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  is  a  rare 
disease.  Morbid  poisons  seem  to  have  little  influence  over  this  portion  of 
the  alimentarj^  canal,  and  atmospheric  vicissitudes  are  seldom  followed  by 
inflammatory  affections  in  it.  The  most  frequent  causes  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  oesophagus  are,  accidentally  drinking  boiling  water;  swallow- 
ing corrosive  liquids,  as  the  mineral  acids;  and  wounds,  most  commonly 
inflicted  in  the  act  of  committing  suicide.  Children  a  few  days  old  are 
sometimes  affected  with  slight  inflammatory  affections  of  the  oesophagus. 

(b.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — Inflammation  is  characterised  by  a  deep  redness 
of  the  part,  generally  terminating  by  resolution,  but  occasionally  followed 
by  separation  of  the  cuticle.  Lymph  may  be  thrown  out.  In  new-born 
children  points  of  lymph  may  be  found  on  the  mucous  membrane,  appa- 
rently an  extension  of  thrush  affecting  the  mouth  and  pharynx.  After 
puberty  inflammation  is  still  more  rare,  but  there  are  some  few  instances. 
Cruveilhier  found  among  the  preparations  of  Dupuytren  a  remarkable 
example  of  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus,  terminating  in  the  formation 
of  a  false  membrane,  which  coated  this  canal  throughout  its  whole  length. 
Abercrombie  also  gives  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  aged  twenty-six,  who 
'  caught  cold,  and  died  in  about  three  weeks.  The  whole  of  the  pharynx 
i  Mas  covered  by  a  loose  adventitious  membrane,  which  extended  over  the 
epiglottis,  and  portions  of  it  were  found  lying  in  small  irregular  masses 
M'ithin  the  larynx  at  the  upper  part.  A  similar  membrane  was  traced 
ttbrough  the  whole  extent  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  oesophagus  quite  to 
lithe  cardiac  orifice. 

1  Ulceration  may  occur  in  the  oesophagus  as  a  result  of  irritant  poisons. 
These  ulcers  in  general  form  on  the  anterior  surface,  and  by  continued 
jextension  they  may  penetrate  the  posterior  surface  of  the  larynx  or  pleura, 
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SO  that  the  patient  may  die  from  the  escape  of  food  into  the  lungs  or 
pleural  cavity.  Occasionally  the  ulceration  takes  place  from  without 
inwards.  The  cicatrices  are  very  apt  to  induce  stricture.  In  cases  of 
poisoning  with  the  mineral  acids,  the  whole  ogsophageal  canal  may  become 
constricted  and  narrowed,  and  the  mucous  membrane  puckered  up  and 
contracted,  so  as  greatly  to  diminish  the  calibre  of  the  canal  generally. 
More  commonly  the  stricture  is  partial,  one  circular  muscular  fibre  perhap.s 
having  been  abnormally  contracted,  and  in  this  state  bound  down  by 
adhesive  inflammation,  diminishing  the  diameter  of  the  canal  at  that  part 
to  at  least  one-half.  Dr.  Baillie  mentions  a  case  in  which,  from  this  cause, 
the  diameter  of  the  03sophagus  was  so  reduced  as  hardly  to  allow  a  garden 
pea  to  pass ;  yet  in  all  other  respects  the  oesophagus  was  healthy. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  oisophagitis  are  almost  entirely  local,  and 
consist  principally  of  pain,  of  dysphagia,  of  the  expectoration  of  a  thick 
viscid  mucus,  and  perhaps  of  vomiting.  Emaciation  follows  the  loss  of 
nutrition,  and  the  patient  ultimately  dies  from  inanition.  Stricture  may 
be  induced  by  the  careless  introduction  of  a  probang. 

Diagnosis. — The  diseases  with  which  lesions  in  the  oesophagus  may  be 
confounded  are  similar  states  of  the  stomach ;  and  the  diagnosis  is  often 
difficult  and  perplexing.  Stricture  may  be  confounded  Avith  the  spasmodic 
alfections  caused  by  an  irritated  state  of  the  lung  or  trachea.  Dr.  T. 
Clifford  Allbutt, of  Leeds,  has  been  the  first  in  this  country  to  direct 

*  This  method  of  auscultation  depends  upon  the  audibility  of  the  swallow  both  iu 
the  neck  and  thorax.    It  is  necessaiy  to  educate  the  ear  upon  a  healthy  subject,  who 
is  requested  to  take  a  mouthful  of  water,  and  to  swallow  it  at  a  signal.    The  operator 
then  places  the  stethoscope  (Sibson's  stethoscope  is  the  best  for  the  pur])Ose,  but  any 
stethoscope  will  do)  first  upon  the  trachea,  anywhere  between  the  hyo'd  hone  and  the 
supraclavicular  fossa.    The  signal  being  given,  the  joatient  now  swallows,  and  as  he 
does  so,  a  very  distinct  resonant  gurgle  is  heard.    This  sound,  which  is  very  loud  at 
the  hyoid  bone  (where  the  water  is,  as  it  were,  slung  through  a  tube  into  the  observer  s 
ear),  becomes  duller  as  the  instrument  is  removed  to  deeper  parts  of  the  neck.  Below 
the  cricoid  cartilage  the  sound  is  more  heavy  or  solid  iu  character,  and  the  morsel  is, 
as  it  were,  shoved  downwards  with  a  whiz.     To  examine  the  lower  part  of  the 
(Esophagus,  the  stethoscope  must  be  carried  down  the  left  side  of  the  spines  of  the  | 
first  eight  dorsal  vertebra.   Here  the  sound  is  still  more  distant,  though  very  distinct,  | 
and  is  like  a  smooth  body  slipping  through  with  a  sort  of  cluck.    By  repeated  observa- 
tions  upon  the  healthy  subject,  the  operator  must  make  himself  thoroughly  famihar  t 
with  the  tone,  with  the  probable  size  of  the  morsel,  with  the  enenjij  of  the  msopharical  I 
contraction,  with  the  rapidity  of  it,  and  also  with  tlie  direction  of  the  morsel.  The 
rapidity  of  the  passage  of  the  morsel  is  ascertained  by  putting  the  stethoscope  over  the 
cardiac  orifice  while  a  finger  is  placed  upou  the  larynx.    The  moment  of  commencing  | 
deglutition  is  kno\\ii  precisely  by  the  rise  of  the  larynx  ;  the  moment  of  its  completion  ' 
is  recognised  by  the  ear.     The  rate  of  the  swallow  is  generally  slower  in  weakly  , 
persons  at  all  times,  and  in  healthy  persons  after  a  long  meal.    The  direction  of  the  . 
■swallow  may  be  reversed,  as  in  regurgitation.    In  this  case  the  gulped  fluid  eddies,  as  ■ 
it  were,  in  a  funnel,  with  a  prolonged  resonant  gurgle  ;  or  the  direction  of  the  swallow  ■ 
maybe  diverted,  as  where  the  esophagus  is  perforated,  and  the  matters  escape  into  ■ 
the  pleural  cavity  or  larynx.    Hamburger  had  more  than  one  case  of  the  kind;  and  he 
prepared  Dr.  Allbutt  to  recognise  this  condition,  which  was  quite  easy  when  one  was 
thus  forewarned.    The  small  quantity  of  diverted  fluid  passed  through  the  chink  lu  j 
the  oesophagus  -svith  a  kind  of  sizzing  murmur.    Pijopnemnothorax  was  present  as  a  j 
consequence,  and  there  was  thereby  a  metallic  quality  added  to  the  tone.    Or,  ^j"^®  ' 
the  swallow  still  runs  in  the  tube,  it  may  be  heard  to  cross  the  vertebral  column,  and  to 
appear  on  the  right  side  only,  for  a  greater  or  less  distance.   Hamburger  relates  a  cose  . 
of  this  kind,  in  which  it  was  found,  after  death,  that  the  cesophagus  had  iee«  J>««/«''J ' 
over  by  an  aneurism  of  the  descending  aorta.    The  swallow  w^as  in  no  way  mterterei  | 
■with,  so  that  U  seems  desirable  to  auscultate  the  cesophagus  as  a  routine  in  cases  o/  , 
suspected  aneurism  of  the  descending  aorta.     The  energy  of  the  swallow  must  i 
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attention  to  auscultation  of  the  oesophagus  as  a  means  of  diagnosis, 
suggested  by  some  i^apers  of  Hamburger  (CEsteireicMsche  Medkin  Jahrbucher, 
for  1867-8-9). 

Prognosis. — Simple  cesophagitis  is  probably  often  recovered  from,  as  is 
seen  after  wounds  of  the  throat  partially  dividing  the  oesophagus;  but 
the  chronic  forms  of  inflammation  may  lay  the  foundation  of  disease 
leading  to  the  ultimate  death  of  the  patient.  Ulceration  extending  into 
the  thoracic  or  pericardial  cavity  has  been  in  all  cases  fatal. 

Treatment  of  o&sopliagitis  is  by  small  local  bleedings,  by  warm  cataplasms 
to  the  neck,  and  by  moderately  acting  on  the  bowels.  In  the  treatment 
of  the  more  chronic  forms  some  sedative  is  essential.  There  is  always 
some  danger,  in  the  use  of  the  probang,  of  rupturing  the  canal,  or  of 
causing  an  ulcer.  When  the  case  is  hopeless,  from  the  small  quantity  of 
aliment  Avhich  reaches  the  stomach,  life  may  yet  be  prolonged  by  enemata 
of  soups,  milk,  egg,  wine,  or  other  nutritious  fluid  matters.  The  question 
of  an  artificial  opening  into  the  oesophagus  or  the  stomach  may  have  to 
be  considered. 


Section  VII. — Eelation  of  the  Abdominal  Viscera  to  the 
Walls  of  the  Abdomen. 

The  regions  into  which  the  abdomen  is  usually  divided  by  lines  are 
like  those  of  the  thorax,  already  described,  quite  arbitrary ;  and  Figs.  19, 
20,  22,  already  given  (p.  530,  ante),  are  referred  to  here ;  likewise  the  descrip- 
[  tion  given  at  p.  529,  as  to  the  fixed  skeleton  points  which  determine  the 
I'direction  of  these  lines,  and  the  regions  mapped  out  by  them. 
I    The  vertical  lines  which  have  reference  to  the  abdomen  are  five  in 
number,  and  rim  as  follow  : — (1.)  From  the  insertion  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
ill  the  external  tubercle  of  the  pubes,  to  the  acromial  extremity  of  the 
clavicle  (right  and  left  side);  (2.)  from  the  posterior  boundary  of  the 
jaxiUa  (the  inferior  edge  of  laiissiraiis  dor  si)  to  that  point  of  the  crest  of  the 
ileum  on  which  it  falls  vertically.  Fig.  20  (right  and  left  side) ;  (3.)  along 
'the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  from  the  sacrum  to  the  nape  of  the 

ineck  (Fig.  23).  The  transverse  lines  indicate  horizontal  planes  : — (1.)  On  the 
nsidered  apart  from  its  raplditij.  In  cases  of  dilated  oesophagus,  the  fluid  may  pass 
e  tube  quickly  enough  ;  but  the  absence  of  energy  of  contraction  is  known  by  the 
mt  of  grasp.  The  fluid  passes  down  the  tube  with  a  squirting  or  running  sound,  not 
though  slung  in  a  i^iece.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  obstruction  at 
^  e  cardiac  orifice,  the  accumulation  of  mucus  may,  and  often  does,  modify  or  prevent 
ithe  usual  sounds  for  some  five  or  six  inches  above  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The  tone  of 
'he  swallow  is  changed  in  quality  by  the  presence  of  rough  ulcers  and  the  like  on  the 
pner  surface  of  the  tube,  so  that  it  becomes  deadened  ;  though  the  more  common  and 
lucre  easily  known  result  is  the  2»'olongation  of  the  morsel,  which,  more  than  all  other 
iianges,  catches  the  ear.  Almost  all  changes  in  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube  may 
)e  regarded  as  diminutions  of  its  calibre,  and  as  checks  to  its  peristalsis  ;  so  that, 
I'Vhere  disease  exists,  be  it  ulcer,  be  it  contraction,  be  it  tumor,  we  hear  there  a  slachen- 
I"?  of  the  rate  at  which  the  morsel  is  slung  downwards,  and  a  prolongation  of  the 
\norsel  itself.  It  tails  off  and  slackens  as  it  j^asses  by.  If  the  strictui-e  be  tighter,  the 
;riorsel,  when  it  reaches  the  spot,  eddies  through  with  a  creak,  or  even  with  a  squeak, 
f  the  stricture  be  tighter  still,  we  hear  the  resonant  regurgitation.  Spasmodic 
'ysphagia  of  a  nervous  nature  causes  no  stethoscopic  disturbances  {Brit.  Med.  Journ., 
'H.  2,  1875). 
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point  of  the  xyphoid  cartilage;  (2.)  on  the  last  short  ribs;  (3.)  on  the  an- 
terior superior  spinous  process  of  the  ileum  on  each  side ;  (4.)  on  the  upper 
margin  of  the  os  pubis.    These  map  out  the  abdominal  walls  into  thirteen 
regions,  of  which  five  are  anterior,  four  are  lateral  (two  on  each  side),  and 
four  are  posterior.   The  anterior  regions  are  epigastric  (No.  4  on  the  figures), 
imbilical  (No.  5),  hypogastric  (No.  6),  right  and  left  inguinal  (No.  11). 
The  lateral  regions  comprehend  the  right  and  left  hjpochondriac  (No.  9), 
the  right  and  left  iliac  (No.  10).    The  posterior  regions  embrace  the  inferior 
dorsal  on  the  right  and  left  (No.  15),  the  right  and  left  lumbar  (No.  16). 
The  best  idea  of  the  contents  of  these  regions  is  obtained  by  defining  first 
the  limits  of  the  liver.    It  fills  the  right  hypochondriac  region  (No.  9,  Figs.  20 
and  22),  filling  up  the  concavity  of  the  diaphragm;  and  it  is  almost 
completely  concealed  by  the  arch  of  the  ribs.    A  part  of  the  left  lobe 
projects  into  the  epigastric  region  (No.  4,  Figs.  20  and  22)  and  left  hypo- 
chondriac.   It  also  projects  upwards  into  the  infra-ayillary  region  (No.  8, 
I'igs.  20  and  22),  where  it  is  separated  from  the  thoracic  wall  by  the  thin 
lower  margin  of  the  right  lung.    Its  upper  margin  is  on  a  line  nearly  with 
the  level  of  the  nipple,  about  the  fifth  intercostal  .?pace — less  frequently 
beneath  the  fifth  rib.    In  the  perpendicular  axillary  line  its  margin  is 
about  the  seventh  intercostal  space — seldom  under  the  seventh  rib ;  close 
to  the  vertebral  column  its  margin  is  in  the  tenth  intercostal  space — less 
frequently  in  the  ninth  (Frerichs).     At  the  median  line  the  upper 
boundary  of  the  liver  cannot  usually  be  distinguished  from  the  lower 
margin  of  the  heart.    It  is  best  made  out  by  drawing  a  straight  line  from 
the  point  of  contact  of  the  right  margin  of  the  cardiac  dulness  with  the 
up25er  boundary  of  the  liver  to  the  apex  of  the  cardiac  dulness  on  the  left 
(Conradi,  Frerichs,  Vol.  I.,  p.  30).    Percussion  of  the  liver  after  a  meal 
is  to  be  avoided ;  and  any  obstinate  constipation  or  accumulations  of  gas 
which  may  be  present  must  be  removed  before  percussion.    In  the 
epigastric  and  left  hypochondriac  regions  lies  the  stomach.    The  umbilical 
region  is  crossed  by  the  transverse  colon,  passing  from  right  to  left  a  httle 
above  the  umbilicus.    The  convolutions  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum  occupy 
the  umbilical  and  hypogastric  regions.    The  large  intestines  surrounding  the 
convolutions  of  the  lesser  intestines  occupy  the  iliac  and  lumbar  regions  on 
each  side.     The  kidneys  are  equally  shared  between  the  infra-scapular 
(No.  14,  Figs.  21  and  23)  and  the  inferior  dorsal  regions  (No.  15,  Figs. 
21  and  23).    The  spleen  in  its  greater  bulk  is  in  the  same  region  on  the  • 
left  side.  | 

Section  VIII. — Methods  of  Exploring  the  Abdomen.  : 

These  are  principally  three — namely,  inspection,  manual  examination 
{palpation),  and  percussion.     (See  also  page   26,  Vol.  I.)    Inspeciton  i 
furnishes  information  relative  to  size,  form,  and  movement;  and  such  infor-  i 
mation  ought  always  to  be  acquired  when  the  chest,  as  well  as  the  i 
abdomen,  are  both  exposed  simultaneously  in  a  good  light,  the  patient  I 
being  jirotected  from  cold  hy  a  previous  regulation  of  temperature  in  a 
room  suited  for  the  purpose  of  such  an  examination.    The  eyes  of  the 
patient  ought  to  be  directed  away  from  the  examiner.    Palpation  furnishes  j 
information  relative  to  position,  size,  consistence,  elasticity,  spontaneous  i 
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movement  or  mobility,  and  the  presence  of  vibrations  which  may  reach 
the  surface.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  hand,  v^hen  applied,  should 
not  be  cold.  Percussion  furnishes  information  relative  to  the  comparative 
solidity  of  regions,  and  thereby  indicates  the  condition  of  the  organ 
immediately  below  the  seat  of  percussion. 

The  chief  objects  to  be  held  in  view  in  exploration  of  the  abdomen  are 
the  following: — To  ascertain — (1.)  its  form  and  size;  (2.)  its  degree  of 
tension  or  solidity;  (3.)  its  temperature;  (4.)  sensibility  or  tenderness 
over  any  part;  (5.)  the  presence  or  absence  of  tumor  in  or  amongst  the 
viscera;  (6.)  the  presence  or  absence  of  fluids  in  the  peritoneal  sac;  (7.) 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  intestinal  contents.  The  following  points 
should  also  be  made  a  note  of: — (1.)  The  apparent  age  as  related  to  the- 
real  age  of  the  patient.  (2.)  Complexion  and  physiognomy.  (3.)  The 
existence  of  glandular  swellings,  ulcers,  or  varicose  veins.  (4.)  Results  of 
examination  by  rectum  and  vagina.  (5.)  The  existence  of  fluid,  free  or 
encysted.  (6.)  Microscopic  examination  of  such  fluid  removed  by  tapping 
or  otherwise.  A  great  addition  to  our  knowledge  has  been  made  in  the 
diagnosis  of  malignant  tumors  of  the  ovary,  and  of  malignant  peritonitis, 
by  Dr.  James  Foulis,  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Knowsley 
Thornton,  of  London.  They  both  describe  characteristic  groups  of  large 
pear-shaped,  round,  or  oval  cells  containing  a  granular  material,  with  one 
or  several  large  clear  nuclei,  with  nucleoli  and  a  number  of  transparent 
globules  or  vacuoles  {Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  July  20,  1878). 


Section  IX. — Relative  Weight,  Measurement,  Bulk,  and  Specific 
Gravity  of  the  Solid  Viscera  of  the  Abdomen. 

Weight. — The  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  spleen,  and  the  pancreas  are  the 
organs  which  require  special  notice  here;  and  in  order  to  obtain  positive 
I  data  for  the  solution  of  many  questions  regarding  their  pathology,  it  is 

i necessary  to  know  the  relative  weight  of  these  viscera. 
The  Weight  of  the  Liver  ranges  in  the  adult  from  fifty  to  sixty  ounces 
(avoird.) — i.e.,  from  800  to  960  drachms. 

1  According  to  the  experience  of  Frerichs,  the  relative  weight  of  the 
iliver  in  healthy  individuals  may  vary  from  to  of  the  body;  and 
ill  adults  it  fluctuates  between  ^'^^  to-  louring  the  period  of 
[greatest  growth  of  the  body,  the  liver  does  not  become  enlarged  in  a 
Imanner  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  the  entire  body;  and  its  dimi- 
iniition  in  old  age  is  for  the  most  part  in  advance  of  that  of  the  body. 
Its  substance  in  this  respect,  therefore,  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
iiuscular  tissue  of  the  heart;  for  whilst  the  heart  increases  progressively 
ip  to  an  advanced  age  (BizoT,  Boyd),  the  mass  of  the  liver  diminishes 
Frerichs,  Boyd);  and  in  old  age,  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  senile 
|i.trophy  of  the  organ. 

The  weight  of  the  spleen  in  the  adult  ranges  from  foxir  to  ten  ounces 
avoird.)— I.e.,  from  64  to  160  drachms.  The  weight  in  malarious 
ypertroph/  has  risen  as  high  as  eighteen,  twenty,  and  forty  pounds, 
jt  has,  in  some  conditions  of  atrophy,  weighed  not  more  than  half  an 
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ounce.    The  weight  in  relation  to  the  body  is  as  1  to  350  or  400  up  to 
forty  years  of  age,  and  as  age  advances  as  1  to  700. 

The  loeight  of  the  Udnetjs  ranges  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  and  a  half 
ounces  each;  the  left  being  about  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  heavier  than  the 
right;  and  the  weight  of  both  together,  in  proportion  to  the  body,  is  as  1 
to  ,240. 

Measurements. — (1.)  The  liver  measures  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  from  j 
side  to  side,  six  to  seven  inches  from  front  to  back,  and  about  three  and  J 
a  half  inches  thick  at  posterior  and  thickest  part  of  right  lobe.  (2.)  The 
spleen  measures  about  five  inches  in  length,  three  and  a  half  inches  from 
front  to  posterior  edge,  and  one  and  a  half  inch  thick.  (3.)  The  kidmys 
■each  measure  about  four  inches  in  length,  two  inches  in  width,  and  one 
inch  in  thickness,  the  left  being  generally  a  little  longer  and  thinner  than 
the  right. 

Bulk  (represented  by  cubic  inches  of  water  displaced): — (1.)  Liver, 
average  bulk  from  88  cubic  inches  (Krause)  to  100  cubic  inches  (Beale). 
(2.)  Spleen,  average  bulk,  9f  to  15  cubic  inches  (Krause).    (3.)  Kidneys,  \ 
average  bulk,  about  12  cubic  inches  each.  i 

Specific  Weight  or  Gravity. — (1.)  The  liver  ranges  from  1 '050  to  TOGO  j 
(Krause);  and  in  fatty  degeneration  1 '030,  or  less.  (2.)  Spleen,  about  j 
1-060.    (3.)  Ividneys,  about  1-050. 


Section  X. — Diseases  of  the  Peritoneum, 
peritonitis. 

Latin  Eq.,  Peritonitis;  French  Eq.,  PiritonUe ;  Gerbian  Eq.,  Bauh- 
fellentziindung ;  Italian  Eq.,  Peritonitide. 

Definition. — An  inflammaiion  of  the  serous  membrane  lining  the  cavUy  of 
the  abdomen,  and  covering  the  viscera  contained  in  that  cavity. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  may  mam- 
f est  itself  as  a  secondary  affection  during  the  course  of  some  specific  disease,  j 
such  as  malarial  fevers,  scarlet  fever.  Bright s  disease,  scrofula,  and  the  like ;  j 
as  the  extension  of  some  irritative  process,  or  by  jJerfm-ation ;  it  may  also  i 
be  produced  by  hepatitis,  splenitis,  enteritis;  by  cancerous,  typhoid,  and  iubereulur  ; 
deposits  in  the  subperitoneal  tissue.    Intussusception  or  strangulation  of  the  | 
intestine,  hernia,  inflammation  or  abscess  of  mesenteric  glands,  ulcera-  ; 
tion  (typhoid  or  tubercular)  of  the  bowels,  the  biu'sting  of  an  abscess,  i 
or  of  an  aneurismal  tumor  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  are  also  occasional 
causes.    Mechanical  violence,  as  the  kick  of  a  horse,  a  penetrating  wound,  i 
the  operation  for  hernia,  lithotomy,  ovariotomy,  laparotomy,  or  of  paracen- 
tesis, are  occasional  causes  regarded  as  traumatic.    Errors  of  diet  and  drmk, 
especially  frequent  intoxication,  are  also  causes.    The  disease  termed  gin  ' 
colic  is  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.    Sudden  and  great 
changes  of  temperature  are  also  causes,  especially  in  women  at  the  period 
of  menstruation.    Chilcb-en  may  die  of  peritonitis  after  fevers ;  but  the 
disease  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty.    ^  omen  i 
appear  to  die  more  frequently  from  it  than  men;  and  this  greater  liabuity 
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to  peritonitis  in  tlie  female  arises,  perhaps,  from  the  great  sympathy 
between  the  uterus  and  the  i^eritoneum — a  sympathy  which  is  strongly 
marked,  not  only  at  the  time  of  parturition,  but  also  at  the  periods  of  men- 
struation. At  the  former  period,  puerperal  peritonitis  often  becomes 
contagious  among  the  parturient  females.  Its  existence  as  a  primary 
alfection,  like  pleurisy,  is  generally  ignored.  But  there  is  a  class  of  cases 
which  may  be  described  as  forms  of  idiopathic  peritonitis  in  wliich  effusion 
suddenly  occurs  into  the  peritoneum  analogous  to  cases  of  latent  pleurisy 
{Dr.  George  Johnson  and  Mr.  K.  H.  Meade,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  Sept.  16 
and  23,  1876).  These  cases  mostly  arise  from  cold.  They  are  generally 
subacute,  and  often  latent;  in  this  respect  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  latent  forms  of  pleurisy  not  uncommon  in  children  and  young  persons. 
An  infective  form  of  peritonitis  is  also  met  with  in  the  puerperal  state, 
and  as  a  sequence  of  purulent  pleuritis.  It  occasionally  occurs  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  passage  of  infective  material  from  the  pleural  cavity  along 
the  lymphatics  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  peritoneum.  "Pus  sometimes 
makes  a  passage  through  the  diaphragm.  This  either  happens  in  a  diffuse 
and  acute  manner,  and  sets  up  an  acute  and  invariably  rapidly  fatal  peri- 
tonitis, altogether  analogous  to  the  purulent,  usually  double-sicled  pleurisies, 
which  also  result  from  the  extension  of  the  puralent  inflammation  through 
the  lymphatics  of  the  dia2:)hragm  in  purulent  puerperal  peritonitis" 
(Zibmssen's  Cyclop.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  Q'lQ ;  .Burney  Yeo). 

(6.)  Mm~bid  Anatomy. — The  peritoneum,  like  the  pericardium  and  pleura 
Hg.  v.,  pp.  589,  773),  is  liable  to  inflammation,  either  acute  or  chronic. 
Acute  inflammation  begins  in  the  connective  fibrous  tissue,  which  becomes 
1  red  and  injected,  with  germination  of  its  elements.  At  length  the  same 
phenomena  pervade  the  serous  membrane  itself,  when  free  exudation  occurs, 
either  as  a  fibrinous  material  or  as  a  serous  fluid,  with  or  without  pus-cor- 
puscles. The  colour  of  the  peritoneum  when  ir.. flamed  is  a  bright  arterial 
scarlet  hue  from  the  intensity  of  vascularisation.  At  first  it  is  dotted 
■with  a  number  of  small  red  points,  which  become  confluent,  forming  streaks 
land  patches,  Avhicli  m  their  turn  coalesce ;  or  a  small  central  nucleus  of 
inflammation  may  form  and  spread,  till  the  whole  extent  of  the  peritoneum 
is  one  bright  red  colour.  It  is  geuerally  most  marked  where  the  coils  of 
intestine  touch  and  adhere.  Some  interstitial  growth  accompanies  this 
diffuse  inflammation,  so  that  the  peritoneum  loses  its  transparency  and  is 
ithickened.  When  redness  does  not  exist,  opacity  may  hQ  the  only  evidence 
;of  the  previous  peritonitis.  The  consistence  of  the  subperitoneal  tissue 
iiud  muscidar  coat  of  the  intestines  is  greatly  impaired.  Tliey  are  easily 
liacerable,  so  that  the  peritoneum  may  be  detached  in  considerable  portions; 
'-^nd  the  intestine  readily  tears.  This  inflammation  may  terminate  by 
I'esolution,  or  it  may  advance  to  the  eff'usion  of  serum,  which  may  not 
pxceed  a  few  ounces.  Occasionally  it  is  so  large  as  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the 
libdomen,  and  constitutes  inflammatory  dropsy.  The  exudation  may  be  of 
|lie  fibrinous  type,  when  coagulation  in  soft  masses  and  flakes  tends  to 
|»ccur;  or  the  opposed  surfaces  may  be  glued  and  matted  together  by  firmer 
fymph.  In  some  cases  the  fluid  predominates,  and  gelatinous-like  masses 
jre  loose  in  the  serum;  or  they  are  of  such  consistence  and  extent  as  to 
iPrm  a  membrane,  covering  the  entire  surface  of  the  abdominal  walls  as 
fi^ell  as  of  the  intestines.    The  period  at  which  organisation  of  the  lymph 
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may  begin,  Mr.  Hunter  determined  to  be  about  twenty-four  hours  after 
irritation  was  set  up.  Pus  may  form  to  a  few  ounces,  or  to  many  pints, 
or  it  may  even  fill  the  whole  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  exudation 
may  be  purulent  or  mixed  with  blood,  as  in  those  forms  which  depend  on 
blood-poisons,  especially  puerperal  cases.  The  different  acute  inflamma- 
tions have  sometimes  been  described  as  succeeding  each  other;  but  all  these 
different  forms  may  co-exist  in  different  parts  of  the  peritoneum  at  the 
same  time.  Certain  parts  of  the  peritoneum  are  more  liable  to  inflamma- 
tion than  others,  as  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  the  right  iliac 
fossa,  the  surface  of  the  small  intestine,  and  in  females  the  broad  ligaments, 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  the  parts  immediately  adjoining  them,  as  also  the 
space  covering  the  rectum  and  bladder.  The  parts  the  most  rarely  affected 
are  those  covering  the  stomach,  bladder,  omentum,  and  the  mesentery.  The 
liability  of  different  parts  of  the  peritoneum  to  inflammation  seems  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  liability  of  the  organs  it  covers  to  become  diseased; 
and  these  partial  inflammations  are  the  result  of  continuity  from  these 
diseased  parts.  The  tendency  to  peritonitis  is  much  greater  in  persons 
affected  with  scrofula,  morbus  Brightii,  and  other  exhausting  diseases,  as 
well  as  in  women  at  the  menstrual  periods,  than  in  healthy  persons.  In 
the  idiopathic  and  latent  forms  of  peritonitis  the  inflammatory  process  seems 
to  be  principally  or  entirely  confined  to  the  parietal  parts. 

The  forms  of  peritonitis  to  be  distinguished  are  : — (a.)  3Ietro-peritmitis, 
or  puerperal  peritonitis,  generally  infective,  in  which  the  products  are  of  the 
most  virulent  septic  character;  (5.)  Chronic  peritonitis;  (c.)  Suppurative 
peritonitis;  (d.)  Tubercular  per itmiitis ;  (e.)  Adhesive  peritonitis ;  (f.)  Idiopathic 
or  latent  forms  ;  to  which  may  be  added  (g.)  Encysted  inflammatory  products 
and  local  adhesions  of  the  parts  opposed  to  each  other — forms  which  indi- 
cate a  local  source  of  irritation  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  inflammation. 
The  local  varieties  are  named  after  the  part  affected,  as  parietal,  hepatic,  or 
splenic. 

Symptoms. — Peritonitis  maybe  acute  or  chronic,  partial  or  general,  and 
latent  or  obvious.    It  may  be  ushered  in  by  shivering  and  fever;  but  in 
many  cases  there  are  no  preliminary  symptoms,  its  onset  being  at  once  sud- 
den, and  well  marked.    Peritonitis  from  perforation  of  the  intestine  or 
stomach  is  characterised  by  the  suddenness  and  intensity  of  pain,  often  referred 
to  a  particular  region ;  but  the  whole  abdomen  soon  becomes  painful  to  pres- 
sure.   The  pain  is  constant,  exquisite,  and  leads  to  such  lowering  of  the 
heart's  action  that  death  may  rapidly  follow  by  asthenia,  preceded  by  the  ^ 
most  marked  symptoms  of  collapse.    If  acute  peritonitis  should  not  termi-  j 
nate  by  resolution,  but  by  effusion  of  serum  or  of  Ijrmph,  the  patient  suffers  ^ 
a  severe  local  pain,  increased  on  pressure.    He  lies  on  his  back,  fearing  to  ^ 
move,  with  a  pale  or  flushed  face,  expressive  of  great  suffering  and  anxiety., 
His  pulse  is  from  90  to  120,  and  peculiar  as  an  inflammatory  pulse;  for 
in  proportion  as  it  is  frequent,  so  is  it  small,  sharp,  wiry,  or  thread-like. 
The  tongue  is  coated,  and  the  bowels  are  constipated.    The  presence  o 
serum  may  be  determined  by  fluctuation,  or  by  percussion  in  some  parts 
If  lymph  exist,  a  rubbing  sound  may  be  heard  under  the  stethoscop< 
when  the  abdominal  movements  of  respiration  are  not  suppressed. 
course  of  acute  peritonitis  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  ten  or  fourteei 
days ;  and  when  it  terminates  in  effusion  of  pus,  the  pain  in  the  abdome) 
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is  of  the  severest  Iciiui  Tlie  patient  lies  on  his  back,  with  his  logs  drawn 
up  and  bent,  so  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles.  By  fixing  his  ]H>l\  is 
he  endeavours  to  keep  the  abdomen  still ;  ho  is  restless,  and  unable  to 
bear  the  slightest  pressure,  not  even  the  weight  of  a  shoot.  He  is 
incessantly  tossing  his  arms  about.  His  pulso  is  excessively  small  anil 
rapid,  varying  from  l;^0  to  150,  while  ho  may  be  distressingly  att'ecteil 
by  retelling  and  vomiting.  These  symptoms  may  continue  without  inter- 
mission for  tM'enty-four,  forty-eight,  seventy-two,  or  more  hours ;  when, 
with  or  without  some  previous  shivering,  pus  is  formed,  and  the  pain, 
from  being  agonising,  is  bearable.  But  this  subsidence  of  pain  is  not 
followed  by  any  amendment ;  on  the  contrary,  alarming  collapse  succeeds, — 
a  cold  clammy  sweat  brealcs  out  over  the  body,  while  hiccup,  and  a  pulse 
hourly  increasing  in  frinjuency,  proclaim  the  entire  hopelessness  of  the 
patient's  surviving  beyond  a  few  hours.  "When  acitfe  pcntonUis  w  local 
(confined,  for  instance,  to  the  surface  of  the  liver  or  other  organ)  tlie  pain 
is  often  limited  to  that  part,  while  other  symptoms  vary  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  nll'eetion  ;ind  the  drgau  whoso  covering  is  aflfectcd.  If 
about  the  rectal  and  wsiral  rt^^ion  the  calls  for  micturition  may  be 
frequent.  Chroii/r  peritonitis  often  takes  place  without  any  great  aminmt 
of  sutforing.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  alnlominal  soreness  and  uneasiness, 
with  a  full  but  sometimes  rapid  pulse.  Tiie  intestines  may  ))e  glued 
together,  and  sometimes  pus  has  been  found,  Milhout  (he  jiatient 
suft'cring  more  than  in  ascites.  When  chro)iii-  /x  riliuiilis  is  pai  tial,  as  of 
(he  liver  or  spleen,  the  patient  may  exiierience  a  di  a^^iiig  pain,  increased 
by  a  change  of  position,  arising  fnnn  (he  |iai'ls  ln'ini;-  at(aelied  by  adhesions. 
In  the  latoii  cnscs,  enlargement  of  tiie  abdomen  may  be  the  tirst  symptom 
to  attract  attention.  Tympanitic  distension  is  often  extreme.  The 
abdominal  resjiirator}'  movements  may  be  quite  suppressed. 

Diagnosis. — The  pain  being  inereased  on  pressure,  and  the  pulse  rapid, 
with  general  uneasiness  and  e\'idenl.  danger  of  the  ^latient,  peritonitis  is 
thus  readily  distinguished  from  eolie.  Its  salient  points  of  ililVerenec  from 
mterilis  will  be  noticed  under  that  head.  It  is  the  iilin/ialliir  and  Lttcnt 
forms  of  peritonitis  whieli  are  so  dithcult  to  recognise.  They  ahnost 
always  occur  in  adults,  and  (^(fusion  of  tluid  is  rapid.  They  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  tubercular  forms  of  peritonitis  which  commonly  occur 
in  children,  are  very  chronic  in  their  character,  and  very  intractable  (R. 
H.  Mkade).  They  are  also  to  be  distinguished  from  the  intractable  cases 
of  ascites  due  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  (Dr.  Oi'.o.  -Uuinson). 

Prognosis.  —  (n:icnU  peritonitis  is  usually  fatal,  the  njijiroach  of  death 
hoing  indicated  by  the  symptoms  of  collajjse,  w  ith  a.  rapid,  feeble,  and 
irregular  pulse.  I'tirtiiil  or  local  pcritoiiitif:,  Iraiiiiiatic,  often  terminates  with- 
out impairing  the  gcMiei'al  health  ;  and  we  may  find  extensive  adhesions  of 
thehvcr  without  any  marked  symptoms,  as  well  as  limited  oi)aciti(>s  of  the 
membrane.  Where  the  structure  of  the  peritoneum  is  thic  kened  or  other- 
wise impaired,  the  patient  may  recover;  but  generally  he  lelapses  and  dies 
of  drop.sy.  Every  attack  of  acuto  peritonitis  is  of  grave  imjiort,  and  when 
jms  is  oftused  it  is  generally  fatal ;  neither  will  the  patient  \ike\y  recover 
if  the  peritonitis  is  caused  by  subperitoneal  tubercles,  typhoid  or  c;mcor- 
ous  lesions.  Great  dyspniva  with  typhoid  symptoms,  or  low  nervous 
pneumonia,  are  unfavourable  signs. 
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The  Treatment  of  acute  peritonitis  must  be  active  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  pain,  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  and  intensity  of  the  inflammar 
tory  fever,  which  is  marked  by  the  peculiar  depressing  influence  of  the 
inflammation  of  the  heart's  action.    In  mild  cases,  when  the  pain  is  beau- 
able,  the  pulse  steady  and  under  100,  hventy  leeches  over  the  abdomen, 
followed  by  ^varm  fomentations,  with  the  administration  of  opium  in  fre- 
quently repeated  grain  doses,  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  treatment.  Leeches 
applied  to  the  abdomen  is  the  only  method  of  lilood-letting  likely  to  be 
useful,  and  a  poultice  may  be  required  afterwards  to  encourage  the  bleeding 
in  sthenic  cases.    But  where  the  disease  is  due  to  blood-poisoning,  consti- 
tutional states  of  ill-health,  or  to  the  puerperal  state,  blood-letting  by  leeches 
is  injurious.   In  the  severer  forms  the  first  indication  is  to  relieve  pain.  The 
stomach  may  be  unable  to  retain  food;  and  vomiting  may  be  present 
Under  such  circumstances  great  benefit  maj''  follow  the  injection  jjcr  rectum 
of  a  pint  of  strong  meat  soup  slowly  thrown  up  in  three  successive  portions. 
After  about  three  hours'  relief  of  pain,  a  fresh  new  injection  of  soup  is 
to  be  given,  Avhen  the  same  relief  to  pain  will  follow,  the  pulse  falling 
from  (say)  124  to  104.    Small  quantities  of  broth  and  Avine  may  then  be 
borne  by  the  stomach,  administered  every  two  hoiu-s  (Dr.  Anstie) 
Action  of  the  hoivels  should  be  prevented  for  several  days.    Opium  should 
be  given  in  doses  of  one  to  two  grains,  repeated  as  often  as  its  efieds 
subside — generally  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours.    Morphia  may 
be  given  in  repeated  doses  of  a  quarter  to  half  a  grain.  Morphia 
combined  with  chloroform,  as  in  the  formula  for  chloromorjMne  or 
chlorodync,  will  be  found  useful  in  allaying  pain.     It  is  not  proven 
that  calomel   (inducing   mercurialism)  has  any   curative   tendency  in 
peritonitis.    It  has  been  j^rescribed  traditionally ;  but  the  esi)erience  of 
Dr.  Taylor  regarding  mercury  in  pericarditis,  as  well  as  of  other  physicians 
regarding  the  influence  of  mercury  generally  in  the  cure  of  these  mflam- 
mations,  tends  to  discard  it  from  our  methods  of  cure  in  such  affections. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  idiopathic  and  latent  forms,  Mr.  Meade  has  found  mercury 
the  best  remedy.    In  the  purely  latent  forms  he  prescribes  small  doses  of 
the  bichloride  with  some  demulcent.    One-twentieth  of  a  grain  three  times 
a-day  is  suflacient.    It  may  be  continued  for  two  or  three  weeks  or  more. 
In  the  more  acute  cases  he  directs  the  abdomen  to  be  covered  with  diluie 
onercurial  ointment  spread  thicldy  upon  lint ;  and  he  generally  finds  that  the 
ascitic  fluid  begins  to  be  absorbed  as  soon  as  the  mercury  slightly  affects 
the  system.     Fomentations  and  water  compresses  are  to  be  diligently 
employed  on  the  same  i)rinciple  as  described  under  Enteric  Fever,  VoL  I, 
p.  623.     Digitalis,  with  other  diuretics,  may  assist  the  cure.    In  the 
more  chronic  forms,  where  the  abdomen  has  become  distended,  it  is  some- 
times desirable  to  let  off  the  fluid  by  tapping ;  after  wliich  remedies  act 
more  readily,  and  generally  prevent  the  return  of  the  eff"usion.   Diuretics  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  acetate  of  p)otass,  and  sqidlls,  also  help  to  effect  the  removal  i 
of  fluid.    The  entire  abdomen  may  be  covered  Avith  cold  compresses,  ana 
renewed  every  ten  minutes ;  but  Avarm  cataplasms  are  better  borne  than  i 
cold  compresses  by  many  patients  (Niemeyer).    In  chronic  peritonitis  I 
liavc  found  iodide  of  potassium,  combined  Avith  alkalies,  most  useful,  together  ^ 
Avith  inunction  of  the  abdomen  Avith  the  iodine  or  Uniodide  of  mercury  omt- 
ment.    Acute  peritonitis  has  been  treated  by  quinine  alone,  in  large  an 
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repeated  doses,  by  M.  Beau,  at  the  Hopital  de  la  Charite.  The  remedy 
IS  given  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to  thirty  grains  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  When  the  abdomen  can  bear  pressure,  a  flannel  roller  should  be 
firmly  applied  round  the  body.  Chronic  vomiting  is  a  distressing  concomi- 
tant to  be  met  by  effervescing  draughts,  with  TT\_  j.  or  1T|^  ij.  of  cliltttc  liyclro- 
cyanic  acid,  or  with  Tl\_  iij.  to  TT1_  v.  of  tinct.  opii.;  or  one  or  two  drops  of 
creasote  in  aromatic  water.  Diarrhcea  is  common,  hence  it  is  neces- 
sary to  combine  any  laxative  remedy  with  an  opiate ;  and  the  bowels 
may  be  so  irritable  as  to  oblige  us  to  abandon  all  opening  medicine,  and  to 
prescribe  astringents,  as  kino,  cateclm,  or  luematoxylon,  or  the  mistura  creta: 
composita  c.  opio,  or  the  acetate  of  lead,  and  even  pure  opium,  to  the  amount 
of  two,  three,  or  four  grains  a  day.  Under  any  treatment  diarrhoea  is 
dangerous  and  distressing.  The  diet  in  the  acute  forms  of  peritonitis 
should  be  of  the  mildest  and  least  stimulant  kind.  During  the  course  of 
this  and  several  other  diseases  of  the  digestive  system,  immense  distress 
and  suffering  often  occur  from  the  accumulation  and  retention  of  gaseous 
fluid  in  some  portions  of  the  intestinal  canal  [tympanites).  Tympanites  is 
best  relieved  by  turpentine  enemata ;  and  by  the  introduction  of  a  rectum 
tube.  "WTien  this  symptom  reaches  such  extreme  development  as  to  en- 
danger life,  and  after  the  introduction  of  a  rectum  tube  fails  to  procure 
relief,  experience  justifies  the  propriety  of  making  a  ^^uncture  into  the 
cavity  of  the  bowel  (generally  the  colon),  through  the  abdominal  parietes, 
to  permit  the  gas  to  escape,  and  so  relieve  the  tympanites.  Life  may  thus 
be  saved,  and  cannot  be  materially  shortened  by  the  operation,  if  it  is  per- 
I  formed  by  a  trocar  of  the  very  smallest  exploring  size.  The  air  gradually 
and  rapidly  escapes  by  the  very  smallest  orifice,  which  is  rather  a  separa- 
tion of  tissues  than  a  wound,  and  soon  closes  up  so  completely  as  to  leave 
no  trace  behind.  The  operation  gives  the  greatest  possible  relief  (see 
American  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  N.  S.,  XXIV.,  p.  543;  Ohstet.  Trans.,  for 
1869,  pp.  47,  48,  by  Dr.  J.  Braxton  Hicks,  in  1868;  Brit.  Med.  Journal, 
for  Oct.  21,  1871,  p.  464,  by  Mr.  J.  Hancocke  Wathen).  The  operation 
is  not  the  same  as  that  usually  performed  on  cattle.  In  them  it  is  gene- 
rally the  rumen  or  first  stomach  that  is  punctured  (M'Beide  in  Brit.  Med. 
Journal,  Nov.  4,  1871). 


ascites  :  DROPSY  OF  THE  PERITONEUM. 

ijATiN  Eq.,  Ascites;  French  Eq.,  Ascite;  Gerjian  Eq.,  Ascites — Syn., 
Bauchtvassersucht ;  Italian  Eq.,  Ascite. 

I:  Definition. — A  collection  of  serum  slowly  effused  into  the  cavity  cf  the 
mtoneum  (see  p.  112,  Vol.  I.). 

Pathology. — («.)  Causation. — Ascites  may  result  after  undue  exposure  to 
'Id  and  wet.  .  To  this  form  the  name  of  actirc  ascites  has  been  given  ;  and 
though  such  cases  have  not  the  marked  symptoms  of  inflammation,  yet  the 
brile  reaction  which  generally  accompanies  them,  and  the  fact  that  they 
eld  to  those  remedies  which  subdue  inflammation,  point  to  inflammation 

the  cause  of  efiusion.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  ascites  obviously 
suits  from  clironic  peritonitis  ;  and,  although  the  patient  may  suffer  much 
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pain,  usually  pain  is  Avanting,  or  only  occurs  in  occasional  paroxysms. 
The  urine  is  scanty,  and  may  be  free  from  albumen  in  both  these  forms 
of  disease.  The  following  causes  of  ascites  are  examples  of  the  passive 
form,  in  all  of  which  the  cause  tends  ultimately  to  retard  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  system  of  the  una  portce: — (1.)  A  diseased  heart,  or  morbid 
state  of  the  aorta,  is  often  a  primary  cause  of  ascites.  Dropsy  may  then 
first  show  itself  by  effusion  into  the  abdomen,  or  into  the  areolar  tissue  of 
the  lower  extremities,  causing  anasarca.  When  effusion  has  taken  place,  the 
action  of  the  heart  may  l^ecome  more  regular,  its  impulse  more  natural,  the 
pulse  slower  and  steadier,  while  the  cardiac  murmur  also  may  disappear. 
But  the  apparent  amendment  is  fallacious;  the  dropsical  symptoms  increase, 
more  effusion  occurs,  first  into  one  cavity  and  then  into  another,  so  that  the 
patient  seldom  long  survives.  The  urine  in  this  form  of  dropsy  is  generally 
deep  in  colour,  small  in  quantity,  and  of  normal  density.  (2.)  Diseases  of  the 
liver  offer  the  best  illustration  of  how  morbid  states  obstructing  the  pwtal 
circulation  are  the  main  causes  of  passive  or  mechanical  ascites.  When 
ascites  arises  from  a  diseased  liver  it  may  be  enlarged  ;  but  mere  enlargement 
does  not  commonly  give  rise  to  ascites.  The  liver  in  most  instances  is 
smaller  than  usual ;  it  is  contracted  and  condensed,  so  that  in  shrinking 
its  condensed  textures  compress  the  portal  circulation.  The  condensation 
is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  It  generally  results  from  compression  of  the  proper 
hepatic  substance,  by  a  contracting  tendency  in  the  new  connective-tissue 
which  accompanies  the  portal  vessels — namely,  the  capstde  of  Glisson,  the 
active  germination  of  which  gives  rise  to  the  condition  known  as  cirrhosis,  or 
hob-nail  liver.  The  patient  may  or  may  not  be  jaundiced.  In  the  former 
case  all  the  fluids  effused  are  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish-yellow  colour. 
The  urine  is  loaded  with  l^ile,  which  is  generally  turned  green  by  the 
addition  of  nitric  acid.  In  a  small  number  of  cases  the  bile  appears  to  be 
in  a  peculiar  state  of  combination  with  the  urine,  so  that  the  acid  has  no 
effect  on  it.  The  urine  is  always  small  in  quantity,  much  loaded  with 
the  usual  salts,  and  of  a  high  density.  The  bowels  are  difficult  to  move, 
and  the  patient  is  liable  to  severe  abdominal  pains,  simulating  chronic 
peritonitis.  The  pulse  continues  for  the  most  part  natural,  but  the 
jjatient  usually  falls  into  a  typhoid  state,  from  which  there  is  no  recovery. 
The  pressure  may  also  be  exerted  on  the  portal  system  outside  the  liver,  m 
some  part  of  its  fissure,  as  from  hydatids,  cancer,  or  abscess,  or  enlarge- 
ment of  glands  in  the  fissure,  aneurism,  or  perihepatitis.  (3.)  In  ascites 
associated  with  disease  of  the  spleen,  it  is  uniformly  enlarged,  and  can  readily 
be  felt  occupying  the  left  hypochondriac  region;  and  thus  the  cause, 
though  not  its  exact  nature,  may  be  determined.  The  early  symptoms ; 
are  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  dropsy  from  disease  of  the  liver,  and , 
for  the  most  part  are  secondary  to  hepatic  obstruction.  If  the  patient  I 
dies,  it  is  generally  by  ha?morrhage  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  often  so 
profuse  as  to  amount  to  many  pints  in  a  few  hours,  greatly  exhausting  the  I 
patient,  and  hastening  the  fatal  issue.  (4.)  In  dropsy  from  disease  of  tk'^ 
kidney  the  urine  may  or  may  not  contain  albumen;  Ixit  in  the  great! 
majority  of  cases  it  does.  When  albumen  is  absent  (as  the  chronic  formfj 
of  diseased  kidney  are  all  devoid  of  pain),  we  may  not  be  able  to  deter 
mine  either  the  seat  or  the  nature  of  the  disease  with  which  ascites  if 
associated;  and  the  ascites  may  be  attributed  to  an  affection  of  th( 
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peritoneum,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  the  heart,  or  other  viscus. 
The  causes  of  ascites  may  be  further  summed  up  as  comprehending  undue 
exposure  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  loss  of  blood,  obstruction  of 
the  portal  circulation  from  morbid  states  of  the  liver,  or  spleen,  or  heart, 
and  especially  from  dilatation  of  the  chambers  of  that  organ.  The  lesions 
of  the  kidney  associated  with  ascites  generally  exercise  their  pernicious 
influence  through  diseases  of  the  heart  supervening  during  their  course. 
Such  cases  prevail  most  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five,  while 
cases  from  disease  of  the  heart  and  liver  are  most  common  from  the  ages 
of  forty  to  sixty. 

(5.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  quantity  of  fluid  contained  in  the  peritoneum 
in  cases  of  ascites  varies  from  a  few  ounces  to  many  gallons:  three  to 
four  gallons  are  by  no  means  unusual,  and  as  much  as  eighteen  gallons 
have  been  drawn  off  at  one  time  by  the  operation  of  iMmcentesis.  The 
quality  of  this  fluid  varies.    In  colour  it  is  generally  green  or  yellow; 
I  in  consistence  viscid,  often  containing  so  much  coagulated  matter  as  to 
be  incapable  of  flowing  through  the  canula.    Cases  of  ascites  may  be 
examined  after  death,  in  which  no  affection  of  the  peritoneum,  or  of 
any  organ  or  tissue,  can  be  discovered.    More  commonly,  however,  the 
peritoneum  shows  evidence  of  having  been  either  acutely  or  chronically 
inflamed,  some  viscus  diseased,  such  as  the  liver  or  the  heart,  or  some 
tumor  may  be  found  i^ressing  on  the  large  vessels,  and  causing  the 
effasion.    It  may  also  be  the  result  of  tuberculous  or  carcinomatous 
I  affections.    The  most  frequent  concomitant  affection  is  disease  of  the 
heart  and  large  blood-vessels,  to  which  it  is  believed  that  at  least  one- 
I  fourth  of  all  the  cases  of  ascites  is  owing.    The  cavities  of  the  heart 
[  may  be  enlarged,  and  its  walls  either  hypertrophied  or  atrophied,  or 
tlie  valves  diseased,  or  their  action  otherwise  impeded,  and  the  aorta 
may  be  pouchy — its  elasticity  and  contractility  being  impaired.  Morbid 
!  states  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  in  every  possible  state  and  stage  of  disease, 
\  are  the  next  most  frequently  associated  affections.    Sometimes  anasarca 
{ accompanies  ascites.    It  is  an  infiltration  of  serous  fluid  amongst  the 
I  elements  of  the  general  connecting  or  areolar  tissue  of  the  body,  passing 
,  up  through  and  amongst  the  more  loosely  connected  parts  of  the  body 
,  generally,  such  as  between  the  skiu  and  the  muscles.     The  fluid  of 
'  anasarca  is  generally  limpid  and  watery,  composed  merely  of  the  serous 
i  part  of  the  blood;  while  in  other  instances  the  fluid  is  viscid,  contains 
lymph,  and  the  organisable  elements  characteristic  of  inflammatory  origin. 
I    The  Symptoms  of  ascites  vary  in  some  degree  according  to  the  cause, 
i  If  the  quantity  of  fluid  effused  be  considerable,  the  abdomen  is  distended 
and  shining,  with  a  number  of  large  superficial  veins  creeping  over  its 
ji  surface.    From  the  weight  of  the  fluid,  the  gait  of  the  patient  is  upright, 
f  like  that  of  a  pregnant  woman ;  and  if  anasarca  be  present,  he  generally 
i  walks  with  his  legs  -widely  apart.    In  bed  he  is  unable  to  lie  down,  on 
account  of  the  fluid  in  the  abdomen  gravitating  towards  the  chest  and 
i  compressing  the  lungs,  so  that  he  is  obliged  to  be  raised  towards  the 
liead  and  shoulders.    If  anasarca  be  also  present  and  limited  to  the  lower 
extremities,  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  is  in  general  emaciated,  the  sharp 
and  pinclied  features  and  the  withered  arms^  forming  a  striking  contrast 
I  to  the  protuberant  abdomen  and  swollen  legs.  On  the  contrary,  if  anasarca 
VOL.  11.  3  F 
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be  general  (as  the  true  signification  of  the  word  impHes),  the  trunk,  the 
arms,  the  hands,  the  eyehds,  and  face  generally,  are  tumid  and  swollen. 
The  urine  is  often  defective  in  quantity;  the  skin  is  dry,  and  the  patient 
thirsty ;  his  appetite  impaired,  and  his  spirits  generally  depressed.  The 
progress  of  ascites  is  seldom  accompanied  by  any  severe  constitutional 
symptoms.  Bronchitis  may  take  place,  or  the  urine  may  become  nearly 
suppressed,  and  similar  effusions  may  occur  in  the  cavities  of  the  pleurae. 
Digestion  is  impaired.  Flatulence  and  constij^ation  prevail.  Dyspnoea  may 
be  urgent  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fluid  and  of  tympanites  pressing 
up  the  diaphragm;  and  the  heart's  action  may  be  similarly  disturbed. 

The  presence  of  fluid  in  the  abdomen  maybe  determined  by  percussion; 
and  the  best  mode  is  to  place  one  hand  on  the  abdomen,  and  to  give- 
a  sharp  but  gentle  tap  on  the  opposite  side  with  the  fingers  of  the  other, 
when,  if  fluid  be  present,  fluctuation  will  be  felt.  If  the  quantity  of  fluid 
be  small,  the  fluctuation  is  best  felt  by  percussing  the  side  of  the 
abdomen  from  before  backwards.  The  distension  and  peculiar  form  of 
the  abdomen  is  characteristic.  So  long  as  the  effusion  is  moderate,  the 
shape  of  the  belly  will  change  with  every  position  of  the  body.  If  the 
patient  stands,  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  is  prominent — if  he  lies  do^vn 
it  is  broad.  The  existence  of  fluid  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  trunk  or 
extremities  constituting  anasarca  is  determined  by  the  finger  leaving  a 
mark  or  "pit;"  and  the  fiuid  being  thus  displaced,  the  part  does  not 
recover  its  original  form  and  fulness  for  some  seconds,  and  is  said  "  to  pif 
on  pressure."  The  fluid  in  ascites  may  appear  suddenly,  and  the  abdomen 
of  the  patient  may  be  distended  in  a  few  hours,  or  the  fluid  may  take 
weeks  or  months  to  accumulate. 

Diagnosis. — Ascites  is  readily  distinguished  in  the  male  from  every 
other  intumescence  of  the  abdomen  by  the  fluctuation  on  percussion.  In 
the  female  it  may  be  confounded  with  pregnancy,  or  with  ovarian  dropsy, 
which  consists  in  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  one  or  more  cysts,  generally 
multilocular,  within  the  substance  of  the  ovary,  or  in  a  serous  cyst 
connected  with  the  uterine  appendages.  The  grounds  of  diagnosis  may 
be  thus  shortly  stated  : — (1.)  The  uniform  symmetrical  appearance,  and 
general  increased  breadth  across  the  flanks,  possessed  by  the  abdomen  in 
ascites  from  the  first,  contrasted  with  the  general  one-sided  growth  of  an 
ovarian  tumor,  which  has  grown  up  from  the  pelvis.  (2.)  Percussion  gives 
useful  diagnostic  results  when  performed  in  the  different  positions  in 
which  a  patient  may  be  placed.  In  ovarian  dropsy  dull  sounds  are  fixed 
and  invariable  in  one  place,  whatever  position  is  assumed  by  the  patient. 
The  dulness  is  chiefiy  in  front  of  the  abdomen,  and  may  extend  more  to 
one  side  than  another,  the  flanks  being  tympanitic.  In  ascites  the  dull 
sound  follows  the  gravitating  fluid  in  all  positions.  "  When  fluctuation  is 
present,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  ascitic  or  ovarian,  an  assistant's 
hand  pressed  edgeways  into  the  median  line  over  the  tumor  will  break  | 
the  wave  of  ascites,  and  thus  clear  up  the  doubt "  (Christopher  Heath).  | 
The  development  of  hydatids  in  the  abdominal  cavity  may  also  simulate ! 
ascites,  and  so  may  an  over-distended  bladder. 

The  Prognosis  in  young  persons  not  labouring  under  any  organic! 
disease,  is  always  favourable;^ but  if  it  be  consecutive  to  organic  disease, | 
a  fatal  termination  is  ultimately  to  be  feared.     No  case  is  free  from' 
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danger,  the  peritoneum  may  be  so  much  impaired  that  absorption  ceases 
to  be  effected  through  it.  When  it  depends  on  moderate  inflammation  of 
the  peritoneum  it  is  often  recovered  from,  especially  if  the  inflammation 
depends  on  exposure  to  cold  or  to  paludal  poison.  Ascites  with 
albuminous  urine,  arising  from  mere  functional  disorder  of  the  kidney,  is 
generally  recovered  from;  but  if  the  structure  of  the  kidney  be  impaired, 

!  the  disease  is  always  grave,  and  generally  fatal.  Ascites  from  disordered 
function  of  the  heart  may  be  recovered  from ;  but  if  it  depends  on  diseased 

\  structure,  either  of  the  heart  or  large  vessels,  temporary  amendment  may 
take  place,  but  the  patient  fails  to  recover.    Ascites  depending  on  diseased 

i!  structure  of  the  liver  or  of  the  spleen  is  rarely  recovered  from,  unless  the 

j  primary  disease  be  cured. 

jj     Treatment. — When  ascites  occurs  without  any  obvious  organic  cause, 
and  without  albumen  in  the  urine,  the  best  remedy  is  the  Utartrate  of 
ptash,  administered  in  divided  doses,  as  one  drachm  three  times  a  day,  or 
every  six  hours;  or  in  one  large  dose,  as  half  an  ounce,  combined,  if  the 
patient's  bowels  be  confined,  with  ten  to  fifteen  grains  of  jalap.  When 
I  the  smaller  doses  are  used,  it  may  be  useful  to  add  ten  grains  of  the  citrate  or 
tartrate  of  iron  to  each  dose.    If  these  remedies  should  fail,  one-sixth  to 
half  a  grain  of  the  extract  of  elaterium  every  night,  or  every  other  night, 
may  be  given.    When  ascites  is  combined  with  anasarca,  squills  afford 
most  relief.    Five  to  eight  grains  of  the  pubis  scillce,  three  times  a  day, 
generally  relieve  the  dropsy.    If  the  stomach  be  irritable,  half  a  grain  of 
\  opium  should  be  added  to  each  dose.    When  the  ascites  arises  from  disease 
jof  the  heart,  the  kidney  being  sound,  and  the  urine  free  from  albumen, 
(  the  treatment  must  have  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  cardiac  lesion. 
If  the  valves  of  the  heart  are  diseased,  the  patient  may  be  greatly  relieved 
;by  the  administration  of  tonics,  stimulants,  and  saline  or  drastic  purgatives. 
■An  ounce  and  a  half  of  camphor  mixture,  with  a  drachm  of  the  spirit  of  nitrous 
'dim;  fifteen  minims  of  the  tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  and  a  drachm  of  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia  will  form  a  draught  which,  taken  three  times  a  day, 
jmay  greatly  reduce  the  dropsy.    The  tincture  of  squills  (TT\,x.  to  ni^xx.), 
iwith  a  drachm  of  the  acetate  of  potash,  has  occasionally  succeeded.  Small 
doses  of  elaterium,  as  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day, 
IS  a  medicine  that  is  also  sometimes  useful.    Should  the  liver  be  inflamed 
i»  hypertrophied,  without  other  alterations  of  structure,  the  dropsy  may 
ilisappear  with  the  cure  of  the  hepatic  disease.    Bleeding  by  leeches,  if 
'he  hepatic  lesion  be  due  to  the  congestion  of  inflammation,  and  the 
jieutral  salts,  such  as  the  stdphates  of  magnesia  or  of  soda,  or  moderate  doses 
W  calomel,  may  give  relief.     If  due  to  a  cirrhotic  liver  paracentesis 
\iidominis  ought  to  be  repeated  as  a  systematic  method  of  treatment 
|,F.  T.  Roberts).     Abdominal  pains  are  relieved  most  efi"ectually  by 
pmentations.     The  bowels  are  often  greatly  constipated,  and  require 
irastic  purgatives,  as  the  black  draught,  castor  or  croton  oil,  or  even  clateritm. 
[11  ascites  depending  on  enlarged  spleen  when  it  is  simply  hypertrophied,  the 
j|romicZe  of  potash,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium,  in  doses  of  five  to  eight  grains 
Iiree  times  a  day,  have  been  found  useful.     My  friend  and  colleague, 
^ofessor  Maclean,  has  found  that  rubbing  the  hiniodide  of  mercury,  in  the 
onu  of  an  ointment,  in  the  proportion  of  1 5  grains  of  the  hiniodide  to  one 
puce  of  lard  or  vasaline,  on  the  skin  over  the  region  of  the  enlarged  spleen, 
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has  a  marked  beneficial  effect  in  reducing  the  enlargement.  The  ointment, 
in  a  piece  about  as  large  as  a  nutmeg,  is  to  be  rubbed  into  the  skin  while 
the  patient  sits  before  a  strong  fire,  or  in  the  rays  of  an  Indian  sun;  iu 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  half  the  amount  is  to  be  rubbed  in  lightly; 
and  the  ointment  is  not  to  be  repeated  at  a  less  interval  than  14  days. 
The  invalided  soldiers  suffering  from  splenic  enlargement  invariably  ask  for 
a  supply  of  the  remedy  when  they  go  from  hospital.  The  biniodide  of 
mercury,  similarly  used,  has  Ijeen  of  great  service  in  reducing  the  swelling 
of  a  goitre.  The  dropsy  which  occurs  in  young  chlorotic  women,  in  whom 
the  urine  contains  albumen  (the  Iddney  being  healthy  in  structure  though 
disordered  in  function),  is  generally  curable, — the  most  efficient  remedy  is 
the  bitartrate  of  iwtash  in  drachm  doses  three  times  a  day,  combined  with 
iron. 


Section  XI, — Diseases  of  the  Stomach. 

GASTPvITIS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Infiammatio ;  French  Eq.,  Gastrite;  Geesian  Eq.,  Magen- 
entziindung  ;  Italian  Eq.,  Gastritide. 

Definition. — Forms  of  inflammation  tending  to  exudations  and  destruction  of 
parts,  or  condensations  of  tissue,  especially  about  the  pyloric  opening. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — Idiopathic  gastritis  is  an  exceedingly  rare 
disease.  When  gastritis  occurs,  it  is  generally  the  consequence  of  direct 
injury  from  irritant  or  corrosive  poisons.  The  simplest  and  most  frequent 
form  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  that  which  is  brought  about  by 
excess  in  eating  or  drinking,  especially  of  alcoholic  drinks.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  active  congestion  and  an  excessive  secretion  of  mucus — a  con- 
dition described  under  the  name  of  gastric  catarrh,  which  may  be  either 
acide  or  chronic.  In  the  acute  form  the  mucous  surface  is  reddened  iu 
spots  by  a  fine  injection,  its  tissue  relaxed,  and  its  surface  covered  by  an 
abundant  secretion  of  tough,  clear,  whitish  bile,  or  blood-tinged  mucus. 
The  following  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  lesion  is  apt  to  be 
developed  (Niemeyer)  : — (1.)  In  fever  patients,  when  the  secretions  of  the 
stomach  are  diminished.  (2.)  In  debilitated  and  badly  nourished  persons.  | 
(3.)  Excess  in  drinking  spirits.  (4.)  One  attack  predisposes  to  others. 
The  exciting  causes  are — (1.)  Overloading  the  stomach  with  food,  symptoms 
of  acute  catarrh  generally  appearing  on  the  day  following.  (2.)  The  use 
of  food  difficult  of  digestion.  (3.)  The  use  of  substances  as  food  which 
have  already  begun  to  decompose  before  entering  the  stomach,  such  as 
spoiled  meat,  new  or  sour  beer.  (4.)  Irritation  from  hot  or  cold  substances,  j 
or  from  alcohol  or  spices.  (5.)  Use  of  substances  which  weaken  thci 
action  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  retard  the  movements  of  the  stomach. 
Alcohol  acts  injuriously  in  this  way,  so  does  opium,  and  smoking  tobaccc. 
before  meals.    (6.)  The  effects  of  cold. 

(&.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  morbid  changes  which  are  known  iooccxa^ 
in  the  stomach  are  still  very  imperfectly  connected  with  the  expression  o  j 
clinical  phenomena.    The  morbid  states  of  the  stomach  of  the  natur; 
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of  inflammation,  ascertained  after  death  to  have  existed  during  Hfe,  and 
in  some  measure  to  have  been  expressed  by  certain  symptoms,  are — 
(1.)  Softening  of  tissue;  (2.)  glandular  degeneration  of  the  proper  mucous 
substance;  (3.)  congestion.  There  is  a  rare  form  of  inflammation,  described 
by  Dr.  Budd,  in  which  lymph  is  effused  into  the  submucous  areolar  coat. 
Hardening  and  contracting,  it  forms  a  dense  gristly  mass,  which  binds  the 
mucous  membrane  to  the  parts  beneath.  Eound  the  pyloric  orifice  such 
a  morbid  state  often  acts  as  a  permanent  stricture — fihroid  degeneration. 
It  almost  invariably  results  from  spirit-drinking,  seldom  occurs  iDcfore  the 
age  of  forty,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  cancer  of  the  pylorus. 

(1.)  Softening  of  the  stomach  was  first  announced  by  Hunter,  and 
confirmed   by   the   experiments   of  Spallanzani,  Wilson,  Philip,  and 
Carswell.    Under  certain  conditions  as  to  temperature  and  properties  of 
the  gastric  juice  the  stomach,  especially  at  death,  and  immediately  after 
that  event,  may  be  dissolved  or  digested  by  the  secretions  from  its  own 
secreting  glands.    In  certain  diseases  of  a  catarrhal  kind,  potent  gastric 
juice  is  secreted  by  the  empty  stomach ;  or  lactic  acid,  being  freely  gener- 
ated from  the  saccharine  principles  of  food,  forms  with  the  mucous 
membrane  an  efficient  digesting  mixture.    Xot  unfrequently  a  softening 
I  of  the  stomach  may  be  predicted  with  tolerable  certainty  by  a  peculiar 
i  train  of  symptoms,  resulting  from  the  presence  of  free  gastric  juice,  or  of 
a  digesting  acid,  in  the  otherwise  healthy  stomach  (Dr.  John  Gairdner, 
I  of  Edinburgh,  Budd).    The  softening  does  not  take  place  till  after  death 
(Andral,  Budd).    It  is  apt  to  occur  where  there  has  been  much  cerebral 
disturbance,  increasing  debility  and  emaciation  before  death,  as  in  typhoid 
fever,  cancer  of  the  uterus,  or  peritonitis,  and  in  infants  who  die  of  tubercular 
I  hydrocephalus ;  in  deaths  from  exhaustion,  from  inflammatory  diseases  of 
I  the  brain,  when  vomiting  is  a  constant  symptom ;  in  persons  who  die 
I  from  phthisis  and  from  ulcer  of  the  stomach. 

1     The  Symptoms  from  which  softening  may  be  predicted  are,  that  when, 

i  along  with  any  of  these  diseases,  there  is  much  disorder  of  the  stomach, 
such  as  pain  and  tenderness  at  the  epigastrium,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst, 
frequent  vomiting  of  acid  fluids,  and  nausea,  the  lesion  may  be  found 
after  death.  In  the  common  form,  the  mucous  membrane  towards  the 
splenic  end  is  thin,  and  for  the  most  part  stained  by  hematine,  very 
slippery,  and  appearing  as  a  dark  film  gliding  over  the  submucous  tissue. 
The  tubes  appear  under  the  microscope  to  be  altered,  chiefly  by  solution 

'  of  their  epithelium,  while  dark  grains  of  melanic  matter  are  deposited 

i  between  them. 

!     (2.)  Granular  Degeneration  of  the  Proper  Mucous  Suhstance  is  by  far  the 
j  most  common  organic  lesion — existing  in  72  out  of  100  cases  (Dr. 
I  Handfield  Jones).    It  is  expressed  in  a  variety  of  forms,  the  most 
\  marked  of  which  are — (1.)  Peculiar  morbid  changes  in  the  tubes, 
probably  analogous  to  those  that  occur  in  the  tubes  of  the  Iddney  in 
Bright's  disease,  where  the  molecular  contents  of  enlarged  epithelial 
cells  increase,  ultimately  leading  to   complete   destruction,  by  filling 
the  tubes  with  the  debris ;   (2.)  melanic  and  fatty  deposits  in  the 
!  epithelium ;  (3.)  interstitial  deposit  of  nuclear  and  fibroid  exudation  at 
I  the  expense  of  the  gland-substance ;  so  that  hypertrophy  of  tissue  may 
exist  along  with — (4.)  atrophy  of  the  tubular  epithelium  of  the  tubes 
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themselves,  and  of  the  solitary  glands — a  form  of  cirrhosis  generally 
associated  with  alcohohsm  (Dr.  AVilson  Fox).  Thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
there  may  be  an  utter  destruction  of  the  tubular  glands — actual  loss  of 
substance  without  replacement ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  actual  loss 
of  substance,  but  a  replacement  of  elements  by  granular  matter  within 
the  tubes,  without  diminution  or  alteration  of  their  form.  These  partial 
degenerations,  even  when  they  extend  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
stomach,  do  not  materially  interfere  with  the  ultimate  digestion  of  food. 
Any  deficiency  of  stomachal  digestion  is  compensated  for  by  increased 
vigour  of  intestinal  digestion  (Dr.  Handfield  Jones).  It  is  rare  to  find 
any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  lesion  during  life,  even  when  the 
degeneration  is  very  extensive.  I  believe,  however,  from  observations 
upon  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  in  analogous  glandular  degeneration, 
that  in  cases  characteristic  of  intestinal  wasting,  associated  with  anaemic 
states,  the  mucous  membrane  throughout  the  whole  alimentary  tract  is 
similarly  affected,  and  that  an  examination  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  lips  and  buccal  membrane  of  the  mouth,  indicates  with  great  proba- 
bility the  change  below,  just  as  the  condition  of  the  tongue  is  the  index  i 
from  which  we  judge  generally  of  the  functional  state  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  The  general  symptoms  of  such  cases  are  ansemia  and  debUity,  j 
without  any  obvious  organic  cause,  associated  with  vomiting  or  nausea 
in  the  morning,  no  desire  for  food,  and  a  sensation  as  if  it  never  was ; 
effectually  swallowed,  but  stuck  at  the  diaphragmatic  entrance  of  thej 
stomach,  causing  the  peculiar  feeling  of  weight  which  attends  indigestion  ! 
and  the  abundant  generation  of  gaseous  fluids.  Such  symptoms  indicate; 
a  participation  of  the  whole  alimentary  tract  in  the  lesions,  and  where  th( 
lesion  is  merely  confined  to  the  stomach,  the  absence  of  such  symptoms 
is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  compensation  to  stomachal  digestior 
afforded  by  a  healthy  intestinal  tract. 

(3.)  Forms  of  Congestion  may  be  jMSSVve  or  active,  associated  vdth  inflam 
matory  lesions.  Blood  ceasing  to  flow  freely  through  the  lungs  is  throwi 
back  upon  the  right  side  of  the  heart;  blood  ceasing  to  flow  freely  throug 
the  liver  is  thrown  back  upon  the  stomach,  upon  the  one  hand,  or  upo 
the  spleen  by  the  gastro-epiploic  vessels,  expressed  by  congestions  of  thes 
viscera ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  portal  system  being  obstructed,  tl 
blood  reverts  to  the  intestines,  and  expresses  such  an  occurrence  by  ascitc 
as  well  as  by  gastric  venous  congestion.  Any  mere  mechanical  impedimei  [ 
therefore,  which  prevents  the  Ijlood  returning  from  the  stomach  towarj 
the  heart  will  induce  congestion  of  the  stomach.  The  immediate  eiiecl 
of  such  congestion  are  expressed  by  hamatcmesis,  or  the  vomiting  of  bloo  I 
the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  also  is  diminished,  the  stomach  can  dig(| 
less  food,  and  requires  longer  intervals  of  rest  between  the  meals.  Tj 
persistence  of  such  passive  forms  of  congestion  further  leads  to  the  depc ' 
tion  of  melanic  matter,  to  disintegration  of  the  tubular  glands  of  u 
stomach,  and  the  formation  of  ulcers  in  its  mucous  membrane ;  just  « 
varicose  ulcers  are  established  in  the  limbs  from  the  passive  congest  u 
which  attends  varicose  veins  in  the  lower  limbs.  Besides  congest 
from  mechanical  impediments,  there  is  a  congestion  of  the  stomach  descril  li 
as  vicarious — that  is,  as  taking  the  place  of  congestion  Avhich  ought  to  oc  jr 
in  other  parts — as  in  women  from  stoppage  of  the  catamenia.    It  l» 
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been  observed  to  occur  in  yellow  fever,  in  malignant  cholera,  and 
in  typhoid  fevers.  Congestion  also  arises  during  the  development  of 
gastritis. 

Symptoms. — Abnormal  states  of  the  stomach  are  expressed  by — (1.) 

Vomiting,  associated  with  lesions  of  other  organs.  (2.)  Deficient  secretion  of 
gastric  juice.  (3.)  Fermentive  processes  {alcoholic,  butyric,  or  lactic),  tending 
to  the  development  of  entophytes,  such  as  sarcince.  (4.)  Indigestion,  associated 
with  and  depending  upon — (a.)  Morbid  states  of  those  viscera  which  are  con- 
joined with  the  stomach  in  the  processes  of  digestion,  such  as  the  liver,  pancreas, 
and  small  intestines ;  (b.)  imperfect  action  of  the  kidneys,  as  in  Bright' s  disease; 
(c.)  defective  or  diminished  mmphological  changes  during  the  processes  of 
nutrition  in  the  tissues,  generally  expressed  by  altered  secretions  and  exrretions, 
as  in  many  constitutional  diseases  ;  (d.)  indigestion,  associated  luith  pyrosis  and 
increased  secretion  of  the  juices  of  the  stomach  and  salivary  glands,  and  with 
cutaneous  disorders,  such  as  urticaria;  (e.)  indigestion,  associated  with  drunken 
habits.  The  diseases  of  the  stomach  with  which  one  or  more  of  these 
■organic  or  functional  states  may  be  associated  are, — Gastric  catarrh  and 
gastritis,  chronic  ulcer,  hcematemesis,  perforation,  dilatation,  stricture,  gastric 
fistula,  hernia,  cancer,  colloid  tumors  (non-malignant),  sarcince,  injuries,  lacera- 
tion, dyspepsia,  gastrodynia,  pyrosis. 

The  symptoms  of  gastric  catarrh  usually  take  the  form  of  a  "dism-dered 
stomach,"  expressed  by  headache,  especially  across  the  forehead,  increased 
on  stooping,  associated  with  flashes  before  the  eyes,  and  a  sensation 
of  tightness,  as  if  the  head  would  burst.  Nausea  and  sickness  exist, 
with  sensations  of  heat  and  of  cold,  distaste  for  food,  the  sight  or  smell  of 
which  is  apt  to  produce  sickness,  retching,  and  vomiting.  The  food 
already  in  the  stomach  undergoes  an  abnormal  decomposition ;  lactic  and 
butyric  and  acetic  acids  are  produced,  and  fetid  gases  are  set  free  as  a 
result  of  these  fermentive  processes,  with  eructations  into  the  mouth  of  sour 
and  rancid  matters  from  the  stomach.  The  tongue  is  generally  coated 
with  a  white  creamy  fur ;  the  odour  of  the  breath  is  offensive,  the  mouth 
feels  slimy,  and  the  taste  is  bad.  Gastritis  from  poisoning  causes  general 
depression,  so  great  in  some  cases  as  to  simulate  perforation.  The  pain 
generally  spreads  from  the  epigastrium  over  the  abdomen,  accompanied 
with  vomiting  of  mucus  or  of  bloody  mucus,  which  may  be  followed  by 
purging  of  similar  evacuations,  preceded  by  severe  colicky  pains,  and 
followed  by  collapse,  small  pulse,  cold  skin,  and  clammy  sweat.  There 
are  then  grounds  for  suspecting  that  poison  may  be  the  cause  of  such 
symptoms  (Niemeyer). 

Treatment. — Emetics  may  be  required  in  cases  where  the  stomach  has 
been  overloaded ;  and  it  is  certain,  from  the  gases  and  fluids  causing  pro- 
minence over  the  stomach,  that  it  contains  decomposing  food.  One  scruple 
of  ipecacuanha,  with  one  grain  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  is  the  safest  and 
most  efficient  emetic.  When  injurious  matters  have  passed  into  the 
bowels,  causing  flatulence  and  colicky  pains,  mild  laxatives  may  be  re- 
quired, such  as  rhubarb;  or,  compound  infusion  or  mixture  of  senna,  or  fluid 
magnesia,  in  small  doses,  may  be  given  every  hour  or  two  hours,  followed 
by  five  to  ten  grain  doses  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  In  chronic  or  passive  con- 
gestion of  the  stomach,  and  in  chronic  gastritis,  the  advantage  of  nitrate  of 
^ver  has  been  advocated  by  the  late  Drs.  James  Johnson  and  Symonds, 
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and  more  recently  by  many  other  physicians.  Argent.  Nitrai,  gr.  |,  Ex. 
Hyoscyam.,  gr.  ii.  to  gr.  iv.,  made  into  a  pill,  may  be  continued  every  night, 
the  quantity  of  the  nitrate  being  gradually  increased  to  two  or  three  grains 
daily.  It  may  not  be  continued,  however,  beyond  six  or  eight  weeks.  Or 
Argent,  nit.  Crystal,  gr.  ss.  to  gr.  i.,  Aq.  distilat.,  /§ss.;  may  be  taken  at  bed- 
time— the  stomach  being  empty — ^and  repeated  every  night,  or  every  second, 
third,  or  fourth  night,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  gastric  symptoms. 
I  have  found  Seller's  Mixture  of  Bismuth  of  great  advantage ;  and  alkalies 
combined  with  morphia.  In  cases  of  acute  gastritis,  mercurial  purgatives 
by  calomel  are  of  service.  Three  to  five  grains  may  be  given  to  an  adult; 
followed  by  a  dose  of  castor-oil  or  the  compound  senna  mixture  of  the  phar- 
macopoeia. Where  it  is  not  desirable  to  act  so  searchingly  on  the  small 
intestines,  blue  pill  with  compiound  colocynth  or  rhuharh  pill  in  equal  parts 
{a  a  gr.  ii.),  combined  with  one  grain  of  ipecacuanha  powder,  is  a  mild  and 
gentle  laxative.  Iced  water  to  drink  in  small  quantities,  or  small  pieces  of 
ice  in  the  mouth,  tends  to  allay  thirst,  and  to  appease  pain ;  and  the  con- 
tinuous use  of  hot  water  fomentations  over  the  region  of  the  stomach,  as 
hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  them,  is  of  great  benefit  (Brinton). 


CHRONIC  ULCER  OF  THE  STOIIACH. 

Latin  Eq.,  Ulcus  Longum;  French  Eq.,  Ulcke  Chronique;  German  Eq.,. 
Chronisches  Geshwiir;  Italian  Eq.,  Ulcer  a  Cronica. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  stomach,  ending  hy  loss  of  substance  in  the 
form  of  an  ulcer. 

Pathology. — Simple,  chronic,  and  perforating  ulcers  are  described.  The 
simple  ulcer  is  generally  solitary  and  deep,  seldom  larger  than  a  shilling, 
circular  or  oval  in  shape,  its  edges  clean,  sharp,  and  well  defined,  as  if 
punched  out.  It  is  generally  situated  along  or  near  the  lesser  cuiTature, 
and  usually  nearer  the  pyloric  than  the  cardiac  orifice,  and  more  frequently 
on  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  wall.  It  is  more  common  in  women 
than  in  men,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.  It  is  especially  a 
disease  of  middle  and  advanced  life.  It  is  relatively  more  frequent 
amongst  the  poor  than  amongst  the  rich ;  and  is  especially  found  in  maid- 
servants between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five.  It  tends  to  prove 
fatal  by — (1.)  Perforation;  (2.)  hemorrhage ;  (3.)  exhaustion.  When  the 
ulcer  eats  its  Avay  through,  the  aperture  gradually  narrows  to  a  point, 
which  corresponds  to  the  centre  of  the  ulcer  as  it  reaches  the  peritoneum. 
The  peritoneum  inflames  at  this  point,  and  perforation  is  completed  hy 
the  separation  of  a  slough.  An  important  sanitary  eff'ort  is  here  made  by 
adhesion  of  the  peritoneum  surrounding  the  slough  to  some  opposed 
surface,  such  as  the  liver,  pancreas,  colon,  or  abdominal  wall.  Fistulous 
openings  may  be  thus  established,  so  that  food  escapes  from  the  stomach 
when  such  passages  communicate  with  the  alimentary  canal.  A  mosl 
comprehensive  record  of  such  cases  exists  in  2'he  Edinburgh  Monthh 
Journal  for  July  and  August,  1857,  by  the  late. Dr.  Murchison.  Aboui 
13  "4  percent,  of  cases  of  ulceration  terminate  by  perforation ;  and  th< 
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j  liability  to  perforation  decreases  as  life  advances  (Brinton).  During  the 
f    ages  from  fourteen  to  twenty  perforation  is  most  frequent  (Crisp). 

Hwmorrhage,  while  it  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  important  symp- 
toms of  ulcer,  is  also  a  mode  of  fatal  termination.    It  generally  occurs 
soon  after  a  full  meal ;  and  about  from  3|  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  cases  prove 
i    fatal  in  this  way. 

'  Symptoms  of  Gastric  Ulcer. — "There  is  disturbance  of  gastric  digestion: 
at  first  mere  uneasiness  and  pain ;  then  nausea  and  vomiting,  or  regurgi- 
tation, that  expel  the  food  previously  taken;  or  a  tasteless  or  acid  watery 
secretion.  At  this  stage  it  is  sometimes  cut  short  by  perforation,  with 
its  sequel  of  fatal  peritonitis.  Failing  such  an  accident,  the  dyspeptic 
symptoms  are  complicated  by  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach;  sometimes 
a  sudden  and  dangerous  gush,  oftener  a  slow  and  intermittent  drain  of 
blood.  The  anaemia  thus  produced  is  generally  associated  with  a  cachexia 
independent  of  it,  the  result  of  inanition  by  frequent  vomiting  of  food,  or 
by  large  destruction  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  and  consequent 
impairment  of  its  function.  In  young  females,  more  or  less  complete 
amenorrhoea  may  be  associated  with  ulceration,  with  haemorrhage,  or 
with  both.  Retaining  the  liabilities  to  death  by  perforation,  by  haemor- 
rhage, by  vomiting,  and  by.  exhaustion,  the  lesion  may  end  by  one  of  these 
modes  of  dying,  or  by  two  or  more  of  them  in  combination.  A  spon- 
taneous subsidence  of  these  symptoms,  in  something  like  the  inverse  order 
of  their  occurrence,  may  announce  a  recovery;  or  a  similar  amendment 
may  be  effected  by  careful  medical  treatment"  {Mecl.-CMr.  Eevieiv,  p.  159, 
July,  1856). 

I'  The  character  of  the  pain  is  peculiar,  at  first  being  little  more  than  a 
feeling  of  weight  or  tightness,  dull  and  continuous.  It  gradually  becomes 
intensified  into  a  burning  or  gnawing  sensation,  which  produces  a  kind 

f   of  sickening  depression.    It  comes  on  from  Iwo  to  ten  minutes  after  the 

! ingestion  of  food,  and  remains  during  one  or  two  hours,  corresponding  to 
the  period  of  gastric  digestion,  after  which  it  gradually  subsides,  or,  if 
vomiting  empties  the  stomach,  it  invariably  ceases.  The  pain  is  expressed 
at  the  centre  of  the  epigastrium,  or  at  the  middle  line  of  the  belly, 

i immediately  below  the  extremity  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  often  confined 
to  a  mere  spot,  and  rarely  to  a  space  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter. 
A  dorsal  pain  is  also  subsequently  established,  generally  in  a  few  weeks 
or  months  after  the  epigastric  pain.  It  is  ex^Dressed  by  a  gnawing 
sensation,  interscapular,  or  from  the  spine  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  dorsal 
to  that  of  the  first  or  second  lumbar  vertebra.  Pressure  in  the  epigastric 
region  is  sometimes  unbearable,  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  must  be  applied 
with  the  utmost  care  and  delicacy.  Vomiting  usually  occurs  when  the 
pain  reaches  its  height,  and,  completely  emptying  the  stomach,  generally 
affords  relief  (Brinton). 
t  Treatment. — Chronic  ulcers  are  to  be  treated  by  rest  to  the  stomach, 
and  by  dietetic  rather  than  by  medicinal  means.  The  patient  must  eat  in 
small  quantities,  especially  of  milk  compounded  with  arrow-root,  macaroni, 
semolina,  sago,  tapioca,  biscuit  powder,  barley  meal,  Indian  meal,  or  oatmeal 
gruel.  Iced  milk,  combined  with  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  lime-water,  is 
particularly  recommended,  two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  which  are  to 
be  taken  at  short  intervals;  so  that  about  two  quarts  of  milk  may  be  thus 
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used  during  the  day,  rendering  regular  and  more  bulky  meals  unnecessary. 
The  lime-water  tends  to  prevent  coagulation,  and  the  milk  more  readily 
passes  unaltered  into  the  intestines,  to  be  digested  by  them  rather  than  by 
the  stomach.  The  most  complete  rest  possible  ought  to  be  given  by 
stopping  the  supply  of  all  nutriment  by  the  mouth,  and  supporting  the 
patient  for  several  days  by  nutritive  enemata.  Perfect  quiet  in  the 
recumbent  posture  must  be  observed,  the  lips  and  tongue  being  moist- 
ened from  time  to  time  by  a  little  water.  The  patient  may  thus  be  kept 
for  eight  or  nine  days,  or  even  longer,  on  nutrient  enemata  alone,  when 
the  pain,  the  irritability  of  stomach  and  of  the  system  will  cease.  The 
substances  most  useful  for  enemata  are  milk,  strong  unsalted  heef-tea,  raw 
eggs  beaten  up  in  milk,  occasionally  a  little  brandy,  and  (generally  in  two 
enemata  daily)  ten  or  twenty  minims  of  tincture  of  opium.  The  enemata 
should  be  as  small  as  possible,  from  two  to  six  ounces  only  at  a  time. 
The  interval  to  the  stomach  thus  gained  of  complete  rest  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  towards  success  in  the  treatment  of  gastric  ulcer;  and,  combined 
with  the  restricted  diet  described,  will  usually  effect  a  cure  in  three  weeks 
{Dr.  Balthazar  W.  Foster,  of  Birmingham,  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  June  3, 
1865).  Next  to  dieting,  blood-letting  by  two  or  three  leeches,  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  stomach  about  twice  a  week,  affords  obvious  benefit. 
Blisteriyig  applied  to  the  spine  may  relieve  the  dorsal  pain.  Small  lumps 
of  ice  may  be  swallowed  if  the  stomach  is  irritable ;  and  astringent  remedies, 
especially  the  salts  of  metals,  such  as  a  combination  of  iron  and  alum,  are 
of  use;  and  gallic  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  bitter  barks  may  be  administered. 
Constipation  is  to  be  counteracted  by  enemata.  When  hsemorrhage  occurs, 
small  bits  of  ice  may  be  swallowed,  and  rest  maintained  in  the  liorizontal 
posture.  Astringent  medicines  are  to  be  administered,  such  as  oil  of 
turpentine,  acetate  of  lead  and  opium,  alum  and  tannic  acid.  Oil  of  turpentine 
should  be  given  in  doses  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  minims  in  cold  water, 
and  repeated  more  or  less  frequently  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms.  Ergot  may  also  be  employed.  When  hsemorrhage  is  copious, 
a  mixture  containing  ten  minims  of  diluted  stdphuric  acid  and  five  grains  of 
gallic  acid  in  Avater,  taken  every  two  or  three  hours,  is  the  best  remedy 
(Dr.  B.  Foster).  Vomiting  may  be  relieved  by  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  (five 
minims),  combined  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  (twenty  or  thirty  grains)  in 
solution,  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours.  The  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  in 
doses  of  ten  to  twenty  grains,  every  six  or  eight  hours,  alone  or  combined 
with  five  to  ten  grains  of  compound  poivder  of  kino,  has  a  remarkable  effect , 
in  reHeving  pain,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea  (Brinton).  Sellers  hismuthl 
mixture  is  also  an  efficient  remedy.  j 

H/EMATEMESIS.  j 

Latin  Eq.,  Hcematemesis ;  French  Eq.,  Himatimhe ;  German  Eq.,  > 
Bluierbrechen ;  ITALIAN  Eq.,  Ematemesi. 

Definition. — A  discharge  of  blood  from  the  stomach.  ■ 
Pathology. — {a)    Ccuisation. — Hajmatemesis   may  arise  from  causes; 
peculiar  to  the  stomach,  as  from  the  effect  of  vomiting,  or  from  a  blow  i 
or  from  injuries,  as  by  fish-bone  or  other  sharp  substances.   The  followinj' 
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is  a  summary  of  causes  of  hsematemesis : — (1.)  Rupture  of  over-filled 
blood-vessels,  without  change  of  texture.     (2.)  Venous  congestion  of 
gastric  mucous  membrane.     (3.)  Impediments  to  circulation  in  the  liver. 
(4.)  Obstruction  of  the  portal  veins  by  blood-clots.     (5.)  Pressure  of 
branches  of  the  portal  veins,  from  cirrhosis  or  enlargement  of  the  gall- 
ducts.     (6.)  Pigmentary  embolism,  from  plugging  of  the  capillary  vessels 
of  the  liver  with  masses  of  pigment.    (7.)  Yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver 
destroying  the  capillaries.    (8.)  Rupture  of  diseased  vessels  and  bursting 
of  varices  or  aneurisms.     (9.)  Hasmorrhagic  and  scorbutic  conditions. 
(10.)  Injuries  to  walls  of  blood-vessels.    In  military  service  in  the  field 
the  thirsty  soldier  sometimes  suffers  from  this  affection,  in  consequence 
of  drinking  incautiously  water  containing  leeches.    New-born  children  are 
subject  to  hsematemesis  from  the  day  of  birth  till  about  twelve  days  old. 
Except  at  this  early  period  hasmatemesis  is  rare  till  puberty.    Both  sexes 
are  liable  to  it;   but  women  suffer  more  frequently  than  men,  and 
especially  those  who  are  either  pregnant  or  labour  under  amenorrhoea. 
(b.)  M(yrhid  Anatomy. — On  opening  the  stomach  of  a  patient  that  has 
j    died  of  hsematemesis,  blood  may  be  found  in  various  degrees  of  consistency, 
from  a  pure  liquid  black  or  brown  to  a  solid  coagulum ;  and  also  in  the 
cesophagus  and  in  the  intestines.    The  internal  surface  of  the  stomach 
is  almost  always  coated  with  a  layer  of  viscid  mucus  of  a  red  colour, 
which  separates  it  from  the  clot.    The  quantity  varies,  so  that  the  stomach 
has  been  found  distended  to  the  utmost,  the  blood  forming  a  perfect 
mould  of  its  cavity.    In  general,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
1    is  hardly  stained,  but  it  is  congested,  and  in  some  few  spots  ecchymosed 
i  — blood  being  infiltrated  into  the  subcellular  tissue.     But  even  after 
the  most  abundant  htemorrhage  from  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  the 
I    source  of  the  bleeding  may  not  be  found.    The  hsematemesis  may  be  a 
consequence  of  ulceration  of  an  artery  (coronary),  or  vein.    Sudden  death 
I    may  thus  result  from  ulceration  of  the  stomach  involving  several  vessels. 
!    The  most  frequent  cause  of  ulceration  of  the  blood-vessels,  however,  is 
I    cancer.     Hsematemesis  may  also  be  symptomatic  of  a  tumor  of  the 
t    pancreas,  or  of  an  enlarged  kidney  compressing  the  aorta ;  or  an  aneurism 
[    of  the  coeliac  artery,  which,  obstructing  the  hepatic  and  splenic  arteries, 
i   may  cause  the  greater  portion  of  the  blood  conveyed  by  those  arteries  to 
\   pass  through  the  gastric  artery,  thus  causing  congestion  of  the  mucous 
I   membrane  of  the  stomach.     Sometimes  in  symptomatic  hsematemesis 
the  blood  thrown  up  has  come  from  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  bursting 
;    into  the  stomach. 

I      Symptoms. — Hcematemesis  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  the  chronic  form 
being  usually  termed  melcena.     The  acute  form  of  hsematemesis  may 
be  sudden  in  its  attack,  or  may  be  preceded  for  a  few  hours  by 
shivering,  heat,  weight  and  oppression  at  the  epigastrium,  by  nausea, 
headache,  and  by  pains  between  the  shoulders.    The  buccal  and  phar- 
yngeal membranes  are  also  said  to  be  sometimes  congested,  and  the 
gums  swollen.    A  swollen  state  of  the  liver  or  spleen  may  exist.  At 
I   length  hasmatemesis  occurs,  and  a  quantity  of  blood,  black,  clotted,  and 
j   mixed  with  alimentary  matters,  is  thro'ivn  up,  sometimes  streaming  both 
1   from  the  nose  and  mouth.    The  symptoms  which  follow  are  proportioned 
,!  to  the  quantity  of  blood  lost,  and  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  haemoptysis. 
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If  the  quantity  be  small,  the  pain  in  the  epigastrium  ceases,  and  the 
patient  is  relieved ;  if  larger,  the  patient  is  in  some  degree  relieved,  but 
greatly  exhausted  ;  while,  if  the  quantity  throAvn  up,  as  it  often  is,  be  so 
abundant  as  to  half  fill  a  wash-hand  basin  or  a  chamber  vessel,  the  patient 
becomes  pale,  a  cold  perspiration  runs  down  his  face,  he  has  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  sinking,  and  his  pulse  becomes  frequent  and  weak. 
There  are  instances  in  which  haematemesis  has  proved  suddenly  fatal. 
In  the  greater  number  of  cases  a  few  hours  have  scarcely  elapsed  when 
the  epigastric  and  dorsal  pains  are  renewed,  the  thirst  and  shivering 
return,  and  the  vomiting  recurs,  often  perhaps  four  or  five  times  in  the 
space  of  two  or  three  days ;  a  sensation,  as  of  a  burning  liquid  in  the 
stomach,  often  precedes  these  subsequent  attacks. 

Hfemorrhage  from  the  stomach  may  take  place  without  vomiting,  the 
blood  passing  into  the  duodenum,  and  being  ejected  by  the  intestines. 
The  colour  of  the  blood  thrown  up  varies  according  to  the  time  it  has 
continued  in  the  stomach.  If  poured  out  rapidly,  and  immediately  rejected, 
it  is  often  arterial ;  but  accumulated  slowly  it  is  of  a  blackish  brow,  and 
clotted.  Sometimes  a  thin  layer  of  coagulated  blood  forms,  which,  when 
thrown  up,  has  been  mistaken  for  a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach.  The  chronic  form  of  haematemesis  has  been  termed  gastro- 
melcena.  The  blood  is  not  poured  out  pure,  but  undergoes  some  change, 
so  that  it  resembles  chocolate  or  coffee  grounds,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  species 
of  black  vomit.  This  afi"ection  usually  occurs  as  the  last  stage  of  many 
diseases,  especially  if  the  patient  be  of  a  broken  and  worn-out  constitution. 
The  quantity  thrown  up  is  often  large,  amounting  to  a  pint  or  two  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  this  may  last  for  several  days. 

Diagnosis. — The  chief  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  of  hwmatemesis  is  to 
distinguish  it  from  licemoptysis.  The  burning  heat  of  the  stomach,  the 
black  pitchy  stools,  the  absence  of  cough,  and  of  all  the  signs  furnished 
by  auscultation,  sufficiently  distinguish  it  from  haemoptysis.  The  colour 
of  the  blood  from  the  stomach  likewise  is  generally  black,  dark,  clotted, 
and  may  be  mixed  with  food,  the  coagula  containing  no  air,  and  generally 
acid  in  reaction ;  while  that  from  the  lungs  is  more  commonly  arterial,  I 
bright-red,  frothy,  and  mixed  with  mucus ;  not  coagulated,  and  if  so,  the 
coagulum  generally  contains  air,  and  in  reaction  alkaline.  The  quantity  j 
is  also  in  general  greater  from  the  former  than  the  latter  viscus,  although  ^ 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule.  It  should  be  remembered,  also, 
that  blood  may  pass  from  the  nose  into  the  stomach  during  sleep,  or  from 
the  gums  or  tonsils  after  lancing.  This  disease  is  one  of  those,  also,  mostj 
easily  and  most  commonly  feigned.  A  microscopic  examination  will 
determine  whether  the  matter  ejected  is  blood.  The  red  juice  of  fruits 
has  been  mistaken  for  l^lood.  The  matters  thrown  up  in  melaena  bear  no 
resemblance  to  the  fluids  ejected  from  the  lungs. 

Prognosis. — Hcematemesis  is  devoid  of  danger  when  it  is  vicarious  and 
arises  from  pregnancy,  from  amenorrhcca,  and  from  suppressed  hemorrhoids  ^ 
When,  however,  it  arises  from  organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  from  diseas( 
of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  heart,  it  is  always  of  grave  import,  althougi^ 
perhaps  not  immediately  fatal.  When,  also,  it  is  the  result  of  the  actioi  ^ 
of  a  morbid  poison,  the  danger  may  be  imminent.  In  melaena  the  case  i , 
always  dangerous,  but  some  recover.  i 
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The  Treatment  of  the  acute  forms  of  hsematemesis  is  similar  in  many- 
respects  to  that  of  hcemophjsis.  The  great  volume  of  the  arteries  of  the 
stomach,  and  their  origin  almost  immediately  from  the  aorta  by  means  of 
the  ca3liac  artery,  are  reasons  which  have  been  alleged  for  this  affection 
being  but  little  influenced  by  general  or  local  bleedings.  The  vast  amount 
of  blood  sometimes  lost  by  hcematemesis  renders  it  necessary  to  sujjport  the 
patient  by  acid  wines  much  sooner  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in 
haemoptysis.  In  melsena  the  only  chance  for  the  patient  is  a  liberal  sup- 
port by  wine  diet  and  medicines,  and  by  opiates  to  quiet  the  stomach.  In 
cases  of  hcematemesis  from  cirrhosis,  or  other  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
through  the  liver,  and  in  the  vicarious  hsematemesis  of  Avomen,  leeches  to 
the  anal  region  or  os  uteri,  are  of  service.  The  action  of  ice,  by  swallow- 
ing small  pieces  from  time  to  time,  is  very  beneficial,  covering  at  the  same 
time  the  epigastric  region  with  ice-cold  compresses,  which  require  to  be 
renewed  frequently.  Solutions  of  dilute  or  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  in  doses 
j  of  ten  to  twenty  minims,  or  of  alum,  are  of  service.  Alum  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  eight  to  twelve  grains,  combined  with  Batley's  solution  of 
opium,  or  with  laudanum  or  sulphuric  acid.  In  chronic  hcemateraesis,  acid, 
gallici,  gr.  x.;  acid,  sidph.  dil.,  TTl_x. ;  acp  distil.,  f^i.,  has  been  recommended 
by  Dr.  Brinton.  Solution  of  pernitrate  of  iron,  in  doses  of  thirty  to  forty 
minims,  may  be  of  use.  Ergot  may  also  be  of  service  (see  page  742,  under 
"  Haemoptysis").  Tannin  is  of  service,  as  one  of  the  best  astringents  in 
the  form  of  a  pill  (0.  Eees) — three  to  six  grains  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 
I  The  patient  must  maintain  absolute  rest  in  bed,  and  must  not  rise  to  stool. 
Ipecacuanha  in  doses  to  produce  nausea  is  of  service  in  arresting  hsemor- 
rhage,  and  restoring  heat  to  patients  in  the  collapse  of  hsematemesis 
\  (Osborne,  Trenor,  Graves),  in  doses  of  one  to  two  grains  every  fifteen 
I  or  thirteen  minutes  till  nausea  is  felt,  when  the  remedy  is  to  be  discon- 
j  tinued,  as  vomiting  is  to  be  avoided.  If  stimulants  are  required,  iced 
champagne  may  be  given ;  and  when  the  vital  powers  are  much  depressed, 
ammon.  hydrochlor.,  3iss.;  acid,  hydrochlor.,  f^ss.;  decoct,  hordei  co.,  oz.  i.,  may 
be  taken  every  second  or  third  hour  (Copland),  in  doses  of  two  or  three 
i  teaspoonfuls. 

I  DYSPEPSIA. 

ILatin  Eq.,  Dyspepsia;  French  Eq.,  Dysp>epsie;  German  Eq.,  Byspiepsie  ; 
I  Italian  Eq.,  Dyspepsia. 

Definition. — Impairment  of  digestion,  arising  without  perceptiUe  change  of 
htructure  or  lesion  of  the  stomach. 

Pathology. — Causation. — As  an  abnormal  functional  difiiculty  the  im- 
pairment may  be  due — (1.)  To  sympathetic  relations  with  other  organs 
themselves  in  a  morbid  state,  explained  by  the  phenomena  of  "  reflex 
mtion;"  for  example,  the  nausea  and  sometimes  vomiting  which  attends 
pritation  of  the  lung,  brctin,  liver,  or  uterus.  (2.)  To  a  scanty  secretion  of 
pe  gastric  juice,  characterised  by  slowness  of  digestion  and  long  reten- 
lion  of  food  by  the  stomach,  prolonged  distress  after  eating,  especially 
weight  and  uneasiness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach;  decomposition  of  food 
p  the  alimentary  canal;  the  evolution  of  fetid  gases  (pnuematosis),  and  the 
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appearance  of  unaltered  ingesta  in  the  stools.  Gastric  digestion  should 
occupy,  on  an  average,  from  two  to  three  hours.  The  dyspepsia  of  slow 
digestion  may  be  an  inheritance,  and  the  conditions  which  tend  to  main- 
tain it  are — mental  over-exertion,  prolonged  anxiety,  especially  after  meals, 
gluttony,  drunkenness,  sedentary  habits,  and  the  consumption  of  more 
food  than  the  system  requires  (Leaked).  (3.)  To  the  abnormal  quality 
of  the  gastric  juice.  (4.)  To  diminished  movements  of  the  stomach, 
so  that  the  ingesta  are  not  sufficiently  mixed  with  the  gastric  juice 
(Niemeyer). 

The  Symptoms  brought  about  by  diminished  secretion  of  the  gastric 
juice  are  similar  to  those  of  chronic  catarrh  and  chronic  gastric  ulcer. 
The  appetite  is  lessened,  and  easily  satisfied;  but  however  little  may  be 
eaten,  gas  is  rapidly  generated,  and  sour,  fetid,  or  rancid  eructation  of 
liquid  occurs.  The  patients,  suffering  from  flatulence  and  consequent  dis- 
tension, are  disturbed  and  depressed.  Palpitation  of  the  heart  is  common, 
as  well  as  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  headache,  occasional  dimness  of  vision, 
and  attacks  of  a  peculiar  form  of  giddiness  described  by  Trousseau  (vertigo 
stomicale),  but  which  Niemeyer  believes  to  be  due  to  psychical  causes. 
Mental  depression  is  often  extremely  distressing,  varying  in  degree  from 
slight  dejection,  ill-humour,  or  irritable  temper,  to  the  extremes  of  melan- 
cholia, or  suicidal  monomania.  "Half  the  unhappiness  in  the  world," 
writes  Sydney  Smith,  "  proceeds  from  little  stojipages,  from  a  duct  choked 
up,  from  foocl  pressing  in  the  wrong  place,  from  a  vexed  duodenum,  or  an 
agitated  pylorus.  The  deception  practised  upon  human  creatures  is  curious 
and  entertaining.  My  friend  sups  late ;  he  eats  some  strong  soup,  then  a 
lobster,  then  a  tart,  and  he  dilutes  these  esculent  varieties  with  wine.  The 
next  day  I  call  upon  him.  He  is  going  to  sell  his  house  in  London  and  to 
retire  into  the  country.  He  is  alarmed  for  his  eldest  daughter's  health. 
His  expenses  are  hourly  increasing,  and  nothing  but  a  timely  retreat  can 
save  him  from  ruin.  All  this  is  the  lobster ;  and,  when  over-excited  nature 
has  had  time  to  manage  this  testaceous  encumbrance,  the  daughter 
recovers,  the  finances  are  in  good  order,  and  every  rural  idea  effectually 
excluded  from  the  mind.  In  the  same  manner  old  friendships  are  destroyed 
by  toasted  cheese ;  and  hard  salted  meat  has  led  to  suicide.  Unpleasant 
feelings  of  the  body  produce  correspondent  sensations  in  the  mind,  and  a 
great  scene  of  wretchedness  is  sketched  out  l)y  a  morsel  of  indigestible  and 
misguided  food.  Of  such  infinite  consequence  to  happiness  is  it  to  study 
the  body"  (Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  by  Lady  Holland,  Vol  I,  p. 
125;  London,  1855). 

In  impaired  digestion  from  over-secretion  of  gastric  juice  or  its  abnormal 
qualities,  pain  at  the  orifice  of  the  stomach  is  the  characteristic  symptom, 
named  cardialgia.  The  secretion  of  a  fluid  abnormally  acid  causes  an 
unpleasant  sensation  about  the  cardiac  orifice,  sometimes  termed  heartburn. 
This  fluid  may  be  regurgitated  into  the  mouth.  It  has  a  most  disagreeable  ; 
oily,  acid  or  rancid  taste,  and  not  only  sets  the  teeth  on  edge,  _  but, 
expectorated  on  any  carbonated  alkali,  causes  efl'ervescence.  It  is  said  to 
be  principally  lactic  acid.  The  effects  are  more  or  less  pain  in  the  stomach,  I 
accompanied  by  distressing  flatulence,  derangement  of  the  bowels,  head-  j 
ache,  disturbed  sleep  with  terrifying  dreams.  The  remote  effects  are 
palpitation,  gravel  or  stone,  or  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  state  of  the 
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constitution,  or  uric  acid  diathesis,  for  the  urine,  small  in  quantity,  is  loaded 
with  the  lithates  (Dr.  Prout).  Alterations  in  the  free  acidity  of  the 
urine  are  most  important  signs.  In  dyspeptic  cases  attended  with  torpid 
digestion,  or  with  acid  vomiting,  the  urine  may  be  more  alkaline  than 
usual;  so  that  there  may  be  abnormal  acidity  as  well  as  abnormal  alkali- 
nity in  some  cases.  When  the  urine  is  more  acid  than  usual  after  food, 
it  is  also  often  scanty,  and  deposits  urates  and  oxalates  of  lime — conditions 
associated  chiefly  with  cardialgia,  nausea,  and  frontal  headaches.  Chloride 
of  sodium  is  small  in  amount  when  digestion  is  imperfect;  and  the  more 
freely  it  is  voided  in  the  urine,  the  more  perfectly  has  digestion  been 
carried  on.  Oxalates  of  lime-crystals  are  common  in  dyspepsia  (Parkes, 
1.  c,  p.  333).  This  form  of  dyspepsia  most  commonly  occurs  in  those 
who  live  high,  eat  largely  of  rich  black  meats,  and  drink  largely  of  malt 
liquors  or  champagne,  which,  acting  as  ferments  in  the  stomach,  turn  acid, 
and  dispose  everything  else  to  undergo  the  same  changes.  Some  persons, 
especially  those  descended  from  gouty  or  rheumatic  parents,  have  an 
idiopathic  tendency  to  this  form  of  impaired  digestion.  In  them  the  most 
ll  opposite  substances  will  produce  it,  as  sub-acid  fruits,  salt  meats,  pastry — 
I  indeed,  anything  that  deranges  their  enfeebled  powers.  Tobacco  has  a 
poisonous  principle  which  greatly  favours  the  occurrence  of  this  disease, 
and  many  persons  suffer  severely  after  smoking  a  few  cigars,  or  even  one. 

Treatment. — Congestion,  catarrh,  and  functional  states  associated  with 
what  are  called  dyspeptic  symptoms,  or  "  imperfect  digestion,"  are  the 
results  of  stomach  diseases  for  which  the  physician  is  called  most 
frequently  to  prescribe.  When  there  is  reason  to  believe  congestion  exists, 
a  sparing  and  easily  digested  diet  is  to  be  prescribed,  with  total  absti- 
j  nence  from  fermented  drinks;  and  in  cases  \Yhere  catarrhal  inflammation 

I prevails  the  blandest  food  must  be  given  in  very  small  quantities.  In 
severe  cases  leeches  are  to  be  applied  over  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  patient  may  sip  iced  water,  or  suck  small  pieces  of  ice,  to  relieve 
thirst.    In  impaired  digestion  from  any  cause,  a  mode  of  life  tending  to 

I improve  nutrition  is  to  be  aimed  at.  The  necessity  of  strict  attention  to 
diet  in  all  cases  of  impaired  digestion  is  absolute.  If  fulness  and  uneasy 
sensations  are  experienced  after  dinner,  less  food  should  be  taken  at  that 
meal,  and  more  at  breakfast;  the  principle  being  to  apportion  the  amount 
1  of  food  necessary  to  sustain  the  body  more  evenly  over  the  waking  hours 
than  is  commonly  done.  The  great  fault  in  the  dietetic  system  of  this 
country  consists  in  most  people  supporting  themselves  mainly  by  dinner, 
t  This  meal  is  consequently  too  large ;  and  the  quantity  taken  at  dinner 
should  be  resolutely  diminished  till  breakfast  is  appreciated  (Leared, 
I.e.,  p.  150). 

ji  Special  symptoms,  common  to  various  morbid  states,  require  special 
modes  of  treatment.  Excess  of  acid  is  best  neutralised  by  lime-water, 
hnagnesia,  or  alkaline  remedies,  selected  according  to  the  state  of  the 
patient's  bowels;  and  the  gastric  fermentation  Avhich  is  apt  to  be  esta- 
Wished  may  be  checked  by  brandy  and  various  aromatic  spirits.  Bicarbonate 
jof  potash  and  nitrate  of  potash,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  parts  of  the  former 
jto  one  part  of  the  latter,  is  useful  in  cases  of  habitual  acidity;  and  all 
I  these  antacid  remedies  should  be  taken  about  three  or  foiu-  hours  after  a 
j  JHeal.   Pills  containing  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  minim  of  creasofe,  given 
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with  each  meal,  will  counteract  fetid  eructations.  It  checks  that  fermen- 
tation in  which  acetic  and  carbonic  acids  are  formed;  while  conium  and 
belladonna  are  the  medicines  which  better  than  ojnum  allay  general  nervous 
irritability.  In  cases  of  slow  digestion,  with  deficient  secretion  of  the 
gastric  juice,  the  rules  of  treatment  are — (1.)  To  let  albuminoid  food  be 
as  liquid  as  possible.  Eggs  must  be  eaten  when  cooked  short  of  coagu- 
lation of  the  albumen.  (2.)  To  let  the  day's  allowance  of  food  l)e  taken 
in  small  quantities  at  regular  intervals.  (3.)  That  by  the  administration 
of  alkalies  the  food  may  pass  to  the  intestines,  and  be  digested  there, 
rather  than  by  the  stomach.  This  latter  mode  of  treatment  by  alkahes, 
recommended  by  Chambers,  is  contrary  to  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Budd. 
Both  are  consistent  with  physiological  facts,  and  the  course  to  be  followed 
must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  Both  gave  large  doses  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda — oii.  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  warm  water — to  counteract 
the  excessive  acidity,  or  to  promote  the  passage  of  food  to  the  intestines. 
The  amount  and  kind  of  food  taken  is  of  importance  to  be  attended  to  in 
cases  of  slow  digestion.  If  a  fair  amount  of  exercise  be  taken,  the 
following  dietary,  slightly  modified  from  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Beared, 
will  be  found  appropriate  in  such  cases; — 


Bread  (stale), 


Bread  (stale). 


Breakfast,  (S  a.  m.) 
Mutton  Chop,  or  other 


Meat   (cooked)  free 
from  fat  and  skin,,. 3  oz.   i  beverage, 


LlTNCHEON,  (1  p.  M.) 

No  solids,  such  as  Meat 


)  Tea,  or  warm  milk 


and 

water  and  sugar,  or  other 
f  pint. 


,) 

>  Liquid, 


i  pint. 


Bread  (stale),     .  . 
Potatoes  and  other 
Vegetables,    .  . 


Dinner,  (5  or  6  p.m.) 

Meat  (cooked)  free  from 
fat  and  skin,    .    4  oz. 


Liquid,  not  more  than  half 
a  pint. 


Tea  or  Supper  (not  sooner  than  three  hours  after  Dinner). 


Bread  (stale), 


No  solids,  such  as  Meat  or 


Tea,  or  weak  brandy  and 
water,  or  sherry  and  wa- 
ter, or  toast  and  water, 
to  the  extent  of  i  pint. 


The  quantity  of  wine  or  other  fermented  liquor,  and  also  of  animal  diet, 
should  be  thus  reduced  till  the  disease  subsides  and  the  urine  is  healthy. 
Soups,  tea  and  coffee,  drank,  as  they  usually  are,  boihng  hot,  debilitate 
the  coats  of  the  stomach,  tend  to  produce  dyspepsia,  and  are  abandoned 
by  many  persons  from  their  so  often  exciting  cardialgia.  The  best  bread 
for  the  dyspeptic  is  the  unfermented  bread,  baked  by  the  process  of  the 
late  Dr.  Dauglish,  entirely  from  wheaten  flour  of  the  best  quality.  It  is 
known  as  '■'■aerated  Iread"  because  carbonic  acid  gas  is  substituted  for 
yeast.  It  is  more  easily  digested  than  common  household  bread.  Pastry 
and  "  sweets  "  must  be  strictly  forbidden.  They  are  "  sweet  in  the  mouth, 
but  bitter  in  the  belly."  Forms  of  indigestion  marked  by  excessive  acidity 
and  heartburn  may  be  relieved  by  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  doses  of  fifteen 
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grains,  combined  with  a  few  grains  of  nitre,  taken  two  or  three  times  a 
(lay.    At  the  same  time,  free  excretions  from  the  liver  and  bowels  must 
be  sustained  by  occasional  small  doses  of  blue  pill  or  podophyllin,  combined 
with  extract  of  colocynth  and  of  henbane,  while  exercise  and  diet  are  duly 
attended  to.     Weakened  digestion  from  over-fatigue  may  be  restored 
under  the  use  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  conjoined  with  compound  tincture  of 
gentian,  or  with  extract  of  genlian  in  the  form  of  a  pill.    Extracts  of  nux 
vomica  or  strychnia  are  also  valuable  remedies.    Half  a  grain  of  extract  of 
nux  vomica,  half  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  four  grains  of  compound 
colocynth  pill,  form  a  combination  which,  taken  early  in  the  morning,  or 
one  hour  before  dinner,  generally  induces  gentle  action  of  the  bowels 
I  (Leaeed).    Compound  rhubarb  pill  may  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  com- 
found  colocynth  pill.    Another  useful  ingredient  in  a  dinner  pill  I  find  is 
ipecacuanha,  to  the  extent  of  one  grain,  or  half  a  grain  in  each,  in  cases  of  slow 
or  torpid  digestion.    Indigestion  from  habitual  drunkenness,  or  where  there 
is  great  irritability  or  sensitiveness  of  the  stomach,  is  best  relieved  by  the 
!  pure  bitter  infusions,  such  as  gentian,  qnassia,  hops,  and  calumba,  singly,  or 
combined  in  a  mixture,  so  that  a  dose  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  an  hour  before  each  meal.    Grave's  tonic  I  have  found  especially 
useful.    It  consists  of  the  tinctures  of  (quassia,  calumba,  compound  gentian, 
^cimhonia  flava,  of  each  an  ounce,  and  from  two  to  four  drachms  of  the 
lliquor  morphia}  hydrochloratis ;  of  this  mixture  a  teaspoonful  is  to  be  taken  one 
hour  before  each  meal.    Quassia  may  generally  be  taken  as  a  cold  infusion, 
land  is  thus  prescribed  by  Niemeyer  : — "  In  the  evening  pour  a  cupful  of 
Icold  water  over  a  teaspoonful  of  quassia  chips;  by  the  next  morning  a  bitter 
iinfusion  will  have  formed — to  be  taken  fasting ;"  or  water  may  be  poured 
into  a  bowl  made  of  quassia-ivood,  sold  for  this  purpose,  and  after  standing 
over  night  in  the  bowl,  the  water  is  to  be  taken  in  the  morning.  Rop-bitter 
is  most  agreeably  taken  in  the  form  of  the  many  bitter  ales,  such  as  are 
brewed  by  Bass,  AIlsopps,  Ind-Coope,  Salt,  and  the  genuine  Bavarian  beer, 
jbrewed  all  over  Germany.   Such  ales  must  be  got  direct  from  trustworthy 
teewers  who  brew  from  hops,  and  where  no  injurious  substitute  is  used 
Instead  of  hops.    For  other  reasons  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  ale  direct 
Ifrom  the  brewery.    Once  it  passes  into  other  hands,  there  is  no  guarantee 
l^hat  some  of  the  numerous  processes  for  "-stretching"  and  otherwise 
ucreasing  the  qu,antifi/,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  consumer,  will  not 
be  practised.    Of  the  extract  of  malt  originally  prepared  by  Trommer,  as  a 
ijenuine  extract,  containing  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  malt  and  of  the 
|)itter  of  the  hop,  Niemeyer  speaks  highly  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of 
!  IrrilahU  ingestion"  as  having  l^een  almost  the  only  nourishment  the 
jiatients  could  take.    Small  doses  of  opium,  or  of  morphia  in  an  ammonia 
fiixture,  may  be  given  at  bedtime,  so  as  to  secure  sleep  at  night,  or  Grave's 
jpnic,  as  above.    In  prescribing  the  minercd  acids,  the  following  general 
We  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind — namely,  that  the  influence  of  sulphuric 
\fid  is  astringent,  while  that  of  hydrochloric  acid  promotes  digestion,  and 
i  nitric  acid  secretion  (Dr.  Bence  Jones). 
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PYROSIS. 


Latin  Eq.,  Pyrosis;  French  Eq.,  Pyrosis;  German  Eq.,  Sodbrennen; 
Italian  Eq.,  PirosL 

Definition. — Paroxysms  of  pain  at  the  cardiac  or  cesophageo,l  region  of  tht 
stomach,  occurring  in  paroxysms  which  do  not  cease  till  the  patient  vomits  up  a 
limpid  colourless  fluid  like  water,  cold  and  insipid  to  the  patient's  taste,  hut 
ivhich  sometimes  gives  an  acid  and  sometimes  an  alkaline  reaction.  i 

Patholgoy. — Causation. — Pyrosis  {irvpoia,  to  burn)  is  also  known  by  | 
the  name  of  water-brash,  fer  chand.    It  is  a  painful  disorder  of  the 
stomach.    It  is  frequently  met  with  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland ;  and 
Linnjeus  writes  that  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden  are  liable 
to  it.     From  the  large  quantities  of  spirits  drank  in  those  countries  i 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be  caused  by  their  immoderate  use.   The  disorder 
is  more  frequent  among  women  than  men,  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  one. 
It  seldom  occurs  except  in  those  who  live  upon  a  low  and  insufficient  diet. 
It  often  exists  in  connection  with  some  derangement  of  the  uterine  or  | 
nervous  system,  or  with  organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  or  pancreas,  or  J 
liver.    It  is  not  uncommon  in  advanced  life.    Sarcince  ventriculi  are  some- 
times formd  in  the  fluid  ejected  from  the  stomach. 

Symptoms. — Pyrosis  usually  comes  on  in  the  morning  and  forenoon, 
when  the  stomach  is  empty,  with  a  sense  of  constriction,  as  if  the  stomach 
were  drawn  towards  the  back,  or  with  a  severe  and  burning  pain.  This 
gastrodynia  the  patient  finds  increased  by  standing  or  sitting  upright ;  and 
he  seeks  relief  by  bending  his  body  forward,  and  making  pressure  on  the 
painful  part.  The  attack  may  last  from  a  few  minutes  to  the  greater  part 
of  an  hour,  when  a  clear,  limpid,  tasteless  fluid  is  vomited  up,  varying  in 
quantity  from  an  ounce  to  a  pint.  As  soon  as  this  fluid  is  rejected  the 
pain  ceases,  and  the  paroxysm  is  at  an  end;  but  it  may  occur  three  or  fouil 
times  a  day.  When  there  is  only  one  attack,  it  usually  comes  on  befortj 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  patient's  appetite  is  generally  impaired 
he  complains  of  thirst,  his  bowels  are  generally  constipated,  his  surfac 
pale,  and  his  body  emaciated. 

The  Treatment  of  i^yrosi?  consists  in  saline  remedies,  such  as  a  drachr 
of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  with  fifteen  minims  of  the  tinct.  hyosryami,  thre 
times  a  day.  Many  other  medicines  have  been  recommended,  as  the  ii'u 
kino,  and  compound  kino  powder,  and  mixtures  of  bismuth,  especially  Seller  | 
The  compound  tinctiire  of  benzoin,  to  the  extent  of  one  fluid  drachm,  wit; 
mucilage,  is  most  efficacious  (Baillie,  Symonds).  Sidjihmvus  acid,  | 
doses  n]_xxx.  to  one  fluid  drachm,  thrice  daily,  and  shortly  before  mea  I 
is  advocated  by  Dr.  Lawson  (Practitioner,  Sept.,  1868).  It  is  especial, 
useful  where  sarcince  ventrmdi  are  prerent  in  the  fluid  evacuated.  T; 
diet  should  consist  of  animal  food,  and  be  otherwise  nourishing.  Oatmij 
and  brown  bread  must  be  avoided.  ^ 
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Section  XII. — Diseases  of  the  Intestines, 

ENTERITIS;  ENTERIC,  INTESTINAL  CATARRH,  OR  MUCO-ENTERITIS ; 
INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

Latin  Eq.,  Enteritis;  French  Eq.,  Entente;  German  Eq.,  Enteritis; 
Italian  Eq.,  Enteritide. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  small  intestines  generally,  or  limited 
locally. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — It  is  due  to  cold,  local  irritation,  the 
influence  of  exanthemata,  irritative  poisons,  and  may  be  the  effects  of 
bums  and  scalds. 

(&.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — Although  enteritis  is  generally  described  in  text- 
books, it  is  a  rare  disease,  and  seldom  affects  the  intestine  throughout  its 
whole  extent.    Originally  the  name  was  used  to  describe  local  peritonitis. 
With  some  modifications,  explained  by  peculiarities  of  structure,  the 
organic  lesions  of  the  lesser  intestinal  tract  are  similar  to  those  described 
in  the  stomach ;  while  the  functional  disorders  are  indicated  by  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  intestines  express  irritation,  such  as  by  spasms, 
colic,  flatulence,  indigestion,  constipation,  and  various  forms  of  fluxes  or 
diarrhoea.     The  lesions  generally  express  themselves  in  the  ileum  and 
duodenum.     Acute  diffuse  inflammation  is  marked  by  redness,  thickening, 
and  impaired  cohesion.    The  redness  is  of  a  deep  venous  red,  approaching 
I  to  blackness,  either  partial  or  general  in  extent,  and  in  dotted,  arbor- 
tescent,  or  striated  patches.     It  is  distinguished  from  mere  passive 
1  congestion  by  the  increased   arterial  vascularity  of  the  submucous 
tissue.    The  thickening  is  generally  sensible,  and  often  considerable. 
iThe  impaired  cohesion  is  not  so  obvious  as  in  the  stomach,  but  the 
■mucous  membrane  may  be  removed  much  more  easily  than  in  health 
{from  its  attachment  to  the  parts  subjacent.     In  the  chronic  forms  of 
liiffiise  inflammation,  the  colour,  thickening,  and  cohesion  of  the  gut  are 
|iot  greatly  changed  ;  but  the  thickness  is  more  considerable,  the  cohesion 
U  parts  is  often  more  tenacious,  while  the  dark  venous  hue,  on  subsiding, 
leaves  a  greyish  or  slate-coloured  tint,  from  a  deposit  of  melanic  matter  in 
Ifhe  substance  of  the  membrane.    Chronic  catarrh  of  the  intestines  is  the 
inost  common  of  diseases.    It  may  be  the  result  of  the  following  condi- 
iions,  namely : — (1.)  Obstruction  to  the  hepatic  circulation,  and  especially 
jO  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  portal  vein.    (2.)  Lesions  of  the  respiratory 
jnd  circulatory  organs,  which  cause  obstruction  to  the  emptying  of  the 
Ism  cava.    (3.)  Disturbance  to  the  external  circulation,  such  as  accom- 
anies  severe  inflammations  of  the  skin,  as  from  burns,  or  from  sudden 
[xposure  of  the  skin  to  low  temperatures,  as  by  travelling  in  cold  weather. 
\)  As  a  result  of  peritonitis.    (5.)  As  a  result  of  mental  excitement. 
\)  As  a  result  of  local  irritations  from  the  use  of  purgatives ;  of  some 
inds  of  vegetable  food;  the  passage  of  undigested  decomposing  substances 
om  the  stomach  into  the  intestines ;  or  the  retention  of  faecal  masses. 
:•)  Lardaceous  disease  of  the  intestine ;  septicemia,  and  cholera  (simple 
id  malignant).    The  effusion  of  fibrinous  lymph  in  the  small  intestines 
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is  an  extremely  rare  occurrence.  But  it  is  the  rule  to  find  such  exuda- 
tion in  cases  of  .^orhutic  dysentery,  when  the  inflammatory  processs  seems 
to  extend  from  the  great  intestine  into  the  small. 

The  follomng  are  the  principal  results  of  enteritis : — (a.)  Softening  of 
tissue  occurs  in  the  small  intestines  similar  to  that  affecting  the  stomach ; 
but  it  is  much  less  frequent  and  is  not  exjDressed  by  any  recognisable  clinical 
phenomena.  (b.)  Glandular  lesions  and  degenerations  are  of  much  more 
frequent  occui-rence,  if  not  constant,  over  Limited  portions  of  the  intestine. 
These  lesions  are  peculiar,  from  the  structure  of  the  parts;  and  the 
degenerations  are  analogous  to  those  occurring  in  the  stomach  (see  pp.  821 
and  822).  As  in  the  stomach,  so  in  the  intestines  there  is  to  be  observed  j 
in  some  cases  an  entire  destruction  of  the  gland-tissue,  with  actual  loss  of 
substance,  so  that  when  the  mucous  membrane  is  dissected  from  the 
muscular  parts,  it  may  be  viewed  as  a  transparent  object  with  a  lens.  In 
other  cases  there  may  be  no  actual  loss  of  bulk  or  of  substance,  while  the 
structure  is  nevertheless  greatly  altered — (1.)  By  alterations  of  the  contents 
of  the  mucous  tubes,  without  change  of  form ;  (2.)  by  an  interstitial 
growth  of  fibrinous  matter  encroaching  upon  and  ultimately  obliterating  I 
the  proper  gland-tissue.  Thus,  externally  and  in  bulk  the  parts  may  j 
seem  to  be  unchanged ;  but  they  are  materially  altered  in  specific  weight.  ! 

Thus,  through  lesions  or  degenerations  of  the  gland-tissue,  atrophy  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  becomes  expressed  in  three  ways,  I 
namely, — (1.)  Positive  atrophy,  in  which  the  tissue  of  the  gut  Avastes,  while  i 
the  glandular  texture  is  altered ;  (2.)  the  tissue  of  the  gut  may  not  appear  ' 
to  have  wasted ;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  have  gained  in  bulk,  but  the  j 
glandular  tissue  has  been  changed,  or  altogether  replaced;  while,  (3.)  these  I 
two  conditions  may  be  co-existent.  ' 

The  observations  which  go  to  prove  these  statements  are  alterations 
in  the  specific  gra\dty  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  associated 
with  characteristic  but  microscopic  morbid  appearances.    These  combined 
modes  of  examination,  not  only  in  mucous  membrane,  but  in  all  parts  in 
which  I  have  ai)plied  the  test,  have  yielded  one  characteristic  result — 
namely,  that  atrophic  states  of  prolonged  dui'ation,  which  are  generally 
described  as  granular  degenerations  of  minute  tissue,  are  for  the  most  part  o' 
comparatively  low  specific  gravity,  with  a  chemical  reaction  under  th( 
microscope  indicative  of  the  presence  of  fat.    On  the  contrar)',  th( 
acute  inflammatory  conditions  of  tissue  have  uniformly  high  specific 
gravities  where  loss  of  peculiar  minute  structures  (like  the  glands  o 
the  intestines)  is  due  to  destruction  from  exudation  and  replacement  b 
it.    A  specific  gravity  of  1-032  to  1-033  of  the  mucous  membrane,  fre 
from  congestion,  may  be  regarded  as  a  healthy  state  of  the  gland-tissu< 
In  ^positive  wasting  throughout,  it  descends  to  r030 ;  while  in  conditior 
of  relative  wasting,  Avhere  bulk  is  unchanged  and  glandular  parts  ai 
displaced  or  destroyed  by  exudative  deposits,  the  range  of  specific  weigl 
of  parts  examined  has  been  as  high  as  r044,  and  in  the  large  intestm' 
as  high  as  1-050.    The  specific  gravity  of  Peyer's  patches  I  have  four 
to  vary  from  1-032  to  1-044;  and  in  patches  from  the  same  intestn 
there  is  often  a  considerable  latitude  in  the  range  of  the  specific  weigh 
of  the  glands.    Atrophic  states  of  Peyer's  gland  are  indicated — (1-)  1 
a  reticulated  condition,  A  oid  of  all  glandular  elements,  which  seems 
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occur  naturally  with  the  advance  of  years  beyond  forty ;  or  to  occur  after 
extensive  infarction  during  the  progress  of  typhoid  fever ;  the  elimination 
of  the  product  thus  taking  place  without  ulceration.  (2.)  By  the  remains 
of  the  cicatrices  of  ulceration  in  the  form  of  dark  granular  deposits ;  or  of 

j  a  thin,  clear,  skin-like  membrane,  of  a  pale  colour,  and  with  a  wrinkled 
contracted  border.    These  changes  are  associated  with  a  continuance  of 

j  the  complex  morbid  processes  of  constitutional  diseases,  such  as  anaemia, 
and  organic  lesions  leading  to  impairment  of  the  constitution  generally ; 
also  with  the  lesions  of  local  glands  or  accumulations  of  glands  of  the 

I    gut  (such  as  the  solitary  lenticidar  glands  and  the  patches  of  Peyer, 

1  during  the  progress  of  some  zymotic  diseases),  as  in  cholera,  dysentery,  and 
typhoid  fever.    The  morbid  conditions  in  which  the  glandular  apparatus 

I  may  be  found  are, — (1.)  Intumescence,  stuffing,  or  cramming  of  the  gland, 
by  different  kinds  of  deposit  {debris  of  normal  elements),  associated  with 
redness  and  vascular  congestion  of  the  submucous  tissue — conditions 
which  correspond  to  the  so-called  "  infarction "  of  the  older  pathologists. 

1(2.)  Softening,  degeneration,  and  elimination  of  the  abnormal  constituents 
in  various  ways.  (3.)  Ulceration,  sometimes  leading  to  sloughing  of  whole 
;i  patches  of  glands.  (4.)  Collapse  of  solitary  glands,  or  otherwise  cicatrised 
remains  of  ulcerations  of  solitary  and  aggregate  glands.  (5.)  Accumulations 
of  melanic  matter,  characteristic  of  pre-existent  and  long-continued  vascular 
action,  with  changes  in  the  tissue  from  hsematine  ( Pigmentary  Degeneration  ; 
see  Vol.  I.,  p.  127).  (6.)  Lardaceous  disease  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  129).  Generally, 

|i\t  may  be  stated  that  corpuscular  and  fihrinous  elements  co-exist  in  the 
various  forms  in  which  the  glands  are  found  intumescent. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  changes  go  on  independently 
I  of  any  phenomena  of  inflammation  as  commonly  understood.    It  is  now 
j  well  known,  also,  that  the  results  of  the  inflammatory  process  may  occur 
without  symptoms  (such  as  pleuritic  effusions),  which  yield  to  appropriate 
remedies.    In  such  cases  the  inflammation  has  been  considered  and 
described  as  latent.    Does  it  not,  therefore,  appear  consistent  to  associate 
the  phenomena  of  such  latent  inflammations  with  the  phenomena  described 
I  by  Goodsir  and  Eedfern  as  the  first  stage  of  lesion  in  the  cartilage-cell ; 
with  those  of  the  early  degeneration  in  the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous 
tubes  in  Bright's  disease  ;  with  the  degeneration  of  involuntary  muscle 
described  by  Quain;  with  the  changes  described  by  Virchow  in  the 
I  cornea,  by  Bucknill  and  Skae  in  the  brain  ;  with  the  early  change  in  the 
epithelium  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  bronchi,  where  they  lose  their 
cohesion,  separate  with  abnormal  rapidity,  and  ultimately  assume  forms 
and  characters  not  to  be  distinguished  from  pus ;  and,  lastly,  with  the 
,  phenomena  of  alteration  and  degeneration  of  the  minute  contents  of 
',  the  glandular  parts  now  described ;   and   consider   such  changes  as 
;  expressions  of  one  and  the  same  complex  morbid  process,  which  Virchow 
;  has  described  by  the  name  of  parenchymatous  inflammation  ?  (see  Vol.  I., 
p.  65,  et  seq.) 

The  Symptoms  of  enteritis  partake  more  or  less  of  those  belonging  to 
intestinal  catarrh,  combined  mth  pain,  aggravated  by  pressure  and  pyrexia. 
Movements  from  the  bowels  become  more  and  more  frecjuent.    Pain  may 
be  absent  at  first ;  and  its  chief  seat  is  generally  about  the  umbilicus,  or 
'  the  right  iliac  fossa.    Discharges  from  the  bowels  relieve  for  the  moment 
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the  griping  pains.  The  pulse  is  excited,  and  is  generally  full  and  strong. 
Acute  enteritis  is  generally  accompanied  by  fever,  as  in  catarrhal  fever 
from  cold. 

Diagnosis. — The  absence  of  intense  pain  and  tenderness,  of  vomiting, 
of  constipation,  of  excessive  vomiting  and  tympanites,  of  the  small  and 
frequent  pulse,  all  of  which  are  characteristic  of  peritonitis,  is  sufficient 
to  distinguish  enteritis  from  that  disease. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  enteritis  and  intestinal  catarrh,  when  not 
arising  from  a  morbid  poison,  is  by  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  gentle  purga- 
tive medicines,  combined  with  an  opiate,  fomentations,  and  purgative  or 
opiated  enemata.  After  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  mild  tonics,  as 
the  compound  tincture  of  gentian,  with  nitro-muriatic  acid,  may  be  substituted, 
with  the  prospect  of  recovering  the  lost  tone  of  the  parts.  When  catarrhal 
diarrhoea  exists,  if  congestion  prevails  connected  with  the  hepatic  region, 
a  cathartic  dose  of  calomel,  followed  by  castor-oil,  may  be  necessary.  If  the 
stools  indicate  an  acid  reaction,  magnesia  may  be  given  with  advantage. 
When  membranous  films  or  shreds  of  coagulable  lymph  are  passed,  electro- 
galvanic  applications  over  the  abdomen  and  dorsal  spinal  region,  combined 
with  creasote  or  tar,  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  is  worthy  of  a  trial  (Simpson, 
Gumming,  Wood).  Next  to  those  remedies  are  such  as  determine  towards 
the  skin.  For  this  purpose  combinations  of  Dover's  with  James'  Powder, 
or  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic  with  laudanum,  are  the  most  useful  medicines; 
and  their  beneficial  action  may  be  aided  by  the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  and 
a  flannel  roller  applied  with  firmness  round  the  abdomen  (Craigie). 
Where  hypersemia  is  excessive,  accompanied  by  moderate  transudation 
from  the  intestine,  as  after  extensive  burns,  accompanied  by  great  pain, 
cold  external  applications  are  suitable,  as  well  as  in  the  severer  forms  of 
catarrhal  enteritis  (Niemeyer).  The  best  mode  of  applying  them  is  by 
cloths  wrung  out  of  cold  water  and  laid  over  the  abdomen.  In  the 
chronic  form,  combined  with  obstruction,  irritating  and  warm  compresses 
are  most  suitable.  Preissnitz's  compress  is  extensively  used  for  this 
purpose.  A  wet  towel  in  folds,  covered  with  a  dry  one,  is  laid  over  the 
abdomen  all  night,  to  be  renewed  several  times  daily.  The  greatest  care 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  management  of  the  diet.  It  ought  to  be  strictly 
antiphlogistic,  consisting  of  slops  and  light  puddings.  Animal  food  must 
be  withheld,  and  only  permitted  in  the  form  of  soup.  The  safest  diets 
are  those  of  arrow-root,  sago,  tapioca,  barley-meal,  gruel  of  oatmeal, sowens* 
barley  water,  toast  water,  burnt  oatcake  water.  This  last-named  substance, 
used  as  a  drink,  is  said  to  allay  irritation  and  morbid  sensibility  of  the 
bowels  (Craigie).   When  the  abdominal  pains  subside,  and  stools  become 

*  "  The  husk  and  some  adliering  starch  separated  from  oats  in  the  manufacture  of 
oatmeal  are  sold  in  Scotland,  under  the  inconsistent  name  of  'seeds.'  These,  if  infused 
in  hot  water,  and  allowed  to  become  sourish  in  this  state,  yield  on  expression  a  muci- 
laginous liquid,  which,  on  being  sufficiently  concentrated,  forms  a  lirre  jelly  known  ny 
the  name  of 'sowens.'  Not  less  than  a  quart  of  the  seeds  are  to  be  rubbed  for  a  consi- 
derable time  with  two  quarts  of  hot  water,  after  which  the  mixture  is  to  be  allowed  to 
rest  for  several  days  till  it  becomes  sour.  It  is  then  strained  through  a  hair  sieve,  ana 
the  strained  fluid  left  to  rest  till  a  white  sediment  subsides.  The  supernatant  fluid  is 
to  be  poured  off,  and  the  sediment  washed  with  cold  water;  after  which  it  may  be 
either  boiled  with  fresh  water,  stirring  the  whole  time  it  is  boiling,  or  it  may  be  dned 
and  prepared  when  convenient  in  the  same  manner  as  arrow-root.  It  may  be  eateu 
with  wine,  milk,  or  lemon-juice  and  sugar''  (Pereira,  On  Food,  p.  326). 
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less  frequent  and  the  appetite  increases,  the  diet  must  be  still  more  scrupu- 
lously attended  to.  Oatmeal  porridge  boiled  to  the  utmost  degree  of 
pulpiness,  and  not  too  consistent,  is  one  of  the  best  of  diets,  which  may 
be  alternated  with  ground  rice  alone,  or  combined  with  barley  flour,  all  of 
which  may  be  eaten  with  diluted  milk  from  the  cow,  or  with  milk 
undiluted  of  town-fed  cows. 


TYPHLITIS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Inflammatio  Coed  Intestinii;  French  Eq.,  Typhlite;  German 
Eq.,  Blinddarmentzundung ;  Italian  Eq.,  Tiflitide. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  ccecum,  which  may  lead  to  ulceration  of  its 
mucous  membrane,  and  not  unfrequently  of  the  entire  wall  of  the  bowel. 

Pathology. — Causation. — Collections  of  fteces  in  the  coecum  and  ascend- 
ing colon;  or  of  faecal  matter  composed  of  such  crude  accumulations 
as  the  skins  or  stones  of  fruit,  portions  of  unripe  fruit  or  uncooked  vege- 
table substances ;  or  of  intestinal  concretions,  or  of  balls  of  lumbrici,  may 
be  the  first  beginnings  of  coecal  inflammation,  preceded  by  repeated  attacks 
of  colic  and  catarrh,  with  stomachache  and  alternate  constipation  and 
diarrhoea.  When  the  inflammation  is  so  severe  as  to  involve  the  entire 
coats  of  the  bowel  with  ulceration  of  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  the  muscular 

j  coat  becomes  paralysed,  and  unable  to  propel  onwards  the  faecal  contents. 
Mucus,  or  bloody  mucus,  the  result  of  catarrh,  passes  by  the  rectum  ;  but 
no  proper  evacuation  is  obtained.    Thus  scyballae  tend  to  accumulate 

;  throughout  the  saccular  pouches  of  the  large  intestine;  and  dilatation,  with 

,  paralysis  of  the  bowel,  extends  along  the  gut. 

j    Symptoms. — In  most  cases  there  are  severe  pains  in  the  right  iliac 
I  region,  and  characteristic  faecal  tumors.    The  pain  is  increased  by  pressure 
I  and  motion,  and  is  marked  by  severe  exacerbations,  with  intervals  of  com- 
'  parative  ease.    The  faecal  tumor  generally  takes  the  position  and  assumes 
i  the  shape  of  the  coecum  and  ascending  colon,  and  may  extend  from  the 
'right  iliac  fossa  towards  the  lower  margin  of  the  ribs.    The  inflammation 
may  extend  to  the  peritoneum  of  the  adjoining  intestine  and  abdominal 
iWall,  as  well  as  to  the  connective  tissue  which  unites  the  ascending  colon 
[behind  to  the  iliac  fascia  {perityphlitis).    There  may  then  be  pains  in  the 
right  thigh;  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  also  being  infiltrated,  they  are 
ipnable  to  contract,  or  the  patient  to  raise  his  thigh.    All  these  symptoms, 
pthough  severe,  may  pass  away  after  several  passages  of  masses  of  badly 
j;5melling  faeces;  secondary  inflammations  cease,  and  the  exudations  are 
gradually  absorbed,  when  pain  subsides  and  the  tumor  disappears.  On 
i'he  other  hand,  the  disease  may  be  fatal  by  peritonitis,  or  by  the  forma- 
[ion  of  a  faecal  abscess  in  the  right  iliac  region  (Niemeyek). 
!  Treatment. — A  full  dose  of  castor-oil  (sss.  to  |i.)  is  indicated  if  vomiting 
[iocs  not  exist.    Drastic  purgation  is  not  to  be  thought  of.    The  use  of 
fnemas  through  long  rectum  tubes  are  the  most  efficient  means  of  relief, 
I'hich  may  throw  up  four  or  five  pints  of  liquid  in  a  continuous  stream, 
P  as  to  soften,  crumble  down,  and  set  in  motion  the  fajcal  collections. 
'Ht,  castor-oil,  or  turpentine,  or  milk  ought  to  be  added  to  the  fluid  injected 
f 
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(Niemeyer).  Any  effusion  left  may  be  resolved  by  the  use  of  iodMe  of 
'potassium.  Leeches  may  be  required  if  pain  on  pressure  continues  in  the 
iliac  region. 


DYSENTERY. 

Latin  Eq.,  Dysenteria;  French  Eq.,  Dysenteric;  German  Eq.,  Eulir — 
Syn.,  Dysenteric;  Italian  Eq.,  Disscnteria. 

Definition. — A  febrile  disease,  accompanied  by  tormina,  by  straining, 
and  by  scanty  mucus  or  bloody  stools,  which  contain  little  or  no  fiecal  matter. 
The  minute  lenticular  and  tubular  f/lands  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tJie  large 
intestines,  with  the  intertubular  connective  tissue,  are  the  chief  seats  of  tlie  local 
lesion,  which  sometimes  extends  into  the  small  intestine  beyond  the  ileo-colie 
valve,  as  in  cases  in  ivhich  scorbutus  is  a  predisposing  catcse.  Under  sme 
circumstances  it  is  infective. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Historiccd. — Dysentery  has  at  all  times  proved  one 
of  the  most  severe  scourges  of  our  fleets  on  foreign  stations,  and  of 
our  armies  in  the  field  during  campaigns,  even  in  temperate  regions. 
It  is  sometimes  so  prevalent  that  its  victims  exceed  the  number  of  sick 
from  all  other  diseases  put  together.  It  has  followed  the  tracks  of  all  the 
great  armies  which  have  traversed  Europe  during  the  Continental  wars  of 
the  past  200  years.  It  helped  to  destroy  the  British  army  in  Holland  in 
1748.  It  decimated  the  French,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  armies  in  1792. 
It  was  a  chief  cause  of  death  in  the  ill-fated  Walclieren  Expedition  in  1809. 
It  cut  down  the  garrison  of  Mantua  in  1811  and  1812.  Sir  James 
M'Grigor  records  how  fatal  the  disease  was  in  the  Peninsular  campaigns ; 
and  we  know  how  disastrous  it  was  to  oiir  troops  during  the  first  winter 
they  passed  in  the  Crimea,  in  1854.  "It  is  the  disease  of  the  famished 
garrisons  of  besieged  towns,  of  barren  encampments,  and  of  fleets  navi- 
gating tropical  seas,  where  fruits  and  vegetables  cannot  be  procured. 
During  the  Peninsular  War,  the  first  Burmese  War,  and  the  late  war  with 
'Rvi&^isi,'  dysentery  was  one  of  the  most  prevalent  and  fatal  diseases  which 
reduced  the  strength  of  the  armies  "  (Sir  Ranald  Martin).  The  extreme 
frequency  and  mortality  of  this  disease  in  the  armies  of  America  during  the 
Civil  War  ofl8Gltol8G3  gave  it  interest  and  importance  to  the  American 
physician.  More  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  cases  of  disease  reported  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  war  were  forms  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea.  The 
annual  number  of  cases  for  the  whole  army  was  greater  than  three-fourths 
of  the  mean  strength — the  ratio  of  cases  being  7  65  per  1,000  the  first  year, 
852  per  1,000  the  second  year;  the  mortahty  being  at  the  rate  of  12-36  per 
1,000;  but  acute  dysentery  never  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  in  the  camps  of 
the  American  armies  during  the  war  (Dr.  Clyjier).  It  is  a  dangerous 
and  frequent  disease  throughout  our  intertropical  possessions  (TULLOCH, 
Martin,  Ewart).  In  England  generally,  however,  dysentery  as  a  cause 
of  death  has  been  decreasing  since  1852,  although  about  200  years  ago  it| 
was  one  of  the  most  prevalent  and  fatal  diseases  of  Londoa  But) 
although  the  disease  is  less  violent  and  less  fatal,  and  although  thel 
unfavourable   hygienic  conditions   which  were  wont  to  bring  about  j 
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dysentery  no  longer  exist,  the  active  endemic  conditions  which  favoiir, 
promote,  or  are  congenial  to  its  development  are  only  dormant,  and  not 
eradicated.    Dysentery  is  still  sometimes  brought  about  in  this  country 

I  just  as  in  the  days  of  Sydenham  or  Willis. 

jj  (&.)  Causation. — But  in  no  respect  do  we  find  that  the  dysentery  of 
to-day  differs  from  the  description  given  by  Sydenham  more  than  a  hundred 
'I  and  thirty  years  ago.  When  we  look  to  the  history  of  dysentery,  and  to 
i  the  nature  of  its  lesions — to  its  re-appearance  from  time  to  time  among 
us,  with  the  same  identical  characters — there  are  strong  grounds  for 
believing  that  there  is  something  specific  in  the  nature  of  the  poison  which 
produces  some  forms  of  dysentery,  just  as  specific  as  that  of  small-pox,  typhus 
fever,  typhoid  fever,  yellow  fever,  scarlatina,  ague,  or  diphtheria. 

The  records  of  Sir  Alexander  TuUoch  and  Dr.  Joseph  Ewart  show,  that 
the  prevalence  and  mortality  of  dysentery  in  various  countries  may  be 
I  stated  in  the  following  order  of  its  greatest  severity : — (1.)  Western 
1  Africa;  (2.)  Ceylon;  (.3.)  Tenasserim  Provinces;  (4.)  Madras,  Bombay, 
(  and  Bengal;  (5.)  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  with  Windward  and 
[1  Leeward  command;  (6.)  Malta.  As  a  general  proposition,  it  may  be 
( i  stated  that  there  is  no  country  where  malarial  fever  exists  in  which  dysentery 
\  I  is  not  an  endemic  and  prevailing  disease.  In  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in 
■}\  China,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  Canadas,  Holland,  the 
M   coasts  of  Africa,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  France,  of  the  Benin- 

II  sula,  of  the  continent  of  America,  and  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Great 
pi  Britain,  the  prevalence  of  intermittent  or  remittent  fevers  and  of  dysentery 

I  is  notorious.   This  connection  is  so  intimate  that  a  given  number  of  persons 
exposed  to  the  action  of  paludal  miasmata — for  example,  a  boat's  crew 
I  sent  ashore  in  a  tropical  climate — the  probabilities  are  that  of  the  men 
returning  on  board  part  wiU  be  seized  with  dysentery  and  part  with 
intermittent  fever.    Paludal  fever  and  dysentery  are  not  only  conjoined 
I  in  locality,  but  they  may  co-exist,  precede,  or  follow  each  other  in 
[i  the  same  individual,  so  that  the  fever  frequently  ends  in  dysentery,  or 
the  dysentery  in  remittent  fever.     This  proof  of  the  common  nature 
of  these  diseases  is  corroborated  by  every  writer  of  any  note,  more 
especially  by  those  who  have  detailed  the  diseases  of  our  armies. 
I  But  dysentery  prevails  where  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  the  presence 
I  of  malaria.    Nevertheless,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  malaria  being  the 
common,  though  probably  not  the  sole  cause  of  dysentery,  appears  to  be 
much  the  stronger.    Dysentery  is  less  common  in  the  hotter  than  in  the 
colder  months,  or  arises  under  circumstances  less  favourable  to  vegetable 
Ij  decomposition.    In  India  and  China  it  is  from  the  middle  of  November 
[  to  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  when  remittent  fever  changes  into  inter- 
1  mittent,  that  dysentery  prevails.   It  seems  to  be  recognised  that  there  is  a 
directly  exciting  action  of  malaria  (quite  apart  from  that  indirect  action  of 
!  undermining  the  general  health),  the  importance  of  which  as  a  predisposing 
i  cause  of  dysentery  cannot  be  over-estimated  (Grant,  W.  C.  Maclean). 
Our  knowledge  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  dysentery  is  derived  from 
what  has  occurred  in  the  military  and  naval  medical  service  of  the  Queen. 
From  the  sufferings  of  our  troops  we  learn  that  exposure  to  the  night  air, 
to  wet,  or  to  fatigue,  together  with  intemperance  and  often  improper  diet 
incident  to  the  life  of  a  soldier,  especially  on  active  service  in  the  field, 
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have  at  all  times  furnislied  conditions  powerfully  predisposing  to 
dysentery.  The  effects  of  salt  diet  in  the  production  of  dysentery  being 
i-ess  well-known  than  other  predisposing  causes,  it  may  be  well  to  state 
that,  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  command,  when  the  rations  issued  to 
the  troops  consisted  of  salt  provisions  five  days  in  the  week,  the  mortality 
from  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  among  the  officers  was  as  two  to 
four  per  cent.,  while  that  among  the  soldiers  was  as  20'7,  or  a  tenfold 
ratio.  On  the  contrary,  in  Jamaica,  when  salt  provisions  were  issued  to 
the  troops  only  two  days  in  the  week,  the  mortality  from  the  same 
diseases  approximated  so  nearly  between  these  two  ranks  as  to  be  abnost 
an  equality.  Corresponding  facts  to  these  have  been  observed  in  Gibraltar, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  at  St.  Helena.  The  Sierra  Leone  Commis- 
sioners on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  were  also  of  opinion  that  the  large 
proportion  of  salt  rations  mainly  contributed  to  the  sickness  and  mortality 
from  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  the  form  of  dysentery  and 
diarrhoea.  A  marked  reduction,  to  a  tenth  part  of  its  former  ratio,  took  place 
in  the  deaths  from  this  class  of  diseases  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of 
fresh  meat  diet.  In  1797  the  victualling  of  the  navy  was  changed, 
greatly  improved,  and  consequently  (immediate  to  the  change)  the  health 
of  the  seamen  improved  strikingly.  Smrvij,  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  and 
idcer  (which  up  to  the  period  of  change  had  produced  great  havoc),  became 
comparatively  rare  in  occurrence  and  light  in  impression;"  and,  it  may 
now  be  added,  are  hardly  known  except  by  name  *  (Dr.  Wilson).  '  An 
insufficient  diet  was  the  main  predisposing  cause  of  the  dysentery  which 
prevailed  in  London  at  the  Millbank  Penitentiary  shortly  after  its 
completion.  This  i^rison  is  built  on  a  marsh  below  the  level  of  the 
Thames  at  high-water,  the  river  being  banked  out  by  a  narrow  causeway. 
As  long  as  the  prisoners  were  allowed  a  full  and  ample  diet  they  appear  to 
have  resisted  the  action  of  the  poison,  and  to  have  enjoyed  good  health. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  dietary  lowered, 
than  dysentery  of  a  very  fatal  character  broke  out,  and  made  it  necessary 
to  clear  that  establishment  of  all  its  inmates.  In  the  dysentery  so  well 
described  by  Dr.  Clouston  in  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Asylum, 
the  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  seem  traceable  to  a  diet  deficient  in 
fresh  vegetable  food  in  constitutions  of  feeble  nervous  power,  in  aged, 
weak,  and  paralysed  persons,  exposed  to  the  poison  of  animal  effluvia, 
in  the  form  of  decomposing  and  undiluted  human  excreta  spread  upon  the 
land.  The  lesions  were  characteristic  of  the  scorbutic  form  of  dysentery ; 
and  the  premonitory  symptoms  were  similar  to  those  described  by  Dr.  , 
Barker  as  peculiar  to  poisoning  by  sewage  gases.  Such  cases  were  not  j 
contagious.  From  the  MS.  Notes  of  Dr.  Alexander  Grant  regarding  i 
dysentery  in  India,  to  which  I  am  kindly  permitted  to  refer,  I  find  that  he,  i 
too,  is  of  opinion  that  sewage  miasm  (animal  effluvia  poison  1)  may  be  a  direct  i 
exciting  cause  of  diarrhoea  and  of  dysentery.    In  cachectic  states,  whether  j 

*  As  Dr.  Christison  justly  observes,  the  salt  meat  of  military  and  naval  rations  is  | 
not  the  same  as  the  salt  meat  of  civil  life.  The  former  is  highly  salted,  in  order  to 
keep  for  two  or  more  years  in  every  climate.  Its  nutritive  value  is  thus  greatly  over- 
rated, and  its  nutritive  constituents  are  still  further  diminished  by  the  process  ot, 
washing  out  in  water  before  it  can  be  eaten.  Thus,  besides  the  irritant  effects  of  tue 
salt  diet  in  producing  dysentery,  another  element  exists  as  a  cause  of  disease— namely, 
the  insufficient  nutrition  which  the  salt  ration  diet  is  able  to  impart.  : 
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from  malaria,  syphilis,  or  scorbutus,  the  exhaustive  effects  of  long-continued 
heat  have  a  markedly  predisposing  influence  in  favouring  the  production  of 
dysentery ;  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  the  existence  of  any  such 
cachexia  must  be  inquired  into,  and,  if  possible,  counteracted.  The 
proportions  in  which  the  different  ages  suffer  from  dysentery  is  not  quite 
determined,  but  the  mortality  seems  to  fall  principally  on  men  advanced 
in  life  (Tulloch). 

Besides  unwholesome  solid  food,  water  of  an  impure  kind  favours  the 
development  of  dysentery.  Drained  from  swamps,  and  used  for  drinking 
and  cooking  purposes  (as  it  was  on  the  Chinese  coasts),  it  exerted  a 
marked  influence  both  in  exciting  and  in  maintaining  dysenteric  symptoms. 
Many  other  predisposing  causes  favour  the  development  and  propagation  of 
dysentery  amongst  soldiers  in  active  service — namely,  long  marches  in 
hot  weather,  bivouacking  at  night  in  the  open  air  (often  extremely  cold 
both  absolutely  and  relatively  to  the  day),  want  of  sufficient  clothes  and 
bedding.  The  causes  of  chronic  camp  dysentery,  as  it  prevailed  in  the 
United  States  armies  during  the  war  of  1861  to  1863,  are  stated  to  be 
the  long-continued  co-operative  action  of  the  following  agencies : — 
Scorbutic  taint  from  defective  diet ;  paludal  toxaemia ;  filth  and  over- 
crowding of  camps  and  barracks ;  excessive  and  prolonged  heat,  and 
physical  fatigue  during  the  prolonged  and  active  campaigns.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  so  clearly  understood  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  some  forms 
of  dysentery  are  undoubtedly  contagious,  and  capable  of  being  pro- 
pagated from  i^erson  to  person.  Being  a  frequent  complication  or 
concomitant  of  contagious  fevers,  it  has  been  believed  to  inherit  similar 
contagious  properties.  In  the  severe  form  of  dysentery  (for  which 
the  old  Infantry  Barracks  at  Secunderabad,  in  the  Deccan,  have  long 
been  notorious)  it  has  been  observed  that  men  labouring  under  other 
diseases,  who  happened  to  be  exposed  to  the  putrid  efiluvia  of  the 
excretions  of  dysenteric  patients,  were  often  severely  affected  by  the 
disease  (W.  C.  Maclean).  There  is,  therefore,  good  reason  to  believe 
.that  the  exumce  of  dysenteric  patients,  passed  by  stool,  may  (like  those 
|of  typhoid  fever)  propagate  the  disease.  The  observations  of  Budd  and 
Goodeve  give  support  to  this  view;  and  Niemeyer  also  entertains  this 
belief 

(c.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — It  has  been  usual  to  describe  cases  of  dysentery 
as  being  either  acide  or  chronic ;  but  there  are  cases  belonging  to  a  third 
class,  which  may  be  termed  complex.    Of  these  in  their  order, — 

(1.)  In  acute  cases  of  dysentery  the  specific  lesion  does  not  confine 
itself  to  the  tissues  of  the  mucous  membrane  only.  The  serous  covering 
of  the  intestines,  or  even  such  solid  viscera  as  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys, 
ke  generally  involved  ultimately  in  the  diseased  process.  Ulceration  or 
ploughing  of  large  portions  of  mucous  membrane  and  exudation  go  on 
fiogether.  The  accounts  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  dysentery  are  especially 
Confusing.  While  the  disease  has  been  recognised  diu-ing  life,  and  defined 
IS  a  febrile  disease  accompanied  by  tormina,  and  followed  by  straining 
|nd  scanty  mucus  or  bloody  stools  containing  little  or  no  fsecal  matter, 
ji'et  the  local  lesions  associated  with  these  conditions  have  not  been  clearly 
flefined  nor  uniformly  described.  By  some  the  disease  has  been  regarded 
a  process  of  rapid,  and  at  first  of  superficial  inflammation,  leading 
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speedily  to  mortification  of  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine, 
unattended  by  any  special  disease  of  the  solitary  glands — that  even  in  the 
slightest  variety  of  dysentery  the  mucous  membrane  is  only  swollen  and 
red,  and  may  be  removed  in  the  form  of  a  pulp  from  beneath  the  far- 
furaceous  and  vesicular  epithelium.  In  after  stages  and  in  severer  forms 
the  mucous  membrane  becomes  gelatinous,  and  is  easily  separable,  or  it 
passes  into  a  state  of  sphacelus,  black,  friable,  and  offensive.  Up  till  1844, 
Chomel,  Cruveilhier  and  Eokitansky  taught  tliat  ulceration  had  no 
essential  joart  in  the  disease-process  which  constitutes  dysentery,  and 
that  it  was  of  rare  occurrence.  It  was  not  till  Dr.  Parkes  pubhshed  his 
admirable  description  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  dysentery,  as  he  saw  it  in 
India,  that  we  had  any  definite  knowledge  regarding  its  tropical  forms. 
He  not  only  showed  the  very  early  implication  of  the  glandular  apparatus 
of  the  great  intestine  in  dysenteric  inflammation,  but  he  established  the 
fact  that,  while  ulceration  occurs  with  great  rapidity,  a  case  never  presents 
true  dysenteric  symptoms  without  ulceration  being  present.  In  1843-44, 
at  Moulmein,  in  India,  he  investigated  fifty  cases  of  dysentery  in  Europeans 
and  twenty  in  Asiatics.  He  concluded  from  them  that — (1.)  Certain  altera- 
tions in  the  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine,  and  some- 
times of  the  ileum,  constitute  the  earliest  lesion  in  dysentery.  (2.)  That 
in  all  cases,  when  not  too  far  advanced,  the  mucous  membrane  presented 
the  appearance  of  numerous  whitish  round  elevations,  of  a  size  varying  from 
a  millet-seed  to  a  size  so  minute  that  a  lens  only  can  show  the  lesion.  These 
elevations  were  hard,  and  being  pierced  gave  forth  a  white  excretion. 
Many  of  these  had  a  l)lack  speck  in  the  centre,  and  were  surrounded  by  a 
vascular  circle.  (3.)  That  exudation  sometimes  occurred  in  points  beneath 
the  mucous  surface;  that  such  points  of  exudation  had  a  white  appearance, 
with  contents  similar  to  those  of  the  solitary  glands.  The  mucous 
membrane  over  these  points  could  be  easily  rubbed  off,  leaving  an  ulcer 
(Pakkes,  On  the  Dysentery  and  Hepatitis  of  India).  The  observations  of 
Parkes  were  thus  opposed  to  the  views  held  previously,  and  led  to 
extended  investigation,  and,  inter  alia,  it  was  determined  that  differences 
of  climate  do  not  cause  any  essential  difference  in  the  structural  changes 
which  accompany  dysentery.  The  observations  of  Craigie  and  Abercrombie 
in  Scotland,  in  1837,  prove  this;  and  those  of  Baly,  in  1847,  as  regards 
England.  Cheyne,  Gra  ves,  and  Mayne  have  demonstrated  the  same  fact 
as  to  Ireland.  In  the  records  of  epidemic  dysentery  at  Prague  and 
elsewhere  (as  described  by  Finger  and  others),  tlie  observation  holds  true 
as  regards  the  dysentery  of  Europe  generally ;  and  by  comparing  these 
records  with  well  recorded  cases  of  dysentery  in  the  tropics,  alike  in  civil 
and  in  military  life,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dysentery  of  tropical  and 
temperate  climates  does  not  differ  as  to  its  anatomical  sir/ns  in  any  essential 
particular.  The  descriptions  of  the  disease  in  our  own  country,  as  given 
by  Cheyne,  Craigie,  Abercrombie,  and  Baly,  all  agree  in  recording  the 
inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon,  with  its  smaD 
round  ulcers,  pulpy  softening  or  sphacelus  of  some  portions,  and  ulcers  of 
various  forms  left  by  the  separation  of  the  sloughs,  and  enlarged  firm 
tubercles,  which  no  doubt  were  inflamed  solitary  glands.  Again,  Sir  John 
Pringle,  M.  Broussais,  and  other  historians  of  dysentery  found  the  same 
lesions  in  the  dysentery  of  the  camps  in  the  continental  campaigns  of 
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Europe ;  and  Broussais  expressly  states  his  belief  "  that  the  ulcers  of  the 
large  intestine  had  their  origin  in  the  solitary  glands."  Thus  "tubercles," 
'"pustules,"  and  "small-pox-like  elevations"  (now  known  to  be  lesions 
of  the  solitary  glands)  of  the  mucous  membrane  have  been  most  minutely 
described  by  Hewson,  Pringle,  and  Davis.  The  last  of  these  observers 
describes  in  graphic  language  the  fatal  dysentery  of  the  Walcheren 
Expedition,  and  shows  that  its  anatomical  characters  are  similar  in  all 
respects  to  the  forms  of  dysentery  which  have  been  described  in  tliis 
country. 

The  descriptions  of  the  morl)id  anatomy  of  dysentery  having  thus  been 
so  much  at  variance  with  each  other,  several  questions  arise,  namely, — 
(1.)  Whether  different  epidemics  are  characterised  by  distinct  local  lesions  ? 
(2.)  Whether  two  or  more  distinct  diseases  have  not  been  confounded 
under  the  one  name  of  dysentery  1  (3.)  Whether  the  various  local  lesions 
described  by  different  writers  are  only  so  many  varieties,  forms,  or  types 
of  the  same  disease-process.  This  latter  view  is  the  one  most  consistent 
with  observation ;  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the 
history  of  tnie  yelloiv  fever,  remittent  fever,  diphtheria,  and  the  like.  There 
is  some  evidence,  also,  to  show  that  there  is  a  lesion  of  the  colon  not 
belonging  to  true  dysentery — a  colonitis,  in  which  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  gut  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  is  implicated  in  the  first  instance, 
rather  than  the  glandular  tubes  and  vesicles.  The  result  is  a  diffuse 
gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  resulting  ulcers 
not  differing  from  the  ulcers  originating  in  the  glands  by  any  characters 
at  present  recognisable  (Copland,  Parkes). 

In  this  country  it  has  been  held  that  the  lesion  in  dysentery  is 
confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  colon  and  rectum ;  and  that  in  tropical 
dysentery  the  whole  course  of  the  colon,  and  sometimes  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  small  intestines,  are  implicated.  Lesions  so  extensive,  while 
they  are  common  in  India,  are  rare  in  this  country ;  yet  they  do  occur, 
and  are  not  uncommon  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  Turkey,  and  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  But,  except  when  the  case  is  associated  with 
smhutus,  the  small  intestines  are  not  involved.  Therefore,  as  regards  the 
extent  of  the  lesion,  there  is  no  constant  or  distinctive  characteristic 
between  tropical  dysentery  and  the  dysentery  of  more  temperate  cUmates. 

I  In  both  geographical  regions  the  anatomical  changes  comprehend  redness 
of  the  mucous  membrane  preceding  further  changes ;  loss  of  substance  of 
the  mucous  glands  ])y  pulpy  softening  of  tissue,  sloughing,  or  ulceration ; 

ji  the  detachment  of  diphtheritic  casts  of  the  intestine,  exuvise,  or  sloughs 
of  exuded  material.  The  type  of  the  inflammatory  lesion  is  essentially 
diphtheritic  (Niejieyer).  The  mucous  structures  are  infiltrated  with  a 
fibrinous  exudation,  which  enters  deeply  into  the  tissue,  and  which 
eventually  dies,  with  loss  of  substance  of  the  intestine.  The  structure  of 
the  colon  in  the  healthy  state  differs  in  many  important  particulars  from 

j   that  of  the  small  intestine.    It  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  folds  and 

[i  villi,  and  for  the  presence  of  more  or  less  dilated  sacculi,  which  give  form 
and  shape  to  the  excrement.  The  minute  tubular  glands  are  thicker  in 
proportion  to  their  length  than  those  of  the  small  intestine ;  and  the 
intertubular  connective  tissue  is  considerable, — a  structure  which  takes  an 

'   important  share  iu  the  lesions  of  dysentery.    These  tubular  glands  are 
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lined  by  columnar,  cylindrical,  and  transition  forms  of  epithelium  (Allen 
Thomson,  Parkes).  The  tubular  glands  radiate  round  the  solitary  glands, 
indicated  by  a  spot,  which  corresponds  to  the  solitary  gland  below.  These 
solitary  glands  have  thick  walls,  and  are  said  to  be  more  abundant  in  the 
coecum  and  rectum  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  great  intestine.  This 
statement  leads  to  the  c^uestion  which  has  been  mooted  in  relation  to  other  l 
solitary  gland  lesions,  namely, — "Are  these  lesions  of  so-called  solitary  glands 
really  due  to  the  enlargement  of  previously  existing  solitary  glands  or  their 
germs  1  or.  Are  they  new  formations  altogether  1"  A  similar  question  is  at 
issue  regarding  the  granulations  on  the  eyelids  and  conjunctivse,  associated 
with  purulent  ophthalmia  and  granular  lids  (see  p.  440,  Vol.  I.,  Sixth  Edition 
of  this  work,  Stromeyer,  Frank,  Marston),  in  which  we  have  new  forma- 
tions of  vesicular-like  granulations,  as  well  as  enlarged  follicles;  but  these  arc 
more  numerous  than  the  glands  in  the  healthy  state.  Observations 
somewhat  similar  have  been  made  regarding  the  vesicular  glands  of  the 
stomach  (Handfield  Jones).  It  may  be  that  not  a  few  of  the  "  tubercle 
nodules,"  the  "  j^ustules,"  the  "  small-pox-like  elevations,"  and  what  we 
call  solitary  or  lenticular  glands,  are  in  reality  new  formations  altogether, 
resulting  from  increased  cell-growth  within  the  meshes  of  the  connective 
tissue  which  binds  the  mucous  gland  tubes  together,  and  connects  them  ' 
with  the  submucous  muscular  layer.  In  this  respect  their  formation 
would  be  analogous  to,  and  not  to  be  distinguished  histologically  from, 
a  newly  formed  grey  tubercle  nodule.  So  independent  have  these  lesions 
been  believed  to  be,  that  one  observer  of  Indian  dysentery  (Murray) 
described  a  "  pustular  form  of  dysentery,"  which  he  believed  to  be  in  all 
respects  analogous  to  small-pox  on  the  skin,  beginning  with  the  formation 
of  an  independent  papule,  and  the  development  of  a  subsequent  pustule. 
This  view  of  the  subject  is  of  some  importance  in  pathology.  It 
is  related  to  the  specific  nature  of  dysentery  and  the  poison  cast  off  | 
from  the  mucous  membrane,  by  which  it  is  believed  that  the  disease  i 
is  propagated  like  typhoid  fever  and  cholera  (Dr.  William  Budd). 

There  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  the  anatomical  signs  of  true  dysentery 
are  inflammation  of  the  solitary  lenticular  follicles  of  the  large  intestine, 
tending  in  the  first  instance  to  infarction  (i.e.,  intumescence  and  congestion), 
and  subsequently  to  ulceration  and  destruction  of  the  gland  tissue.  The 
disease,  extending  by  a  similar  process,  ultimately  involves  the  tubular 
glands  of  the  general  mucous  membrane,  which  tend  to  soften  and  to  be  \ 
cast  off  as  an  exuvium  or  slough,  exposing  the  submucous  connective  I 
tissue,  or  even  the  muscular  coat  of  the  gut.    It  is  the  mucous  membrane  j 
of  the  great  intestine,  and  especially  of  the  rectum  and  lower  portion  of  ! 
the  colon,  which  is  the  seat  of  these  characteristic  lesions.    The  exudative  j 
process  is  generally  diffuse,  involving  the  whole  of  the  tissues  of  the  j 
mucous  membrane  in  a  dii^htheritic  process  of  infiltration.    The  diseased  ^ 
part  looks  as  if  it  were  covered  with  a  bran-like  coating,  especially  over  j 
the  summits  of  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  are  deeply  reddened 
by  ecchymosis  and  injection,  and  infiltrated  by  the  grey-like  exudation.  ! 
This  bran-like  coating  cannot  be  scraped  off  without  loss  of  substance;  ; 
and  the  submucous  connective  tissue  below  is  cedematous  and  swoUen. 

In  the  scorbutic  form  of  dysentery,  or  in  dysentery  occurring  in  persons  j 
whose  nervous  or  vital  powers  are  feeble,  or  below  par  (as  in  the  aged,  i 

! 
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infirm,  or  in  the  paralysis  of  the  insane,  conditions  in  some  respects 
similar  in  their  influence  to  scorbutus),  a  diphtheritic  exudation  covers  not 
only  the  mucous  surface  of  the  colon,  but  (as  an  almost  constant  and 
pathognomonic  sign)  the  same  lesion  is  seen  covering  the  mucous  surface 
of  the  small  intestine,  extending  upwards  from  the  ileo-colic  valve.  This 
exudation  grows  or  is  laid  down  in  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels 
ramifying  from  the  mesenteric  attachment  transversely  across  the  surface 
of  the  gut,  and  occupying  especially  the  prominences  of  transverse  rugae 
(Parkes).  This  form  of  dysentery  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  among  the 
soldiers  who  died  at  Scutari  during  that  period  of  the  Eussian  War  when 
scorbutus  prevailed.  Some  of  the  cases  recorded  by  Davis  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  dysentery  so  fatal  to  the  British  troops  in  the  famous  Walcheren 
Expedition  were  of  this  nature.  Finger,  of  Prague,  Maine,  of  Dublin,  and 
Baly,  have  recorded  similar  cases.  One  of  the  best  accounts  of  the 
scorbutic  form  of  dysentery  of  recent  occurrence  in  this  country  is  that 
which  Dr.  Clouston  records  in  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Asylum, 
which  he  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  effluvia  from  a  field  irrigated 
Avith  sewage.  The  regular  diet  of  the  asylum  inmates  consisted  of  24 
ounces  of  animal  food,  14  pints  of  milk,  16  ounces  of  suet  dumpling,  7 
pints  of  oatmeal  porridge,  78  ounces  of  bread,  and  7  pints  of  tea  per  week 
{Med.  Times,  June  3,  1865).  No  fresh  vegetable  diet  seems  to  have  been 
provided  for;  and  diarrhoea  does  not  seem  to  have  been  uncommon.  In 
typical  cases  of  the  outbreak  all  the  abdominal  organs  were  found  healthy 
until  the  small  intestine  was  reached,  which  was  normal  to  within  five 
or  six  feet  of  the  ccecum.  The  mucous  membrane  appeared  reddened 
there  in  small  spots  or  rings  round  the  gut.  Six  inches  farther  down — i.e., 
nearer  the  ccecum,  the  redness  was  universal,  the  membraue  thickened 
and  corrugated  into  folds,  like  small  valviike  conniventes.  A  few  inches 
farther  on,  a  yellowish  dirty-looking  deposit  was  seen  over  the  mucous 
membrane  in  rings,  very  thin  where  it  began,  but  gradually  becoming 
thicker  and  more  continuous,  till  near  the  ccecum  it  was  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  also  increased 
downwards,  and  the  folds  running  across  the  gut  became  more  prominent. 
These,  with  their  coating  of  deposit,  made  the  inside  of  the  bowel  look 
hke  a  series  of  thick  transverse  ridges,  covering  its  entire  surface.  This 
deposit  was  soft  on  the  surface,  but  got  more  firm  towards  the  mucous 
membrane,  with  which  it  incorporated  itself,  so  that  it  could  not  be  scraped 
oif  without  leaving  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  muscular  coat  exposed  as  a 
highly  vascular,  raw  surface.  It  was  a  soft  lymphy-looking  substance,  yet 
towards  the  mucous  membrane,  it  assumed  the  consistence  and  appearance 
of  a  soft  fibrous  membrane.  The  mcum  was  found  in  the  same  state  as. 
the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine,  with  two  or  three  ragged  ulcerations 
the  size  of  beans.  In  the  ascending  colon  the  ulcerations  were  deeper  and 
larger;  but  the  lymphy  deposit  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane 
became  thicker  and  more  feculent  in  colour.  Towards  the  transverse  colon 
the  inside  of  the  gut  was  one  m.ass  of  large  irregular  ulcers,  with  patches 
of  deposit  between  them.  The  colour  of  the  surface  was  almost  black, 
and  this  continued  down  to  the  very  lower  part  of  the  rectum.  The 
mesenteric  glands  opposite  the  affected  parts  of  the  small  and  large 
intestines  were  enlarged  and  dark-coloured,  and  on  section  were  soft  and 
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pulpy  in  consistency.  Such  were  the  general  appearances  in  a  case  that 
had  lasted  for  about  a  month  {Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  June  10,  1865,  p. 
598). 

Another  classic  description  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  scorhdic  dysentery 
has  been  given  by  the  late  Dr.  Baly  in  his  Gulstonian  Lectures  for  1847. 
He  described  tvjo.  different  forms  of  lesions  amongst  convicts  at  the  Mill- 
bank  Prison;  and  these  forms  he  believed  to  correspond  with  two  degrees 
of  severity  of  symptoms  during  life: — (1.)  A  swollen  condition  of  the 
solitary  glands,  forming  round  prominences  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  of  various  sizes;  in  colour  pale,  or  red  round  the  base,  and 
dotted  at  the  summit  with  a  vascular  spot.  These  appearances  would 
occur  about  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  day.  At  an  earlier  period  the 
congestion  round  the  glands  would  be  more  intense,  while  at  a  later 
period  the  summits  of  the  prominences  would  become  disorganised. 
Minute  yellow  sloughs  subsequently  form,  which,  becoming  detached, 
leave  an  ulcer  previously  occupied  by  the  gland.  The  mucous  membrane 
around  participates  in  the  process.  It  is  red,  tumid,  and  covered  with  an 
aphthous  layer  of  lymph,  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  inches  around,  with 
thrSe  or  four  solitary  glands  prominent  in  the  midst.  Tlie  ulcers  which 
form  result  from  sloughs  separating,  and  the  disease  still  remains  not  severe 
as  regards  the  amount  of  tissue  involved;  but  as  to  duration,  the  illness 
may  be  prolonged  and  tedious,  and  the  solitary  gland  cavities  may  enlarge 
very  much — as  large  as  a  horse-bean.  (2.)  In  more  severe  forms  a  greater 
variety  and  extent  of  tissue  is  involved,  especially  of  the  tubular  glands.  ! 
There  is  greater  redness,  tumefaction,  and  softening  of  tissue;  and  with 
the  change  of  colour  and  of  texture  the  secretions  are  greatly  altered. 
The  clear  mucus  is  highly  charged  with  albumen,  and  subsequently  with 
blood.*  These  changes  occupy  principally  the  prominences  of  the  trans- 
verse rugae.  The  exudation  on  the  free  surface  in  the  recent  condition  may 
form  a  thin  opaque  membrane  three  or  four  lines  thick.  It  is  homo- 
geneous and  of  considerable  consistence,  so  that  it  may  be  detached,  and 
raised  in  flakes  from  the  subjacent  surface.  With  the  exception  of 
increased  vascularity,  the  subjacent  mucous  smface  appears  still  unchanged. 
A  microscopic  examination  of  this  exudation  shows  that  it  varies  with 
the  severity  of  the  case  to  some  extent.  In  mild  cases  it  is  simply 
particles  of  epithelium  mixed  with  amorphous  granules.  In  more  severe 
forms  the  exudation  consists  of  fine  germs  Avith  nuclei,  mixed  with  | 
elongated  cell-forms  (connective-tissue  cells);  and  the  examination  of 
carefully  prepared  sections  shows  that  such  exudation  mainly  commences  | 
in  the  tubular  glands,  and  by  germination  subsequently  si)reads  over  the  j 
mucous  surface.  In  Dr.  Clouston's  cases,  examination  of  the  fibrinous 
layer  (over  the  small  intestine),  in  the  fresh  state,  showed  its  structure  to  j 
consist  "of  nucleated  cells  like  pus-cells,  puriform  cells  with  nucleus,  and  | 
a  fibrinous  material  bet^veen  them."    The  blood-vessels  underneath  the  j 

*  Some  account  of  the  chemistry  of  tlie  stools  in  dysentery  has  heen  given  by  ■ 
Oesterlen,  who  describes  an  excessive  elimination  of  water  and  of  albumen.    It  1^  7^?^  j 
desirable  that  this  observation  should  be  verified  in  India.    The  stools  should  be 
collected  free  from  urine ;  and  the  albumen  should  be  estimated  separately  from  any  | 
insoluble  sediment.    If  in  severe  cases  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  albumen  are  passed  in 
twenty-four  hours  by  stool,  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  sucn  an 
occurrence. 
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"fibrous  layer  were  enlarged  and  very  tortuous,  and  on  the  free  surface  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  between  the  villi,  they  could  be  seen  torn  and  open- 
mouthed"  (Med.  Times,  1.  c.) 

Exuvise,  or  casts  of  the  intestine,  may  be  thrown  off  in  large  masses  or 
shreds,  leaving  a  raw  vascular  surface  underneath ;  and  in  some  respects 
this  process  and  these  casts  are  analogous  to  similar  phenomena  in  croup, 
diphtheria,  dijsmenorrhoea,  and  typhoid  fever.  By  carefully  examining  the 
evacuations,  important  information  may  be  obtained  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  process  going  on  in  the  intestines.  Goodeve,  of  Calcutta,  has  made 
some  valuable  observations  of  this  kind.  The  evacuations  should  be 
washed  with  water,  to  get  rid  of  the  fsecal  matters  entirely,  and  to  leave 
the  sediment,  which  is  the  product  of  the  colonic  disease,  free  from  bile, 
faecal  matter,  and  offensive  smell.  This  sediment  consists  of  ropy,  gela- 
tinous, branny,  or  thready  mucus;  lymph  in  the  shreds  or  granular  masses; 
pus;  faeces;  and  sloughs.  Patches,  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  or  more  in 
size,  are  cast  off  as  sloughs.  These  exuviae  are  thin,  membranous,  and 
sometimes  infiltrated  with  pus;  or  they  are  thick  and  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  colour.  It  is  not  till  after  the  eiffhth  or  twelfth  day  that  such 
sloughs  are  cast  off.  They  may  be  similar  to  those  cast  off  from  Peyer's 
patches  in  typhoid  fever.  After  they  are  cast  off  the  symptoms  diminish, 
and  the  patient  often  gets  well  rapidly.  The  following  conditions  are 
indicated  by  the  various  kinds  of  exuvice  cast  off  in  dysentery  and  recovered 
by  the  washing  process  of  Goodeve : — (1.)  Ecchymosed  sloughs  indicate 
abraded  or  minute  ulcers;  intestinal  apoplexy;  (2.)  compact  grey  or  licjht- 
T/ellow  sloughs  mdicate  acute  phlegmonous  dysentery;  (3.)  thick  pus  infiltrated 
,  mucus  indicates  erysipelatous  dysentery;  (4.)  ragged  sloughs  denote  gangrene; 

(5.)  dark  olive  sloughs  denote  secondary  gangrene  of  mucous  coat ;  (6.)  thin^ 
i  hlack,  plain,  or  tubular  sloughs  denote  primary  gangrene  of  mucous  coat; 
j  (7.)  shreddy  sloughs  denote  gangrene  in  either  mucous  or  cellular  coat;  (8.) 
1;  molecidar  or  putrilage  indicate  disintegration  of  tissue ;  (9.)  flaky  epithelial 
!  sloughs  denote  commencing  gangrene  of  mucous  membrane;  (10.)  shaggy 
j,  sloughs  indicate  violent  inflammatory  action;  (11.)  free  filamentous  {simple) 
I  sloughs  denote  primary  gangrene  in  submucous  tissue;  (12.)  free  filamentous 
,  (pus-infiltrated)  sloughs  ^denote  submucous  cellulitis;  (13.)  ring-shajyed  sloughs 
1  denote  ring-shaped  ulceration  in  mucous  folds;  (14.)  discoid  sloughs  indicate 
circular  ulcers  in  ecchymosed  patches. 

I    During  the  shedding  of  the  shreds  the  patients  are  much  griped,  and 
i  they  pass  with  straining  fifteen  or  even  twenty  times  a  day  the  sanguino- 
jlent  masses,  or  slimy  mucus  in  small  quantities,  generally  without  fsecal 
[matter.    Then  a  period  of  cure  and  improvement  supervenes,  with  dimin- 
jution  of  the  f^cal  discharges — not  simply  by  resolution,  but  by  termination 
tof  the  specific  sloughs  or  lesions  which  have  formed  in  the  course  of  the 
disease.    When  these  membranous  flakes  are  not  shed,  but  retained  and 
filtimately  separated  in  large  pieces,  there  is  considerable  danger  attending 
the  process.    Discharges  of  blood  and  fatal  haemorrhages  miay  ensue. 
Uhanges  go  on  between  the  intertubular  connective  tissue  and  the  sub- 
Itance  of  this  exudation,  which  tend  to  its  organisation  or  supply  with 
pood,  and  subsequently  to  its  destruction,  separation,  or  removal  by 
Wceration.    In  vertical  sections,  down  to  and  through  the  mucous  mem- 
pane,  I  have  seen  fine  blood-vessels,  in  loops  and  bulbous  coecal  ends, 
VOL.  II.  3  H 
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shooting  upwards  beyond  the  mucous  surface  into  the  exudation;  and 
when  such  exudation  Avas  forcibly  removed  from  off  the  mucous  surface, 
the  membrane  on  which  it  lay  was  seen  to  be  highly  vascular,  and  numer- 
ous minute  ruptured  vessels  showed  their  torn  mouths.    Dr.  Morehead 
records  a  similar  observation  as  regards  the  connection  of  the  exudation 
with  the  subjacent  mucous  tissue,  "  through  the  medium  of  what  appeared 
to  be  small  capillary  vessels,  the  mucous  membrane  beneath  being  vascular" 
^Researches  on  Disease  in  India,  p.  241).   In  a  case  that  proved  fatal  at  the 
end  of  six  weeks,  in  which  the  gut  was  so  friable  that  almost  the  least 
current  of  water  tore  it  up,  Dr.  Clouston  noticed  that  ''  in  the  rectum 
blood-clots  projected  from  the  open  mouths  of  arteries."    When  such  a 
state  of  vascular  action  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  exudation  has 
existed  for  a  lengthened  period,  the  tissue  of  the  gut  becomes  gi'catly 
thickened,  and  less  coherent.    These  thickened  portions  grow  luxuriantly, 
just  as  isolated  patches  in  a  field  of  green  corn  grow  more  luxuriantly 
than  others,  being  supplied  with  a  greater  amount  of  nutritive  material,  . 
as  the  thickened  patches  of  mucous  membrane  are  supplied  with  more 
enlarged,  more  tortuous,  and  more  extensively  distributed  loops  of  blood-  . 
vessels.    These  thickened  masses  continue  to  fungate  and  grow  from  a  i 
hardened  base,  from  which  the  numerous  blood-vessels  pass  into  the 
growing  masses.    In  this  way  the  warty  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  chronic  cases  iindoubtedly  results.    The  new  material  evincee  a  j 
disposition  to  contract.    The  calibre  or  bore  of  the  gut  gradually  dimi-  i 
nishes,  and  its  texture  becomes  so  brittle  that  slight  force  in  puUing  up  a  J 
piece  of  such  intestine  out  of  its  place  at  a  post-mortem,  examination  ■n'ill 
readily  cause  it  to  break  asunder. 

With  such  varied  lesions,  the  formation  of  ulcers  does  not  take  place  in 
any  uniform  mode.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  processes  from, 
which  ulceration  may  proceed  : — (1.)  After  intumescence,  softening,  andi 
simple  ulceration  of  one  or  of  several  lenticular  solitary  glands.  (2.) 
After  intumescence,  softening,  and  sphacelus  of  many  sohtary  lenticular 
glands  and  the  intervening  tissue  in  one  mass.    (3.)  After  softening  of 
the  tubular  structure  and  the  detachment  of  sloughs,  ulceration  follows 
the  intumescence  and  germination  of  growths  from  the  tubes  Avhich  covei 
the  surface  as  a  "  croupous,"  "  catarrhal,"  or  "  diphtheritic  "  exnidation,  tc 
which  the  name  of  "  aphthous  erosion  "  has  been  applied.    (4.)  After  sub 
mucous  inflammation  and  new  growths,  with  fibrinous  and  mucinouij 
effusion.    (5.)  After  intertubular  inflammation,  and  inflammation  surround 
ing  the  base  of  inflamed  glands.    (6.)  After  the  formation  of  submucou 
abscess.    (7.)  By  changes  of  an  ulcerative  nature,  commencing  in  th 
vascular  exudation  itself,  as  in  scorbutic  cases. 

The  circular  ulcers  for  the  most  part  originate  in  sohtary  glanil 
(Parkes,  Baly),  or  in  circular  patches  of  tubes  (Mokehead),  similarly  t 
the  stomach  ulceration.  Or  such  circular  ulcers  may  result  from  both,  :j 
when  a  sohtary  gland  is  destroyed  it  carries  with  its  destruction  some  •\ 
the  adjacent  tubes.  In  such  cases  the  colon  presents  prominent  little  mass(| 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  burst  readily  on  pressure,  and  give  for  | 
pus  or  milk-like  fluid  contents.  Such  abscesses  may  open  spontaneous 
upon  the  mucous  surface  through  the  short  canal  leading  from  the  gla- 
(now  an  abscess),  imbedded  in  the  submucous  tissue,  between  the  tubuJ 
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glands.  They  undermine  the  tubular  gland  substance,  and  carry  off  shreds 
or  patches  of  surrounding  tissue.  They  may  be  seen  in  all  stages,  and 
almost  symmetrically  arranged  in  a  double  row  along  the  colon  (Bleeker, 
Morehead).  Many  of  these  little  abscess  cavities  are  formed  below 
patches  of  thick  exudation  (Haspel).  The  transverse  ulcers  are  due  to  the 
transverse  arrangement  of  folds,  on  which  the  exudation  and  textures 
ulcerate ;  and  I  have  known  the  transverse  rupturing  of  very  thick  exuda- 
tion mistaken  sA  post-mortem  examinations  for  ulceration,  on  seeing  the  raw 
vascular  surface  of  the  tissue  ex}:>osed  below  at  the  bottom  of  the  rent. 

(2.)  In  Chronic  Dysentery  the  exudation  undergoes  various  changes.  It 
may  be  throAvn  off  from  the  mucous  surface  altogether,  leaving  the  surface 
bare  and  raw  looking,  as  if  ulcerated ;  but  a  close  inspection  will  show 
that  the  surface  is  entire  and  highly  vascular.  If  it  is  not  thrown  off,  it 
may  undergo  a  considerable  amount  of  organisation,  after  which  a  process 
of  ulceration  may  be  established  upon  its  surface,  just  as  in  any  other  soft 
tissue.  This  ulcerative  process  may  extend  through  the  whole  exudation, 
even  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  it  may  penetrate  and 
involve  the  tissues  of  the  intestine  in  the  ulcerative  process  close  to  the 
peritoneal  coat.  Perforation  of  the  peritoneum  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
Another  very  constant  morbid  change  consists  in  the  deposit  of  black 
granular  matter  on  some  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  the  result  of  excessive  vascular  action,  and  of  subsequent 
changes  in  the  extravasated  blood  which  mark  the  site  of  the  melanic  spot 
("Pigmentary  Degeneration,"  see  p.  127). 

1  The  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  is  the  most  frequently  and  the  most 
extensively  diseased,  the  lesion  being  most  expressed  towards  the  rectum. 

I  In  very  severe  cases  the  exudation  extends  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 

1 mucous  surface  of  the  colon,  which  appears  covered  with  black,  grumous, 
carbonised-looking  masses,  even  to  the  upper  part.  An  appearance  of 
ulceration  often  extends  in  lines  across  the  gut,  ^o  as  to  embrace  its  whole 
calibre  in  some  parts.  When  the  gut  is  opened  in  the  usual  way  after 
'  death,  and  extended  on  a  flat  surface,  the  change  from  the  hitherto  curved 
condition  of  the  intestine  is  so  great  as  to  cause  rupture  and  separation 
I  between  thick  masses  of  exudation,  giving  rise  to  the  appearance  which 
jhas  sometimes  been  described  as  ulceration.  In  long-continued  chronic 
cases  the  rectum  is  generally  studded  over  Avith  punched-out-looking  ulcers, 
with  bloodless  bases  and  thin  ansemic  edges;  and  the  melanotic  deposit, 
aheady  noticed,  is  here  seen  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Evidence  of 
healed  ulcers,  with  partially  renewed  mucous  tissue  covering  them,  are  not 
'  uncommon  in  this  locality,  their  place  being  indicated  by  the  amount  of 
black  matter.  The  gland  tissue,  however,  is  not  reproduced  in  the  cicatrix 
substance, 

i  (3.)  In  Complex  Cases  of  Dysentery  there  are  a  variety  of  lesions,  the 
^pathological  significance  of  which  as  to  extent,  form,  origin,  and  locality, 
renders  such  cases  complex.  The  lesions  are, — (1.)  Extension  of  the 
flysenteric  process  over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine.  (2.) 
peposits  and  ulcerations  in  the  glands  of  Peyer,  as  well  as  in  the  general 
|tubular  structure  near  the  ileo-coecal  valve.  (3.)  Atrophy  of  the  glandular 
iiarts  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal.  (4.)  Secondary 
esions  of  serous  membranes.    (5.)  Secondary  lesions  of  solid  viscera  in 
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the  cavities  of  the  abdomen  and  Umax.  (6.)  Secondary  lesions  due  to  the 
syphiHtic,  scorbutic,  typhus,  or  tuberculous  states,  or  to  the  influence  of 
malaria. 

In  some  rapid  and  acute  cases  of  dysentery  (five  out  of  twenty-eight 
cases,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Baly)  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  process  by 
which  the  dysenteric  lesions  were  developed  in  the  large  intestine  extended 
beyond  the  ileo-coecal  valve  into  the  small  intestine.    As  much  as  the 
lower  two-thirds  of  the  ileum  have  been  involved  in  this  process,  while 
the  upper  portion  has  been  found  intensely  congested.    In  one  case  of 
dysentery,  Cheyne  found  an  exudation  of  lymph  extending  nearly  over  the 
whole  of  the  jejunum.    If  the  stomach  participates,  the  mucous  membrane 
may  be  diffusely  inflamed,  or  of  a  red  or  violet  coloui-,  its  surface  granu- 
lated, and  its  texture  broken  by  the  slightest  touch.    More  commonly  the 
colour  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  natural,  but  on  its  surface  a  number  of 
e(?chymosed  spots,  or  small  ulcers,  are  seen,  with  edges  so  sharp,  clean,  and 
perpendicular,  that  they  appear  as  if  made  with  a  punch.    In  other  cases 
the  tubular  glands,  as  well  as  the  solitary  and  aggregate  glands  of  Peyer, 
have  shown  various  stages  of  morbid  action.    The  absorbent  mesenteric 
glands  are  rarely  affected  (Baly)  ;  but,  except  in  cases  of  secondary 
hepatic  abscess,  they  were  found  enlarged  and  inflamed  in  all  cases  of 
Indian  dysentery  (Parkes),  and  in  dysentery  associated  with  scorbutus. 
By  far  the  most  common  condition  (in  chronic  dysentery  especially)  is  that 
which  is  due  to  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane.  As  an  atrophic  change, 
it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  general  wasting  (marasmic)  processes  which  take 
place  to  a  great  extent  throughout  the  system  in  such  cases.   In  this  com- 
plex state  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  appears  pale,  thin, , 
and  worn, — a  condition  which  pervades  the  greater  part  of  the  alimentary , 
canal,  which  is  especially  made  manifest  in  the  living  as  well  as  in  the 
dead  by  the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.    On  turn- 
ing down  the  lips,  the  mucous  glands  are  seen  distinctly  projecting  through i 
the  thin  pale  labial  and  buccal  mucous  membrane.    When  such  cases  ar(' 
examined  after  death,  the  structure  of  the  solitary  glands  and  of  Peyer';' 
patches  are  degenerated  and  wasted ;  no  gland-cells  are  to  be  seen,  anc| 
their  place  is  su^jpHed  by  fibroid  tissue,  with  some  vascular  injection  roun( 
the  reticulated  spaces.    In  other  instances  a  deposit  of  black  pigmeu 
surrounds  the  locality  of  the  glands,  which  indicates  the  long-continue  ■ 
process  of  vascular  action  previous  to  their  atrophy.    Associated  with  tli 
general  atrophic  state,  some  gland-patches  may  be  observed  in  an  app: 
rently  opposite  state — that  is,  distended,  and  sometimes  engorged;  buj 
on  examination,  their  contents  appear  to  be  undergoing  a  moleculaj 
melanotic,  and  generally  fatty  degeneration,  probably  preparatory  to  coi  | 
plete  destruction  of  the  gland-element.    These  two  apparently  opposij 
conditions,  co-existing  in  the  same  cases,  appear  to  indicate  that  the  o:. 
condition  is  but  the  antecedent  of  the  other ;  and  that  the  atrophy  a:' 
degeneration  are  the  last  result  of  a  series  of  morbid  processes  commenci , 
in  the  engorged  gland-cavities.    In  parts  of  the  mucous  tissue  which  ( ■ 
hibited  the  opposite  conditions  of  extreme  hypertrophy  and  atrophy,  t  j 
specific  gravity  of  the  former  indicated  1-046,  while  the  thin  and  wast  I 
part  of  the  intestine  indicated  a  specific  gravity  of  TOSC  to  r030.  in  - 
is  now  abundance  of  evidence  to  show  that  in  some  endemic  cases,  or  i 
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epidemics  of  dysentery  in  some  places,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  secondary 
affections  of  organs  or  parts,  during  or  subsequent  to  the  development  of 
the  dysenteric  process.  Some  look  upon  these  secondary  processes  in  re- 
lation to  the  dysentery  as  in  the  relation  of  effect  following  cause;  or  that 
there  is  an  immediate  and  direct  connection  between  the  primary  dysen- 
teric process  and  the  secondary  lesion.  Such  a  relationship  has  not  been 
shown  to  exist  in  all  cases  :  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  dysenteric 
process,  when  it  operates  on  the  system  during  a  protracted  period,  pre- 
disposes, as  many  other  morbid  states  do,  to  the  development  of  secondary 
local  lesions  in  distant  parts.  The  arachnoid,  the  pleurce,  the  pericardium, 
and  the  peritoneum  have  each  and  all  been  the  seat  of  opacities  or  of  fluid 
exudations  in  dysenteric  cases. 

Of  morbid  states  of  the  solid  viscera  associated  with  dysentery,  liy  far 
the  most  frequent  complication  is  with  the  kidneys  and  the  liver.  With 
regard  to  the  kidneys,  their  relation  to  the  bowel  affection  is  as  yet 
obscure.  In  mild  cases  proceeding  to  a  favourable  termination,  there  is 
no  albumen  in  the  urine  and  no  casts.  When  the  dysentery  is  severe,  it 
continues  some  time  before  albumen  appears  in  the  urine,  and  then  its 
occurrence  is  preceded  and  attended  by  putridity  of  the  copious  stools,  by 
status  nervosus,  collapse,  and  paralytic  phenomena.  If  the  renal  affection 
occurs  early,  so  much  more  severe  is  the  case,  and  death  usually  speedily 
ensues.  The  kidneys  are  highly  congested,  the  tubes  loaded  with  exuda- 
tion cells  and  detritus  (Zimmerjian,  Syden.  Society  Year-Booh  for  1861). 
The  association  of  hepiatic  disease  with  dysentery  seems  to  be  most  frequent 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  such  climates  as  have  a  similar  influence 
(Martin).  In  the  Bombay  army,  out  of  thirty  fatal  cases  of  dysentery, 
twelve  were  attended  with  hepatic  abscess  (Morehead).  Macpherson, 
Sir  James  M'Grigor,  Parkes,  and  Henry  Marshall,  gave  similar  statistical 
results  of  their  experience  at  Calcutta,  Moulmein,  and  Ceylon.  The 
French  surgeons  in  the  province  of  Oran,  in  Algeria,  state  that  hepatitis 
and  consequent  abscess  were  frequently  coincident  with  dysentery. 
Parkes  observes  that  if  the  functional  morbid  state  of  the  liver  is  to  be 
judged  of  by  chemical  analysis  of  the  secretion  of  that  viscus,  the  liver  is 
found  to  be  diseased,  more  or  less,  in  every  case  of  dysentery.  W.  J. 
Moore  (Assistant-Surgeon  of  the  Bombay  army)  has  collected  a  valuable 
series  of  statistics,  which  sets  in  a  stronger  light  than  hitherto  the  relation 
I  of  hepatic  lesions  to  dysentery.  The  records  of  five  independent  observers 
j  show  lesions  of  the  liver  (not  being  abscesses)  in  about  57  per  cent,  of  the 
I  cases;  while  the  number  of  cases  in  which  abscess  was  observed  averages 

I about  18  per  cent.  (Grant's  Anncds  of  Military  and  Naval  Surgery,  Vol.  I., 
p.  227).    The  tendency  to  hepatic  complication  was  found  in  Algeria  to 
increase  with  age,  and  with  the  length  of  service  in  that  country.  It 
j  appears,  however,  that  hepatic  abscess  is  but  rarely  associated  with  dysen- 
tery in  natives  of  those  warm  climates ;  and  amongst  British  subjects  in 
their  native  climate  it  seems  equally  rare.    In  the  Millbank  Prison,  "  out 
j:  of  many  hundred  cases,  not  one  has  been  complicated  with  hepatic  abscess." 
i  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  influence  of  the  climate  of  the  East 
:  alone  on  Europeans  tends  to  the  hepatic  complication,  for  "  in  the  Penin- 
sular army,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  spleen,  the  liver,  and  the 
i  mesentery  were  generally  found  diseased  in  cases  of  dysentery ;  so  were 
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these  viscera  in  tlie  epidemic  dysentery  of  Ireland "  (Martin).  In  the 
dysentery  of  the  allied  armies  in  the  hospitals  of  Scutari  and  the  Crimea, 
during  the  Eussian  War  of  1854  to  '57,  hepatic  ahscess  was  of  rare  occur- 
rence. Budd  attempts  to  explain  how  hepatic  abscess  is  a  consequence  of 
dysentery  through  the  vitiation  of  the  portal  blood  from  the  morbid  intes- 
tines. But  the  evidence  tends  rather  to  show  that  the  hepatic  lesion  and 
the  dysentery  are  each  excited  by  the  same  cause.  If  Budd's  theory  were 
correct,  we  ought  to  have  liver  abscess  a  common  occurrence  after  ulcera- 
tions of  tyi^hoid  fever,  and  after  those  of  tuberculous  lesions  of  the  intes- 
tines; but  we  do  not  find  that  abscess  of  the  liver  is  usual  in  such  cases. 

Eegarding  hepatic  complication  in  dysentery,  the  following  conclusions 
maybe  stated: — (1.)  That  dysentery,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  more 
than  a  half,  commences  and  runs  its  course  complicated  by  obvious 
functional  hepatic  disease.  (2.)  That  the  hepatic  disorder  and  the 
dysentery  acknowledge  a  common  cause  and  disease-process.  (3.)  That 
about  IS  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases  of  dysentery  are  complicated  with 
hepatic  abscess,  and  about  57  per  cent,  with  other  hepatic  lesions.  (4.) 
That  in  a  few  of  these  cases  ulceration  of  the  intestine  may  be  the  primary  \ 
disease,  and  the  source  of  the  hepatic  abscess  by  the  infective  or  simply 
mechanical  phenomena  of  thrombosis  and  embolism  in  connection  with  the 
pelvic  veins  and  veins  of  the  mesocolon.  The  occm-rence  of  hepatic  abscess 
with  dysentery  has  been  generally  viewed  as  a  result  of  phlebitis ;  but  Dr.  ! 
Parkes,  after  the  most  careful  investigation,  never  found  the  slightest  trace  i 
of  inflammation  in  the  small  veins  of  the  intestine,  and  no  direct  proof 
has  been  advanced  of  the  mediation  of  the  portal  blood  in  the  process. 
In  conclusion,  the  preference  must  be  given  to  that  view  which  regards 
the  two  diseased  processes,  dysentery  and  abscess  of  the  liver,  as  running 
their  course  together,  dependent  upon  one  and  the  same  cause.  In  hot 
climates  abscess  of  the  liver  very  frequently  occurs  associated  with 
remittent  fevers,  or  consecutive  to  them,  without  dissection  exhibiting 
any  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  (Henoch,  Brit, 
and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Eeview,  July,  1854;  Dr.  Mokeiiead,  in  British  Medical 
Journal,  March  20,  18G9).  The  compai\ativc  frequency  of  hepatic  abscesses 
in  cases  of  dysentery  varies  from  13  per  cent,  in  Calcutta  General 
Hospital  (Macpherson),  to  nearly  60  per  cent,  in  Madras  Presidency, 
(Annesley). 

Too  much  attention  and  importance  seem  to  have  been  put  upon 
abscess  of  the  liver  i)er  se,  irrespective  of  other  obviously  morbid  con-  j 
ditions  of  that  organ — e.g.,  impaired  function,  congestion,  enlargement,  i 
To  regard  secondary  hepatic  abscess  as  due  to  absorption  of  pus  or  other 
morbific  matter  from  ulcerating  mucous  membrane,  or  to  a  true  phlebitis, 
is  to  take  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  relation  of  liver  disease  to  dysentery;  i 
for,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  condition  of  the  bile  alone,  the  liver  is  i 
diseased  (in  function,  at  least)  in  every  case  of  dysentery  (Parkes).    The  j 
contrast  of  the  results  seen  in  hot  chmates  compared  with  those  seen  m  i 
colder  climates,  is  remarkable.    Baly's  experience  yielded  him  no  abscesses  i 
of  the  liver.    Finger,  of  Prague,  dissected  231  case  of  dysentery  between  I 
1846  and  1848,  and  found  no  abscess  of  the  liver.    Broussais  records  j 
seventeen  dissections  of  dysentery  in  camp  during  1805  and  1806,  and 
no  abscesses  of  the  li-\-er.    Eokitansky  never  found  the  liver  visibly  j 
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diseased  in  cases  of  dysentery;  and  in  China,  where  dysentery,  as  a 
rule,  is  very  fatal  to  Europeans,  the  rarity  of  hepatic  abscess  is  said 
to  have  been  remarkable  (Dr.  Wilson  in  Records  of  Hospital  Ship 
"Minden").  On  the  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  association  of 
dysentery  with  hepatic  abscess  is  not  equally  frequent  in  all  countries,  nor 
in  all  epidemics.    It  seems  to  have  been  most  frequent  in  the  climate  of 

I  the  East  Indies,  and  in  the  Bombay  army  especially  (Morehead,  Parkes). 
There  are  some  epidemics  in  Europe  in  which  the  hepatic  lesion  has  been 

I  observed — e.g.,  in  Dublin,  1818,  it  was  observed  in  four  out  of  thirty 
cases  (Cheyne).    It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  j^oison  which  causes 

I    dysentery  has  at  some  times  and  places  the  power  of  establishing  hepatic 

[i    complication  so  severe  as  to  lead  to  abscess ;  at  other  times  and  places  it 

I    seems  to  be  less  virulent  or  infective. 

jj  The  sjjlee^i  and  pancreas  may  also  be  found  diseased.  The  splenic 
complication  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  in  the  dysentery  of  the  East  Indies 

;  (Twining).  These  viscera  are  found  either  enlarged  and  softened,  or 
enlarged  and  indurated,  the  spleen  being  sometimes  the  seat  of  abscess. 

i  When  dysentery  follows  upon,  or  is  associated  with  intermittent  fever, 
the  spleen  will  frequently  become  enlarged,  indicated  in  the  outset  by 
general  ansemia,  or  splenic  cachexia,  with  a  low  asthenic  type  of  dysentery. 

Of  thoracic  viscera  the  lungs  have  sometimes  exhibited  a  great  tendency 
to  secondary  morbid  processes.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  the 
dysentery  of  the  allied  armies  during  the  Russian  War  of  1854-57,  where 
otherAvise  pulmonic  lesions  were  rare.    The  pulmonic  lesions  were  as 

[  follows : — (1.)  More  or  less  extensive  inflammation  of  the  bronchial 
membrane,  the  finer  ramifications  of  the  tubes  being  filled  with  frothy 

I  mucus  and  pus-like  exudation,  and  associated  with  extensive  vesicular 

I  bronchitis:  there  were  also  well-marked  spots  of  lobular  pneumonia.  (2.) 
Exudations  into  the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  isolated 

I  deposits  of  considerable  densitj%  disseminated  through  the  substance  of  the 
lungs.  These  masses  passed  into  a  purulent  condition,  and  microscopically 
they  were  composed  of  broken-up  cells,  granular  matter,  and  pus-elements. 

The  last  class  of  conditions  which  render  cases  of  dysentery  complex 
is  the  alliance  of  other  disease-processes  with  it.     Such  cases  are  of 

(  protracted  duration ;  the  associated  lesions  and  the  organs  attacked  are 
numerous,  and  there  is  every  A^ariety  of  kind,  degree,  and  extent  of  the 


[  co-existent  affections.    Many  disease-processes  may  be  observed  to  co-exist 
i  in  one  patient ;  which  tends  greatly  to  multiply  the  number  of  the 
i  anatomical  local  lesions,  and  thereby  still  more  to  complicate  the  case. 
Dysentery  "  is  found  to  complicate  readily  in  all  climates  Avith  the 
prevailhig  fevers."    Within  the  tropics  it  is  frequently  associated  Avith 
;  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  ;  in  the  geographical  region  of  tijphus  fever 
I  it  is  a  most  frequent  complication  under  A'arious  circumstances,  and 
I  becomes  capable  of  propagation  from  person  to  person ;  and  lastly,  it  is 
also  occasionally  complicated  Avith  scurvij.     The  scorbutic  complication 
is  developed  in  cases  of  dysentery  when  the  supply  of  food  has  been 
I:  deficient  in  fresh  vegetables,  or  Avhen  it  consists  in  Avhole  or  in  greater 
part  of  salted  meat.    Such  a  complication  has  been  knoAvn  to  arise 
among  prisoners  of  Avar  living  entirely  on  fresh  (animal)  diet  (Sir  Gilbert 
[,  Blank).    "  The  most  terrible  instance  of  suffering  from  this  cause  Avas 
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that  of  the  European  portion  of  the  force  employed  in  Ava  during  the 
first  Burmese  War,  where  they  were  for  six  and  a  half  months  fed  on  salt 
rations,  and  where  48  per  cent,  perished  within  ten  months,  principally 
by  dysentery  with  the  scorbutic  state "  (Sir  Ranald  Martin).  Such 
disasters  have  since  been  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  the  sufferings  of 
our  troops  in  the  camp  before  Sebastopol  during  the  winters  of  1854  and 
1855,  under  the  influence  of  exposure,  fatigue,  and  continued  rations  of 
salt  meat  and  green  coff'ee ;  in  the  chronic  camp  dysentery  of  the 
American  armies  during  the  war  of  1861  to  1863.  The  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  lesions  seems  to  bring  the  cases  under  "  Complex 
forms  of  Dysentery."  There  were — (1.)  Follicular  lesions  of  the  colon, 
presenting  all  the  transition  forms  of  simple  enlargement  of  the  sohtary 
follicles,  rupture  of  the  same,  and  the  formation  of  rounded  or  oval  ulcers, 
extending  nearly  or  quite  to  the  muscular  coat,  looking  as  if  they  had 
been  cut  out  with  a  punch,  on  a  greyish  or  yellowish-grey  l^ase,  and  some- 
times filled  with  mucus,  at  other  times  pus.  The  enlarged  follicles  are 
occasionally  the  seat  of  pigment-deposits ;  and  in  some  cases  an  areola  of 
pigment,  deposited  in  and  among  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn,  surrounds 
the  enlarged  and  solitary  black  follicles.  This  was  found  generally  in 
patients  who  had  died  of  some  other  disease,  as  intercurrent  camp  fever, 
&c.  The  colon  is  usually  more  or  less  thickened,  even  to  the  amoimt  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Its  texture,  when  cut  into,  is  frequently  tough  and 
lardaceous,  and  often  softened.  The  colour  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  colon  is  seldom  natural,  being  ash  or  slate-coloured,  or  greenish-red, 
reddish-brown,  or  reddish-black ;  at  times  there  are  patches  of  congestion. 
(2.)  The  extension  and  agglomeration  of  the  follicular  ulcers,  by  burrowing 
in  the  submucous  connective  tissue,  destroy  large  portions  of  the  mucous 
membrane  by  vast  erosions.  The  mucous  layer,  containing  the  glands  of 
Lieberkiihn,  undermined  by  the  extension  of  the  ulcer,  not  unfrequently 
hangs  in  shreds  like  a  fringe  from  its  edge,  the  undermined  portion  being 
occasionally  destroyed  by  ulceration,  but  more  frequently  by  sloughing. 
In  such  cases  the  mucous  membrane  is  generally  of  a  slate,  dark-red, 
brownish  or  greenish-brown  colour ;  the  base  of  the  ulcers  is  yellowish 
or  yellowish-brown,  often  with  brown  or  blackish  sloughs  adhering  to 
their  surface  or  edges.  This  group  represents  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease.  (3.)  In  addition  to  the  lesions  of  the  first  and  second 
groups,  the  surface  of  the  large  intestine  is  more  or  less  coated  with  a 
yellowish,  or  greenish-yellow,  or  brownish-yellow  croupous,  pseudo-plastic, 
caco-plastic,  or  false  membrane,  similar  to  the  membrane  formed  in 
the  air-passages  in  diphtheria,  which  sometimes  extends  to  the  small 
intestines,  and  is  generally  found  in  those  who  have  died  during  the  super- 
vention of  acute  dysenteric  symptoms.  Examination  by  the  microscope 
shows  it  to  be  composed  of  innumerable  round  cells  (lymph-cells,  pus-cells), 
held  together  by  an  adhesive  granular  matrix,  more  or  less  resembling 
coagulated  fibrine.  The  origin  of  this  membrane  may  be  traced  to  a  rapid 
multiplication  of  epithelial  cells  and  superficial  connective  tissue  corpuscles 
of  the  diseased  mucous  membrane.  (4.)  Two  forms  of  ulceration  arc  observed 
in  the  colon  :  in  the  first,  the  process  begins  in  the  closed  follicles ;  in  the 
second,  in  the  intestinal  epithelium  or  the  glandular  layer.  The  closeci 
follicles  enlarge  by  multiplication  of  their  cellular  elements  till  they 
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project  as  little  tumors  above  the  surface.  The  tumor,  having  enlarged 
to  a  certain  extent,  ruptures ;  its  cellular  elements  escape,  and  a  minute 
ulcer  is  formed.  The  cells  or  corpuscles  of  the  connective  tissue  sur- 
rounding the  enlarged  follicle  now  multiply,  and  the  ulcer  spreads  by 
the  superficial  cells  floating  off  into  the  intestinal  cavity,  while  a  new 
base  is  continually  formed  by  the  multiplication  of  the  subjacent  cells. 
The  second  form  of  ulceration  begins  by  an  abrasion  or  denudation  of 
epithelium  at  some  point  which  does  not  correspond  to  the  position  of  a 
solitary  follicle.  The  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn  are  next  destroyed,  and  the 
ulcer  spreads  in  the  connective  tissue  by  the  process  just  described. 
Such  ulcers  are  rarer  than  those  of  the  first  kind,  and  probably  are 
always  secondary  to  them. 

Metastatic  abscesses,  resembling  those  in  pyaemia  after  gunshot  injuries, 
!  are  sometimes  found  in  the  liver,  lungs,  and  spleen.  In  seventeen  cases 
the  kidneys  were  more  or  less  diseased  ;  their  weight  was  somewhat 
increased,  and  the  cortical  portion  abnormally  light  and  granular. 
Microscopical  examination  showed  the  tubuli  uriniferi  filled  with  granules 
and  detached  epithelium  (Woodward,  American  Medical  Times,  Feb., 
1863). 

Symptoms. — (a.)  Types  and  Forms  of  Bysenterij. — These  have  been 
variously  described  as — (1.)  The  purely  inflammatory,  acute,  hjper-acute, 
or  sthenic  form.  In  this  form,  while  the  phenomena  indicate  acute  and 
severe  inflammatory  action,  there  is  no  tendency  to  the  great  depression 
of  the  nervous,  circulatory,  and  muscular  functions,  which  gives  a  marked 

1 character  to,  (2.)  the  asthenic  forms,  in  which,  besides  the  depression  of 
the  functions  just  noticed,  there  is  much  greater  tendency  to  spread  by 
,  infection  or  under  an  epidemic  influence.  These  asthenic  forms  are 
sometimes  described  as  adynamic,  typhoid,  mcdignant,  bilious,  intermittent,  or 
remittent,  according  as  certain  phenomena  prevail  characteristic  of  these 
I  states. 

(b.)  Acute  Dysentery. — ^An  ordinary  attack  generally  commences  with 
I  diarrhcea;  but  in  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  disagreeable  feelings  begin 
I  to  attend  the  frequent  loose  discharges  from  the  bowels.  These  are 
irregular  pains,  commonly  called  "  gripes,"  along  the  course  of  the  large 
intestine,  sometimes  described  as  "  shooting,"  or  "  cutting,"  and  technically 
known  as  tormina.  They  are  momentarily  relieved  by  discharges  from 
the  bowels.  But  after  a  short  time  a  sense  of  heat  ascends  from  the 
rectum,  and  pain  extends  to  the  epigastrium,  till  the  whole  abdomen  is 
painful.  There  is  a  frequently  returning  inclination  to  go  to  stool :  the 
griping  and  straining  continue  without  the  patient  being  able  to  pass  any- 
thing more  than  a  little  bloody  mucus.  These  symptoms  are  generally 
'  aggravated  during  the  night  and  early  morning,  and  leave  behind  them 
tlie  exhausting  sensation  that  there  has  always  remained  in  the  bowel 
something  which  has  yet  to  be  discharged.  This  feeling  is  technically 
called  tenesmus,  and  ultimately  becomes  the  most  striking  feature  in  the 
case.  The  acute  pain  in  the  abdomen,  although  it  may  extend  to  the  iliac 
jiregions  or  flanks,  generally  concentrates  itself  about  the  rectum.  The 

1  I  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  at  first  scanty,  consisting  of  mucus  and 
blood,  or  bloody  slime,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.    As  the  disease  pro- 

[    gresses,  the  evacuations  become  more  copious,  tinged  with  bile,  and 
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carrying  off  shreds  of  the  exudation  thrown  out  on  the  mucous  surface  of 
the  intestine.    Hardened  balls  of  faeces,  called  scyhala',  are  sometimes 
discharged  :  these,  however,  are  seldom  seen  in  tropical  dysentery ;  and  if 
much  feculent  matter  passes,  there  is  always  considerable  relief.  "When 
the  disease  is  fully  established,  the  discharges  exhale  an  odour  different 
from  the  smell  of  fseces,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  dysentery ;  and  very 
offensive.    It  is  important  to  observe  the  character  of  the  discharges,  and 
especially  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  blood,  mucus,  and  shreds  of  exuviae 
(see  page  849,  ante).    If  the  disease  advances,  besides  the  constitutional 
symptoms  becoming  aggravated,  more  blood  and  mucus  appear  in  the 
discharges  from  the  intestines,  together  with  shreds  or  large  sloughs  of 
exudation,  which  are  often  erroneously  described  as  pieces  of  mucous 
membrane.    In  very  acute  cases,  going  on  rapidly  to  an  unfavourable 
termination,  a  great  change  often  takes  place  in  the  nature  of  the  stools, 
which  become  siiddenly  copious,  serous,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  with 
black  spots,  attended  with  a  putrid  offensive  odour  which  pervades  the 
whole  house  in  which  the  patient  is.    In  the  acute  dysentery  of  Lower  ^ 
Bengal,  the  patient  is  not  unfrequently  carried  off  by  copious  discharges  of  | 
blood  (W.  C.  Maclean).     The  shreds  which  are  passed  in  the  stools  are  I 
not  mucous  membrane,  but,  like  the  dysmenorrhoeal  membrane  which  forms  j 
on  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  the  dysenteric  slough  varies  in  con-  ! 
sistence,  thickness,  and  strength.    It  may  be  washed  perfectly  white  in  i 
water,  and  its  minute  histology  shows  no  character  of  a  mucous  membrane,  j 
The  hardened  balls  of  faeces  are  much  more  rarely  seen  than  they  have 
been  described  to  be. 

In  the  dysentery  described  by  Dr.  Clouston  some  of  the  patients  had 
ordinary  diarrhoea  (diarrhoea  of  irritation  1),  from  periods  varying  from 
two  or  three  hours  up  to  twenty-four  hours,  before  blood  appeared  in  the 
stools.  In  some  cases  there  was  great  pain  in  the  abdomen  for  twenty- 
four  hours  before  the  diarrhoea  set  in  (evidence  of  irritation  1).  In  other 
cases  there  was  scarcely  any  pain  at  any  period  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Clouston 
distinguished  two  classes  of  scorbutic  dysentery  cases.  "  In  the  first  the 
j)atient  had  two  or  three  loose  stools,  or  at  once  began  to  pass  glairy  mucus 
mixed  with  blood,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  from  the  bowel.  The 
patient  had  no  pain,  no  fever,  no  want  of  appetite,  and  he  refused 
to  believe  he  Avas  ill.  This  would  continue  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
the  blood  would  increase  in  quantity,  and  the  stools  would  become  more 
frequent.  Pain  would  begin  to  be  felt  in  the  region  of  the  rectum,  and 
the  pulse  would  mount  up  by  ten  or  twelve  beats.  For  days  the  patieni 
would  be  at  stool  every  hour  or  two,  and  of  course  would  become  weaker 
His  tongue  was  then  seen  to  be  coated  Avith  a  dirty  yellowish-wliite  fur  ■ 
but  the  appetite  for  such  forms  of  nourishment  as  milk,  strong  beef-tea 
calves' -foot  jelly  made  with  wine,  was  still  good.  Solid  food  was  no 
relished.  The  stools  would  then  be  seen  to  be  coated  with  a  serai-fibrinouj 
(semi-purulent-looking  membrane.  The  tongue  would  then  become  clearj 
and  glazed,  and  bcef-steaky  ;  the  evacuations  became  feculent,  mixed  wit  i 
pus,  the  latter  element  Ijecoraing  gi-adually  less  as  the  patient  advanced  i 
his  slow  convalescence.  In  the  second  class  of  cases  the  patient  had  froi 
the  first  great  pain  in  the  abdomen,  of  a  griping  kind,  a  hot  skin,  and 
pulse  over  100;  the  dejections  were  copious,  and  frequent,  and  water 
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while  they  were  largely  mixed  with  blood.  In  many  cases  there  was 
sickness ;  in  all,  loss  of  appetite.  After  some  days  the  tongue  and  mouth 
would  become  dry,  and  parched,  and  black,  the  features  pinched,  the 
pulse  smaU  and  quick,  and  death  soon  ensued.  In  some  cases  the  stools 
would  after  a  time  become  membranous  and  shreddy,  and  then  purulent, 
till  the  patient  was  more  gradually  weakened  and  exhausted.  One  such 
case  lived  six  weeks,  another  two  months.  In  one  only  of  this  class  of 
cases  (out  of  seventeen)  did  the  patient  recover.  All  the  cases  had  the 
following  features  in  common  : — Bloody  stools  at  first,  tending  to  become 
purulent ;  intense  fetor  of  the  evacuations  during  the  whole  of  the  disease ; 
no  scybala,  and  great  thirst"  {Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  June  10,  1865). 
These  were  cases  of  (scorbutic)  dysentery,  caused  by  the  poison  of  animal 
effluvia  from  decomposing  human  excreta  (undiluted)  acting  on  constitu- 
tions in  which  vegetable  diet  seems  to  have  been  deficient,  and  in  whom 
the  nervous  power  was  below  jxtr. 

Prognosis. — In  acute  causes  death  frequently  takes  place  within  the  first 
ten  or  twelve  days ;  but  the  disease  may  terminate  gradually  and  spon- 
taneously, or,  as  the  result  of  appropriate  treatment,  by  the  end  of  the 
third  or  fourth  week.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disease  may  not  end  so 
favourably  and  early,  but  may  advance  unchecked ;  the  morbid  changes 
being  slow  in  progress,  often  extending  over  several  months,  when  the 
case  passes  into  chronic  chjscntenj — one  of  the  most  hopeless  and  intractable 

1 forms  of  disease  which  the  physician  has  to  treat.  Under  the  influence 
of  slow  morbid  changes,  the  wasting  of  the  tissues  of  the  patient  progresses 
steadily,  till  a  human  form,  literally  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  living 
skeleton,  whose  bones  are  held  together  hj  skin  and  ligament,  is  all  that 
remains.  The  skin  acquires  a  dry,  bran-like,  fui-furaceous  aspect,  and  the 
epithelium  desquamates  in  scales  and  powdery  particles.  During  the 
progress  of  such  chronic  cases  various  intercurrent  morbid  states  become 
i  developed,  not  necessarily  connected  with  tho  primary  affection,  but 
forming  secondary  lesions  to  the  disease,  and  constituting  the  third  form 
in  which  chjsenterij  must  be  studied,  namely — complex  cases  in  which  there 
are  various  secondary  lesions  regarded  by  some  as  directly  connected  with 
the  primary  affection.  There  are  also  secondary  lesions  connected  with 
antecedent  forms  of  disease,  which  sustain  a  renewed  impulse  to  their 
development  by  the  dysenteric  state.  These  secondary  lesions  may  be 
shortly  stated  to  consist  of — (1.)  Lesions  of  the  small  intestines,  and  of 
various  solid  viscera  more  or  less  connected  with  the  dysenteric  state; 
and,  (2.)  lesions  wliich  may  be  referred  to  the  co-existence  of  certain 
morbid  states  of  the  patient  with  the  dysenteric  condition,  such,  for 
mstance,  as  the  typhus,  scorbutic,  and  the  scrofulous  state. 

The  prognosis  in  dysentery  depends  much  on  the  country  in  which  the 
lisease  occurs,  and  on  the  combination  of  circumstances  predisposing  to 
;:!ie  disease,  not  less  than  on  the  form  or  type  which  the  disease  may 
issume.  Dysentery  is  a  disease  which  varies  considerably  in  different 
countries  and  localities,  and  sometimes  in  apparent  accordance  with  the 
lixciting  cause.  Sporadic  cases,  which  now  and  then  occm-  in  our  large 
■owns,  are  not  generally  so  violent,  and  are  less  fatal  than  the  epidemic 
■ases  and  those  which  occiu'  in  tropical  climates.  The  efl'ects  on  the 
!  onstitution  are  no  less  varied  and  severe.    In  hot  climates  it  is  calculated 
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that  the  deaths  vary  from  one  in  nine  to  one  in  twenty ;  and  on  actual 
service  the  chances  of  recovery  are  much  diminished.  In  all  returns, 
however,  the  total  deaths  recorded  give  a  faint  idea  and  inaccurate 
representation  of  the  real  mortality  and  loss  of  strength  resulting  from 
dysentery.  Dysentery  is  a  most  formidable  disease,  on  account  of  its 
oftentimes  insidious  nature,  from  its  tendency  to  recur,  and  from  the 
after-influences  it  exerts  on  particular  organs  and  on  the  system  at  large. 
For  these  reasons  almost  all  writers  on  the  diseases  prevalent  in  tropical 
climates  place  dysentery  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  severe  affections,  and 
refer  to  it  as  the  cause  and  origin  of  many  of  those  chronic  and  intract- 
able abdominal  diseases  which  so  often  afflict  Europeans  resident  in 
tropical  climates,  and  which  entail  most  varied  forms  of  impaired  health 
when  they  return  to  European  countries.  If  it  were  possible  to  trace  out 
the  men  who  were  invalided  from  the  army  and  navy  services  from  the 
effects  of  this  disease,  it  would  be  found  that  the  mortality  is  very  much 
greater  than  is  represented  by  tabular  returns.  It  is  a  malady  which 
once  fairly  engrafted  on  the  system,  never  leaves  it  till  life  itself  becomes 
extinct  (Bryson  and  others).  It  is  sometimes  also  insidious  in  its  mode 
of  attack  and  progress ;  and  there  is  such  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  soldiers 
especially,  to  avoid  the  restraints  of  hospitals,  that  the  disease  is  sometimes 
beyond  the  power  of  medicine  before  coming  under  treatment,  especially 
in  tropical  commands  (Tulloch).  In  the  cases  described  by  Dr.  Clouston 
as  those  of  the  second  class  (see  p.  858,  ante),  the  chances  of  recovery  are 
hopeless  from  the  first,  and  all  complications  with  scorbutus  are  very 
unfavourable.  There  may  be  diseases  of  a  more  rapidly  fatal  character, 
but  there  are  few  which  entail  so  great  an  amount  of  suffering.  When 
once  the  disease  has  passed  into  the  chronic  form,  it  slowly  but  not  the 
less  surely  continues,  by  a  most  loathsome  process,  to  exhaust  the  vital 
energies,  until  death  relieves  the  patient  of  an  existence  rendered  almost 
intolerable  by  pain,  debility,  and  the  offensive  nature  of  the  discharges 
(Bryson).  If  the  disease  proves  fatal  in  the  chronic  form,  the  patient 
generally  becomes  rapidly  altered  and  prostrated  by  his  sufferings,  is 
strikingly  emaciated,  and  often  earnestly  prays  to  be  relieved  from  a  life 
disgusting  to  himself  and  entirely  despaired  of  by  others.  Death  begins 
at  the  heart.  The  patient,  on  the  other  hand,  may  in  a  few  rare  instances 
recover ;  the  local  symptoms  gradually  yield,  till  his  health  and  strength 
are  ultimately  restored  in  a  moderate  degree.  Convalescence  is  slow, 
rarely  complete ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  disease  which  makes  so 
persistent  and  pernicious  an  impression  on  the  human  constitution  as  i 
dysentery.  AVhen  the  skin  is  dry,  and  of  a  pungent  heat,  the  tongue 
furred,  and  the  thirst  urgent,  the  urine  scanty  and  high-coloured,  and  the 
pulse  increasing  in  frequency — these  are  symptoms  of  increasing  danger. 
Throughout  the  disease  there  is  febrile  distress,  the  nights  are  passed 
Avithout  sleep,  or  when  it  is  obtained  it  is  in  short  periods,  dreamy 
and  disturbed;  and  when  the  patient  awakes  he  is  unrefreshcd  and 
his  spirits  low  and  desponding.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease' 
takes  a  favourable  turn  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  days;  the  symptom? ' 
are  then  mitigated,  the  pain  ceases,  the  number  of  stools  diminish,  anc 
the  flow  of  urine  is  restored.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  terminates  fatally  ii 
this  stage,  hiccough,  vomiting,  a  small  and  rapid  pulse,  and  pale  sluui 
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features,  denote  the  approach  of  death.  The  intellect,  however,  is  perfect, 
and  the  patient,  deploring  the  fate  which  he  sees  inevitably  to  await  him, 
dies  after  a  short  agony. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  in  the  first  stage,  to 
distinguish  dysentery  from  diarrhoea ;  but  the  blood,  the  number  of  the 
stools,  and  small  quantity  of  fsecal  matter  passed  will,  in  times  when 
dysentery  is  prevalent,  indicate  the  true  nature  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — It  is  the  obvious  duty  of  the  physician  to  direct  his 
attention,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  prevention  of  the  disease.  He  must 
inquire  especially  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  diet,  that  it  be  suificient  as 
to  its  animal  and  vegetable  elements,  and  of  good  quality.  Next,  he 
ought  to  ensure  the  means  of  detecting  the  disease  early — for  time  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  its  cure.  He  must  remove  the  patient  from 
the  sphere  of  action  of  any  of  the  predisposing  or  exciting  causes,  and 
see  that  his  surroundings  are  free  of  all  those  circumstances  which  co- 
operate in  aggravating  the  disease,  the  chief  of  which  are  overcrowding, 
bad  ventilation,  bad  food,  exposure,  and  intemperance.  With  regard  to 
medicinal  agents  my  friend  and  colleague.  Professor  Maclean,  has  written 
me  the  result  of  his  extensive  experience  in  India  and  China  : — He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  first  thing  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  treatment  of  tropical 
dysentery  is,  that  the  appearance  of  strength  in  the  patient,  given  by  the 
acuteness  of  the  symptoms,  is  delusive.  Under  the  use  of  antiphlogistic 
treatment  the  strength  of  the  patient  is  apt  to  fail  suddenly ;  and  this  is ' 
often  the  case,  even  when  the  treatment  has  been  more  conservative  in  its 
character.  It  was  once  the  custom  in  India  to  deplete  freely  in  this 
disease,  either  by  a  general  Ideeding  or  by  the  repeated  application  of 
leeches;  but  the  most  judicious  and  successful  practitioners  in  India 
rarely  bleed  now,  even  in  the  most  sthenic  forms  of  the  disease,  and  confine 
the  use  of  leeches  within  the  narrowest  limits.  It  is  certain,  too,  that 
mercury  is  yearly  less  and  less  used  in  India  than  it  was ;  and  there  is 
much  evidence  to  show  that  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  mortality  of 
the  disease  has  been  the  result.  The  objections  to  its  use  are  numerous, 
— it  entails  great  suffering  on  the  patient,  if  pushed  to  ptyalism,  aggravat- 
ing his  miseries,  and  too  often  permanently  injuring  his  constitution ;  it 
has  no  specific  action  on  the  disease,  and  its  cholagogue  effects  can  be 
attained  by  remedies  which  are  not  open  to  such  objections  as  can  be 
brought  against  mercury.  In  sloughing  dysentery  it  is  followed  by  the 
worst  results ;  and  the  observations  of  clinical  observers  in  India  have 
shown  that  individuals  under  the  influence  of  mercury  are  not  only  not 
exempt  from  attacks  of  the  disease,  but  are  peculiarly  prone  to  be  afi'ected 
by  it.  This  is  the  case  in  a  very  marked  degree  in  Asiatics  (Morehead 
and  Maclean). 

Ipecacuanha,  or  the  radix  anti-dysenierica,  has  long  been  used  in  South 
America  in  the  cure  of  dysentery, — whence,  indeed,  it  came.  It  was  much 
used  in  India  until  the  mercurial  notions  of  James  Johnston  prevailed.  It 
was  again  used  by  Dr.  Twining,  of  Bengal,  by  whom  it  was  strongly  re- 
commended, and  also  by  Dr.  Mortimer,  of  Madras.  Twining  combined  it 
with  blue  pill  and  gentian,  and  used  it  chiefly  in  small  and  oft-repeated 
j  doses.  In  South  America  the  practice  has  always  been  to  administer  an 
j   infusion  of  the  bruised  root, — 3ii.  being  infused  over  night  in  giv.  of  water, 
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and  given  early  in  the  morning.  In  Peru  it  is  given  in  closes  of  5ss-  to  5i. 
of  the  powdered  root  in  a  little  syrup  and  water.  This  practice  of  giving 
ipecacuanha  in  large  doses  has  lately  been  revived  in  India  with  encourag- 
ing success,  and,  Dr.  Maclean  believes,  with  the  greatest  nvimber  of  cures. 
It  appears  to  act  on  the  portal  capillaries,  and  on  those  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bowels,  and  to  determine  powerfully  to  the  skin.  It  is  usualhf 
given  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm,  e  ither  in  pills  or  holus,  or  susptmM 
in  mucilage,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  patient.  It  is  advisable  to  give  an  opiah 
half  an  hour  before,  and  to  loithhold  all  drink  for  some  hours.  Unless  thei© 
be  hepatic  complication,  it  seldom  happens  that  much  vomiting  is  caused 
by  these  large  doses;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  often  tolerated  when 
smaller  doses  are  rejected.  The  dose  should  be  repeated  in  about  six 
hours.  A  sufficient  interval  should  l^e  allowed  to  intervene  between  the 
doses  of  ipecacuanha,  to  admit  of  the  patient  being  sustained  by  nourish- 
ment adapted  to  the  stage  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Cornish,  of  the  Madras 
army,  has  shown  from  official  documents,  that  the  mortality  from  acute 
dysentery  in  Southern  India  under  mercurial  treatment  was  7  1  per  cent 
Since  the  general  introduction  of  ipecacuanha  in  full  doses  it  has  fallen  to 
1'3.  Dr.  Ewart,  of  Bengal,  has  shown  that  equally  good  results  have 
followed  the  same  system  in  that  Presidency.  During  the  forty-two  years, 
from  1812  to  1853-54,  the  mortality  among  European  troops  in  the  Bengal 
Presidency  amounted  to  88 '2  in  the  thousand.  But  during  1860,  whai 
large  doses  of  ipecacuanha  were  administered,  the  mortality  was  only 
28'87  in  the  thousand.  Although  highly  useful  in  some  conditions,  it  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  specific  in  all  forms  of  the  disease.  It  is  more 
effectual  in  the  sporadic  and  mild  acute  cases  than  in  the  chronic  forms. 
Its  use  should  be  limited  to  vigorous  patients  with  acute  catarrhal  diarrhoea 
or  dysentery ;  or  with  the  preliminary  catarrhal  stage  of  diphtheritic 
dysentery  (AVoodward).  The  large  dose  method  of  its  administration, 
which  now  prevails,  is  to  give  as  early  in  the  disease  as  possible 
grs.  XXV.  to  XXX.  of  ipecacuanha  in  as  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  as 
possible.  A  preliminary  dose  of  opium  may  be  of  service  in  enabling  the 
stomach  to  retain  the  ipecacuanha.  It  can  be  swallowed  in  the  form  of  a 
bolus,  by  wrapping  it  in  soluble  tissue  piiper.  The  patient  should  then 
remain  perfectly  still  in  bed,  and  abstain  from  fluid  for  at  least  three 
hours.  If  thirst  is  urgent  it  may  be  appeased  by  sucking  small  bits  of  ice, 
or  taking  not  more  than  a  teaspoonful  of  iced  water.  In  from  eight  to 
ten  hours,  from  10  to  15  grains  may  be  again  administered,  with  the 
same  precautions  as  before.  The  beneficial  results  are  manifested  by  the 
tormina  and  tenesmus  subsiding,  the  motions  becoming  feculent,  blood  and 
slime  disappearing;  and  often,  after  profuse  jierspiration,  the  patient  falls 
into  a  tranquil  sleep  and  awakes  refreshed.  The  ipecacuanha  may  require 
to  be  continued  in  diminished  doses  for  several  days,  with  sufficient 
intervals  between  each  dose  to  admit  of  food  being  taken;  and  for 
several  nights  after  the  stools  appear  normal,  grs.  x.  to  xii.  of  ipecacuanha 
should  be  still  given  at  bedtime.  Astringents  in  any  shape  during  the 
acute  stage  are  not  only  useless  but  dangerous  (Maclean,  Docker, 
WAPtlNCx).  Blood-letting  has  now  been  totally  superseded  and  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  use  of  ipecacuanha.  Ergot  has  been  used  in  an  enema 
to  the  extent  of  12  or  15  grains  in  some  bland  fluid;  or  in  6-grain  doses 
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by  the  stomach,  in  cases  of  epidemic  dysentery,  with  the  beneficial  result 
of  reducing  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  stools  (Dr.  Gros,  Practitioner, 
Nov.,  1868).  Opium  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  specific  or  curative  agent, 
either  in  acute  or  in  chronic  fluxes.  Its  use  should  be  restricted  to  the 
fulfilment  of  two  indications,  namely  : — (1.)  to  relieve  pain  ;  (2.)  to  procure 
sleep.  Chronic  opium  intoxication  is  to  be  avoided,  by  suspending  its 
administration,  or  by  alternating  it  with  other  remedies.  Hypodermic 
injections  of  morphia  give  the  best  anodyne  or  soporific  efi"ects.  It  is  most 
frequently  indicated  in  cases  of  acute  gastro-intestinal  catarrh.  In  alcoholic 
conditions  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  combine  chloroform  with  the  morphia, 
repeating  the  dose  after  an  hour's  interval.  Dover's  powder, — Pulv.  ipeca- 
cuanha composita,  is  of  service  in  full  doses  of  grs.  x.  to  xv.  at  bedtime, 
followed  up  by  a  five-grain  pill  of  the  same,  taken  every  four  or  six  hours 
for  two  or  three  days,  or  till  relief  is  obtained.  In  smaller  doses,  frequently 
repeated,  it  may  be  combined  advantageously  with  nitrate  of  silver  (Waring). 

In  mild  cases,  but  where  the  pains  were  excruciating  and  attended  with 
tenesmus,  the  warm  bath  generally  gives  instantaneous  relief  in  cases 
following  chills,  if  adopted  sufiiciently  early.  Dr.  Maclean  directs  that 
it  be  brought  to  the  bedside,  and  kept  at  a  high  temperature  (not  under 
99°  or  100°  Fahr.),  the  patient  to  remain  in  it  till  he  feels  faint.  He  is 
then  to  be  carefully  and  quickly  dried,  put  to  bed,  and  have  grs.  xv.  to  xx. 
of  ipecacuanha.  .  Woodward  objects  to  the  hot  bath  except  in  chronic  fluxes. 
Leeches,  to  the  number  of  six  to  twelve,  applied  round  the  verge  of  the 
anus,  often  affords  sensible  relief  to  the  tormina  and  tenesmus,  by  unloading 
the  portal  and  hsemorrhoidal  veins  (Waring). 

In  subacute  and  chronic  dysentery,  "  no  remedy  has  proved  more  useful 
than  nitrate  of  silver,  in  doses  of  half  a  grain  to  one  and  a  half  grain  daily, 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  conjoined  with  Dover's  powder  in  the  form 
of  a  pill  (Dr.  Waring).  It  has  also  been  extensively  used  in  the  form  of 
enema,  as  follows  : — First  throw  up  into  the  transverse  colon,  by  means 
of  a  flexible  stomach-pump  tube,  introduced  to  the  extent  of  six  or  seven 
inches,  very  cautiously  and  gently,  enemeta  of  Avarm  water,  or  milk  and  water, 
to  the  extent  of  three,  four,  or  six  pints,  so  as  to  bring  away  any  faecal 
accumulations.  Then  follow  up  this  practice  by  the  injection  of  two  and 
a  half  to  three  pints  of  distilled  water,  holding  in  solution  gr.  xv.  of 
nitrate,  of  silver  "  (Hare,  Waring). 

In  chronic  cases  a  combination  of  sidphate  of  copper  and  of  opium  is  often 
highly  serviceable  (J.  Brown,  Ealeigh,  Waring),  in  the  following 
formula : — 

R  Cupri  Sulph.,  gr.  \  to  J;  Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  JIake  a  pill  or  p)Oioder,  of 
which  three  are  to  he  taken  daily. 

Five  grains  of  Dover's  poivder  may  be  substituted  for  the  opium. 
i     Solution  of  the  pernitnde  of  iron  is  highly  commended  by  Professor 
Maclean.    It  is  astringent  and  tonic  in  doses  of  lT|_x.  to  TI\_xv.  diluted  in 
j  water.    It  may  also  be  used  as  an  injection. 

>     Nux  vomica,  combined  with  opium  and  iron,  may  be  of  use  (Gra\t:s). 

In  malarial  dysentery,  full  doses  of  quinine  (not  less  than  twenty  grains) 
'  ought  to  be  given  in  acute  cases  before  giving  ipecaciianha,  and  it  should 
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be  continued  till  there  is  evidence  of  cinchonism.  The  two  drugs  should 
then  be  given  in  alternate  doses  till  the  characteristic  good  results  of  each 
are  produced  (Maclean).  The  bark  of  the  root  of  calotropis  gigantea  (or 
mudar)  has  been  recently  used  in  India,  and  is  said  to  be  an  excellent 
substitute  for  ipecacuanha.  It  is  used  in  doses  of  a  scruple  to  a  drachm, 
is  a  reliable  cholagogue,  and  sedative  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
intestine,  rapidly  allaying  pain,  tenesmus,  and  irritation  (Durant,  Ind. 
Med.  Jmmi.,  May,  1866).  On  the  Continent  the  neutral  salts  and  mild 
purgative  medicines  are  highly  spoken  of.  Sidphate  of  soda  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  sul])hate  of  magnesia  (Mery,  J.  J.  Woodward).  It  induces  a 
decided  increase  in  the  hepatic  secretion,  which  the  Epsom  salt  fails  to  do 
(Rutherford  and  Vignall).  Phosphate  of  soda  and  Rochelle  salts  are,  for 
similar  reasons,  to  l)e  preferred  to  the  Epsom  salt,  which  is  the  least  desir- 
able of  saline  purgatives  in  dysentery.  Castor-oil  is  similarly  objectionable. 
It  has  no  stimulating  action  on  the  hepatic  secretion.  In  the  treatment  of 
chronic  dysentery  in  the  Seamen's  Hospital,  London,  the  Senior  Physician,  Dr. 
C.  H.  Ralfe,  states  that  having  watched  200  cases,  he  recorded  in  1876  that 
those  who  lingered  tlie  longest,  or  at  length  did  well,  had  little  or  nothing  to 
owe  to  therapeutics,  an  opinion  concurred  in  by  Dr.  Stephen  Ward.  He 
now  abstains  from  action  and  special  treatment,  except  to  meet  occasional 
and  urgent  symptoms,  and  places  more  reliance  on  the  good  effects  of  rest 
and  diet.  He  has,  however,  systematised  the  administration  of  castor-oil,  by 
giving  it  on  stated  days,  at  least  twice  a  week.  It  removes  retained 
scybalous  fsecal  m.atter  and  irritating  discharges,  and  prevents  their  accumu- 
lation. Some  had  hisnmth  mixture  in  addition,  others  had  ipecacuanha  (12 
to  20  grains),  in  single  doses,  repeated,  if  necessary,  on  second  or  third 
day  whenever  a  relapse  or  return  to  the  acute  form  was  threatened.  ■ 
Sixteen  out  of  thirty-eight  cases  were  discharged  cured;  in  nine  of  whom 
the  duration  of  the  disease  prior  to  admission  had  averaged  18  months,  , 
and  none  less  than  five  months.  In  painless  diarrhoea  and  in  chronic 
fluxes  bismuth  is  of  use  after  evacuants.  From  mercurials  no  advantages  are 
to  be  expected  that  can  counterbalance  the  serious  objections  to  their  use ; 
but  the  benefit  of  the  alterative  eff'ects  of  the  remedy  may  be  obtained  by 
minute  doses  of  corrosive  sublimate.  In  certain  cases  of  chronic  dysentery 
Parkes  found  it  most  useful  commencing  with  doses  of  one  eighth  to  one 
sixth  of  a  grain  in  combination  with  preparations  of  cinchona.  It  increases 
the  hepatic  secretion.  Ringer  gives  the  100th  of  a  grain  every  hour  or 
every  two  hours,  alike  in  acute  and  chronic  dysentery. 

Dr.  Bryson  writes  that  he  has  seen  all  the  astringents,  both  mineral 
and  vegetable,  mercury  both  internally  and  externally,  with  many  other 
medicines,  tried  without  any  Ijenefit;  but  there  were  some  means  which 
Avere  useful  in  relieving  the  more  urgent  and  distressing  symptoms. 
Amongst  these  he  mentions  a  well-regidated  farinaceous  diet,  opium  suppo- 
sitories, anodynes,  astringent  injections,  in  combination  with  oinum,  cascarilla,  j 
resinous  astringents,  and  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  rectum  when  tenes-  , 
mus  was  distressing,  or  over  the  course  of  the  colon  when  there  was  deep-  j 
seated  pain.    An  injection  of  warm  starch  (two  ounces)  with  laudanum  i 
in  it,  will  often  give  great  relief.    As  much  nourishment  should  be  given 
in  a  liquid  form  as  the  patient  can  be  got  to  take.    Milk  boiled  ^vith  flour  { 
or  arrow-root  and  barley-meal  should  be  taken  as  often  as  possible,  night  j 
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and  day.  It  should  be  taken  cold,  even  with  ice,  and  in  small  quantities 
at  a  time;  and  small  pieces  of  ice  not  only  allay  sickness  and  nausea,  but 
seem  to  soothe  the  irritability  of  the  intestines.  Strong  beef-tea,  or 
Liebig's  extract  of  flesh,  are  most  useful.  The  value  of  a  change  of 
climate  as  a  curative  measure  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  Dr.  Bryson.  He 
says  that  the  crews  of  vessels  improve  in  health  almost  immediately  after 
■quitting  the  station  where  dysentery  prevailed.  Where  sewage  is  applied 
to  the  soil  by  surface  irrigation,  it  ought  to  be  diluted  largely  with  water, 
and  deodorised  by  carlolk  acid.  In  the  scorbutic  form  we  have  a  valuable 
remedy  in  the  Bael  fruit,  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  tannin,  with 
vegetable  mucus,  a  bitter  principle,  and  a  vegetable  acid.  It  is  much 
used  in  Bengal;  and  in  the  scorbutic  form  Dr.  Maclean  has  seen  it 
successful  when  all  other  measures  have  failed. 


HEMORRHAGE  FROM  THE  INTESTINES. 

Latin  Eq.,  Hcemorrhagia ;  French  Eq.,  Himmrhagie ;  German  Eq., 
Blutung — Syn.,  Hcemorrhagie  ;  Italian  Eq.,  Emorragia. 

Definition. — Loss  of  blood  from  some  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  canal  beloiv  the  stomach.  It  may  have  its  seat  in  the  small  intestines, 
or  in  the  large,  or  in  both,  but  probably  never  fioios  from  the  whole  length  of  the 
canal. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — The  same  causes  which  produce  hcema- 
temesis  will  tend  to  bring  about  intestinal  haemorrhages.  Excessive  conges- 
tion and  mechanical  obstructions  of  the  portal  circulation  from  diseases 
of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  and  especially  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  are  active  causes  of  intestinal  haemorrhages.  They  are  also 
apt  to  occur  from  lardaceous  disease  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  irom  ulcers, 
such  as  the  tuberculous,  lardaceous,  typhoid,  or  dysenteric,  or  from  rupture  of 
aneurism  into  the  bowel.  Haemorrhages  also  occur  in  the  course  of  some 
specific  diseases,  such  as  yellow  fever,  scorbutus,  and  malaricd  fever ;  also 
from  the  effects  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas — stated  on  the  authority  of 
the  late  Dr.  Robert  Williams,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  to  be  a  cause  of 
epidemic  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels  among  the  workmen  in  the  mines 
of  Anzin*  [Encyclop.  Metropolitana,  Art.  "Medicine").  Children  are  very 
hable  to  slight  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels  while  teething,  and  at  other 
periods  of  infancy.  It  is  most  common,  however,  in  the  adult.  Hcemor- 
rhoids  are  a  frequent  source  of  loss  of  blood.  They  are  caused  by  plethora 
of  the  abdominal  vessels.  Persons  who  indulge  largely  in  hot  tea  or 
coffee,  or  who  drink  to  excess  of  fermented  liquors  of  any  kind,  oi'  who 
liabitually  consume  more  food  than  is  required  for  the  support  of  the  bodj', 

*I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  of  the  United  States  army,  for  drawing  my 
attention  to  this  statement  of  Dr.  Williams,  for  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  other  authority ;  Dr.  Woodward  refers  to  an  epidemic  described  by  Halle'  in  Journ. 
deMed.-Chir.  Pharm.,  Tome  IX.,  Paris,  1805;  pp.  1,  71,  and  138,  in  which  the  stools 
were  black  and  green,  but  in  which  the  presence  of  blood  was  not  established  or 
suggested  (Med.  and  Surg.  History  of  the  War  of  Rebellion,  Part  II.,  Vol.  I.,  Medical 
History,  p.  358). 
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are  liable  to  this  affection.  Haemorrhoids  often  afifect  those  who  ride 
much  on  horseback,  and  likewise  pregnant  women.  In  a  few  instances 
they  have  been  met  with  in  children  of  six  and  seven  years  of  age,  but 
twenty  to  fifty-five  is  the  more  common  period  of  life  when  they  occur. 
Both  sexes  are  equally  subject  to  them.  The  causes  of  escape  of  blood 
from  the  hfemorrhoidal  veins  are — (1.)  Collection  of  fseces  in  the  rectum 
(constipation),  tumors  in  the  pelvis,  or  a  gravid  uterus  (pregnancy).  (2.) 
Congestion  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  obstructing  the  portal  vein,  or  over- 
distension of  it,  especially  from  excessive  use  of  fermented  drinks  and 
alcohol.  (.3.)  Lung  diseases,  where  the  capillaries  are  compressed  and 
atrophied,  and  also  heart  affections,  tend  to  impede  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  hsemorrhoidal  vessels. 

(b.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — If  the  haemorrhage  be  considerable,  the  mucous 
membrane  is  blanched  and  colourless ;  or  a  part  of  the  mucous  membrane 
may  be  congested,  and  perhaps  infiltrated  at  the  aff'ected  portion ;  but  as 
the  haemorrhages  from  the  upper  part  of  the  bowel  are  generally  capillary, 
the  exact  source  or  point  of  lesion  can  rarely  be  discovered  after  death. 
Sometimes  there  is  ecchymosis,  a  considerable  extent  of  the  mucous 
membrane  being  suffused  with  blood.  The  mesenteric  vessels  may  be 
gorged.  When  haemorrhage  takes  place  from  ulcers,  blood-coagula  adhere 
to  the  edges  of  the  ulcers  which  have  bled,  and  the  surface  of  the  ulcer 
seems  suffused  with  blood.  The  blood  may  be  fluid,  but  generally  it  is 
loosely  coagulated,  of  a  chocolate  brown  colour,  or  of  a  dark  tarry  colour 
and  consistence.  Varicosities  of  the  redum,  sometimes  termed  blind  pHes, 
are  also  sources  of  intestinal  haemorrhage ;  and  the  term  "  Juemorrhoids  "  is 
applied  to  certain  bleeding  tumors  which  form  round  the  edge  of  the  anus, 
and  also  at  the  lower  portions  of  the  rectum  as  far  down  as,  but  still  above, 
the  internal  sphincter.  The  latter  ai'e  called  internal  piles,  and  the  former 
external;  but  the  general  name  of  hcemorrhoid  may  be  taken  to  signify 
"  venous  dilatations  and  haemorrhages  occurring  in  or  from  the  rectum 
(Niemeyer).  The  internal  tumors  or  piles  form  between  the  inner  sphincter 
and  external  edge  of  the  rectum.  They  consist  of  a  number  of  small  soft 
hemispherical  tumors,  four  to  five  lines  in  diameter,  of  a  violet  tint,  and 
formed  by  venous  dilatations  in  a  diffuse  thick  bluish  net,  from  which 
single  varices  at  last  appear,  which  may  completely  surround  the  anus.  At 
first  the  varices  are  small,  but  with  a  broad  base  appearing  and  disappear- 
ing at  intervals.  At  length  they  may  attain  the  size  of  a  cherry,  or  even 
larger.  They  are  apt  to  be  pressed  through  the  anus  every  time  the 
bowels  are  evacuated,  and,  drawing  the  mucous  membrane  after  them, 
eventually  form  an  elongated  pedicle,  so  as  to  remain  outside  the  anus. 
Once  formed  they  never  disappear.  These  tumors  may  rupture  and  much 
blood  escape  from  them.  When  their  walls  are  bluish,  thin,  and  delicate, 
they  may  inflame  and  become  indurated ;  or  may  ulcerate  or  fo-Tn  small 
abscesses,  which,  should  tliey  burst  and  cicatrise,  a  radical  cure  is  brought 
about.  But  the  inflammation  thus  excited  may  extend  to  the  veins  which 
form  the  venous  plexus  of  tiie  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  and  these  vessels, 
especially  those  that  are  varicose,  may  become  impervious  and  obliterated 
from  the  formation  of  phifis,  thrombi,  or  phlebolithes  in  them.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  rectum  covering  these  tumors  is,  by  the  succession  of 
inflammation  and  of  sanguineous  infiltration,  at  length  rendered  so  vascular 
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as  to  bleed  on  tlie  slightest  friction.    The  external  piles  are  formed  by  the 
action  which  the  sphincter  exerts  over  the  tumors  thus  formed  at  the  edge 
I     of  the  anus,  so  that  at  each  act  of  defecation  they  become  compressed  at 
I     its  orifice,  are  pressed  outwards,  and  are  thus  progressively  elongated. 
'     They  at  length  hang  pendulous  external  to .  the  anus,  and  in  time  become 
pediculated,  hard,  and  fibrous.    When  haemorrhoids  are  complicated  with 
prolapsus  ani,  the  fibres  of  the  sphincter  and  of  the  elevator  ani  muscles 

I become  atrophied,  wasted,  and  their  action  impaired.  In  the  early  stages 
the  blood  or  lymph  effused  may  be  absorbed,  and  the  disease  subside.  At 
a  more  advanced  stage  some  become  indurated  and  of  little  sensibility, 
while  others  are  soft,  bleed  profusely,  are  intensely  painful,  and  sometimes 
rupture  or  ulcerate  (hsemorrhoidal  ulcers).  The  mucous  membrane,  which 
is  greatly  vascular,  is  sometimes  swollen,  fissured,  or  ulcerated,  and  these 
fissures  may  penetrate  so  deep  as  to  occasion  rectal  fistula. 

Symptoms. — Hsemorrhage  from  the  intestines  may  assume  one  of  two 

i forms — that  in  which  the  blood  poured  out  is  pure,  and  that  in  which  the 
blood  is  black,  pitchy,  tarry-like,  and  grumous,  when  the  disease  is  termed 
melcem.  The  hsemorrhage  may  be  sudden,  or  preceded  by  a  series  of 
symptoms,  as  pain  in  the  back  and  loins  as  low  do^vn  as  the  sacrum, 
descending  even  to  the  thighs.  The  patient  may  suffer  from  colic, 
flatnlence,  loss  of  appetite,  and  other  symptoms  of  indigestion,  while  the 
bowels  may  be  constipated  or  open.  Hsemorrhage  from  the  large 
intestine  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  far  from  being  attended  with  those 
grave  consequences  attached  to  that  from  the  small  intestines,  although 
the  quantity  discharged  is  often  great.  From  the  large  intestine  the 
hsemorrhage  may  be  periodical,  and  a  relief  to  persons  subject  to  headache. 
There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  the  quantity  passed  is  so  great 
that  the  patient  becomes  completely  anaemic.  In  consequence  of  the 
descent  of  the  gut,  a  patient  may  pass  about  half  a  pint  of  blood  every 
other  day,  for  many  weeks  together,  till  he  nob  only  becomes  sallow  and 
dropsical,  but  is  unable  to  move  from  bed.  From  the  generally  innocent 
tendency  of  hajmorrhage  from  these  parts,  it  is  of  course  intended  to 
exclude  those  cases  in  which  it  proceeds  from  diseased  heart,  dysentery, 
smrvy,  or  enteric  fever,  as  well  as  from  organic  disease  of  the  intestine 
itself,  such  as  cancer  or  malignant  tumors.  Hsemorrhoidal  tumors  produce 
many  unpleasant  symptoms,  the  least  of  which  are  the  sensation  of  a 
foreign  body  just  within  the  anus,  and  pain  on  the  patient  passing  a  stool, 
which  is  generally  hard,  constipated,  and  tinged  with  blood.  Sometimes 
j  the  haemorrhoids  are  so  numerous  as  to  fill  up  the  rectum,  and  should 
they  descend  so  as  to  be  grasped  by  the  sphincter,  the  pain  is  often 
f  exquisite,  and  the  patient  is  obliged  to  return  the  part  with  his  finger, 
'  otherwise  it  becomes  strangulated.  When  the  tumors  have  become  large 
and  tense,  pain  is  constant ;  and  the  patient  can  neither  walk,  lie,  sit,  nor 
i  stand.  Even  a  pultaceous  stool  causes  much  pain  on  passage,  so  that  the 
patient  refrains  as  long  as  possible  from  going  to  stool.  When  inflam- 
mation attacks  the  haemorrhoidal  tumors  the  pain  is  often  so  severe  as  to 
extend  to  the  perinseum  and  testicles  in  the  male,  and  to  the  vagina, 
(Uterus,  and  bladder  in  the  female.  These  pains  are  much  augmented  on 
every  movement,  even  by  lifting  up  the  leg,  turning  in  bed,  by  sneezing 
ijo''  by  coughing.     In  the  worst  cases  every  attempt  at  defecation  is 
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distressing,  and  dreaded  by  the  patient.  Even  sleep  is  at  last  lost,  and  a 
grave  dysuria  may  still  further  add  to  the  torment  of  the  sufferer.  The 
quantity  of  blood  lost  may  be  trifling,  but  in  severe  cases  it  often  amounts 
to  many  ounces  daily.  In  the  former  instance  the  patient  suffers  little, 
except  from  the  local  irritation  ;  but  in  the  latter  he  loses  flesh,  becomes 
exceedingly  nervous,  and  may  sink  into  a  state  of  melancholia. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  conditions  Avith  which  intestinal  hsemorrhage 
can  be  confounded,  are  those  which  result  from  hcemorrhoids,  and  their 
diagnosis  is  rendered  certain  by  an  examination,  except  in  cases  where 
they  are  excessively  high  in  the  gut. 

Prognosis. — Htemorrhage  from  the  small  intestines,  although  not  neces- 
sarily fatal,  is  an  unfavourable  sign,  and  always  symptomatic  of  serious 
disease.  Haemorrhage  from  the  large  intestines,  if  idiopathic,  is  of  less 
moment ;  but  if  it  be  symptomatic,  and  results  from  disease  of  the  heart  m 
spleen,  from  dysentery,  or  from  organic  disease  of  the  intestine  itself,  the 
prognosis  is  grave  in  proportion  to  the  intractable  nature  of  the  primary 
affection.  Piles  have  seldom  any  dangerous  tendency,  unless  they  cause 
fistula  or  pJdehitis.  When  operated  on,  however,  more  especially  internal 
piles  (as  by  ligature),  they  have  been  known  to  produce  accidents,  such  as 
septicemia  or  phlebitis,  which  have  terminated  fatally. 

Treatment. — Ergot  is  a  useful  remedy.  (See  under  Hcemoptysis)  Dr. 
Macgregor,  of  Glasgow,  records  a  case  of  p)ersistent  periodical  hmmorrhage 
from  the  hoivels  which  yielded  to  ergot  when  all  other  remedies  had  failed 
{Glas.  Med.  Journal,  June,  1867).  In  hsemorrhage  from  the  bowels  in 
enteric  fever,  the  tincture  of  the  p>erchloridc  of  iron  is  often  useful,  and  if 
associated  with  much  arterial  action,  it  may  be  combined  with  digitalis,  as 
in  the  following  formula  : — 

R  Tinct.  Ferri  Perchlorid.,  TT\_xxx.  ;  Tinct.  Digitalis,  Vi[x\. ;  Aq.  Menth 
Pip.,  siss.,  repeated  every  four  hours  (Waring). 

In  the  event  of  failure,  the  iron  tincture  may  be  used  as  an  enema, 
combined  with  opium,  in  the  following  formula  : — 

R  Liq.  Ferri  Perchloridi,  TT\^xv.  ;  MorjMoi  Ilydrochlor.,  gr.  \  ;  Aq. 
Tepid,  5iv.  ;  Misce  (Dr.  John  Harley). 

In  cases  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  syncope  from  intestinal  haemor- 
rhage, oil  of  turpentine  (ti\_x.  to  ni_xv.)  every  half-hour  or  hour  has  proved 
an  effectual  remedy  (Dr.  John  Harley).  The  treatment  of  hsemorrhouls 
consists — (1.)  In  fomenting  them  with  hot  water,  M'ith  the  free  use  of 
Castile  soap,  when  they  are  in  the  acute  stage  of  inflammatioi),  and  of 
a  dark  red  appearance,  throbbing,  and  painfuUy  burning,  as  if  a  red-hot 
coal  had  been  applied  to  them.  In  this  condition  dusting  with  calomel 
has  been  found  to  give  relief  (Biddle,  Atkinson,  Practitioner,  Vol.  XXIII., 
1879,  p.  104).  (2.)  If  the  pains  continue  excessive,  a  few  leeches  may 
be  applied  to  the  margin  of  the  anus;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  hitartrate  | 
of  'potash,  combined  with  sulphur  and  guaiacum,  in  the  proportion  oi  one 
part  sidphur  and  of  guaiacum  to  two  of  cream  of  tartar,  a  teaspoontu  i 
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being  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day,  which  ought  to  keep  the  bowels 
gently  relaxed.  Numerous  cases  have  now  been  published  which  confirm 
the  value  of  glycerine,  in  doses  of  a  dessert-spoonful  twice  a  day,  in  the 
treatment  of  internal  and  external  haemorrhoids  (Dr.  David  Young, 
Practitioner,  I.e.,  p.  251).  The  protruded  bowel  ought  also  to  be  carefully 
washed  with  a  sponge  and  cold  water  after  defecation,  and  the  use  of 
paper  entirely  discarded.  To  relieve  the  weight  and  tension  after  use 
of  soap  and  fomentation,  compound  gall  ointment  and  belladonna  extract, 
in  equal  parts,  should  be  freely  applied  every  three  or  four  hours  till  the 
pain  subsides.  In  the  chronic  stage,  the  common  pitch  ointment  is  the 
best  application  (F.  P.  Atkinson,  1.  c.)  Stringent  rules  ought  to  be  laid 
down  as  to  diet,  which  should  be  light,  and  the  patient  limited  to  French 
and  Ehenish  wines.  Ablution  with  cold  water  should  be  practised 
morning  and  evening;  and  some  persons  are  sufficiently  sthenic  even 
to  bear  with  advantage  an  injection  of  cold  water  after  each  evacuation 
of  the  bowel.  In  p)'''olapsus  ani  and  haemorrhoids.  Professor  Cleland 
recommends  the  use  of  liquor  hismuthi  as  an  enema.  A  dessert-spoonful 
of  the  liquor  is  to  be  mixed  with  half  a  wine-glassful  of  fluid  starch, 
and,  after  getting  into  bed  and  returning  the  bowel  to  its  place,  to 
introduce  this  enema  and  retain  it. 


OBSTRUCTION  OF  THE  INTESTINES  ;  ILEUS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Obstructlo;  French  Eq.,  Obstruction;  German  Eq.,  Verstopfung; 
Italian  Eq.,  Ostnmon. 

Definition. — An  obstacle  or  impediment  xcliich  obstructs  the  passage  of 
contents  through  the  hoirel. 

Pathology. — {a.)  Causation,  and  (b.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  causes  of 
intestinal  obstruction  are  mainly — (».)  Intussusception,  of  which  the  varieties 
are,  ileo-coiccd,  iliac,  colic,  jejuncd,  stated  in  the  order  of  their  comparative 
frequency;  and  they  furnish  more  than  half  the  cases  of  obstruction. 
(6.)  Obstructions  due  to  bands,  adhesions,  diverticula,  gall-stones,  and  lesions,  such 
as  rupture  of  mesentery,  and  other  peritoneal  lesions.    The  small  intestine 
is  the  seat  of  the  obstacle  in  94'.53  per  cent,  of  cases,    (c.)  Obstruction  due 
to  strictures,  tumors,  particularly  in  connection  with  uterus  or  ovaries, 
;  volvulus,  or  tiuistings  of  the  bowel  and  mesentery  (internal  hernia'),  give  about 
'  87'36  per  cent,  of  cases  involving  the  large  intestine.    Other  sources  of 
!  obstruction  are  to  be  found  in  accumulation  of  fsecal  matter  (stercoraceous 
j  tumors)  and  heterogeneous  substances  forming  masses  or  concretions, 
j    Intussusception  is  the  accidental  insertion  or  protrusion  of  an  upper 
into  a  lower  segment  of  bowel.    It  occurs  more  frequently  in  infancy 
and  childhood  than  at  any  other  period  of  life.    Half  the  ileo-csecal 
1  intus-susceptions  are  infants  under  seven  years  of  age,  many  but  a  few 
{months  old;  and  the  average  ages  of  the  ileo-csecal,  jejunal,  and  colic 
J  respectively,  are  as  18-57,  34-6,  and  31-4  years  (Dr.  Brinton).  Invagin- 
tations  of  the  small  intestines  are  so  frequently  found  after  death,  in 
comparatively  young  and  well  nourished  subjects,  that  it  is  probable 
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they  are  formed  with  great  facihty  during  life,  giving  rise  to  temporarj' 
bowel  derangement;  but  that  they  soon  become  disentangled  again  by  the 
normal  peristaltic  movements  (Louis,  Baillie,  Macintosh,  Hodgkin). 
I  have  frequently  observed  such  invaginations  invariably  in  the  small 
intestines,  not  associated  with  symptoms  during  life,  and  easily  reduced 
by  traction.  They  have  occurred  generally  in  cases  where  the  irritabUity 
of  the  bowel  had  been  increased  during  hfe  by  diarrhoea,  with  or  without 
ulcerations  of  the  intestines.  Cases  of  intus-susception  in  the  adult  are 
rare — so  rare,  that  in  one  of  the  largest  civil  hospitals  in  London  (Guy's), 
Dr.  Wilks  records  that  "he  has  never  seen  but  one  case  of  intus- 
susception in  an  adult,  and  in  this  case  the  obstruction  was  never 
complete,  and  death  did  not  occur  for  some  weeks  "  (Pathological  Anatomy, 
p.  292).  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London,  extending 
over  the  first  fifteen  years  of  its  existence,  there  are  only  seven  cases 
of  intus-susception  in  the  adult  on  record — no  two  of  which  occurred  in 
the  individual  experience  of  any  one  man.  The  ages  of  these  seven  cases 
are  respecti\'ely  eighteen,  twenty-five,  thirty-two,  thirty-four,  forty-one, 
and  two  at  forty-four  years  of  age.  In  one  case  the  symptoms  continued 
for  three  months,  and  at  last  ended  in  recovery  after  the  passage  of  a 
portion  of  ileum  (containing  a  j^ohjpoid  tumor)  by  the  rectum.  In  another 
case  the  symptoms  continued  during  four  months,  and  terminated  fatally 
by  exliaustion.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  never  made  a  post-mortem 
examination  of  a  case  of  intus-susception  in  an  adult,  nor  have  I  ever 
seen  a  case  of  intus-susception  in  an  adult  during  life.  In  the  Museum 
of  the  Army  Medical  Department  at  Netley  there  are  preparations 
showing  the  lesions  and  morbid  relations  of  the  parts  preserved,  from 
at  least  eight  cases  occurring  in  soldiers  at  ages  varying  from  twenty 
to  forty-two  years  of  age.  A  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Todd,  in  the  Army 
Beports  for  1864,  p.  532,  is  of  interest,  inasmuch  as  the  dissection  made 
by  me  at  Netley  sho^ys  that  the  intus-susception  was  associated  with 
a  large  polypus  growing  from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  small  intestine. 
The  history  of  the  case  further  shows  that  it  was  preceded  and  , 
accompanied  by  severe  diarrhoea.  In  the  course  of  examination  of  the 
parts  sent  to  Netley,  my  then  coadjutor  (Dr.  Davidson)  discovered  that 
the  mucous  inem1)rane  of  the  cajmt  caxum  was  infested  by  the  minute 
parasite  known  as  the  trichocejjhalus  dispar.  This  j^arasite — a  very  minute  ; 
round  worm — had  its  head-end,  of  hair-hke  fineness,  firmly  fixed  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  was  , 
coiled  ui>ou  itself  and  hidden  amongst  the  mucous  secretion  of  the  gut. 
The  natural  history  of  this  entozoon  shows  that  it  has  often  been  j 
associated  with  severe  epidemics  of  diarrhoea.  Indeed,  its  discovery  more  , 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  (1700-61)  was  made  during  the  prevalence, 
of  a  severe  epidemic  of  diarrhoea  (morbus  mucosus)  amongst  the  soldiers 
of  the  French  army,  associated  with  its  presence  in  the  caput  ca'cuin  of 
those  who  died.  Five  cases  of  intus-susception  are  recorded  in  the, 
Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society -which  are  associated  with  polypoui 
tumors  of  the  intestine  at  or  near  the  site  of  lesion.  Seeds,  fruUsUmes,, 
and  lumbrici  may  also  get  into  the  apipendix  co'ci,  and  cause  a  fatal  result ^ 
by  inflammation,  ulceration,  or  stricture.  Gall-stones  may  be  arreetecj 
in  the  jejunum,  and  just  above  the  ileo-colic  valve  stercoraceous  twncr:\ 
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may  entirely  arrest  all  passage  through  the  bowels  until  they  are  broken 
up.  Such  masses  are  almost  always  present  in  persons  of  costive  habits, 
or  who  may  be  deterred  from  defecation  from  any  cause,  such  as 
pregnancy,  old  age,  hysteria,  unusual  sensitiveness  in  accomplishing  the 
act,  ulcerations,  fissures  of  the  anus,  or  piles.  These  fsecal  accumulations 
are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  region  of  the  c^cum,  transverse  colon  and 
sigmoid  flexure,  and  especially  in  the  groins.  They  may  attain  a  great 
size,  accumulating  slowly.  They  are  usually  soft,  kneadable,  irregularly 
nodulated  in  form,  and  painless,  except  for  the  local  enteritis  they  may  occa- 
sion when  impacted  in  a  series  of  sacculi.  They  may  cause  sciatica  or 
cedema  of  a  limb,  or  prevent  its  being  extended.  Liquid  faeces  and  a  species 
of  diarrhoea  ("ivith  small  pellet-like  scyballse)  may  coexist  through  a  small 
channel  running  tlrrough  these  accumulations.  Hernia,  twists,  or  strangu- 
lation hj  rotation  of  the  howel  may  also  cause  obstruction.  They  usually 
foUow  sudden  exertion;  and  may  occur  by  the  bowel — (1.)  revolving  on 
its  own  axis ;  (2.)  being  rolled  on  its  mesentery ;  (3.)  being  rolled 
on  another  coil  of  intestine.  Very  little  torsion  is  required  to  establish 
obstruction.  They  are  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
ascending  colon,  caecum,  and  lower  part  of  the  ileum  Enteritis  (of 
which  twists  may  also  be  a  result)  soon  follows,  with  a  rapidly  fatal 
issue.  Adhesions  and  bands  of  Ij^mph  may  constrict  a  portion  of  bowel, 
and  cause  obstruction.  They  are  foimd  most  frequently  just  opposite 
the  promontory  of  the  sacrum ;  and  often  in  females  from  inflammation 
of  some  of  their  pelvic  organs,  as  when  the  pedicle  of  an  ovarian  tumor 
ensnares  and  imprisons  the  gut ;  or  Avhen  the  vermiform  appendage 
adheres  and  incloses  a  loop  of  intestine.  But  these  are  lesions  which 
are  only  revealed  after  death  (Dr.  G.  H.  B.  IVIacleod,  Brit.  Med. 
Jmirn.,  1876,  p.  645). 

The  volvulus,  or  portion  of  gut  where  an  intus-susception  exists,  consists 
— ^1.)  Of  the  external  portion  formed  by  that  part  of  the  bowel  into 
lirhich  the  other  has  slipped;  (2.)  of  the  middle;  and,  (3.)  of  the  internal 
part,  composed  of  the  reflection  of  the  invaginated  portions.  As  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  follow  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  several  layers  of 
structures  composing  an  intus-susception,  it  may  be  of  use  to  give  a 
diagrammatic  outline  of  the  relation  of  the  serous  and  mucous  coats  of  the 
intestine  in  such  lesions.  It  is  of  practical  importance  to  remember  that 
although  the  parts  are  greatlj'  displaced,  yet  the  anatomical  relations  of  the 
serous  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  intestine  are  never  altered.  Textures 
of  the  same  anatomical  character  are  always  in  contact  one  with  another, 
and  the  channel  of  the  gut  along  its  mucous  sm-face  is  always  open. 
That  such  is  the  case  may  be  understood  by  taking  the  leg  of  a  long 
stocking  from  which  the  toe-end  has  been  cut  off,  so  that  the  stocking 
may  be  converted  into  a  continuous  tube  open  at  both  ends.  If  a  portion 
of  the  stocking  be  then  drawn  into  the  other,  a  correct  imitation  of  the 
relation  of  surfaces  in  an  intus-suscejjtio^i  will  be  obtained.  In  the  diagram 
(Fig.  56)  the  tube,  a  b,  may  be  continuously  traced,  as  indicated  by  the 
arrows.  The  dotted  hne  corresponds  to  the  serous  surface,  and  the  thick 
dark  hne  represents  the  mucous  surface  of  an  intestine  inclosing  an  intus- 
mception.  From  the  outer  to  the  innermost  surface  at  the  site  of  lesion, 
on  cuttmg  through  one  layer  {the  first  of  the  inclosing  gut)  a  MUCOUS 
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SURFACE  is  reached,  which  has  a  cul-de-sac  reflection  at  c.  Thus,  the 
MUCOUS  surfaces  of  the  including  and  the  included  portions  of  intestine 
are  in  constant  apposition,  rubbing  against  each  other.  On  cutting  through 
the  second  layer  of  the  intus-susceptim,  a  serous  SURFACE  is  reached  which 
has  a  ad-de-sac  reflection  at  d.  Thus,  the  SEROUS  surfaces  of  the  includm^ 
and  the  includecZ  portions  of  intestine  are  in  constant  apposition,  rubbing 
against  each  other.    At  c  the  mucous  canal  is  always  more  or  less  open  in 


Fig.  oG. 


cases  of  simple  inius-susception ;  and  the  orifice  is  invariably  turned  or 
curved  to  one  side.  It  may  be  so  firmly  applied  against  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  including  intestine  (by  the  dragging  of  the  mesentery  which 
has  been  included)  that  the  orifice  may  be  closed,  like  a  valve,  by  simple 
apposition  and  compression.  In  consequence  of  the  lateral  attachment  of 
the  mesentery  to  a  line  along  the  serous  surface  of  the  intestine,  a  portion 
of  mesentery  equivalent  to  the  extent  of  the  serous  surfaces  in  apposition 
is  also  dragged  into  the  containing  gut,  and  acts  as  an  efficient  and 
increasing  cause  of  obstruction.  In  consequence  of  the  one-sided  attach- 
ment of  the  mesentery,  and  the  dragging  of  its  parts,  the  included  gut 
necessarily  takes  the  form  of  a  curve  lying  within  the  including  intestine. 
It  thus  appears  highly  corrugated  over  its  mucous  surface,  dragged  to  one 
side,  and  curved  upon  itself,  as  it  lies  e.xposed  on  cutting  into  the  outer- 
most layer  of  intestine.  The  orifice  of  the  contained  or  invaginatetl 
intestine  is  thus  turned  upwards  on  itself,  and  is  not  to  be  found  at  what 
appears  to  be  the  lowermost  part  of  tlie  extreme  end  of  the  included 
portion  of  bowel.    This  dragging  of  the  mesentery  necessarily  obstructs 
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the  flow  of  blood  in  the  mesenteric  vessels,  leads  to  increasing  congestion 
and  the  gradual  effusion  of  blood  between  its  layers,  seen  after  death  in 
the  form  of  compact  indurated  masses  of  a  dark  colour  when  strangulation 
becomes  complete.  Blood  is  also  gradually  effused  from  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  gut.  Combined  with  other  symptoms,  as  strangulation 
increases  blood  continues  to  exude  from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  intestine, 
so  that  small  flocculi,  and  fluid  blood  mixed  with  mucus  and  free  from 
fsecal  matter,  pass  per  rectum  as  long  as  the  canal  remains  o]3en.  These 
symptoms  are  justly  regarded  as  pathognomonic  of  simple  intus-susception 
not  completely  closed.  In  some  cases  the  pressure  of  the  inclosed  bowel 
on  the  containing  gut,  and  the  dragging  of  the  included  mesentery,  are  so 
intense  that  the  invaginated  portion  has  actually  effected  an  opening  by 
ulceration  through  the  inclosing  bowel,  and  so  projected  into  the  cavity  of 
the  peritoneum  before  death  by  peritonitis  took  j^lace.  Four  specimens 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  at  Netley  illustrate  this 
fact  in  the  pathology  of  intus-susception.  One  has  no  history;  another  is 
quoted  as  an  example  of  the  bad  effects  of  purgation;  the  third  is  from  a 
woman  aged  twenty-four,  who  had  been  ill  ten  days,  when  an  extensive 
opening  occurred  through  the  inclosing  bowel,  and  peritonitis  of  a  severe 
form  speedily  proved  fatal.  A  fourth  occurred  in  a  soldier  aged  twenty- 
two,  in  which  a  large  mass  of  gut  is  involved,  and  its  history  is  signi- 
ficant of  the  injurious  influence  of  purgation  in  such  cases.  The  man  is 
recorded  to  have  had  persistent  diarrhoea,  flatulence,  bloody  stools,  and 
other  symptoms  of  intus-susception;  but  he  was  nevertheless  alleged  to  be 
a  malingerer.  He  was  treated  with  purgatives,  and  lived  long  enough 
I  for  the  end  of  the  included  gut  to  wear  a  hole,  by  pressure  and  rubbing, 
ji  through  the  substance  of  the  containing  bowel.  Fust-mortem  examination, 
i  combined  with  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of  intus-susception  during  life, 
;  shoAvs  that  the  increase  of  the  lesion  takes  place  mainly  at  the  expense  of 
[  external  containing  ^oriioxi  of  the  bowel;  ard  therefore,  it  can  readily 
ji  be  understood  how  some  fixed  point  in  the  bowel  is  the  first  starting- 

i'  point  of  an  invagination.    Most  frequently  (56  per  cent,  Brinton)  it  is 
the  ileum  and  csecum  which  pass  into  the  colon,  then  the  colon  passes  into 
itself,  so  that  the  appendix  vermiformis  cceci  becomes  included.  Two 
';  orifices  then  exist  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  invagination — one  is  that  of 
the  lesser  bowel,  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  the  other  is  the  entrance  into  the 
appendix  cceci.    Two  preparations  in  the  Museum  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department  show  this  arrangement  of  the  parts.     In  32  per  cent. 
(Brinton)  the  small  intestine  forms  all  the  layers.     In  12  per  cent. 
I  (Brinton)  the  colon  is  exclusively  involved;  and  the  rectum  scarcely  ever 
I  forms  more  than  the  outer  layer. 

1:  In  all  the  dissections  of  invagination  whose  history  I  have  examined, 
\  they  have  either  been  associated  with  the  diarrhoea  of  irritation  (as  from 
!  worms,  undigested  masses  of  food),  or  with  cerebral  lesions  (as  in  the 
'  cases  of  children  in  whom  invaginations  are  very  common),  or  with  ulcers 
I  of  the  intestines,  or  polypoid  growths.  In  some  cases  no  cause  could  be 
'assigned  for  the  affection;  in  others  the  disease  appeared  to  have  been 
{ excited  by  accidents,  by  carrying  heavy  weights,  by  taking  injudiciouslj^ 
I  large  meals  or  improper  food,  by  the  irritation  of  drastic  purgatives,  or  by 
j  the  presence  of  worms,  or  by  spasms,  such  as  result  from  enteritis  or  from 
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lead  colic  (Dr.  Peacock,  Trans.  Path.  Soc,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  117).  As  to  Iioh- 
the  lesion  commences  some  notion  may  be  obtained,  and  the  physiology  of 
the  process  comprehended,  by  experiments  on  the  intestines  of  animals 
while  under  chloroform,  or  just  after  having  been  killed.  If  a  portion  of 
the  small  intestine  be  pinched  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  active  circular  con- 
striction of  the  gut  immediately  commences  at  the  site  of  irritation.  This 
constriction  continues  for  some  time,  and  advances  onwards,  under  the 
influence  of  the  usual  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines  (vermicular-like 
movements).  Wave  upon  wave  of  constrictions  may  be  made  in  this  way 
to  follow  each  other  in  succession,  so  long  as  the  vital  irritability  of  the 
intestine  continues.  If  the  advance  of  the  constriction  onwards  is  impeded 
by  any  cause,  such  as  an  undigested  mass  of  food,  a  scybalous  portion  of 
faeces,  a  foreign  body,  a  polypoid  growth,  or  even  another  constriction ; 
and,  if  the  onward  motion  of  the  bowel  fails  to  dislodge  the  obstruction,  a 
partial  invagination  readily  occurs ;  but  where  the  obstruction  is  neces- 
sarily localised  (as  from  ulcers,  polypoid  growths,  or  fixed  parasites)  per- 
manent invagination  commencing  in  the  vicinity  of  such  local  lesions  is 
still  more  readily  induced.  The  mere  weight  of  a  polypoid  growth  neces- 
sarily favours  the  occurrence  of  invagination,  by  dragging  down  the  bowel 
to  which  it  is  attached,  and  so  inverting  its  coats.  In  5  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  the  intus-susception  is  so  caused  (Brinton).  It  is  then  generally 
situated  above  the  ileo-colic  valve,  the  polypus  having  made  its  way 
through  it  when  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  valve  would  effectually 
prevent  the  spontaneous  return  of  the  invagination.  So  also  undue  dis- 
tension of  a  portion  of  bowel  with  gas  will  facilitate  the  entrance  of  a 
wave  of  constriction  and  formation  of  a  volvulus. 

The  Symptoms  indicate  obstruction  and  inflammation.    In  the  child 
they  mainly  consist  of  restlessness,  sudden  fits  of  crying,  and  strainmg  as 
if  at  stool,  sickness,  and  anxiety  of  countenance ;  a  discharge  of  mucus,  more  | 
or  less  mixed  with  blood,  and  free  from  faecal  matter.    These  phenomena  ! 
are  generally,  l)ut  not  invariably,  preceded  by  a  sudden  and  violent  action  I 
of  the  bowels.    A  physical  examination  of  the  belly  may  disclose  a  tumor 
or  swelling  of  the  intestine  ;  and  sometimes  the  invaginated  part  can  be  i 
reached  with  the  finger  introduced  into  the  rectum.    In  the  adult  the  i 
symptoms  in  cases  of  complete  strangulation  of  the  gut  by  strictures,  like  j 
internal  strangulation  from  bands  of  lymph,  or  twisting  of  the  gut  round  I 
such  constrictions,  come  on  suddenly,  and  if  the  stricture  be  not  relieved, 
the  case  proves  fatal  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.    On  the  other  hand,  in  j 
cases  of  intus-susception  the  symptoms  of  the  incarceration  are  by  no  i 
means  sudden  nor  rapid  in  their  progress ;  or,  rather,  they  are  coiupara-  ■ 
tively  slower  in  their  development  and  progress  to  a  fatal  issue  than  cases 
of  complete  obstruction  by  strangulation  are.    In  cases  of  intus-susception  ' 
the  impediment  from  the  fii-st  is  partial,  and  in  some  cases  the  obstruction 
is  never  complete,  although  the  symptoms  may  extend  over  many  days, 
or  weeks,  or  even  mouths.    One  case  is  on  record  in  the  Transactions  oj 
the  Pathological  Society,  in  ^vhich  the  symptoms  of  incarceration  were  pre- 
sent during  fom'  months,  and  although  adhesions  had  formed  between  the 
serous  coats  of  the  invagination,  yet  obstruction  of  the  intestinal  canal  was  I 
never  complete. 

A  summary  of  the  prominent  phenomena  may  be  stated  as  follows,  and 
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regarded  as  patliognomonic  of  intus-susception  :  Diarrhoea  is  generally  the 
first  indication  of  illness.  In  connection  with  this  diarrhoea  and  its  pre- 
valence, the  existence  of  parasites  must  not  be  overlooked,  inasmuch  as 
they  may  be  associated  with  the  prevalence  of  diarrhoea  in  an  epidemic 
form.  Collapse,  nausea,  and  diarrhoea  are  the  next  symptoms  to  super- 
vene, followed  by  tenesmus,  or  a  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  rectum,  and  after 
going  two  or  three  times  to  stool  Uoocl  only  is  observed  to  jms,  and  similar 
discharges  of  blood  continue.  An  enormous  discharge  of  faeces  may  some- 
times take  place  after  an  enema,  but  generally  accompanied  by  a  large  flow 
of  Mood.  So  long  as  the  patient  lives  he  continues  to  pass  blood  at  stool,  and, 
on  occasions,  scybala.  Small  portions  of  hardened  fajces  may  continue  to 
be  got  rid  of,  but  every  effort  is  attended  by  the  usual  flow  of  blood. 
Purgative  remedies  aggravate  the  symptoms.  Death  is  comparatively 
slow,  and  hence  the  extensive  coagula  which  are  found  in  the  cavities  of 
the  heart.  In  cases  of  complete  obstruction,  from  internal  hernial,  stricture, 
or  other  causes,  the  following  phenomena  are  typical :  "A  person,  perhaps 
hitherto  healthy,  experiences  a  sudden  constipation,  attended  with  dispro- 
portionate uneasiness,  or  flatulence,  soon  merging  into  pain  and  distension 
of  the  belly  with  violent  rolling  movement  of  the  intestines.  The  disten- 
sion increasing,  nausea  and  vomiting  supervene,  and,  gradually  becoming 
more  frequent,  end  by  rejecting  not  merely  any  casual  alimentary  contents 
of  the  stomach,  or  the  greenish,  bilious,  alkaline  fluid  commonly  thrown 
up  when  this  organ  is  unoccupied  by  food,  but  a  fluid  of  greater  opacity, 
colour,  and  consistence,  with  a  distinctly  faecal  odour.  A  further  aggra- 
vation of  these  symptoms  now  conducts  the  malady  to  its  termination. 
This,  if  fatal,  is  usually  preceded  locally  by  signs  of  paralysis,  inflammation, 
or  even  rupture  of  the  distended  bowel,  and  constitutionally  by  exhaustion 
or  collapse  replacing  a  febrile  reaction.  In  other  cases,  the  obstacle  being 
removed  by  nature  or  art  (if  by  the  former,  rarely  before  life  is  in  extreme 
danger),  the  symptoms  subside  Avith  comparativ  e  celerity.  The  pain,  dis- 
tension, and  vomiting  cease;  the  bowels  are  relieved  by  copious  stools;  and 
the  patient  (if  not  placed  in  further  peril  by  any  of  those  conditions 
incidental  or  consecutive  to  obstruction)  is  rapidly  restored  to  comparative 
health"  (Brinton,  Intestinal  Obstruction,  p.  6). 

The  most  remarkable  and  most  characteristic  symptom  of  intestinal 
obstruction  is  the  faecal  vomiting  (especially  combined  with  constipation), 
explained  by  a  doctrine  that  remained  almost  unquestioned  since  the  time 
of  Galen,  until  the  observations  and  experiments  of  Dr.  Brinton  exposed 
the  error,  and  established  the  pathology  of  intestinal  obstruction  on  a 
rational  basis.    It  was  supposed  that  faecal  vomiting  was  eff"ected  by  an 
flwii-peristaltic  movement  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  that,  at  a  certain  stage 
of  obstruction,  the  natural  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowel  above  the  occluded 
point  was  reversed,  so  that  instead  of  proceeding  towards  the  anus,  as 
[  heretofore,  it  took  the  contrary  direction,  thus  impelling  the  intestinal 
I  contents  in  a  sunilarly  retrograde  course,  returning  them  to  the  stomach, 
|i  whence  they  were  vomited.  Brinton  showed  by  experimental  and  incidental 
i  proof  that  the  notion  of  ajj^ i-peristalsis  was  contradicted  by  direct  obser- 
vation.   A  careful  study  of  the  phenomena  of  intestinal  obstruction,  as 
j  witnessed  in  the  human  subject,  and  as  artificially  produced  in  experiments 
I  on  animals,  led  him  to  the  following  explairation  : — 
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"  The  movement  proper  to  the  liealthy  intestine  is  a  circular  constriction 


or  axis,  having  precisely  the  reverse  course.  Those  particles  of  the  liquid 
which  are  in  contact  with  the  inner  siirfece  of  the  tube  are  propelled 
onwards  by  the  muscular  contraction  of  its  wall.  And  this  proj)ulsion  is 
necessarily  accompanied  by  a  backward  current  in  those  particles  which 
occupy  the  axis  or  centre  of  the  canal." 

Fsecal  vomiting  is  thus  shown  to  result  from  the  reHux  of  the  intestinal 
peristalsis — a  backward  current  in  the  liquids  occupying  the  centre  of  tlie 
tube.  The  ordinary  course  of  intestinal  obstruction  thus  divides  itself 
into  two  stages.  In  the  first  stage  the  healthy  actions  of  the  bowel  are 
continued;  in  the  second  stage  they  are  arrested  or  utterly  and  per- 
manently annihilated  by  paralysis,  enteritis,  or  peritonitis.  In  the  first 
stage,  abnormal  distension  of  the  intestine  can  generally  be  felt  through 
the  yielding  wall  of  the  belly — as  a  condition  of  ftecal  vomiting — from  the 
commencement,  and  continuing  through  all  the  stages  a  persistent  physical  , 
sign.  Hence  the  accumulation  of  intestinal  contents  immediately  above 
the  obstructed  point  may  be  detected  as  a  slight  fulness  by  palpation, 
and  as  a  much  more  definite  dulness  by  percussion,  when  many  of  the  other 
indications  of  obstruction  are  scarcely  perceptible,  or  even  absent.  The 
movements  of  the  obstructed  intestine,  accompanied  with  violent  gurgling, 
may  thus  be  traced  rising  visibly  against  the  walls  of  the  belly  covering 
the  obstructed  tube,  "  in  coils  that  may  be  fancifully  compared  to  those  of 
a  writhing  serpent,"  until  paralysis  and  collapse  usher  in  the  fatal  issue. 

The  character  of  the  pain  in  obstruction  varies  from  a  feeling  of  weight 
to  violent  suffering.    It  is  sometimes  sudden,  and  often  rises  to  great  ' 


*  Figs.  57  and  58 :  Diagram  to  illustrate  the  peristalsis  of  an  obstructed  bowel  (after 
Dr.  Brinton).— Fig.  57.  Stage  of  moderate  distension,  with  forward  and  backward 
currents,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  traversing  the  whole  tube  above  the  obstacle ; 
(a.)  Contracted  segment  of  intestine  below  the  obstacle.  Fig.  58.  Stage  of  extreme 
distension,  in  which  (d.)  the  dilated  and  paralysed  segment  above  the  obstacle  is 
scarcely  engaged  by  either  of  these  currents. 


or  peristalsis  which,  travelling  slowly 
and  intermittently  down  its  muscular 
wall,  propels  its  contents  in  a  direc- 
tion from  the  stomach  to  the  anus. 
And  when  any  part  of  the  intestine 
has  its  cavity  obliterated  by  an  im- 
movable mechanical  obstacle,  its  con- 
tents, propelled  by  such  a  peristalsis, 
are  stopped  at  the  obstructed  point. 
Here  they  gradually  accumulate,  so 
as  first  to  fill  and  then  to  distend  a 
variable  length  of  the  canal  with  a 
more  or  less  liquid  mass.  But  a 
peristalsis  engaging  the  wall  of  a 


Fig.  57. 


Fig.  58.* 


closed  tube  filled  with  liquid,  and  fall- 
ing short  of  obliterating  its  calibre, 
sets  up  two  currents  in  that  liquid — 
one  at  the  surface  or  periphery  of 
the  tube,  having  the  direction  of  the 
peristalsis  itself,  and  one  in  its  centre 
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intensity  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is  distinct  from  the  burning  pain  of 
peritonitis.  It  is  usually  intense  in  intus-susception,  and  in  the  impaction 
of  gall-stones ;  somewhat  less  marked  in  the  obstruction  produced  by 
twisting  of  the  bowel,  or  by  bands  and  adhesions  ;  scanty  in  the  obstruc- 
tion of  stricture,  and  almost  absent  in  the  obstruction  caused  by  the 
impaction  of  fseces  in  the  large  intestine  (Brinton).  The  seat,  character, 
and  the  amount  of  pain  may  coincide  very  exactly  with  the  seat  of 
lesion.  It  is  at  first  like  colic,  centring  about  the  umbilicus;  but 
when  inflammation  is  developed  the  accumulation  of  fluids  and  air  causes 
much  distress  from  the  great  distension  :  and  the  pain  is  then  widely 
diffused.  If  with  symptoms  of  obstruction  ^Ye  find  an  elongated  cylindrical 
(sausage-like)  tender  movable  tumor,  lying  in  the  axis  of  the  bowel,  or 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  belly ;  and  if  we  discover  on  inserting 
the  finger  into  the  rectum  a  body  which  feels  like  the  os  uteri,  which 
recedes  from  and  again  returns  on  the  tip  of  the  finger,  the  diagnosis  of 
an  invagination  is  complete  (Dr.  G.  H.  B.  Macleod,  Brit.  Med.  Journ., 
1876,  p.  645). 

Diagnosis  is  mainly  differential  between  intus-susception  and  other 
forms  of  alvine  obstruction.  The  colic  is  extremely  severe,  and  the 
[remissions  of  pain  are  followed  by  exacerbations,  which  increase  in 
violence  with  each  repetition.  Physical  diagnosis  ought  to  be  had  recourse 
to  in  every  case.  From  hernia  cases  of  intus-suscej^tion  are  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  the  hernial  tumor  at  the  respective  abdominal 
apertures  where  hernia  is  usual.  These  apertures  should  be  carefully 
examined.  A  tumor  within  the  abdomen  is  a  physical  sign  of  the  greatest 
value ;  and  is  not  often  absent,  though  easily  overlooked,  as  it  may  be  of 
Ismail  size  (Brinton).  The  condition  of  the  rectum  ought  always  to  be 
'ascertained  by  a  digital  examination.  The  vomiting  is  less  urgent  in 
proportion  as  the  obstruction  is  lower  down  in  the  bowel ;  if  the  duodenimi 
,is  involved,  vomiting  is  almost  incessant.  Dr.  Osborne,  of  Bitterne, 
brought  me  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  a  child  who  died  of  this  affec- 
tion ;  and  the  relations  of  the  parts  involved  were  peculiar  in  this  respect, 
that  in  the  colon  (which  contained  the  volvulus)  the  mesentery  of  the 
iduodenum  and  the  adjacent  imll  of  that  portion  of  gut  were  dragged  in. 
'Vomiting  was  a  marked  symptom. 

I  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  ileo-coecal,  or  colic  invagination, 
|and  that  of  the  small  intestine.  The  former  is  distinguished  from  the 
llatter  by — 

\  "(1.)  The  prominence  of  tenesmus,  which  is  rarely  present  in  any 
imarked  degree  where  the  small  intestine  only  is  implicated ;  (2.)  the 
igreater  size  and  fixation,  as  well  as  the  different  site  of  the  tumor,  whidi, 
lif  large,  generally  proceeds  towards  the  left  side  of  the  hypogastric  or  left 
liliac  region ;  (3.)  the  subordinate  share  taken  by  haemorrhage,  which, 
jinstead  of  copious  bleeding  by  stool  and  vomit,  is  often  little  more  than 
|a  scanty  admixture,  scarcely  sufficient  to  tinge  the  mucus  passed  from 
ithe  bowels,  with  violent  and  frequent  straining  by  the  patient ;  (4.)  the 
Btill  more  subordinate  share  taken  by  obstruction,  which  not  only  seems 
fto  be  often  anticipated  by  death,  as  regards  any  complete  symptoms  of  its 
'presence,  but  to  be  really  absent,  owing  to  the  patulous  state  of  the  axis 
Ipf  the  invagination ;  (5.)  the  presence  of  the  end  of  the  invagination  iii 
the  rectum"  (Brinton). 
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Obstruction  of  the  small  intestine  is  chiefly  characterised  by — (1.)  The 
umbilical  seat  of  the  pain,  which  is  also  early  and  severe ;  (2.)  vomiting 
is  early,  severe,  and  frequent :  obstruction  is  more  rapid,  constant,  and 
complete  in  the  small  than  in  the  large  intestine. 

Prognosis  is  not  always  hopeless,  but  is  nevertheless  most  grave. 
Exclusive  of  hernia,  Dr.  Brinton  estimated  (from  an  analysis  of  12,000 
necropsies)  that  obstructions  of  the  intestine  cause  about  1  in  every  280 
•  deaths  from  all  diseases  indifferently ;  and  the  chief  varieties  of  obstruc- 
tions have  to  each  other  the  following  proportionate  frequency: — 
Intus-susceptions  or  invaginations,  43  per  cent. ;  obstructions  by  bands, 
adhesions,  diverticula,  or  peritoneum,  external  to  the  bowel,  31 J  per  cent. ;  I 
strictures  (including  a  few  tumors)  involving  the  intestinal  wall,  1 7^  per  I 
cent. ;  torsion  of  the  bowel  on  its  axis,  8  per  cent.  The  cases  which 
recover  are  almost  invariably  chronic  or  protracted  ones.  The  longer  he 
lives  the  better  are  the  prospects  of  recovery.  In  the  fifteenth  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London,  Dr.  Peacock  gives  an 
account  of  the  passage  of  a  large  piece  of  bowel  by  the  rectum  in  a  case 
of  invagination,  followed  by  recovery.  He  also  refers  to  eighty-eight  cases 
of  intus-susception  in  which  portions  of  bowel  are  reported  to  have  passed 
by  the  rectum.  Those  which  end  by  eximlsion  of  the  volvulus  have  a  I 
duration  of  from  twice  to  thrice  as  long  as  the  fatal  cases ;  and  it  is  not 
till  the  second,  third,  or  even  sixth  week  that  the  remission  of  S3anptoms 
occurs  which  announces  the  relief  of  the  obstruction,  and  which  often 
l^recedes  by  a  day  or  two  the  first  healthy  alvine  evacuations. 

The  distension  of  the  involved  bowel  measures  not  only  the  danger,  but 
the  rapidity  of  the  fatal  issue ;  and  the  cases  of  most  serious  import  are 
those  which,  commencing  in  the  small  intestine,  involve  the  ileo-colic 
valve.  The  majority  of  fatal  cases  are  those  in  which  the  caecum  and 
ascending  colon  have  swallowed  up,  as  it  were,  a  large  portion  of  the  small  i 
intestine.  The  danger  may  not  be  at  first  appreciated,  because  the  I 
obstruction  is  never  complete  at  first,  as  we  know  from  the  nature  of  the 
lesion  as  well  as  from  the  accurate  history  of  cases.  The  bowel  at  first  is 
merely  incarcerated  by  the  invagination,  and  it  is  not  until  the  middle 
and  internal  portions  with  their  contained  mesentery  become  compressed, 
constricted,  and  ultimately  strangulated,  that  complete  obstruction  ensues. 
Till  this  occurs,  the  continuous  expulsion  of  bloody  mucus  from  the 
central  tube  of  the  inversion  goes  on.  Inflammation  and  sloughing  thus 
commence  as  the  parts  become  subjected  to  more  and  more  increasing 
pressure.  The  early  establishment  of  acute  inflammation  is  the  worst 
feature  Avhicli  can  arise  in  a  case,  and  points  to  an  early  fatal  issue.  If 
the  obstruction  is  high  up  and  not  relieved,  death  may  take  place 
within  a  week ;  but  low  down  the  patient  may  survive  for  weeks. 

Two  forms  of  inflammation  prevail — namely,  one  serous,  between  the 
opposed  peritoneal  surfaces,  commencing  at  the  angle  of  reflection  of  the 
middle  on  the  external  layer  (.r,  x,  x,  in  the  diagram,  p.  872),  at  the  part 
where  the  one  portion  slips  into  the  other.  It  is  here  that  the  peritoneal 
surfaces  of  the  invagination  commence  to  adhere ;  and  up  to  the  period  of 
adhesion  the  ancient  remedy,  inculcated  by  Hippocrates,  of  injecting  air 
into  the  great  gut  by  a  long  tube,  introduced  per  rectum,  has  effected  the 
greatest  number  of  cures — forcing,  by  gentle,  persistent,  and  equal  pressure, 
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the  invagination  backwards,  and  so  causing  it  to  be  undone.  The  otlier 
form  of  inflammation  takes  place  between  the  two  opposed  mucous  surfaces 
(c,  c,  in  the  diagram).  At  this  angle  of  reflection  an  abundant  white 
leucorrhceal-like  secretion  (corpuscular  elements  of  inflammation  with 
mucin)  commences  very  early  to  be  discharged  by  the  rubbing  of  the 
opposed  surfaces,  and  eventually  the  inflammation  (mucous  and  serous) 
may  be  so  destructive,  that  ulceration  and  sloughing  of  the  whole  invagina- 
tion may  be  the  consequence.  In  this  way  continuity  of  the  canal  may  be 
restored — the  middle  part  of  the  volvulus  having  passed,  ])(!'>'  Tectum,  as  a 
slough.  Dr.  Brinton  believes  this  favourable  termination  occurs  in  nofc 
less  than  one  in  every  two  or  three  cases  of  intus-susception.  On  an. 
average,  separation  of  the  slough  is  not  complete  before  the  eighth  day,  and 
the  dead  portion  of  bowel  is  rarely  expelled  per  anuni  before  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  day,  and  is  sometimes  only  prevented  by  the  death  of  the  patient 
on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  Of  such  cases  eighty-eight  are  now  on  record — 
an  analysis  of  which,  by  Dr.  Peacock,  is  to  be  seen  in  Path.  Soc.  Trans., 
Vol.  XV.,  p.  114. 

Treatment. — In  all   cases  of  intussusception,  whether   occurring  in 
children  or  in  adults,  the  administration  of  purgative  medicines  tends  io 
aggravate  the  lesion  and  the  symptoms.    Accordingly  the  rule  of  practice 
I    is  absolute — namely,  "to  withhold  all  purgative  medicines  from  the 
commencement  in  cases  of  intus-susception."   The  bowel  being  incarcerated, 
the  stimulus  of  purgation  proceeding  from  above  downwards  is  quite  unable 
to  undo  the  incarceration  of  an  intus-susception.    A  purgative  acts  injuri- 
1    ously  as  a  stimulus  which  cannot  be  obeyed  ;  and  its  obvious  tendency  is 
I    to  increase  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels,  and  therefore  to  increase  still 
1    more  the  invagination.    That  such  is  the  case  will  be  readily  understood 
by  a  physiological  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  intus-susception; 
1    for  although  it  is  not  always  easy  to  account  for  the  first  beginning  of  an 
i   invagination,  yet  physiology  enables  us  to  unde"stand  how,  an  invagination 
once  begun,  the  lesion  tends  to  increase — (l.)  From  the  peristaltic  action 
I   of  the  bowel,  greatly  stimulated  and  increased  by  irritation  of  every  kind, 
j  so  long  as  tonic  irritability  continues.    (2.)  From  the  spasmodic  action  of 
f  the  part  of  the  gut  above  the  invagination,  preventing  spontaneous  return, 
i  (3.)  From  the  invagination  being  thus  completed,  it  continues  permanent, 
;  tenesmus   occurs,  and  the  violent  and   repeated  contractions  of  the 
I  abdominal  muscles  tend  still  more  to  maintain  and  increase  the  lesion. 
1  The  constant  motion  and  pressure  of  parts  one  upon  another  in  some 
I  cases  is  so  great  that  the  end  of  the  invagination  has  been  known  to 
1  penetrate  through  the  walls  of  the  inclosing  bowel,  so  as  to  appear  in  the 
j:  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.     The  chief  indications  are — (1.)  To  prevent 
I  distension,  by  reducing,  in  every  possible  way,  the  quantity  of  food  and 
I  drink,  restricting  the  latter  to  small  but  frequent  sips  (preferably  through 
j  a  long  straw  or  tube)  of  cool  iced  liquids.    Food  is  to  be  given,  as  strong 
beef-tea,  soup,  or  milk,  with  equal  frequency  and  caution.    Small  doses  of 
;  alcohol  (as  brandy  with  water,  or  soda-water)  is  to  be  alternated.    But  if 
I  any  repugnance  exists  to  food  or  drink,  or  if  vomiting  is  excited  by  these 
I  articles,  the  amount  given  must  be  reduced.    Water,  milk,  and  gruel  are 
1  to  be  given  freely  in  often-repeated  enemata.    (2.)  To  assuage  pain  and  to 
j  mitigate  excessive  peristalsis  suggest  the  same  kind  of  remedy — namely. 
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opium,  which  is  to  be  given  continuously  and  alone  in  the  solid  form, 
preferably  as  an  extract.    The  limit  of  the  dose  is  indicated  by  the  com- 
parative arrest  of  pain,  the  approach  of  narcotism,  and  decided  contraction 
of  the  pupil.     Belladonna  is  only  of  use  as  a  remedy  to  diminish  the 
straining  ^leristalsis.    It  may  be  given  combined  with  opium,  as  two  parts  of 
extract  oj  opium  to  one,  two-thirds,  or  even  one-half  part  of  extract  of  bella- 
donna in  a  pill.     Enemata  are  useful  as  a  mechanical  aid  to  removing 
obstruction.     They  may  gradually  distend  the  bowel  at  the  site  of 
obstruction,  so  as  to  effect  such  a  change  in  its  position  and  arrangement 
as  may  release  the  impacted  portion.    The  administration  of  enemata  is 
only  safe  and  efficient  if  undertaken  by  a  person  of  competent  skill.  The 
quantity  of  fluid  must  be  injected  little  by  little,  and  must  be  retained  as 
long  as  possible ;  and  the  patient  must  resolve  to  tolerate  some  pain  in 
reaching  that  climax  of  distension  at  which  only  enemata  are  calculated 
to  relieve  obstruction.    In  cases  where  the  intus-susceiytion  is  in  the  large 
intestine,  inflation  of  the  bowel  with  air,  as  originally  suggested  by 
Hippocrates  two  thousand  years  ago,  in  his  third  book  (Ilapt  YiaQuiv),  has 
of  late  years  been  revived  and  adopted,  first  in  America,  and  subsequently 
in  this  country  (Gorham,  in  Guys  Hospital  Reports,  and  Med.-Chii:  Trans., 
Vol.  IX.)    This  Hippocratic  remedy  has  undoubtedly  been  more  successful 
than  any  other.    Of  twenty-eight  cases,  the  details  of  which  were  collected  ' 
by  Dr.  Osborne,  there  were  only  seven  recoveries ;  and  three  of  these  were  j 
eff"ected  by  inflation  of  the  colon  with  air.    Dr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Erichsen  , 
have  borne  strong  testimony  to  its  value  in  discussions  on  the  subject :  j 
and  the  former  had  recourse  to  the  operation  on  one  of  his  own  children  , 
with  success  (MS.  Notes  of  Dr.  Osborne).    For  its  success,  the  remedy  , 
should  be  employed  at  an  early  period,  before  there  has  been  time  for  j 
adhesion  between  the  contiguous  surface  of  the  volvulus.    My  friend,  Dr.  | 
David  Greig,  of  Dundee,  has  had  recourse  to  this  method  of  treatment  in  . 
numerous  instances  with  perfect  success,  and  has  published  an  account  of 
liis  experience  in  the  Udin.  Monthlij  Med.  Journal  for  October,  1864.    By  j 
means  of  the  ordinary  elastic  enema  tube,  fitted  to  the  pipe  of  a  small  pair  ^ 
of  bellows,  he  was  able  to  pass  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  into  the  j 
rectum,  continuing  the  process  till  the  belly  showed  signs  of  considerable  j 
distension,  and  even  till  uneasiness  prevailed.     Its  beneficial  action  is  ; 
indicated  by  relief  of   the  urgent  symptoms,  such  as  straining  and  j 
vomiting ;  and  gradually  a  fcecal  evacuation  is  obtained  from  the  bowels.  ; 
At  the  same  time  warm  fomentations  are  to  be  applied  to  the  belly.  The 
use  of  large  enemata,  Avith  manipulation,  has  also  been  recommended.    A  | 
long  stomach-tube  is  to  be  passed  as  high  itp  the  colon  as  it  will  go,  and  < 
the  anus  being  firmly  compressed  round  it,  warm  water  is  to  be  slowlj'  ^ 
injected,  so  as  to  distend  the  bowel  as  much  as  possible.    When  the  fluid  ^ 
is  allowed  to  come  away,  the  abdomen  should  be  pressed  upon  with  the  ^ 
hands,  so  as  to  move  about  the  coils  of  intestine  (Tanner).    The  earlier : 
any  of  these  remedies  are  had  recourse  to,  the  greater  will  be  the  chance 
of  recovery;  and  the  patient  may  be  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform 
to  facilitate  the  manipulations.    Gastrotomy,  abdominal  section,  or,  as  it  is  ^ 
now  called,  laparotomy,  has  1)een  successful  in  many  cases  where  otliei  ^ 
remedies  have  failed  to  give  relief.    Dr.  Hilton  Fagge  and  Mr.  Howse 
have  related  such  a  case  (Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  Vol.  LIX.,  1876).  The, 
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operation  was  advocated  by  Benjamin  Piiilips  (see  liis  paper  in  Med.-Chir. 
Trans.,  Vol.  XXXI.)  The  cases  for  which  it  seems  suitable  are  in 
obstructions  from  bands,  diverticula,  also  intus-susception,  and  the  like 
lesions  affecting  the  small  intestine.  The  object  of  the  operation  is  to 
divide  the  cord-like  cause  of  strangulation  (Brinton);  or  to  undo  an 
invagination,  all  of  which  may  be  now  easily  accomplished  under  the 
antiseptic  spray.  If  the  bowels  be  much  distended  with  air  they  may 
be  punctured  with  a  small  trocar  and  cauula.  Stercomceous  accumulations 
must  be  mechanically  removed.  Repeated  enemata  of  warm  water, 
delivered  through  a  long  tul^e,  will  gradually  permeate  and  disintegrate 
the  mass ;  and  when  it  begins  to  break  up,  continued  3ii.  doses  of  Epsom 
salts,  with  a  grain  of  quinine,  in  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  and  inf  usion  of 
%n,  will  gradually  bring  the  bowels  to  a  normal  state  of  activity. 


DIARRHCEA. 


Latin  Eq.,  Akus  Soluta;  French  Eq.,  Diarrlde ;  German  Eq., 
Durchfall — Syn.,  Diarrhoe ;  Italian  Eq.,  Diarrea. 

Definition. — A  frequent  discharge,  of  loose  or  fluid  alvine  evacuations,  without 
tormina  or  tenesraus  (Good,  Copland),  in  which  the  intestinal  lesion  varies 
from  a  mere  condition  of  irritation,  expressed  hy  the  increased  and  modified 
secretion  (beyond  ivhich  it  does  not  progress),  to  those  cases  in  which  there  is 
actual  inflammation  or  other  lesion  of  mucous  membrane,  the  latter  being  a 
higher  degree  of  the  former,  the  cases  passing  from  one  to  another  by  insensible 
degrees  (J.  J.  Woodward). 

Pathology. — {a.)  Causation. — This  affection  is  rather  a  consequence  or 
a  symptom  of  certain  pathological  states  than  of  itself  a  disease,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  give  it  a  fixed  place  in  Nosology.    In  many 
cases  it  is  a  natural  effort  to  get  rid  of  some  irritating  material  which  has 
been  passed  from  the  stomach  in  such  a  form  that  it  cannot  be  made 
available  for  digestion  and  nutrition.  The  diarrhoea,  or  bowel  flux,  in  such 
cases  is  an  effort  of  nature  to  wash  the  irritant  away.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  excessive  secretion  may  be  due  to  local  lesions  which  can  be  demon- 
strated after  death — e.g..  Catarrhal  inflammation,  follicular  disease,  lardaceous 
disease,  enteric  fever,  and  cholera.    The  irritant  material  passed  through  the 
„  stomach,  and  such  local  lesions,  are  causes  of  increased  flux  or  diarrhoea, 
jilt  is  sometimes  a  consequence  of  sudden  mental  impressions,  as  of  fear,  or 
unpleasant  news ;  or  of  exposure  to  cold.    It  is  a  characteristic  symptom 
jlof  malignant  cholera,  concurrent  with  whose  presence  it  has  often  been 
[observed  that  there  is  a  widespread  prevalence  of  diarrhoea.    The  majority 
jof  cases  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  miasmatic,  but  as  local  diseases  from 
irritation  of  the  bowel.    Summer  cholera  (already  considered)  is  different 
iFom  a  mere  bowel  flux.    It  is  a  disease  affecting  the  individual  in  his 
[ntirety.    The  diarrhoea  associated  with  cholera  is  a  choleraic  diarrhoia, 
fibordinated  to  malignant  cholera,  and  part  of  the  phenomena  of  that 
jisease  {Brit,  and  Foreign  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1869,  p.  361).  Large 
pdies  of  men  exposed  simultaneously  to  similar  morbific  influences  may 
resent  a  number  of  characteristic  phenomena  in  common,  so  that  the 
VOL.  II.  3  K 
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cases  of  diarrhoea  resemble  each  other  as  well  in  the  grade  of  the  attack, 
as  in  the  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  complications. 
Hence  various  grades  of  diarrhoea  become  epidemic,  from  simple  looseness 
without  pain  to  the  severest  inflammatory  forms,  with  coexisting  constitu- 
tional disturbances,  more  especially  resulting  from  malaria  or  scorbutus 
(Woodward,  1.  c.)  Thus  many  agents,  of  a  moral  and  physical  nature, 
cause  diarrhoea ;  and  there  are  also  many  morbid  poisons,  and  medicinal 
substances  in  excessive  doses,  which  bring  about  this  state.  It  is  generally 
the  immediate  result  of  unwholesome  diet,  excess  in  food  or  drink ;  animal 
or  mineral  or  vegetable  poisons ;  cold,  wet,  fatigue,  exposure ;  and  various 
functional  derangements  of  the  biliary  and  gastro-intestinal  apparatus. 

(h.)  Men-hid  Anatomy. — It  is  often  a  morbid  excess  of  function,  rather 
than  any  disease  of  structure,  unassociated  with  any  definite  specific 
lesion  beyond  simple  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  lesions 
Avhether  mild  or  severe,  are  generally  seated  in  the  ciBcum  and  colon ;  but 
more  or  less  extensive  tracts,  especially  of  the  ileum,  are  also  involved. 
It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  diarrhoea  is  confined  to  the  small  intestine 
and  dysentery  to  the  large.  The  real  nature  of  the  intestinal  lesion  in 
acute  diarrhoea  has  hitherto  been  very  imperfectly  considered,  or  altogether 
neglected,  probably  because  the  disease  so  rarely  terminates  fatally  in  civil 
life ;  so  that  opportunities  for  post-mortem  examination  are  comparatively 
unfrequent.  The  diarrhoea  which  occurs  in  the  course  of  other  disorders 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  symptom  of  the  primary  affection,  but  is 
itself  a  secondary  disease  or  complication,  comparable  to  other  intercurrent 
irritations  and  inflammations.  There  seems  to  be  conclusive  evidence  to 
show  that  much  of  the  intestinal  catarrh  described  by  the  common  name 
of  diarrhoea  is  associated  with  an  erythematous  congestion  of  the  mucous  ' 
surface  of  the  intestine,  extending  in  patches  of  a  few  inches  to  several 
feet  in  extent  in  all  parts  of  the  canal,  and  rarely  attended  by  increased  I 
arterial  vascularity  of  the  submucous  tissue.  They  are  more  common  in  I 
the  ileum  than  the  jejunum,  and  still  more  frequent  in  the  colon.  The 
large  bowel  is  generally  more  extensively  diseased.  When  the  symptoms 
of  such  congestive  states  are  manifest  during  the  progress  of  other  diseases 
which  terminate  fatally,  there  may  frequently  be  observed,  besides  the 
congested  state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  a  marked  increase  of  vascularity 
in  other  parts,  such  as  the  gastro-splenic  omentum,  mesentery,  and  glands, 
or  infarction  of  the  gastric  glands,  associated  with  congestion  of  the 
stomach  generally.  These  phenomena,  for  the  most  part,  are  associated  I 
with  a  congested  state  of  the  hepatic  system  ;  and,  occurring  in  a  person  j 
otherwise  in  good  health,  give  rise  to  symptoms  which  have  been  con- ' 
sidered  as  a  disease,  and  variously  named  enteria,  enteritis,  erythemoidea,  ■ 
diarrhcea  mucosa,  seu  catarrhosa  vel  catarrlmle.  During  the  autumn  and. 
winter  months  in  this  country  it  is  common  to  meet  with  such  cases  of  i 
disordered  bowels  in  adults;  and  in  children  at  any  season,  characterised! 
by  frequent  fluid  alvine  discharges,  and  associated  with  extensive  super-) 
ficial  irritation  of  the  mucous  surface. 

Cases  of  diarrhoea  with  collapse  have  been  described  by  L.  Buhl,  E.  v. ; 
Wahl,  V.  Recklinghausen,  Zalesky,  Waldeyer,  and  Gerald  Yeo,  associated  i 
with  the  presence  of  a  bacteria  development  in  the  stomach  and  intestmcs 
under  the  name  of  mycosis  intestinalis.    The  prominent  symptoms  werci 
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vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  "  a  brisk  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  the  intestines,  or  both,"  occurring  suddenly  during  apparently 
robust  health,  quickly  followed  by  lividity  of  hands  and  face,  collapse,  and 
death  in  from  two  to  six  days.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx, 
larynx,  and  trachea  were  excessively  red.  The  lungs  were  filled  with  blood, 
and  of  a  dark  colour.  CEdema  of  the  areolar  mediastinal  and  sub-peritoneal 
tissue  existed,  and  also  of  the  neck  and  larynx.  The  right  cavities  of  the 
heart  were  filled  with  blood.  The  peritoneal  cavity  contained  much  turbid 
fluid ;  and  the  connective  tissue  along  the  backbone,  progressing  down- 
wards and  forwards  to  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  was  characterised  by 
blood-injection,  ecchymosed  and  oedematous.  The  stomach  and  the 
intestinal  canal  were  similarly  injected  with  venous  blood,  cedematuus  and 
ecchymosed.  Necrotic  hsemorrhagic  patches,  or  diphtheritic  sloughs,  were 
found  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  in  which 
micrococci  and  bacteria  were  found  in  great  abundance,  as  in  the  sloughs 
of  diphtheritic  dysentery.  The  mesenteric  glands  were  enlarged,  and  an 
ecchymosis  spread  around  them  and  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery. 
The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities  were  swollen, 
thick,  and  permeated  by  hsemorrhagic  infarction.  Furunculoid  haemor- 
rhagic  patches — roundish  (three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter) — of 
increased  thickness  and  prominence,  existed  upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
stomach,  having  an  umbilicated  depression,  and  a  feebly  yellow-coloured 
centre,  resembling  a  flat  scab  or  commencing  ulcer.  Similar  patches,  to 
the  number  of  fifty-nine  or  sixty,  were  found  from  the  pylorus  to  the 
ascending  colon — the  smaller  patches  in  the  small  intestine  resembling 
oedematous  flabby  swellings,  slightly  injected.  These  lesions  were 
different  from  those  of  any  known  disease.  Microscopic  sections  of  the 
affected  parts  (proceeding  from  the  innermost  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  towards  the  peritoneal  coat)  showed  black  particles  of  granular 
pigment ;  and  to  the  villi  of  the  aff'ected  parts  there  adhered  groups  of 
zoogloea,  the  larger  ones  having  the  central  position,  witli  smaller  groups 
,  extending  peripherically  towards  the  healthy  tissue.  These  molecular 
I  corpuscles,  of  oval  shape,  which  could  only  be  recognised  by  powers  magnify- 
i  ing  800  to  1,000  diameters,  were  mostly  imbedded  in  gelatinous  connective 
\  tissue.  Buds  could  also  be  distinguished  (but  only  with  the  very  highest 
!  powers)  at  the  sides  of  some,  as  in  yeast-cells.  The  entire  substance  of 
the  villi  was  permeated  with  these  corpuscular  groups,  and  rarely  could 
1  mycelium  be  noticed  outside  these  groups  of  fungous  structures,  known  as 
Uchizo-mycetes  (Buhl;  see  p.  150  to  153,  Vol.  I.)  The  submucous  tissue  was 
j  traversed  by  mycelium-fibres  of  considei'able  length,  but  without  producing 
{any  change  in  the  elements  of  the  tissue  itself,  except  that  a  considerable 
number  of  pus-cells  (colourless  blood-cells  1)  were  infiltrated  into  the 
tissue,  and  the  blood-vessels  contained  less  coloured  than  colourless  blood- 
[corpuscles.  The  fungous  formation  had  grown  from  the  surface  of  the 
imucous  membrane  towards  the  interior  layer,  the  thick  felty  mass  of 
'Mcelium-fibres  penetrating  the  submucous  tissue  (Buhl).  The  fungous 
ibres  (hyphens)  were  also  found  penetrating  the  mesenteric  and  portal 
keins,  floating  among  the  blood-corpuscles.  The  blood  of  the  whole  body 
ontained  abundantly  isolated  small  bodies  (conidia),  and  the  number  of 
lolourless  blood-corpuscles  was  evidently  increased  (lecuocylhcemia).  For 
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one  loliite  corpuscle,  Buhl  recognised  50  red  ones,  and  350  conidia.  The 
mesenteric  and  lymphatic  glands  were  so  much  infiltrated  by  the  mycelia 
as  to  obUterate  the  structural  part  of  the  gland.  The  presence  of  isolated 
conidia  in  the  general  blood,  and  of  mycelia  in  the  portal  vein,  proves  that 
they  passed  from  the  mucous  membrane  through  the  venous  radicles 
and  lymphatic  vessels.  They  were  found  in  varicose  lymphatic  vessels  of 
the  serous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  The  oedema,  the  haemorrhage,  the 
exudation  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the  diarrhoea  were  due  to  the 
mycelia  entering  the  mesenteric  veins,  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  glands 
(Bhul). 

In  this  form  of  diarrhoea,  Dr.  Waldeyer  recognises  evidence  of  embolic 
lesions  from  the  enormous  quantity  of  minute  zooglma,  in  connection  with 
the  vessels  of  the  skin,  heart,  liver,  intestine,  kidneys,  and  lymphatic 
glands.    The  smaller  vessels  were  blocked  up  by  the  fungoid  elements, 
which  led  to  hsemorrhagic  infiltration  of  the  parts,  to  which  the  ecchy- 
moses  are  referable.    Finally,  he  regards  the  disease  and  the  diarrhoea  as 
a  form  of  malignant  ])ustule  {_Milzhran)  transferred  from  animals  to  man. 
One  of  his  patients  was  a  cattle-feeder;  and  the  swelling  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  and  spleen,  with  the  carbunculous  affections  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  are  constant  symptoms  of  aff'ected  cattle, 
of  the  enteric  fever  of  horses,  and  of  cattle  plague.    In  the  blood  of  these  I 
animals  "bacteria"  are  said  to  have  been  found  {Zeitschrift  fur  Biologic,  Yol. 
VI.,  1870;  ViRCHOW,  Archiv.,  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  366;  52,  1871,  Part  II.,  p.  ^ 
541;  and  Hcondbuch  der  Speciellen  Pathologie,  Vol.  II.,  p.  387).  Workers  in  ; 
hair  are  also  liable  to  this  affection  (see  p.  747,  ante,  also  AVoodward's  , 
History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Med.  Vol.,  Part  II.,  p.  283). 

The  solitary  follicles  of  the  bowel  are  generally  enlarged  in  diarrhoea 
to  the  size  of  pin-heads.    They  appear  as  whitish  or  yellowish  elevations, 
surrounded  by  a  little  circlet  of  increased  vascularity.    In  the  colon  they 
are  generally  sessile.     In  the  small  intestine  they  may  have  contracted  ■ 
necks,  and  so  project  from  the  surface  of  the  gut  like  sago  grains  {sago- 
grain  appearance).    The  intestinal  catarrh  of  Asiatic  cholera  furnishes  the  ^ 
best  examples  of  this  appearance.    Tumefaction  and  hypertrophy  of  villi  ^ 
and  pigmentary  deposits  {shaven-beard  apipearance)  in  patches  of  Peyer  are 
also  usual  appearances  in  cases  of  long  continuance.     The  follicular 
enlargement  is  most  pronounced  in  the  ctecum  and  descending  colon,  j 
Avhere  it  seems  first  to  commence  and  to  extend  upwards  into  the  small ' 
intestine.    In  prolonged  cases  small  ulcers  may  be  seen  on  the  apex  of  ^ 
each  in  the  colon,  and  so  the  case  may  pass  into  dysentery.  j 

Symptoms  and  forms  of  Diarrhoea. — Nosologists  have  arranged  the, 
disease  into  varieties  founded  on  the  characters  of  the  discharges;  but^  as; 
these  do  not  depend  upon  definite  pathological  states,  the  classification ^ 
may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  Ije  of  little  use.  Nevertheless,  the  characters 
of  the  discharges  furnish  important  indications  for  treatment.  The  most^ 
common  appearances  are  due  to  the  predominance  of  fluid  feculent  matter  ^ 
,  or  of  bile,  mucus,  serum,  chyle,  or  to  undigested  masses  of  food  passing 
unchanged,  and  giving  rise  -to  what  is  termed  a  "lientery."  But  thi 
discharges  are  more  often  of  a  mixed  kind,  made  up  of  several  of  thos(^ 
characters  occurring  in  the  same  patient.  .    .  | 

The  following  forms  of  diarrhoea  require  notice: — 1.  Diarrhm  of  IrnUdm. 
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comprises  most  of  the  cases  denominated  feculent  by  authors.  It  is 
induced  by  stimulating  or  irritating  substances  received  into  the  stomach, 
excesses  in  eating  or  drinking,  or  even  by  a  small  cj[uantity  of  unwhole- 
some food,  or  by  poisoning  from  animal  effluvia  and  from  certain  mineral 
poisons,  or  what  constitutionally  disagrees  with  the  patient.  In  infants 
it  is  brought  on  by  unwholesome  conditions  of  the  milk,  such  as  the 
persistence  of  colostmiii  in  it.  Nausea,  with  severe  griping  pains  before 
each  evacuation,  a  foul,  loaded  tongue,  copious  feculent  stools,  watery, 
mucous,  or  bilious,  and  becoming  frothy,  are  characteristic  phenomena. 

2.  Diarrhoea  from  Increased  Vascular  Action. — This  variety  is  caused  by 
whatever  induces  a  greater  flow  of  blood  to  the  intestinal  mucous  surface, 
and  at  the  same  time  lessens  or  obstructs  the  cutaneous  elimination  of 
fluids ;  the  application  of  cold  to  the  cutaneous  or  pulmonary  mucous 
surfaces,  or  to  both  at  once ;  cold  acid  drinks,  or  ices  taken  when  the 
body  is  overheated;  suppression  of  perspiration  or  of  accustomed  dis- 
charges ;  checked  menstruation  or  lochial  discharge.    The  evacuations  are 
watery  or  serous,  with  mixed  feculent  matter,  and  exhibit  every  shade, 
from  a  dark  brown,  greenish-brown,  to  a  pale  greyish  or  whitish  colour. 
They  may  contain  pieces  of  thick  gelatinous  mucus,  or  thin,  glairy,  stringy 
mucus;  or  whitish  albuminous  flocculi,  or  large  membranous  or  albuminous 
shreds  or  flakes  may  present  a  mould  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  gut. 
After  acute  diarrhoea  has  lasted  a  short  time,  the  odour  of  the  stools 
becomes  strikingly  modified,  when  they  lose  their  feculent  character  and 
become  watery  or  mucous.    A  nauseous  smell  prevails  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  grave  cases;  and  in  fatal  cases  for  a  short  time  before  death,  the 
odour  is  so  offensive  and  characteristic  as  to  have  been  called  "cadaverous." 
Even  if  the  stools  are  not  offensive  when  voided,  they  soon  become  so — 
putrefaction  occurring  sooner  than  in  normal  stools,  on  account  of  the 
'  great  proportion  of  water  and  the  absence  of  bile  in  them.    When  irri- 
tation predominates  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine  (duodenum, 
for  instance)  the  symptoms  are  an  inclination  to  sickness,  speedily  fol- 
j  lowed  by  copious  feculent  discharges;  the  surface  of  the  body  is  easily 
I  affected  by  cold ;  the  individual  is  chilly,  and  may  shiver.    There  is  thirst, 
1  and  a  feeling  of  internal  heat  over  the  epigastric  region.    The  functions 
I  of  the  liver  are  disordered  at  an  enrly  period,  as  expressed  by  the  dull 
f  yellowish  colour  of  the  conjunctiva  and  sallow  darkness  of  the  complexion, 
I  especially  round  the  eyes.    The  tongue  is  moist,  but  viscid,  clammy  and 
'  fiured.    The  appetite  is  completely  lost  in  the  first  instance.    The  skin 
is  dry,  and  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  become  unpleas- 
j  antly  hot  and  burning.    The  bowels  become  distended  with  flatus;  and 
I  there  is  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  distension,  incapacity  to  expel  the  air, 
I,  and  occasional  griping  of  the  bowels,  Avhich  are  constantly  producing  a 
rumbhng  noise  (borborygmi).     The  stools,  at  first  large,  feculent,  and 
consistent,  subsequently  become  watery,  and  even  mixed  with  blood;  then 
\temsrmis,  or  a  tendency  to  strain  at  stool,  comes  on,  and  may  increase  as 
|the  case  may  pass  on  to  dysentery.    Undigested  articles  of  food  are  also 
Ipassed — the  characteristic  symptom  of  licntcrij  or  diarrhoia  crajmlosa  of  the 
lolder  authors.    The  belly  is  not  painful  when  pressed,  as  in  peritonitis  or 
jacute  inflammation  of  the  bowel,  but  there  is  often  a  deep-seated  sense  of 
laneasiness.     This  state  soon  terminates,  in  general  favourably.     It  is 
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especially  brought  on  by  exposure  to  changes  of  temperature  in  humid 
and  moist  weather,  by  Avet  feet,  damp  beds  or  clothing;  by  improper 
dieting  at  irregular  times;  by  over-feeding,  especially  in  summer;  by 
certain  articles  of  food,  imperfectly  fermented  malt  liquors,  acid  wines, 
and  sour  unripe  fruits,  drastic  purgatives,  and  various  mineral  poisons. 
A  diarrhoea  of  ichitish  stools  is  often  extremely  persistent,  and  may  reduce 
the  patient  to  the  verge  of  death.  It  may  supervene  after  injiu-ies 
which  induce  cerebral  concussion,  or  it  may  come  on  after  dysenteries 
have  been  cured.  There  may  be  no  fever,  the  appetite  may  be  good,  and 
digestion  may  seem  tolerable,  but  emaciation  and  weakness  become  daily 
more  and  more  marked.  At  first  the  motions  only  increase  to  two,  in 
place  of  the  usual  single  daily  one.  Afterwards  the  calls  to  stool  increase, 
so  that,  during  the  twenty -four  hours,  there  may  be  eight  or  ten  in  the 
day.  The  desire  to  evacuate  the  rectum  comes  suddenly;  and  the  stools 
are  apt  to  pass  involuntarily,  preceded  by  no  premonitory  sensations,  and 
consisting  merely  of  two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  muco-gelatinous  matter, 
resembling  thick  milk  or  puriform  jelly-like  fluid.  A  similar  state  of 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  small  gut  gives  rise  to  a  white  secretion  from 
its  surface;  so  that  Avhite  milky  stools  are  observed  to  flow — Diarrhma 
alha  of  Hilary — a  form  of  bowel  disease  sometimes  epidemic  in  Barbadoes. 
In  addition  to  the  symptoms  noticed  in  the  former  variety,  there  is,  in 
this  form  of  diarrhoea,  a  dry,  harsh  skin,  with  increased  temperature,  a 
flatulent  state  of  the  bowels,  a  small,  frequent,  constricted,  but  soft  pulse, 
a  tongue  furred  or  loaded  towards  its  root,  with  red  edges  and  point,  and 
scanty,  high  coloured  urine.  In  infants  this  variety  is  known  as  the 
"  watery  gripes,"  and  often  precedes  fatal  exhaustion. 

3.  Diarrhoea  icith  Discharges  of  Unaltered  Ligesta  is  essentially  an  atonic 
form,  very  difl'erent  from  the  last  variety.  It  corresponds  to  the  "diarrhm 
lienterica"  of  the  older  authors.  The  most  characteristic  phenomena  are 
due  to  the  almost  total  suspension  of  the  digestive,  assimilative,  and 
absorbent  functions,  the  egesta  often  diff'ering  but  little  in  appearance  from 
the  ingesta.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in  children  before  the  period  of  the 
second  dentition  than  at  later  periods.  It  is  frequently  the  consequence  of 
inflammatory  irritation  of  the  alimentary  mucous  surface  and  disease  of 
the  mesenteric  glands.  It  seems  as  if  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  had  lost  their  true  tone  or  vital  energ}^ 
The  flux  results,  in  the  first  instance,  from  impaired  digestion.  This  was 
a  frequent  form  of  diarrhoea  amongst  the  soldiers  in  the  Crimea  (LyOiXs). 
The  soldiers  themselves  observed  it,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  saying,  "  It 
is  of  no  use  eating,  as  our  food  passes  through  us  in  the  same  state  as  it 
goes  in."  The  appetite  is  usually  voracious ;  and  when  this  form  of 
diarrhoea  continues  long,  the  debility  becomes  extreme.  When  death 
takes  place,  it  is  from  stupor  and  exhaustion. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  passed  from  the  bowel  is  always  greater  than  the 
normal  amount  (five  to  ten  ounces).  The  liquid  stools  may  amount  to  forty 
pounds  in  the  twenty-four  hours  (Dalalas,  quoted  by  Woodward,  1.  c). 
The  absolute  amount  of  solids  is  increased. 

Diagnosis. — Acute  diarrhoea  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  milder  form 
of  dysentery  by  the  aljsence  of  tenesmus.  Acute  griping  pains  {tormina) 
are  sometimes  present. 
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The  Treatment  of  these  three  forms  of  diarrhoea  may  he  founded  on 
the  following  indications  : — (1.)  When  the  tongue  is  dean,  the  pulse  quiet, 
and  all  constitutional  reaction  absent ;  (2.)  when  the  tongue  is  tvhite  and 
coated,  the  pulse  accelerated,  some  fever  present,  and  the  pain  or  soreness 
constant  and  increased  by  pressure.  The  sto'ols  in  either  case  may  be 
black,  green,  white,  or  mixed  with  blood  indifferently.  When  the  tongue 
is  clean,  if  the  disease  be  quite  insipient,  one  dose  of  an  opiate  may  be 
given,  combined  with  a  gentle  cathartic.  The  form  may  be  one  grain  of 
opium,  combined  with  a  drachm  of  compound  rhiibarl  powder,  or  with  three 
to  five  grains  of  calomel.  To  remove  any  offending  matter  that  may  be 
present,  the  action  of  the  bowels  may  be  aided  by  castw-oil,  or  a  saline 
cathartic,  such  as  a  seicllitz  powder  or  compound  senna  mixture.  Sometimes 
it  may  be  advisable  to  omit  the  opium,  and  to  combine  antacid  remedies 
with  the  laxative,  as  in  the  following  prescriptions  : — 

R.  Sodse  Bicarbonatis,  Hydrargyri  cum  creta,  a  a  gr.  ii.  ad  gr.  v.; 
Magnesise  Carbonatis,  gr.  iii.  ad  gr.  vi.  j  Pulv.  Ehei,  gr.  v.  ad  gr.  viii. ; 

misce. 

Or— 

R.  Sodas  Bicarbonatis ;  Pulv.  Bhei ;  Pulv.  Calumbse,  a  a  gi-.  iv.  ad 
gr.  vi. ;  misce. 

The  administration  of  such  a  powder  may  be  repeated  at  intervals — 
twice  or  thrice  a  day;  and  ipecacuanha  in  small  doses  (a  quarter  or  a  sixth 
of  a  grain)  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  each  dose.  Other  more 
astringent  remedies  may  be  administered  if  diarrhoea  persists.  In  many 
cases  a  drachm  of  syrup  of  poppies  after  each  stool  is  sufficient  to  arrest  it. 
In  severe  diarrhoea  a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm  of  the  compound  chalk  powder, 
in  some  aromatic  (peppermint  or  cinnamon  water),  every  four  or  six  hours, 
may  be  used  whether  blood  be  or  be  not  in  the  stools.  If  the  opiate  and 
aromatics  should  prove  insufficient,  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  to  each 
dose  some  of  the  class  of  pure  astringents,  as  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  of 
Uno,  or  of  catechu,  or  of  hoimatoxylon,  or  of  iron.  The  following  formula 
{Diarrhoea  Mixture)  has  been  found  of  service  : — 

R.  Conf.  Aromat.,  3iij-;  Sodse  Carb.,  Jjiss.  (Bicarb.);  Tinct.  Opii.,  gi. ; 
.^ther  Chloric,  5iij. ;  01.  Caryoph.,  1T1_  xl. ;  Mucilag.  Acaciae,  31.;  Aqub 
Destil.,  ad  5V. ;  ??iisce.  One  teaspoonful  for  a  dose.  This  quantity  may 
he  given  every  two  or  three  hours,  or  every  hour,  or  every  half  hour, 
should  the  purging  continue. 

Absolute  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture  must  be  maintained,  and  warmth 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  abdomen.  Bland  demulcent  food,  such  as 
arrow-root,  with  beef-tea  or  gruel,  may  be  taken. 

There  are  cases  of  diarrhoea  with  a  clean  tongue,  which  will  not  yield  to 
\  laxative  remedies,  nor  to  opiates,  astringents,  or  stimulants,  either  singly  or 
I  combined,  which  probably  depend  on  a  want  of  tone  in  the  intestine, 
j  associated  with  decomposition  of  intestinal  contents  and  fetid  stools.  In 
j  these  cases  five  grains  of  salicine  every  four  or  six  hours  have  often  stopped 
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a  diarrhoea  that  appeared  fast  hurrying  the  patient  to  his  grave.  Salicylic 
acid  and  salicylate  of  soda  have  also  been  found  useful.    Tincture  of  the 
sesquichloride  of  iron  is  similarly  useful  in  doses  of  five  to  ten  minims.  In 
the  diarrhoea  of  ivMtisli  stools,  with  frequent  calls  and  sudden  desire  to 
evacuate  the  rectum,  when  muco-gelatinous  matter  like  a  jelly  is  passed, 
no  remedy  is  of  so  much  service  as  the  extract  of  nux  vomica,  to  the  extent 
of  a  fourth  to  a  ludf  grain  dose  ;  or  strychnia,  to  the  extent  of  one-twelfth  of  a 
grain,  in  a  pill  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  with  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  extract 
of  calumha.    Tincture  of  the  jyernitrcde  of  iron  (ni_  x.  every  half  hour)  may 
be  given  with  great  benefit  (W.  C.  Maclean).    It  is  in  diarrhoea  of  this 
kind  that  iron  is  of  so  much  service.    The  ferri  ammonia-phosphas  possesses 
some  desirable  properties,  especially  as  to  solubility  and  freedom  from  the 
inky  astringent  taste  of  preparations  of  iron.    Its  preparation  is  given  in 
the  note  below.*    In  flmd  extract  of  coto  harh  (prepared  by  Ferris  &  Co., 
Bristol),  we  have  also  a  useful  remedy  in  doses  of  five  to  eight  minims. 
Black  or  dark  stools  (melcena)  are  not  so  much  due  to  bile  (atrabilis  of  Aber- 
nethy)  as  that  such  stools,  resembling  pitch,  are  principally,  composed  of 
morbid  or  impaired  secretions  from  the  intestines  (Hoffman,  Home,  j 
Graves).    The  discharge  of  the  black  matter  is  followed  by  a  feeUng  of 
relief  to  the  system  generally.    In  cases  of  true  melcena  (where  the  dark 
colour  is  due  to  blood),  great  debility,  and  sometimes  fainting,  may  follow 
the  evacuations.    Stimulating  and  tonic  remedies,  such  as  turpentine,  are 
of  benefit  (Graves).    When  diarrhoea  is  accompanied  by  a  ivhite  furred 
tongue,  with  pain  and  soreness,  it  is  necessary  to  give  ojjiates,  combined  i 
with  some  mild  purgative.    Half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  Epsom  salts,  with 
a  drachm  of  the  syrup  of  poppies;  or  fifteen  minims  of  the  tincture  of  hyoscy- 
amus;  or,  in  severe  cases,  with  time  to  five  minims  of  tincture  of  opium,  every  I 
four  or  six  hours,  are  remedies  on  which,  as  a  general  principle,  we  may  ' 
very  confidently  rely.    In  other  cases,  rhubarb,  castffr-oil,  or  any  other  mild 
purgative,  may  be  substituted  for  the  Epsom  salts.    In  cases  of  diarrhoea,  j 
accompanied  by  vomiting,  a  drachm  of  syrup  of  poppies  alone,  repeated  every 
half  hour,  or  every  hour,  for  two  or  three  times,  may  quiet  the  stomach,  | 
and  enable  it  to  bear  other  remedies.    Soda-water,  or  the  effervescing  j 
draught,  with  a  table-spoonful  of  brandy,  with  or  Avitliout  a  few  minims  of  ■ 
tincture  of  opium,  often  remain  on  the  stomach  when  everything  else  is 
rejected. 

Most  practitioners  lay  great  stress  on  the  colour  of  the  stools,  and  the  ' 
necessity  of  correcting  the  supposed  morbid  states  of  the  liver ;  but  the 
various  colours  of  the  stools  are  in  many  instances  caused  rather  by 
morbid  secretions  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines  than  by  any  defective  state  of  the  bile  in  the  gall-bladder.  In 

*  Ferri  Ammoma-Plw^phas.—Tiea.t  common  phosphate  of  soda  to  redness.  Take 
of  the  pyrophosphate  of  soda  so  obtained  §ij.  Dissolve  in  one  pint  of  wan;i  water. 
Then  take  of  protosulphate  of  iron  giv.  Dissolve  in  twelve  ounces  of  water.  Mix  the 
solutions,  collect,  wash,  and  dry  the  precipitate  at  a  gentle  heat  over  a  water-bath. 
Take  of  this  precipitate  gj-,  Liq-  ammonia  P.  L.,  5iss.,  water  q.  s.  Dilute  the  Liq. 
ammonia  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  rub  up  with  the  phosphate  of  iron  in 
a  mortar  untU  the  latter  is  dissolved.  Then  dilute  to  gviij.  Filter  the  solution,  aiul 
evaporate  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  120°  Fahr.,  over  a  water-bath,  and  proceed  as  lor 
the  other  scale  preparations  of  iron.  The  dose  is  one  fluid  drachm  (W.  H.  Moss, 
Dispenser,  A.  H.  C.) 
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simple  diarrhoea,  mercury  (which  is  so  often  given  in  a  routine  way)  in 
any  form  is  either  unnecessary  or  injurious  in  the  majority  of  cases,  except 
as  a  purgative.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  necessary,  especially  in  children 
under  four  years  of  age.  One  general  rule  may  be  acted  on — namely,  that 
in  the  adult,  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  diarrhcea,  if  the  stools  be  dark 
at  first,  and  then  become  light-coloured,  purgative  medicines  are  no  longer 
beneficial.  In  no  instance  ought  they  to  be  continued  longer  than  is 
suflficient  to  remove  any  irritative  substance  accumulated  in  the  alimentary 
canal.  Sulphuric  acid,  in  doses  of  the  officinal  or  aromatic  diluted  drug, 
of  twenty  to  thirty  drops,  with  water  simply,  or  combined  with  the 
compound  tincture  of  gentian,  has  been  found  a  useful  remedy.  It  may  be 
alternated  with  the  diluted  nitro-muriaiic  acid,  and  prescribed  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  dietetic  treatment  should  be  limited  to  slops,  puddings,  and 
white  fish  boiled,  and  the  drink  to  weak  brandy  and  tuatcr,  which  acts 
locally  as  an  astringent,  and  generally  as  a  diffusible  stimulus. 

LARDACEOUS  DISEASE  OF  THE  INTESTINES.* 

Latin  Eq.,  Morbus  Lardaceus ;  French  Eq.,  Lardac6c ;  German  Eq.^ 
Speckiga  oder  JFachsartige  Degeneration;  Italian  Eq.,  Lardacea. 

Definition. — A  disease  in  which  the  blood-vessels  of  the  villi,  and  of  the  mucous 
glands,  especicdly  of  the  alimentary  canal,  become  cdtered  and  added  to  by  an, 
alhminoid  material,  ultimately  infiltrating  the  tissues  and  the  glands,  tending 
to  hcemorrhages,  diarrhoea,  and  ulcerations. 

Pathology. — Morbid  Anatomy. — Lardaceous  disease  of  the  intestines 
comes  next  in  frequency  to  that  of  the  spleen,  liver,-  and  kidney.    In  them 
it  especially  affects  the  arterial  capillaries  of  the  villi  and  the  surrounding 
networks  of  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissue  (see  p.  129,  Vol.  I.)  Its 
progressive  involvement  of  parts  is  as  follows  : — It  is  seen — (1.)  In  the 
points  of  villi ;  (2.)  involving  entire  -vdlli ;  (.3.)  in  the  mucous  and  sub- 
I  mucous  capillaries  of  inflamed  parts;  (4.)  as  annular  infiltration  round 
i  solitary  glands;   (5.)  as  degeneration  of  the  vessels  surrounding  the 
1  glandulce  of  Peyer's  patches. 

I  Virchow  has  seen  the  whole  tract  of  arterial  capillaries  from  the 
mouth  to  the  anus  in  a  uniform  condition  of  lardaceous  disease.  I  have 
repeatedly  met  with  this  condition  in  dead  soldiers,  at  the  invaliding 
hospital  at  Netley.  Antemia  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  a  peculiar 
glistening  or  shining  aspect  of  its  surface,  are  the  most  characteristic 
i  features.  Otherwise  there  are  no  outward  signs  of  the  lesion  to  attract 
i  attention.  Pallor,  anaemia,  and  atrophy  ought  to  excite  suspicion  during 
1  life;  and  the  application  of  the  iodine  reagent,  after  death,  to  the  morbid 
(points  is  absolutely  necessary  for  its  recognition.  The  atrophy  has 
advanced  so  far  that  VirchoAv  has  known  the  villi  to  drop  off,  and  the 
intestine  to  be  bare  of  villi.  The  walls  of  the  fine  arterial  twigs  become 
pellucid,  transparent,  glistening,  rigid,  and  thick,  and  a  reduction  in  the 
I  size  of  their  calibre  is  the  result.  Blood  ceases  to  pass  through  them, 
jnutrition  is  impaired,  and  atrophy  occurs,  extending  over  large  tracts  of 

*  Not  recognised  by  the  College  of  Fhysicians. 
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bowel, — most  decided  towards  the  duodenum.  The  substance  of  the  villi 
has  frequently  been  found  changed  into  the  lardaceous  or  albuminoid 
material.  Sometimes  the  mucous  membrane  is  destroyed,  and  ulcers  are 
develoj^ed  which  i^enetrate  deeply  into  the  tissue.  Peyer's  patches  have 
been  seen  enlarged,  as  well  as  the  solitary  glands  (Frerichs).  Lambl 
has  traced  the  degeneration  and  destruction  of  the  intestinal  epithelium 
through  the  substance  of  the  villi,  the  follicles  of  Lieberkuhn,  and  the 
muscular  coat  itself.  Hayem  records  lardaceous  disease  of  the  intestines 
in  scrofulous  children  supervening  upon  chronic  suppuration  of  bone. 
Similar  lardaceous  disease  existed  in  other  organs,  with  evidence  of 
having  commenced  in  these  organs  prior  to  the  intestinal  lardaceous 
lesion ;  thus  showing  that  the  intestines  became  involved  at  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  general  disease  (Comptes  Rendus  de  la  Soc.  dc  Biol.  Gar.  Med., 
1866;  and  Syden.  Society  Ycar-Booh  for  1865-66).  The  lesion  was  most 
intense  in  the  lower  part  of  the  small  gut ;  and  was  found  also  in  the  large 
intestine,  and  in  the  stomach.  Two  stages  may  l)e  recognised — namely, 
(1.)  Lardaceous  lesions  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestines,  and  enlargement  of  the  submucous  soUtary  glands;  (2.) 
breaking  up  of  the  lardaceous  material  and  of  the  gland  tissue,  with 
destruction  of  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane.  The  phenomena 
during  life  associated  with  these  stages  are  of  the  following  kinds : 
During  the  first  stage  the  evacuations  are  fluid,  serous,  and  green ;  and 
the  mucous  membrane  is  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  mucus  (catarrh), 
easily  removed  by  washing.  The  small  arteries  and  capillaries  are 
thickened,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Peyer's  patches  and  solitary  glands, 
which  are  tumid,  and  form  projections  varying  in  size  from  a  millet-seed 
to  a  hemp-seed.  They  seem  surrounded  by  a  cup  ;  and  the  projecting 
glands  have  a  white  semi-transparent  aspect,  are  of  firm  consistence,  and 
do  not  collapse  if  punctured.  They  give  the  usual  reaction  with  the 
iodine  solution  as  the  thickened  vessels  and  glands;  and  the  minute 
vascular  ramifications  become  visible  on  the  pale  surface  of  the  gut, 
indicating  an  appearance  of  intense  hyperismia,  if  the  vessels  could  be 
filled  with  blood.  The  lardaceous  lesion  commences  in  the  cell-fibres  of 
the  small  arteries  and  inner  surface  of  capillaries.  The  small  vessels  in 
the  interior  of  the  gland  follicles  are  afiected ;  and  the  folhcles  themselves 
may  contain  minute  concretions  of  lardaceous  matter.  Thus  the  appear- 
ance seems  analogous  to  the  condition  of  the  spleen,  as  regards  its 
glomeruli  in  lardaceous  disease  of  that  organ.  In  the  first  stage  of 
lardaceous  disease  of  the  intestine,  the  suhnucous  vessels  are  scarcely 
affected,  while  the  catarrhal  changes  exist ;  and  as  the  disease  advances 
there  is  enlargement,  with  similar  degeneration  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 
'The  second  stage  involves  a  transformation  of  the  diseased  follicles,  and 
extension  of  the  degeneration  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  follicles  become  yellow,  and  are  afterwards  replaced  by 
the  ends  of  thickened  vessels  lying  in  a  pulpy  yellow  substance.  This 
condition  is  sometimes  followed  by  ulceration.  The  patches  of  Peyer 
become  reticulated  from  loss  of  substance  of  the  glandules;  and  small 
ulcers  may  result  in  the  patches,  or  in  the  solitary  glands  of  the  intestine. 
The  reticulated  sieve-like  patches  of  Peyer  are  represented  by  whitish 
prominent  lines,  circumscribing  depressed  spaces — giving  an  appearance 
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of  a  fine  lace-work  or  honej'comb,  which  represents  exactly  the  distribution 
of  the  blood-vessels  anastomosing  and  ramifying  round  the  follicles  in 
Peyer's  patches.  In  jH'oportion  as  finer  vessels  are  implicated,  so  do  the 
meshes  become  smaller  and  smaller,  and  the  lesion  extends  along  larger 
trunks.  Eventually  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  thin.  The  iodine 
reaction  follows  the  reticulation  of  the  meshes  of  morbid  blood-vessels 
over  the  patches.  The  ulcers  of  solitary  follicles  have  the  appearance  of 
small  depressions  or  losses  of  substance,  with  neatly-rounded  borders,  as  if 
a  round  piece  of  memlirane  had  been  punched  out,  with  a  base  smooth 
and  granular,  formed  of  submucous  tissue.  Yellow  debris  precedes  loss  of 
substance,  due  to  molecular  disintegration  of  the  lardaceous  lesion  rather 
than  to  ulceration  implying  pus  formation.  The  destructive  process  is  a 
granulo-fatty  disintegration,  through  which  the  follicle  or  gland  entirely 
disappears — as  it  does  in  enteric  fever  lesions  sometimes — without 
ulceration  (see  p.  590,  Vol.  I.)  The  vessels  on  section  appear  as  glassy 
cylinders,  with  an  extremely  small  opening  and  thick  walls.  The  lesion 
eventually  extends  to  the  submucous  areolar  tissue,  and  even  to  the  bood- 
vessels  of  fat  vesicles,  and  to  smooth  muscular  fibres.  Thus  the  lesion  is 
traced — (1.)  to  the  blood-vessels;  (2.)  in  the  parts  supplied,  and  especially 
in  the  gland  follicles  and  surrounding  parts. 

Symptoms. — Diarrhoea  Avhicli  persists,  and  does  not  remit  in  the  first 
stage,  is  followed  by  haemorrhage  in  the  second  stage.  The  stools  become 
gradually  liquid,  but  do  not  increase  in  frequency  (one  or  two  only  daily), 
which  are  liquid,  greenish,  serous,  white.  There  is  no  colic  nor  tenderness. 
Dr.  T.  Grainger  Stewart  noticed,  for  some  years  previous  to  1868,  that 
haemorrhages  from  the  stomach  and  intestine  occur  in  cases  of  lardaceous 
disease  independently  of  any  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
principal  symptoms  during  life  are  diarrhoea  and  haemorrhage  (Hayem)  ; 
the  latter  chiefly  associated  with  the  ulcerative  changes,  as  erosion  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  probably  proceeding  from  ruptured  vessels 
surrounding  the  follicles.  The  conclusions  to  which  Dr.  Grainger  Stewart 
has  arrived  at  regarding  haemorrhage  in  lardaceous  disease  are  as  follow^ : — 
(1.)  That  it  is  not  an  unfi'equent  occurrence.  (2.)  That  next  to  the  spleen 
the  intestinal  tract  is  its  most  common  seat.  (3.)  That  it  may  occur 
independent  of  any  ulcerative  process.  (4.)  That  it  probably  depends 
upon  rupture  of  the  capillaries  at  the  affected  part.  (5.)  That  the  larda- 
ceous disease  of  the  liver  does  not  of  itself  induce  haemorrhage  from  the 
bowels.  (6.)  That  the  hemorrhage  from  the  intestine  occurs  when  the 
liver  is  free  of  the  disease.  (7.)  That  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhage 
increases  the  danger  of  the  patient.  (8.)  That  sometimes  it  comes  and 
goes  for  years  without  markedly  depressing  the  vital  powers  {Brit,  and 
Fm:  Mecl-Chir.  Rev.,  1868,  p.  201). 


COLIC. 

Latin  Eq.,  Colum;  French  Eq.,  Colique;  German  Eq.,  KoUh; 
Italian  Eq.,  Colica. 

Definition. — A  painful  affection  of  some  imiion  of  the  abdomen,  caused  by 
violent  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  some  pcn-tion  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
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Pathology. — Causation. — The  remote  causes  are  indigestion,  exposure 
to  cold,  or  other  general  cause,  and  the  effect  of  lead  poison.  All  periods 
of  life,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  are  liable  to  colic.  It  attacks  either  sex. 
It  is  seldom  that  persons  die  of  colic ;  but  such  instances  appear  to  have 
occurred ;  dissection  has  then  shown  some  portion  of  tlae  intestines  intus- 
suscepted — affording  a  strong  presumption  that  the  beginning  of  cases  of 
intus-susception  may  depend  on  a  spasmodic  constriction  of  some  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal.  This  view  is  supported  by  Mr.  Blane's  experience  in 
veterinary  practice.  In  fatal  cases  of  colic  in  horses,  different  portions  of 
the  alimentary  canal  are  found  strongly  contracted,  more  often  the  small 
than  the  large  intestines,  which  sometimes  contain  gas.  The  bladder 
appears  to  participate  in  the  spasm,  the  urine  being  either  frequently 
ejected  or  suppressed. 

Symptoms. — Colic  is  usually  sudden  in  its  attack;  and  the  patient, 
without  any  previous  indisposition,  is  often  unexpectedly  seized  with  a 
severe  fixed  pain  in  some  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  relieved  on 
pressure,  so  that  he  either  sits  doubled  up,  or  rolls  on  the  ground,  or  lies 
flat  on  the  belly.  In  other  cases,  where  much  air  is  secreted,  the  bowels 
are  greatly  distended,  and  the  pain  is  compared  to  a  twisting  or  wringing 
around  the  navel,  accompanied  with  soreness.  The  walls  of  the  abdomen 
participate  in  the  internal  spasm,  so  that  the  navel  is  often  drawn  in 
towards  the  back,  or  the  heads  of  the  recti  muscles  are  prominent,  resem- 
bling so  many  round  balls.  The  bowels  are  generally  constipated,  and 
the  stomach  may  or  may  not  be  irritable.  In  the  latter  case  it  often 
rejects  both  food  and  medicine.  The  pulse  is  little  altered  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack;  but  if  the  paroxysm  be  prolonged,  and  the 
patient  exhausted  by  pain,  it  may  be  hurried  and  frequent.  The  tongue 
is  generally  clean,  although  sometimes  white  and  coated. 

Gastralgia,  or  stomach  colic,  is  a  severe  pain  in  the  stomach,  often  so 
completely  idiopathic  that  the  slightest  cause  produces  it.    One  person 
cannot  eat  a  strawberry,  another  a  gooseberry,  another  an  egg,  without 
suffering.    In  other  cases  every  sort  of  diet  produces  it,  so  that  the 
patient  is  racked  with  pain  after  every  meal.    Those  affected  are  usually  ' 
adults;  and  women  are  more  frequently  the  subject  of  it  than  men.    The  j 
attack  is  generally  so  sudden,  that  the  patient  is  unexpectedly  seized  with  . 
a  pain,  which  attains  its  greatest  height  on  the  instant,  round  or  above  | 
the  umbilicus.    It  is  generally  accompanied  by  sickness  or  vomiting,  by  ! 
flatulence,  and  by  a  confined  or  sometimes  by  a  purged  state  of  the  j 
bowels.    It  may  last  from  a  few  minutes  to  a  few  hours,  and  may  cease  | 
as  soon  as  the  stomach  is  emptied  or  the  bowels  have  acted.    With  > 
constipation  it  generally  continues  till  the  bowels  are  relieved,  when  it  ' 
subsides  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  commenced,  leaving  some  soreness.  The 
pulse  is  natural,  there  is  no  fever,  and  the  pain  is  relieved  on  pressure  ' 
circumstances  which  readily  distinguish  it  from  inflammation.  The 
disease  may  subside  after  one  attack;  but  genuine  gastralgia  may  last 
for  months. 

Diagnosis. — Colic  is  distinguished  from  inflammation  by  the  pain  being 
relieved  on  pressure,  and  by  the  quiet  state  of  tlie  pulse. 
Prognosis  is  in  every  case  favourable. 

The  Treatment  is  by  opiates,  chloroclyne  stimulants,  and  pirgative  medicines. 
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When  the  bowels  are  constipated,  five  grains  of  calomel,  fifteen  grains  of 
jalap,  and  one  grain  of  opium,  should  be  administered  immediately,  and 
followed  by — 

R.  Mist.  Camphorse  c.  Magnesise  Sulphai,  3j- ;  Tinct.  Hyoscyami, 
TT\^  XV.  to  XX. ;  Tinct.  Cardamomi,  3j.  To  be  repeated  every  five  or  six 
hours,  until  stools  are  obtained. 

In  mild  cases  a  scruple  of  rhubarb,  or  half  an  ounce  of  castor-oil,  or 
other  mild  purgative,  combined  with  a  grain  of  opium,  may  be  substituted 
for  opium,  calomel,  and  jalap.  Some  have  doubted  the  propriety  of 
administering  opiates  at  the  onset  of  the  disease;  but  it  is  certian  that 
a  mild  purgative,  combined  with  a  mild  narcotic,  will  effect  more  than 
a  drastic  purgative  without  such  combination.  Opium  in  full  doses  (gr.  i. 
to  ii.)  is  more  generally  useful  in  colic  than  any  other  remedy.  Enemata 
often  give  immediate  rehef.  Externally,  the  application  of  large  bags 
filled  with  hot  chamomile  fioicers,  or  of  heated  sand,  or  heated  salt,  or  of  the 
stomach-warmer  filled  with  hot  ivater,  are  useful.  The  loarm  hath,  fomentations, 
or  a  large  linseed  or  mustard  poultice  over  the  abdomen,  are  also  highly 
useful  auxiliaries.  The  diet  should  be  sago  and  arrow-root,  with  a  Httle 
brandy;  and  for  some  time  after  the  patient  has  recovered  it  should  be 
light,  and  perhaps  limited  to  fish  and  puddings. 

CONSTIPATION. 

Latin  Eq.,  Alvus  Adstrida;  French  Eq.,  Constipation;  German  Eq., 
Verstoffung ;  Italian  Eq.,  Constipazione. 

Definition. — A  retention  of  fceces  beyond  the  vsual  period,  so  that  v:hen  they 
are  passed  it  is  with  difiiculty,  and  in  a  comparatively  hard  indurated  state. 

Pathology. — Causation. — Constipation  is  essentially  a  disease  of  function. 
It  often  exists  without  the  slightest  trace  of  organic  lesion.    Its  pihysio- 
logical  causes  appear  to  consist — (1.)  in  want  of  sensibility  of  the  nerves 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of   the  alimentary  canal  to  the  stimulus 
of  its  fa3cal  contents,  so  that  peristaltic  motion  downwards  is  retarded ; 
(2.)  to  general  absence  of  mucous  secretion  from,  the  glands  of  the 
intestine ;  (3.)  to  absorption  of  the  fluid  part  of  the  fseces  by  the  colon. 
It  is  a  question  in  what  portion  of  the  aUmentary  canal  constipation 
begins.    Most  authorities  have  placed  its  seat  exclusively  in  the  large 
intestines.  In  post-mortem  examinations,  however,  formed,  lumpy,  hardened 
faecal  matter  is  sometimes  found  in  the  small  intestines.    Hence  it  is 
manifest  that  the  origin  of  constipation  may  be  either  in  the  small  or  the 
large  intestines:  often  commencing  with  impaired  digestion  in  the  stomach 
or  upper  bowel,  the  lower  one  ceases  to  act  with  its  normal  energy  in 
I  the  expulsion  of  abnormal  fgeces.    The  remote  causes  of  constipation  are 
!  numerous.    Every  form  of  impaired  digestion  may  be  a  cause.  The 
ji  existence  of  haemorrhoids,  or  piles,  is  another  frequent  cause;  as  well  as  a 
I  too  sedentary  life,  especially  if  too  strictly  applied  to  study.  Women, 
labouriiig  under  amenorrhea,  or  other  functional  disease  of  the  uterus, 
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are  often  constipated;  and  almost  every  acute  disease  is  occasionally- 
ushered  in  by  constipation.  It  is  a  common  concomitant  of  most  chronic 
affections,  as  dropsy,  diabetes,  hydrocephalus,  pyrosis,  rheumatism,  or 
mania.  Many  articles  of  diet  are  causes  of  constipation;  many  mechanical 
accidents  also,  as  stricture  of  the  alimentary  canal;  and  many  medicinal 
substances,  as  lead,  oj)mm,  or  other  astringents.  Persons  of  all  ages  are 
liable;  but  it  is  most  common  after  the  middle  period  of  life;  but 
children  and  young  people  up  to  16  or  17  years  of  age  are  frequent 
sufferers.  Both  sexes  suffer;  but  Avomeii,  from  their  more  sedentary 
lives,  the  greater  capacity  of  their  colon,  and  their  greater  delicacy  on  , 
these  subjects,  are  most  disposed  to  it.  When  jiregnant,  it  is  a  frequent 
complaint,  from  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  uterus  on  the  colon. 

Symptoms. — Most  persons  in  health  have  one  evacuation  daily,  on 
getting  up  in  the  morning,  at  the  time  when  the  organic  sensibility  is 
heightened  by  repose,  or  when  it  is  excited  by  a  meal,  as  after  breakfast. 
If  these  usual  periods  be  prolonged  the  ffeces  become  hard,  knotty,  or 
scybalous,  and  ultimately  small  pellets  of  faeces  may  accumulate  and  form 
large  round  balls.    When  constipation  continues,  the  colon  becomes  dis- 
tended, and  individual  sacculse  attain  a  greater  capacity.  The  bowel  gradually 
loses  its  tone,  so  that  its  power  of  contracting  \x])on  and  expelling  the 
faeces  is  greatly  impaired  ;  and  when  the  bowels  are  evacuated  patients  do  j 
not  experience  that  sense  of  complete  relief  which  is  desirable  after  a  stool. 
There  is  a  desire  to  sit  and  to  void  more  faeces,  which  are  lumpy  and  difficult 
to  pass.    This  retention  of  faecal  matter  may  thus  cause  great  distension 
of  the  abdomen  from  its  bulk  and  from  the  generation  of  gases,  as  well  as 
pain,  irritation,  and  a  flow  of  blood  from  the  rectum  on  passing  a  stool. 
In  some  instances  the  faecal  matter,  whether  retained  in  the  caput  coli  or  | 
other  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  causes  so  much  irritation  that  con- 
stipation and  diarrhoea  co-exist  at  the  same  time ;  the  solid  matters,  being  \ 
retained,  set  up  an  irritative  diarrhoea,  Avhile  the  more  fluid  portions  give  | 
rise  to  repeated  stools.    These  diarrhoeal  evacuations  usually  contain  hard  ] 
pieces  (pellets)  of  feculent  matter.    The  stools  are  small  in  quantity,  and  j 
do  not  come  away  with  the  rush  of  diarrhoea.    The  desire  to  void  them  is  i 
often  urgent,  and  most  apt  to  occur  early  in  the  morning.    There  may  be  i 
two  or  three  such  attempts  before  breakfast ;  and  perhaps  no  more  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day.    The  stools  are  of  a  very  offensive  odour.  The 
looseness  is  that  of  a  limited  portion  of  the  intestine  only,  and  is  due  to  , 
the  irritation  produced  by  the  presence  of  hard  masses  of  scybala  in  the 
colon,  causing  catarrh  in  their  immediate  vicinity.     The  mucus  thus 
abundantly  excreted  acts  as  a  partial  solvent  of  the  scybalous  matter,  a 
partial  disintegration  of  the  mass  takes  place,  and  hence  the  stools  always 
contain  innumerable  small  pieces  of  hard  fasces,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to 
that  of  a  Barcelona  nut.    Such  are  local  symptoms.    The  cjeneral  symptoms 
are  not  less  distressing.    The  fluid  part  of  the  fasces  absorbed  by  tht  colon 
from  day  to  day  finds  its  way  into  the  blood,  and  produces  a  form  of 
blood-poisoning.    The  red  corpuscles  become  diseased.    They  are  altered  , 
in  colour  and  diminished  in  numbers.   A  sallowness  of  complexion  is  the 
result ;  dark  rings  appear  below  the  eyes,  and  the  limbs,  hands,  and  feet 
are  cold.   A  feeling  of  lethargy  is  the  result.   The  system  is  not  nourished, 
and  there  is  a  falling  off  in  flesh.    Nervous  depression  co-exists.  The 
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pulse  is  slow  and  easily  compressed.  The  extremities  may  feel  numb. 
The  organs  of  digestion  and  assimilation  are  lowered  in  tone.  There  is 
loss  of  memory ;  a  want  of  power  of  concentrating  the  thoughts ;  a  heavy 
drowsiness  supervenes,  which  never  seems  to  be  removed  by  really  sound 
sleep,  and  all  the  functions  of  the  body  are  carried  on  in  an  unsatisfactory 
Avay.  The  patient  is  tired  on  very  little  exertion  of  any  kind.  There  are 
also  numerous  local  symptoms  produced  by  the  presence  of  scybala  in  the 
colon,  which  very  often  are  attributed  to  other  causes.  Among  these  may 
be  noted  most  acute  pain  on  pressure  over  the  situation  of  the  hardened 
matter,  so  severe  as  to  simulate  peritonitis.  If  it  occurs  in  Avomen  Ave 
may  observe,  as  a  consequence,  ovarian  neuralgia,  excited  by  the  irritation 
conveyed  to  the  ovary  by  the  presence  of  scybala  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, while  a  predisposing  cause  exists  in  the  loAvered  nervous  tone 
consequent  upon  blood-poisoning.  Frequently  there  is  acute  pain  over  the 
ileo-C8ecal  valve,  and  in  many,  if  not  the  very  great  majority  of  instances, 
typhlitis,  perityphlitis,  or  pelvic  celliditis,  are  direct  consequences  of  the 
irritation  produced  by  scybala  lodging  in  the  cul-de-sac.  Irritability  of 
the  bladder  is  another  local  symptom  frequently  resulting  from  a  similar 
condition  of  things  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  viscus.  Dis- 

j  placements  of  the  uterus  may  be  and  are  caused  by  large  accumulations  in 
the  rectum,  and  in  every  case  are  very  much  aggravated  by  such  a  state  of 

I  matters.  The  leg  too  may  be  unable  to  be  extended.  Cases  have  been 
also  known  to  occur  where  an  accumulation  of  this  kind  has  been  mistaken 
for  pregnancy,  and  at  other  times  Avhere  it  has  been  looked  upon  as  an 
ovarian  tumor.  A  constant  effect  of  this  condition  is  the  prevention  of 
refreshing  sleep  at  night.    The  patient  always  complains  of  dreaming,  and 

|1  nightmare  is  a  frequent  symptom  of  this  torpid  state  of  the  boAvels.  There 

!'  is  no  refreshment  from  sleep,  and  the  remark  is  generally  made  that  he  or 
she  is  more  tired  in  the  morning  than  they  were  on  going  to  bed.  In 
many  cases  the  temperature  of  the  body,  rising  a  t  evening,  and  falling  again 
^  towards  morning,  may  raise  the  suspicion  of  typhoid  fever.    If  children 
;  are  the  sufferers,  a  characteristic  train  of  ailments  may  result,  of  Avhich 
',  the  folloAving  may  be  noted : — (1.)  In  a  child  nine  months  old,  acute  pain 
S  on  going  to  bed,  subsiding  toAvards  morning — wakening  from  sleep  Avith  a 
!  start,  and  shrieking  as  if  in  pain — frequent  evacuations  from  the  boAvels, 
!  containing  a  good  deal  of  mucus  mixed  with  small  pieces  of  feculent 
matter — falling  off  in  flesh — a  blanched,  salloAV  physiognomy — abdominal 
'  distension  and  vomiting  after  food.    (2.)  In  a  hoy  aged  three,  with  prolapsus 
ani  induced  by  the  constipation.    The  child  shrank  from  going  to  stool 
t  because  of  the  severe  pain  it  produced.    Health  began  to  fail,  with  loss  of 
I  flesh,  feverish  towards  night,  restless  and  starting  up  during  sleep,  and 
I  throughout  the  day  listless  and  easily  fatigued.     Appetite  was  fitful, 
i  (3.)  In  a  boy  aged  six  there  occurred  a  species  of  delirium  after  starting 
J  from  sleep,  continuing  from  a  foAV  minutes  to  an  hour  or  more  in  the  night, 
j  At  other  times  he  Avas  droAvsy  and  irritable,  Avith  loss  of  appetite  and 
i  faihng  strength.    The  boAvels  acted  every  day,  and  appeared  to  be  in  fair 
.  j  order ;  but  the  stools  were  not  sufficient  in  quantity,  and  not  soft  enough. 
(4.)  In  a  girl  of  twelve  years,  languidness,  being  easily  tired,  and  inclined  to 
j  lounge  about  all  day,  indifference  to  usual  occupations,  and  feeling  "  so 
I  weary"  were  the  characteristic  first  signs.   Sleep  was  disturbed  by  dreams- 
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and  nightmare.  Had  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  off  going  to  stool  when 
she  felt  the  desire  to  go.  Pain  existed  over  the  right  iliac  region,  which 
■was  tender  on  pressure.  (5.)  In  a  girl  of  sixteen  years,  from  being  lively 
and  active,  she  became  languid,  lethargic,  and  desponding;  irritable, 
hysterical,  and  chlorotic  ;  breatlilessness  on  moving  about,  and  inability  to 
walk  a  short  distance  without  great  fatigue.  Feeling  of  relief  after  stool 
is  incomplete.  Sleep  is  broken,  and  there  is  no  refreshment  in  the  morning 
(Dr.  Egbert  Bell,  Lancet,  February,  1880,  p.  283).  Besides  this  general 
influence  of  constipated  bowels  over  the  healthy  state  of  every  function, 
there  are  few  disorders  which  are  not  aggravated  by  its  continuance,  few 
that  are  not  benefited  by  its  removal,  while  many  are  cured  altogether. 
It  is  the  superinducing  cause  of  many  disorders,  especially  in  the  female, 
such  as  dysmenorrhoja  and  uterine  displacement.  Instances  of  constipation 
of  two,  three,  four,  five,  to  perhaps  fifteen  days  are  not  rare.  The  quantity 
of  feculent  matter  discharged  in  a  state  of  health  is  about  8  to  10  ounces, 
but  varies  with  the  size  and  bulk  of  the  person,  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  food  he  eats,  and  amount  of  exercise.  In  cases  of  constipation, 
where  the  faeces  have  been  retained  for  a  lengthened  period,  the  quantity  I 
passed  at  one  motion  is  often  quite  extraordinary. 

Diagnosis. — The  subject  of  intestinal  obstruction  must  be  studied  iu 
connection  with  constijiation  (see  p.  893,  ante).    It  ought  to  be  looked  on 
as  a  suspicious  circumstance  if  children  have  more  than  one  motion  in  the  ^ 
day ;  or  if  they  incline  to  sit  at  stool  and  strain  for  a  long  time  without 
relief  after  having  had  a  motion.  ■ 

Treatment. — There  is  no  rule  of  health  more  important  than  that 
the  bowels  be  kept  regularly  and  daily  open.    Enemata  are  of  the  first 
importance,  and  ought  to  be  much  more  frequently  employed  than  they 
are  as  a  habit.    They  may  be  simply  a  pint  of  warm  water,  100°  Fahr.; 
or  the  same  quantity  of  warm  water,  with  half  an  ounce  of  common  salt.  ■ 
The  common  soap  enema  (a  strong  solution  of  soap)  is  likewise  a  valuable  j 
remedy ;  and  when  the  constipation  is  great,  half  a  pint  to  a  ])mt  of  castor- 
oil,  neat,  may  l)e  thrown  up.    For  constipation  in  children  and  young  i 
persons  nothing  is  so  efficient  as  an  enema  of  salt  and  water,  repeated  night 
and  morning,  or  every  night,  or  every  other  night  only,  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms.    Large  accumulations  of  scybala  (stercoraceous 
tumors)  seem  visiljly  to  melt  away  under  their  continuous  influence. 
These  enemata  ought  afterwards  to  be  followed  by  one  to  two  drachms  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  one  grain  of  (piinia  sul2)hatis,  in  aromatic  sulj^huric  acid 
in  an  ounce  of  infusion  of  gentian,  every  morning,  till  the  bowels  assume  a 
healthy  tone.    A  soap  suppository — i.e.,  a  piece  of  common  yellow  soap,  | 
shaped  to  an  oval  form,  about  half  an  inch  thick  at  the  middle  i)art  and  j 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  introduced  into  the  rectum,  is  also  a  useful  j 
stimulant  to  the  action  of  a  torpid  rectum  in  children.   AVlien  constipation  . 
is  occasional  and  acciJental,  any  of  the  milder  cathartics,  in  the  absence  of  j 
an  enema,  as  the  sulphates  of  soda  or  of  magnesia,  castor-oil,  rhuharh,  aloes,  | 
or  the  confectio  senna',  or  the  2»^U'ke  colocynthidis  comp.,  will  in  general  open 
the  bowels.    In  obstinate  constipation,  tartrate  of  antimony,  to  the  extent 
of  one-fourth  of  a  grain,  combined  with  a  drachm  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  j 
every  hour,  may  often  bring  faeces  away  after  nausea  supervenes.  If, 
however,  the  constipation  is  habitual,  the  healthy  habit  of  a  daily  evacuation  | 
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is  not  easy  to  re-establish.  The  remedies,  though  often  successful,  yet 
occasionally  fail.  In  cases  of  habitual  constipation,  the  combination  of  a 
tonic  with  a  laxative  will  often  produce  a  more  efficient  action  than  a 
perseverance  in  the  use  of  purgative  medicines  alone.  Thus,  two  grains 
of  the  ferri  sulphatis,  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  infusion  of  gentian,  combined 
with  one  or  two  drachms  of  the  sidphate  of  magnesia,  given  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  case,  three  times  a  day,  or  every  six  hours,  will  empty 
the  bowel  when  the  salt  alone  will  fail.  In  old  persons,  a  combination  of 
aromatics  with  the  purgative,  as  in  the  decoctum  aloes,  is  a  more  useful  and 
effective  remedy  than  the  same  or  even  a  greater  quantity  of  aloes  alone. 
Aloes  is  a  useful  remedy  when  the  colon  seems  specially  at  fault  as  a  result 
of  fever  and  debilitating  diseases,  or  of  sedentary  habits  and  occupations. 
The  watery  extract,  combined  with  essential  oil  of  ginger  and  jalapin;  or 
with  quinia,  extract  of  nux  vomica,  ipecacuanha,  are  the  most  useful  combina- 
tions. Where  slow  digestion,  with  a  deficiency  of  mucous  secretion  prevails, 
the  following  is  a  formula  for  pills,  of  which  one  ought  to  be  taken  an 
hour  before  dinner  (and  before  breakfast  also)  if  required  : — 

R  Pulv.  'Ipecacuanha,  gr.  viii.  to  xii. ;  Ext.  Aloe,  gr.  xii.  ;  Sulphatis 
Ferri,  gr.  xviii.  to  xxiv.    Misce,  et  divide  in  pit.  xii. 

Or,  the  ipecacuanha  may  be  omitted ;  or  the  aloes  may  be  combined  only 
with  some  bitter  extract,  such  as  gentian.  Such  pills  ought  to  be  continued 
regularly  till  the  occurrence  of  a  "  loose  motion,"  after  which  one  only,  an 
hour  before  the  principal  meal,  will  be  sufficient. 

Another  formula  for  a  pill  of  a  similar  nature  is  of  use  in  habitual 
constipation,  namely : — 

R  Pil.  Rhei.  Co.,  vel  Pil.  Coloc.  Co.,  vel  Aloe,  gr.  ii.  to  iii.  ;  Pulv. 
Capsici,  gr.  i.  To  be  taken  with  the  food,  and  repeated  daily  as  occasion 
may  require  (Pavy). 

Drastic  purgatives  ought  never  to  be  given.  The  diet  ought  to  be 
especially  attended  to.  More  food,  both  solid  and  liquid,  may  require  to 
be  taken.  When  constipation  is  obstinate,  and  has  resisted  the  stronger 
purgative  remedies,  a  full  dose  of  opium  sometimes  seems  to  relax  the 
spasms  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels,  on  which  the  constipation  may 
depend.  Belladonna  also  may  be  given  with  advantage,  in  doses  of  |-  to  § 
of  a  grain  every  morning  at  rising,  combined  with  extract  of  gentian 
(Trousseau);  or  10  minims  of  the  tincture  of  belladonna  may  be  simi- 

I  larly  taken.  All  medicines  for  the  relief  of  constipation  ought  to  be 
given  just  before  or  with  the  food ;  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  acting 
mth  the  food  in  bringing  about  the  result.    Pills  or  draughts  at  bedtime 

I  are  not  so  useful.    In  the  constipation  of  children,  sulphate  of  potass  is 

j  recommended  alike  by  Drs.  HiUier  and  West.    The  following  are  useful 

1  formulae: — 

il  R  Potas.  Sulphatis,  gr.  xl. ;  Syrup  Rhei.,  5SS.  ;  Aq.  Cami  Ad.,  3111.  ; 
I  Misce.    Dose — A.  table-spoonful  for  a  child  six  years  of  age  (Hiller). 

j     R  Potas.  Sulphatis,  gr.  xii.  ;  Lifus.  Rhei,  3vss.  ;  Tinct.  Auranf.,  7)'^s.  ; 
VOL.  11.  3  L 
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Aq.  Garni,  3u. ;  Misce.  Dose — A  table-spoonful  for  a  child  three  years 
of  age  (West). 

A  severe  case  of  colic  with  constipation,  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Murchison, 
recovered  under  the  use  of  one-half  grain  of  the  extract  of  belladonm  every 
four  hours,  with  belladonna  ointment  to  the  abdomen,  a  warm  bath,  and  castor- 
oil  enemeta  (Lancet,  Jan.  19,  1871).  When  constipation  arises  from  torpor 
of  the  colon,  equal  parts  of  compound  gamboge  pill  and  of  compound, 
colocynth  pill  is  recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  Symonds  of  Bristol  {Uh.  of 
Medicine,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  139).  The  comjmind  extract  of  colocynth,  or  compound 
colocynth  jnll,  variously  combined  with  small  doses  of  blue  pill,  or 
with  ipecacuanha,  or  with  podophyllin,  or  with  nux  vomica,  is  a  safe  and 
useful  form  for  the  relief  of  the  bowels.  Colchicum  {tincture  of  the  root)  has 
been  found  of  service  in  doses  of  ten  drops  several  times  daily  (Chapbian). 
When  constipation  does  not  yield  to  the  simple  treatment  which  has  been 
mentioned,  recourse  must  be  had  to  more  active  remedies.  Thus  calomel, 
gr.  V. ;  c.  jalapce,  gr.  xv.,  is  a  dose  which  rarely  fails  to  produce  motions, 
and  this,  if  necessary,  may  be  followed  up  four  hours  after,  either  by  the 
neutral  salts  in  divided  doses,  or  by  a  black  draught  in  one  dose.  If  a 
stronger  medicine  than  the  above  be  necessary,  elaterium  is  of  greater 
power,  and  from  yV  to  ^  grain,  combined  with  henbane,  is  sufficient  to  begin 
with,  so  as  to  avoid  liypercatharsis.  When  the  stools  indicate  a  deficiency 
of  bile,  inspissated  ox-gall  has  been  recommended.  It  may  be  given  in  the 
following  formula : — 

R.  Fel.  Bov.  Purificaf,.,  3ii-  ;  01.  Carni,  Tl\^x. ;  Magnes.  Garb.,  q.s. ;  Misce. 
Divide  in  pil.  xxxvi.    Dose — Two  to  be  taken  daily  (Waring)  ;  or, — 

R.  Fel.  Bov.  Furijicai.,  Pil.  Asafceticl.  Go.,  a  a.  gr.  xxx. ;  Fx.  Aloes,  gr. 
XX. ;  tSapon.  Fur.,  gr.  x.  ;  Pulv.  Ipecac,  gi-.  viii.  ;  Misce.  Divide  in  pil. 
xxx.    Dose — One  or  two  may  be  taken  daily  before  dinner  (Copland). 

The  resin  of  ijodophyllin,  to  the  extent  of  ^  to  i  of  a  grain,  combined 
with  compound  rhubarb  pill,  acts  similarly  to  the  cora])ination  of  rhubarb  pill 
vnth  calomel.  A  lengthened  period  sometimes  elapses  before  it  operates. 
The  tincture  of  benzoin,  to  the  extent  of  gtt.  xx.  three  times  a  day,  wiH,  it 
is  said,  keep  the  bowels  active  and  regular  (Hastings,  Streetan). 

If  medicines  by  the  mouth  have  been  insufficient,  it  may  be  desirafcic 
to  hasten  their  action  by  enemata. 

Sometimes  the  fsecal  matter  accumulated  in  the  colon  is  so  large  in 
quantity,  and  so  hard  and  impacted,  that  manual  assistance  is  necessary , 
to  relieve  the  patient.  Women  sometimes  suffer  for  years  from  con-  , 
stipated  bowels;  and  a  contrary  state  of  bowels  may  take  place  from, 
the  irritation  of  liardcnod  freces,  Avhcn  they  are  much  harassed  by  purging, 
existing  more  or  less  for  many  months.  At  length  violent  tenesmus, 
comes  on,  with  a  bearing  down  most  intolerable,  much  worse  than 
woman  suffers  in  her  confinements.  On  examining  the  rectum,  a  mass 
of  hard  matter  may  be  found,  which  cannot  be  broken  to  pieces  without 
the  aid  of  an  instrument.  This  mass  consists  of  a  variety  of  undigested  ^ 
substances,  which,  when  broken  down,  may  be  washed  away  by  injec 
tions,  to  the  perfect  relief  of  the  patient.  i 
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Dietetic  Treatment. — Patients  sufifering  from  constipation  should  avoid 
port  wine  or  brandy,  and  should  eat  freely  of  sub-acid  fruits,  drink  more 
water,  and  in  some  cases  eat  more  food  of  a  kind  likely  to  stimulate  the 
colon,  such  as  bran  bread;  and  oatmeal,  in  the  form  of  cakes,  or  well-boiled 
porridge,  should  be  eaten  for  breakfast.  They  should  go  daily  at  the 
same  hour  to  stool;  for  such  is  the  periodical  regularity  of  aU  the 
functions  of  the  body,  that  they  are  more  readily  performed  at  accustomed 
hours  than  irregularly. 


Section  XIII. — Diseases  of  the  Liver. 

SIMPLE  enlargement  Syn.,  CONGESTION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Latin  Eq.,  Amplificatio  Simplex — Idem  valet,  CongesUo  Jecinoris;  French 
Eq.,  Congestion;  GERMAN  Eq.,  Einjache  Vergroserung — Syn.,  Congestion 
der  Leber;  Italian  Eq.,  Aunnento  di  Volume  Semplice — Syn.,  Congestione 
del  Fegato. 

Definition. — Simple  enlargement  of  the  liver,  from  fulness  or  distension  of 
[  its  blood-vessels  and  bile-duds. 

\     Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — The  most  frequent  cause  of  hepatic  con- 
gestion is  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  (soonest  in  affections  of  the  right 
side,  later  in  those  of  the  mitral,  and  latest  in  those  of  the  aorta); 
and  especially  obstruction  to  the  circulation  through  the  right  side, 
1  interfering  with  the  emptying  of  the  right  auricle.    These  congestions 
'  are  of  a  passive  kind;  and  their  most  marked  effect  is  to  produce  ascites, 
with  or  without  anasarca.    If  such  congestions  continue  long,  they  lead 
I  to  bilious  contamination  of  the  blood;  and  to  brown  or  brownish-green 
j  discolorations  of  the   skin,  characteristic  of  torpid  cachectic  states^ 
i  arising  from  these  waste  materials  which  should  be  taken  from  the 
!  blood  for  the  formation  of  biliary  and  urinary  pigments  (Dr.  Dobell). 
I  Congestions  of  the  liver  are  brought  about  by  sudden  chills,  the  cold 
1  stages  of  fevers,  over-abundant  feeding  with  little  exercise,  intemperance 
I  in  alcoholic  and  malted  liquors.    Products  of  faulty  digestion  are  thus 
I  at  once  carried  to  the  liver,  and  influence  its  circulation;  and  so  does 
i excessive  bodily  exercise  in  the  heat  of  the  sun;   and  especially  in 
iEuropeans  by  exposure  to  unusually  high  ranges  of  temperature  in 
jtropical  climates.    In  summer  and  autumn  it  is  not  uncommon  in  our 
fOwn  country;   but  to  Europeans  on  first  landing  in  India  it  most 
jcommonly  occurs,  and  occasions  what  is  termed  a  "bilious  diarrhoea." 
'Orreat  increase  of  temperature,  combined  with  change  of  climate  and 
ixn  unsuitable  mode  of  life,  is  known  to  have  a  direct  influence  on  the 
jmnctions  of  the  liver,  expressed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  an  unmistakable 
Increase  in  its  secretion.    Increased  secretion  and  elimination  of  bile 
lead  to  enlargement.     As  a  complication  of  other  diseases,  hepatic 
tUsorders  and  enlargements  are  of  frequent  occurrence;  and  no  true 
i'stimate  has  yet  been  made  as  to  the  frequency  of  hepatic  disease  in 
fliis  or'  in  other  countries.    Like  other  exciting  agents,  the  prolonged 
kposuFe  to  increased   temperature   (under   conditions  such   as  are 
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experienced  by  the  European  in  India)  ceases  to  have  a  stimulant  effect, 
and  a  depression  in  the  powers  of  the  organ  results,  corresponding  to 
the  previous  excitement.  In  India  the  duration  of  exalted  hepatic 
function  is  not  found  to  be  of  long  duration,  but  is  confined  to  the 
earlier  years  of  residence,  declining  from  that  time.  This  increased 
secretion  of  bile  and  its  elimination,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  is  regarded  as 
a  salutary  effort  of  nature  to  maintain  health.  It  is  the  decline  of  the 
powers  of  secretion,  the  arrest  of  the  function,  and  the  more  or  less 
sudden  suppression  of  the  secretion,  which  is  attended  with  danger. 
It  always  precedes  the  expression  of  inflammatory  states,  and  is  associated 
with  congestions  of  an  active  kind,  in  which  the  arterial  system  becomes 
prominently  excited.  This  is  consistent  with  what  occurs  in  every  other 
secreting  organ.  Previous  to  the  expression  of  the  inflammatory  process 
becoming  developed  in  a  gland,  the  secretion  at  first  flows  freely  under 
excitement  (not  necessarily  morbid);  but  so  soon  as  inflammation  becomes- 
expressed,  the  secretion  is  at  the  same  time  dried  up.  This  is  well 
seen  in  the  phenomena  of  a  common  cold,  when  the  exciting  cause  at 
first  merely  stimulates  the  nasal  passages,  marked  by  an  increased  flow 
of  mucus  from  the  nose;  but  so  soon  as  the  inflammatory  state  becomes 
fully  expressed,  the  secretion  is  dried  up,  and  when  re-established  is 
altered  in  its  properties.  So  it  is  with  the  liver  when  the  increased 
flow  of  bile  is  suspended,  from  exposure  to  cold  or  some  other  exciting 
cause,  a  warning  is  given  that  inflammation  is  about  to  be  expressed 
by  congestive  and  exudative  processes  in  the  texture  of  the  organ. 
Albuminoid  disease,  fatty  infiltration,  hydatids,  cancerous  and  other 
growths,  hepatitis,  especially  ending  in  abscess,  cirrhosis  in  its  early 
stage,  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  scrofula,  and  lymphatic  growths,  are  all  causes 
of  liver  enlargements.  A  "  peculiar "  enlargement  of  the  liver  is  also 
described  in  connection  with  chronic  jaundice,  and  with  xanthalamia 
of  the  skin  and  other  tissues  (Addison,  Gull,  Guy's  Hospital  Beports, 
2nd  Series,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  265). 

{b.)  Morhid  Anatomy. — Congestion  is  expressed  in  various  forms : — 
(1.)  There  may  be  congestion  from  increased  secretion  of  bile,  and  the  bile- 
ducts  are  then  gorged  with  bile;  or  there  may  be — (2.)  Passive  congestion 
of  the  hepatic  veins  or  of  the  portal  veins;  and,  (3.)  Actire  congestion, 
chiefly  involving  the  arterial  capillaries.  The  liver  is  enlarged  principally 
upwards,  so  as  to  encroach  upon  the  capacity  of  the  right  side  of  the 
chest.  It  is  apt  to  be  increased  in  thickness  more  than  in  length.  Its 
covering  appears  smooth,  tense,  and  glistening,  and  its  substance  firm. 
A  section  lets  free  a  great  amount  of  blood.  The  ducts  are  generally 
distended  with  bile,  from  various  causes,  such  as  compression  from  over- 
distended  veins,  frequently  brought  about  by  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers.  Biliary  congestion  is  also  a  condition  associated  with  vhe  early 
stages  of  cirrhosis,  when  the  appearance  of  the  liver  is  that  known  by 
the  name  of  nutmeg  liver.  The  distension  of  the  veins  seems  to  be  ot 
a  passive  kind,  and  to  depend  on  recession  of  blood  from  the  surface 
of  the  body.  An  ultimate  result  of  hepatic  biliary  congestion  leads  to 
the  filling  of  the  hepatic  cells  with  dark  yellow  matter;  and  when  forms  ^ 
of  passive  vascular  congestion  are  long  associated,  ultimate  atrophy  and  j 
degeneration  of  the  hepatic  cells  ensue.    The  central  part  of  a  hepatic. 
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lobule  is,  in  health,  distinguished  by  a  red  spot,  centrally  situated,  and 
measuring  about  half  the  diameter  of  the  lobule.  When  this  dimension 
increases  it  is  characteristic  of  intra-\ohula,T  congestion — a  morbid  state 
in  which  the  hepatic  veins  are  especially  engaged.  In  wfer-lobular  con- 
gestion, where  the  portal  veins  are  distended  with  blood,  the  centres  of 
the  lobules  are  comparatively  pale,  while  the  lobules  are  surrounded  by 
red  vessels.  The  condition  known  as  the  nutmeg  liver  is  explained  by 
the  various  forms  and  results  of  congestion,  as  well  as  by  other  morbid 
changes.  It  is  so  named  from  the  resemblance  (in  combination  and 
arrangement  of  colours,  in  a  section  of  the  liver)  to  that  seen  in  the 
section  of  a  nutmeg.  In  its  most  marked  form  a  deep  red  congestion 
forms  patches  and  streaks,  which  occupy  the  central  parts  of  the  lobules, 
and  are  partially  surrounded  by  patches  of  a  greyish  or  dirty  white 
colour,  which  are  devoid  of  blood.    The  light-coloured  parts  may  be 

I  caused  either  by  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells,  which,  enlarging,  compress 
the  capillaries  and  expel  or  prevent  their  being  filled  with  blood ;  or 

I    it  may  be  due  to  an  increase  from  deposit  and  condensation  of  the 

'  Ghssonian  capsule  in  the  early  stage  of  that  morbid  condition  known 
as  cirrhosis.  It  is  a  morbid  state  in  which  the  capillaries  are  emptied 
by  compression  and  contraction  of  tissue,  or  in  which  they  have  undergone 

I  Atrophy. 

Symptoms. — With  excessive  secretion  of  bile,  the  patient  has  purging 
of  bilious  stools,  which  scald  the  anus.  There  is  slight  sickness  just 
before  the  bowels  act.  A  bitter  taste  is  felt  in  the  mouth,  and  the 
tongue  is  foul.  In  all  forms  of  enlargement  the  liver  bulges  on  account 
of  its  swollen  condition,  which  may  be  accompanied  by  uneasiness  on 

['  exploration,  or  of  weight  on  getting  into  the  erect  posture,  or  after 
meals  and  lying  on  the  left  side.    The  countenance  and  comjjlexion  may 

1  be  pale,  sallow,  or  dusky-livid.  The  tongue  will  be  found  coated,  the 
bowels  constipated,  the  appetite  defective,  and  there  may  be  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  headache.    The  pulse  is  slow,  compressible,  and  irregular, 

,  or  it  may  be  quick  and  feeble ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  symptoms 
are  obscure. 

I  Treatment. — A  restricted  and  judicious  diet  is  of  first  importance,  with 
abstinence  from  rich  dishes  and  fermented  liquors.  With  regard  to 
medicine,  Plummer's  pill  at  bedtime,  followed  by  Eochelle  salts  in  a  seidlitz 
powder,  or  Pidlna  water,  in  the  morning,  or  by  the  usual  black  draught, 
or  compound  mixture  of  senna,  or  by  such  saline  purgatives  as  sulphate  of 

.    soda  and  bitartrate  of  potash  (which  cause  a  drain  from  the  portal  system 

I  of  veins),  usually  give  relief.  A  purgative  dose  of  calomel,  especially  com- 
bined  with  compound  jalap  powder,  is  of  all  combinations  the  most  efficient 

I  in  diminishing  congestion  of  the  liver.  After  its  action  the  local  weight, 
the  pain,  the  fulness,  and  other  symptoms  subside  concurrently,  with 

I  copious  bilious  stools.  In  such  cases  it  seems  to  act  by  irritating  the 
upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  propelling  onwards  the  bile  as  fast  as 
it  flows  into  the  duodenum,  thus  preventing  its  reabsorption  (MuRCHI- 
son).  The  bilious  accumulations  thus  evacuated  constitute  the  "  bilious 
stools ; "  but  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  increased  biliary 
secretion  from  the  liver  itself.  An  active  aperient  ought  to  be  prescribed 
€very  second  or  third  day  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  the  action  of 
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the  calomel  arid  jalap  purgation  (Graves).  In  chronic  congestion  the 
external  use  of  iodine  ointment  sufficiently  diluted  is  of  service.  Dr. 
Graves  bears  testimony  to  the  value  of  setons  over  the  hei^atic  region. 
Two  leeches  every  second  day  to  the  verge  of  the  anus,  and  repeated  from 
ten  to  fifteen  times,  yield  excellent  results.  Nitro-muriatic  acid  is  a 
valuable  remedial  agent.  Poclophyllin,  in  small  repeated  doses,  best  relieves 
the  engorgement  and  torpor  of  the  liver  in  those  who  have  resided  long 
in  tropical  climates  (Gairdner).  It  may  not  act  for  ten,  twelve,  or  even 
twenty  hours,  when  the  purging  which  results  is  due  to  the  large  amount 
of  bile  passed  into  the  bowels.  It  stimulates  the  liver  to  increased  secre- 
tion. The  best  mode  of  administration  is  to  dissolve  podophyUin  in  spirits 
of  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  the  ounce,  and  combine  it  with 
essence  of  ginger,  in  the  proportion  of  3iss.  to  the  ounce.  A  teaspoonful  of 
this  mixture  in  a  wine-glass  of  water  every  night,  or  every  second  or  third 
night,  secures  all  the  advantages  of  podqyhyllin  without  the  disadvantages 
which  result  when  given  in  pills  (Dobell,  Brit.  Med.  Joiirn.,  May  24, 
1879).  Chloride  of  ammonium  is  especially  indicated  when  congestion  is 
the  prominent  condition.  It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  grs.  v.  to  xx. 
twice  or  thrice  a  day  after  food,  combined  either  with  acids  or  alkalies, 
according  to  the  special  indications  of  the  case.  The  skin  must  be  first 
induced  to  become  moist  and  perspirable  by  some  diaphoretic.  If  it  is 
hot  and  dry,  with  a  temperature  of  103°  or  104°  Fahr.,  a  sixteenth  of  a 
grain  of  tartar  emetic  should  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours  till 
diaphoresis  occurs  (Dr.  Wm.  Stewart,  Philadelphia  Med.  Times,  April, 
1878,  also  under  if (?pa^i<25).  When  coloured  deposits  are  present  in  the 
skin,  chlorate  of  potass  should  be  combined  with  the  chlmide  of  ammonium. 
Bensoate  of  soda  is  another  hepatic  stimulant  of  value  (Dr.  Dobell). 
Taraxicum  diminishes  abdominal  plethora: — 

Ilxt.  Tarax.,  gr.  xxxvi,;  Ext.  Aloes,  gr.  xii.;  Ext.  Acet.  Colchici;  Pulv.  ^ 
Ipecac,  rad.  aa.,  gr.  vi.;  misce.    Divide  in  pil.  xiL     Two  pills  every  night,  j 

An  electuary,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  sublimed  sidphur  and  the  : 
powdered  gum-resin  of  guaiacum,  will  be  found  useful  in  cases  where  the  | 
congestion  of  the  liver  is  associated  with  haemorrhoids.    When  dropsy  I 
prevails,  doses  of  the  diuretic  pill  of  hydrargyrum,  squills,  and  digitalis  (a  , 
grain  and  a  half  of  each  ingredient),  taken  night  and  morning,  are  j 
attended  with  benefit.    In  bilious  congestion  copious  draughts  of  hot  ' 
water  act  as  an  emetic,  diluting  the  bile,  and  if  some  saline  purgative  be 
added,  the  congestion  of  the  liver  will  be  relieved.    If  pain  prevails  over 
the  liver,  leeches  and  fomentations  are  indicated,  with  perfect  rest  in  the 
recumbent  position — the  diet  consisting  of  arrow-root,  sago,  milk  and 
Avater,  barley-water,  and  afterwards  beef-tea  when  convalescent. 


hepatitis. 

Latin  Eq.,  Hepatitis ;  French  Eq.,  mpatite ;  German  Eq.,  Leberentziin- 
dung — Syn.,  Hepatitis  ;  Italian  Eq.,  Epatitide. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  liver. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — Injuries  over  the  hepatic  region.  Over- 
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indulgence  in  highly  nitrogenous  food,  especially  in  alcoholic  beverages, 
combined  with  indolent  habits  and  deficient  exercise :  the  influence  of 
malaria,  of  residence  in  tropical  climates,  of  dysentery,  of  syphilis,  and  of 
the  causes  which  lead  to  lardaceous  disease  and  fatty  degeneration  (see 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  122  and  129):  the  action  of  extreme  heat  and  extreme  cold, 
or  sudden  chills  :  the  lesions  induced  by  parasites,  such  as  the  immature 
forms  of  the  echinococcus  {hydatid  or  the  cysticercus),  or  round  worms 
(ascarides)  ascending  the  bile-ducts  from  the  intestines  :  the  influence  of 
suppurative  phlebitis,  especially  amongst  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins  and  those 
in  communication  with  the  portal  system. 

(&.)  MorUd  Anatomy. — Inflammation  of  the  liver,  or  hepatitis,  occurs  in 
rarious  forms,  and  results  in  several  consequences: — (1.)  In  simple  or 
granular  induration,  which  has  a  clinical  history  of  its  o-\vn.  (2.)  In  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  softening  and  acute  atrophy  of  the  gland, 
associated  with  jaundice  and  febrile  phenomena  of  a  malignant  typhoid 
type  (Frerichs).  (3.)  A  form  of  inflammation  which  has  a  tendency  to 
result  in  suppuration,  especially  in  tropical  climates,  and  after  certain 
forms  of  dysentery,  which  is  described  under  the  name  of  suppurative, 
hepatitis  (Annesley,  Cambay,  Haspel,  Budd,  Morehead,  Maclean). 
The  inflammation  may  have  its  seat  in  the  fibrous  envelope  of  the  gland 
{perihepatitis),  or  in  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  (in  Glisson's  capsule) ;  or  it 
may  attack  chiefly  the  glandular  parenchyma,  the  portal  or  hepatic  veins, 
or  the  bile-ducts.  Inflammation  of  the  glandular  or  hepatic  parenchyma 
may  be  circumscribed,  leading  to  abscess  or  to  granular  contraction;  or  it 
may  be  diff'usely  extended  over  the  entire  organ,  ending  in  a  true  suppura- 
tive hepatitis;  and,  according  as  the  process  involves  all  the  anatomical 
elements  of  the  gland,  or  is  limited  to  the  matrix  between  the  lobules,  it 
may  give  rise  to  softening  and  abscess,  or  to  acute  yellow  atrophy,  or  to 
induration  or  cirrhotic  degeneration. 

Inflammation  of  the  Capside  of  the  Liver  {Perihepatitis)  and  of  Glisson's 
capside  is  rarely  accompanied  by  serious  derangements,  unless  the 
inflammation  extends  to  the  portal  or  hepatic  veins,  or  causes  obstruction 
of  the  larger  bile-ducts — events  of  rare  occurrence  (Frerichs).  It  may 
exist  alone  in  some  cases  of  syphilitic  infection;  but  on  examination  after 
death  it  is  most  frequently  found  associated  with  interstitial  hepatitis. 
Peritonitis,  disease  of  the  liver  itself,  or  inflammation  of  neighbouring 
structures,  such  as  pleurisy,  are  the  usual  causes  of  perihepatitis. 

I  Inflammation  of  the  Glandular  or  Hepiatic  Parenchyma  occurs  as  a  circum- 
scribed process  limited  to  isolated  patches,  or  it  is  difi"use,  extending  over 
the  entire  organ  in  a  more  or  less  uniform  manner.    The  former  variety 

!  leads  to  suppuration  and  the  formation  of  abscesses.  The  diS'use  form 
may  induce  rapid  destruction  of  the  glandular  elements,  with  softening 
and  atrophy  of  the  organ,  or  it  may  induce  induration  and  cirrhotic 
degeneration. 

1  In  the  primary  stage  of  the  acute  form  of  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  liver 
there  occur  patches  of  hypertemia,  while  the  peripheral  portions  of  the 
!  lobules  are  infiltrated  with  grey  matter;  and  a  juice  or  fluid  serum,  rich 
:  in  albumen,  flows  from  the  cut  surface  of  the  gland.  The  capsule  in  the 
;  vicinity  of  the  inflamed  part  is  rough  and  opaque.  Destruction  of  the 
'glandular  cells  results  in  all  cases;  but  whether  atrophy  of  the  gland 
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occurs  or  not  depends  upon  the  stage  at  which  the  disease  becomes  fatal, 
and  partly  upon  the  condition  of  the  liver  at  the  commencement  of  the 
process  of  infiltration.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  similar  condition 
of  the  kidneys  and  spleen,  -when  large  quantities  of  albumen  pass  off  in 
the  urine,  and  the  spleen  is  in  a  state  of  acute  tumefaction.  How  far  the 
affection  is  one  originally  of  the  hepatic  cells,  or  whether  the  process  starts 
from  the  interstitial  tissue  (to  which  the  disintegration  of  the  liver  cells  is 
secondary),  are  points  not  quite  decided.  In  the  former  case,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  hepatic  cells  being  mainly  affected  consists  in  their  large  size 
and  swollen  condition,  from  turgescence  with  albuminous  material.  Subse- 
quently the  cells  disintegrate,  and  with  them  the  general  parenchyma  ol 
the  inflamed  part,  leaving  a  cavity  filled  with  the  disintegrated  elements 
of  the  tissue.  The  most  important  post-mortem  changes  to  be  seen  in  such 
livers  are  softened  portions,  having  an  irregular  form,  of  a  pale  yellow  or 
reddish-brown  colour.  The  outline  of  the  lobules  are  obliterated,  while 
they  are  distinct  in  the  firmer  portions.  The  secreting  cells  of  these  parts 
are  everywhere  destroyed,  and  their  place  supplied  by  numerous  oil- 
globules,  granules,  and  particles  of  colouring  matter.  Sometimes  the 
softening  follows  the  ramifications  of  the  portal  vein,  and  the  hepatic  cells 
in  the  softened  parts  are  destroyed,  being  converted  into  a  granular  debris, 
oil-globules,  and  pigment-molecules.  In  the  former  portions  the  entire 
cells  are  loaded  with  fine  granules.  The  gall-bladder,  when  treated  with 
chloroform,  fails  to  yield  pigment.  Tyrosine  crystals  are  formed  on  the 
cut  surface  of  such  livers  after  some  hours'  exposure  to  dry  air;  and 
chemical  analysis  of  the  parenchyma  yields  large  quantities  of  leucine  and 
tyrosine.  The  symptoms  of  this  form  of  inflammation  are  included  in  the 
account  of  acute  or  ycllmo  atrophy  of  the  liver,  which  will  be  given  subse- 
quently. 

The  Symptoms  of  perihepatitis  are,  superficial  tenderness  of  the  hepatic 
region  on  pressure,  motion,  or  deep  inspiration,  without  any  change  in  the 
volume  or  situation  of  the  organ.  Jaundice,  as  a  rule,  is  absent;  and 
febrile  phenomena  may  not  attract  attention.  WTien  the  liver  itself  is 
acutely  inflamed,  a  sensation  of  weight  is  experienced  in  the  region,  with 
obscure  sensations  of  pain  about  the  right  shoulder  and  scapula.  Throb- 
bing may  also  be  experienced;  and  distress  is  increased  by  coughing  or 
movements.  The  liver  may  be  increased  in  bulk.  Repeated  chills  or 
rigors  may  indicate  suppuration,  followed  by  much  sweating,  prostration, 
and  emaciation,  typhoid  symptoms,  and  death. 

Treatment. — Tartar  emetic,  in  one-eighth  or  one-fourth  grain  doses  every 
two  or  three  hours,  is  of  service  in  the  acute  parenchymatous  inflammation, 
if  given  sufliciently  early — i.e.,  within  the  first  three  days,  when  there  is 
much  vascular  excitement,  and  a  full  bounding,  unyielding  pulse,  with  a 
dry  hot  skin  and  scanty  urine.  Tincture  oj  aconite  may  be  similarly  used. 
General  blood-letting  is  not  to  be  adopted.  Local  depletion  by  leeches 
over  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  also  round  the  anus,  so  as  more  directly 
to  unload  the  portal  system,  must  be  at  once  resorted  to  in  acute  cases, 
followed  by  fomentations  and  large  linseed  meal  poultices,  made  as  light 
and  soft  as  possible,  over  the  hepatic  region.  Mustard  may  be  added  to 
them,  or  laudanum  may  be  sprinkled  over  their  surface.  Saline  purgation 
and  alkalies,  with  or  without  colchicum,  are  also  to  be  freely  administered. 
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Some  cases  may  be  best  treated  by  ipecacuanha,  as  in  dysenteiy.  In  the 
early  stage  of  acute  primary  hepatitis,  should  there  be  no  diarrhoea,  a  mild 
purgative  should  be  given  at  the  commencement,  to  be  followed  by  some 
mild  diaphoretic,  such  as  two  drachms  of  the  liquor  cmmonice  acetaiis,  with 
five  minims  of  the  tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  every  half  hour.  After  the  skin 
has  been  thus  made  perspirable,  the  administration  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
should  be  at  once  commenced  in  20  grain  doses  twice  or  thrice  daily,  care- 
fully noting  its  effects,  after  the  manner  advocated  by  Surgeon-Major  Dr. 
Wilham  Stewart  (^Madras  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  1872,  and 
Indian  Medical  Gazette;  Philadelphia  Med.  Times,  April  13,  1878).  Dr. 
Stewart  had  previously  (1870)  published  a  pamphlet  at  Eangoon,  in  which 
he  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  in  India  to  the  chloride  of  ammonium 
which  has  since  obtained  a  great  and  well-deserved  reputation  in  India 
and  other  tropical  countries  for  the  treatment  of  hepatic  congestion;  and 
it  has  been  found  of  great  use  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  India 
(MURCHISON,  Clin.  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  2nd  Edition,  1877,  pp. 
136  and  624).  About  fifteen  minutes  after  the  first  dose  a  sensation  of 
warmth  is  experienced  in  the  epigastrium,  which  gradually  pervades  the 
abdomen  and  becomes  diffused  over  the  entire  cutaneous  surface.  The 
patient  may  feel  "light-headed,"  and  at  times  drowsy,  and  the  acute  pain 
is  either  removed  or  limited  to  some  fixed  point.  A  free  and  equable 
■perspiration  takes  place  over  the  entire  surface  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  with  each  dose  similar  effects  will  occur.  Other  phenomena 
may  occur  which  the  patient  and  physician  must  be  prepared  for — namely, 
symptoms  referable  to  the  liver  or  related  parts,  and  variously  described 
as  a  "shock,"  or  succession  of  "shocks,"  in  the  hepatic  region,  "as  some- 
thing giving  way,"  a  "pricking  sensation,"  a  "pulling,"  "clawing,"  "work- 
ing" or  "gnawing"  sensation.  Fomentations  or  bran  poultices  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  seat  of  pain.  The  diet  is  to  be  limited  to  arrow-root,  sago, 
and  barley  flour  made  with  milk,  and  barley  water  may  be  taken  freely. 
Beef-tea,  may  be  added  during  convalescence.  If  liver  enlargement  continue 
on  cessation  of  the  physiological  action  of  the  drug,  with  feeling  of  stiff- 
ness, weight,  or  uneasiness,  it  may  continue  to  be  given  in  smaller  doses 
{gr.  V.  to  X.)  thrice  daily.  The  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed,  and  in  the 
recumbent  position.  Alcoholic  stimulants,  fermented  drinks,  and  solid 
food  must  be  absolutely  forbidden,  and  the  diet  restricted  to  the  fari- 
naceous food  already  mentioned.  Hot  turpentine  eptithems  are  beneficial. 
Iodide  of  potassium,  in  combination  with  taraxacum,  is  of  service  in  the 
chronic  forms  of  hepatitis. 


ABSCESS  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Latin       Ah.<cessus;  French  Eq.,  Ahchs;  German  Eq.,  Abscess; 
Italian  Eq.,  Ascesso. 

Definition. — Suppurative  inflammation,  ending  in  a  circumscribed  collection 
of  pus,  or  in  several  separate  abscesses. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — Abscess  of  the  liver  is  rare  in  temperate 
climates.     It  has  been  caused  by — (1.)  Contusions  or  wounds ;  (2.) 
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Metastatic  or  pycemic  inflammation,  as  of  the  portal  vein,  the  irritation  of 
veins  from  disease  about  the  rectum — e.g.,  fistula  in  ano,  and  after  opera- 
tions for  hfemorrhoids.  (3.)  Inflammation  and  ulcerative  processes  in  the 
gastro-intestinal  canal,  as  in  dysentery.  Combined  statistics  show  the 
occurrence  of  liver  abscess  once  in  every  five  and  a  half  deaths  from 
dysentery  (J.  J.  Woodward;  see  p.  854,  ante).  (4.)  Inflammation  and 
ulceration  of  the  stomach,  gall-bladder,  or  gall-ducts,  or  direct  irritation  in 
some  part  of  the  liver,  as  from  suppurating  hydatid  cysts. 

(h)  Morbid  Anatomy. — Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  liver  is  limited  to 
one  or  to  several  isolated  portions;  and,  with  the  exception  of  congestive 
turgidness  of  the  contiguous  texture,  the  remaining  portions  of  gland- 
tissue  are  rarely  implicated.  On  making  sections  of  a  liver  in  this  condi- 
tion, in  which  suppurating  foci  are  in  various  stages  of  pus  formation,  it 
is  usual  to  find  discoloured,  yellowish,  or  variously  colour-marked  spots, 
all  more  or  less  soft,  and  set  in  a  hypersemic  portion,  from  which  it  is 
fair  to  infer  that  such  portions  present  the  early  or  commencing  stage  of 
suppurative  hepatitis.  A  microscopic  examination  of  such  spots  shows 
the  hepatic  cells  cloudy  or  granular,  and  lying  in  a  granular  material.  A 
finely  granular  detritus  at  last  takes  the  place  of  the  cells,  which  are  thus 
gradually  destroyed.  Sometimes  the  abscess-cavity  is  inclosed  by  a  cyst, 
or  surrounded  by  disintegrated  discoloured  parenchyma;  or  there  is  no 
defined  boundary,  but  the  inflammatory  process  extends  till  several  conti- 
guous foci,  or  inflamed  and  suppurating  portions,  unite  into  one  large 
lesion,  or  till  the  pus  finds  an  outlet.  The  pus  is  rarely  passed  into  the 
abdominal  cavity.  Adhesive  inflammation  of  the  capsule  covering  the 
abscess  almost  invariably  occurs,  so  that  attachments  form  to  the  abdo- 
minal walls  and  adjoining  organs.  If  the  abscess  bursts  into  the  abdo- 
minal cavity,  the  result  is  fatal  peritonitis.  The  abscess  may  perforate 
the  thoracic  or  abdominal  wall  superjacent  to  the  liver,  and  open  directly 
outwards.  The  locality  for  such  spontaneous  opening  is  usually  the  space 
below  the  ensiform  cartilage.  The  pus  may  also  discharge  into  the  pelvic, 
inguinal,  or  sacral  regions,  close  to  the  spine.  Sometimes  the  abscess 
tends,  in  an  upward  direction,  to  penetrate  the  diaphragm,  when  it  gener-  j 
ally  empties  itself  into  the  right  jileural  cavity;  but  more  often  forces  its  i 
way  into  the  substance  of  an  adherent  right  lung,  by  a  distinct  suppurative 
process,  and  in  favourable  cases  passes  by  a  free  opening  into  a  bronchus, 
whence  it  is  discharged.  The  stomach,  the  duodenum,  and  the  colon  are 
the  principal  abdominal  organs  into  which  abscesses  of  the  liver  otherwise 
discharge  themselves.  The  hepatic  abscesses  are  sometimes  superficial,  i 
but  more  frequently  deep-seated,  and  maybe  developed  in  any  part  of 
the  gland;  although  they  are  most  frequently  found  in  the  posterior  ; 
portion  of  the  riglit  lobe.  In  size  and  in  number  they  vary  greatly.  : 
They  tend  to  point  or  empty  themselves  in  the  following  directions,  | 
stated  in  the  order  of  their  relative  frequency: — (1.)  Through  the  lungs 
(from  10  to  30  per  cent.);  (2.)  through  into  the  peritoneum,  the_ stomach, 
or  some  part  of  the  intestinal  tract  (nearly  the  same  proportion);  (3.) 
through  the  external  integuments  (in  the  minority  of  cases). 

Symptoms. — Fever,  rigors,  headache,  and  delirium  are  not  uncommon 
as  early  phenomena  of  suppurative  inflammation ;  but  there  may  ^®  "j^ 
symptoms  pointing  to  disease  of  the  liver,  and  the  difiiculties  which 
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embarrass  the  diagnosis  of  suppurative  hepatitis  cannot  he  overrated.  In 
13  per  cent,  the  disease  runs  a  perfectly  latent  course,  and  in  only  8  per 
cent,  are  symptoms  at  all  well  marked  (Louis).    In  most  cases  a  correct 
diagnosis  will  only  be  arrived  at  by  not  relying  upon  individual  symptoms; 
but  by  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  mode  of  origin  and  entire 
clinical  history  of  the  case,  and  after  excluding  the  diseases  of  the  liver 
and  the  neighbouring  parts  which  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  hepatitis.     Practically  the  symptoms  denote  either— (1.)  A 
superficial  and  adhesive  inflammation  of  the  organ ;  or,  (2.)  a  deep-seated 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  liver.     The  most 
prominent  symptoms,  of  hepatitis  are,  however,  some  tumefaction,  pain,  or 
ameasiness  of  the  liver,  or  of  the  adjoining  parts,  as  the  thorax,  abdomen, 
or  right  shoulder ;  an  affection  of  the  bowels,  as  diarrhoea  or  dysentery ; 
and  lastly,  pyrexia  in  a  continued,  remittent,  or  intermittent  form — the 
presence  of  the  malaria  cachexia.    Tenderness  on  firm  pressure  is  more 
rarely  absent  than  pain.    When  pain  is  present  it  may  be  acute,  or  dull 
and  heavy.    Acute  pain  characterises  small  multiple  abscesses ;  dull  and 
heavy  pain,  large  single  ones  (Murchison).    It  is  aggravated  by  lying  on 
the  right  side,  apparently  from  the  greater  weight  pressing  on  the  liver ; 
or,  the  pain  is  felt  most  acutely  on  turning  on  the  left  side,  probably  from 
adhesions  being  dragged  on,  which  have  formed  to  the  ribs.    In  general, 
the  easiest  position  is  on  the  back,  or  a  little  over  to  the  left  side ;  and 
towards  the  termination  of  the  disease  the  patient  may  be  seen  lying  in  a 
position  which  he  had  previously  declared  himself  unable  to  assume.  As 
the  disease  advances,  the  pulse  becomes  frequent  and  hard,  the  skin  hot, 
dry,  and  constricted,  while  pain,  with  a  short  dry  cough,  and  dyspnoea 
increase.    Gradual  enlargement  of  the  organ  from  day  to  day  can  often 
be  made  out  (Martin).    Where  the  abscesses  are  small,  acute  hepatitis 
I  may  exist  without  pyrexia.    Some  fever,  however,  is  commonly  present, 
[I  and  in  general  it  commences  with  shivering  vomiting,  and  purging — 
l|  symptoms  which  gradually  diminish  in  a  day  or  two,  leaving  the  patient 
I  comparatively  free  from  fever,  and  the  pulse  nearly  natural.  These 
I  paroxysms  occur  at  intervals,  sometimes  returning  as  regularly  as  those  of 
intermittent  or  of  remittent  fever ;  at  other  times  the  periods  are  less 
I  marked,  the  chief  symptoms  being  rigors  occurring  at  irregular  intervals, 
1  frequent  pulse,  and  sweats,  the  latter  chiefly  occurring  in  the  night,  and 
I  so  copious  as  in  some  instances  to  pour  off  the  body  of  the  patient.  Cases 
I  of  general  suppurative  inflammation  are  insidious  in  approach,  and  the 
'  destruction  of  the  substance  of  the  liver  proceeds  silently  and  rapidly. 
The  existence  of  the  disease  is  often  not  known  till  severe  structural 
changes  in  the  organ  manifest  themselves,  and  then  they  run  a  rapid  and 
[  often  fatal  course.    This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  inflammation  is 
induced  by  the  combined  effects  of  extreme  heat  and  malaria.  The 
'  miasmatic  affection  of  the  blood,  from  deranged  mucous  surfaces,  and  from 
contaminated   matters   brought   by  the   splenic   vein,  contributes  to 
hypersemia  of  the  liver,  which  may  remain  unnoticed  till  extensive 
inflammation  develops  itself.    A  burning  sensation  with  a  mottled  appear- 
ance of  the  skin  of  the  hands  and  feet ;  an  irritable  temper ;  a  capricious 
appetite;  langour  and  persistent  feverishness ;   frequent,  settled,  and 
increasing  pains  in  the  shoulder  and  back,  are  pathognomonic  signs  of 
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suppurative  inflammation  going  on  in  the  liver.  The  fever  may  be  from 
time  to  time  of  a  continued  or  intermittent  type,  and  the  patient  emaciates 
sloivly,  becoming  sad  and  desponding.  The  face,  pale  and  cachectic,  has  a 
patched  or  blotchy  appearance.  Sometimes  there  is  jaundice,  followed 
by  anasarca  and  ascites, — from  compression  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
portal  vein — intestinal  catarrh,  bilious  diarrhoea,  haemorrhage  from  the 
bowels,  and  dysentery.  Icterus  is  by  no  means  a  constant  symptom  of 
abscess.  It  is  absent  in  the  majority  of  cases  (Lowe).  As  in  phthisis, 
the  "  cheerful  hope  "  may  illumine  every  hour  the  patient  has  to  hve.  In 
other  cases  depression  amounts  to  despondency,  with  restlessness  and 
want  of  sleep.  At  last  delirium  may  obliterate  the  past,  and  throw  a 
veil  over  the  future,  till  the  patient  dies.  In  the  midst  of  these  symptoms 
perhaps  an  abscess  points ;  and  the  pus  may  have  formed  in  the  absence 
of  rigors  usually  indicative  of  its  formation.  The  patient  becomes 
liectic,  his  pulse  rapid,  he  is  covered  with  a  copious  and  clammy  sweat, 
and  his  life  in  a  great  measure  depends  on  the  part  where  the  abscess 
points. 

Diagnosis. — Hepatic  abscesses  are  especially  difficult  of  diagnosis  when 
complicated  with  right  basic  pneumonia ;  or  where  there  is  a  large  central 
abscess  not  pointing  in  any  direction;  otherwise  the  subject  of  diagnosis 
is  fully  set  forth  in  the  symptoms  already  given. 

Treatment. — The  abstraction  of  blood  is  most  efficiently  accomplished 
by  leeches  round  the  anus.  They  act  more  directly  on  the  portal  circula- 
tion than  over  the  hepatic  region.  When  congestion  is  known  to  exist, 
leeches  may  be  a2)plied  with  benefit,  combined  with  purgative  salines,  such 
as  sulphate  of  soda  or  Eochelle  salts,  and  antimony  as  a  diaphoretic,  to  be 
followed  by  chloride  of  ammonium.  Hot  fomentations  applied  to  the  region 
of  the  liver  are  of  great  service,  and  the  diet  should  be  as  limited  as  is 
consistent  simply  with  the  maintenance  of  life,  as  long  as  acute  symptoms 
exist.  Mercuri/  should  not  be  given,  except  as  an  occasional  purgative, 
when  the  local  inflammation  is  subdued,  and  purgatives  are  only  then  of 
use  when  the  intestinal  functions  are  sluggish.  It  is  still  a  question 
whether  or  not  an  artificial  opening  ought  to  be  made,'  in  the  absence  of 
fluctuation  to  justify  the  operation.  "  In  any  cases  the  opening  of  a  liver 
abscess  is  a  critical  proceeding ;  but  it  should  be  resorted  to  whenever  the 
symptoms  give  assurance  that  matter  has  formed,  whenever  there  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  getting  at  the  matter,  and  when  operative  proceed- 
ings are  not  so  dangerous  as  to  be  prohibitory,  for  it  is  very  desirable  to 
anticipate  spontaneous  opening  by  any  of  the  usual  channels,  as  all  are 
dangerous.  Into  the  peritoneum,  pleura,  or  pericardium,  the  result  is  of 
necessity  almost  always  fatal;  while  even  into  the  lung,  stomach,  or  bowel, 
the  danger  is  often  great;  and  though  followed  by  temporary  amelioration, 
may  end  in  exhausting  disease  or  purulent  contamination  of  the  whole 
-system  "  (Sir  JoseI'H  Fayrer).  Professor  Lister's  antiseptic  method  of 
procedure  appears  to  me  the  one  which  ought  to  be  adopted  in  opening 
Jill  hepatic  abscesses. 

"  "When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  matter  has  formed,  although  the 
physical  signs  of  it  may  not  be  clear,  attention  should  be  directed  care- 
fully to  the  evacuations,  especially  if  there  be  diarrhoea,  as  the  abscess 
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may  open  into  the  bowel.  This  is  the  probable  explanation  of  recovery  in 
cases  where  it  has  been  thought  that  the  abscess  had  either  never  really 
formed,  or  that  it  had  undergone  absorption.  When  opening  occurs 
through  the  lung  or  stomach  the  symptoms  are  unmistakable.  "When 
abscess  has  formed,  the  object  is  to  favour  its  evacuation,  to  support  the. 
strength,  and  to  allay  irritation.  Much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
exploring  for  liver  abscess,  and  in  certain  cases,  where  doubt  exists,  the 
proceeding  is  justifiable,  using  a  small  canula  and  aspirator,  when  there 
is  enlargement,  tenderness  on  pressure,  which  causes  nausea  and  disturb- 
ance of  the  heart's  action,  such  as  palpitation  or  sickness,  especially  if 
there  have  been  any  chills,  inci-ease  of  temperature,  or  sweats.  In  the 
STent  of  matter  being  detected  at  a  considerable  depth,  it  may  in  some 
cases  be  aspirated;  but  it  may  happen  that,  on  account  of  its  thickness 
and  the  presence  of  flakes  of  lymph,  pus  will  not  pass  through  the  small 
canula,  and  no  satisfactory  result  is  obtained ;  but  if  there  be  any 
marked  probability  of  its  presence,  a  large  canula  may  be  used  and  left 
in  after  if  pus  is  found,  the  most  careful  antiseptic  precautions  being 
observed  in  the  subsequent  dressings.  Whenever  the  matter  lies 
moderately  near  the  surface,  even  though  a  certain  amount  of  liver-tissue 
intervene,  a  free  incision  is  best — hajmorrhage,  should  it  occur,  soon 
ceases,  and  there  is  much  better  prospect  of  a  free  drain  afterwards.  A 
large  canula  may  in  some  cases  be  preferable.  It  would  signify  little 
which  were  selected,  provided  antiseptic  precautions  be  carefully  observed, 
and  the  exit  be  free.  In  the  event  of  exploration  detecting  matter  deep- 
seated,  but  under  much  liver  substance,  the  canula  is  preferable  to  the 
knife,  used  with  the  aspirator,  though  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
exhaust  too  rapidly,  or  with  too  great  force,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  liver 
tissue  surrounding  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  and  causing  haemorrhage'' 
(Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  Lancet,  May  8,  1880,  p.  709).  "Cases  of  doubtful 
liver-abscesses  present  symptoms  varying  in  every  degree  ;  at  the  one 
extreme  cases  of  general  cachexia,  with  irregular  slight  febrile  attacks, 
exhibit  symptoms  as  frequently  attributable  to  deranged  stomach,  or 
bowels,  or  lungs  only,  as  to  the  liver  itself;  while  at  the  other,  slight 
general  enlargement  of  the  organ  would  be  found  associated  with  that 
peculiar  form  of  '  tenderness '  in  which  pressure  over  the  organ  prodiTced 
an  indescribable  sensation,  inducing  either  faintness,  hurried  respiration, 
palpitation,  or  nausea  with  retching,  or  all  of  these  at  once.  In  all  this 
large  class  of  cases  it  was  the  custom  of  Professor  W.  S.  Palmer,  of 
Calcutta,  to  plunge  a  long  trocar  and  canula,  of  small  diameter,  into  any 
or  all  parts  of  the  livei',  through  a  valvular  opening,  examining  on  the 
spot  the  small  quantity  of  extracted  matter  for  pus  globules.  It  was- 
only  in  exceptional  cases  that  any  signs  of  pus  could  be  detected.  When 
it  was  so  detected  the  puncture  was  generally  followed  by  slight  inflam- 
matory action  at  the  seat  of  puncture,  which  probably  ended  in  adhesion 
of  the  organ  to  the  parietes,  and  so  facilitated  the  future  opening  of  tlie 
abscess.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  no  pus  was  found,  a  good  deal  of 
anxiety  was  felt  in  the  earlier  cases,  lest  the  punctiire  should  be  followed 
by  any  evil  results.  Such  moments  of  anxiety  soon  ceased  to  recur,  for 
it  very  rarely  happened  that  the  patient  did  not  express  himself  the  next 
day  as  feeling  very  much  relieved ;  and  in  no  case  did  any  bad  conse- 
quences res>ilt  from  such  punctures.  The  relief  was  frequently  only 
temporary,  in  which  case  a  second,  a  third,  or  a  fourth  puncture  was. 
made  at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  days.  In  some,  however,  one  puncture 
sufficed  to  cure"  (^Lancet,  May  8,  1880,  p.  709). 
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To  prevent  the  entrance  of  pus  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  following 
method  has  been  recommended  by  Begin  and  Eecamier : — (1.)  Being 
•decided  as  to  the  limits  of  the  abscess,  the  patient  is  (2.)  laid  on  his  back, 
•with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  bent  forward  and  the  thighs  flexed  upon 
the  abdomen ;  (3.)  an  incision  from  two  to  three  inches  long  is  to  be 
made  over  the  abscess,  dividing  the  skin,  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue, 
the  muscles,  and  the  aponeurosis ;  (4.)  the  peritoneum  is  then  laid  open, 
as  in  operating  for  hernia,  by  slitting  it  up  on  a  grooved  director  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  primary  incision ;  (5.)  the  wound  is  then  to  be  dressed 
with  charpie,  and  to  remain  untouched  for  three  days ;  (6.)  at  the  end  of 
three  days  the  dressing  is  to  be  removed,  when  the  capsule  of  the  liver 
will  be  found  to  have  contracted  adhesions  to  the  margins  of  the  wound 
so  firm  that  the  abscess  may  be  opened  without  the  danger  of  pus  passing 
into  the  abdomen.  The  following  expedient  may  indicate  whether  the 
liver  adheres  to  the  abdominal  parietes  or  not.  When  the  liver  is  large, 
and  the  abdominal  parietes  are  thin,  it  may  be  made  out  "  by  feeling  the 
edge  of  the  liver,  or  some  prominent  part  of  its  surface,  and  marking  the 
place  of  this  with  a  pen  on  the  surface  of  the  belly.  If  the  liver  be 
adherent  to  the  abdominal  parietes,  the  line  or  spot  so  marked  will 
correspond  to  the  edge  or  prominence  of  the  liver  in  all  positions  of  the 
body.  If  it  be  not  adherent,  the  liver  will  slide  along  the  wall  of  the 
belly  when  the  patient  draws  a  deep  breath,  or  changes  his  posture — the 
liver  will  fall,  for  example,  towards  the  left  side  when  he  turns  from  his  « 
back  over  to  that  side,  and  the  line  or  spot  will  no  longer  correspond  to  1 
the  edge  or  prominence  in  question  (Budd,  op.  cit.,  p.  122).  ' 

An  interesting  case  of  hepatic  abscess  is  related  by  Sir  Henry  Cooper, 
of  Hull,  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  May  23,  1863.  He  justly 
takes  exception  to  the  method  of  B(5gin  and  Eecamier,  because  ifc  may 
provoke  the  very  danger  it  is  desirable  to  avoid.  In  all  cases  in  which 
suppuration  has  extended  so  near  the  surface  as  to  give  the  sense  of 
fluctuation,  irritation  and  adhesion  of  contiguous  surfaces  have  taken  place. 
The  process  also  interposes  a  serious  delay  at  a  critical  period.  He 
advocates  a  direct  opening  into  the  abscess,  ivheii  there  is  reasoroable  ground 
for  believing  that  an  external  outlet  for  the  matter  is  the  direction  taken,  by  tht 
abscess.  Peritoneal  connections  are  sure  then  to  have  taken  placet  I 
Tenderness  of  the  tumor  is  the  most  satisfactory  indication  for  the  | 
operation,  and  a  hardened  base  of  efi"used  lymph  a  certain  confirmation. 
Delay  exposes  the  patient  to  the  risk  of  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the  abscess 
by  coughing,  sneezing,  or  the  like,  and  to  the  laceration  of  any  adhesions 
which  may  have  formed ;  or  it  allows  him  to  perish  unrelieved  from  con- 
stitutional irritation  and  consequent  exhaustion.  A  middle  course  was  i 
devised  and  carried  out  by  Dr.  Graves,  in  the  Meath  Hospital,  in  a  robust 
man.  External  elevation,  hardness,  and  pain,  eventually  confined  to  one 
spot  in  the  right  hypochondrium  (after  acute  inflammation  of  the  liver), 
left  no  doubt  of  the  formation  of  an  abscess.  Hardness  was  followed  by 
deep-seated  softness,  yet  no  tendency  was  shown  by  the  abscess  to  point 
outwards.  The  swelling  remained  stationary,  and  the  integument  of 
natural  colour ;  but  the  general  strength  began  to  fail,  and  it  became  an 
important  question  whether  the  abscess  should  be  opened.  It 
objected— (1.)  That  the  external  tumor  was  diff"use;  (2.)  that  the  exact 
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site  of  the  abscess  was  uncertain;  (3.)  that  failure  to  evacuate  its  contents 
might  prove  detrimental.  A  decision  was  therefore  given  against  opera- 
tion by  the  surgeons  of  the  Meath  Hospital.  Under  these  circumstances 
Dr.  Graves  remembered  that  he  had  seen  cases  where  an  incision  made 
over  a  deep-seated  abscess  had  failed  to  give  vent  to  the  matter  in  the 
first  instance ;  yet  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  pus  found  its  way  to 
the  incision,  and  burst  through  it.  He  therefore  proposed  that  an  incision 
a,bout  four  inches  long  should  be  made  exactly  over  the  centre  of  th& 
tumor — that  it  should  be  carried  through  a  considerable  depth  of  muscle, 
and,  if  possible,  be  continued  to  within  about  one  or  two  lines  of  the  peritoneum. 
This  incision  was  then  to  be  plugged  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  wound 
with  lint,  and  thus  kept  open,  in  the  hope  that  pus  might  tend  towards 
the  incision,  and  finally  burst  through  it.  Such  an  operation  was  done. 
The  abdominal  muscles  were  found  of  considerable  thickness,  and  healthy; 
and  although  the  incision  was  very  deep,  yet  the  situation  of  the  hepatic 
abscess  was  not  felt  more  distinctly.  It  now  became  evident  that  no 
prudent  surgeon  would  have  persevered  in  an  attempt  to  open  directly 
into  it.  A  result  was  therefore  waited  for.  In  two  days  the  jDatient 
sneezed,  when  purulent  matter  in  very  large  quantity  burst  through  the 
wound.  It  appeared  that  the  incision  had  not  been  made  exactly  over 
the  abscess,  but  rather  to  one  side  of  it ;  for  the  matter  did  not  come 
from  the  bottom,  but  from  the  side  of  the  wound ;  and  pressure  on  the 
liver  on  that  side  caused  matter  to  flow  out  in  abundance  through 
that  part  of  the  wound  which  communicated  laterally  with  the  abscess. 
Had  the  original  incision  been  continued,  it  might  have  failed  to  open 
into  the  abscess  (Dublin  Hosp.  Report,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  40). 

After  the  abscess  has  opened,  strict  rest  must  be  enjoined ;  and  some- 
times the  cavity  is  very  long  in  closing  up.    It  must  be  kept  from  putre- 
factive changes  by  antiseptic  dressings.    Convalescence  is  always  tedious ; 
and  sometimes  cicatrisation  is  imperfect,  continuing  to  discharge  pus  at 
intervals  for  years  (Frerichs).    It  has  been  argued,  as  already  indicated 
j  in  the  experience  of  Dr.  Palmer  of  Calcutta,  that  our  efforts  should  be 
j  directed  to  detecting  by  acupuncture  the  seat  of  an  abscess,  and  evacuat- 
ing it  as  soon  as  possible;  and  that  this  method  of  exploration  or  of 
"prospecting  the  liver,"  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  symptoms 
present  themselves  indicating  the  possibility  of  abscess.     It  has  been 
argued  that  because  some  cases  have  recovered  after  such  a  method  of 
1  finding  and  evacuating  an  abscess,  it  is  a  practice  which  should  be  made 
the  rule,  in  place  of  waiting  for  some  indications  that  pus  has  even  formed 
in  the  liver  (Murray,  Cameron).    The  recommendations  to  the  plan  are 
not  yet  based  on  statistical  records,  and  rest  upon  the  opinions  or 
|i  impressions  of  two  or  three  individual  men.    Certain  it  is  that  the  plan 
i  recommended  is  opposed  to  the  well-established  principles  upon  which 
I  surgical  interference  rests,  and  is  opposed  to  all  that  is  known  regarding 
I  the  pathology  of  hepatic  abscess,  as  set  forth  in  the  carefully  recorded 
I  facts  of  Waring,  Martin,  Morehead,  Frerichs,  Budd,  Maclean,  and  Lowe. 
I  It  is  also  stated  by  Dr.  Cameron  (the  latest  exponent  of  this  method  of 
puncture),  that  in  cases  of  hepatic  enlargement,  where  the  trocar  has 
'been  used  more  than  once  in  an  unsuccessful  search  for  an  abscess,  the 
operation  was  followed  by  the  speedy  absorption  of  an  enlargement  of 
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the  liver,  which  had  resisted  all  the  routine  methods  of  bringing  about  its 
dispersion ;  and  that  this  is  a  native  mode  of  dispersing  hepatic  and  even 
splenic  enlargements  in  India  {Lancet,  August  8,  18G3,  p.  169).  Puncturing 
farts,  or  acupuncture  with  a  very  fine  needle,  is  a  surgical  operation  said 
to  be  much  in  use  amongst  the  native  Chinese  and  Japanese  hakims.  But 
accurate  information  regarding  the  results  of  such  operations  are  not  on 
record.  It  should  be  remembered,  in  dealing  with  large  livers  or  probable 
hepatic  abscess,  that  an  hepatic  abscess  always  begins  from  multiple  foci 
(Rgkitansky).  AVe  must  still  look  to  physicians  of  large  Indian 
experience  for  information  on  this  important  subject ;  while  the  antiseptic 
method  of  Lister  warrants  operative  interference  noAv  which  could  not 
have  been  carried  out  with  safety  before. 

The  time  which  elapses  after  opening  an  abscess  till  the  patient'.^ 
recovery  is  generally  from  one  to  two  months.  When  convalescence  is 
established,  the  functions  of  the  liver  remain  torpid,  and  its  substance 
often  indurated ;  subsequently,  also,  the  spleen  may  be  enlarged.  In 
such  a  state  Sir  Ranald  Martin  recommends  the  use  of  nitro-muriatic  acid 
baths.  They  promote  the  depurative  functions  of  the  liver,  kidneys, 
bowels,  and  skin. 

"  The  form  and  manner  of  preparing  and  using  the  acid  bath  are  as 
follow  : — Take  of  hydrochloric  acid  three  parts  ;  nitric  acid,  two  parts ; 
mix  the  two  acids  carefully  and  slowly,  so  as  to  avoid  evolution  of  heat ; 
and  having  waited  for  twenty  minutes,  add  of  distilled  water  five  parts, 
and  mix  the  whole  carefully.  For  a  general  bath  in  which  to  immerse  the 
whole  body: — Pour  into  the  bath  about  five  pailfuls  of  cold  water;  add 
two  quart  bottles,  containing  sixty-four  fluid  ounces  of  the  dilute  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  prepared  as  above,  and  then  suflScient  boiling  water  to  raise 
the  temperature  to  96°  or  98°.  The  body  is  to  be  quickly  and  thoroughly 
dried  with  warm  towels ;  and  afterwards  the  patient  must  I'etire  to  a 
well-aired  and  warm  bed.  The  use  of  the  bath  is  only  to  be  discontinued 
when  tenderness  of  the  gums  or  general  malaise  occur;  and  cuticular 
irritation  from  the  acid  is  to  be  avoided  by  diminishing  its  strength. 
Iron  and  other  forms  of  tonic  remedies  may  also  be  administered  at  the 
same  time,  as  well  as  opiates,"  (Martin,  On  Climate,  p.  5G4,  et  se(].) 


CIRRHOSIS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Cirrhosis;  French  Eq.,  Cirrhosc ;  German  Eq.,  Cirrhosis; 
Italian  Eq.,  Cirrosi. 

Definition. — Interstitial  inflammation,  with  increase  of  the  connective-tissue 
and  its  subsequent  contraction,  leading  to  other  alterations  and  results. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — The  chief  cause  of  cirrhotic  indm-ation  is 
the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors.  In  other  words,  it  is  due  to  the  specific 
action  of  alcohol  as  an  irritant  or  stimulant  poison.  The  forms  of  alcoholic 
drink  which  are  most  efficient  as  an  irritant  seem  to  be  gin  in  this  country 
and  schnapps  in  Germany.  Gin  is  known  to  be  greatly  sophisticated, 
especially  with  spices,  such  as  capsicum,  which  may  also  liave  an  influence  | 
as  an  in-itant.    The  disease  is  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  and  ' 
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is  rarely  seen  in  childhood  (Niemeyer).  Wunderlich  relates  the  cases  of 
two  sisters,  aged  eleven  and  twelve  years  respectively,  and  in  each  of  them 
the  liver  was  in  a  condition  of  cirrhosis.  On  careful  inquiry  it  was 
discovered  that  both  of  them  were  great  schnapps  drinkers  (see  also  British 
Med.  Journal,  Nov.  11,  1871,  for  the  account  of  a  case  in  a  boy,  a  brick- 
maker,  aged  eighteen,  and  a  gin-drinker).  Alcohol,  however,  is  not  the 
only  irritant  capable  of  inducing  cirrhotic  or  adhesive  inflammation. 
Numerous  products  of  faulty  digestion,  or  of  material  such  as  spices  taken 
into  the  stomach,  may  act  as  irritants  of  which  we  know  as  yet  little. 
Other  causes  are  syphilis  and  malarious  fevers,  especially  frequent  attacks 
of  intermittent  fever.  The  cirrhosis  from  syphilis  is  generally  associated 
with  the  lardaceous  disease  about  to  be  described. 

(6.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  chronic  form  of  diffuse  inflammation  expresses 
itself  by  simple  or  granular  induration  of  the  substance  of  the  liver,  some- 
times called  cirrhosis,  interstitial  hepatitis,  hob-nailed  or  gin-drinher's  liver. 
The  nature  of  this  induration  was  first  demonstrated  through  the  investi- 
gations of  Kiernan,  Kallmann,  and  Carswell.  They  showed  that  an 
increase  of  the  interlobular  connecting  tissue  of  the  hepatic  parenchyma 
I    was  the  essential  feature  of  cirrhosis.    Rokitansky  distinguishes  twc 

! different  modes  of  origin  of  the  granular  induration — the  one  i:)roceeding 
from  a  morbid  development  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  owing  to  an 
excessive  secretion  of  bile ;  the  other  due  to  a  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  hepatic  parenchyma,  tending  to  impermeability  or  obliteration  of  the 
I   finest  ramifications  of  the  portal  vein.    As  a  rule,  the  disease  only  comes 
i  under  observation  when  it  is  more  or  less  completely  developed,  and 
,  when  consecutive  disorders  also  associated  with  it  draw  attention  to 
li  the  state  of  the  liver.    Its  commencement  is  marked  by  increased  con- 
ji  sistence  of  the  liver,  due  to  increased  and  increasing  hypertrophy  of  the 
sereolar  framework,  that  scanty  connective-tissue   (almost  granular  in 
f  fineness  when  normal)  which,  as  the  continuation  of  Glisson's  capsule, 
\  accompanies  the  hepatic  vessels  throughout  the  hepatic  parenchyma.  The 
[  inflammation  is  characterised  by  excessive  germination  of  this  connective- 
tissue,  without  any  tendency  to  free  exudation,  suppuration,  or  abscess. 
1  The  nature  of  the  hepatic  cell-contents  also  affects  the  consistence  of  the 
organ.    The  gland  is  softer  when  the  cells  are  loaded  -with  fat,  and  firmer 
when  they  are  infiltrated  with  albuminoid  material,  as  when  cirrhosis  is 
associated  with  lardaceous  disease.    The  amoimt  of  blood  and  of  serous 
1  infiltration  affects  the  consistence ;  but  the  induration  and  the  tenacity  of 
the  liver  in  cirrhosis  are  mainly  due  to  the  increased  development  of  the 
I  areolar  framework,  or  connective-tissue,  the  increased  and  increasing 
amount  of  which  displaces  more  and  more  the  hepatic  cells.    In  the  early 
\  niage  the  liver  may  be  enlarged  or  of  normal  size,  rarely  smaller  than 
natnral;   its  surface  covered   by  an  opaque  and   thickened  capsule, 

I exhibiting  flattened  projections,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a 
pea.    Similar  nodules  are  observed  on  section,  separated  by  narrow  strips 
of  grey  areolar  tissue,  more  or  less  vascular — the  first  beginnings  of  the 
[  cicatricial  contraction  which  eventually  strangles  the  parts.  Sometimes 

!'  the  colour  is  dark  from  bile-pigment ;  sometimes  pale  from  fat.    In  the 
aioanoed  form  the  liver  is  reduced  in  size,  particularly  the  left  lobe,  which 
not  Tinfrequently  is  shrivelled  up  into  a  small  membranous-like  appendage, 
VOL.  II.  3  M 
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with,  a  soft  flabby  rim  of  connective-tissue  at  the  margin.  Semi-globular 
knobs,  more  or  less  prominent,  of  a  uniform,  or  of  unequal  size  and  form, 
are  scattered  over  the  surface.  In  lardaceous  disease  combined  with 
cirrhosis  the  liver  exceeds  its  normal  size.  The  serous  capsule  is  always 
thickened,  and  of  a  greyish-white  colour,  esj^ecially  in  the  depressions 
between  the  granulations.  Numerous  bands  of  connective-tissue  pass  from 
it  to  neighbouring  organs,  such  as  the  diaphragm,  colon,  stomach.  On 
section  it  has  a  cartilaginous  hardness  and  tenacity,  showing  at  one  place 
narrow,  at  another  broad  lines  of  connective-tissue  surrounding  the 
granulations,  and  sending  streak-like  processes  into  their  interior.  The 
granulations  are  generally  dark  or  pale  yellow.  The  elements  of  tissue 
are  changed  as  to, — 

(a.)  The  Condition  of  the  Hepatic  Cells,  a  large  portion  of  which  are 
destroyed,  and  their  remains  are  found  in  the  form  of  small  masses  of 
brownish  pigment  scattered  through  the  filaments  of  the  newly  formed 
connective-tissue.  Another  portion  of  the  hepatic  cells  constitutes  the 
substance  of  the  granulations,  in  which  they  may  remain  for  a  long  period 
intact;  but  ultimately  they  become  filled  with  fat  and  various  sorts  of  pigment. 
In  nearly  one-half  of  the  cases  fatty  degenerations  occur.  The  connective- 
tissue,  compressing  the  commencements  of  the  bile-ducts,  causes  a  retention 
of  the  secretion  and  a  jaundiced  condition  of  the  liver ;  hence  the  deposit 
of  pigment,  which  accumulates  in  the  form  of  fine  orange  or  sulphur-yellow 
granides,  more  rarely  diff"used  through  the  cells.  Another  tint  may  occur 
from  decomposition  of  the  red  matter  of  the  blood,  especially  where 
branches  of  the  hepatic  veins  are  obliterated. 

{h.)  The  Condition  of  the  Connective-tissue. — Its  increased  amount  presents 
numerous  varieties  as  regards  its  distribution,  to  which  are  due  the  differ- 
ences in  the  size  of  the  granulations.  The  earliest  increase  is  upon  the 
finer  subdivisions  of  the  vessels  in  the  interior  of  the  liver,  gradually 
involving  lobules  {acini).  The  bands  of  tissue  sometimes  surround  single 
acini;  at  another  time,  three,  five,  or  even  seven  acini  may  be  inclosed. 
These  bands  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  acini,  so  that  a  little  mass  of 
brown  pigment  may  be  all  that  remains  of  them.  In  this  way  large 
masses  of  connective-tissue  take  the  place  of  gland -substance.  This  new 
connective  tissue  varies  as  to  elementary  characters ;  at  the  circumference 
of  the  lobules  it  is  fibrillated ;  in  the  substance  of  the  lobules  it  is  disposed 
to  be  amorphous;  and  in  the  thickened  capsule  it  may^be  fibro-carti- 
laginous. 

(c.)  The  Condition  of  the  Vascular  System  of  the  Liver  undergoes  great  and  i 
important  changes.  The  smaller  divisions  of  the  portal  vein  are  narrowed  j 
by  the  shrivelling  of  the  connective-tissue,  or  by  partial  impermeability  of  i 
the  finest  ramifications  of  the  portal  vein  from  inflammation,  obliteration,  j 
or  compression.  The  vessels  lose  their  round  form,  and  become  angular  | 
and  bulging.  Thrombi  ought  to  be  looked  for  in  the  branches  when  i 
destruction  of  capillaries  is  obviously  in  proportion  to  the  disap])earancc  i 
of  the  granular  substance  of  the  liver.  So  long  as  the  hepatic  cells  exist,  I 
the  peculiar  mesh-Hke  capillary  network  also  exists ;  but  where  the  cells  : 
disappear,  their  place  is  supplied  by  a  connective-tissue,  and  entirely  new  ; 
cajnllary  channels  make  their  appearance,  forming  elongated  meshes,  com-  , 
municating  as  well  with  the  veins  as  wi  th  the  hepatic  artery  (Frerichs). 
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The  trunk  of  the  hepatic  artery  becomes  enlarged,  and  its  capillary  ramifi- 
cations more  extensive  than  in  the  healthy  state,  black  pigment  accumu- 
lating in  its  branches.  A  branched  and  tortuous  network  of  vessels,  of 
large  calibre,  appears  in  the  connective-tissue,  their  peculiar  and  tortuous 
mode  of  distribution  demonstrating  their  new  formation.  The  hepatic 
veins  are  unchanged ;  but  their  obliteration  may  take  place  by  inflammation 
propagated  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels  from  the  capsule  of  the  liver,  when 
the  capillaries  of  the  hepatic  vein  are  gradually  destroyed,  and  their  com- 

[   munication  with  the  portal  capillaries  is  interrupted. 

!  (d.)  The  Condition  of  the  Bile-duds. — Their  origin  at  the  periphery  of 
the  lobule  is  destroyed  by  the  pressure  of  the  new  connective-tissue ;  and 
there  is  apt  to  be  catarrhal  tumefaction  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 

ji   larger  branches. 

These  various  changes  give  rise  to  a  long  series  of  functional  derange- 
I  ments,  which  in  practice  constitute  the  symptoms  of  cirrhosis.    These  are 
mainly — (1.)  Derangements  of  the  chylo-poietic  organs,  from  impediment 
to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  portal  vein  into  the  hepatic  veins,  and 
I  its  stagnation  in  the  radicles  of  the  portal  vein ;  (2.)  impairment,  passing 
j,  to  complete  suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  liver. 

I      Symptoms. — Derangements  of  the  stomach,  a  loaded  tongue,  nausea, 
and  occasionally  vomiting  and  faint  jaundice,  are  the  earliest  clinical 
|i  phenomena,  which  usually  come  on  very  insidiously.     They  may  even 
i  abate,  but  the  degenerative  process  in  the  liver  advances,  and  gradually 
undermines  the  constitution.    Digestion  continues  feeble;  distension  and 
tenderness  of  the  epigastrium,  along  with  heartburn,  flatulence,  and  con- 
'  stipation,  are  developed.    The  patients  lose  flesh  and  strength;  their 
I  colour  becomes  pale,  or  dirty  yellow,  while  the  skin  is  dry  and  rough. 
.  With  distension  fluctuation  may  be  found  in  the  abdomen,  while  the  liver 
f  is  found  reduced,  and  the  spleen  increased  in  size ;  and  increasing  ascites  or 
j  tympanites  induces  more  or  less  dyspnoea.    Ascites  is  the  most  common 
I  and  constant  symptom  of  cirrhosis.    Haemorrhages  from  the  stomach  or 
:  intestines  are  apt  to  occur  as  the  disease  advances.    Enlargement  of  the 
|i  spleen,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  times  its  natural  size,  is  common  in 
I  the  later  stages  (Oppolzer,  Bamberger,  Frerichs).   Niemeyer  considers 
I  this  enlargement  due  to  the  same  causes  as  the  enlargement  of  the  liver, 
and  not  a  secondary  lesion  to  the  liver  afi'ection.    The  stomachal  and 
j  intestinal  haemorrhages  often  relieve  this  splenic  enlargement.  Enlarge- 
ment of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  belly  is  characteristic  of  cirrhosis,  and 
:  demonstrates  that  the  current  of  blood  in  the  portal  vein  is  greatly  impeded. 
Slight  febrile  excitement  only  manifests  itself  towards  the  close,  and  in 
Most  cases  diarrhoea  terminates  life  by  exhaustion.    In  other  cases  the 
■fatal  end  is  by  pneumonia,  acute  pulmonary  oedema,  or  peritonitis.  Occa- 
sionally death  occurs  under  symptoms  of  achoba;  the  patients  become 
jaundiced,  purpuric  spots  or  ecchymoses  are  scattered  over  the  skin ;  while 
delirium,  convulsions,  and  deep  coma  close  the  scene, 
l   Diagnosis. — Slight  sallowness  of  complexion,  a  dull  pain,  or  some  degree 
|iof  tenderness  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  with  occasional  feverishness,  in 
ja  person  above  the  age  of  thirty,  who  has  been  long  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  spirits  to  excess,  are  almost  conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence 
pf  cirrhosis,  even  before  there  is  any  direct  proof  that  the  circulation 
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through  the  liver  is  impeded  (Budp,  op.  cit.,  p.  158).  The  urine  is  satu- 
rated with  much  abnormal  colouring  matter  and  urates,  and  when  the 
spleen  is  also  found  enlarged,  the  diagnosis  of  cirrhosis  may  be  certain. 
Prognosis  is  always  unfavourable,  and  the  main  question  regarding 
Treatment  is  the  possibility  of  relieving  the  disorders  of  function  which 
threaten  life,  and  so  to  delay  the  fatal  termination.  Absolute  abstinence 
from  spirits  is  indispensable,  and  the  diet  should  consist  of  mild,  simple 
articles  of  nourishment,  especially  easily  digested  animal  food.  Coffee, 
spices,  and  articles  irritant  to  the  liver  must  be  avoided.  Swelling  and 
tenderness  indicate  leeches  and  fomentations.  Mild  saline  laxatives  may  be 
given  ;  and  when  the  tenderness  ceases,  the  bowels  must  be  kept  open  by 
rhubarb  and  salines.  When  nausea  or  vomiting  occurs,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
belladonna,  morphia,  or  extract  of  nux  vomica,  are  particularly  suitable.  The 
gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh  require  to  be  subdued  by  alkaline  carbonates. 
They  lessen  the  viscidity  of  the  mucous  secretion.  When  pain  prevails, 
cupping  or  leeches  are  indicated  over  the  liver,  or  leeches  to  the  verge  of 
the  anus.  Saline  purgatives,  such  as  sidphate  of  soda  or  tartrate  of  potash 
and  soda  (Rochelle  salts),  should  also  be  administered,  while  iced  drinks 
and  low  diet  must  be  the  rule  of  life. 

What  has  been  said  under  the  subject  of  simple  enlargement  or  con- 
gestion of  the  liver  may  be  referred  to  here  as  indicating  a  line  of  treat- 
ment under  the  circumstances  there  provided  for.  The  saline  laxatives 
are  best  taken  as  mineral  waters,  especially  at  Karlsbad  or  Marienbad. 
Springs  containing  small  quantities  of  iron  are  also  of  service,  such  as 
Eger,  Franzensbrunnen,  Kissengen,  and  Homburg  (Niejieyer). 


FATTY  LIVER. 

Latin  Eq.,  Jeeur  Adiposum ;  French  Eq.,  Foie  Gras;  German  Eq.,  Fettleber  , 
— Syn.,  Fettige  Entartung  der  Leber;  Italian  Eq.,  Fegato  Grassoso. 

Definition. — (1.)  Infiltration  or  deposit  of  superfluous  fat  in  the  Vmr-cells, 
commencing  at  the  circumference  of  the  lobules,  from  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein 
capillaries;  (2.)  Degeneration  of  the  liver-cells,  in  which  the  nutritive  process  i 
mthin  the  hepatic  cells  is  disturbed,  so  that  an  abnm-mal  increase  of  the  fat  I 
naturally  contained  in  the  hepatic  cells  takes  place,  which  remains  there,  so  thai  I 
they  become  engorged  with  oil.  _  , 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — Fatty  liver  is  associated  with  fatty  infil-  | 
tration  and  degeneration.    It  contains  an  abnormal  quantity  of  fat.    In  | 
cases  of  great  emaciation  it  may  obtain  its  fat  from  reabsorption  of  sub- 
cutaneous  fat.    A  free  indulgence  of  rich  and  fatty  foods  and  alcoholic  or  ^ 
malted  drinks,  with  very  little  exercise,  are  the  conditions  which  lead  to 
the  infiltration  of  fat.    The  cod-liver  oil,  so  largely  supplied  iu  doses, 
which  in  many  cases  literally  flow  through  the  intestines  unconsumed, 
contributes  largely  to  produce  the  fatty  livers  so  frequently  seen  in  pul- 
monary phthisis. 

(b.)  Morbid  Anatomy.— The  fat  accumulates  within  the  cells,  first  as 
minute  particles  surrounding  the  nucleus  and  clinging  to  it.  These  pai- 
ticles  increase  in  size,  coalesce,  and  form  large  drops  of  fat,  distending  the 
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hepatic  cells  into  large  globules.  The  accumulation  of  fat  and  the  degene- 
rative process  begin  at  the  circumference  of  the  lobules,  and  gradually- 
advance  inwards  towards  the  region  of  the  hepatic  vein,  so  that  the  whole 
lobule  becomes  converted  into  a  mass  of  fat.  A  slight  amount  of  infiltra- 
tion of  fat  does  not  alter  the  appearance  nor  the  size  of  the  liver.  It  can 
only  be  recognised  microscopically.  In  extreme  cases,  which  have  passed 
on  to  degeneration,  the  liver  is  enlarged  and  flattened  out,  with  thick  and 
rounded  edges.  It  is  increased  in  absolute  weight,  but  lessened  in  specific 
weight,  and  the  colour  varies  from  yellowish-red  to  a  distinct  yellow, 
according  to  the  relative  amount  of  blood  and  fat.  Its  consistence  is 
diminished,  and  it  feels  soft,  with  a  large  development  of  fat  in  other 
parts  of  the  body — the  sujDply  of  nourishment  being  in  excess  of  its  con- 
sumption or  combustion.  In  both  conditions  the  nuclei  of  the  hepatic 
cells  are  obliterated  or  obscured,  and  the  degeneration  thus  takes  place  in  a 
similar  mode  to  the  normal  physiological  infiltration ;  but  the  former  tends 
to  remain  as  a  permanent  lesion — the  other  is  temporary,  the  deposit  of 
fat  being  removed  in  the  processes  of  nutrition,  and  conveyed  into  the 
general  circulation;  and  the  liver-cells  remain  clear,  with  their  nuclei 
visible.  When  the  fat  remains  to  such  an  extent  as  permanently  to 
obscure  the  nucleus,  the  liver  is  then  doughy,  like  oedema,  and  pits  on 
pressure  with  the  finger,  retaining  also  the  impressions  of  the  ribs  after 
death.  On  section  it  leaves  the  blade  of  the  knife  covered  with  oil,  and 
a  little  blood  flows  from  the  cut  surface.  Extremely  fatty  livers  may  con- 
tain forty-three  to  forty-five  per  cent,  of  fat  (Frerichs,  Vauquelin)  in 
the  form  of  ole'm  and  margarine,  in  vaiiable  proportions,  with  traces  of 
•cholesterine.  The  fatty  infiltration,  except  in  extreme  cases,  does  not  seem 
to  impair  the  functions  of  the  organ,  nor  interfere  with  the  circulation  of 
blood  in  it. 

Symptoms. — The  existence  of  a  fatty  liver  is  only  to  be  inferred  by  a 
study  of  the  surroundings  and  antecedents  vi  the  case.  There  are  no 
positive  subjective  symptoms.  Impaired  stomachal  and  duodenal  digestion 
is  common.  The  enlargement  is  painless,  the  surface  is  smooth,  and  its 
resistence  so  diminished  that  its  edge  is  with  great  difficulty  distinguished. 
Such  conditions  in  fat  persons,  or  in  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  are  suffi- 
cient to  cause  fatty  liver  to  be  suspected  only.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  be 
a  cause  of  diarrhoea  in  phthisical  patients.  There  may  be  signs  of  fatty 
changes  elsewhere. 

Treatment. — Dr.  Murchison  recommends  that  large  quantities  of  common 
salt  be  eaten  with  the  food,  while,  if  circumstances  permit,  the  alkaline  or 
saline  mineral  waters  of  Karlsbad,  Marienbad,  Kissengen,  Ems,  Vichy, 
Eger,  Franzensbrunnen,  or  Homburg,  are  to  be  advised.  The  diet  must 
be  carefully  prescribed,  and  regulated  daily,  as  already  indicated  at  p.  906. 


PIGMENTARY  DEPOSITION  OR  INFILTRATION  OF  THE  LIVER.* 

Definition. — A  granular  pigment  found  in  the  blood,  piartly  free  and  parthj 
inclosed  in  cells,  due  to  the  influence  of  malaria,  and  which,  entering  all  the 

*  Not  recognised  by  the  College  of  Physicians. 
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organs  of  the  body  by  their  capillaries,  colours  them  more  or  less.    Next  to  the 
spleen,  the  greatest  amount  of  pigment  is  found  in  the  liver  and  brain. 

Pathology. — Pigmentary  Degeneration  of  the  Liver,  the  result  of  melancemia, 
is  only  to  be  recognised  at  a  post-mortem  examination.    It  occurs  in  severe 
or  pernicious  remittent,  intermittent,  or  malarious  fevers.    It  is  due  to 
the  accumulation  of  pigment-matter  in  the  vascular  apparatus  of  the  gland, 
especially  in  the  capillary  network  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins;  and 
the  minute  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  contain  quantities  of  black 
colouring  matter.    Similar  melanic  matter  is  generally  found  in  the  spleen, 
kidneys,  and  brain ;  while  the  blood  itself  may  contain  dark  granular 
masses,  or  nucleated  pigment-cells,  with  black  granules  in  their  interior. 
The  spleen  seems  to  be  the  seat  of  formation  of  the  melanotic  matter 
(Frerichs),  when  it  passes  into  the  portal  vein.    The  effects  of  this 
degeneration  are  mainly  due  to  the  destruction  of  blood-corpuscles  with  ' 
which  it  is  associated,  tending  to  a  condition  like  that  of  chlorosis.    The  ' 
bile  is  secreted  in  large  quantity.    There  is  extensive  capillary  stagna-  ' 
tion,  which  gives  rise  to  obstruction  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  ' 
roots  of  the  portal  veins.    Exhausting  htemorrhages  of  an  intermittent 
kind  are  apt  to  occur  from  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
Profuse  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  and  serous  effusions  are  also  common  occur- 
rences.   In  India  the  lesion  tends  to  suppurative  hepatitis. 

Treatment  of  Degenerations. — The  main  indications  consist  in  the 
removal  of  the  causes,  or  the  cure  of  the  disease  which  has  induced  the 
degeneration.  Easily  digested  and  nutritious  food  must  be  given.  Where 
chronic  congestions  prevail,  a  strict  diet  plays  a  powerful  part  in  effecting 
a  cure.  Alcoholic  drinks,  sugar,  and  fat  are  to  be  avoided,  as  well  as 
amylaceous  substances.  Aloes,  rhubarb,  sulphate  of  soda,  are  useful  to 
remove  the  torpidity  of  the  bowels.  Muriate  of  ammonia  is  recommended 
hy  Dr.  Budd,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  three  times  a  day.  It 
probably  relieves  the  liver,  and  does  good  by  promoting  the  action  of  the 
skin  and  kidneys. 


LARDACEOUS  LIVER — Syn.,  AMYLOID  DISEASE  OF  THE  LIVER; 
WAXY  LIVER. 

Latin  Eq.,  Jecur  Lardaceum — Idem  valent.  Morbus  Jecinoris  Amylodes, 
Jecur  Cereum;  French  Eq.,  Fois  Lardaci — Syn.,  Maladie  Jmyloide 
du  Foie  ;  German  Eq.,  Speck  Leber — Syn.,  Speckige  Oder  Amyloide, 
Entartung  der  Leber  ;  Italian  Eq.,  Fegato  Lardaceo — Syn.,  Malatiia 
Amiloidea  del  Fegato. 

Definition. — Tlie  existence  of  a  peculiar  homogeneous,  translucent,  albumi- 
noid material  in  the  hepatic  arteries,  cells,  and  texture  of  the  liver,  resembling 
an  infiltration,  but  the  albuminoid  material  is  tiot  found  as  such  in  the 
Mood. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — The  liver  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  seats 
of  lardaceous  disease  ;  and  though  frequently  associated  with  fatty  degen- 
eration, and  sometimes  described  as  scrofulous  liver,  it  has  no  necessary 
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connection  with  either  conditions,  but  is  a  substantive  disease,  affecting 
the  blood-vessels  and  the  glandular  hepatic  cells  (see  Vol.  I.,  page  129, 
where  its  causes  are  indicated  and  its  pathology  described). 

(&.)  Mm'bid  Anatomy. — The  amyloid  liver  is  usually  pale  or  fawn- 
coloured,  and  sometimes  so  congested,  that  it  has  a  mottled  appearance. 
The  limits  of  the  acini  are  unusually  well  defined,  and  the  section  or  cut 
surface  appears  smooth,  dry,  bloodless,  and  firm.    Its  peritoneal  covering 
is  smooth,  tense,  often  opaque,  and  the  liver  substance  may  be  as  hard  as 
a  board.    The  tissue  is  extremely  slow  to  decompose ;  its  specific  gravity 
is  notably  increased,  in  some  instances  above  1,080;  but  it  may  be  reduced 
to  the  normal  density  by  fatty  co-existing  degeneration.  Microscopically 
the  entire  structure  seems  changed,  and  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  liver 
has  enabled  the  advance  of  the  disease  to  be  observed,  and  Virchow  has 
traced  its  origin  to  the  blood-vessels.    His  observations  show  that  the 
minute  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  (intralobular  vessels)  are  affected, 
and  from  these  it  gradually  extends  to  the  hepatic  cells  immediately 
adjacent.    When  the  disease  has  become  established  in  an  acinus,  three 
zones,  varjdng  in  colour  and  appearance,  are  observable, — (1.)  The  outer- 
most, composed  chiefly  of  portal  vessels,  is  generally  the  seat  of  more  or 
less  fatty  degeneration ;  (2.)  the  innermost  zone,  made  up  of  the  intra- 
lobular vessels  (of  which  the  vein  is  prominent  in  the  centre  when  divided 
in  section),  surrounded  by  pigmentary  deposit  normal  to  the  liver,  or  when 
it  is  the  seat  of  pigmentary  degeneration.    (3.)  The  intermediate  zone, 
between  the  external  and  the  central  parts,  is  the  site  of  the  albuminoid 
material,  translucent  and  firm.    AVlien  the  hepatic  cells  become  involved 
they  acquire  a  homogeneous  hyaline  appearance,  like  particles  of  rough 
ice.    They  lose  their  nuclei.    A  cell-wall  cannot  be  seen  inclosing  them ; 
but  they  appear  as  an  ill-defined,  pellucid,  glistening  mass.    As  the  cells 
become  filled  with  the  new  material  they  gradually  increase  in  size,  and 
lose  their  characteristic,  irregular,  polygonal  shape.   Their  cohesion,  too,  is 
increased ;  they  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other,  so  that  several  cells 
seem  to  have  coalesced  or  grown  together.    The  texture  of  the  blood- 
vessels in  which  the  disease  commences  becomes  greatly  thickened,  but 
still  remains  translucid.    When  the  disease  exists  in  an  extreme  degree, 
the  greater  is  the  translucency  of  the  tissue,  and  the  pellucid  appearance 
gradually  extends  over  the  entire  area  of  a  lobule ;  while  the  few  blood- 
vessels it  seems  to  possess  emit  only  a  little  watery  blood  from  their 
diminished  calibre.    Rarely  it  occurs  in  isolated  patches ;  generally  it  is 
distributed  throughout,  but  is  more  marked  in  some  places.    Towards  the 
circumference  of  the  liver,  and  shining  through  the  clear  peritoneal  cover- 
ing, the  lobules  or  acini  may  be  seen  mapped  out  in  a  remarkably  defined 
manner ;  in  fact,  in  no  disease  of  the  liver  is  the  appearance  of  lobules 
(which  as  a  rule  are  not  marked)  so  distinct  as  in  this  particular  morbid 
condition  (Wilks,  Guy's  Hospital  Eeport,  p.  123,  1856).    This  is  due  to 
the  way  in  which  the  change  begins  and  progresses.    The  fatty  degenera- 
tion makes  the  margins  of  the  acini  still  more  clearly  obvious ;  and  the 
approximation  of  the  fatty  degeneration  and  albuminoid  material  gives  an 
opaque  white  appearance,  which  encircles  the  lobules,  and  maps  them  out 
in  a  perfectly  defined  manner.    A  section  well  washed  will  show  the 
dead-white  opaque  substance  running  in  the  course  of  the  portal  vessels, 
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surrounding  the  more  transparent  substance  of  the  acini,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  hepatic  vein  is  apparent. 

By  these  characters  the  lesion  must  be  distinguished  from  fatty 
degeneration.  Ui)  till  the  year  1854  these  two  forms  of  disease  had 
often  been  confounded.  The  large  and  hypertrophic  livers  are  for  the 
most  part  due  to  lardaceous  disease,  either  simple  or  combined  with 
fatty  degeneration;  whereas  the  fatty  degeneration  is  often  present  in 
the  liver  without  much  or  any  hypertrophy.  In  the  pm-ely  fatty  hver, 
also,  the  specific  gravity  is  not  raised,  but  reduced.  It  is  recorded  as 
low  as  1,005.  When  the  fatty  co-exists  with  the  lardaceous  disease, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  organ  may  be  normal.  Fatty  liver  consists 
of  precisely  the  same  elements  as  the  normal  liver  in  a  similar  structural 
arrangement,  but  an  essential  element,  namely — the  fat — is  morbidly 
increased  in  its  cells.  The  aggregate  of  solids  and  water  may  be  slightly 
increased  or  diminished,  but  the  percentage  on  the  whole  is  reduced. 
Oil  may  be  deposited  to  an  enormous  extent  in  the  gland-cells;  and 
these  growing  or  swelling  out,  the  volume  of  the  organ,  as  well  as  its 
weight,  may  be  increased  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Characters  of  the  Minute  Tissue-elements  in  Lardaceous  Liver. — (1.)  Gland, 
cells. — The  finely  granular  contents  gradually  disappear,  giving  place  to 
a  homogeneous  clear  substance,  which  ultimately  fills  the  cell.  In  a 
few  hepatic  cells  the  mark  or  trace  of  the  nucleus  may  still  be  seen 
of  a  shining  lustre ;  and,  when  completely  altered,  the  cell  resembles  a 
brilUant  pellucid  homogeneous  mass.  The  cells  are  excessivelj'  coherent ; 
not  easy  to  separate;  and,  indeed,  so  changed  that  a  large  solid  aggregate 
mass  is  alone  recognisable,  in  which  neither  cell,  nor  areolar  matrix,  nor 
blood-vessel  is  to  be  distinguished.  (2.)  Blood-vessels. — The  walls  of  tlie 
more  delicate  vessels  become  thickened,  rigid,  homogeneous,  and  lustrous. 
Their  channel  is  narrowed,  and  ultimately  obliterated ;  while  the  still 
patent  portions  remain  patulous  on  section.  They  appear  as  pellucid, 
transparently  colourless  cylinders,  in  which  no  trace  of  the  dehcate 
structure  of  blood-vessels  can  be  detected.  The  minute  ramifications 
of  the  hepatic  artery  are  chiefly  implicated  in  the  first  instance. 

Solution  of  iodine,  in  the  proportions  already  indicated  (Vol.  I,  p.  131, 
ante),  gives  a  deep  red  colour.  The  careful  and  slow  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  changes  the  deep  red  to  a  dirty  violet,  and  rarely  to  a  blue  tint. 
The  tissue  ^vhich  remains  exempt  from  the  degeneration  is  distinguished 
by  the  greater  amount  of  blood,  and  by  greater  softness  and  moistui-e. 

Diagnosis. — The  following  are  general  and  local  grounds  for  suspecting 
the  existence  of  lardaceous  disease  of  the  liver: — (1.)  When  there  is 
general  ill-health,  expressed  by  marasmus,  anmmia,  or  dropsy,  constituting 
the  primary  symptoms  in  cases  otherwise  ambiguous,  or  which  are 
associated  with  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  cardiac  systolic  murmur,  and  ascites — 
the  fluid  drawn  off  containing  sugar  (Frerichs,  AVilks).  (2.)  In  cases 
where  (after  examining  the  blood)  such  symptoms  as  are  mentioned 
cannot  be  traced  to  lesions  of  the  organs  to  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  refer  these  phenomena.  (3.)  In  cases  where  the 
constitution  is  enfeebled,  and  health  is  impaired  by  ulcerations  of  hones, 
by  syphilis,  malarious  fever,  tuberculosis,  malaria. 

Symptoms. — The  local  indications  of  lardaceous  disease  of  the  liver 
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are, — (1.)  Uniform  enlargement  of  the  organ;  (2.)  increased  consistence, 
indicated  by  firmness;  (3.)  association  of  these  characters  with  tumid 
spleen  and  albuminous  urine ;  (4.)  association  of  these  characters  with 
any  of  the  conditions  enumerated  in  the  general  symptoms  under  (3). 
The  prominent  general  symptoms  of  this  fatal  degeneration  being 
"ansemia,  prostration,  exhaustion,"  the  condition  of  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  kidneys  should  be  investigated  ia  all  such  cases,  and  their  condition 
especially  recorded  in  cases  of  syphilis,  caries,  necrosis,  and  intermittent 
femr.  Death  usually  occurs  by  exhaustion,  unless  a  rapid  end  is  brought 
about  by  purulent  peritonitis,  dysentery,  pneumonia,  gangrene,  or  mdema  of  the 
Imgs.  The  gradual  enlargement  of  lardaceous  disease  is  not  attended 
with  pain.  The  dropsy  is  generally  that  of  cachexia  and  hydrsemia, 
and  not  from  any  obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation  (Bajmberger). 

Treatment. — It  is  desirable  to  limit  the  suppuration  of  bones  as  much 
as;  possible  by  early  surgical  interference.  Iodine  and  iron  are  the  remedies 
indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it. occurs;  but  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  effects  of  remedies. 

JAUNDICE  Syn.,  ICTERUS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Morhus.  Regius;  French  Eq.,  Jaunisse;  German  Eq.,  Gelbsucht 
—Syn.,  Icterus;   Italian  Eq.,  Itterizia. 

Definition. — Certain  morbid  conditions  in  lohich  many  of  the  different 
Ussues  and  fluids  of  the  body  are  dyed  yellow,  or  otherwise  discoloured,  more 
especially  the  conjunctiva  and  the  connective-tissue,  from  the  colouring  matter 
4if>  the  bile. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation.— Jsmndice,  though  often  a  result  of  organic 
disease  of  the  liver  or  duodenum,  may  yet  occur  when  these  organs  are 
perfectly  healthy  or  simply  congested.  On  post-mortem  examination, 
besides  the  yellowness  of  the  cutis,  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  generally 
found  loaded  with  bile,  and  perfectly  yellow.  If  jaundice  has  continued 
for  some  time,  the  fat  is  also  yellow,  as  well  as  the  bones  and  cartilages, 

I  the  serous  fluids,  and  even  the  milk  expressed  from  the  breast  of  the 

1  female.  The  disease  may  arise  in  two  ways— (1.)  By  mechanical  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  the  bile  into  the  intestines,  and  the  consequent  reabsorp- 

j  tion  of  the  detained  fluid  into  the  blood.  This  may  arise — (a.)  from 
impaction  of  gall-stones,  inspissated  or  gritty  bile,  mucus,  or  parasites  in  the 

!  hepatic  duct  or  common  bile-duct ;  (b.)  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  biliary  passages  or  of  the  duodenum,  aboid  the  orifice  of  the  ductus  communis 

I  choledochus,  or  stricture  and  closure  of  it;  (c.)  pressure  upon  the  duct  from 
tumors  about  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  growths  from  the  liver,  or  enlarged 
glands  in  the  portal  fissure ;  also  from  faecal  accumulations  in  the  colon ; 

1  and  ovarian,  uterine,  or  renal  tumors.     (2.)  The  suppression  of  the 

j  biliary  secretion,  arising  from  some  morbid  condition  of  the  liver  itself, 
whereby  biliary  ingredients  accumulate  in  the  circulation  (Budd).  Some 
of  these  ingredients  or  constituents  of  bile  are  generated  in  the  liver  itself 
— {e.g.,  the  bile  acids) ;  others  exist  pre-formed  in  the  blood  (e.g.,  the 
green  bile-pigment,  or  biliverdine,  and  the  cholesterine).    The  mechanism 
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of  jaundice  has  therefore  been  regarded  from  two  points  of  view — namely, 
(1.)  Jaundice  from  suppression,  retention,  or  non-elimination  (BuDD, 
Harley)  ;  (2.)  jaundice  from  reabsorption  of  bile  (Frerichs).  The  first 
of  these  forms  is  characterised  by  the  rapid  accumulation  of  green  bile- 
pigment  in  the  blood,  until  the  serum,  the  tissues,  and  the  urine  are 
saturated  with  the  pigment.  Over  this  secretion  mental  states  exercise 
a  remarkable  influence ;  so  much  so  that  mental  emotion  favouring 
congestion  of  the  organ,  also  favours  the  stoppage  of  the  secretion.  Thus 
jaundice  by  suppression  or  non-elimination  arises  from — (1.)  Innervation 
(Harley).  Active  and  passive  congestion  similarly  induce  jaundice; 
hence  jaundice  by  sujipression  or  non-elimination  arises  also  from  (2.) 
disordered  hepatic  circulation  (Harley).  (3.)  Another  form  of  jaundice 
by  suppression  or  non-elimination  arises  from  loss  or  destruction  of  the 
secreting  cells  of  the  liver,  as  in  acute  and  chronic  atrophy,  cancer,  tubercle, 
fatty  degeneration,  and  lardaceous  disease.  This  form  of  jaundice  also  occurs 
in  the  course  of  yellow  fever,  malarious  and  relapsing  fever ;  and  when 
certain  poisons  are  present  in  the  blood — pycemia,  snake-bites,  phosphorom 
poisoning,  mercury,  copper  and  chloroform  (Harley).  The  second  class  of 
cases  arises  from  the  reabsorption  of  the  secreted  but  retained  bile.  They 
are  characterised  by  the  accumulation  of  pigment  in  the  blood ;  whence 
it  stains  the  tissues,  the  urine,  and  the  serum.  The  bile  in  these  cases  is 
absorbed  from  the  distended  ducts  and  gall-bladder;  and  the  bihary 
products  manufactured  in  the  liver,  equally  with  those  formed  in  the 
blood,  find  their  way  back  into  the  circulation,  to  be  eliminated  by  the 
excretions.  Hence  the  bile-acids  (absent  in  the  first  class  of  cases  of 
jaundice)  are  present  in  cases  of  jaundice  from  reabsorption,  as  well  as 
the  bile-pigment.  These  acids  are  said  to  possess  the  property  of 
dissolving  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  Obstruction  is  chiefly  due  to  the  two 
following  causes,  namely: — (1.)  Congenital  deficiency  (very  rare);  (2.) 
obstruction  by  disease  of  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas, 
or  of  the  ductus  communis  choledochus. 

Symptoms. — Jaundice  (from  the  different  intensities  of  the  colour  of 
the  skin)  has  been  divided  into  the  yellmv,  the  greeii,  and  the  black  jaundice. 
It  may  come  on  suddenly,  or  it  may  be  preceded  for  a  few  days  by  great 
depression  of  spirits,  lassitude,  and  somnolescence,  accompanied  by  slight 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  but  more  commonly  pain  is  not  present 
The  first  sign  is  a  yellowness  of  the  white  of  the  eyes,  then  of  the  roots 
of  the  nails.  It  next  appears  upon  the  skin  over  the  face  and  neck,  and 
ultimately  over  the  trunk  and  upper  and  lower  extremities.  The  skin  may 
present  a  variety  of  tints,  from  slight  yellowness  to  a  brownish  or  blackish 
green.  The  urine  becomes  of  a  deep  red  colour,  stains  linen  yellow,  and 
if  nitric  acid  be  gently  added,  a  line  of  deep  green  is  formed  where  the 
acid  meets  the  urine.  The  bile  is  not  always  in  the  same  state  of  com- 
bination in  the  urine,  nor  of  the  same  quality.  In  some  instances,  where 
the  colour  of  the  jiatient  is  most  marked,  and  the  urine  of  its  deepest  hue, 
the  addition  of  nitric  acid  effects  no  change.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
urine  is  thus  discoloured,  the  stools,  often  copious,  are  white  from  the 
absence  of  bile  in  the  alimentary  canal.  The  pulse  and  heart's  action  is 
slow;  it  may  fall  as  low  as  twenty  in  a  minute.  The  patient  complains 
of  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  has  much  thirst,  an  absolute  inaptitude 
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for  exertion,  and  suffers  from  a  lowness  of  spirits  amounting  to  hypo- 
chondriasis. In  general  the  bowels  are  irritable  and  easily  acted  upon. 
In  a  few  cases  they  are  constipated ;  the  stools  are  always  unhealthy,  and 
very  offensive,  from  decomposition  of  intestinal  contents  in  the  absence  of 
bile,  and  consequent  flatulence.  If  the  patient  recovers,  the  first  symptom 
of  recovery  is  the  appearance  of  bile  in  the  stools,  after  which  the  yellow- 
ness fades  away  in  the  inverse  order  of  the  attack.  The  duration  of 
jaundice  is  such  that  in  some  cases  it  terminates  in  about  ten  days,  but 
generally  it  lasts  from  three  to  six  weeks,  or  as  many  months. 

Diagnosis. — Jaundice  is  to  be  distinguished  from  chlorosis  and  that 
sallow  state  which  results  from  profuse  uterine  haemorrhage,  in  which  the 
white  of  the  eye  is  clear,  the  urine  limpid,  and  the  stools  healthy;  so  that 
the  characteristics  of  jaundice  are  wanting.  It  is  difficult,  while  it  is  of 
importance,  to  determine  how  far  the  jaundice  is  due  either  to  obstruction 
or  to  non-elimination  (suppressed  secretion);  and  to  Dr.  Harley  we  are 
mainly  indebted  for  methods  of  clinically  distinguishing  these  two  classes 
of  cases  by  chemical  examination  of  the  excretions.  His  principle  of 
diagnosis  from  this  point  of  view  assumes  that  in  jaundice  from  suppres- 
sion of  bile,  only  those  biliary  products  which  exist  pre-formed  in  the 
blood  accumulate  in  the  circulation;  but  that  in  jaundice  from  obstruction,, 
the  biliary  products  which  are  manufactured  in  the  liver,  equally  with 
those  pre-formed  in  the  blood,  find  their  way  back  to  the  blood,  to  be 
eliminated  by  the  excretions.  Cutaneous  itchiness  is  often  a  distressing 
symptom,  believed  to  be  due  to  the  bile  acid  in  the  blood.  The  absence 
of  bile  from  the  stools  is  indicated  by  their  pipe-clay  colour,  off"ensive 
odour,  and  presence  of  fat.  The  amount  of  pigment  in  the  urine  is  best 
judged  of  by  the  intensity  of  the  colour  of  the  uric  acid  crystals ;  but  it 
is  the  presence  of  biliary  acids  in  the  urine  which  Dr.  Harley  considers 
characteristic  of  jaundice  from  reabsorption,  as  distinguished  from  jaundice 
arising  from  non-elimination  or  suppression.  The  readiest  mode  by  which 
I  the  biliary  acids  may  be  detected  is  the  following  : — 

I  "  To  a  couple  of  drachms  of  the  suspected  urine  add  a  small  fragment 
of  loaf  sugar,  and  afterwards  pour  slowly  into  the  test-tube  about  a 
drachm  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.    This  should  be  done  so  as  not  to  mix 

I  the  two  liquids.  If  biliaiy  acids  be  present,  there  will  be  observed  at 
the  line  of  contact  of  the  acid  and  urine — after  standing  for  a  few  minutes 
— a  deep  purple  hue.  This  result  may  be  taken  as  a  sure  indication  that 
the  jaundice  is  due  to  obstructed  bile-ducts.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
absence  of  this  phenomenon,  and  the  occurrence  of  merely  a  hroion 
instead  of  a  purple  tint,  although  in  the  earlier  stages  of  jaundice  equally 
indicative  of  suppression,  is  no  indication  of  the  cause  of  the  suppres- 
sion,  which  must  be  gleaned  from  other  circumstances"  (Harley,  On 
Jaundice,  p.  61). 

Dr.  Felix  Hoppe's  method  is  as  follows  : — 

"  (1.)  Decompose  the  icteric  urine  to  be  examined  with  an  excess  of 
milk  of  lime;  (2.)  boil  for  aboxit  half  an  hour;  (3.)  filter;  (4.)  evapo- 
rate the  filtered  fluid  nearly  to  dryness;  (5.)  decompose  with  a  great 
excess  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  keep  the  whole  (before 
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being  again  filtered)  at  the  boiling-point  for  half  an  hour;  (6.)  to  avoid 
spurting  of  the  fluid  it  is  necessary  to  renew  the  volatilised  hydrochloric 
acid  from  time  to  time;  (7.)  leave  the  liquid  to  get  completely  cold,  and 
then  add  six  to  eight  times  its  volume  of  water ;  (8.)  filter  the  dark- 
brown  tui'bid  solution  thus  obtained,  wash  out  with  water  the  residue  on 
the  filter,  until  the  same  runs  through  quite  colourless;  (9.)  dissolve  the 
brown  resinous  mass  on  the  filter  in  00  jJer  cent,  alcohol;  (10.)  decolourise 
by  boiling  with  animal  charcoal,  filter,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  the 
■water-bath  ;  the  residue  is  a  yellow,  resinous  mass,  which,  if  bile-acids  be 
present,  must  consist  for  the  most  part  of  pure  choloidic  acid.  In  such  a 
case  it  melts  by  warming,  and  emits  the  peculiar  musk  or  soap  odour. 
(11.)  Lastl}',  dissolve  in  a  very  little  caustic  soda  and  soaie  drops  of  warm 
■water,  add  a  very  small  piece  of  sugar,  and  allow  three  drops  of  concen- 
trated SO3  slowly  to  fall  into  it.  At  first  the  fluid  becomes  milky  and 
troubled,  and  resinous  flakes  separate,  which  stick  pertinaciously  to  the 
glass ;  but  afterwards,  by  the  addition  of  more  SO3,  these  again  dissolve 
4\nd  produce  a  beautiful  purple-red  or  dark- violet  fluid  "  ("  Abstract  of 
Kuline's  Paper  on  the  Pathology  of  Icterus"  by  Dr.  George  Scott,  of 
Southampton,  in  Beale's  Archives,  Vol.  I.,  p.  343). 

But  these  acids  after  a  time  gradually  diminish  and  disappear  from  the 
urine  in  cases  of  obstruction  and  reabsorption  when  the  secreting  powers 
of  the  liver  become  impaired,  when  the  hepatic  gland-cells  waste  away ; 
and  then  the  abnormal  products,  leucine  and  tyrosine,  appear  in  the  urine. 
They  are  readily  detected  by  the  slow  evaporation  of  an  ounce  of  urine 
to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  which  is  to  be  put  aside  to  crystallise.  Tyrosine 
is  recognised  by  the  fine  stellate  groups  of  ueedle-like  crystals  or  spiculated 
cells,  which  appear  like  a  rolled-up  hedgehog  with  its  bristles  sticking  out 
in  all  directions  (Harley).  It  may  be  obtained  in  its  pure  state  by — (1.) 
Adding  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to  four  ounces  of  urine,  till  a  pre- 
cipitate ceases  to  form ;  (2.)  filtering ;  (3.)  freeing  the  liquid  from  an 
excess  of  lead  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  (4.)  again  filtering; 
and,  (5.)  evaporating  the  clear  solution.  The  tyrosine  is  now  colourless, 
and  crystallises  with  the  microscopic  characters  better  marked.  Leucine 
is  known  by  its  flat,  circular,  oily-like  discs,  without  crystalUne  structure. 
It  is  soluble  in  water  and  boiling  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  If  sugar 
appears  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  jaundice,  with  a  diminution  of  bile-acids 
hitherto  in  quantity,  it  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  a  fatal  termination 
(Harley). 

Treatment. — As  a  general  principle,  the  larger  number  of  cases  of 
jaundice  from  functional  disorder  (perhaps  four  out  of  five)  get  well 
spontaneously,  aided  by  remedies  judiciously  selected  according  to  the 
diagnosis  already  indicated.  The  first  indication  is  to  aim  at  removing 
the  exciting  cause ;  and  in  jaundice  due  to  congestion  of  the  liver,  pur- 
gatives seem  to  act  beneficially  in  the  form  of  blue  2oill  or  Plummer's  pill, 
with  aloes,  and  nux  vomica  with  rhubarb  j«7^  mass.  In  cases  of  acute 
jaundice — from  suppression  of  the  biliary  secretion  consequent  on  a 
powerful  nervous  shock  or  mental  perturbation — Dr.  Anstie  has  seen  two 
or  three  doses  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  to  the  extent  of  grs.  xx. 
every  four  hours,  produce  a  restoration  of  the  biliary  secretion.  He 
regards  it  as  a  most  powerful  restorative  of  the  biliary  functions.  Acids 
and  alkalies  are  alike  contra-indicated  in  cases  of  jaundice  resulting  from 
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active  congestion  of  the  liver.  Benzoin  acid  has  been  recommended  ;  and 
Dr.  Harley  has  found  it  useful  in  cases  of  suppression  of  bile  (by  innerva- 
tion, for  example);  but  in  cases  of  jaundice  from  obstruction  it  is  injuri- 
ous. Podophyllin  is  also  of  use  in  jaundice  from  suppressed  secretion  of 
bile.  It  ought  to  be  combined  with  hyoscyamus.  It  is  especially  useful 
in  cases  of  feeble  liver,  combined  with  vegetable  tonics,  such  as  gentian 
and  quinine;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  given  in  cases  of  jaundice  from 
obstruction.  The  medicine  of  all  others  which  has  seemed  most  generally 
useful  is  sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  half  drachm  to  drachm  doses,  combined 
with  fifteen  grains  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  half  a  drachm  of  aromatic 
sp,rits  of  ammonia,  given  three  times  a  day  an  hour  before  food.  The 
sulphate  of  magnesia  maintains  a  free  action  of  the  bowels ;  and  the  carbonate 
of  magnesia  neutralises  any  excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach  or  bowels  (Budd, 
op.  cit,  p.  289.    See  under  Hepatitis  and  Congestion). 


ACUTE  ATROPHY  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Latin  Eq.,  Atrophia  Acuta ;  French  Eq.,  Atrophie  Aigu'e;  German  Eq., 
Acute  Atrophie ;  Italian  Eq.,  Atrofia  Acuta. 

Definition. — Simple  jaundice,  ivhich  gradually  increases,  with,  sensitiveness 
over  the  region  of  the  liver,  followed  by  violent  constitidional  disturbance, 

•  expressed  by  pyrexia,  headache,  delirium,  hcemorrhages  from  various  parts,  and 
finally  coma.  The  liver  shrinks  to  one-hcdf  w  one-third  its  normal  size.  A 
peculiar  chemical  decomposition  takes  place  in  the  liver,  whereby  abnormal 

1  proximate  principles  are  formed,  tvhich,  being  carried  into  the  blood,  may  he 

1    discovered  in  various  organs  of  the  body,  or,  passing  out  by  the  kidneys,  may  be 

1  found  in  the  urine. 

[  Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — The  origin  of  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver 
1  is  still  unknown ;  but  mental  distress,  violeni,  mental  emotions,  dissolute 
1   habits,  venereal  excesses,  syphilis,  drunkenness,  nervous  depression,  the 

i influence  of  miasmata,  the  condition  of  pregnancy,  typhus,  pyaemia,  scarlet 
fever,  tropical  malarious  fevers,  and  poisoning  from  phosphorus,  are  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  form  of  inflammation  has  occurred.  The 
destruction  of  the  liver  cell-tissue  which  ensues,  is  indicated  during  life 
by  the  symptoms  of  atrophy,  and  by  those  peculiar  changes  in  the  urine 
which,  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  are  almost  pathognomonic.  In  the 
cases  described  by  Frerichs  the  urine  is  described  of  a  In'own  colour,  and 
I  smelling  of  sulphurated  hydrogen,  having  a  feebly  acid  reaction,  and 
I  containing  a  small  quantity  of  bile-pigment,  but  no  albumen.  Looking 
[  to  the  occurrence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  of  pregnant  women,  it  may  be 
1  that  atrophy  of  the  liver  and  the  nephritis  of  pregnancy  are  both  due  to 
I  some  condition  of  blood  which  in  certain  states  of  the  constitution  may 
j  be  induced  by  pregnancy  (Wilks).  Atrophy  of  the  liver  has  been  most 
frequ€nt'y  observed  in  females ;  and  more  than  half  were  attacked  during 
pregnancy ;  and  tlie  period  of  life  between  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age 
i  seems  most  predisposed  to  the  disease. 

|l      (b.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  disease  was  first  described  l)y  Bright  and 
f^raves,  more  recently  and  minutely  by  Frerichs  in  Germany,  Wilks  and 
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Murchison  in  this  country.  The  Hver  undergoes  a  most  remarkable 
atrophy.  Its  section  presents  a  mottled  red  and  yellow  appearance.  The 
microscope  shows  that  complete  destruction  of  its  secreting  cells  occurs,  so 
that  in  the  most  severe  cases  not  a  single  cell  has  been  left  entire ;  dark 
masses  of  biliary  pigment,  haematine,  and  fat  alone  remain ;  and  the 
kidneys  are  found  gorged  with  new  products.  The  redder  portions  of 
the  liver  are  more  destroyed  than  the  yellow,  which  may  show  remains  of 
cells  containing  bile.  It  seems  the  result  of  a  form  of  hepatitis,  of  tlie 
nature  of  parenchymatous  inflammation,  already  frequently  referred  to — 
cloudy  sivelling  of  the  cell-elements,  and  their  subsequent  destruction  bj- 
softening  disintegration,  so  that  the  acini  are  not  capable  of  recognition. 
The  parenchyma  is  thus  relaxed,  shrivelled,  and  flabby,  and  the  liver 
sinks  against  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  The  size  of  the  organ 
is  diminished  in  all  directions,  but  especially  in  its  thickness.  The  gland 
is  flattened  out,  flabby,  and  wrinkled.  Where  the  disease  has  advanced 
the  farthest,  the  cut  surface  has  an  ochre-yellow  or  rhubarb-like  colour; 
the  blood-vessels  are  empty ;  and  the  traces  of  the  outlines  of  lobules  are 
obliterated.  AVhere  the  process  is  less  advanced,  extravasations  exist,  or 
their  remains,  in  the  forms  of  crystals  of  hcematoidinc.  The  lobules  are 
encircled  by  congested  vessels;  and  a  dirty  yellow  substance  separates 
them  from  each  other.  Afterwards  the  capillary  congestion  recedes,  the 
size  of  the  lobules  diminishes,  their  colour  becomes  yellower,  whilst  the 
intervening  grey  substance  gradually  increases,  and  extravasations  exist 
upon  mucous  and  serous  membranes.  Bright  has  recorded  the  weight  of 
such  livers  as  reduced  to  iiuo  pounds,  or  to  twenty-three  ounces,  and  even  to 
nineteen  ounces.  Frerichs  records  the  weight  of  one  as  low  as  one  pound 
thirteen  ounces ;  its  relative  weight  to  the  entire  body  being  as  1  to  68  or 
54 — i.e.,  a  reduction  of  more  than  one-half.  Murchison  records  28  ounces; 
or  one-half  the  standard  for  the  age  of  the  patient. 

The  Symptoms  set  in  like  a  bilious  attack,  with  feebleness,  rapidly 
followed  by  jaundice,  febrile  symptoms,  and  vomiting,  delirium  superven- 
ing by  the  third  or  fourth  day.  Convulsive  fits  soon  pass  into  uncon- 
sciousness, associated  with  stertorous  breathing,  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
clenched  teeth,  closed  eyes,  with  pupils  normal  and  susceptible.  The 
pulse  is  at  first  abnormally  slow,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  nervous 
symptoms  it  gradually  rises  to  110  or  120,  and  presents  remarkable 
variations  as  regards  frequency  and  volume.  Towards  the  close  it 
increases  in  frequency,  and  becomes  smaller  and  smaller  till  it  can  no 
longer  be  felt.  The  body-temperature  rises  very  high.  The  symptoms 
generally  resemble  those  of  urasmic  intoxication ;  collapse  increases, 
perspiration  becomes  copious,  and  the  patient  usually  dies  comatose  about 
the  second  day,  more  rarely  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  the  first 
appearance  of  cerebral  symptoms.  The  extent  of  hepatic  dulness 
diminishes  more  and  more  as  the  disease  advances,  and  not  unfreqi.'cntly 
the  dull  space  disappears  completely,  without  any  tjTni)anitic  distension 
of  the  bowels  to  cause  the  dull  sound  over  the  liver  to  be  obscured.  The 
spleen  is  increased  in  volume,  and  splenic  dulness  is  increased.  The 
bowels  are  almost  always  confined.  The  stools  are  firm,  dry,  clay-like, 
deficient  in  bile,  and  at  a  later  period  not  unfrequently  dark-coloured  and 
tarry,  from  the  presence  of  blood.   The  urine,  more  or  less  saturated  with 
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a  brown  colouring  matter,  presents  the  reaction  of  bile-pigment,  and 
deposits  a  light  or  greenish-yellow  precipitate,  in  which  the  microscope 
detects  the  epithelium  of  the  urinary  passages  and  of  the  kidney  coloured 
yellow;  and  the  needle-shaped  crystals  {tyrosine)  covered  with  colouring 
matter,  either  isolated  or  adhering  in  crystalline  masses  (Frerichs). 
Sometimes  the  urine  ceases  to  pass,  and  may  be  retained  in  the  bladder 
as  a  clear  bilious  fluid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1030  (WiLKs) ;  or 
ranging  from  1012  to  1024,  always  of  acid  reaction,  and  occasionally 
slightly  albuminous  for  short  periods  (Frerichs).  Its  evaporation  gives 
crystals  of  leucine,  which  are  in  round  masses,  and  of  tyrosine,  which  are 
needle-shaped.  Sometimes  pure  tyrosine  falls  as  a  sediment.  These 
crystals  are  also  found  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  but  only  in  the 
hepatic  vein,  not  in  the  portal  vein  or  hepatic  artery  (Frerichs).  In 
Murchison's  case  they  appeared  after  the  liver  had  been  immersed  in 
spirit  (Path.  Trans.,  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  248).  The  question  as  to  the  retention 
of  urea  or  its  lessening,  as  due  to  a  want  of  complete  metamorphosis  of 
albuminous  products,  is  not  yet  determined  (Parkes,  1.  c,  p.  286).  The 
disease  runs  a  more  or  less  violent  and  rapid  course.  In  severe  cases  it 
has  terminated  at  the  end  of  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  (Frerichs). 
In  other  cases,  in  from  two  to  eight  days,  urgent  symptoms  ending  the 
disease  by  extreme  prostration  or  excessive  vomiting  (Wilks).  It  is 
scarcely  ever  prolonged  to  a  week,  except  when  it  occurs  after  jaundice, 
when  the  whole  duration  of  the  disease  may  extend  over  four  to  five 
weeks.  After  the  commencement  of  the  characteristic  symptoms,  it 
almost  invariably  terminates  fatally  in  five  days. 

The  Prognosis  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  unfavourable. 
Haemorrhages  are  apt  to  occur  (in  one-half  the  cases)  simultaneously  from 

i'  various  parts  of  the  body,  usually  from  the  stomach,  bowels,  or  uterus. 
Pressure  over  the  region  of  the  liver  gives  rise  to  marked  indications  of 
pain,  which  are  expressed  even  during  coma. 
Diagnosis. — It  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  typhus  fever,  complicated  with 
\  jaundice  or  with  pyaemia.  The  range  of  temperature  may  help  to  indicate 
the  disease,  inasmuch  as  the  temperature  is  said  not  to  be  increased  in 
cases  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  (see  Frerichs,  Vol.  L,  p.  217). 
I  Treatment. — English  physicians  recommend  emetics  and  purgatives 
(€0RRIGAN,  Griffin,  Hanlon).  Frerichs  recommends  that  the  stronger 
pm-gatives  should  be  used  simply  to  remove  congestion,  such  as  senna,  aloes, 
Icolocynth;  and  the  doses  should  be  such  as  to  secure  profuse  evacuations. 
When  atrophy  has  commenced,  no  benefit  results  from  medicinal  treatment. 
Severe  pains  indicate  the  use  of  leeches,  cupping,  and  cold  cloths,  or  fomcnta- 
nims,  as  recommended  under  "  Enteric  Fever  "  in  Vol.  I.  The  occurrence 
i  of  haemorrhage  indicates  the  use  of  mineral  acids. 
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Section  XIV. — Diseases  of  the  Hepatic  Ducts  and  Gall- 
bladder. 

inflammation  of  the  hepatic  ducts  and  gall-bladder. 

Latin  Eq.,  Inflammatio;  French  Eq.,  Inflammation;  German  Eq., 
Entzundung;  ITALIAN  Eq.,  Inflammazione. 

Definition. — Inflammation,  generally  catarrhal,  hut  occamnally  croupous  or 
diphtheritic,  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  biliary  passages. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — Catarrhal  inflammation  is  common;  the 
other  forms  are  rare.  The  catarrhal  inflammation  is  generally  an  ex- 
tension of  gastric  and  duodenal  catarrh,  extending  through  the  diiciu.<; 
communis  choledochus ;  and  the  causes  are  those  already  mentioned  which 
lead  to  congestion  and  enlargements  of  the  liver. 

(b.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  catarrhal  form  is  recognised  by  excessive 
secretion  from  the  biliary  passages ;  the  diphtheritic  form  by  a  fibrinous 
exudation  ■which  may  occur  during  typhus,  septiccemia,  or  cholera. 

Symptoms. — There  is  usually  excessive  hyperaemia  of  the  liver,  causing 
simple  enlargement,  with  symj)toms  of  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile  and 
of  jaundice.  The  tongue  is  coated,  and  there  is  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
eructations  from  the  stomach,  and  dyspepsia ;  and  there  may  be  signs  of 
gastro-duodenal  catarrh.  The  fasces  are  free  of  colour,  and  of  a  whitish, 
dirty  clayey  aspect. 

Treatment  is  similar  to  that  of  catarrh  of  the  intestines,  and  especially 
in  the  use  of  nitro-muriatic  acid  internally  and  as  baths. 


(J ALL-STONES;  GALL-STONE  OR  BILIARY  COLIC. 

Latin  Eq.,  Calculi  Fellei;  French  Eq.,  Calculs  Biliadres;  German  Eq., 
Gallensteine ;  Italian  Eq.,  Calcoli  Biliari. 

Definition. — Concretions  of  certain  biliary  constituenis  in  the  biliary  duds, 
or  accumulating  generally  in  the  gall  bladder,  as  gall-stones,  the  passage  of  whieh 
through  the  duct  into  the  duodenum  gives  rise  to  symptoms  Jcnoicn  as  "  gall-stone 
colic." 

Pathology. — («.)  Causation. — The  predisposing  causes  of  gall-stones  are 
a  too  full  animal  diet,  combined  with  a  sedentary  life,  or  those  states  of 
indigestion  which  react  on  the  functions  of  the  liver.  Gall-stones  appear 
to  be  peculiar  to  adults ;  and  generally  occur  after  twenty,  but  commonly 
between  forty  and  sixty.  They  aff'ect  women  more  frequently  than  men, 
and  persons  of  sedentary  rather  than  those  of  active  habits  of  life.  They 
are  particularly  frequent  in  patients  with  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  and 
liver  (Niemeyer). 

(b.)  Morbid  Anatomy.— Bila  in  its  healthy  state  is  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour,  extremely  bitter,  followed  by  a  sweetish  after-taste.  It  is  a  little 
heavier  than  water  (sp.  gr.  1,018),  and  miscible  in  that  fluid  in  every 
proportion.    In  the  gall-bladder  bile  is  usually  of  the  consistency  of  thin 
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molasses,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1,026  to  1,032 — cystic  bile.  It 
contains  a  little  free  soda,  and  is  feebly  alkaline  or  neutral.  The  daily 
amount  secreted  by  a  man  is  about  56  oz.  (Bidder  and  Schmidt).  The 
proportion  of  solid  matter  it  contains  is  from  9  to  1 7  per  cent. ;  the  cystic 
bile,  about  10  per  cent.;  hepatic  bile,  3  to  5  per  cent.,  composed  of  sub- 
stances peculiar  to  bile ;  among  which  may  be  distinguished  two  resinous 
acids, — namely,  the  Ghjcocholic  or  cliolic  add  in  small  quantity ;  and  the 
Tauro  cliolic  or  choleic  acid  (bilin),  in  which  25  per  cent,  of  sulphur  of  the 
bile  exists.    They  are  united  in  the  bile  with  soda  as  a  base. 

The  bile  may  be  green  or  yellow,  and  those  colours  may  be  pale  or 
intense ;  or  it  may  be  as  fluid  as  water,  or  as  viscid  as  tar.  Its  taste  also 
varies,  sometimes  bland,  or  so  acrid  as  to  excoriate  the  lip.  These  different 
states  are  found  in  the  most  oppositely  diseased  conditions  of  the  liver. 
Under  certain  circumstances  the  diseased  hih  assumes  a  concrete  form — that 
of  gall-stones.  Although  their  principal  seat  is  the  gall-bladder,  theyhave 
been  found  "in  transitu,"  in  the  cystic  duct  and  in  the  ductus  communis. 
Occasionally  they  have  been  found  in  the  hepatic  ducts,  where  they  are  apt 
to  excite  suppurative  hepatitis  (Cruveilhier).  They  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  after  having  passed  from  the  gall-bladder  into  that 
cavity.  They  may  be  found  filling  the  gall-bladder,  the  structure  of  the 
liver  and  gall-bladder  being  perfectly  healthy,  even  when  the  gall-bladder 

I    contains  numerous  calculi  with  sharp  angles  and  edges.    In  the  ducts 

'    of  the  liver  they  may  be  branched  or  coral-like. 

In  some  instances  the  ductus  cysticus  is  obliterated,  so  that  hydrops  vesicce 
fellece  may  result  with  biliary  congestion.  Or  the  gall-bladder  is  thickened 
by  chronic  inflammation,  or  ulcerated,  particularly  at  the  fundus,  where 
considerable  congestion  of  blood  and  oedema  of  the  mucous  membrane 
may  exist,  short  of  ulceration.  When  ulceration  commences  it  may  lead 
to  perforation  of  the  gall-bladder,  opening  directly  into  the  peritoneum  or 
into  some  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  usually  the  stomach  or  duodenum, 
limited  by  adhesive  inflammation.     The  walls  of  the  bladder  become 

;    contracted,  its  cavity  diminishes,  and  its  contents  dry  up  into  a  chalky 


I  mass,  in  which  the  previously  existing  biliary  calculi  are  imbedded  as  in  a 


cyst.  If  the  calculi  are  imprisoned  in  the  ducts  of  the  liver,  hepatic 
I  abscess  may  result.  Perforation  may  occur  through  the  abdominal  wall, 
i  In  rare  instances  any  of  the  bile  conduits  may  be  obliterated  from  inflam- 

mation,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  irritation.  Fistulous  communi- 
1  cations  may  thus  be  established  in  various  directions  from  the  gall-bladdci-, 

iand  large  biliary  calculi  may  be  found  imbedded  in  various  places,  some- 
times causing  intestinal  obstruction. 
Chemically,  gall-stones  are  composed  principally  of  cholesterine  and 
,  colouring  matter,  in  various  proportions,  witli  some  animal  matter,  the  usual 
bile  salts,  and  perhaps  a  trace  of  iron.    Bile  pigment,  with  choloidinic  acid 
and  its  calcareous  base,  occasionally  accumulate  in  solid  masses.  Choles- 
terine (which  may  exist  in  the  large  proportion  of  88  to  94  per  cent,  of 
1  the  whole  calculus)  is  solulile  in  boiling  alcohol,  etlier,  and  in  nitric  acid. 
;  It  is  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  burns  by  the  flame  of  a  lamp  till  it  is 
altogether  consumed.    It  is  also  lighter  than  water,  and  insoluble  in  that 
\  fluid.    The  colouring  matter  (generally  combined  with  cholesterine,  often 
forming  of  itself  a  large  portion  of  the  gall  stone)  is  inodorous,  insipid, 
VOL.  n.  3n 
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and  heavier  than  water.  It  is  likewise  insoluble  in  that  fluid,  in  alcohol, 
or  in  acids;  but  is  soluble  in  alkaUes,  whence  it  is  precipitated,  of  a 
brownish-green  colour,  on  the  addition  of  water.  The  calculi  found  in  the 
human  gall-bladder  have  been  divided  into  crystallised,  deposited,  amorpJwus, 
and  porcnpine-like  calculi  (Dr.  Powel).  The  crystallised  concretions,  when 
fractured,  look  like  spermaceti;  and  the  crystals,  like  those  of  that  sub- 
stance, are  easily  broken  into  a  greasy  powder.  They  are  semi-transparent,  ! 
but  seldom  retain  their  purity  throughout,  being,  near  their  circumference, 
coated  or  mixed  with  a  brown  colouring  matter.  At  the  central  point  of 
these  colourless  crystals,  to  which  radii  converge,  there  is  mostly  a  small 
particle  of  coloured  matter,  resembling  dried  bile,  which  has  served  as  the 
nucleus  of  crystallisation.  This  crystallised  part  having  reached  the  size  of 
a  pea,  becomes  itself  a  centre  around  which  many  deposits  are  made  of 
variously  confused  and  irregular  strata,  the  surface  of  which  may  in  turn 
become  the  starting-point  of  a  fresh  crystallisation.  The  deposited  gall- 
stone consists  of  biliary  matter  in  laminse,  like  the  arrangement  of  an 
onion  or  of  some  urinary  calculi.  The  piorcupine-lilx  calculi  are  small  and 
round,  having  a  number  of  projecting  points.  The  amorphous  concretions 
are  such  as  bear  no  mark  of  crystallisation,  or  of  any  regular  structure; 
but  as  they  dry  they  break  into  layers,  sho'W'ing  a  laminated  mode  of 
formation. 

Biliary  calculi  vary  consideral^ly  in   their    speciGc  gravity.  This 
probably  depends  on  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  animal  matter  they 
may  contain.    They  vary  in  number.    From  one  to  1,000  have  been 
found  in  the  gall-bladder.    AVhen  single  they  are  usually  of  a  round  or 
oval  figure.    In  size  they  vary  from  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  nutmeg  or  a 
walnut,  or  they  may  be  even  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.    When  extremely  j 
numerous,  they  are  small,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  occasionally     j  | 
slightly  agglutinated  with  viscid  bile.    When  the  number  is  small  (from  \ 
two  or  three  to  eight)  the  size  may  be  considerable.    When  the  accumu- 
lation in  the  gall-bladder  is  made  up  of  several,  they  are  loosely  adapted 
or  fitted  to  each  other  by  facets,  owing  to  their  mutual  friction. 

As  to  the  formation  of  gall-stones,  differences  of  opinion  exist.    The  j 
cholesterine  of  healthy  human  bile  is  only  in  a  very  small  proportion,  and 
is  produced  in  excess  in  a  fluid  state.    From  this,  if  a  nucleus  of  any  kind 
(epithelium  or  mucus)  be  present,  crystals  may  immediately  form  upon  it.  i 
Thus  a  person  apparently  in  good  health  may  have  a  large  gall-stone    j  ^ 
formed  in  his  gall-bladder.    Deposited  gall-stones  are  formed  by  an  excess  ( 
of  colouring  matter,  or  by  some  morbid  state  of  the  bile,  in  which  that 
principle  is  readily  separable  when  any  nucleus  is  present.  Inspissation 
or  mere  concentration  of  the  bile;  deficiency  of  certain  ingredients,  such 
as  the  alkaline  constituents,  vnth  excess  of  the  acids;  decomposition,  and 
other  chemical  changes  resulting  in  precipitation  of  cholesterine  and 
pigment,  all  favour  the  process  of  gall-stone  formation. 

Symptoms. — The  formation  of  gall-stones  is  unattended  with  pain,  and, 
once  formed,  may  lie  latent  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  gall-bladder 
without  causing  any  trouble  to  the  patient.  At  length,  some  cause 
(exertion  in  a  stooping  posture)  may  force  a  stone  into  the  cystic  duct, 
when  a  series  of  formidable  symptoms  arise,  which  continue  till  the  cal- 
culus has  passed  into  the  duodenum.    Occasionally  calculi  of  small  size 
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may  pass  through  the  ductus  cysticus  and  communis  cJiokdocJms  without 
exciting  pain  or  any  other  symptom.  The  experiences  at  such  watering- 
places  as  Karlsbad,  where  the  stools  are  carefully  examined  for  gall-stones, 
afford  numerous  examples  of  this  (Niemeyer).  The  painful  symptoms 
which  attend  the  passage  of  gall-stones  into  the  duodenum  have  received 
the  name  of  gall-stone  or  Uliary  colic.  The  attack  is  sudden.  The  patient 
is  seized  with  shivering,  accompanied  by  violent  and  acute  piercing, 
griping,  insupportable  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  at  the  point 
corresponding  to  the  opening  of  the  duct  into  the  duodenum.  From  this 
point  it  spreads  over  the  whole  abdomen  to  the  right  side  of  the  thorax 
and  right  shoulder,  and  darts  through  the  back.  It  occurs  in  paroxysms, 
varying  from  a  few  minutes  to  a  few  hours,  till  the  gall-stone  has  passed 
into  the  intestine.  The  pain  is  so  great  that  patients  most  tolerant  of 
pain  moan  and  double  themselves  up,  or  roll  about  on  the  bed  or  floor. 
Nausea  or  vomiting  may  be  so  severe  that  everything  is  rejected,  and  the 
matters  thrown  up  may  contain  bile  and  small  biliary  calculi  or  biliary 
sediment.  Excessive  pain  and  vomiting  are  the  leading  features  of  the 
passage  of  a  gall-stone.  It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  witnessed  a 
case  of  this  kind  not  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  many  of  its  symp- 
toms bear  to  those  of  parturition — a  comparison  women  frequently  make 
■when  describing  their  sufferings.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  that 
when  the  pain  intermits  there  is  a  deep-seated  soreness  and  fulness  of  the 
right  hypochondrium  and  epigastric  regions.  Like  parturition  one  attack 
of  pain  succeeds  another,  till  at  length  this  more  urgent  symptom  ceases, 
and  the  calculus  may  be  inferred  to  have  passed  into  the  intestine.  After 
that  has  taken  place,  the  soreness  and  uneasiness  gradually  cease,  and  the 
patient  is  relieved.  In  some  cases,  at  an  early  period  of  the  attack, 
jaundice  makes  its  appearance,  and  may  continue  after  the  calculus 
has  passed.  The  pulse  during  the  paroxysm  is  for  the  most  part  natural, 
unless  the  patient  is  exhausted  by  long  continuance  of  pain,  when  it 
becomes  small,  the  skin  cold,  and  the  face  pale  and  distorted.  The  patient 
f  may  faint;  and  prolonged  faintness  is  a  rare  cause  of  death  from  gall-stone 

1 colic.  The  heat  of  the  body  also  is  not  increased.  The  dejections, 
according  as  the  obstruction  is  more  or  less  complete,  arc  clay-coloured  or 
natural;  and,  on  a  close  examination  from  time  to  time,  they  may  be 
found  to  contain  the  offending  calculus,  the  surface  of  which  should  be 
carefully  examined  for  facets  or  marks  of  the  presence  of  others  remaining 
behind.  The  duration  of  the  attack  may  be  only  a  foAV  hours  or  a  few  days, 
or  several  weeks  may  elapse  before  the  gall-stone  is  expelled.  Gall-stone 
colic  is  particularly  liable  to  occur  during  digestion. 
Diagnosis. — The  passage  of  a  gall-stone  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
'  hepatitis  by  the  pains  being  in  general  of  greater  intensity,  and  par- 
oxysmal ;  and  also  by  the  pulse  continuing  natural. 

ii  Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  always  favourable,  unless  the  calculus  be 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  render  its  passage  almost  impossible,  or  unless  it 

I  be  connected  with  organic  disease  of  the  liver. 

Treatment. — When  the  symptoms  of  gall-stone  passing  the  duct  are 
present,  the  curative  indications  are  to  facilitate  its  passage  into  the 

'[intestine,  to  relievo  the  intense  pain  which  accompanies  it,  and  to  prevent' 
that  inflammation  which  the  presence  of  an  extraneous  body  of  any  mag- 
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nitude  is  calculated  to  produce  in  the  duct.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  calm  the  sufferings  of  the  patient.  Half  a  grain  of  solid  opium,  or  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphine,  or  twelve  drops  of  laudanum,  or  the  mistura  \ 
camphora;,  3xj.,  conf.  opii  3ss.  to  )ij.,  c.  sp.  a3th.  nitr.  3j.,  should  be  given 
every  hour,  or  every  two  hours,  till  some  relief  is  obtained,  or  till  there  is 
slight  narcotism.  Similar  doses  may  be  repeated  every  four  or  six  hours, 
till  the  pain  has  ceased.  If  the  vomiting  be  severe,  and  the  remedies  be 
rejected,  the  opiate  may  be  given  hjpodermically,  commencing  with  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  the  muriate  of  mmphia  in  solution ;  or 
opium  may  be  administered  by  enemata  of  laudanum.  Careful  inhalation 
of  chloroform,  till  anaesthesia  is  produced,  also  gives  great  relief,  and  is  a 
valuable  remedy  when  paroxysms  are  most  violent.  It  not  only  calms 
pain,  but  may  lead  to  the  cessation  of  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
biliary  passages,  and  thus  favour  the  expulsion  of  the  calculus  (MuRCHl- 
SOn).  Chloroform  also,  when  given  internally,  appears  to  exercise  some 
influence  as  a  solvent  of  biliary  concretions.  Dr.  J.  Barclay  relates  an 
instance  in  which  ^\  ii.  to  TT^  iii.  of  chloroform,  given  three  or  four  times  a  j 
day,  afforded  great  and  immediate  relief  (Brit.  Med.  Journal,  1870).  Dr. 
Murchison  has  seen  marked  benefit  from  the  extract  of  belladonna,  given  in  ! 
half  grain  doses  every  two  or  three  hours.  The  hydrate  of  chloral,  as  it ; 
produces  extreme  muscular  relaxation,  is  also  a  likely  remedy.  Small  i 
pieces  of  ice  in  the  mouth  may  relieve  vomiting.  Emetics  or  laxatives  are 
not  to  be  given  during  the  attack.  A  warm  bath  should  be  immediately  i 
prepared,  with  a  temperature  of  100°  to  110°,  or  as  hot  as  the  patient' 
can  bear  it,  and  the  immersion  should  continue  till  he  is  in  some  degree  i 
exhausted.  The  intention  of  the  bath  is  to  relax  by  means  of  heat  the  | 
muscular  fibre  of  the  ducts,  and  thus  relieve  the  pain  and  facihtate  the  i 
passage  of  the  gall-stone.  The  effect  is  generally  so  agreeable  to  the  feel- 1 
ings  of  the  patient  that,  on  the  recurrence  of  the  pain,  he  may  ask  for  aj 
repetition  of  it,  and  his  wishes  should  be  complied  with.  If  a  warm  bath  j 
cannot  be  procured,  fomentations,  or  a  large  linseed  poultice,  should  be  | 
applied  over  the  abdomen.  Dry  heat  is  always  at  hand,  and  hot  flannels.  ( 
hot  sand,  or  hot  chamomile  flowers  afford  some  relief.  Bleeding  is  not| 
called  for.  The  calculus  having  passed,  and  the  patient  being  reheved,i 
the  secretions  of  the  liver  should  be  rendered  more  healthy.  A  course  ofi 
neutral  salts,  or  of  the  Cheltenham  or  Leamington  waters,  ought  to  be| 
taken  in  this  country.  Under  the  use  of  the  Karlsbad  waters  immense 
quantities  of  gall-stones  are  evacuated  with  proportionately  Httle  difficulty 
(Niemeyer).  The  same  is  true  of  other  alkaline  mineral  waters,  such  as, 
Vichy,  Marienbad,  and  Kissingen.  _  ! 

The  radical  treatment  of  biliary  calculi  ought  to  be  attempted  during! 
the  intervals  between  the  attacks  of  gall-stone  colic,  by — (1.)  Solvent: 
believed  to  act  on  the  calculi.    Tiiese  are, — («.)  Alkaline  solvents,  which  art 
to  be  preferred  above  all  others.    Under  their  influence  the  calculi  seen  _ 
to  be  really  dissolved  or  broken  up,  so  as  to  disappear  without  leayin;  M 
any  trace ;  or  they  are  expelled  entire  in  abundant  bilious  evacuations  ■ 
This  alkaline  treatment  comprises  the  fixed  alkalies,  soap-lye,  salts  of  soda  M 
carbonate  of  ammonia;  but  especially  the  waters  of  Vichy,  Vals,  Karlsbad  ■ 
and  Ems.    These  are  used  as  drinks  and  as  baths ;  and  they  must  b<  ■ 
employed  perseveringly,  at  different  periods,  during  several  years  in  sue  ■ 
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cession,  (b.)  Durandes  remedy,  which  consists  in  the  administration  of 
half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  every  day,  in  the  morning,  of  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  fifteen  grammes  (i.e.,  about  3iii-)  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  ten  grammes 
(i.e.,  about  3ii-)  of  oil  of  turpentine,  has  enjoyed  a  reputation  since  1790,  as 
a  solvent  of  biliary  calculi.  It  has  been  extensively  used  and  recommended 
by  many  Continental  physicians.  In  this  country  Copland  speaks  favour- 
ably of  it ;  but  whatever  virtue  the  remedy  may  possess  as  a  solvent,  it  is 
probably  due  more  to  the  ether  than  the  turpentine,  the  former  being  a  ready 
solvent  of  cholesterine  (Waring).  The  dose  is  to  be  gradually  increased 
till  about  a  pound  of  this  mixture  has  been  taken.  Its  mode  of  action  is 
not  known;  but  where  it  has  succeeded,  the  calculus  has  been  expelled 
without  being  dissolved.  It  seems  in  some  way  efficient  in  promoting  the 
expulsion  of  calculi,  probably  by  its  anti-spasmodic  action,  rather  than 
acting  as  a  solvent.  Eecently  various  substitutes  have  been  pro- 
posed in  place  of  Durande's  remedy,  and  also  variations  from  the 
original  dose  (NiejMEYEr).  One  is  a  popular  remedy,  a  mixture  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  9ii.,  with  7)i-  of  spirits  of  sulphuric  ether,  which  has  been  pre- 
scribed in  drop  doses  by  Rademacher.  (c.)  Diet  has  a  great  influence  upon 
the  quality  of  the  bile.  Fresh  laxative  vegetable  food,  grapes,  fruits,  and 
whey  ought  to  constitute  the  staple  articles  of  a  regulated  diet.  All  fat 
should  be  as  much  as  possible  excluded  from  food,  and  the  plainest  diet, 
in  the  form  of  roasted  meats  or  boiled  meats,  with  vegetables  and  farina- 
ceous food,  should  be  rigidly  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  system. 
The  drinks  should  be  water  or  lemonade,  and  an  avoidance  of  alcoholic  or 
malted  stimulants.  (2.)  Treatment  ivhich  seeks  to  assuage  piain. — With  this 
end  in  view,  Luttcn  prescribes  opium  in  larger  doses  than  those  already 
mentioned — namely,  two  and  one-third  to  three  grains  of  solid  opium  at 
once ;  but  he  considers  the  hypodermic  injection  of  solution  of  morphia  a 
preferable  (Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de  MMicine  et  de  Chirurgle  Practiqucs;  also, 
Society  Med.  de  Paris,  1866  ;  and  Sydenham  Society's  Biennial  Eetrospect  for 
1865-66).  The  intense  agony  is  more  eff'ectually  relieved  by  large  doses 
of  opium  than  by  any  other  remedy,  particularly  if  it  be  combined  with 
the  use  of  the  hot  bath  (Dr.  Waring).  Two  grains  of  solid  opium,  or  ni_  xl. 
of  the  tincture  of  opium  may  be  given,  either  by  mouth  or  in  the  form  of 
enema,  to  be  repeated  in  half  an  hour  if  the  pain  is  not  relieved.  It  may 
also  be  advantageously  combined  with  a  full  dose  of  ether  or  chloroform, 
care  being  taken  in  case  of  over-dosing  with  the  opiate. 

Large  draughts  of  hot  water,  containing  carbonate  of  soda  in  solution 
(3i.to  3ii.  to  twenty  ounces  of  water)  give  more  immediate  relief  than  any 
other  means  (Dr.  Prout).  The  first  dose  or  two  may  be  rejected ;  but 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  and  steady  perseverance  in  the 
remedy  will  eventually  ensure  its  success  (Murchison).  No  doubt  can 
exist  as  to  the  efficacy  of  alkaline  waters  in  removing  the  symptoms  of 
gall-stones.  It  is  certain  that  the  salts  of  Vichy  and  of  Karlsbad  waters 
reheve  the  symptoms  of  this  aftection,  provided  they  are  administered  in 
hot  water,  and  so  as  to  represent  nearly  the  strength  of  the  natural  springs. 
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CHAPTEE  XX. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  SYSTEM. 

Section  I. — The  Kidney  and  its  Secretion  in  Eelation  to 
Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Systebi. 

I 

A  careful  study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  kidney  is  of 
importance  in  relation  to  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.    Tlie  determina-  ] 
tion  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  urine  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  | 
determining  not  only  morbid  conditions  of  the  kidney,  but  of  appreciating  1 
many  changes  which  go  on  in  the  body  during  disease.    In  every  case  of  i 
disease  (in  wasting,  febrile,  and  constitutional  diseases  especially),  much  j 
may  be  learned  regarding  their  natural  history  by  a  careful  examination  | 
of  the  urinary  excretions,  and  of  the  microscopic  characters  of  the  sedi-  | 
ment,  especially  when  studied  in  connection  with  the  ranges  of  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  the  number  of  respirations,  and  the  state  of  the  pulse,  i 
during  daily  periods  of  twenty-four  hours.    A  formula  has  been  already 
suggested  at  pages  259  to  275,  Vol.  I,  as  a  method  to  be  followed  i 
in  daily  records ;  and  it  is  now  clearly  vmderstood  that  the  absolute  amount  \ 
excreted  in  a  given  time,  and  referring  that  amount  to  lody-iveight,  are  the  only  > 
conditions  which  will  yield  anything  approaching  to  accurate  scientific  , 
results  (Parkes).    "  In  a  medical  point  of  view  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  i 
to  estimate  the  constituents  in  a  certain  quantity  of  urine,  passed  at  any  | 
particular  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  without  ascertaining  the  relation  i 
which  that  quantity,  with  its  constituents,  bears  to  the  whole  quantity  | 
passed  during  the  twenty-four  hours ;  and  this  is  the  more  necessary  as  the 
amount  of  fluid  secreted  varies  considerably  in  healthy  persons  (Sutton). 
The  volumetric  methods  of  determining  the  urinary  constituents  have 
greatly  facilitated  such  investigations;  and  these  methods  are  clearly 
expounded  in  the  works  of  Hoppe,  Neubauer,  and  Vogel,  Thudichum, 
Eeale,  Hassall,  and  Sutton ;  and,  above  all,  the  profession  is  indebted  to 
the  late  Dr.  Parkes  for  his  jihilosophical  exposition  of  the  value  of  our 
knowledge  regarding  the  state  of  the  urine  in  health  and  disease,  as  set 
forth  in  his  admirable  work  on  that  subject,  already  frequently  referred 
to.    From  these  \vorks  the  following  sections  are  compiled. 

i 

Section  II. — On  Determining  the  Composition  of  the  Urine  ! 
in  Disease. 

It  is  examined  for  two  i)urposes, — (1.)  To  discover  the  condition  of  the , 
urinary  organs ;  (2.)  to  determine  the  course  of  the  abnormal  metamor-| 
phoses  of  tissue  in  the  body  which  lead  to  alterations  in  the  composition  j 
of  the  several  excreta.  The  normal  urinary  constituents  have  probably  a ! 
fixed  physiological  range  concurrent  with  age  and  weight  of  the  body,  so  i 
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that  a  person  ought  not  to  continue  passing  regularly  an  amount  of  any 
constituent  greatly  above  or  below  the  limits  of  the  range  proj^er  to  him, 
otherwise  some  morbid  condition  must  be  sought  for  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  occurrence.  The  averages  of  the  excreta  for  at  least  ten  days 
should  be  taken  in  health,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  standard. 
But  as  this  is  not  possible  in  cases  of  disease,  certain  empirical  formula 
have  been  laid  down  for  calculating  the  urinary  excretion  in  a  sick  person 
whose  normal  excretion  is  unknown.  The  following  are  the  details  of  the 
facts  to  be  determined  and  recorded  : — (1.)  Record  the  age  and  weight  of 
the  patient  in  pounds  avoirdupois.*  (2.)  Collect  all  the  urine  passed  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  measure  it  in  cubic  centimetres,  and  record  its 
absolute  amount.  (3.)  Observe  and  record  as  to  the  following  general 
properties,  viz. : — (a.)  Specific  gravity ;  (b.)  Uraematine,  as  determined  by 
Vogel's  colour  table  jf  (c.)  Clearness  or  turbidity  on  emission  or  after 
rest;  (d.)  determine  the  absolute  weight,  by  multiplying  the  quantity 
passed,  expressed  in  cc,  by  the  figures  expressing  the  specific  gravity, — 
the  result  is  the  weight  in  grammes.  (4.)  Set  aside  the  following  quan- 
tities for  the  volumetric  determination  of  urea,  40  cc;  uric  acid,  300  to 
500  cc;  phosphoric  acid,  40  cc.;l  chloride  of  sodium,  40  cc;  sulphuric 
acid,  100  cc;  degree  of  free  acidity — sugar,  20  cc;  albumen — solids, 
20  grammes.  (5.)  Collect  and  examine  the  sediment.  (6.)  Determine 
the  amount  of  excretion  normal  to  the  individual  by  the  following 
empirical  formula  (Parkes)  : — Multiply  the  following  figures  by  the 
•weight  of  the  person  in  pounds  avoirdupois ;  the  result  is  the  excretion  in 
grains,  in  twenty-four  hours,  of  the  several  ingredients  of  the  urine.  It 
is  necessary  to  make  corrections : — (1.)  If  the  person  be  between  forty 
and  fifty,  calculate  according  to  columns  1  or  2,  and  then  deduct  10  per 
«ent.;  for  ages  between  fifty  and  sixty  deduct  20  per  cent.;  for  ages 
between  sixty  and  seventy  deduct  30  per  cent.;  for  ages  upwards  of 

*  Beneke  recommended,  in  1854,  the  very  useful  '  Patent  Decimal  Waagen "  of 
Sclioenemarm  (patent  decimal  balances),  for  the  determination-  of  the  body-weight  of 
patients,  and  also  for  physiological  and  clinical  investigations.  These  balances  are 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Kuhtz  &  Co.,  at  Brandenburg,  on  the  Havel.  They  are 
made  either  entirely  of  iron  or  partly  of  wood.  In  the  latter  case  the  absolute  weight 
of  the  wooden  seat  may  change  slightly  with  the  atmospheric  moisture,  although 
perfectly  seasoned  dry  wood  is  used  in  the  construction.  The  balance  turns  with  1 
gramme  in  130  pounds.  A  small  ivory  scale,  opposite  the  end  of  the  lever,  enables 
the  appreciation  of  even  still  smaller  differences  of  weight.  The  price  of  such  a  balance, 
constructed  in  wood  (with  weights,  large  and  small,  in  a  box),  is  45  thalers.  (See 
Beiiin  Klin.  Wochenschrift,  viii.,  18,  1871  ;  also  Schmidt's  Jahrbeucher,  1871,  8.) 

+  Vogel's  colour  table  is  made  by  taking  certain  colours  as  starting  points,  and 
,1  representing  the  following  groups  for  comparison  : — 

First  group—Yellowish  urines,  represented  by  gamboge  mixed  with  a  greater  or  less 
lamount  of  water,  giving  three  grades,  the  first  of  which  is  almost  colourless,  as  follow: — 
[(l.)  Pale  yellow  (gamboge  with  much  water)  ;  (2.)  Light  yellow  (gamboge  with  less 
I  water);  (3.)  Fe/Zoi«  (gamboge  with  very  little  water). 

Second  group — Reddish  urines,  represented  by  the  above  yellow  grades  mixed  with 
a  greater  or  less  amount  of  red — i.  e. ,  gamboge  with  crimson  lake  in  three  grades,  as 
follow:— (4.)  Reddish-yellow  (gamboge  with  a  little  crimson  lake);  (5.)  Yellowish-red 
(gamboge  with  more  crimson  lake) ;  (6.)  Red  (crimson  lake  with  little  gamboge). 

Third  group — Brown  or  dark  urines,  represented  by  gamboge,  crimson  lake,  and 
more  or  less  Prussian  blue,  in  three  grades,  as  follow':— (7.)  Brownish-red  (red  with 
m  admixture  of  a  little  brown);  (8.)  Reddish-brown  (more  of  the  brown  than  in  the 
ast);  (9.)  Broivnish -black  (almost  black,  with  a  touch  of  the  reddish-brown).  (See 
IVHTTDICHUM,  On  the  Pathology  of  the  Urine,  p.  1.34.) 
j  +  The  precipitate  from  the  urea  estimation  is  sufficient. 
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seventy  deduct  50  per  cent.  (2.)  If  the  person  has  been  starving  for  two 
or  more  days  (as  in  some  fevers),  deduct  one-third  from  the  calculation 
made  according  to  the  table ;  if  the  diet  be  meagre,  deduct  one-eighth  or 
one-sixth ;  if  pretty  plentiful,  yet  still  below  that  of  health,  deduct  one- 
tenth.  (3.)  If  there  be  total  inactivity,  deduct  one-tenth;  if  there  be 
merely  quietude,  deduct  one-twentieth. 


In  Men 
between 
2U  and  40. 

In  Women 
between 
20  and  40. 

In  Children  between 

In  Tonng 
Men  and 
Women 
between 
16  and  20. 

3  and  S. 

S  and  IG. 

3-53 

2-96 

6-83 

5-20 

4-39 

0-875 

0-817 

1-44 

1-097 

0-926 

Sulphuric  Acid, 

0-214 

0-25 

0-414 

0-315 

0-266 

Phosphoric  Acid,  .  . 

0-336 

0-336 

0-65 

0-495 

0-418 

Section  III. — Volumetric  Estimation  of  the  more  Important  ' 
Constituents  of  the  Urine,  and  their  Pathological  \ 
Kelations.  I 

The  Volumetric  Method  of  Analysis  is  one  which  enables  ordinarily 
skilful  operators,  or  medical  men  who  cannot  devote  much  time  to  prac- 
tical chemistry,  to  determine  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  amount  of  the 
most  important  constituents  of  the  urine,  such  as  urea,  uric  acid,  chloride 
of  sodium,  phosphates,  sulphates,  and  the  free  acidity  of  this  excretion.  But 
there  are  many  volatile  substances  excreted  by  the  kidneys  which  are  not 
easily  estimated.  For  example,  turpentine,  copaiba,  myrrh,  iodine,  rhubarb, 
the  odoriferous  particles  of  asparagus,  or  of  other  substances.  Certain 
conditions  are  necessary  for  success,  namely, — (1.)  Solutions  of  the  re- 
agents or  tests,  the  composition  and  strength,  or  chemical  power,  of  which 
are  accurately  known.  (2.)  Burettes,  graduated  tubes  or  vessels  from  [ 
which  portions  of  the  test-solutions  may  be  accurately  delivered.  (3.)  i 
The  power  of  determining  by  the  eye  when  the  decomposition  produced  by  | 
the  test-solution  with  the  urine  has  ceased,  so  that  the  quantity  of  test- 1 
solution  used  (?.  e.,  with  which  certain  components  of  the  urine  have  | 
combined)  may  be  accurately  determined.  It  is  necessary  to  exercise  the  ; 
greatest  care  in  the  graduation  of  the  measuring  instruments,  and  in  the ' 
strength  and  purity  of  the  standard  solutions ;  because  a  very  slight 
error  in  the  process  is  greatly  magnified — in  proportion,  in  fact,  as  it  iS  ( 
multiplied  to  represent  the  amount  in  large  quantities  when  the  actual 
observation  has  been  made  upon  a  small  amount.  ! 

1.  Estimation  of  Chlorides. — They  are  calculated  as  chloride  of  sodium,\ 
the  test-solutions  required  being — (1.)  The  standard  solution  of  the  nitrate 
of  mercury ;  and,  (2.)  the  "  baryta-solution,"  as  it  is  commonly  called.  The 
method  was  devised  by  Liebig,  and  its  ])rinciple  is  as  follows  : — "  If  the 
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solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  free  from  any  excess  of  acid,  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  urea,  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate  is  produced,  containing  urea 
and  oxide  of  mercury  in  the  proportion  of  1  eq.  of  the  former  to  4  eqs.  of 
the  latter.  But  when  chloride  of  sodium  is  present  in  the  solution,  the  pre- 
cipitate does  not  occur  until  all  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  converted  into  chloride 
of  mercury  (sublimate)  and  nitrate  of  soda,  the  solution  remaining  clear.  If 
the  exact  point  be  overstepped,  the  excess  of  mercury  immediately  pro- 
duces the  precipitate  above  described,  so  that  the  urea  present  acts  as  an 
indicator  of  the  end  of  the  process.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  of  chlorides  in  any  given  sample  of  urine  by  this  method,  if  the 
strength  of  the  mercurial  solution  is  known ;  since  1  eq.  of  oxide  of  mercury 
converts  1  eq.  of  chloride  of  sodium  into  1  eq.  each  of  corrosive  sublimate 
and  nitrate  of  soda  "  (Sutton).    The  steps  of  the  process  are  as  follow  : — 

(1.)  Take  40  cc.  of  urine;  (2.)  mix  with  20  cc.  of  the  baryta-solution; 
(3.)  pour  the  thick  mixture  upon  a  small  dry  filter;  and  when  sufficient 
clear  liquid  has  passed  through,  (4.)  take  15  cc.  of  it  (  =  10  cc.  of  urine), 
and  just  neutralise  it,  or  render  it  acid  by  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid ; 
(5.)  bring  this  iirine  fluid  under  the  burette  which  contains  the  test- 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  which  is  to  be  allowed  to  drop 
gradually,  drop  by  drop,  into  the  beaker  containing  the  urine,  which  is 
to  be  constantly  stirred  with  a  glass  rod ;  (6.)  as  soon  as  the  precipitate 
I  does  not  disappear  by  stirring,  the  operation  is  finished,  but  a  ])ermanent 
1    precipitate  is  produced  (=  urea  and  oxide  of  mercury);  (7.)  the  volume 

I  of  the  test-solution  used  is  to  be  read  off  the  burette,  and  the  amount 
of  chloride  of  sodium  calculated  therefrom ;  (8.)  the  chlorine  may  be 

j    estimated  by  the  following  formula  : — As  58-8  eqs.  of  chloride  of  sodium 

II  contain  35 -5  eqs.  of  chlorine,  the  chlorine  in  the  urine  is  obtained  by  the 

1 equation, — 
58-8  :  35-5  :  :  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  urine  :  x  (the 
chlorine  it  contains). 

!The  average  amount  of  chlorine  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours  is  about 
8"21  grammes,  or  126'76  grains;  13'6  grammes,  or  210  grains  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  were  the  chloride  always  united  with  that  substance.  Vogel 
I  and  Parkes  consider  the  mean  to  be  7  grammes,  or  108  grains  —  11 '5 
grammes,  or  177  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  twenty-four  hours;  the 
range  above  and  below  the  mean  being  from  30  to  60  per  cent. 
I     In  relation  to  body-weight,  the  averages  of  chlorine  are  as  represented 

in  the  second  line  of  the  table  at  p.  936,  paragraph  (6). 
Ij     Pathological  Relations. — The  chlorine  contained  in  the  urine  is  wholly 
t  derived  from  the  food ;  and  a  part,  chiefly  united  with  sodium,  passes  out 
j  of  the  system  without  having  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  tissues ; 
j  another  portion,  uniting  with  the  tissues,  is  only  set  free  on  the  disin- 
!  tegration  of  these  tissues ;  and  therefore  whatever  exceeds  the  amount 
I  taken  in  by  the  food  is  derived  from  and  represents  change  of  tissue. 
In  ague  its  elimination  is  increased  during  the  cold  and  hot  stages.  In 
acute  pneumonia  its  elimination  is  greatly  lessened,  often  entirely  absent, 
but  re-appearing  in  the  urine  eight  or  ten  days  after  resolution  has  set  in 
and  excess  of  urea  has  passed  away.    It  evidently  accumulates  in  the 
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inflamed  portion  of  the  lungs.  The  amount  is  also  reduced  in  typhus  and 
typhoid  fever,  fehricula,  scarlatina,  erysipelas,  puerperal  fever,  pleurisy,  acute 
capillary  bronchitis,  acute  pulmonary  phthisis,  acute  rheumatism,  cholera,  acute 
and  chronic  BrigMs  disease. 

2.  The  Estimation  of  Urea  in  urine  is  based  on  the  combination  which 
forms  between  urea  and  oxide  of  mercury  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions. 
The  method  was  devised  by  Liebig.  The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  water, 
or  in  weak  alkaline  solutions.  The  standard  test-solutions  are  the  same  ' 
as  in  the  preceding  estimate ;  and  the  indicator  which  shows  when  all  the 
urea  has  entered  into  combination  with  the  mercury,  and  when  the  latter 
predominates,  is  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

(1.)  Take  one  volume  of  the  baryta-solution  (20  cc),  and  mix  -with  | 
two  volumes  of  urine  (40  cc.);*  (2.)  after  filtration,  take  15  cc.  of  the  j 
fluid  (=10  cc.  of  urine)  for  each  analysis,  in  small  beakers;  (3.)  bruig  ' 
the  beaker  under  the  burette  containing  the  mercurial  solution,  which  I 
is  to  be  added  in  small  quantities  so  long  as  a  distinct  precii3itate  is  seen  j 
to  form,  the  mixture  being  stirred  constantly ;  (4.)  a  plate  of  glass  or  | 
porcelain  is  now  to  be  sprinkled  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  carbonate  | 
of  soda,  and  a  drop  of  the  mixture  brought  from  time  to  time  in  contact  | 
with  the  drops  of  soda-solution  by  means  of  a  glass  rod.  So  long  as  | 
the  mixture  of  the  two  drops  thus  bi-ought  in  contact  remains  white,  f 
free  urea  is  still  present  in  the  mixture,  and  more  of  the  test-solution  | 
must  be  added  to  the  urine,  till  the  contact  of  the  drops  with  the  soda-  j 
solution  produces  a  yellow  colour,  which  is  distinctly  apparent.  (5.)  \ 
Record  the  quantity  of  mercurial  test-solution  used,  and  so  calculate 
for  the  amount  of  urea  contained  in  the  10  cc.  of  urine,  and  hence  in 
the  total  discharge  for  twenty- four  hours;  (6.)  repeat  the  analysis  at 
least  twice. 

Another  method  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Edmund  W.  Davy 
(Phil.  Mctrj.,  Vol.  VII.,  fourth  series,  p.  385).  The  process  is  based  on  ' 
the  fact  that  urea  is  readily  decomposed  by  hypochlorite  of  soda,  when  the  ; 
nitrogen  being  evolved  as  a  gas,  the  amount  of  urea  is  estimated  from  the  i 
amount  of  nitrogen  gas  produced  by  the  decomposition.  A  strong  glass ' 
tube  is  required,  about  fourteen  inches  long,  closed  at  one  end,  and  its  open 
extremity  ground  smooth.  The  bore  of  the  tube  must  not  be  larger  than ; 
the  thumb  can  conveniently  cover — i.e.,  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  It' 
ought  to  be  graduated  into  cubic  inches,  commencing  from  the  closed  end, ' 
and  each  cubic  inch  again  sub-divided  into  lOths  and  lOOths.  The, 
following  are  the  details  of  the  process  : —  \ 

(1.)  Fill  the  tube  more  than  one-third  full  of  fluid  mercury;  (2.)  pour ' 
in  carefully  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  one  drachm  of  urine  ;  (3.)  holding  the 
tube  in  one  hand  near  its  open  extremity,  and  having  the  thumb  m 
readiness  to  cover  the  aperture,  quickly  till  it  completely  full,  with  a 
solution  of  hypochlorite  of  soda  (taking  care  not  to  overflow  the  tube), ; 
and  then  instantly  cover  the  opening  tight  with  the  thumb ;  (4.)  rapidly  i 
invert  the  tube  once  or  twice  to  mix  its  contents;  and,  (5.)  finally  open 
the  tube  under  mercury  contained  in  a  strong  cup  or  small  mortar,  (p-) 

*  The  precipitate  may  be  reserved  for  determining  the  phosi)horic  acid. 
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Tlie  tube  is  left  in  the  upright  position  till  the  evolution  of  gi 
wliich  it  generally  does  in  from  three  to  four  hours.  (7.)  Record  the 
amount  of  gas  found,  and  estimate  the  urea  by  the  following  data  : — 
}  -549  cubic  inch  of  gas  represents  one  grain  of  urea.  The  hypochlorite 
of  soda  used  should  always  be  five  or  six  times  the  volume  of  the  urine 
operated  upon ;  and  the  liquor  sodce  chlorinatce  should  be  perfectly  pure, 
prepared  according  to  the  process  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopojia,  as  the 
liquor  of  commerce  always  gives  erroneous  and  exaggerated  results. 

A  third  method  for  determining  the  urea  consists  in  the  use  of  the 
following  table  of  specific  gravities  from  1,003  to  1,028  (already  printed 
in  Vol.  I.,  and  repeated  at  pages  940  and  941  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence), which  is  founded  on  many  observations  of  urine,  both  of  health 
and  disease.  The  Eev.  Samuel  Haughton  devised  this  table,  and  its 
results  are  approximations  to  the  daily  excretion  of  urea  in  all  cases  in 
which  sugar  is  absent,  and  albumen  either  absent  or  only  present  in  small 
quantities  (Medical  Times,  Oct.  22,  1864).  It  is  a  table  of  double  entry, 
to  be  used  by  finding  the  daily  excretion  of  urine  in  fluid  ounces,  and  its 
specific  gravity,  by  means  of  a  carefully  gTaduated  urinometer.  When 
these  data  are  found,  at  the  intersection  of  the  corresponding  columns  the 
excretion  of  urea  is  given  in  grains.'" 

The  mean  amount  of  urea  excreted  by  adult  males  between  twenty  and 
forty  years  of  age  during  the  twenty-four  hours  is  3  3 '18  grammes, 
=  512'4  grains.  If  the  mode  of  life  be  equable,  the  amount  remains 
pretty  constant ;  but  the  maximum  and  minimum  amounts  passed  on  any 
one  day  by  an  individual  are  usually  about  one-fifth  above  or  below  the 
mean  amount.  In  relation  to  body-weight,  the  average  excretion  of  urea 
is  as  stated  in  the  first  line  of  the  table  at  p.  936,  paragraph  (6). 

.  Pathological  Relations. — AU  the  nitrogenous  tissues  contiibute,  by  their 
j  disintegration,  to  the  formation  of  urea ;  and  the  urea  excreted  may  be 
!  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  extent  of  tissue-change  or  waste.  In  all  pyrexial 
1  states  its  formation  is  increased ;  but  its  elimination  may  be  increased  or 
1  diminished  (see  chapter  on  "Fever,"  Vol.  I.)    When  freely  eliminated  by 

I  *  My  friend,  Dr.  De  Chaumont,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical 
{School,  has  compared  the  trustworthiness  of  these  processes  in  twenty-six  cases 
Mmostly  healthy,  and  none  either  albuminous  or  diabetic),  with  the  following  results: — 
|"_By  Liebig's  process  the  actual  average  gave  25*78  parts  in  1,000.  The  average  of 
mneteen  of  these  taken  from  Haughton's  table  (the  remaining  seven  being  of  specific 
gravity  above  1,028,  the  limit  of  Haugliton's  table),  gave  28-17  parts  in  1,000.  The 
average  of  the  whole  twenty-six,  deduced  from  Haughtou's  second  formula  (viz., 
mess  ofsp.  gr.  over  1,000  x  10  =  grs.  in  a  pint)  gave  32-81  parts  in  1,000. 

The  average  obtained  by  the  formula  A: — Excess  ofsp.  gr.  over  1,000  x  10  =  parts 
in  1,000,  gave  28-71  parts  in  1,000. 

I  The  average  obtained  by  the  formula  B:— Excess  of  sp.  gr.  over  1,000,  after  ellrni- 
locw*  ""^  ^^'^     chlorides,      -5  (=  x  2)  =  parts  in  1,000,  gave  26-200  per 

The  average  obtained  by  the  formula  C  : — Excess  of  sp.  gr.  over  1,000,  after  elimina- 
loii^  ofsp.  gr.  due  to  chlorides,  -H  "52  =  parts  in  1,000,  gave  25-65  parts  in  1,000. 
Tabulating  these  we  have  :  — 

True  Average,  =  25-78  error. 

Haughton' s  Table,  =  28-17    -f   Q '2  per  cent. 

•<     Haughton' s  Second  Formula,     .       .       .       .      =  32-81    -f- 23-4  ,, 
I     Br.  De  Chaumont' s  Formula  A,       .       .       .      =28-71    -1-11-3  ,, 
I     Dr.  De  Chaumont' s  Formula  £,        .       .       .      =  26-203-1-   1-6  „ 
Dr.  De  Chaumont's  Formula  C,        .       .       .      =  25-650  -  "5 
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the  urine,  its  amount  stands  in  close  relationship  Avith  the  exaltation  of  | 
temperature  and  intensity  of  the  fever.  Eetention  of  lu-ea  is  a  very  I 
unfavourable  circumstance.  ISFo  retention  occurs  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  j 
the  liver,  in  epilepsy,  or  in  jaundice.  There  are  some  cases,  which  stand  j 
alone,  in  which  the  excretion  and  elimination  of  urea  are  augmented,  which  | 
were  originally  noticed  by  Prout,  and  which  Willis  subsequently  described  | 
as  cases  of  "  azoturia."  They  have  recently  been  noticed  in  an  excellent  ^ 
paper  by  Dr.  Sieveking  in  the  pages  of  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  I 
May,  1865.  They  are  characterised  by  a  great  excess  of  urea  in  the  : 
urine,  without'  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  urine,  and  apparently 
without  febrile  reaction,  but  with  languor,  weakness,  and  nervousness,  i 
associated  sometimes  with  dyspepsia,  intemperance,  mental  anxiety,  or  ■ 
sexual  excess.    Such  cases  are  apt  to  pass  into  diabetes  mellitus  (Prout). 

3.  Estimation  of  Sulphuric  Acid  requires  the  chloride  of  barium  test-  i 
solution  and  Beale's  filter.    The  details  of  the  process  are — 

(1.)  Measui-e  off  100  cc.  of  urine  into  a  Florence  flask;  (2.)  add  a  I 
little  hydrochloric  acid  (twenty  or  thirty  drops);  (3.)  apply  heat  through  \ 
a  sand-bath  till  the  acidulated  urine  boils;  (4.)  allow  the  chloride  of  i 
barium  test  to  flow  very  gradually  into  the  urine;  (5.)  remove  the  heat, 
and  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside  after  each  addition;  (6.)  continue  : 
adding  the  test  till  the  precipitation  is  complete ;  (7.)  tise  Beale's  filter 
for  ascertaining  the  end  of  the  precipitation.  When  no  precipitate  is  ' 
formed  either  by  chloride  of  barium,  or  by  sulphate  of  potassa  or  soda,  the  i 
analysis  is  complete.  ■ 

The  mean  of  sidphuric  acid  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours  is  2'012  , 
grammes  =  31-11  grains,  with  a  range  of  45  per  cent,  above  or  below. 
In  relation  to  body-weight,  the  average  excretion  of  sulphuric  acid  is  as  ' 
stated  in  the  third  line  of  the  table  at  p.  936,  paragraph  (6).  j 

Pathological  Relations. — Sulphuric  acid  originates  in  the  urine  from ' 
various  articles  of  food  and  drink,  in  which  it  exists  ready  formed :  from  ' 
the  sulphur  of  the  food,  by  oxidation  in  its  passage  through  the  system ; ; 
from  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  of  the  tissues ;  or  from  the  oxidation  of ! 
sulphur  contained  in  substances  such  as  taurine  and  cystine.  Its  ehmina- 1 
tion  is  increased  in  febricula,  typhoid  fever,  typhus,  variola,  pycemia,  milk 
fever,  delirium  tremens,  acute  p)ncumonia,  rheumatic  fever,  chorea.  ■ 

4.  Estimation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  is  based  on  the  fact,  that  when' 
nitrate  or  acetate  of  uranium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  tribasic  phosphoric^ 
acid,  containing  acetate  of  ammonia  and  free  acetic  acid,  the  whole  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  thrown  down  as  double  phosphate  of  uranium  ami  I 
ammonia,  having  a  light-brown  colour,  and  a  composition  represented  liy 
the  formula  2(UrP3),  NH^O,  POg  +  Aq.  This  volumetric  method! 
for  the  estimation  of  phosphoric  acid  was  devised  by  Mr.  Francis  Sutton, 
of  Norwich,  independently  of  Neubauer  and  Pincus,  who,  independently 
of  each  other,  also  arrived  at  the  same  process;  but  Mr.  Sutton  states 
that  Neubauer  was  the  earliest  discoverer  of  the  method.  The  standard 
test-solution  required  is  the  nitrate  of  lu-anium,  of  which  1  cc.  rcpresentSj 
0-1  grain  of  phosphoric  acid.  A  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassiure| 
(yellow  prussiate  of  potash),  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  20,  is  to  be  used 
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an  indicator  to  stop  the  process,  so  soon  as  the  reaction  is  complete.  The 
details  of  the  process  are — ■ 

(1.)  Take  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  baiyta-solution  in  40  cc.  of 
urine,  as  mentioned  at  page  936,  paragraph  (6),  having  been  set  aside 
after  the  fluid  is  filtered  from  it.    (2.)  Wash  the  precipitate  once  with 
cold  water.    (3.)  Treat  it,  while  still  on  the  filter,  with  warm  acetic  acid, 
to  dissolve  all  the  phosphate  of  baiyta,  which  passes  through  the  filter, 
leaving  the  siilphate  behind.    (4.)  Wash  the  filter  with  a  small  quantity 
of  boiling  water,  so  as  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  phosphate.    (5.)  Add 
sufficient  ammonia  to  the  solution  to  neutralise  the  acetic  acid,  unless  the 
quantity  of  the  latter  be  large,  when  somewhat  less  than  enough  to 
neutralise  may  be  added.    Under  any  circumstances  the  liqiiid  must  be 
fully  acidified  with  acetic  acid  before  being  tested  as  to  its  strength 
(titrated),  and  must  contain  a  tolerable  quantity  of  acetate  of  ammonia. 
I    (6.)  Take  a  measiired  quantity  of  the  urinary  phosphate  solution  (say 
|i   20  cc.)  in  a  beaker,  and  gently  warm  it,  and  bring  it  under  the  burette 
I   containing  the  uranitim-solution.    (7.)  Portions  of  the  uranium-solution 
j  are  to  be  delivered  in  and  constantly  stirred,  until,  when  a  drop  is  taken 
out  with  a  thin  glass  rod,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  large  drop  of  the 
1  solution  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  on  a  white  plate,  a  faint  but  dis- 
I  tinct  chocolate-brown  colour  is  produced  at  the  point  of  contact.  A 
1  slight  excess  of  uranium-solution  is  required  to  produce  the  brown  colour, 
1  -which  indicates  that  all  the  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the  amount  of 
urine  in  the  beaker  has  been  thrown  down.    (8.)  Eecord  the  amount  of 
Tiranium-sohition  used,  and  estimate  accordingly — 1  cc.  of  the  solution 
1  precpitating  O'l  grain  of  phosphoric  acid.*    The  mean  amount  of  plios- 
fhyric  add  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours  is  3*164  grammes  =  48-80 
I  grains,  with  a  range  in  the  same  person  of  from  35  to  50  per  cent.  The 
I  amount  in  relation  to  body-weight  is  given  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  table 

i at  page  936,  paragraph  (6). 
Pathologiml  Relations. — Its  elimination  in  excess  represents  tissue-change 
or  waste  beyond  what  the  food  or  drink  accounts  for.  In  rickets  and 
-t  softening  of  the  bones  the  phosphates  are  increased.  In  other  diseases 
jour  information  respecting  phosphoric  acid  is  very  uncertain.  In  alkaline 
urine  the  earthy  phosphates  are  deposited  as  a  white  sediment.  Mineral 
lacids,  anodynes,  allMline  bicarbonates,  opium,  and  preparations  of  iron,  zinc, 
land  strychnia  are  of  service,  variously  combined,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  case. 

5.  The  Estimation  of  Uric  Acid. — An  improved  method  of  estimating 
Ihe  uric  acid  by  iodine  has  been  devised  by  my  friend  Professor  De 
Chaumont,  and  published  by  him  in  the  Medical  Report  of  the  Army 
jMedical  Department  ioT  1862  (published  in  1864).  The  determination  of 
I'/ric  acid  by  iodine  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  solution  of  iodine  is 
lecolorised  by  uric  acid,  in  a  definite  proportion — which  appears  to  be 
'our  equivalents  to  one  of  uric  acid.     Professor  De  Chaumont  has 

'  *  Collect  all  the  precipitates  in  a  large  bottle,  aud  when  sufficient  lias  been  obtained, 
l,ecover  the  uranium  by  igniting  the  dry  precipitate  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  the 
ii^rbonaceous  residue  produced  by  burning  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash  in  a  covered 
!-racible.  The  uranium  is  thus  reduced  to  protoxide,  while  the  phosphoric  acid  unites 
'ith  potash  and  soda,  and  can  be  entirely  extracted  with  boiling  water.  The  pro- 
,)xide  of  uranium  left  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a 
i  ater-bath  (Sutton,  Volumetric  Analysis,  p.  208), 
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kindly  given  me  the  following  account  of  his  method : — The  Solutions 
required  are — (1.)  A  standard  solution  of  iodine.  The  alcoholic  tincture  j 
being  liable  to  change,  it  is  best  to  dissolve  the  iodine  in  water  with  the 
aid  of  iodide  of  potassium;  thus,  6'35  grammes  {  —  of  an  equivalent) 
of  iodine,  with  1 2  grammes  of  iodide  of  potassium,  are  dissolved  in  a  ' 
litre  of  distilled  water.  Of  this  solution,  1  cc.  contains  '00635  of| 
iodine,  and  will  decompose  '0021  of  uric  acid.  If  the  materials  be  j 
accurately  weighed  and  measured,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  graduate  the  . 
solution ;  but  should  this  be  desired,  then  the  following  solutions  must  ■ 
be  prepared: — (2.)  Solution  of  uric  acid,  "168  gramme  is  to  be  dis- ^ 
solved  in  a  litre  of  water.  This  is  best  made  by  dissolving  the  uric  acid  | 
in  a  small  quantity  of  liquor  j)otassce,  and  neutralising  the  excess  with  , 
dilute  acetic  acid.  Of  this  solution,  12-5  cc.  will  completely  decolorise^ 
1  cc.  of  the  solution  of  iodine.  (3.)  A  solution  of  starch,  carefully  I 
filtered  and  free  from  suspended  grains.  { 
The  Process. — (1.)  Filter  the  urine  from  mucus.  (2.)  Acidify  the! 
urine,  should  it  be  alkaline,  with  acetic  acid.  (3.)  Put  10  cc.  into  aj 
beaker  glass,  and  dilute  it  to  50  cc.  with  distilled  water.  (4.)  Add] 
5-10  cc.  of  starch  liquor.  (5.)  Drop  in  the  solution  of  iodine  from  ai 
burette  graduated  to  xV  cc.  (6.)  Stir  each  time,  and  wait  till  blue 
colour  disappears.  (7.)  Do  not  add  more  than  xu  cc.  at  a  time.  (8.)j 
When  the  blue  colour  has  remained  permanent  for  an  hour,  read  off  the 
number  of  cc.  of  iodine  used,  and  multiply  l)y  21,  which  will  give  the; 
quantity  per  litre.  j 

Exam,ple. — 10  cc.  of  urine  took  3-5  cc.  of  iodine,  ! 
3-5  X  -21  =  -735  gramme  per  litre. 

For  a  more  accurate  analysis,  it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  twenty-four  ^ 
hours  until  all  the  uric  acid  is  decomposed,  taking  care  to  add  fresh  por- 
tions of  starch  from  time  to  time  as  it  becomes  converted  into  dextrine., 
A  correction  is  then  applied  as  follows: — (1.)  Precipitate  the  salts  with 
Liebig's  baryta-solution  (see  process  for  urea).  (2.)  Filter  and  acidifj 
with  acetic  acid.  (3.)  Test  with  iodine  as  before.  (4.)  Deduct  thcj 
number  of  cc.  used  after  the  baryta  from  the  gross  amount  first  used  j 
and  from  the  remainder  calculate  the  uric  acid  as  before. 

ExAimple. — 10  cc.  of  urine  took  3"5  cc.  of  iodine. 

10  cc.  so  precipitated,  filtered,  and  re-acidified,  took  '45  cc.  of  iodine 

Then  3-5  -  -45  =  3  05  cc.  of  iodine. 

3"05  X  "21  =  -6405  gramme  in  a  litre — the  net  result.  | 

The  mean  amount  of  uric  acid  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours  appear:, 
to  be  -555  gramme  =  8-569  grains.  The  observations  to  determine 
the  average  in  any  individual  must  extend  over  at  least  five  days.  Thi; 
range  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  amount  is  as  great  as  froD| 
20  to  30  per  cent.  (Parkes). 

Pathological  Relations. — The  elimination  of  uric  acid  indicates  metsj 
morphoses  of  tissue.  It  increases  after  full,  heavy,  indigestible  meals  |; 
and  exists  not  only  in  the  sj^leen  in  health,  but  in  still  larger  quantity  rj 
most  of  the  affections,  including  ague,  in  which  the  spleen  is  morj 
especially  implicated.    It  is  increased  in  most  of  the  active  febrile  an  j 
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inflammatory  affections.  It  is  increased  during  the  paroxysm  of  inter- 
mittent fevers,  also  in  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers.  In  small-pox  and  scarlatina 
it  is  increased ;  and  in  pneumonia  the  increase  is  very  large.  The  sedi- 
ments of  the. urates  and  of  uric  acid  are  most  abundant  from  the  seventh, 
to  the  thirteenth  day.  It  is  increased  in  most  cardiac  affections,  in  hepatic 
cirrhosis  and  kucocythcemia ;  and  considerably  increased  in  rheimatic  fever. 
During  attacks  of  gout  it  is  lessened  or  absent  in  the  urine,  and  present 
in  the  blood ;  but  as  soon  as  fever  and  paroxysms  abate,  precipitates  of 
mates  and  of  uric  acid  become  abundant.  Its  free  elimination  is  a  favour- 
able symptom.  In  the  majority  of  chronic  affections  the  uric  acid  is 
lessened  in  elimination.  When  the  excess  in  the  urine  is  due  to  indulg- 
«nce  in  animal  food,  its  mal-assimilation  and  defective  cutaneous  excretion, 
the  amount  of  animal  food  must  be  reduced,  the  diet  regulated  carefully, 
and  the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs  improved  and  strengthened. 
When  lactic,  acetic,  or  butyric  acids  occur  as  products  of  faulty  digestion, 
all  food  known  to  produce  such  a  result  mu.st  be  avoided.  The  vegetable 
bitters — e.g.,  cinchona,  gentian,  calumba,  seipentaria,  with  or  without  rhubarb 
and  soda,  and  followed  by  such  remedies  as  keep  the  colour  free,  such  as 
compound  galbanum  pill,  with  extract  of  colocynth  and  croton  oil,  will  be  found 
of  great  service.  The  action  of  the  skin  must  be  promoted  by  warm 
clothing.  Exercise  in  the  open  air  must  be  indulged  in  as  much  as 
possible ;  while  cold  baths  in  the  morning,  and  friction  with  horse-hair 
gloves,  aid  the  action  of  the  skin.  The  best  solvent  is  obtained  by  drink- 
ing freely  of  soft  or  distilled  water;  but  alkaline  remedies,  like  the 
carbonates  and  bicarbonates,  often  give  relief,  as  well  as  the  salts  of  the 
vegetable  acids,  the  acetates,  citrates,  and  bitartrates,  given  in  sufficient  doses. 
The  occurrence  of  uric  acid  in  excess  in  the  diseases  mentioned  must  be 
managed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  treatment  of  each  disease. 

6.  Estimation  of  Diabetic  Sugar. — The  principle  of  the  process  is  thus 
•explained  by  Mr.  Sutton.  It  is  based  on  the  fi  ct  that  although  a  mixture 
of  pure  sulphate  of  copper,  tartrate  of  potash,  and  caustic  soda,  mixed  in 
proper  proportions,  may  be  boiled  without  undergoing  change;  yet,  if 
only  a  trace  of  sugar  be  added,  a  very  slight  warming  is  enough  to  pre- 
cipitate a  portion  of  the  copper  as  a  protoxide  (CU2O).  It  is  found  that 
one  atom  of  pure  sugar  —  180,  is  capable  of  reducing  exactly  10  atoms, 
=  307  of  oxide  of  copper  (CuO),  to  the  state  of  protoxide.  Therefore, 
if  the  quantity  of  copper  reduced  by  a  given  solution  of  sugar  is  known, 
it  is  easy  to  find  the  quantity  of  sugar  present  (Volumetric  Analysis,}). 
!  210).  A  standard  solution  of  pure  sulphate  of  copper,  with  tartrate  of  potash 
j  and  caustic  soda,  is  required.    It  is  to  be  prepared  as  follows  : — 

1    (1.)  34-64  grammes  =  34G-4  grains,  of  pure  sulphate  of  copper,  pre- 
1  viousl}'-  powdered  and  pressed  between  blotting-paper,  are  weighed  and 
I  dissolved  in  200  cc.   of  distilled  water;    (2.)   in  another  vessel  173 
I  grammes  =  1,730  grains,  of  pure  crystallised  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash 
{Rochelle  salt)  are  dissolved  iu  480  cc.  of  solution  of  pui-e  caustic  soda 
[(specific  gravity,  M4);  (3.)  the  two  solutions  ai-e  then  to  be  mixed,  and 
Ijthe  deep  clear  blue  solution  diluted  with  distilled  water  till  the  whole 
Jineasures  1,000  cc.    One  cc,  of  the  solution  so  prepared  represents  0  05 
grain  of  grape  or  diabetic  sugar.    It  must  be  preserved  for  use  in  a  dark 
place,  and  in  well-stoppered  bottles  kept  full.    It  should  bear  heating 
VOL.  11.  3  o 
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when  diluted  with  about  four  or  five  times  its  quantity  of  distilled  water, 
without  any  precipitate  taking  place,  and  should  always  be  submitted  to 
this  test  before  being  used.  If  any  precipitate  does  occur,  it  probably 
arises  from  the  alkali  having  absorbed  carbonic  acid ;  and  in  this  case  the 
addition  of  a  little  fresh  caustic  soda-solution  remedies  the  evil  (Sutton, 
1.  c,  pp.  211  and  233). 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  process  for  analysis : — 
(1.)  10  cc.  of  clear  urine  are  diluted  by  means  of  a  measuring  flask 
to  200  cc.  with  water,  and  a  large  burette  filled  with  the  fluid ;  (2.)  10 
cc.  of  the  copper  solution  ( =  |  grain  of  sugar)  are  then  measured  into  a 
flask,  or  white  porcelain  capsule,  and  40  cc.  of  distilled  water  added ; 
(3.)  the  vessel  is  to  be  arranged  over  a  spirit-lamp  under  the  burette, 
and  brotiglit  to  boiling ;  (4.)  the  diluted  iirine  is  then  delivered  in 
cautiously  from  the  burette  until  the  last  traces  of  blue  colour  are  removed 
from  the  copper  solution,  and  the  precipitate  is  of  a  distinct  red  colour ; 
(5.)  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  urine  has  been  dikited  twenty  times; 
so  that  the  quantity  tised,  divided  by  twenty,  will  represent  the  amount  , 
of  the  original  urine  used;  and  the  estimate  is  to  be  made  accordingly.*  | 

7..  Estimation  of  Free  Acid  is  measured  by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ! 
soda  containing  530  grains  in  the  10,000  grain  measure  =  53  grammes 
in  the  litre ;  and  is  represented  by  determining  how  many  grains  of  | 
crystallised  oxalic  acid  a  certain  quantity  of  the  soda-solution  will 
neutralise.    The  details  of  the  process  are  as  follow  : —  ; 

(1.)  Take  50  or  100  cc.  of  perfectly  fresh  urine  ;  (2.)  add  from  a  I 
burette  a  standard  solution  of  soda,  in  small  portions  at  a  time  (say  5  cc, 
or  drop  by  drop);  (3.)  after  every  addition  test  the  fluid  by  moistening 
a  thin  glass  rod  or  feather  with  the  mixture,  and  streak  it  across  some 
well-prepared  violet  litmus  paper ;  when  the  streaks  cease  to  become  red, 
the  analysis  is  complete  ;  (4.)  estimate  how  much  of  the  standard  solution 
has  been  used,  and  express  the  acidity  as  equal  to  so  many  grains  of 
crystallised  oxalic  acid. 

8.  Estimation  of  the  Total  Solid  Matter.— (1.)  Measure  5  cc.  into  a 
shallow  platinum  or  porcelain  capsule  ;  (2.)  jjlace  it  beside  a  vessel  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  under  the  receiver  of  a  powerful  air-pump,  and  keep 
it  in  vacuo  till  all  moisture  is  removed. 

9.  Estimation  of  Total  Saline  Matter. — (1.)  Measure  10  cc.  into  a 
small  porcelain  crucible;  (2.)  evapoi-ate  to  dryness;  (3.)  add  about  ten 
drops  of  nitric  acid;  (4.)  heat  the  crucible  to  dull  redness;  (5.)  sufier  it 
to  cool,  and  add  ten  more  drops  of  nitric  acid ;  (6.)  heat  it  up  again, 
gradually  to  a  moderately  strong  heat,  until  all  the  carbon  is  destroyed, 
and  the  residue  is  white  ;  (7.)  let  it  cool,  and  weigh.  j 

10.  The  Specific  Gravity  of  Urine  is  best  taken  by  measuring  100  cc; 
into  a  beaker  or  flask  whose  weiglit  is  accurately  known.  The  increase 
of  weight  in  grains  will  be  the  specific  gravity,  water  being  1,000.  In  ' 
stead  of  100  cc,  50  or  25  cc.  may  be  taken,  when  the  weight,  multi 

*  Haughton  recommends  the  following  formula  :— "Multiply  the  excess  of  specificj 
gravity  over  1,000  by  20, — the  result  is  grains  of  sugar  in  a  pint  of  urine."  Tlu 
average  of  2.S4  determinations  by  Dr.  De 'Chaumont  gave  6106  parts  in  1,000;  th< 
average  by  Haughton's  formula  gave  77  65, — error,  -t- 27 '  per  cent.  Dr.  De  ('haumon  . 
proposes  to  divide  excess  of  specific  gravity  over  1,000  by  -54— result,  =  parts  ni 
1,000.  Haughton's  factor,  --i-  '4348,  or  x  2-3.  Dr.  De  Cliaumoiit's  factor,  'oi 
or  X  1-89.  ' 
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plied  by  2  or  4,  will  be  the  specific  gravity  (Sutton).  The  iirinometer 
gives  the  least  accurate  of  all  results. 

For  further  details  regarding  the  processes  of  volumetric  analysis  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  excellent  treatise  of  Mr.  Francis  Sutton. 


Section  IV. — The  Microscopic  Examination  of  the  Urine,  and 

THE  Pathological  Kelations  op  the  Deposits. 
In  perfectly  healthy  urine  there  ought  to  be  no  sediment  whatever^ 
unless  it  be  the  merest  haze  of  mucus,  or  the  slightest  precipitate  of  urates 
caused  by  a  low  temperature.  Even  these  may  be  abnormal  (Parkes). 
Urinary  sediments,  being  precipitated  in  an  amorphous  state  are  termed 
sand;  in  a  crystallised  state,  gravel;  and  when  concreted  into  masses, 
stone  or  calculus.  Besides  this  excess  of  the  natural  constituents,  there  are 
some  other  precipitable  substances  occasionally  found  in  the  urine,  which 
are  entirely  new  or  morbid  formations,  as  the  oxalate  of  lime,  and  the 
xantMc  and  cystic  oxides,  substances,  although  soluble,  perhaps,  in  certain 
proportions  in  healthy  urine,  yet  become  deposited,  and  form  urinary 
sediments,  which  concrete  into  calculi.  The  urinary  sediments  have  been 
broadly  arranged  by  Dr.  Parkes  into  the  following  three  classes  (1.  c.)  : — 


CLASS  I. — substances  SUSPENDED  IN  THE  URINE  WHICH  HAVE  NEVER 
BEEN  DISSOLVED. 

The  most  important  sediments  belong  to  this  class,  and  consist  chiefly 
of  organic  bodies  derived  from  the  structures  composing  the  urinary 
organs,  or  of  the  productive  effects  of  disease  upon  the  kidney,  such  as 
inflammation,  tubercle,  cancer.  They  commence  to  precipitate  as  soon  as  the 
urine  is  passed.  They  often  afford  the  only  signs  of  kidney  disease,  or  of 
the  implication  of  the  kidney  in  some  general  affection.  They  are  made 
up  of  the  following  substances  : — 

1.  Mucus  and  Epithelium  from  the  Urinary  iassagcs. — In  many  diseases 
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the  quantity  of  epithelium  from  tlie 
bladder  is  increased,  indicating  catar- 
rhal inflammation  of  its  lining  mem- 
brane. The  epithelial  cells  are  of 
various  sizes  and  stages  of  formation 
(Fig.  59);  and  frequently  free  nuclei 
are  seen.  In  catarrh  of  the  bladder 
the  mucus,  from  its  cohesion,  is  apt 

*  Epithelium  from  the  bladder.  Many  of  the  large  cells  lie  upon  the  summit  of  the 
columnar  and  caudate  cells,  and  depressions  are  seen  on  their  under  surface.  One  is 
seen  near  the  centre  of  the  figure  (after  Dr.  Beale,  On  the  Urine,  p.  259). 

+  Epithelium  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  (after  Dr.  Beale,  1.  c,  p.  188). 

i  Epithelium  from  the  ureter  (after  Dr.  Beale,  1.  c). 
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to  form  thin  transparent  flakes  or  cylinders,  resembling  casts  from  the 
prostate  or  kidney.    The  epithelium-cells  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  are 
often  triangular  or  caudate,  with  well-defined  nuclei.     They  genei-ally 
adhere  together  in  groups  of  three  to  ten,  when  they  appear  to  have  an 
imbricated  arrangement,  and  perhaps  are  more  closely  connected  than 
natural  by  adhesive  mucus  (Fig.  60).     They  are  never  found  in  healthy  | 
urine,  but  are  present  very  commonly  in  catarrhal  and  calculous  cystitis,  j 
Tailed  or  caudate  cells  are  also  sometimes  present  with  pelvic  epithelium,  i 
The  epitheliimi  from  the  ureter  is  columnar  in  its  character  (Fig.  Gl),  and 
not  unlike  that  found  in  the  male  urethra,  which  is  mostly  columnar,  and  i 
is  more  flattened  than  that  of  the  bladder,  and  less  regular  than  that  of  ; 
the  pelvis.     Mixed  with  it  there  is  a  good  deal  of  scaly  epithehum,  i 
especially  towards  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.     Large  cells  of  scaly 
epithelium  are  also  often  met  with  in  the  urine  of  females.    They  are 
derived  from  the  vagina;  and  vary  in  size  and  form,  sometimes  very 
irregular  in  sliape,  and  with  uneven  ragged  edges  (Fig.  62). 

Eenal  epithelium  is  only  found  in  disease.  It  consists  of  round  or 
slightly  compressed  cells,  or  masses  of  material,  with  well-defined  central 


Fig.  G2.* 

portions  of  nuclei,  which  are  not  cleft  like  the  pus  nucleus  under  the 
action  of  acetic  acid,  but  become  at  first  more  defined,  and  afterwards] 
paler  and  smaller.  In  the  urine  they  are  less  poly 
gonal  and  more  rounded  than  they  arc  in  the  rena 
canals  (Fig.  63).  Their  presence  indicates  desqua 
mation  from  the  tubes ;  while  their  morbid  condi 
tion  and  admixture  with  other  products  maj 
indicate  still  greater  disease.  Thus,  it  is  sometime; 
fatty;  the  whole  space  between  the  nucleus  au( 
the  cell-wall  being  filled  with  fatty  globules- 
changes  and  their  value  which  will  bo  fully  considered  under  "Chroni' 
Blight's  Disease." 


rig.  63.  t 


*  Vawinal  epithelium  from  urine  (after  Dr.  Beale,  1.  c,  p.  260).  ,  ; 

t  Epithelium  from  convoluted  portion  of  uriuiferoua  tube.— (a.)  Treated  with  aceti 
acid  X  215  (after  Dr.  Beale,  1.  e.,  p.  187). 
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2.  Otlw  Cell-Forms  occur  in  the  Urine,  the  productive  results  of  inflam- 
matory  diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  passages.  They 
are  chiefly  granules,  singly  or  in  clusters,  and  pus.  The  pus  is  known  by 
its  nucleus  becoming  cleft  into  two,  three,  or  five  divisions,  under  the 
action  of  acetic  acid.  The  amount  of  pus  is  generally  far  greater  in  cystitis 
than  in  pyelitis  or  nephritis;  and  wherever  there  is  a  markedly  large 
quantity  of  pus  it  is  generally  from  the  bladder,  unless  there  be  a  i^rostatic 
or  other  abscess  communicating  with  the  urethra. 

■  3.  Cancer-Cells  occur  in  cancerous  disease  of  the  bladder,  kidney,  or 
urethra. 

4.  Tubercle-Masses  may  occur  in  tuberculous  disease  of  the  bladder  or 
kidney. 

5.  Cylinders  occur  in  the  urine,  and  have  various  modes  of  origin: — (a) 
From  the  bladder,  as  long,  flat,  membraniform,  twisted,  or  folded  bodies. 
(J.)  From  the  prostate,  as  coagula,  two  or  three  times  as  broad  as  renal 
cylinders.  They  are  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  Amylaceous  corpuscles  may 
exist  in  them,  (c.)  From  the  ureter  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney  the  coagula 
are  cylindrical,  pyriform,  or  globular,  {d.)  From  the  kidney-tubes  cylinders 
or  renal  casts  are  formed  in  various  diseases.  They  vary  in  breadth  from 
Tm  to  ToVo  of  an  inch — i.e.,  from  about  the  breadth  of  the  straight  renal 
tubes  to  half  or  a  third  of  that  size.    Their  length  varies  from  -o-Jy  to 

of  an  inch.  The  terms  used  by  Dr.  George  Johnson  (to  whose  researches 
on  diseases  of  the  kidney  we  owe  much)  express  very  well  the  special 
character  of  the  several  varieties  of  casts — namely,  (1.)  Epithelial  casts; 
(2.)  large  waxy  casts;  (3.)  small  waxy  casts — the  hyaline  casts  of  Vogel 
and  Basham;  (4.)  granular  casts;  (5.)  oily  casts;  (6.)  bloody  casts ;  (7.) 
purulent  casts.  Solution  of  iodine  is  the  best  reagent  for  making  the  waxy 
hyaline  or  transparent  casts  visible.    They  are  probably  albuminoid. 

6.  Kidney-Structures  may  occur  in  the  urine  if  the  structure  of  the 
kidney  has  commenced  to  break  up  from  any  cause. 

7.  Blood-corpuscles  indicate  rupture  of  vessels  somewhere  in  the  urinary 
passages.  Copious  haemorrhage  is  usually  from  the  bladder,  carcinoma  of 
the  kidney,  or  calculus  of  the  pelvis.  The  corpuscles  are  often  much 
modified  in  form. 

8.  Fibrine  is  present  in  many  cases  of  bloody  urine. 

9.  Corpora  amylacea  may  occur  from  the  prostate  gland. 

10.  Fat.  11.  A  fatty  substance,  to  which  the  name  of  urostealith  has 
been  given.  12.  Spermatozoa.  13.  Sarcina}.  14.  Hair.  15.  Various 
entozoa  have  been  occasionally  found  in  the  urine.  (See  under  "  Entozoa," 
Vol.  I.) 


GL.4.SS  II. — SEDIMENTS  FORMING  IN  THE  URINE  AFTER  SECRETION,  BUT 
WHICH  MAY  DEPOSIT  IN  THE  RENAL  PASSAGES  OR  AFTER  EMISSION, 
EITHER  IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  CHEMICAL  CHANGES  OR  FROM  CHANGE 
OF  TEMPERATURE. 

(1.)  Uric  Acid,  its  Forms  and  Pathological  Eelations. — (a.)  Uric 
Acid  occurs  in  various  combinations  with  bases,  such  as  soda,  potash,  lime, 
or  ammonia,  and  more  or  less  coloured  with  urine-pigment.    It  may  bp 
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associated  with  phosphate  or  oxalate  of  Ume.    The  uric  acid  sediments  in 
combination  Avith  bases  are  generally  associated  with  increased  acidity  of 
the  urine,  either  by  normal  acids,  such  as  uric,  sulphuric,  phosphoric, 
hippuric,  or  with  the  formation  of  acids  developed  after  emission.  They 
are  knomi  as  "urates,"  and  commonly  spoken  of  as  yellow  lateritious 
"  brick-dust,"  or  "fever  sediments."     They  dissolve  when  the  urine  is  | 
heated  to  130°  Fahr.    They  are  also  soluble  in  potash  and  liquor  I 
ammonia.    Acids  decompose  them  after  warmth,  and  liberate  uric  acid.  I 
Three  forms  are  distinguishable — (1.)  Irregularly  formed  or  amorphous  i 
particles;  (2.)  round  globules  of  various  sizes;  (3.)  fine  acicular  prismatic  ' 
crystals.    These  forms  may  deposit  at  koo  different  periods  after  emission  i! 
— (1.)  As  soon  as  the  urine  has  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  i 
atmosphere.   In  such  cases  the  water  is  diminished — the  urine  being  that  ■ 
known  as  febrile  urine  ;  or  it  occurs  when  there  is  an  absolute  increase  of  i 
uric  acid.    (2.)  They  deposit  some  hours  after  the  urine  has  been  passed,  I 
and  long  after  the  urine  has  been  | 
of  equal  temperature  with  the  air.  j 
Under  these  circumstances  the  de-  i 
posit  betokens  increased  acidity  from  | 
changes  in  the  pigment  or  extractives,  I 
or  uroxanthine.    The  acids  so  formed  j 
may  be  lactic,  acetic,  or  butyric ;  and  ' 
a  drop  of  acid  added  to  such  urine  | 
will  anticipate  the  deposit.  | 
{h)  Uric  Add  Sediments  in  their  ' 
])ure   state   occur   in  the  form  of  j 
rhombic  prisms,  or  rhombic  plates,  | 
or  of  thin   hexagonal   plates  like  ' 
cystine  ;  but  the  most  usual  forms  are 
referable  to  some   variety   of  the  i 
rhomb  (Fig.    64).     Such   deposits  ' 
often  present  the  aspect  of  a  granular  ■ 
sand  of  a  golden   lustre,  sometimes  mingled  with  blood-discs ;  and  ] 
generally  the  deeper  the  colour  of  the  urine  the  darker  is  the  uric  acid  ; 
sediment.    Its  appearance  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  an  excess  of ' 
uric  acid  is  forming  in  the  body.    The  urine  is  generally  yellow  and  j 
transparent,  and  the  acid  is  deposited  slowly  without  admixture  of  urates.  I 
Liquor  potassa3,  and  also  nitric  acid  in  excess,  dissolve  uric  acid. 

Pathological  Relations. — Litlmria,  or  Lithk,  or  Uric  Acid  Diathesis,  are  ! 
names  which  have  been  given  to  that  general  constitutional  state  in  which  j 
the  urates  are  secreted  in  such  excess  as  to  be  deposited  in  inordinate  ! 
quantities  in  the  chamber-vessel  on  the  urine  cooling ;  or,  when  in  still 
greater  abundance,  deposited  in  an  amorphous  or  crystallised  state,  either  < 
in  the  cavities  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder.  The  si^ecific  gravity  of  such  ! 
urine  varies  from  1,015  to  1,035  ;  it  always  gives  an  acid  reaction,  and  is  i 
of  a  deep  copper  or  red  colour.  Uric  acid  deposits  not  only  occur  when 
the  patient  is  in  his  best  health ;  but  in  many  persons  who  have  died  - 
while  labouring  under  this  constitutional  state  the  kidney  has  been  found ' 

*  The  most  usual  forms  of  uric  acid  sediment,  with  blood-corpuscles  intermixed 
(after  Dr.  Otto  Funke). 
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healthy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  kidney  has  been  found  occasionally 
studded  all  over  with  crystals  of  uric  acid  in  the  tubes,  especially  in 
children.  Uric  acid  diathesis,  however,  may  coexist  with  most  forms  of 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  ureters,  or  bladder.  It  is  by  no  means  imcommon 
to  find  a  calculus  of  this  substance,  the  nucleus  of  a  mulberry,  or  other 
calculus,  formed  in  the  tubuli  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  sometimes  in 
the  bladder.  The  colour  of  uric  acid  crystals  and  sediments  of  the  urates 
varies  greatly.  The  pure  Uthate  of  ammonia  is  white ;  but,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  colouring  matter  in  the  urine,  it  is  usually  deposited  of  a 
yellow  or  wood  colour.  The  jmrpurates,  owing  either  to  the  nature  of 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  urine,  or  to  other  circumstances  not  yet 
determined,  are  of  a  pink,  light  red,  or  brick  colour.  These  different 
salts  may  be  deposited  in  a  crystallised  or  in  an  amorphous  state,  or  as 
small  calculi.  The  Uthic  acid  which  exists  in  healthy  urine  in  such  a 
state,  and  in  such  proportions  as  to  be  held  in  solution  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, in  certain  conditions  of  the  system  may  be  precipitated  from 
that  secretion  in  a  crystallised  and  nearly  pure  state. 

The  amorphous  and  impalpable  Uthic  acid  sediments  consist  in  general 
■of  Uthic  acid  in  combination  with  ammonia,  and  only  in  a  very  few 
instances  with  soda.  The  sedimentary  deposits  of  the  lithates  of  ammonia 
may  be  white,  yellow,  pink,  or  red;  while  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  the 
lithates  of  soda  are  white.  The  crystallised  salts  form  gravel.  The  yellow 
amorphous  sediments  may  concrete  in  the  bladder  or  kidney,  and  form 
calculi.  In  general  the  lithates  and  purpurates,  whether  in  a  crystalline 
form  or  as  an  amorphous  sediment,  even  when  in  great  excess,  are  held 
in  solution  at  the  temperature  of  the  body ;  but  in  some  instances  their 
superabundance  is  so  great  that  they  are  deposited,  even  at  this  tempera- 
ture, either  within  the  bladder  or  kidney,  so  that  the  last  portions  of 
urine  are  so  loaded  with  them  as  to  resemble  a  stream  of  blood.  If  the 
excess  be  yet  greater,  or  if  a  nucleus  be  present,  a  concretion  may  form 
either  in  the  kidney  or  bladder,  but  more  commonly  in  the  former.  The 
nucleus  may  be  either  a  piece  of  hardened  mucus,  or  a  portion  of 
fihrine  or  other  substance,  or  it  may  be  a  crystal  of  lithic  acid.  The 
lithates,  however,  are  frequently  only  the  nucleus  of  a  calculus  of  different 
formation,  as  the  phosphates  or  oxcdates.  Indeed,  we  not  unfrequently  see 
the  lithates,  the  phosphates,  and  the  oxalates  deposited  in  alternate  layers 
in  the  same  calculus,  thus  affording  absolute  demonstration  of  three  or 
four  different  conditions  of  the  constitution  having  prevailed  during  the 
formation  of  the  same  calculus.  Persons  labouring  under  idiopathic  uric 
acid  diathesis  are,  in  other  respects,  generally  healthy,  and  the  remote 
causes  are  errors  in  diet  and  sedentary  habits.  A  too  full  animal  diet, 
as  rich  old  black  meats  and  game,  are  among  the  most  frequent.  When 
the  predisposition,  however,  to  the  diathesis  is  great,  every  substance, 
even  the  most  opposite,  that  causes  indigestion  will  produce  it,  as  a  heavy 
dumpling  or  new  bread,  the  richer  sorts  of  fish  or  salted  meats,  acid  fruits, 
or  saccharine  matters.  Wines  which  are  so-called  "  heavy-bodied  "- — i.e., 
full  of  sugar  and  solids  not  yet  decomposed  by  the  vinous  fermentation, 
and  malt  liquors,  are  still  worse,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
ferment  and  turn  acid.  Besides  the  result  of  errors  in  diet,  a  deposit  of 
the  lithates  is  incident  to  many  diseases,  as  gout  and  rheumatism:  The 
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appearance  of  urates  may  be  a  critical  termination  and  first  faint  indication  j 
of  recovery  from  fever,  or  severe  forms  of  inflammation.    It  also  results 
from  morbid  states  of  the  liver.    It  may  result  from  an  irritable  state  of  j 
the  bladder,  or  from  stone  in  the  kidney  or  bladder.    The  effects  of  diet 
are  so  marked  in  children,  that  we  can  hardly  feel  surprised  that  any 
error  of  diet,  as  overfeeding  them,  should  be  followed  by  lithic  acid  deposits. 
Urinary  calculi  are  consequently  common  in  children,  chiefly  among  those  i 
of  the  poorer  class,  in  whom  those  errors  are  likely  to  be  most  considerable.  | 
When  stone  forms  in  the  bladder  of  children  the  ages  most  affected  are  , 
'between  four  and  nine  years.    Of  506  children  operated  on  at  the  Norwich  j 
Hospital,  223  were  under  12  years  of  age,  while  271  were  between  14  , 
and  15.    Two-thirds  of  all  the  cases  of  stone  result  from  uric  acid  ; 
diathesis.    After  these  periods  the  ages  of  40  and  upwards  furnish  the 
greater  number  of  cases  of  gravel.    In  many  instances  lithiasis  appears  \ 
to  be  hereditary,  and  those  attacked  are  usually  of  sthenic  constitution. 

Symptoms. — The  fact  of  lithic  acid  being  in  excess  is  palpable,  from  the 
yellow,  red,  or  pink  deposit  in  the  chamber-vessel  as  the  urine  cools,  i 
When  this  is  moderate  in  quantity  the  patient  suffers  neither  local  nor  | 
general  inconvenience.  Many  persons  are  never  better  than  when  they 
are  passing  an  excess  of  the  lithates.  But  when  it  is  deposited  as  an 
amorphous  sediment  in  the  bladder,  the  last  portions  of  urine  are  so 
loaded  with  it  that  the  patient  apprehends  he  is  passing  blood.  He  is 
then  troubled  with  itching  and  pain  in  the  urethra  in  making  water;  but  . 
if  the  disease  becomes  chronic  the  bladder  becomes  irritable,  the  urine  | 
loaded  with  mucus,  the  healthy  sympathy  between  the  bladder  and 
prostate  is  destroyed,  so  that  the  urine  is  only  passed  after  great  forcing, 
and  in  trifling  quantitj^,  and  with  painful  and  severe  suffering.  The 
secretion  of  a  great  excess  of  the  lithates  is  seldom  a  purely  local  disease, 
but  is  accompanied  by  more  general  aff'ections,  as  asthma,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  rheumatism,  or  gout;  and  during  its  continuance  these  diseases] 
often,  in  a  great  measure,  subside.  Although  the  passage  of  an  amorphous  i 
sediment  (unless  it  be  in  such  quantity  as  absolutely  to  obstruct  thej 
passage),  is  seldom  productive  of  much  local  inconvenience,  unless  it  be  of 
long  continuance,  yet  when  the  lithic  acid  crystallises  so  as  to  form  gravel, 
or  a  still  larger  concretion,  the  expulsion  of  this  foreign  body  is  always 
attended  with  much  pain,  and  gives  rise  to  Avhat  has  been  termed 
nephritic  colic  {coUca  mphritica),  similar  to  the  biliary  or  hepatic  colic 
which  attends  the  passage  of  gall-stones'.  The  passage  of  a  calculus  from, 
the  kidney  into  the  bladder  may  be  preceded  by  dull  pains  in  the  back,| 
and  some  sickness.  More  commonly  the  attack  is  sudden,  and  the  patient.j 
perhaps,  in  his  best  health,  and  engaged  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  j 
life,  is  on  the  instant  seized  with  excruciating  agony  in  the  loins,  with, 
retractation  of  the  testicle,  irritation  of  the  bladder,  and  often  with  nausea, 
and  vomiting;  but  in  all  this  suffering  the  pulse  retains  its  healthy; 
frequency,  and  the  heat  of  the  body  is  natural.  At  length  the  paiB| 
intermits,  and  the  patient  has  a  short  interval  of  ease.  The  paroxysm  ■ 
however,  returns  more  or  less  frequently,  till  the  patient  is  relieved  as  bj| 
a  charm,  the  calculus  having  passed  into  the  bladder.  Again,  after  ar. 
uncertain  interval,  the  mass  of  gravel  or  calculus  becomes  impacted  in  thf| 
neck  of  the  bladder.    The  same  phenomena  present  themselves,  till  al| 
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last,  after  an  effort  to  pass  water,  the  noise  of  a  stone  falling  into  the 
chamber-vessel  is  heard  as  the  sound  of  most  pleasant  music,  and  the 
gravel  or  calculus  is  found.  The  duration  of  this  fit  may  last  from  one 
hour  to  many,  and  sometimes  continues  for  many  days.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  calculus  has  acquired  so  great  a  magnitude  that  it  becomes 
impacted  in  the  ureters,  and  death  has  ensued  from  this  cause.  In 
general,  calculi  pass  from  one  kidney  only  at  a  time,  but  sometimes  they 
may  pass  simultaneously  from  both  kidneys;  and  should  they  be  large,  or 
the  passage  long,  an  entire  suppression  of  urine  has  been  the  consequence,, 
and  the  patient  may  die  from  that  cause.  Sometimes  the  calculus  so 
rapidly  increases  by  sedimentary  deposits,  that  it  is  detained  altogether 
in  the  kidney,  when  it  not  only  takes  the  form  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
but  branches  out  in  every  direction  like  a  piece  of  ginger.  In  a  few 
instances,  a  calculus  thus  formed  in  the  kidney  may  lie  latent  and  cause 
little  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  More  commonly,  however,  it  acts  as 
a  foreign  body,  and  the  kidney  becomes  the  seat  of  abscess  or  other 
disorganisation,  and  the  patient  suffers  immensely  with  pains  in  the  back, 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  aggravated  by  the  frequent  discharge  of  pus, 
of  blood,  or  mucus.  Existence  under  these  circumstances  becomes  a 
burthen;  and  death  at  length  terminates  the  patient's  ceaseless  sufferings. 
A  calculus  having  passed  into  the  bladder  sometimes  increases  so  fast  that 
it  acquires  a  magnitude  too  great  to  escape  by  the  urethra;  a  stone  in  the 
bladder  is  thus  formed.  This  condition  necessarily  requires  an  operation, 
■which  will  be  found  treated  of  in  the  several  text-books  on  surgery. 

Diagnosis. — The  red  lithates  can  only  be  confounded  with  blood,  from 
which,  when  intense  in  colour,  they  may  with  difficulty  be  distinguished. 
On  cooling,  however,  the  subsidence  of  an  impalpable  or  gritty  deposit,  the 
presence  of  much  mucus,  the  absence  of  fibrine,  and  of  albumen,  when  the 
urine  is  treated  by  nitric  acid,  enable  us  readily  to  distinguish  them. 
The  white  or  light-coloured  lithates  are  distinguished  from  the  phosphates  by 
the  urine  being  acid,  by  the  absence  of  the  abundant  mucous  discharge 
which  always  accompanies  a  large  deposition  of  the  phosphates,  and  from 
the  urine  not  becoming  alkaline  or  fetid  if  kept  for  a  few  hours.  The 
precipitated  lithates  also  are  readily  dissolvable  by  heat,  which  the  phos- 
phates are  not. 

Prognosis. — While  the  deposits  are  sedimentary,  the  prognosis  is  always 
favourable,  however  large  the  quantity  discharged.  Even  when  gravel  or 
small  calculi  are  formed,  the  chances  are  many  that  they  will  be  discharged 
before  attaining  any  considerable  size.  Also,  when  retained  in  the  blad- 
der, nothing  but  a  surgical  operation  can  remove  it;  and  consequently  the 
chances  resolve  themselves  into  the  proportionate  numbers  which  recover 

I  or  die  after  the  operations  of  lithotrity  or  lithotomy  at  the  age  and  under 

i  the  circumstances  of  the  patient. 

i  Treatment. — The  medical  treatment  of  the  lithic  acid  diathesis  is  by 
:  alkalies  or  neutral  salts,  turpentive,  and  saccharine  matters. 

The  celebrated  Morgagni  suffered  greatly  from  lithic  acid  gravel,  and 
his  remedy  was  half  a  drachm  of  carbonate  of  potash  night  and  morning, 
gradually  increasing  the  dose  till  he  took  three  drachms  during  the  day. 
j"_The  acid  of  his  urine  soon  became  saturated,  the  pain  in  his  loins 
jdiminished,  his  urine  became  less  loaded,  and  potash  was  at  length  found 
f 
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in  that  fluid  in  excess."  He  repeated  this  remedy  as  often  as  he  was 
threatened  with  an  attack,  and  always  with  success.  Much  benefit  may 
be  derived  from  the  citrate  of  j)otash,  or  the  common  effervescing  draught. 
When  the  patient's  bowels  require  a  more  active  agent,  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  the  sulphate  of  soda,  or  the  iodide  or  bromide  of  potash  may  be 
substituted.  The  jj?<rc  alkalies,  from  the  smaller  doses  in  which  they  can 
only  be  administered,  are  less  beneficial  than  the  neutral  salts.  Magnesia, 
in  Mr.  Brande's  experiments,  jiroduced  much  less  marked  effects  on  the 
urine  than  either  the  subcarhonate  of  j^otash  or  soda,  while  lime-ivater  pro- 
duced no  very  sensible  efi"ect  whatever.  Phosphate  of  ammonia,  in  doses  of 
3i.  daily,  largely  diluted,  is  of  service ;  and  Dr.  Garrod  reports  favourably 
of  it  in  chronic  conditions  of  the  gouty  habit.  Colchicum  wine  (rn^xv.) 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  followed  by  a  saline  aperient,  such  as  Pullna  water, 
or  hunjadi  jams,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  minims  now  and  then  in  the 
morning,  is  a  mode  of  treatment  attended  with  advantage.  Dr.  Garrod 
also  calls  attention  to  the  value  of  the  salts  of  lithia  in  uric  acid  formation 
associated  with  gout,  and  to  the  value  of  the  Baden-Baden  and  Bath 
mineral  waters,  both  of  which  contain  lithium.  The  citrate  of  lithia  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  five  to  ten  grains,  and  the  carbonate  in  three  to  six 
grains.    Frequent  use  of  tlie  Turkish  bath  is  of  great  service. 

Besides  alkalies,  turpentine  has  some  repute  in  the  cure  of  the  lithic  acid 
diathesis.  The  celebrated  Dutch  drops  are  suj^posed  to  be  piincipally 
composed  of  sp.  terebinthince  and  of  tinct.  opii,  coloured  by  some  colouring 
matter.  Dr.  Henry  gives  two  cases  of  the  beneficial  eff'ects  of  this  remedy,  j 
One  of  them,  a  lady,  who,  when  threatened  with  an  attack,  always  had  ; 
recourse  to  it ;  and  the  uniform  effect  was  the  discharge  of  a  sandy  , 
substance  in  sucli  quantities  that  often  four  ounces  of  gravel  were  dis-  j 
charged  in  two  or  three  days.    Opium  always  gives  relief. 

The  treatment  of  nephritic  colic  is  similar  to  that  for  the  passage  of  a 
■gall-stone,  as  the  warm  bath,  mild  purgatives,  and  opiates.  If  the  calculus, 
having  escaped  from  the  kidney,  is  retained  in  the  bladder,  an  operation  i 
for  its  removal  is  necessary,  and  the  case  then  becomes  purely  surgical. 

Dietetic  Treatment  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  cure  of  the  lithic 
acid  diathesis.  The  experiments  of  AVollaston  and  Vauquelin  have  shown! 
that  in  j^roportion  as  animals  are  fed  on  animal  diet  or  on  azoted  sub-j 
•stances,  their  urine  becomes  more  and  more  loaded  with  lithic  acid.| 
While  Majendie  has  shown  by  a  counterproof,  that  if  a  dog  be  fed  onj 
non-azoted  substances,  as  sugar,  every  trace  of  lithic  acid  disappears  from 
the  urine.  A  lady  at  Paris,  suffering  from  gravel,  having  heard  oij 
Majendie's  experiments,  made  trial  of  sugar  on  herself,  eating  more  tharj 
a  pound  daily.  She  persevered  in  this  regimen  for  six  weeks,  when  hei' 
gravel  disappeared.  She  then  returned  to  her  old  regimen,  and  at  tli(' 
end  of  three  mouths  her  fits  of  gravel  returned.  Of  all  diets  the  quantit^; 
of  animal  food  should  be  reduced.  It  is  necessary  also  that  port  as  wel' 
as  Frc^nch  wines  should  be  abandoned,  and  all  those  things  which,  accord, 
ing  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  are  likely  to  produce  indigestion  oj 
acidity  of  the  stomach.  The  patient  also  should  be  warmly  clad,  ris 
early,  and  take  a  considerable  amount  of  exercise. 


(2.)  Sediments  of  Hippuric  Acid. — Owing  to  the  solubility  of  th: 
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acid  its  sediments  are  rare.  AYhen  it  does  occur,  it  is  in  the  shape  of  long- 
four-sided,  acuminated  prisms,  or  acicular  needles  fixed  on  uric  acid 
crystals,  with  which  they  are  sometimes  confounded,  as  well  as  with  phos- 
phates. They  are  distinguished  from  phosphates  by  being  insoluble  in 
acids ;  and  from  uric  acid  they  may  be  separated  by  boiling  with  strong 
alcohol  (Parkes). 

(3.)  Phosphoric  Acid,  its  Forms  and  Pathological  Relations. — 
(a.)  Sediments  containinrj  j)hosphoric  acid  are  formed  of  the  ammoniaco- 
magnesian  phosphate,  the  pthosphate  of  lime,  and  the  phosphate  of  magnesia. 
The  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate  occurs  in  the  form  of  beautiful 
transparent  prisms,  or  in  foliaceous.  penniform,  or  stellar  prisms  or 
crystals,  (b.)  The  phosphate  of  lime  and  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  form  a 
white  amorphous  powder,  or  they  occur  as  round  small  globules,  or  as 
prismatic  crystals  with  oblique  summits  (Hassall).  Acids  dissolve  all 
those  sediments ;  heat  has  no  effect  upon  them.  (c.)  The  ammoniaco- 
magnesian  phosphate  is  almost  always  deposited  as  a  result  of  the  decom- 
I  position  of  urea,  and  the  deposit  usually  commences  on  the  surface  of  the 
fluid,  where  the  urea  is  most  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  The  pjlmphate  of 
lime  and  the  pihosphate  of  ammonia 
are  thrown  down  if  the  urine  be- 
comes alkaline  from  fixed  alkali,  as 
after  vegetable  food  or  the  carbon- 
ates  of  the  fixed  alkali,  or  after  the 
salts  which  form  them  have  been 
taken.    Decomposition  of  the  urea 

I in  these  cases  is  generally  rapid,  and 
ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate  is 
produced.  Such  also  is  the  case 
J  with  urine  of  chronic  diseases,  or 
j  during  convalescence  from  acute 
I  diseases,  when  the  urine  is  feebly 
acid.  The  phosphates  and  urates 
occur  together  under  the  following 
conditions  : — (1.)  When  urates  having  been  deposited,  the  urea  decomposes 
to  a  slight  extent — enough  to  form  the  ammoniaco-phosphate,  and  yet  not 
enough  to  dissolve  the  urate.  (2.)  When  crystallised  uric  acid  has  formed 
and  been  acted  upon  by  the  ammonia  formed  from  the  urea,  the  crystals 
of  uric  acid  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  round  globules  of  urate  of 
ammonia,  mixed  with  the  precipitate  of  phosphates.  These  deposits  are 
1|  always  white,  and  unchanged  by  heat ;  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
j  but  insoluble  in  ammonia  and  in  liquor  potassai.  Mucus,  pus,  or  blood 
may  mask  the  chemical  reactions.  A  small  quantity  of  solution  of  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  added  to  a  large  quantity  of  healthy  urine,  will 
yield  prisms  of  the  triple  phosphate. 
Pathological  Relations. — Cerammia  or  Phosphatic  Diathesis  are  names  which 

*  Ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate  in  prisms,  mixed  with  amorphous  granules, 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  granular  urates  (after  Dr.  Thudichum). 


Fig.  65.  * 
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have  been  given  to  that  general  state  of  the  body  in  which  phosphates 
tend  to  appear  in  the  urine.    The  phosphates  arc  secreted  in  a  state  of 
health  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  in  1,000  of  urine.    When  this  pro- 
portion is  abnormally  increased,  so  that  they  are  largely  deposited  either 
in  the  kidney  or  bladder,  or  even  in  the  chamber-vessel,  the  condition  has 
been  termed  the  pJwsphatic  diathesis.    The  remote  causes  of  this  constitu- 
tional state  are,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  poor  diet,  blows  on  the  back 
which  injure  the  spinal  marrow,  and  more  especially  diseases  of  the 
bladder,  as  vesical  catarrh,  stone  in  the  bladder,  the  introduction^  of  a  bougie,  or 
other  irritating  causes.    This  form  of  disease  sometimes  occurs  in  children, 
but  more  commonly  in  adults  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age.    It  j 
affects  both  sexes,  but  more  commonly  the  male  than  the  female;    Those  ■ 
affected  are  usually  of  an  asthenic,  pale,  leucophlegmatic  temperament, 
and  in  some  instances  are  believed  to  have  inherited  it.    Though  often  ' 
resulting  from  disease  of  the  bladder  or  kidney,  yet  occasionally  it  exists 
when  no  such  disease  is  present.    It  is  the  prevalence  of  this  diathesis  i 
that  causes  those  large  calculi  sometimes  found  in  the  kidney  or  bladder,  i 
The  phosphatic  salts,  like  the  super-lithates,  have  the  property  of  redden- 1 
ing  vegetable  blues,  and  they  show  an  acid  reaction.    When  the  earthy 
bases  of  lime  or  magnesia  are  from  any  cause  secreted  in  greater  abundance  j 
than  natural,  they  combine  with  the  phosphates,  which  are  thrown  down  I 
in  the  form  of  insoluble  phosphates,  and  may  be  deposited  either  as  a  > 
sediment  on  the  urine  cooling,  or  in  the  bladder  or  kidney  before  being 
passed,  or,  being  retained  in  those  cavities,  may  concrete  into  a  stone  or 
calculus. 

Symptoms. — When  this  diathesis  is  a  primary  affection,  the  patient  is 
usually  of  a  sallow  complexion,  stout,  but  effeminate,  and  of  great  irrita- 
bility of  nerve.     He  suffers  from  indigestion,  flatulence,  constipated  or 
disordered  bowels,  his  stools  being  either  black  or  clay-coloured.  His, 
bladder  is  highly  irritable ;  he  has  pain  in  his  back  and_  loins ;  his  urine| 
is  abundant  and  loaded  with  mucus,  with  a  copious  white  sediment,  so| 
that  the  latter  portions  of  urine  pass  like  so  much  milk.    The  duration  ol| 
this  condition  may  be  long,  on  account  of  the  diseased  state  of  the 
bladder  with  which  it  is  connected.     In  cases,  however,  in  which  that 
viscus  is  healthy,  it  readily  yields  to  medical  treatment;  but  in  some 
instances,  when  all  appears  to  be  proceeding  favourably,  the  lungs  become 
affected,  and  the  patient  dies  of  phthisis.    The  urine  is  pale,  increased  ii 
quantity,  often  turbid,  and  covered  with  an  iridescent  pellicle  or  film 
consisting  of  a  solution  of  the  triple  p)hosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia 
much  muciis  is  deposited,  Avith  a  copious  precipitate  of  the  phosphates,  S' 
that  the  urine  may  appear  like  so  much  chalk  and  water.    It  is  generall; 
of  low  specific  gravity,  1,001,  1,002,  or  1,003.    As  the  phosphates  hav 
little  tendency  to  crystallise,  a  nucleus  is  necessary  before  the  sediraen 
can  concrete  into  calculi ;  and  it  is  in  this  form  of  disease  that  we  fiui 
such  singular  substances  in  their  centres,  as  a  clot  of  blood,  a  piece  c 
hardened  mucus,  broken  ends  of  sounds  or  bougies,  bits  of  straw,  bodkin 
pins,  plum-stones,  beans,  nut-shells,  and  bullets.    The  caladi  which  fori 
on  these  nuclei  are  of  three  descriptions,  composed  of  the  following  mgr 
dients: — Out  of  102  calculi  examined  there  were  of  phosphate  of  Im 
nearly  pure,  8 ;  of  triple  phosphate,  or  phosphate  of  ammonia  an 
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magnesia,  3 ;  mixed  or  fusible  calculi,  being  a  mixture  of  the  two  preced- 
ing, 91. 

They  are  distinguished  from  all  other  calculi  in  being  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  j^hosjAoric  acid.  They  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the 
'pliosphate  of  lime  calculus  being  nearly  infusible,  by  the  mixed  being  readily 
fusible,  while  the  triple  pliosjyhate  is  known  by  the  minute  crystals  which 
form  between  the  interstices  of  the  laminae.  Every  other  form  of  calculus, 
whether  the  lithate  or  oxalate,  from  the  irritation  it  occasions,  constantly 
produces  a  deposit  of  a  soft  coating  of  the  phosphates.  When  the  phos- 
phatic  deposition  is  once  well  established,  it  is  seldom  followed  by  the 
deposition  of  strata  of  any  other  description.  Thus,  of  823  calculi  examined 
by  Dr.  Prout,  he  found  only  three  specimens  in  which  the  phosphates  had 
been  followed  or  surrounded  by  other  calculous  deposits.  The  physical 
characters  of  the  phosphaiic  calculi  are,  that  they  are  white,  soft,  easily 
broken  down,  and  deposited  in  concentric  laminag  like  the  lithic  acid 
concretions. 

Diagnosis. — The  pliospihatic  sediments  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
lithio  by  the  urine,  though  at  first  acid,  becoming  putrescent,  and  giving 
jj  an  alkaline  reaction  after  standing  a  few  hours.    Ammonia  also  added  to 
the  urine  throws  down  a  white  cloud,  which  consists  of  the  phosphate  of 
j  lime  with  some  of  the  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphates,  a  test  which 
would  render  the  lithates  soluble.    The  best  test,  however,  is  the  addition 
phosphoric  cccid,  which  redissolves  the  precipitate. 

Prognosis. — When  this  diathesis  is  unaccompanied  by  disease  of  the 
bladder  the  prognosis  is  always  favourable.    When,  however,  it  results 
from  a  morbid  state  of  the  bladder  or  diseased  structure  of  the  kidney,  it 
i  is  always  of  long  duration. 

11     The  Treatment  of  this  affection  is  by  some  mineral  acid  combined  with 
an  opiate.    The  acid  maybe  the  7iitric,  muriatic,  the  phosphatic,  or  the 
sulphuric;  but  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  generally  preferred,  as  being  most 
5  pleasant  to  the  taste.    A  most  usual  prescription  is  the  infusion  of  roses, 
with  an  addition  of  n\_  v.  to  IT\_  x.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  together  with 
tinct.  opii,      iij.  to      v.  every  six  hours.    This  combination  is  generally 
efficient  in  checking  the  formation  of  phosphates,  and  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia  may  be  added  to  it  if  the  bowels  should  require  to  be  regulated. 
Benzoic  acid  has  been  found  of  great  use  (gr.  x.  to  xv.)  in  a  mucilaginous 
I  draught.    It  may  be  given  in  still  larger  doses — twenty  to  forty-four 
i  grains  a  day  (Garrod).    When  the  phosphatic  diathesis  depends  on 
vesical  catarrh,  or  other  diseased  state  of  the  bladder,  salicine  gr.  x,  thrice 
daily  has  occasionally  been  found  successful.     Others  prefer  the  inf. 
diosmce,  and  others  uva  ursi.    The  pure  alkalies  in  these  cases  should  not 
;  be  used. 

I  The  diet  should  be  as  nourishing  as  the  state  of  the  diseased  viscus  will 
1  allow ;  and  acid  wines  and  ripe  fruits  greatly  assist  in  effecting  the  cure. 

j  (4.)  Oxalate  of  Lime,  its  Forbis  and  Pathological  Relations. — 
Opinion  is  very  undecided  as  to  the  significance  of  deposits  or  sediments 
composed  of  oxalate  of  lime.  It  occurs  in  one  out  of  every  three  cases, 
taking  the  cases  indifferently  as  they  occur  in  an  hospital.    It  appears 

i(Fig.  66)  in  four  forms: — (1.)  As  octahedra  (a);  (2.)  as  hour-glass  con- 
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tracted,  or  dumb-bell-like  bodies  (b) ;  and  (3.)  compound  octahedra  (c)  may 
also  be  seen;  (4.)  as  small,  flattened,  bright  discs,  very  readily  mistaken 
for  blood-discs.    Oxalate  of  lime,  although  found  in  the  blood,  is  probably 


a  result  of  chemical  changes  in  the  renal  passages.    The  octahedra  grow  ! 
or  increase  in  urine  after  it  is  passed ;  but  the  dumb-bell  crystals  are  said  ' 
not  to  do  so.    The  dumb-bell  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  are  mainly  j 
formed  in  casts  in  the  kidney  tubes  (Beale).     The  oxalic  acid  of  j 
urine  most  probably  results  from  uric  acid  (Paukes).    It  may  be  a  sub-  j 
stitution  for  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  of  the  lungs  (Schmidt).  In 
order  that  oxalic  acid  shall  form  in  the  urine,  there  must  either  be  irrita- 
tion from  a  calculus,  or  from  some  other  cause  ;  or  there  must  be  fermen- 
tive  changes  from  mucus.    If  there  be  no  evidence  of  any  of  these 
conditions,  the  oxalic  acid  of  fresh  urine  may  be  presumed  to  come  from  | 
the  blood  (Parkes).    Crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  are  insoluble  in  water — 
are  unaltered  by  boiling  either  in  acetic  add  or  in  liquor  j^otasscB ;  and  are 
soluble  in  nitric  acid  without  effervescence. 

Pathological  Relations. — Many  articles  of  diet  contain  oxalic  acid  in 
abundance ;  but  there  are  certain  articles  of  food  and  drink  the  use  of 
which,  when  digestion  is  deranged,  is  followed  by  the  formation  of  oxalate 
of  hme  and  its  presence  in  the  urine.  Sugar  in  excess,  the  use  of  frothy 
sparkling  beer  or  wine,  turnips,  parsnips,  carrots,  cauliflower,  asparagus, 
may  all  cause  a  "  temporary  oxaluria  "  (Prout,  Eobin,  Verdeil,  Rose, 
Bird,  and  Hassall).  When  the  respiratory  functions  are  impeded,  oxalates 
appear  in  the  urine,  and  during  convalescence  from  some  severe  diseases, 
as  typhus  fever.    Oxaluria  is  the  name  given  to  that  general  state  of  the 

*  (a.)  Octalieclra;  (h.)  dumb-bell;  (c.)  compound  octahedra;  'circular  and  oval 
crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  (atfer  Dr.  Beale,  1.  c).  ■  c 

t  Dumb-bell  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime,  of  very  regular  form,  from  the  unne  of  aj 
child  two  years  of  age,  suffering  from  jaundice  (after  Dr.  Beale,  1.  c,  p.  300). 

t  Collection  of  dumb-bells,  such  as  often  forms  the  nucleus  of  a  calculus  (after  Dr. 
Beale,  1.  c,  p.  300). 
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constitution  in  which  oxalate  of  lime  is  secreted,  as  first  determined  by 
Dr.  Wollaston.  The  remote  cause  of  this  constitutional  condition  is  not 
determined,  for  persons  who  seem  in  the  best  health  may  void  oxalate  of 
lime  in  the  urine.  It  is  supposed,  however,  to  be  most  frequent  among 
those  who  eat  largely  of  common  sorrel  (rumex  acetosa),  or  of  tomata 
(solanum  hjcopersiam),  and  of  the  leaf-stalks  of  the  rhubarb  plant,  all  of 
which  many  persons  are  fond,  and  all  of  which  contain  oxalic  acid. 
Oxahria  may  exist  before  puberty,  and  from  that  period  till  sixty.  It  is 
most  usual  between  forty  and  fifty ;  is  common  in  both  sexes,  and  is  not 
incompatible  with  gout. 

Oxalate  of  lime  very  rarely  appears  under  the  form  of  an  amorphous 
sediment ;  still  it  has  occurred  mixed  with  the  lithic  amorphous  sediments ; 
but  this  is  uncommon.  Its  appearance  is  still  more  rare  under  the  form 
of  crystallised  gravel,  so  much  so  that  Dr.  Prout  mentions  only  two 
instances.  Eenal  calculi  of  this  formation  are  not  very  uncommon.  When 
detained  in  the  bladder  they  may  acquire  a  considerable  size,  are  rugged, 
dark-coloured,  and  tuberculated,  and  from  these  appearances  have  been 
termed  the  "mulberry  calculi."  Oxalate  of  lime  enters  as  a  constituent 
part  into  about  one-fourth  of  all  calculi  in  the  following  order  of  abun- 
dance: — (1.)  Oxalate  of  lime;  (2.)  lithic  and  mulherry ;  (3.)  mulberry  and 
lithic ;  (4.)  mulherry  and  phosphates  ;  {b.)  fusible  and  mulberry. 

When  heated  before  the  blowpipe  the  oxalic  acid  is  decomposed,  and 
pure  lime  remains,  which  gives  a  strong  brown  stain  to  moistened  turmeric 
paper.    This  calculus  is  insoluble  in  the  alkalies,  but  by  digestion  in. 
carbonate  of  potash  it  is  decomposed,  and  the  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime 
I  is  left.    When  reduced  to  powder  and  digested  in  nitric  or  muriatic  acids 
!  a  perfect  solution  is  effected.    It  is  not  dissolved  by  acetic  acid — a  cir- 
•  cumstance  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate. 

It  is  distinguished  from  the  phosphcUe  of  lime  by  being  insoluble  in 
[  phosphoric  acid. 

I  Symptoms. — Oxcduria  is  attended  with  no  prominent  feature.  The 
f  urine  is  acid,  of  a  good  colour,  remarkably  pure,  and  free  from  all  sorts 
;  of  sediment  as  well  as  gravel.  The  patient  is  therefore  hardly  sensible 
i  of  any  inconvenience  till  he  is  attacked  by  a  fit  of  nephritic  colic,  caused 
by  the  passage  of  the  calculus  from  the  kidney  or  bladder,  or  till  he  is 
troubled,  supposing  it  to  be  retained,  by  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder 
j  or  kidney. 

f  Treatment. — Eespecting  the  medical  treatment  of  oxaluria,  Dr.  Prout 
recommends  that  we  should  try  to  induce  a  lithic  acid  diathesis;  but  it 
I;  must  be  questionable  whether  the  disease  substituted  is  not  as  dangerous 
I  as  the  one  under  which  the  patient  originally  laboured.  He  speaks, 
I  however,  of  having  seen  much  advantage  derived  from  mineral  acids  and 
I  the  sulphates  of  iron  or  of  quinia.  The  mineral  acids  are  useful  in  correct- 
j  ing  the  dyspepsia  associated  with  the  elimination  of  oxalates.  Henhane 
I  is  considered  by  Dr.  Harley  as  a  most  valuable  remedy.  AYater  con- 
1  taining  lime  should  be  avoided,  and  distilled  water  used  instead ;  and 
in  many  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  empty  the  intestines  by  suitabk; 
purgatives. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — The  patient  should  carefully  avoid  eating  substances 
IjContaining  oxalic  acid. 
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(5.)  Leucine,  its  Forms  and  Pathological  Eelations. — Sediments 
of  Leucine  are  precipitated  from  the  m'ine  in  round  corpuscles,  sometimes 
with  a  concentric  form,  and  look  like  heaps  of  fat ;  but  when  crystallised 
from  pure  solutions,  it  appears  as  fine,  dark-coloured  needle-like  crystals. 
It  must  be  separated  by  careful  sublimation  (Parkes).  The  suspected 
leucine  is  to  be  placed  on  platinum,  carefully  moistened,  and  then  dried 
with  nitric  acid.  The  almost  imperceptible  flake  which  is  left  is  to  be 
moistened  with  caustic  soda,  and  evaporated  carefully  over  a  spirit-lamp. 
If  leucine  is  present,  it  forms  an  oily-looking  drop  (Scherer). 

Pathological  Relations. — It  is  believed  to  be  the  result  of  the  disintegra- 
tion of  certain  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues  of  the  principal  glands,  and 
occurs  particularly  in  acute  yelloiv  atrophy  of  the  liver,  where  it  is  found  in 
the  substance  of  the  liver  itself. 


(G.)  Tyrosine,  its  Forms  and  Pathological  Relations.— 
of  Tyrosine  are  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  composed  of  heaps  of  fine  , 
needles,  which  can  be  obtained  on  evaporation.  It  ought  to  be  treated  j 
with  nitric  acid,  like  leucine,  and  then  a  little  liquor  soda  used.  The  nitric  | 
acid  gives  a  deep  orange-yellow  colour,  which  becomes  deep  yellow  on  i 
evaporation.  The  soda  gives  the  yellow  flake  a  red  tinge ;  and  on  heat 
and  evaporation,  a  black-brown  residue  is  left  (Scherer,  quoted  by  I 
Parkes). 

Pathological  Belations. — It  is  found  wherever  leucine  is  met  with. 


(7.)  Cystine,  its  Forms  and  Pathological  Relations. — Sediments 
of  Cystine  form  a  white  or  light  fawn-  • 
colour,  amorphous,  rather  bulky  pre-  j 
cipitate,  or  they  appear  at  once  as  ^ 
six-sided  plates  (Fig.  69).    In  both 
cases  ammonia  dissolves  it, — so  do  j 
fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates; 
and  from  this  solution  it  crystallises 
on  spontaneous  evaporation.    It  does 
not  disappear  when   the   urine  is 
gently  warmed;  and  it  is  insoluble 
"^^^^^0^  /n     '    '     in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  dilute 
ff/  —f7\^      hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  acetic  acid. 

Pathological  Relations. — It  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  excessive  elimination 
of  sulphur.  Its  persistence  in  the 
urine  may  be  hereditary,  and  is  gene- 
rally associated  with  derangement  of  the  functions,  or  organic  disease  of 
the  liver.  It  occurs  also  in  cases  of  chlorosis.  Cystinuria  is  the  name 
which  has  been  given  to  the  general  state  of  the  system  in  which  cystii 
is  eliminated  by  the  urine  in  abnormal  amount.  The  cystic  oxide  was 
described  by  its  discoverer,  Dr.  Wollaston,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1810;  and  from  the  similarity  which  this  substance  bears  to  certain 
oxides  in  uniting  both  with  alkalies  and  acids,  Dr.  Wollaston  termed  it 
an  oxide,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  cystic  oxide,  on  the  supposition  of  its 
*  Cystine  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  from  its  ammoniacal  solution  (after  Thudichdm). 


Fig.  CO.* 
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being  peculiar  to  the  bladder.  Dr.  Marcet,  however,  has  found  it  in  the 
kidney.  The  first  calculus  examined  by  Dr.  Wollaston  of  this  description 
was  taken  from  a  boy  five  years  old.  It  has  been  found  also  in  the  adult; 
and  Professor  Stromeyer  found  it  in  two  instances  in  one  family.  Its 
formation  as  a  concretion  results  from  a  general  constitutional  state.  It 
has  been  discovered  in  the  urine  in  a  state  of  solution,  of  mechanical 
suspension,  and  also  in  the  solid  form  of  a  calculus,  either  pure  or 
encrusted  with  the  phosphates  or  lithates.  The  concretion,  when  pure, 
is  not  laminated,  but  appears  as  one  uniform  mass  confusedly  crystallised 
through  its  whole  substance,  having  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of 
the  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  though  more  compact.  Before  the 
blowpipe  it  emits  a  peculiarly  fetid  smell,  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
uric  acid,  and  is  consumed.  It  is  characterised  by  the  great  variety  of 
reagents  in  which  it  is  soIuIdIc.  It  is  dissolved  abundantly  by  the 
muriatic,  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  oxalic  acids;  by  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
and  even  by  the  neutral  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  and  in  the  tartaric,  citric,  and  acetic 
acids.  The  urine  in  which  this  substance  has  been  found  was  copious,  of 
a  yellowish-green,  of  a  strong  peculiar  smell,  and  of  a  low  specific  gravity ; 
it  was  entirely  free  from  uric  acid,  and  the  urea  deficient  in  quantity. 
This  diathesis  is  of  unfavourable  prognosis,  and  its  mode  of  treatment  not 
yet  determined.  Dr.  Prout  has  seen  most  benefit  from  the  nitro-muriatic 
acid.  The  peculiar  smell  of  the  urine  abates  under  its  use;  but  the 
complaint  shows  a  great  disposition  to  return  when  the  medicine  is 
left  ofi". 


CLASS   III.  SEDIMENTS    COMPOSED    OP    SUBSTANCES    FOREIGN    TO  THE 

,         URINE,  AND    WHICH   ACCUMULATE  IN  THE    URINE  ALWAYS  AFTER 
EXPOSURE  TO  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

(1.)  Fungi  in  acid  urine — e.g.,  the  Penicillum  glaucum,  its  spores,  thallus, 
and  fructification.  (2.)  The  Torrulce  cerevisce  in  saccharine  urine  begins  to 
form  in  two  or  three  hours  after  emission.  It  forms  a  gelatinous  mass, 
composed  of  sporules,  which  subsequently  develop  into  beaded  threads,  and 
in  a  few  days  aerial  fructification  appears.  (3.)  Vibriones  and  Monads 
occur  in  urine  containing  much  mucus,  and  which  is  feebly  acid  or 
alkaline. 

i  All  urine  should  be  collected  in  glass  vessels,  which  are  scrupu- 
[lously  clean;  and  the  quantity  operated  upon  should  embrace  the  whole 
\  urine  passed  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  All  sediments  should  be 
examined — (1.)  Within  a  few  hours  after  excretion;  (2.)  after  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Of  the  substances  dissolved  in  the  urine,  or  becoming  obvious  only 
under  special  conditions,  there  are  some  which  require  more  special 
notice,  namely 

1.  Eoimatine,  or  Blood-pigment,  occurs  either  as  blood-corpuscles  or 
separated  from  them.  The  corpuscles  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  or 
;lass,  and  form  a  sediment.    If  the  hsematine  is  separate  from  the  cor- 
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puscles,  it  constitutes  a  pigment  completely  dissolved  in  the  urine,  and 
to  which  it  gives  a  brown  or  black  colour  (see  scale  of  colour).  It  is 
always  accompanied  by  albumen.  Urine  of  a  brown  or  black  colour, 
due  to  blood-pigment  dissolved  in  the  urine,  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
elimination  process  in  part — bile  and  vegetable  pigments  being  absent. 
Urine  containing  hlood  in  obvious  quantity  permits  it  generally  to  coagu- 
late into  blackish  masses  like  pieces  of  black  currant  jelly ;  and  when  it 
partly  coagulates  in  the  bladder,  linear  masses  of  clot,  of  nearly  the  shape 
of  leeches,  are  passed  from  the  urethra.  The  urine  has  a  port-wine  hue, 
and  abundance  of  entire  red  discs  of  blood-corpuscles  may  be  detected 
with  the  microscope.  These  sink  with  readiness  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  Their  non-granular  surface,  uniform  size,  and  yellow  colour, 
are  characters  sufficient  to  identify  them.  Blood-pigment,  or  hcematine, 
dissolved  in  the  urine,  does  not  necessarily  indicate  local  disease 
or  rupture  of  vessels  in  any  part  of  the  urinary  organs.  It  must  be 
regarded  as  indicating  rather  a  specially  morbid  condition  of  the  blood, 
as  is  associated  with  septic  poisons,  or  with  profound  cachectic  diseases 
(Parkes).  It  may  be  observed  in  typhus  fever,  malignant  variola,  remittent 
fever,  yellow  fever,  scurvy,  and  Bright's  disease.  Albumen  is  said  always  to 
co-exist. 

2.  Albumen. — Its  presence  must  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  disease, 
although  it  has  been  observed  to  occur  in  small  quantity,  and  temporarily, 
in  the  urine  of  some  persons  supposed  to  be  at  the  time  in  a  healthy 
state ;  although  it  is  more  than  probable  that  slight  disease  is  present,  or 
that  such  grave  affections  as  Bright's  disease  may  be  commencing,  to 
terminate  fatally  perhaps  two  years  later  (Christison,  Monthly  Journal, 
Jan.,  1851  ;  Parkes,  p.  184).  Very  slight  disease — not  more  than  what 
appears  to  be  dyspepsia — may  have  albuminuria  associated  with  it,  of  a 
temporary  nature.  It  has  been  observed  in  intermittent  fever,  typhoid 
fever,  rubeola,  variola,  pneumonia,  jyleuro-pneumonia,  scarlatina,  bronchitis, 
pleurisij,  peritonitis,  intestinal  catarrh,  follicular  enteritis,  acute  rheumatism, 
chlorosis,  cardiac  diseases,  phthisis,  and  malarious  cachexia  (SoLON,  FiNGER, 
Parkes). 

Hcematuria  has  been  found  associated  with  albuminuria  in  scarlatina, 
rheumatism,  arthritis,  typhus  (during  the  second  week),  nephritis  {calculous?), 
■pneumonia,  erysipelas,  torpor,  hepatitis,  peritonitis,  pihtliisis,  chlorosis,  intense 
oxaluria,  phosphatic  diathesis,  last  month  of  pregnancy,  uterine  disease,  bladder- 
cancer,  internal  use  of  turpentine  (Heywood  Thomson,  Lancet,  July,  1857  ; 
Parkes). 

The  late  Dr.  Parkes  made  a  strong  distinction  between  "temporary" 
and  "permanent"  albuminuria.  The  former  ought  to  imply  that  the 
albuminuria,  after  lasting  for  some  days  or  even  weeks,  finally  disappears 
entirely.  The  latter  implies  that  albuminuria  does  not  disappear.  He 
found  temporary  albuminuria,  with  the  quantity  of  albumen  large,  iui 
acute  lobar  pneumonic  cases  and  acute  renal  cases,  such  as  Bright's  disease 
He  found  albumen  considerable  in  amount  in  typhoid,  variolus,  and 
scarlatinal  cases,  and  small  in  amount  in  paraplegia  {spinal),  hemiplegia,  chronu 
phthisis,  acute  pleurisy,  acute  bronchitis,  in  hypertrophy,  dilatation,  and  valvulmt^ 
affections  of  the  heart,  in  acute  and  subacute  rheumatism,  in  purpura  hcemoi\ 
rhagica,  in  typhoid  and  typhus  fever,  and  in  erysipelas  (Parkes,  1.  c,  p.  188)j 
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"  Permanent  albuminuria  "  he  found  associated  with  all  forms  of  BrigJd's 
disease,  with  encephaloid  and  cystic  disease 

of  the  kidney,  with  leucocytlmmia  and  0     C3  ^ 

presumed  lardaceous  disease  of  the  kidney,  [J  #^ 

in  chronic  phthisis  and  in  pleurisy,  where  /\  ^ 

casts  and  kidney-structures  ivere  seen  in     . «    \/  ^ 
the  urine,  in  hypertrc^hy  and  valvular         \3  C  ' 

affections  of  the  heart,  in  cerebral  softening  >^V^O /-"^A  © 

of  hemiplegia,  in  pancreatic  disease,  in  ^i>^  n\  \ 

purpura  hcemorrhagica,  and   in  typhoid  /L*^'^^ 
fever.     The  result   is,  that  if  heart  *  D 

diseases  be  excluded  "  permanent  albu- 
rainuria"  indicates  kidney  disease  in-  Fig.70. 
variably,  and  the  distinction  between  "  temporary "  and  "  permanent " 
albuminuria  is  apt  to  be  drawn  with  insufficient  care.    In  all  cases  where 
it  occurs  there  is  either  congestion  and  increased  lateral  pressure  on  the 
of  the  kidney,  or  there  is  absolute  structural  disease  of  their  walls. 


lOOth  of  an  inch  x  42. 
Fig.  72.  i 


*  Oxalate  of  urea— perfect  crystals  (after  Beale,  "Urinary  Deposits,"  No.  II., 
Plate  IV.) 

+  Oxalate  of  urea  (after  Beale,  "  Urinary  Deposits,"  No.  II.,  Plate  IV.) 
+  Oxalate  of  urea  from  urine— extraction  by  alcohol,  and  an  oxalate  formed  by  the 
laddition  of  oxalic  acid. 
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In  the  Mauritius,  and  in  Bourbon,  a  singular  lisematuria  sometimes  occurs, 
in  which  a  varicose  condition  of  the  lymphatics  has  been  supposed  to 
cause  the  albumen  (Parkes,  p.  190). 

3.  Urea. — It  may  be  of  importance  to  determine  the  presence  of  urea 
in  a  small  amount  of  fluid,  as  that  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  The 
process  has  been  already  explained.  If  in  place  of  nitric  acid,  oxalic 
acid  is  used,  we  obtain  crystals  of  oxalate  of  urea  (Figs  70,  71).  The 
alcoholic  extract  of  urea  leaves,  on  spontaneous  evaporation,  acicular 
crystals  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  72. 

Section  V. — Diseases  of  the  Kidney. 

bright's  disease — Syn.,  albuminuria. 

Latin  Eq.,  Morbus  BrigUii — Idem  valet.  Albuminuria;  French  Eq., 
Maladie  de  Bright — Syn.,  Albuminurie;  German  Eq.,  Bright'sche 
Krankheit — Syn.,  Albumimirie;  Italian  Eq.,  Malattia  di  Bright, 
Albuminuria. 

Definition. — A  generic  fcrm,  inrjudhuj  several  forms  of  acute  and  chronic 
disease  of  the  kidney,  associakd  irlfli  albumen  in  the  urine,  frequently  with 
dropsy,  and  with  various  secondary  or  intercurrent  affections,  resulting  from 
deterioration  of  the  blood. 

Pathology. — (a.)  History. — The  disease  has  been  named  after  Dr.  Bright, 
an  eminent  physician  of  Guy's  Hospital,  who,  in  1837,  first  drew  the 
attention  of  the  profession  to  the  connection  which  he  observed  to  subsist 
between  certain  forms  of  anasarca  and  lesions  in  the  kidneys.  It  has  of 
late  years  been  most  extensively  investigated  by  Christison,  Frerichs, 
Einger,  Walshe,  Parkes,  Gairdner,  Wilks,  Goodfellow,  Basham,  and  others. 
The  questions  which  the  subject  opens  up  in  i^athology  are  of  extreme 
importance.  Dr.  Bright  (who  first  discovered  the  relation  subsisting 
between  the  morbid  kidneys  and  certain  cases  of  anasarca)  described  the 
disease,  which  now  bears  his  name,  as  an  aff'ection  of  the  kidney  passing 
through  three  stages.  Martin  Solon  describes  five  stages,  and  Eayer  nc 
fewer  than  six,  and  Eokitansky  nine.  More  recent  observers,  such  as 
Frerichs,  Eeinhardt,  and  Chambers,  recognise  three  stages.  Those  whc 
contend  for  the  difference  of  stages  affirm  that  in  the  first  stage  th' 
kidneys  are  unusually  large,  flabby,  loaded  with  dark  venous  blood,  anc 
hardly  in  any  respect  different  from  what  is  observed  in  diff"use  inflam 
mation,  except  that  externally  the  kidney  has  a  granular  appearance 
caused  by  the  deposition  of  a  dark,  reddish-yellow  matter,  the  result  o 
inflammatory  products.  In  opposition  to  the  views  which  hold  tha 
Bright's  disease  is  always  one  morbid  state  passing  through  successiv 
stages,  the  observations  of  Dr.  George  Johnson,  of  King's  College ;  of  Dj 
Wilks,  of  Guy's  Hospital ;  and  of  Dr.  Goodfellow,  of  the  Middlesex,_  lea 
to  the  belief  that  there  are  several  lesions  of  the  kidney  developed  indt 
pendently  of  each  other,  and  associated  with  the  phenomena  of  Bright 
disease.  In  previous  editions  of  this  text-book  I  submitted  a  larg 
amount  of  evidence,  sufficient  to  justify  our  regarding  Bright's  disease  £ 
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a  constitutional  affection  culminating  in  a  variety  of  structural  lesions  of 
the  kidneys,  each  of  Avhich  is  accompanied  by  the  persistent  separation  of 
more  or  less  albuminous  serum  from  the  blood,  and  by  its  presence  in  the 
urine,  the  connective  tissue,  and  serous  cavities  of  the  body.  According 
to  this  view  it  ought  to  be  classed  with  gout  and  rheimatism.  The  urine 
frequently  contains  blood,  renal  structures,  exudation  material,  and  desqua- 
mative renal  products.  The  kidneys  may  be  either  large  or  small,  atrophic 
or  not,  with  fatty,  or  albuminous,  or  lardaceous  degeneration,  and  altered  in 
various  ways  as  regards  the  vessels,  the  tubes,  and  the  epithelium.  In 
Bright's  disease,  as  Avith  many  others,  an  undue  share  of  attention  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  prominent  local  lesions  in  which  the  existence  of 
the  constitutional  state  has  finally  culminated.  For  example,  the  ana- 
tomical characters  of  iubcrcU  in  jMhisis;  of  cancer  groiuths  in  the  cachtxia  of 
carcinona;  of  the  supra-renal  bodies  in  morbus  Adclisonii;  of  the  serous  effusions 
into  the  spinal  and  other  visceral  cavities  in  beri-beri;  of  the  kidney  in 
Bright's  disease  and  meUituria;  of  the  sediments  in  the  urine  in  oxaluria, 
lithiasis,  and  the  like — all  these  have  been  so  prominently  dwelt  upon  that 
a  very  narrow  view  is  apt  to  be  taken  of  their  important  antecedents — 
namely,  the  constitutional  states  under  which  they  have  respectively 
become  developed,  and  therefore,  also,  of  the  principles  which  ought  to 
guide  the  treatment  of  these  respective  diseases,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  their  development  may  be  prevented.  A  vast  amount  of  evidence 
has  been  accumulating  since  Drs.  Wilson  Philip,  Tweedy  Todd,  Sir  James 
Clark,  Bennett,  and  Ancell,  demonstrated  how  prominently  the  general 
health  was  impaired,  and  how  forms  of  dyspepsia  prevailed  long  before 
scrojida  became  fully  expressed,  with  or  without  the  deposition  or  growth 
of  tubercle.  This  kind  of  evidence  tends  to  show  that  not  only  are  consti- 
tutional phenomena  characteristic  of  scrofula  long  antecedent  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  disease  by  local  lesions,  but  that  other  diseases,  having  similar 
constitutional  antecedents,  ought  to  command  a  more  extended  study  from 
this  point  of  view  than  they  have  hitherto  obtained.  Bright's  disease  and 
diabetes  mellitus  evidently  belong  to  a  group'  of  general  or  constitutional 
I  diseases.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is  to  be  sought  for  in  some  anomalous 
constitution  of  the  blood — to  something  which  gives  rise  to  a  change  in 
!  the  blood,  rather  than  to  any  specific  disease  of  the  kidney  (Rokitansky, 
1841  to  1846).  It  is  this  anomalous  condition  of  the  blood  which 
I  must  be  regarded  as  the  primary  affection,  which,  from  some  peculiar 
I  relation  to  the  kidney,  is  followed  by  the  secondary  disorganisation  of  the 
renal  tissue.  The  general  or  constitutional  origin  of  the  disease  is  also 
!  shown  in  the  fact  that  both  kidneys  express  the  local  lesion  about  the 
'  same  time,  or  with  a  brief  interval.  In  1849,  Dr.  Walshe  (Emeritus 
!  Professor  of  Medicine  in  University  College)  published  a  commentary  on 
a  clinical  lecture,  in  which  he  taught  that  Bright's  disease  was  not 
itially  a  renal,  but  a  blood  disease  {Lancet,  July  14,  1849).  There 
IS  to  be  now  an  abundance  of  facts  and  arguments  to  establish — (1.) 
IThat  from  the  very  commencement  Bright's  disease  is  a  general  disease  of 
the  blood ;  (2.)  that  the  renal  and  other  textural  changes  are  not  the 
i  of  the  phenomena  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Bright's  disease; 
[3.)  that  the  local  lesions  which  occur  in  the  kidney  do  not  even  furnish 
ay  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  Bright's 
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disease  ;  (4.)  that  the  textural  changes  in  the  kidney  and  blood-vessels 
generally  are  in  reality  the  local  ex^jression  of  the  constitutional  state, 
just  as  tubercle  is  of  tuberculosis ;  (5.)  that  the  primary  constitutional 
and  blood  changes  are  probably  due  to  a  morbid  condition  or  direction  of 
the  primary  and  secondary  digestion  processes;  and,  (6.)  that  Bright's 
disease  is  thus  recognised  as  one  of  the  typical  diathetic  or  constitutional 
diseases.    The  Tnore  eminent  pathologists  and  discriminating  physicians 
of  the  day  have  taken  a  similar  view  of  the  essential  nature  of  Bright's 
disease — that  it  "  depends  on  some  humoral  derangement  of  the  entire  I 
system,  and  (the  subacute  inflammation  of  the  kidney)  commences  as  ' 
functional  excitement,  manifested  in  an  act  of  over-secretion.   The  materics  I 
morhi  seeks  to  effect  its  discharge  by  means  of  an  increased  activity  in  the  I 
secreting  functions  of  the  kidney.    It  stimulates  the  kidney,  the  result  of  ' 
which  is  not  so  much  an  increase  of  the  watery  secretion  as  it  is  an 
augmented  cell-growth  in  the  tubules  of  the  gland.    This  acceleration  of 
function  is  incompatible  with  the  maturity  of  the  secreted  products ;  the 
epithelial  cells  undergo  various  arrests  or  modifications  of  development, 
and  become  more  or  less  palpably  imbued  with  evidences  of  inflammation" 
(Mr.  John  Simon).    Dr.  George  Johnson  teaches  a  similar  doctrine.  Hi- 
shows  that  the  morbid  states  of  the  kidney  found  in  Bright's  disease  "  are  j 
often  mere  local  manifestations  of  a  more  general  constitutional  disorder;" 
and  Sir  Tliomas  Watson  concurs  with  him  in  the  belief  that  "  it  is  the  , 
quality  of  the  blood  sent  to  the  kidney,  and  not  its  quantity,  that  deter-  j 
mines  the  renal  disease."    The  experiments  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Parkes  ■ 
(Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  1854,  p.  394)  regarding  various  phenomena  in 
Bright's  disease,  tend  to  strengthen  this  view  of  its  constitutional  develo})-  | 
rnent ;  especially  when  studied  in  connection  with  the  observations  and  ' 
experiments  of  Lehmann,  Bernard,  and  Pavy  in  relation  to  the  excretion  ' 
of  a  substance  by  the  liver,  and  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  blood  when 
that  substance  comes  in  contact  with  albumen.    The  condition  of  the 
urine  before  and  after  food  is  a  point  which  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
neglected  till  Parkes  showed  its  importance  in  cases  of  this  affection.  In 
many  cases  of  persistent  albuminuria  with  renal  casts  and  anasarca  (not 
dependent  on  heart  disease)  the  albumen  in  the  urine  is  augmented  after  j 
food.    But  apart  from  the  albumen  excreted,  Parkes  found  that  the  solids  j 
excreted  were  increased.    A  weak,  thin,  quiescent  man  gave  oif  daily  981  j 
grains  of  non-albuminous  solids,  whose  average  in  health  did  not  exceed 
650  to  750  grains.     It  has  usually  been  considered  that  in  chronic 
Bright's  disease  tlie  non-albuminous  solids  are  diminished  (Christisox,  j 
Frerichs,  Johnson)  ;  but  this  rule  has  numerous  exceptions  (Parke.s).  j 
To  detect  the  increase  of  the  solids,  ALL  the  urine  passed  during  the 
twenty-four  hours  must  be  collected  and  examined.    It  is  then  found  that 
the  urine  is  of  low  specific  gravity,  but  so  copious  that  the  total  amount  of 
solids  in  it  is  very  great.    Such  cases  are  found  to  be  constantly  feverish 
— not  so  much  so  as  to  be  detected  by  the  hand;  but  the  thermometer: 
under  the  axilla  will  show  that  the  temperature  is  uniformly  more  than  a, 
degree  and  a  half  above  the  healthy  standard  of  98°  Falir.    Thus  tlii- 
thermometer  will  delicately  indicate  how  an  increased  metamorphosis  of, 
tissue  is  going  on  in  such  cases;  and  observing  such  an  increase  of  urinary 
non-albuminous  excreta,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  are  partly  due  tu 
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increased  disintegration  of  tissue.  "The  morbid  material  which  thus 
stimulates  the  kidney  in  its  struggle  for  elimination  Avill  sometimes  consist 
of  products  of  faulty  digestion — e.g.,  lithates,  oxalates ;  sometimes  of 
matters  cast  upon  the  kidney  in  consequence  of  suppressed  function  in 
other  organs — e.g.,  the  skin,  the  liver ;  sometimes  the  mysterious  ferment 
of  a  fever  poison — e.g.,  typhus,  scarlet  fever,  enteric  fever  "  (Mr.  John 
Simon).  This  view  of  the  subject  and  method  of  investigating  cases  of 
Bright's  disease,  as  well  as  of  other  wasting  diseases,  is  not  sufficiently 
practised  and  studied  by  the  student  of  medicine.  It  will  be  found,  as 
Parkes  has  shown,  that  many  chronic  cases  of  Bright's  disease  are  often 
really  slow  febrile  cases,  just  as  tuberculous  cases  are.  In  Bright's  disease, 
and  constitutional  diseases  generally,  much  may  be  learned  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  individual  case  by  examinations  of  the  urinary  excretion, 
and  microscopic  characters  of  the  sediment,  in  connection  with  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  the  number  of  respirations,  and  the  state  of  the 
pulse.  The  following  formula  may  be  suggested  as  a  method  for  a  daily 
record  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  whole  urine  passed  during 
twenty-four  hours  ;  and  if  chemical  and  microscopical  examinations  of  the 
|,  urine  are  made  from  day  to  day,  and  carried  on  continuously,  the  par- 
I  ticular  morbid  state  of  the  kidney  associated  with  Bright's  disease  may  be 
probably  or  approximately  ascertained  : — 
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The  albuminous  character  of  the  blood  after  meals  was  long  ago  pointed 
[1   out  by  Dr.  Andrew  Buchanan,  late  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine 
i    in  Glasgow  {Trans.  Phil.  Society  of  Glasgow,  Vol.  II.)    He  found  a  peculiai' 
state  of  the  blood,  amounting  to  an  appearance  of  leuchsEmia,  which 
■    immediately  succeeds  digestion  in  healthy  persons,  which  seems  to  contain 
numerous  molecvilar  and  corpuscular  elements,  resembling  chyle,  or  lymph, 
and  consists  of  fat  emulsionised  with  albumen.    To  this  substance,  which 
is  still  further  elaborated  in  the  blood,  in  the  glands,  and  in  the  lungs,  ho 
gave  the  name  of  pahulin.    The  earliest  notice  of  milky  blood  is  that  in 
tlie  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  6,  p.  100.    During  the  jirocesses  of 
digestion  in  the  stomach,  albuminous  substances  are  known  to  undergo 
extraordinary  changes ;  and  during  the  transit  of  the  blood  through  the 
liver,  the  fibrine  and  albumen  undergo  still  further  modification,  so  that 
3^)  per  cent,  of  the  albumen  entering  the  liver  in  the  portal  vein  disappears 
in  that  organ,  and  is  noi  to  be  found  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein 
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(Lehmann).  Thus  the  liver  exerts  an  overwhelming  influence  on  every 
digested  aliment  which  enters  it,  and  the  influence  which  it  exercises  over 
albuminous  aliments  is  not  the  least  important  (Paekes).  In  the  inter- 
esting and  suggestive  work  published  by  Dr.  Basham,  there  are  cases 
detailed  which  illustrate,  upon  these  principles,  the  constitutional  origin  of 
Bright' s  disease ;  so  that,  connecting  all  these  observations  together — 
namely,  those  of  Andrew  Buchanan,  Walshe,  Lehmann,  Bernard,  Parkes, 
Pavy,  Carpenter,  and  Basham — may  it  not  be  suggested  as  a  topic  for 
further  inquiry  (and  at  all  events  as  a  direction  which  inquiry  should 
take),  whether  or  not  substances  usually  elaborated  by  the  liver  are  not 
arrested  in  Bright's  disease,  or  that  the  liver  is  insufficient  to  use  up  the 
albumen  carried  into  the  blood,  which  therefore  comes  to  be  eHminated 
by  the  kidney  1  "  May  it  not  be  possible  that,  by  some  failure  in  prepara- 
tion, either  by  the  stomach  or  liver,  albumen  enters  the  blood  of  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  in  a  still  crude  state,  and  in  a  condition  similar  to  that 
in  which  it  would  have  been  had  it  been  introduced  through  the  jugular 
vein  1  and  thus,  being  unassimilatable,  is  it  not  excreted  by  that  ready 
outlet,  the  kidney  1  In  support  of  such  a  supposition,  we  have  the 
facts,  that  many  cases  of  kidney  disease  seem  to  be  most  probably  of  blood 
origin,  and  that  among  the  common  antecedents  of  Bright's  disease  are 
circumstances  of  diet  or  mode  of  living  which  would  be  likely  to  impair 
the  processes  which  should  go  on  in  the  stomach  or  liver.  In  how  many 
cases  of  Bright's  disease  have  dyspeptic  symptoms  been  present  for  a  long 
time  before  renal  signs  have  shown  themselves  1  In  how  many  other 
cases  are  signs  of  liver  diseases  coincident  with  the  renal  signs  1  In  how 
many  post-mortem  examinations,  although  no  liver  disease  has  been  sus- 
pected, do  we  find  evidence  that  for  a  length  of  time  the  structure  of  this 
organ  has  been  seriously  diseased  ^  In  the  history  of  Bright's  disease 
there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  the  nutrition  of  tissues  is  early 
and  deeply  afl'ected"  (Parkes).  The  renal  engorgement  is  certainly  not 
the  first  in  the  order  of  morbid  change  :  it  is  secondary  to  more  remote 
morbific  action,  pervading  the  system  throughout.  An  altered,  defective, 
or  contaminated  state  of  the  blood  is  the  source,  in  all  probability,  of  the 
morbid  phenomena  which  follow.  A  careful  inquiry  into  the  antecedents 
of  patients  suff'ering  from  Bright's  disease  will  exhibit  the  predisposing 
causes  of  their  failing  health ;  and  these  will  ever  be  such  as  exercise  a 
marked  influence  over  the  quality  of  the  blood,  rather  than  such  as  have 
any  special  reference  to  the  kidneys.  The  most  frequent  and  patent  of  : 
these  predisposing  causes  are  habits  of  intemperance,  inducing  an  alcoho- 
lised  state  of  the  blood;  the  various  febrile  poisons,  particularly  the  | 
scarlatinal;  a  scrofulous  habit  of  body,  or  the  tuberculous  constitution  j 
(Basham).  We  see  here  a  wide  field  for  future  exploration,  especially  in  [ 
discriminating  the  forms  of  dyspepsia  or  of  ill-health  which  precede  these  i 
cases,  which  are  frequently  to  be  seen  among  the  wandering  uncertam  > 
crowds  who  frequent  the  outdoor  or  dispensary  practice  of  our  large  city  ! 
hospitals.  In  the  morbid  anatomy  of  Bright's  disease,  and  diseases  ' 
generally  of  constitutional  origin,  the  glandular  structure  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  as  investigated  by  Handfield  Jones,  Schiipfer,  Habershon, 
and  Fox,  promises  to  yield  important  results  in  connection  with  the  early 
history  of  such  cases.  I 
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(5.)  Causation. — The  predisposing  causes  of  Bright's  disease  may  be 
enumerated  under  the  following  heads — namely,  hereditary  tendency  or 
constitution  of  body,  age,  sex,  climate,  occupation,  habit  of  life,  intemper- 
ance, especially  as  regards  alcohol,  deficiency  of  food,  with  fatigue  and 
mental  anxietj^,  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture,  influence  of  disease-poisons, 
such  as  scarlet  fever,  cholera,  measles,  and  erysipelas. 

Intemperance  and  gout  are  the  circumstances  which  seem  to  bring  about 
the  disease  most  frequently  in  advanced  life.  In  youth  and  childhood  the 
hereditary  constitution  of  body,  exposure  to  cold,  or  the  effects  of  general 
diseases,  such  as  scarlatina,  erysipelas,  measles,  variola,  syphilis,  gout,  rheu- 
matism, tubercidosis ;  the  indiscriminate  and  excessive  indulgence  in  fer- 
mented liquors,  such  as  ale  and  stout;  the  ingestion  of  turpentine,  ether, 
naphtha,  chloroform,cdcohol,  lead, and  the  like,  are  the  agents  which  tend  to  that 
raorbid  state  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  digestive  functions,  which  lead 
to  Bright's  disease.  Excessive  devotion  to  mental  Avork  ought  also  to  be 
regarded  as  a  cause,  especially  if  it  leads  to  dyspepsia.  A  cold,  humid, 
and  variable  climate  is  another  powerful  predisposing  cause,  although  the 
disease  is  by  no  means  infrequent  in  tropical  climates.  These  are  causes 
which  act  directly  upon  the  blood  and  nervous  system,  through  the  diges- 
tive and  secretory  functions,  which  tend  to  interfere  especially  with  the 
circulation  and  secretion  of  the  kidney.  There  may  also  be  such  inherited 
■weakness  of  constitution,  that  impaired  digestion  may  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Bright's  disease,  rather  than  to  any  other  constitutional  ailment. 
There  are  also  causes  of  Bright's  disease  which  may  be  regarded  as 
mechanical  sources  of  irritation,  but  which  so  affect  the  constitution  that 
Bright's  disease  rather  than  any  other  is  the  result — e.g.,  the  irritation  of 
Mows,  of  ccmtharicles,  or  other  irritants ;  the  presence  of  calculi  in  the 
kidney,  the  practice  of  onanism,  or  excessive  venery,  and  the  existence  of 
imenorrhosa  or  iderine  irritcdion.  The  influence  of  spirits  and  of  beer  tends 
each  to  induce  a  distinct  variety  of  morbid  kidney  (Dr.  Goodfellow). 
From  the  action  of  spirits  the  kidneys  do  not  enlarge,  nor  vary  much  from 
the  normal  weight ;  but  they  become  extensively  granular,  and  full  of 
small  cysts.  The  cortical  portion  is  greatly  reduced  in  thickness,  and 
there  is  much  fatty  matter  in  them.  A  tendency  to  fibroid  growth  is 
engendered — a  tendency  which  the  kidney  shares  with  other  organs,  such 
i  as  the  liver  and  lungs.  The  granular  form  is  also  associated  with  gout  as 
J  a  primary  morbid  condition.  It  is  a  form  of  kidney  lesion  also  produced 
by  lead  poisoning.  A  man  with  indications  of  lead  poisoning,  and  who 
at  the  same  time  has  albuminuria,  is  almost  certain  to  become  the  subject 
of  granular  kidney.  It  is  therefore  common  amongst  painters,  plumbers, 
I  compositors,  tin-workers,  and  gasfitters.  In  persons  who  become  subjects 
I  of  Bright's  disease  from  the  excessive  consumption  of  beer,  the  lesions  of 
1  the  kidney  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  something  between  the  large  white 
I  kidney  seen  after  scarlatina  and  the  true  granular  kidney,  with  more  or 
less  fatty  deposit  both  in  the  tubes  and  in  the  interstitial  tissue.  But  while 
I  intemperance  in  drinking  is  a  recognised  cause  of  Bright's  disease,  it  is 
1  not  unknown  among  children  and  other  persons  whose  living  has  been 
strictly  sober.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  mentions  the  case  of  a  young  girl, 
fifteen  years  old,  who  had  never  menstruated,  and  who  became  affected 
with  Bright's  disease;  and  he  remarks  that  the  disorder  has  been  known 
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in  many  instances  to  follow  a  sudden  check  or  suppression  of  the 
catamenia.  j 

(c.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  acute  form  of  Bright's  disease  seems  to  bear  a 
similar  relation  to  chronic  Bright's  disease  that  cases  of  acute  phthisis  bear 
to  scrofula.     It  is  described  under  the   name  of  "acute  desquamative 
nephritis"  by  Dr.  George  Johnson  (whose  investigations  have  especially 
elucidated  this  form  of  kidney  disease);  and  it  corresponds  with  the 
acute  inflammatory  dropsy  of  many  writers.    Elements  closely  allied  to  jjus  . 
form  in  the  kidney-tubes.    In  the  rapidly  fatal  forms  the  products  in  the 
urine  occur  at  first  in  the  form  of  casts — a  catarrhal  process.    These  casts  ' 
may  accumulate  and  block  up  the  tubes.    The  kidney  is  then  enlarged,  of  ; 
a  white  colour  (the  large  white  kidney  of  Bright).    Acute  dropsy  is  con- 
stant, often  ascribed  to  cold,  or  as  a  result  of  scarlatina.    Urine  may  be  ; 
for  a  time  suppressed,  and  the  little  which  passes  is  of  a  red-brown  colour,  ' 
generally  from  blood.    The  sediment  is  abundant,  and  deeply  tinged  with 
blood.    It  contains  albumen  and  blood-casts,  and  is  "  composed  of  coagu-  '. 
lated  fibrine,  blood-corpuscles,  cells  having  for  the  most  part  the  character 
of  renal  epithelium,  and  occasionally  crystals  of  uric  acid.    Some  of  the  ,' 
fibrine  is  coagulated  in  irregular  masses,  having  no  definite  form ;  this  is  ! 
always  the  case  when  the  hiemorrhage  has  been  abundant  and  rapid,  so  i 
that  much  of  the  blood  has  escaped  from  the  kidneys  before  it  has  had  time  j 
to  coagulate;  but  with  these  masses  there  will  be  seen  numerous  cylindrical 
bodies  composed  of  fibrine,  which,  having  exuded  from  the  Malpighian 
bodies,  have  coagulated  in  the  tubes,  and,  escaping  thence,  present  solid  ■ 
cylindrical  moulds  of  the  interior  of  the  tubes,  in  which  are  entangled  ^ 
blood-corpuscles  and  epithelial  cells,  which  have  been  shed  by  a  process  of  j 
desquamation  from  the  surface  of  the  tubes  "  (Johnson,  On  the  Kidney,  p. 
89).    To  such  casts,  characterised  by  the  presence  of  recently  formed  and 
entire  epithelial  cells,  Dr.  Johnson  proposed  the  name  of  "epithelial  casts"  , 
— their  average  diameter  being  about        of  m  inch.    Death,  sometimes  ' 
after  only  a  fortnight's  illness,  discloses  a  large  soft  kidney,  with  swollen 
cortical  substance  of  a  dark  colour,  on  removal  of  the  capsules,  and  the 
surface  much  injected.    On  section  it  exudes  drops  of  blood.    To  the 
microscope  the  tubes  are  opaque,  being  filled  with  lymph-corpuscles  and 
granular  matter.    Some  have  lost  their  epithelium,  and  are  filled  with 
coagulated  fibrine,  which,  if  expelled,  would  form  a  fibrinous  cast.    At  a 
later  period  the  pyramidal  portions  of  the  kidney  are  of  a  dark  colour; 
but  afterwards  the  cortical  part  becomes  paler  and  softer,  the  surface  not 
smooth  when  cut,  and  giving  out  a  turbid  fluid  when  squeezed.  The 
tubes  are  seen  to  be  denuded  of  epithelium,  and  filled  with  masses  of 
secretion,  which  take  on  the  forms  of  the  tubes.    Scanty  and  bloody  urine 
are  conditions  associated  with  engorgement  of  the  Malpighian  tufts.  These 
are  visible  as  red  specks  to  the  naked  eye,  and  the  tubes  may  be  found 
filled  with  blood,  or  containing  ha5matine.    The  morbid  process  continuing, 
secretion  collects  in  the  tubes,  and  fills  them  to  an  extreme  degree,  and  the 
more  it  accumulates,  the  larger  and  whiter  the  kidney  becomes.  The 
material  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  in  the  cortical  part.    The  surface  j 
is  pale  and  smooth,  with  stellate  or  arborescent  venation,  surrounding  j 
numbers  of  opaque  white  spots.    A  section  shows  similar  appearances,  but 
the  white  material  is  now  seen  disposed  in  lines.    If  a  congeries  of  tubes 
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are  swollen  between  the  blood-vessels,  granulations  are  formed.  The  new 
material  consists  of  large  masses  of  dark,  granular,  and  fatty  matter,  which 
distend  the  tubes.  A  section  shows,  microscopically,  large  portions  of 
tubes  quite  opaque;  their  natural  lining  is  gone,  and  contiguous  tubes 
become  united  or  massed  together  by  the  new  material  which  fills  them. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  partition-membranes  of  the 
tubes  exist  or  not  (Wilks).  Granular  matter  may  also  be  seen  in  some 
parts  of  the  straight  tubes.  It  is  exceptional  to  find  it  in  the  capsule  of 
the  Malpighian  tufts. 

There  are  several  different  forms  of  lesion  in  the  kidney  associated  with 
the  phenomena  of  chronic  JBright's  disease.  The  several  forms  are  distin- 
guished by  certain  anatomical  characters,  and  by  more  or  less  characteristic 
symptoms  throughout  the  disease.  Two  at  least  of  these  forms  may  be 
considered  as  typical  and  distinct ;  and  other  forms  may  be  recognised  as 
a  commingling  of  these  two — modifications  of  them — or  a  mixture  of 
these  typical  states  together,  but  not  to  be  considered  as  gradations  from 
one  form  into  another.  The  two  forms  are  essentially  different,  and  never 
pass  by  any  pathological  process  from  the  one  to  the  other  (Wilks, 
GooDFELLOw).  Other  forms  of  morbid  kidney  in  this  disease  have  been 
regarded  as  degenerations,  namely, — (1.)  the  fatty;  and,  (2.)  the  amyloid 
or  lardaceous  kidney. 

(1.)  Granular  Kidney — Syn.,  Contracted  Granular  Kidney,  Chronic  Desqua- 
mative Nephritis,  Gouty  Kidney. — In  this  form  of  lesion  the  kidney  is 
smaller  than  the  normal  kidney,  sometimes  only  half,  or  even  less  than 
half,  the  natural  size.  It  is  hard,  contracted,  red,  and  granular.  The 
cortical  part  is  much  narrowed ;  it  is  wasted,  and  almost  allows  the  cones 
to  touch  each  other.  The  capsule,  generally  thickened  and  opaque,  comes 
very  near  the  margin  of  the  pyramidal  portion,  and  is  in  general  separated 
with  great  difficulty  from  the  surface,  so  that  more  or  less  of  the  substance 
of  the  kidney  is  torn  away  with  it.  The  surface  of  the  organ  is  granular ; 
its  substance  is  tough,  coarse,  and  fibrous.  The  distribution  of  the 
veins  on  the  surface  of  the  kidney  appears  to  determine  the  true  shape  or 
limits  of  the  granulations  and  depressions  seen  on  the  surface.  The 
granulations  are  composed  of  bundles  of  tubes  lying  between  the  meshes 
of  these  veins.  It  is  this  form  of  kidney  which  shows  so  well  the  fibrous 
matrix  between  the  tubules  when  examined  by  the  microscope — an 
appearance  which  some  attribute  to  the  shrunken  state  of  the  kidney, 
while  others  consider  this  matrix  to  be  entirely  new  structure.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  a  matrix  or  skeleton  of  connective-tissue  existing  in 
the  kidney,  and  holding  its  tubules  together,  although  it  may  in  some 
cases  present  almost  little  beyond  a  granular  appearance  between  tubes 
and  blood-vessels.  It  is  extremely  delicate  and  difficult  to  be  seen,  unless 
the  light  is  well  managed ;  but  it  becomes  intensely  hypertrophied  in  the 
small  contracted  kidney  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  A  microscopic  section 
shows  the  connective-tissue  greatly  increased,  and  having  a  coarse  appear- 
ance, passing  inwards  from  the  depressions  on  the  surface,  the  tubes  lying 
side  by  side,  and  closely  packed  together,  shrivelled  up  and  imbedded  in 
the  new  connective-tissue.  They  are  by  no  means  uniform  in  appearance. 
Some  are  almost,  if  not  quite  solid,  forming  fibrous  cords.  Some  are  of 
very  irregular  shape,  from  contractions  and  dilatations,  giving  a  sacculated 
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or  varicose  appearance  to  the  section.    Many  of  these  sacculated  expan- 
sions being  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  tubule,  form  independent  cavities 
or  cysts,  both  in  the  cortex  and  in  the  pyramidal  parts.    They  may  be 
only  capable  of  recognition  by  the  microscope,  although  sometimes  obvious 
to  the  naked  eye.    In  the  pyramids  such  cysts  are  sometimes  arranged  in 
a  row,  of  an  oval  shape,  lying  end  to  end.    Their  walls  are  generally  very 
thin ;  but  nuclei  and  epithelium,  as  in  neighbouring  tubes,  may  still  be 
visible.    They  are  formed  by  portions  of  tubes,  obstructed  so  as  to  inclose 
a  space  which  forms  the  cyst,  or  by  dropsical  distension  of  the  capsules  of 
the  Malpighian  glomeruli.    The  large  cystic  kidney  may  be  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  process  (Clymer).    These  tubules,  cysts,  or  cavities  are  devoid 
of  epithelium ;  and  if  any  remain,  it  is  imperfect,  shrivelled,  and  granular. 
The  walls  of  the  tubes  are  puckered,  and  present  an  irregular  outline 
(WiLKS,  Goodfellow).    The  process  which  leads  to  this  form  of  kidney 
generally  extends  through  many  years,  and  is  seldom  found  without,  at 
the  same  time,  a  similar  process  having  taken  place  in  the  liver,  or  the  ' 
spleen,  or  the  lungs;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  these  have  been  I 
affected  contemporaneously  from  the  influence  of  the  constitutional  cause  j 
which  affects  the  body  generally.    The  increase  and  alteration  of  the  ' 
fibrous  element  tend  to  induce  the  atrophy  and  destruction  of  the  tubes  i 
and  glomeruh,  and  at  the  same  time  there  are  a  degeneration  and  actual  ! 
wasting  of  the  whole  tissues  of  the  kidney.     In  the  most  extreme  or  ■ 
advanced  stage  of  granular  kidney,  the  size  is  greatly  reduced.    I  have  ] 
weighed  such  kidneys  as  low  as  twelve  drachms.    The  capsule  is  generally  I 
thickened,  opaque,  and  not  easily  separated.    On  removal,  the  granula-  ' 
tions  are  seen  of  a  lighter  colour  than  other  j^arts — about  one-eighth  to  j 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter — marked  out  by  irregular,  livid,  ' 
vascular  depressions,  contrasting  with  the  pale,  bloodless,  granular  eleva- 
tions.   The  minute  changes  in  advanced  granular  degeneration,  as  seen  ' 
by  the  microscope,  show  that  the  essence  of  this  affection  consists  in  a  ( 
slow  irritation  of  the  connective-tissue,  especially  that  which  immediately  i 
surrounds   the  Malpighian   bodies  and  blood-vessels,  followed  by  an  ' 
increased  germination  of  that  tissue,  so  that  it  gradually  usurps  the  place  j 
of  the  tubules,  which  it  contracts  and  flattens  till  they  become  mere  : 
threads.    The  most  conspicuous  microscopic  appearances  and  alterations 
are  at  the  surface,  immediately  beneath  the  capsule,  at  the  points  of  I 
sujjerficial  depression,  where  little  streandets  of  fibrous  tissue  pass  into  the 
organ,  imbedding  the  Malpighian  bodies  and  compressing  the  tubes.    As  ■ 
the  fibroid  material  extends  inwards,  it  becomes  diffused,  and  spreads  over  \ 
and  between  the  tubes  in  its  neighbourhood.    Or  its  existence  may  be 
chiefly  indicated  by  the  contraction  it  has  caused,  so  that  an  angular  space  I 
under  the  capsule  is  seen  filled  by  the  shrivelled  remains  of  the  tubes,  i 
In  such  cases  the  Malpighian  bodies  are  aggregated,  owing  to  the  con-  i 
traction  of  the  parts  between  them,  while  they  resist  the  compressing  i 
agency.    The  new  fibrous  tissue  may  be  seen  in  isolated  patches  of  some  > 
extent  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  cortex.    In  some  portions  the  cortical  I 
tubes  have  been  reduced  to  impermeable  microscopic  threads,  whilst  m 
others  they  are  irregularly  dilated.    The  effusion  which  leads  to  increase 
of  fibrous  tissue  does  not  take  place  uniformly  throughout,  but  at  points  a 
little  removed  from  each  other.    The  tubes  in  the  track  of  the  effusion  ' 
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may  be  involved,  whilst  others  escape,  and,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease  particularly,  many  tubes  may  be  found  perfectly  natural.  Those 
which  are  altered  are  in  one  or  two  conditions,  both  of  which  are  com- 
monly found  in  the  same  kidney  :  (a.)  They  are  packed  with  epithelium, 
or  distended  with  dark  granular  matter,  probably  the  result  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  cells  subsequent  to  their  detachment  from  the  wall  of  the  tube ; 
(&.)  a  transparent  fibrinous  material  may  take  the  place  of  the  epithelial 
lining,  and  occupy  the  tubes.  This  material  may  be  quite  uniform  and 
glossy,  or  studded  with  oil-globules.  Sometimes  it  is  broken  up  into  very 
fine  fragments,  and  passes  out  with  the  urine  as  dark,  coarse,  granular 
casts,  which  often  look  opaque  and  granular  till  touched  with  acetic  acid, 
when  they  become  clear,  and  show  the  broken  pieces  of  fibrine  of  which 
they  chiefly  consist.  The  condition  of  the  tubes  which  form  the  cones  is 
precisely  the  same. 

The  granular  kidney  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  regarded  by  some  as 
a  result  of  original  productive  changes  or  growth  of  new  material,  v/hicli 
first  shows  itself  in  the  large  white  kidney  seen  in  certain  cases  of  Bright's 
disease.  In  this  form  the  kidney  varies  in  size  to  nearly  double,  and 
weighs  from  six  to  twelve  ounces,  or  more.  Its  external  cortical  secreting 
part  is  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  internal  medullary  or  purely 
excreting  part.  Between  the  base  of  the  pyramids  of  a  cut  section  and 
the  investing  capsule,  an  extreme  case  may  measure  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch.  The  general  appearance  of  the  kidney  is  a  whitish  or  yellowish- 
white  colour.  It  is  anaemic,  partly  from  the  obliteration  of  the  vessels, 
partly  from  more  or  less  abundant  serosity,  and  partly  from  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  amount  of  red  blood-discs.  In  some  parts  the  veins  may  be 
enlarged  and  turgid ;  in  the  interior  of  the  kidney  such  veins  are  tortuous, 
on  the  surface  they  have  an  arborescent  form.  The  medullary  portion 
may  present  various  degrees  of  engorgement,  or  it  may  be  as  exsanguine 
as  the  cortical  part;  but  such  extreme  blodlessness  is  rare.  Such  a 
kidney  is  flaccid.  Its  morbid  development  may  be  traced  through  two 
stages ;  and  if  the  patient  lives  through  these  two,  it  may  be  recognised 
even  in  a  third.  If  death  ensues  early,  the  kidney  is  found  to  be  of 
tolerably  firm  consistence;  its  surface  smooth,  and  of  a  more  or  less 
deeply  suffused  redness,  very  numerously  interspersed  with  minute  points 
of  a  deeper  red.  The  capsule,  a  little  more  vascular  than  natural,  may 
be  easily  detached.  On  section,  the  increase  in  size  is  in  the  cortical 
substance,  Avhich  is  minutely  injected  with  blood,  and  presents  an  uniform 
redness,  with  numerous  dots  of  a  deeper  red — engorged  Malpighian 
bodies.  Other  red  spots  may  be  visible,  due  to  ecchymo^es.  Sometimes 
there  may  be  portions  of  a  lighter  shade  of  colour,  from  the  growth  of 
new  material.  With  this  general  state  of  engorgement  there  may  be 
actual  extravasation  into  the  Malpighian  capsules,  into  the  tubules,  and 
even  into  the  intertubular  substance.  The  pyramids  are  redder  than 
natural,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  calyces  and  pelvis  is  injected. 
The  tubes  are  filled  with  epithelium,  mixed  with  fibrinous  matter  and 
blood,  and  sometimes  holding  together  minute  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime 
or  lithic  acid.  The  entire  parenchyma,  but  especially  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, is  peculiarly  pulpy  and  friable ;  and  the  surface,  on  section  or  on 
fracture,  yields  a  reddish-brown  slightly  viscid  fluid,  more  or  less  bloody. 
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and  delicately  flocculent  or  opaque.    The  maierics  morln,  seeking  to  effect 
its  discharge,  stimulates  the  cell-growth  in  the  tubules  of  the  gland — 
"  an  acceleration  of  growth  and  of  function  which  is  incompatible  with 
maturity  of  the  secreted  products.    The  epithelial  cells,  therefore,  undergo 
various  arrests  or  modifications  of  development.    The  ultimate  tubules 
are  found  gorged  with  an  uneliminable  excess  of  crude  and  vitiated  secre- 
tion.   Blood,  amorphous  matter,  and  an  infinite  range  of  cell-growth, 
from  pus-globules  to  the  healthy  germination  of  the  gland-cells,  present 
themselves  in  various  combinations.    By  products  such  as  these  the 
tubes  are  plugged  and  irregularly  distended ;  and  they  not  unfrequently 
burst  and  are  annihilated.    So  close  is  the  compaction  of  material,  even 
in  many  of  those  tubes  that  have  no  shaped  inflammatory  products 
within  them,  that  they  are  plainly  impervious ;  and  it  is  only  by  artificial 
means — by  further  tearing  of  the  fragment,  or  by  the  use  of  chemical 
agents  (under  the  microscope) — that  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  that  the 
dense  plug  in  question  consists  of  but  agglomerated  gland-cells  "  (Simon). 
A  second  or  more  advanced  stage  in  the  morbid  development  of  this  large 
white  kidney  may  be  recognised  in  the  still  greater  enlargement  of  the 
organ ;  but  the  blood  engorgement  has  subsided,  the  cortical  substance  is 
now  paler  than  natural — of  a  whitish  or  yellowish- white  colom-.    It  is 
still  more  thickened  or  enlarged  relatively  to  the  pyramidal  portion,  is 
somewhat  soft  and  friable,  and  on  pressure  yields  a  turbid  milky-looking 
fluid.    The  granular  material  is  to  be  found  almost  entirely  in  the  cortical 
part,  both  in  the  convoluted  tubes  and  between  them,  and  may  be  found 
dipping  down  between  the  tubuli  of  the  pyramids,  and  separating  them. 
The  tubes  of  the  pyramids  at  the  base  thus  present  a  radiated,  striated,  | 
and  frayed  or  unravelled  appearance;   and  iu  the  cortical  substance  ' 
numerous  whitish  lines  are  traceable  from  the  surface  inwards,  some  of  ' 
which  are  composed  of  numerous  isolated  whitish  punda,  while  others  are  i 
uninterrupted.    The  pyramids  are  of  a  reddish  colour,  of  difi'erent  shades  I 
in  different  cases.    The  vessels  of  the  cortex  are  extensively  obliterated,  ; 
and  the  new  material  in  this  stage  has  undergone  more  or  less  of  fatty  | 
metamorphosis.    These  whitish  punda  are  more  particularly  abundant  in  | 
the  superficial  layer  of  the  cortical  part.    They  are  composed  of  tense  | 
granules  of  a  yellowish-white  colour  (Bright's  and  Christison's  granula-  , 
tions),  of  the  size  of  a  poppy  seed  or  a  pin's  head.    In  the  cortical  sub-  i 
stance  these  granulations  are  chiefly  due  to  the  lesions  in  the  Malpighian  . 
capsules.    Occasionally  it  happens  that  a  patient  may  survive  through 
these  two  stages  of  the  kidney  lesion,  when  a  third  stage  of  development  , 
may  be  recognised,  which  this  large  white  kidney  will  pass  through.  The 
fatty  degeneration  progresses,  and  becoming  absorbed,  a  wasted,  shrivelled,  ; 
flaccid,  but  tough  kidney  results.    Microscopically,  the  appearances  of  this 
large  white  kidney  vary  somewhat  with  its  stage  of  developmciit.  The 
Malpighian  bodies  are  irregular  in  size,  some  being  excessively  enlarged, 
others  being  smaller  than  natural.    Their  capsules  are  more  or  less  dis- ; 
tended  with  granular  matter,  and  so  also  are  the  tubes.    The  tufts  of 
capillaries  composing  the  glomeruli  seem  wasted,  and  only  a  few  large 
distended  ones  are  visible.    Fat-globules  may  also  be  detected,  and 
granules  of  fat  in  extreme  minuteness.    In  some  places  the  tubes  arc 
empty,  and  compressed  by  intertubular  new  material ;  but  in  general  they 
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are  greatly  distended,  with  altered  epithelium,  mixed  with  granular 
matter  more  or  less  fine.  Here  and  there  a  tolerably  healthy  capsule 
and  tube  may  be  distinguished  close  to  one  that  has  undergone  the 
changes  already  noticed.  The  altered  epithelium  which  abounds  contains 
varying  quantities  of  oil.  Some  of  the  cells  8xe  large,  others  are  shrivelled 
up  and  otherwise  imperfect  in  form,  and  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  granu- 
lar ;  and  lines  of  the  same  granular  matter  may  be  observed  between  the 
straight  tubes.  The  vext  stage  is  marked  by  the  granular  matter  jienetrat- 
ing  still  deeper  into  the  cortical  substance,  and  gradually  increasing  till 
it  invades  the  whole  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  kidney.  This 
granular  substance  is  of  a  greyish-red  or  greyish-yellow  colour,  with  some- 
thing of  a  cheese-like  appearance.  The  kidney  may  be  larger  than  natural, 
sometimes  of  the  natural  size,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  diminished. 
Its  consistency  also  varies ;  if  enlarged,  it  is  softer  than  the  healthy 
kidney;  but,  if  diminished,  it  is  firmer.  Its  colour,  viewed  externally, 
may  be  a  pale  tint  of  the  natural  hue ;  more  commonly  it  is  of  a  greyish- 
yellow  or  yellowish-red  colour,  and  mottled.  Its  surface  is  strongly 
granulated,  and  even  rough.  In  this  state,  if  the  kidney  be  injected,  the 
matter  of  the  injection  does  not  penetrate  the  cortical  portion  (Dr.  Bright). 
This  is  the  stage  in  which  a  complete  and  general  metamorphosis  of  the 
inflammatory  products  into  fat  takes  place.  The  last  stage  is  marked  by 
the  granular  deposit  invading  the  tubular  portions  of  the  kidney,  so  that 
the  tubuli  are  obliterated  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  perhaps  entirely 
converted  into  one  homogeneous  degeneration.  The  kidneys  are  then 
generally  contracted,  and  are  smaller  than  usual.  Their  surface  is  lobu- 
lated,  pale,  and  granular,  resembling  the  roe  of  a  salmon  or  the  vitelarium 
of  a  bird.  Their  consistency  is  sometimes  softer  and  sometimes  harder 
than  natural ;  and  Dr.  Bright  speaks  of  some  instances  in  which  they  cut 
like  cartilage.  This  is  the  stage  which  leads  to  final  atrophy  and  wasting 
of  the  kidney. 

1     The  changes  in  the  circulatory  apparatus  of  the  granular  or  contracted 
kidney  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy  in  recent  years,  without 
conclusive  results.    Under  the  name  of  arterio-capillary  fibrosis,  Drs.  Gull 
and  Sutton  have  described  certain  changes,  not  only  in  the  kidneys,  but 
j  throughout  the  capillaries  and  blood-vessels  of  the  whole  body,  of  the 
nature  of  a  hyaline  thickening  of  their  walls  with  loss  of  elasticity.  The 
1  granular  kidney  is  then  but  a  part  of  a  general  morbid  state  commencing 
'  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  whole  body.    Cardiac  hypertrophy  is  a 
,'  result  of  this  change.    On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  George  Johnson  describes 
the  walls  of  the  small  arteries,  not  only  in  the  kidneys,  but  in  various 
parts  throughout  the  body,  as  greatly  thickened ;  and  that  this  thickening 

!is  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coats  of  those  vessels,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  arteries  opposing  the  entrance  of  the  unhealthy  blood  into 
the  tissues  associated  with  Bright's  disease.  Hence  the  cardiac  walls  also 
become  hypertrophied  to  overcome  the  resistance.  In  1877,  Dr.  Kichard 
Thoma,  of  Heidelberg,  made  a  series  of  observations  to  determine  the 
relative  permeability  under  constant  pressure  of  the  renal  vessels  in  this 
disease,  as  estimated  from  the  outflow  from  the  renal  vein,  comparing 
this  with  the  same  in  healthy  organs,  the  comparison  being  made  with 
equal  conditions  as  to  age.    The  result  is  to  show  that  not  only  is  the 
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actual  quantity  which  can  be  passed  through  the  organ  in  a  given  time 
reduced  very  hxrgely,  but  the  proportion  of  the  amount  passing  out  by  the 
renal  vein  to  that  introduced  by  the  renal  artery  is  much  less  than  in  healthy 
organs.  He  has  also  made  various  calculations  as  to  the  size  and  measure- 
ments of  the  normal  kidney,  and  of  several  sectional  areas  of  its  blood- 
vessels ;  and  by  injections  alike  in  the  normal  and  granular  kidney  he  has 
proved  that  the  capillary  network  in  granular  kidney  is  very  scanty,  and 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  vasa  affercntia  anastomosed  directly  with  the 
efferent  vessels,  being  cut  off  from  the  glomervlus  hy  the  growth  of  fibrous 
tissue.  As  a  rule,  in  spite  of  the  fibroid  growth  of  the  intima,  the  lumina 
of  the  vessels  are  not  smaller  than  normal ;  only  exceptionally,  when  the 
endo-arteritis  has  reached  a  high  grade,  does  this  take  place.  These 
changes  are  connected,  with  those  endo-arterial  processes — described  by 
Koster,  Friedlander,  Trompetter,  and  others — as  taking  place  in  almost 
all  new  formations  of  connective  tissue ;  they  bear  a  distinct  relation  to  ' 
the  amount  of  interstitial  growth.  These  facts  are  especially  opposed  to  < 
OuU  and  Sutton's  theory,  that  the  narrowing  of  the  lumina  of  the  vessels 
by  the  new  growth  causes  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation ;  they  agree 
with  independent  observations  that,  as  a  rule,  the  vessels  in  granular  i 
kidneys  are  certainly  not  of  less  cahbre  than  normal;  they  prove  thatj 
the  anatomical  condition  of  the  organ  itself,  independent  of  any  ^dtal ' 
•changes,  such  as  arterial  contraction,  causes  a  great  increase  in  the  resist-  i 
ance  to  the  circulation  through  it ;  they  explain  the  clinical  phenomena  | 
oi  polyuria  and  albuminuria  by  the  increased  permeability  of  the  vascular! 
walls.  General  capillary  anaemia  is  a  marked  feature  of  even  the  early ; 
stages  of  this  disease,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  same  cause,  i 
acting  generally,  may  produce,  although  to  a  less  extent,  an  universal 
reduction  of  the  capillary  network  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  November  24,  1877, 
p.  735). 

(2.)  The  Fatly  Kidney,  as  a  degenerative  change,  may  not  always  be! 
associated  with  the  phenomena  of  Bright^s  disease.  The  presence  of  fat| 
in  the  kidneys  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease  is  altogether  a  secondary  pro-j 
cess,  and  due  to  a  degeneration  of  the  inflammatory  products  and  normal  I 
structures.  The  renal  secreting  cells  are  found  to  contain  distinct  globules  I 
of  oil  or  fat  granules,  which  obliterate  all  appearance  of  a  nucleus.  Little, ' 
.however,  is  positively  known  regarding  this  degeneration  as  an  inde-! 
pendent  form  of  Bright's  disease.  It  is  a  degeneration  which  supervenes 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  "  large  white  kidney,"  and  is  found  more  oi 
less  associated  with  it  in  every  instance.  The  fatty  kidney  is  large  and' 
flaccid,  full  of  yellowish  or  whitish  strise  and  marks,  combined  or  not' 
with  the  characters  of  the  parenchymatous  inflammation  just  described.' 
The  calibre  of  the  urinary  canals  are  diminished,  and  are  separated  bj' 
fatty  masses.  ' 

(3.)  Lardaceous  Kidney — Syn.,  Amyloid  Disease,  JFaxy  Kidney. — Th(' 
lardaceous  kidney  is  usually  associated  with  the  phenomena  of  Bright  .'I 
disease.  It  constitutes  the  eighth  form  of  kidney  lesion  which  Eokitanskj* 
describes  in  connection  with  that  disease.  It  is  the  form  most  commonlj 
found  in  patients  who  have  suffered  from  constitutional  syphilis  or  mer 
curialism;  also  in  scrofulous  or  rickety  persons,  or  who  have  sufferec 
from  prolonged  suppuration,  or  from  caries  or  necrosis  of  bone.    It  n 
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generally  associated  with  similar  lesions  of  the  spleen  and  liver.  The 
kidney  in  this  form  of  disease  presents  but  a  slight  increase  of  size,  and 
is  always  considerably  indurated.  It  is  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour. 
The  cortical  substance  on  section  has  a  glossy  waxy  look,  with  a  glisten- 
ing appearance  of  the  glomeruli  when  the  light  is  allowed  to  fall  upon 
them  in  an  oblique  direction.  It  is  usually  hard  and  brittle,  and  infil- 
trated with  the  albuminoid  material.  Gairdner,  Sanders,  and  Virchow 
were  the  first  to  discover  the  true  nature  of  this  condition  of  the  kidney. 
It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  large  white  and  soft  kidney  (of  Bright) 
already  described.  It  is  much  harder,  tougher,  and  firmer.  It  is  not 
easily  torn;  and  its  surface  is  uniform  and  smooth.  The  cortical  substance, 
having  a  dim  waxy  appearance,  is  increased  in  extent,  and  anaemia  pre- 
dominates. It  is  this  translucency,  hardness,  and  uniformity  of  appear- 
ance which  are  sufficient  characters  by  which  to  identify  extreme  cases ; 
and  in  the  more  common  and  slighter  cases  the  Malpighian  glomeruli  can 
be  seen  shining  prominently  like  glistening  grains  on  the  cut  surface. 
The  iodine  test,  combined  with  microscopic  examination,  will  alone,  and 
are  absolutely  necessary  to,  clench  the  recognition  of  the  lesion  (Vol.  I., 
p.  134).  But  without  the  application  of  any  reagent,  the  Malpighian 
glomeruli  appear  as  glistening  bodies,  having  a  clearness  resembling  the 
appearance  of  "  frosted "  glass  or  a  globule  of  rough  ice.  Unless  a 
microscope  has  been  used,  it  cannot  be  said  that  lardaceous  disease  is  not 

,  present.  The  capsule  of  the  kidney  is  generally  easily  torn  off;  and  there 
may  be  considerable  loss  of  substance  or  atrophy  present,  indicated  by 

j  depressions  or  hollows  on  the  surface  of  the  kidney  beneath  the  capsule. 
The  degeneration  may  be  so  slight  that  a  microscopic  examination  is 

5  necessary  to  detect  its  commencement.  Lardaceous  disease  of  the  kidney 
begins  with  the  arterial  capillaries;  especially — (1.)  The  loops  of  the 
Malpighian  tufts;  (2.)  their  afferent  vessels ;  (3.)  the  vasa  efferentia  and 

I  capillaries  in  the  cortical  part ;  (4.)  the  "  arferiolce  redce;"  and  after  the 

jj  lesion  has  advanced  to  a  certain  point  the  injection  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance  becomes  impracticable ;  the  arteries  become  impervious,  the  cortical 
substance  anaemic,  while  hypersemia  increases  in  the  pyramids ;  and 
haemorrhage  is  apt  to  occur  at  times,  owing  to  the  increased  pressure  on 
the  inelastic  vascular  walls,  giving  rise  to  reddish-brown  streaks  or  spots. 
Ultimately  the  Malpighian  glomeruli  become  converted  into  solid,  homo- 
geneous, translucent  masses ;  and  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  tubes 
and  other  tissues  produces  at  length  the  condition  known  as  waxy  kidney. 
Sometimes  the  degeneration  begins  in  the  capillaries  of  the  arteriolce  redce; 
but  rarely  are  the  large  vessels  affected,  and  it  is  long  before  the  epithelial 
tissues  become  affected.  The  lesion  is  most  frequently  combined  with 
!  parenchymatous  or  interstitial  nephritis,  or  the  interstitial  fatty  kidney, 
|j  especially  in  syphilitic  cases.  Professor  T.  Grainger  Stewart  has  found 
f  great  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  from  the  adoption  of  the  following 
rules : — (1.)  To  attend  to  the  nutrition  of  the  patient,  giving  good  nutri- 
tive food  in  the  form  best  suited  to  the  individual  tastes  and  powers  of 
ijdigestion;  (2.)  to  give  such  tonic  medicines  as  may  improve  the  appetite; 
|(3.)  to  give  such  hsemic  medicines  as  control  the  tendency  to  anaemia ; 
fand  among  these,  pre-eminently,  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron.  The  syrup 
:'!/"  the  phosphate,  as  well  as  the  sipnip  of  the  phosphates  of  iron,  quinia,  and 
VOL.  II.  3  Q 
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strychnia,  are  also  most  useful  remedies.  (4.)  In  all  cases  in  which  a 
syphilitic  infection  has  been  traced,  and  even  in  many  others,  iodide 
of  potassium  is  advantageously  combined  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
is  to  be  given  in  moderate  and  sustained  doses.  It  diminishes  the  bulk 
of  the  liver  in  a  remarkable  manner  (Edin.  Med.  Journal,  August, 
1864). 

(4.)  Mixed  Forms  of  Kidney  Lesions  in  Bright s  Disease. — There  are  cases,  I 
when  the  patient  has  been  ill  for  a  long  time,  in  which  the  kidney  is  I 
found  presenting  the  characters  of  more  than  one  of  the  lesions  described.  ! 
The  organs  may  be  of  ordinary  size,  granular,  white,  degenerating,  and  I 
containing  deposits  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  processes  leading  to  the  | 
lesions  now  described  being  engrafted,  so  to  speak,  the  one  upon  the  j 
other.  The  kidneys  are  less  pale  than  those  which  constitute  the  "  large  I 
white  kidney."  The  vessels  are  much  more  numerous,  and  more  or  less 
gorged  with  blood.  The  Malpighian  tufts  are  red  and  solid,  and  the  j 
organ  presents  a  very  coarse  and  granular  appearance  (Goodfellow).  j 

The  College  of  Physicians  has  not  adopted  the  view  which  regards ' 
Bright's  disease  as  a  general  or  constitutional  malady.  It  is  classed  under  ' 
"  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  System and  considered  under  two  forms,  j 
namely, — (1.)  Acute  Bright's  disease,  of  which  the  synonyms  are"acMfe 
albuminuria,"  "acute  desquamative  nephritis,"  "acute  renal  dropsy,"  "acute 
tubal  nephritis  ;  "  (2.)  Chronic  Brighfs  disease — Syn.,  "  chronic  albuminuria," 
with  the  following  subdivisions  : — (a.)  Gh-anular  kidney — Syn.,  contracted 
granular  kidney,  chronic  desquamative  nephritis;  (b.)  Gouty  kidney;  (c.) 
Fatty  kidney ;  (d.)  Lardaceous  kidney — Syn.,  amyloid  disease,  waxy  disease. 

I.  Acute  Bright's  Disease — Syn.,  Acute  Albuminuria;  Acute 
Desquamative  Nephritis;  Acute  Renal  Dropsy;  Acute  Tubal: 
Nephritis. — Symptoms. — It  is  an  intense  febrile  disease,  which  may 
come  on  after  scarlatina  and  other  exanthemata,  or  independent  of  these. 
It  is  marked  by  signs  of  intense  congestion  of  the  kidney,  with  exudation 
and  haemorrhage  into  the  tubes,  and  desquamation  of  the  epithelium 
The  secondary  phenomena  are  uremic  symptoms  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  general  dropsy.  The  urine  in  th( 
early  stages  and  height  of  the  disease  presents  intensely  febrile  characters 
It  is  small  in  quantity,  deeply  pigmented,  and  deposits  urates.  It  con 
tains  a  variable  but  usually  a  large  amount  of  albumen  and  blood.  Th( 
sediments  consist  of  desquamated  kidney  ureter,  and  bladder-structures 
voided  renal  cylinders,  and  sometimes  large  masses  of  coagulated  fibrine 
or  partly  decolorised  clots.  Urea  is  augmented ;  and  when  it  appears  ti 
be  below  the  normal  amount,  its  exit  is  impeded,  and  urremic  symptom 
are  present,  which  generally  increase  and  prove  fatal.  When  the  urin 
is  very  scanty,  it  becomes  almost  solid  by  heat.  When  the  disease  i 
about  to  end  fatally,  the  quantity  of  water  and  of  the  solids  decrease,  thl 
diminution  of  the  solids  being  more  considerable  than  that  of  the  watei  . 
The  albumen  decreases  least,  and  is  very  abundant  till  the  last.  Whel 
recovery  is  about  to  take  place,  diuresis  usually  occurs;  and  often  a 
enormous  quantity  of  water  is  passed,  containing  much  urea  and  cMoric\ 
of  sodium.  The  albumen  at  the  same  time  diminishes  and  disappear] 
and  the  kidneys  recover  perfect  health  (Parkes,  1.  c,  p.  378).  I 
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II.  Chronic  Bright's  Disease — Syn.,  Chronic  Albuminuria. — 
Symptoms. — It  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  each  particular 
case  of  Bright's  disease,  so  as  (1.)  to  ascertain  the  precise  period,  if 
possible,  when  the  general  health  began  to  be  impaired ;  (2.)  to  determine 
the  particular  morbid  condition  in  which  the  kidney  exists.  For  this 
latter  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  chemical  and  microscopical 
examination  of  the  urine  from  day  to  day,  determining  especially  those 
points  which  have  been  enumerated  in  the  preceding  section.  When 
Bright's  disease  is  fully  expressed  there  is  characteristic  ansemia,  indicated 
by  pallor  of  the  countenance,  a  puffy  face  and  oedematous  limbs,  anasarca 
or  general  dropsy,  pain  in  the  loins,  with  more  or  less  albumen  in  the 
urine.  Associated  with  these  phenomena,  the  morbid  states  of  the  kidney 
are  various  in  the  extreme.  There  is  scanty  urine  and  frequent  micturi- 
tion ;  a  sensation  of  heat  and  scalding  on  passing  water,  dryness,  heat  of 
skin,  general  feverishness  and  occasional  chilliness  of  the  surface,  an 
irritable  pulse,  generally  above  the  normal  standard,  emaciation,  and  pro- 
gressive debility.  Dyspeptic  symptoms  predominate.  There  is  difficulty 
of  breathing  and  ansemia-chlorosis. 

The  general  symptoms  indicative  of  the  several  states  of  the  kidney, 
and  comprised  under  the  general  term  '•'  Bright's  disease,"  have  been 
recently  analysed  and  described  Avith  great  care  by  Dr.  Goodfellow, 
Lecturer  on  Medicine  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  They  may  be  com- 
prised under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  Although  anasarca  or  geiural  dropsy,  either  or  both  of  which  are 
usually  prominent  symptoms  when  a  patient  with  "  Bright's  disease " 
seeks  medical  advice,  yet  in  nearly  every  instance  they  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  other  phenomena  more  or  less  definite — e.  g.,  febrile  excitement, 
a  dry  and  harsh  state  of  the  skin,  a  quick  and  hard  pulse.  It  is  only 
in  the  acute  cases  that  the  prominent  and  characteristic  phenomena 
of  anasarca  come  on  with  great  rapidity,  and  commence  generally  with 
pufSness  of  the  eyelids,  or  of  the  whole  face,  rapidly  extending  over  the 

■  rest  of  the  body.  In  the  more  chronic  cases  the  oedema  generally  com- 
I  mences  in  the  lower  limbs ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  associated  with 

a  pallid  condition  of  the  eyelids,  and  of  the  looser  connective  tissue  of 

the  face. 

2.  Anaemia  is  a  prominent  phenomenon.  It  is  indicated  by  the  pallor 
of  the  surface  of  the  body  and  of  the  countenance.  Its  progressive 
appearance  may  even  suggest  a  suspicion  of  renal  disease  before  the 
anasarca  sets  in,  especially  in  patients  above  the  age  of  from  thirty-five  to 
foEty,  and  whose  urine  ought  therefore  to  be  at  once  examined. 

3.  Pain  in  the  loins  may  or  may  not  be  a  sign  of  significance.  Lumbar 
pains  may  be  considerable  in  amount,  and  yet  no  renal  disease  may  be 
capable  of  detection  at  the  time.    In  most  cases  no  unpleasant  sensation 

I  is  felt  in  the  lumbar  region  till  the  anasarca  becomes  considerable. 
I     4.  In  the  earlier  stages  there  is  always  a  considerable  diminution  in  the 
I  entity  of  urine  passed.    But  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and 
I  in  some  cases  the  urine  is  more  abundant  than  usual — c.  g.,  Parkes  has 
measured  more  than  100  ounces;  Eosenstein  (quoted  by  Parkes)  relates 
a  case  where  an  increase  of  174  ounces  was  passed  daily  during  eight 
^ys.    Various  circumstances  concur  in  determining  the  greater  or  less 
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amount  of  water  passed.    (See  under  "  Lardaceous  Disease,"  Vol.  1.,.  p. 
130).     {a.)  The  anatomical  condition  of  the  kidneys  influences  the  | 
amount,  and  especially  with  or  without  anaemic  symptoms.    The  mean  of  | 

cases  without  ansemic  symptoms  gave  61-5  ounces  daily.    The  mean  | 
of  four  cases  with  ursemic  symptoms  gave  38  ounces  daily,  the  specific  ' 
gravity  in  both  sets  of  cases  being  very  nearly  the  same  (Parkes).  In 
tlie  highly  atrophic  kidney,  when  many  vessels  are  obliterated,  the  urinary 
water  is  on  an  average  lessened ;  but  on  some  particular  days  a  large 
quantity  may  be  excreted ;  for  example,  Dr.  Parkes  has  known  as  much 
as  sixtij  ounces  passed  in  one  day  by  a  kidney  under  such  a  condition.  ■ 
(b.)  The  co-existence  of  dropsy  with  anaemia  in  an  advanced  period  of  the  > 
disease  appears  to  be  associated  with  lessened  water ;  while,  on  the  other  ; 
hand,  an  improvement  in  dropsical  symjjtoms  is  attended  by  more  or  less  i 
profuse  diuresis,    (c.)  In  a  few  cases  the  amount  of  urine  is  influenced  | 
l)y  the  presence  or  absence  of  fever.    The  quantity  is  very  much  smaller  i 
in  amount  on  fever  days  as  compared  with  fever-free  daj^s.    (d.)  Organic  ! 
lesions  of  the  liver,  heart,  and  lungs  may  cause  lessened  rapidity  of  flow  j 
through  the  renal  vessels,  or  may  give  rise  to  great  variations  in  lateral  i 
pressure,    (e.)  One  of  the  main  causes  of  a  variable  amount  of  water  is  i 
the  spontaneous  purging  or  vomiting  which  sometimes  takes  place,  which  j 
would  lessen  the  amount  of  urine ;  Avhile,  on  the  other  hand,  lessened  ' 
skin  exhalations  will  increase  the  flow. 

Until  the  metamorphosis  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues  in  Bright's  disease  j 
is  better  understood,  the  question  as  to  the  possible  lessening  of  fonnaiion ' 
of  urea  and  uric  acid  must  remain  undecided.  Hitherto  lessening  of  these 
products  seems  to  have  been  the  rule,  to  which,  however,  there  arci 
numerous  exceptions  (Parkes)  ;  and,  on  the  Avhole,  it  appears  probable 
that  the  eff"ect  of  a  febrile  Bright's  disease  on  the  ordinary  urinary  con- 
stituents is  chiefly  owing  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  kidney.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  urea  in  the  blood  is  increased;  and  it  seems  pretty  clear  I 
that  the  urea  in  Bright's  disease  is  still  formed  to  a  considerable  amount,! 
and  that  its  lessening  in  the  urine  is  in  part  owing  to  retention  from  simple 
impediment  to  difi"usion  through  the  diseased  renal  vessels  and  tubes  ; 
but  it  is  yet  undecided  whether  or  not  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  lessened > 
formation  of  urea  (Parkes).  The  principal  abnormal  constituent  of  thei 
urine  in  Bright's  disease  is  dissolved  albumen,  which  exists  in  variousj 
conditions,  and  gives  different  reactions  with  the  usual  tests,  heat  and 
nitric  acid.  Sometimes  it  entirely  coagulates,  and  is  precipitated  by  heat 
and  a  moderate  quantity  of  nitric  acid ;  at  other  times,  after  precipitation i 
by  he&t  from  an  acid  urine,  it  is  entirely  resoluble  in  a  moderate  amount > 
of  nitric  acid.  A  very  minute  quantity  of  nitric  acid  will  also  sometimes  | 
prevent  its  precipitation  by  heat,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  some  I 
times  precipitated  by  nitric  acid,  and  not  by  heat  (various  authoritief| 
quoted  by  Parkes).  Its  most  usual  condition,  however,  is  that  in  whicl 
it  is  precipitated  by  heat  from  a  urine  which  is  naturally  sharply  acid,  o;i 
which  has  been  made  so  by  a  moderate  quantity  of  nitric  or  acetic  acid.  0 ! 
the  apparently  anomalous  phenomena  just  described,  the  following  explana 
tion  is  given  by  Parkes  : — "When  albumen  is  experimented  with,  it  cai, 
be  made  to  pass  through  various  phases  of  solubihty  and  insolubilitjj 
from  the  actions  of  acids,  alkalies,  and  salts,  without  its  real  nature  oi 
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composition  being  in  any  way  altered ;  and  as  such  influences  will  act  on 
it  more  or  less  in  every  urine,  it  by  no  means  follows,  when  the  albumen 
in  the  urine  of  Bright's  disease  presents  modifications  in  its  reactions  with 
reagents,  that  it  is  in  any  very  peculiar  or  unusual  condition "  (On  the 
Urine,  p.  390).  The  amount  of  albumen  varies  much,  ranging  from  5  to 
545  grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours  (Parkes);  and  in  any  particular  case 
the  amount  varies  greatly  from  day  to  day.  It  is  often  increased  during 
the  day,  from  movement  or  from  food,  and  Parkes  has  noticed  it  very 
greatly  increased  in  the  second  and  third  hours  after  dinner.  The 
albumen,  however,  is  not  constant,  nor  does  it  occur  in  acute  cases  of 
Bright's  disease ;  though  passed,  it  is  often  in  a  peculiar  condition,  being 
less  perfectly  coagulable  by  heat,  and  sometimes  approaching  in  character 
the  cdbuminose  of  Miahle.  The  albumen  does  not  always  increase  as  the 
disease  advances ;  on  the  contrary,  while  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  larger 
excretion  of  albumen  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  than  in  the  later 
ones,  and  while  sometimes  even  at  the  last  there  is  much  albumen,  yet  it 
is  sometimes  entirely  absent  in  the  later  period  of  the  disease.  In  a 
certain  number  of  cases  the  albumen  may  quite  disappear  from  the  urine ; 
but  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the  detachment  of  fibrinous  casts  goes 
on  even  when  the  albumen  has  disappeared. 

Fat  in  small  quantities  is  very  common  in  the  urine  derived  directly 
from  the  kidneys.  It  is  usually  in  the  form  of  oleine,  mixed  up  with 
albuminous  substances,  or  contained  in  the  epithelial  or  other  cells,  and 
microscopically  visible :  and  it  must  be  remembered,  as  Dr.  Johnson  was 
the  first  to  determine,  that  some  of  the  secreting  or  epithelial  cells  of  the 
kidney  inclose  a  minute  quantity  of  fat,  just  as  in  the  secreting  cells  of  a 
healthy  liver,  as  shown  by  Bowman. 

In  the  more  advanced  stage  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  instead  of  the 
urine  being  scanty  in  quantity,  and  having  a  tolerably  high  specific  gravity, 
the  urine  passed  in  twenty-four  hours  may  amount  to  from  thirty-Jive  to 
fifty  ounces  or  more,  being  equal  to,  and  in  some  cases  greater  than,  the 
average  in  health.  The  specific  gravity  is  nearly  always  below  the  healthy 
1  average,  the  urine  pale,  and  in  very  advanced  cases  almost  colourless.  A 
large  flow  of  pale  coloured  urine,  of  low  speciflc  gravity,  is  one  of  the  best 
marked  evidences  of  chronic  renal  disease,  with  a  persistent  condition  of 
high  arterial  tension.  Occasionally  the  urine  may  be  red,  reddish-brown, 
pale  smoke-brown,  or  "  smoky,"  as  it  is  commonly  described.  If  the  urine 
is  highly  fatty,  it  may  have  a  milky  appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
absence  of  a  large  flow  of  urine  does  not  negative  the  presence  of  renal 
disease.  From  the  yielding  of  the  diseased  heart  texture,  dilatation  of 
j  the  heart  may  result,  with  diminished  arterial  tension.  Palpitation  exists, 
[i  Atheromatous  changes  occur  in  the  arteries  generally,  so  that  hard. 
[  thickened,  elongated,  tortuous  arteries  are  common  in  chronic  Bright's 
disease.  The  large  flow  of  urine  characteristic  of  the  earlier  stages  passes 
to  a  small  amount  of  urine  characteristic  of  heart  failure. 

Besides  the  albumen  and  other  constituents  of  the  serum  of  the  blood, 
the  urine  may  contain  blood-corpuscles,  casts  containing  blood,  fibrinous 
filmy  matters,  and  casts  of  tubes  (granular,  fatty,  waxy,  or  hyaline),  or 
simply  of  epithelium.  A  perfect  acquaintance  with  these  casts  and  with 
urinary  deposits  is  essentially  necessary;  for  by  the  characters  of  these 
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casts,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  history  and  symptoms,  the! 
physician  is  able  approximately  to  discriminate  the  morbid  condition  of  [ 
the  kidney  in  each  particular  case  (Basham,  Goodfellow).  The  specific  I 
gravity  of  the  urine  may  range  from  1,020  to  1,025,  from  two  causes,! 
namely — (1.)  The  presence  of  serum,  which  is  heavier  than  urine;  (2.) I 
from  the  small  amount  of  water  (relatively)  (Goodfellow).  | 

5.  There  is  nearly  always  a  frequent  desire  to  micturate,  especially  atj 
night,  when  the  patient  is  in  the  horizontal  j^osture  (Watson),  with  ai 
sensation  of  heat  or  scalding  on  passing  water,  accompanied  with  a 
discharge  of  mucus  from  the  urethra,  which  possesses  a  more  or  less 
l^uriform  character,  and  appears  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  slight  thin 
shreds  (Goodfellow). 

G.  Dryness  of  the  skin  prevails,  and  the  power  of  eliminating  water  by 
the  skin  is  impaired.  Heat  of  skin  and  general  feverishness,  with  occasional' 
chilliness  of  the  surface,  and  a  pulse  above  the  natural  standard, 
are  common  phenomena  throughout  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  and! 
when  emaciation  and  debility  are  progressive.  I 

7.  The  Dyspeptic  symptoms,  which  prevail  at  an  early  period,  indicate' 
irritation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Loss  of  appetite, 
sometimes  amounting  to  actual  loathing  of  food,  or  a  capricious  and 
uncertain  appetite,  are  amongst  the  most  prominent  phenomena.  Thf 
food  taken  rests  uneasily  in  the  stomach,  giving  rise  to  stomachal  and 
intestinal  j3?iem«a/osis  and  acid  eructations,  the  explosive  force  of  the  gaf 
so  generated  being  sometimes  so  great  as  to  cause  partial  regurgitation' 
of  the  food.  Gastralgia  and  pyrosis  may  prevail;  and  there  is  verj 
often  nausea,  retching,  and  sometimes  vomiting,  at  occasional  intervals- 
Attacks  of  diarrhoea  are  frequent,  alternating  with  costiveness.  Wher' 
such  phenomena  are  discovered  to  exist,  the  urine  ought  to  be  examined 
at  once.  ' 

8.  Sympitoms  referable  to  the  State  of  the  Blood. — The  blood  in  Bright'sl 
disease  being  decidedly  watery,  and  the  red  corpuscles  deficient,  th(| 
stimulus  of  healthy  blood  is  not  experienced  by  the  heart ;  on  the  con  j 
trary,  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  impairs  the  action  of  the  heani 
and  its  circulation  through  the  capillary  blood-vessels.  Palpitation  i.'[ 
caused  by  very  slight  exertion,  or  by  any  mental  emotion,  and  the  hear ' 
beats  irritably — the  sounds  being  preternaturally  sharp  and  abrupt,  thij 
rhythm  disturbed,  and  the  action  irregular  and  intermittent.  With  th( 
advance  of  the  constitutional  cachexia,  the  nervous  and  muscular  stnic 
tures  of  the  heart  are  ill-nourished,  and  may  become  temporarily  oi 
permanently  damaged ;  signs  of  pericardial  effusion  may  occur,  or  ever 
of  pericardial  or  endocardial  inflammation.  The  condition  of  the  blood 
varies ;  but  (1.)  There  is  an  excess  of  serum,  the  clot  constituting  no 
more  than  one-fourth  part  of  the  blood.  (2.)  The  density  of  the  serun) 
returns  to  its  normal  standard,  or  even  exceeds  it;  sometimes,  howevei' 
it  remains  low,  even  in  the  advanced  stages.  (3.)  The  urea  disappearl 
as  the  disease  advances,  but  reappears  towards  the  fatal  termination  O' 
the  case,  even  in  a  larger  amount  than  before.  (4.)  The  fibrine,  increasd 
in  the  first  stage,  returns  to  its  normal  amount  as  the  disease  advance.' i 
and  only  becomes  considerable  again  towards  the  close,  especially  if  som  ■ 
of  the  intercurrent  attacks  of  inflammation  supervene,  so  common  i:! 
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Briglit's  disease.  (5.)  The  most  remarkable  change  the  blood  undergoes 
is  the  great  decrease  of  the  red  blood-globules.  They  are  frequently 
reduced  to  one-third  of  the  normal  proportions ;  and  this  diminution 
progressively  advances  with  the  disease.  "  There  is  no  disease  of  a  chronic 
nature  which  so  closely  approaches  haemorrhage  in  its  power  of  impover- 
ishing the  red  particles  of  the  blood  as  Bright's  disease "  (Sir  Robert 
Christison).  (6.)  There  are  also  present  in  variable,  but  always  m  con- 
siderable quantities,  highly  stimulating,  irritating,  perhaps  toxic  matters — 
pure  excrementitious  material — which  can  never  be  retained  in  the  blood 
without  more  or  less  disastrous  effects  upon  several  great  vital  processes, 
and  leading  in  some  cases  rapidly  to  death  (Goodfellow)."  "The  renal 
malady  has  a  direct  tendency,  by  its  effect  upon  the  blood,  to  generate 
disease  of  the  heart.  It  induces  anaemia,  and  thereby  debility  of  the 
muscular  texture  of  the  heart,  and  leads  to  dilatation  of  its  cavities.  The 
weak  muscle,  becoming  irritable  also,  grows  thicker  as  it  labours  more  " 
(Sir  Thomas  Watson).  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Hammond,  the  late 
Director-General  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Federal  Army,  have 
proved  that  urea,  when  retained  in  the  blood,  either  by  disease  or  extirpa- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  kill.  The  blood,  therefore, 
in  Bright's  disease,  being  poor,  thin,  watery,  containing  much  less  albumen, 
and  fewer  red  corpuscles,  than  in  health,  and  containing,  moreover 
extraneous  offensive  matters  in  the  form  of  urea  and  the  extractives — 
more  or  less  urinous  excrement — is  ill  adapted  to  facilitate  circulation, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  tends  to  retard  its  progress.  Ultimately  the  blood 
is  charged  with  further  impurities.  It  begins  to  abound  in  fatty  matter, 
especially  cholesterine,  which  becomes  deposited  in  several  tissues,  taking 
the  place  of  their  own  proper  elements  of  nutrition,  and  interfering  with 
their  function,  as  in  the  heart,  the  arteries,  and  the  capillaries.  "The 
body  is  poisoned  in  detail  by  the  retention  of  its  own  excrements."  The 
products  of  tissue  waste  and  of  superfluous  peptones  accumulate  in  the 
blood.  The  effect  of  this  excess  of  waste  products  is  to  induce  spasm  of 
the  muscular  coats  of  the  small  arterioles  of  the  system  generally,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  obstruct  the  flow  forward  of  the  arterial  blood,  and  a 
rise  in  the  blood  pressure.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  a  conse- 
quent result.  There  is  accentuation  of  the  aortic  second  sound  of  the 
heart. 

9.  Dyspnoea  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  pathognomonic  phenomena 
of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  It  is  quite  apart  from,  and  independent  of, 
any  bronchial  disturbance  in  the  first  instance.  The  patient  observes 
every  now  and  then  how  short  his  breath  has  become.  In  an  ordinary 
walk  he  finds  he  must  stop  to  recover  his  breath.    Occasionally  the 

;  attacks  occur  at  night,  but  chiefly  during  the  day ;  and  there  is  more  or 
less  palpitation  during  the  paroxysms ;  while  some  wheezing  at  the  chest 
may  also  attract  the  patient's  notice.  Weeks  are  thus  apt  to  pass  before 
the  patient  considers  the  symptoms  sufficiently  grave  to  seek  medical 
advice  (Basham).    If  the  urine  be  examined  at  this  early  period,  the 

'  presence  of  small  quantities  of  albumen  may  be  detected,  and  the  sediment 
wiU  contain  granular  casts,  with  more  or  less  decayed  cell-structures. 
Another  cause  of  dyspnoea  is  the  oedema  which  is  apt  to  set  in  and 
pervade  the  base  or  more  dependent  parts  of  the  lungs.    It  must  also 
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be  remembered  that  the  hmgs,  the  pericardium,  and  i^leura  are  organs  espe- 
cially liable  to  the  intercurrent  attacks  of  inflammation  in  Bright's  disease. 

10.  Symptoms  referable  to  the  Nervous  System. — In  the    absence  of 
anasarca  these  symptoms  are  of  great  importance  when  they  occur  co- 
incidently  Avith   such   other  general  symptoms  as  follow  anaemia  or 
puffiness  of  the  face.    Most  of  the  phenomena  are  those  present  in  chlaro- 
ancemia — e.g.,  a  blowing  noise,  or  a  sensation  of  ringing  noises  in  the  ear, 
occasional  dimness  of  vision,  partial  amaurosis,  from  paralysis  of  more  or 
fewer  of  the  papilla?  of  the  retina,  giving  rise  to  the  appearance  of  motes 
or  small  bodies  floating  before  the  eyes  {muscce  volitcmtes).    In  some 
instances  there  may  be  flashes  of  light  from  irritation  of  the  fibres  of  the  ' 
optic  nerve.    Definite  morbid  changes  are  to  be  seen  in  the  retina  with  , 
the  ophthalmoscope,  such  as  hfemorrhage  and  retinitis  (albuminuric).   The  , 
loss  of  sight  creeps  on  slowly  and  is  permanent  (see  p.  524,  et.  seq.,  ante),  i 
The  more  characteristic  appearances  are  due  to  numerous  white  or  yel- 
lowish-white brilliant  looking  spots  or  patches  of  irregular  shape  around  the  ^ 
disc,  with  hfemorrhagic  extravasations  into  the  same  locality.    By  union 
of  the  patches  the  disc  may  be  surrounded  with  a  white  zone.  Whitish 
streaks  may  also  be  seen  radiating  outwards  along  the  vessels  and  nerves. 
Spots  and  htemorrhages  may  also  invade  the  disc.    Both  eyes  are  always 
involved  (Allbutt).    Throbbing  of  the  temporal  and  other  arteries,  a 
sense  of  fulness  or  weight  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  in  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  with  a  disposition  to  frequent  cramp  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  and 
sides  of  the  neck ;  neuralgic  pains  in  the  face  and  head,  or  in  other  parts 
of  the  body;  headache  in  the  form  of  hemicrania  or  megrim;  frequent 
attacks  of  giddiness,  drowsiness,  disposition  to  comatose  sleep,  and,  in  some  ' 
cases,  profound  coma,  alternating  with  convulsions,  are  all  premonitory 
symptoms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  and  may  be  also  fatal  ones.  The 
occurrence  of  Avhat  are  called  head  symptoms  may  be  frequent  during  the 
course  of  the  disease,  and  death  of  the  patient  is  so  generally  preceded  by 
coma,  with  or  without  convulsions,  that  death  by  coma  is  almost  the  "natural 
termination "  of  Bright's  disease,  or  the  mode  in  which  it  proves  fatal 
when  life  is  not  cut  short  by  some  other  incidental  or  secondary  affection  i 
(Sir  Robert  Christison).    The  pale  and  watery  condition  to  which  the  j 
blood  is  at  last  reduced  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  stupor  and  i 
coma,  as  in  spurious  hydrocephalus  similar  phenomena  are  seen  (Sir  Thomas  I 
Watson).    Giddiness  is  often  a  remarkable  and  characteristic  phenomenon.  ; 
A  disposition  to  erysipelas  has  also  been  noticed.    Anasarca  is  one  of  the  j 
earliest  symptoms ;  in  ninety-nine  out  of  every  one  hundred  cases  it  is  the  , 
first  intimation  which  the  physician  has  of  the  disease ;  but  if  he  could  j 
see  the  patient  regularly  before  this  symptom  sets  in,  there  are  no  doubt  ; 
other  phenomena,  perhaps  less  definite,  which  he  would  have  no  difficulty  I 
in  setting  down  as  the  probable  antecedents  of  Bright's  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine,  the  albumen  it  contains  ^ 
Avhen  persistent,  and  the  amount  of  the  solid  constituents,  are  the  first 
indications  of  the  real  nature  of  the  disease.  To  determine  the  albumen,  , 
a  small  quantity  of  the  urine  in  a  test  tube  must  be  slowly  and  gently 
heated  to  the  boiling  point  by  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  when,  if  albumen  j 
is  present,  it  will  appear  in  the  form  of  a  whitish  cloud,  of  which  the  j 
constituent  particles  multiply  and  collect,  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  is 
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considerable,  into  small  curdy  fragments  or  flakes.  These  will  gradually 
subside  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  when  permitted  to  rest,  leaving  the 
supernatant  liquor  clear,  and  so  indicate  approximatively  the  amount  of 
albumen  present.  A  second  specimen  of  the  urine  should  be  taken  in 
another  tube,  and,  after  it  has  been  thus  boiled,  an  excess  of  nitric  acid 
may  be  poured  into  the  tube,  when  the  albumen  present  will  be  pre- 
cipitated in  a  flaky  or  pulpy  form.  This  latter  method  is  the  best  where 
the  urine  to  be  tested  is  alkaline ;  but  both  methods  should  be  employed 
in  every  case,  and  they  are  sufiicient  to  determine  the  presence  of  albu- 
men. The  following  table,  calculated  by  Dr.  G.  Bird,  according  to  Sir 
Eobert  Christison's  formula,  affords  results  sufficiently  accurate  for  the 
guidance  of  the  student  or  practitioner,  and  shows  at  a  glance  the  number 
of  grains  of  solids,  and  the  weight  of  a  fluid  ounce  of  urine,  of  every 
density  from  1,010  to  1,040  :— - 


Specific 
-  Gravity. 

Weight  of 
1  Fluid  Ounce. 
Grains. 

Solids  in 
1  Fluid  Ounce. 
Grains. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Weight  of 
1  Fluid  Ounce. 
Grains. 

Solids  in 
1  Fluid  Ounce. 
Grains. 

1010 

441-8 

10-283 

1025 

448-4 

26119 

1011 

442-3 

11-337 

1026 

448-8 

27-188 

1012 

442-7 

12-377 

1027 

449-3 

28  265 

1013 

443-1 

13-421 

1028 

449-7 

29-338 

1014 

443-6 

14-470 

1029 

450-1 

30-413 

1015 

444-0 

15-517 

1030 

450-6 

31-496 

1016 

444-5 

16-570 

1031 

451-0 

32-575 

1017 

444-9 

17-622 

1032 

451-5 

33-663 

1018 

445-2 

18-671 

1033 

451-9 

35-746 

1019 

445-8 

19-735 

1034 

452-3 

36-831 

1020 

446-2 

20-792 

1035 

452-8 

37-925 

1021 

446-6 

21-852 

1036 

453-2 

38-014 

1022 

447-1 

22-918 

1037 

453-6 

39-104 

1023 

447-5 

23-981 

1038 

454-1 

40-206 

1024 

448  0 

24  051 

1039 

454-5 

41-300 

The  amount  of  solid  constituents  may  be  determined  aj^proximatively 
at  the  bedside  by  the  following  formula: — If  D  =  the  density  or  specific 
gravity  of  the  urine,  and  A  —  the  diff'erence  between  1,000  and 
the  density  of  the  urine,  the  quantity  of  solids  in  1,000  grains  will  be  =  A 
X  2-33  for  diabetic  urine,  and  by  2  for  most  cases.  Supposing  the  specific 
gravity  to  be  10-20,  then  20  x  2-33  =  46-60,  which  is  the  amount  of  solids 
in  1,000  grains  of  urine ;  or  simply  multiplying  the  last  two  figures  of  the 
specific  gravity  by  2  for  most  cases,  and  by  2-33  for  diabetic  urine,  will 
give  the  amount  in  grammes  of  solids  in  1,000  cubic  centimetres  of  urine 
(Parkes).  The  formula  of  Trapp  (the  error  of  which,  according  to  Vogel, 
cannot  exceed  one-tenth  in  healthy  and  one-fifth  in  morbid  urine)  is  the 
best  for  urine  not  diabetic,  and  is  as  follows : — If  A  represents  the  excess  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  urine  above  that  of  water,  the  amount  of  the  solid 
constituents  of  1,000  parts  of  urine  will  be  represented  by  2  A. 

A  sufficient  approximation  to  the  truth  for  clinical  purposes  is  gained 
by  such  formulae;  but  they  can  never  supersede  the  exact  processes 
necessary  for  scientific  investigation  (Christison). 

The  hydrsemia  is  indicated  by  the  general  paleness  or  ansemic  appear- 
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ance  of  the  surface  of  the  body;  and  even  when  no  albumen  can  be 
discovered  in  the  urine  these  phenomena  are  of  great  value  in  diagnosis. 
AVhen  they  are  observed  in  persons  above  the  age  of  from  thirty-five  to 
forty-five,  the  physician  should  at  once  examine  the.  patient  and  his  urine 
closely  from  day  to  day,  in  order  that  he  may  detect  as  early  as  possible 
the  other  symptoms  and  conditions  which  are  characteristic  of  Bright's 
disease.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine,  the  quantity  passed  daily,  the 
amount  of  urea  and  of  other  solids  contained  in  the  daily  discharge,  should 
all  be  closely  observed,  and  whether  there  be  not  slight  puflBness  of  the 
eyelids  in  the  morning,  or  indications  of  serum  beneath  the  conjunctiva. 
The  paleness  is  not  a  dry  waxy  paleness,  as  in  chlorosis  or  ansemia-chlorosis. 
It  is  a  paleness  characteristic  of  dropsy. 

When  the  disease  is  established,  and  its  diagnosis  confirmed,  much 
information  Avill  be  obtained  as  a  guide  to  treatment,  and  as  an  aid  to  the 
diagnosis  of  the  peculiar  morbid  condition  in  which  the  kidney  may  be 
by  a  daily  microscopic  examination  of  the  urinary  sediments.    The  specific 
cell-characters  of  the  sediments  have  been  found  to  be  a  more  certaia  ' 
guide  in  prognosis  than  can  be  furnished  by  any  other  property  of  the  | 
urine,  or  by  any  other  symptom  exliibited  by  the  patient.    They  undergo  ' 
marked  alteration  and  change  as  the  renal  disease  advances.    Under  all 
circumstances  it  is  difiicult  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  rate  of  progress 
or  advance  of  the  lesion  in  the  kidney ;  and  hitherto  the  physician  has 
been  usually  guided  in  his  prognosis  by  the  subsidence  of  the  dropsy,  or 
by  the  diminution  of  the  amount  of  albumen  in  the  urine.    The  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  cell-elements  is  now  recognised  as  yielding  more 
certainty  to  the  opinion  which  may  be  formed  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
renal  disease.    The  quantity  of  albumen  present  is  an  important  point  to 
be  considered,  along  with  the  characters  of  the  tubular  or  organic  elements 
contained  in  the  urine ;  and  in  private  practice  the  amount  of  albumen 
passed  is  approximatively  judged  of  by  noting  the  sjxice  which  the  coagulum  | 
of  albumen  occupies  in  the  tube  after  being  allowed  to  rest.    The  phrase-  | 
ology  recommended  by  Sir  Robert  Christison  to  express  the  proportions 
observed  by  the  eye  is  as  follows: —  > 

1.  Gelatinous  by  heat.    2.  Fery  strongly  coagulable  by  heat — nearly  the  ' 
whole  tube.    3.  Strongly  coagulable — half  the  tube.    4.  Moderately  coagul- 
able— one  quarter  of  the  tube.     5.  Slightly  coagulable— one-eiglith.     6.  : 
Feebly  coagulable — less  than  one -eighth.     7.  Hazy  by  heat — no  visible 
flakes  of  albumen. 

The  epithelial  cells  thrown  off"  from  the  renal  tubes,  as  well  as  the  casts  i 
which  accompany  them,  suff"er  material  alteration  as  the  disease  of  the  i 
Sidney  advances.    These  changes  consist  in  deviations  from  the  standard  ; 
structure  of  healthy  epithelium.    The  cells  lining  the  straight  tubes  are  | 
the  last  to  exhibit  any  character  of  degeneration;  and  in  no  case  do  the  i 
cells  of  the  kidney-tubes  appear  in  the  urine  except  under  the  influence  of 
disease.    Any  one  single  examination  of  the  urine  is  not  sufficient  to  i 
determine  the  stage  to  which  the  disease  has  advanced.    It  is  only  by 
comparing  the  character  of  the  deposit  of  one  period  with  another,  and 
noting  carefully  the  altered  appearance  of  the  casts  and  cells,  and  the 
direction  of  whatever  change  is  taking  place,  that  an  approximation  of 
more  or  less  certainty  is  made  regarding  the  progress  of  the  disease.  ' 
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The  sediment  found  in  albuminous  urine  consists  principally  of  cylin- 
drical forms  moulded  in  the  uriniferous  tubes  of  the  kidney.  These 
present  different  characters  according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease  or  the 
intensity  of  the  morbid  process.  They  may  be  either  coarsely  granular, 
finely  granular,  or  partly  granular  and  transparent,  or  completely  hyaline. 
Associated  with  these  casts  are  various  cell-structures — blood-cell,  epitheli- 
um-cell, compound  granule-cell,  and  various  modifications  of  cell-growth, 
as  may  occur  during  the  advance  of  acute  or  chronic  disease.  When 
haemorrhage  takes  place  in  the  uriniferous  tubes  from  rupture  of  the 
Malpighian  capillaries,  the  coagulum  formed  is  washed  away,  and  appears 
in  the  urine  as  a  cylindrical  cast  of  a  granular  appearance,  entangling  a 
number  of  blood-cells  within  its  mould.  These  casts  are  usually  stained 
of  a  red  colour  by  the  hsematine  of  the  effused  blood.  As  the  hsemor- 
rhagic  state  subsides,  epithelial  cells  appear  in  the  cast,  mixed  with  blood- 
corpuscles,  which  gradually  become  less  numerous,  and  ultimately 
disappear.  In  favourable  cases  the  casts  become  more  and  more  finely 
granular,  and  daily  more  transparent,  and  the  epithelium-cells  less  and 
less  abundant.  In  less  favourable  cases  various  modifications  of  cell- 
development  occur ;  resplendent  granules  appear,  and  free  nuclei  accompany 
the  cast;  compound  granule-cells  are  discharged,  abortive  epithelial  cells 
appear,  with  disintegrated  granule-cells  in  the  shape  of  grape-like  clusters 
of  nuclei;  and  other  evidence  of  cell- transformation  indicates  the  nature 
and  direction  which  the  renal  disease  may  be  taking.  It  is  the  j)rogressive 
alteration  of  cell-formation  which  accompanies  the  casts  of  albuminous 
urine  which  must  be  watched  and  examined,  day  by  day,  to  ascertain  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  The  first  departure  from  the  healthy  type  of  the 
secreting  kidney-cell  is  evinced  by  its  becoming  more  granular,  the  single 
nucleus  being  either  obscured  or  accompanied  by  other  nuclear  granules. 
The  cells  become  larger  and  larger,  and  present  a  cloudy  appearance;  for 
a  larger  quantity  of  material  than  usual  has  been  taken  up  by  the  cells. 
The  entire  uriniferous  tubules  are  thereby  rendered  broader,  and  to  the 
naked  eye  the  tubes  look  white  and  opaque.  The  individual  cells  are 
difficult  to  isolate,  because  they  adhere  closely 
together,  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  of  cohesion 
they  have  undergone.  The  few  granules  normally 
present  in  the  cells  have  accumulated  and  multi- 
phed  in  greater  and  greater  numbers  the  greater 
the  energy  with  which  the  morbid  process  is 
being  carried  on,  so  that  even  the  nucleus  gradually 
grows  indistinct.  This  is  the  condition  described 
by  Virchow  as  that  of  "cloud;/  swelling"  (triibe 
Schwellung),  Fig.  73.  It  is  the  progressive  and 
constant  increase  of  such  compound  granule-cells 
in  the  urine,  or  of  cells  becoming  more  degenerate  i-oooof  anmchx3.50diaiu. 
and  compound,  with  a  proportionate  decrease  of 
epithelium,  which  is  the  index  of  advancing  disease.    The  occurrence  of 


*  Convoluted  urinary  tubule  from  the  cortex  of  a  kidney  in  Bright's  disease  (after 
ViECHOw).  (a.)  Tolerably  normal  epithelium;  [b.)  state  of  '^cloudy  swelling;"  (c.) 
commencing  fatty  degeneration  and  disintegration. 
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such  cells  is  usually  preceded  by  a  state  of  inflammatory  congestion ;  and 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  these  cells,  and  the  degree  of  degenera- 
tion to  which  they  have  advanced,  so  is  the  degenerative  process  in  the 
kidney  indicated.  When  groups  of  grape-like  (botryoidal)  clusters  of 
resplendent  granules  appear  in  the  urine,  they  are  generally  the  nuclei  of 
various  cells,  and  indicate  a  deteriorated  or  atrophic  state  of  cell-development 
which  eventually  becomes  so  powerless  that  nothing  remains  but  a  heap  of 
granules.  These  accumulating  in  the  tubes  and  Malpighian  bodies, 
eventually  constitute  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  whole  kidney.^  The 
occurrence  of  such  clusters  in  the  urine  is  generally  associated  with  a 
subacute  process  of  disease;  and  when  the  clusters  become  daily  more 
numerous,  they  furnish  very  unfavourable  indications.  The  large  com- 
pound cell  or  inflammation-globule  of  Gluge  never  makes  its  appearance 
except  as  a  sequel  to  a  state  of  hypera?.mia.  There  is  a  period  in  favour- 
able cases  where  little  or  no  epithelium  is  visible,  and  where  transparent 
hyaline  or  waxy  casts  are  alone  seen.  They  are  more  abundant  and  more 
frequent  in  the  chronic  form  of  Bright's  disease  than  in  the  acute;  and 
are  then  present  in  the  urine  of  the  mildest  and  most  tractable  cases 
equally  with  the  severest  and  most  fatal.  Their  particular  import  depends 
on  the  cell-structures  with  which  they  are  associated,  and  likewise  on  the 
relations  as  to  time  which  other  kinds  of  casts  bear  towards  them. 
Although  they  have  been  named  hyaline,  yet  occasionally  they  contain 
traces  of  granular  matter  or  cell-elements.  If  they  appear  in  the  urine 
very  shortly  after  hjematuria,  they  may  be  accepted  as  indicating  a  state 
of  catarrh  of  the  renal  tubes,  which,  in  all  probability,  will  prove  remedi- 
able and  tractable.  In  such  cases  an  epithelium-cell  is  seen  here  and 
there  in  the  urine,  and  sometimes  a  compound  granule-cell;  but  these  are 
not  numerous,  and  do  not  increase.  In  other  cases  the  glairy  moulds  of 
the  tubes  contain  numerous  abortive  cells  in  almost  daily  increasing 
numbers.  Compound  granule-cells  are  then  always  present,  clusters  of 
granules  (botryoidal  or  crescentic),  and  free  nuclei  are  seen.  These 
appearances  are  characteristic  of  a  chronic  subacute  process,  which  pro- 
gresses slowly,  very  insidiously,  and  is  too  often  irremediable. 

In  a  third  variety  of  Bright's  disease  where  these  hyaline  casts  are 
seen,  few  or  no  epithelial  cells  are  present,  but  the  appearances  are  char- 
acteristic of  broken  up  cell-structures;  clusters  of  granules  are  seen, 
having  more  and  more  the  appearance  of  fat  granules.  Many  acquire  a 
large  size,  and  contain  oil  in  abundance.  In  the  more  advanced  cases 
the  casts  seem  made  up  of  these  fatty  and  oily  materials,  and  hence  they 
have  acquired  the  name  of  fatty  or  oily  casts.  They  indicate  the  highest 
state  of  fatty  degeneration. 

There  is  still  a  fourth  variety  of  the  hyaline  or  transparent  cast,  and 
which,  from  the  absence  of  all  structure  visible  in  it,  has  received  the 
name  of  waxy  cast.  This  cast  may  be  formed  either  in  the  smaller  con- 
voluted tubes,  or  in  the  larger  straight  tubes  of  Bellini.  They  seem  to  be 
composed  of  some  viscid  material,  and  become  faintly  granular  on  the 
addition  of  dilute  acetic  acid. 

The  following  is  a  general  summary  of  the  results  relative  to  casts  m 
the  urine  in  Bright's  disease  : — (1.)  The  Hood  casts  represent  more  or  less 
active  hypersemia  and  haemorrhage  from  the  kidney.    (2.)  The  coarsely 
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granular  epithelial  cast,  with  its  compound  inflammation-corpuscle,  accom- 
panied by  amorphous  granular  flakes  stained  with  hsematine,  represent  the 
period  of  inflammatory  exudation.  (3.)  Tlie  finely  granular  soni-transjjarent 
casts,  with  scattered  epithelium  and  granule-cells,  represent  the  period  of 
subsidence  of  the  inflammatory  process.  (4.)  The  transparent  casts,  with 
compound  cells,  or  with  isolated  transparent  molecules  and  grape-like 
clusters  of  granules,  represent  a  stage  of  chronic  subacute  disease  of  very 
grave  import ;  and  if  these  casts  become  more  and  more  loaded  with  large 
and  gradually  increasing  fat-granules  and  oil-drops,  the  progress  of  fatal 
fatty  degeneration  is  clearly  marked  (Basham). 

Deteriorating  conditions  such  as  have  been  here  described  are  not 
limited  to  the  kidney  in  Bright's  disease.  There  is  reason  to  beliove  that 
the  nutrition  of  most  of  the  textures  and  organs  of  tlie  body  propor- 
tionally fails ;  and  although  not  so  apparent,  because  not  manifested  in 
a  manner  capable  of  being  demonstrated  during  life,  yet  the  tissues  of 
every  organ  become  more  or  less  degenerate  and  inefficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  life.  The  cells  of  the  liver  are  invariably  loaded  with  an  abnormal 
amount  of  fat  in  all  fatal  cases  of  Bright's  disease ;  and  the  heart-fibre 
and  arterial  textures  exhibit  the  microscopic  characters  of  atrophy  and 
granular  or  fatty  degeneration.  Inflammation  of  the  serous  surfaces  is  a 
common  complication;  and  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  as  erysipelas. 

The  origin  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  cannot  be  traced  with  certainty 
in  all  cases.    It  is  one  of  those  diseases,  like  j^hthisis,  in  which  the 
patient  rarely  applies  to  the  physician  till  the  disease  has  made  consider- 
able advances,  often  beyond  any  remedy  or  means  of  cure.    The  com- 
mencement of  it  cannot  be  recalled  or  described  by  any  other  terms  than 
"  a  gradual  failure  of  the  general  health,"  or  as  "  a  breaking-up  of  the 
constitution."     If  the  urine   be  examined  at  the  earliest  stage,  the 
presence  of  small  quantities  of  albumen  may  be  detected,  and  the  sedi- 
ment shows  examples  of  granular  casts,  with  more  or  less  decayed  and 
broken  up  cell-structure.    These  phenomena  often  manifest  themselves 
long  before  any  dropsical  symptoms  point  to  the  existence  of  renal  lesions. 
There  are  also  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  urine  at  this  early  stage  is 
non-albuminous.    It  is  important  also  to  bear  in  mind  the  relation  of  the 
hyaline,  transparent,  and  waxy  casts  to  the  early  and  remediable  forms  of 
Bright's  disease.    In  favourable  cases  such  casts  become  more  and  more 
[   translucent ;  but  if  the  disease  advances,  numerous  cell-forms  occur,  which 
1   are  passed  along  with  the  casts ;  and  when  the  casts  continue  to  present, 
!    week  after  week,  a  great  number  of  free  nuclei,  associated  with  hyaline 
f   cyliaders — numerous  compound  granular  cells,  some  with,  some  without, 
i   cell-walls — the  progress  of  renal  degeneration  in  the  most  obstinate  and 
■  intractable  form  is  fatally  progressing.    Without  a  microscopic  examina- 
l  tion  of  the  urine  from  day  to  day  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
i  a  case  likely  to  improve  under  treatment,  and  one  which  may  be  viewed 
i  as  hopeless ;  and  without  the  daily  use  of  the  microscope  the  treatment 
I  becomes,  at  the  best,  but  merely  guess-work. 

1  Treatment. — (a.)  Of  Acute  Bright's  Disease — (1.)  Relieve  the  kidneys  as 
;  much  as  possible  from  the  labour  of  elimination,  by  avoiding  exposure  to 
ji  cold,  by  keeping  the  patient  at  rest  in  bed,  in  a  room  of  moderate  uniform 
j  temperature.    (2.)  The  food  should  be  scanty,  consisting  of  gruel,  arrow- 
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root,  milk,  or  weak  broth.    Pure  water  is  the  best  drink,  and  alcoholic  j 
fluids  are  not  to  be  taken  on  any  account.    (3.)  Free  action  of  the  skin  ' 
and  bowels  must  be  maintained.   The  hot  air  hath  and  antimonial  remedies 
are  the  best  agents  to  effect  the  first  of  these  conditions,  and  free 
perspiration  is  to  be  encouraged  by  bedding  the  patient  in  blankets. 
Antimonial  wine  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops 
every  four  or  five  hours.    The  bowels  are  to  be  kept  open  by  the  com-  I 
pound  jalap  powder,  in  doses  of  twenty  to  sixty  grains,  repeated  daily  or  ' 
on  alternate  days.    It  may  be  alternated  with  podophyllin,  or  with  extract  ' 
of  coloajnth.    Mercury  is  not  to  be  given.     (4.)  Cuppintj  over  the  loins  \ 
relieves  pain  in  the  back,  and  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  generally  > 
increases  after  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  blood  have  been  withdrawn  in  this 
way  from  an  adult,  or  two  or  three  ounces  from  a  child  three  or  four  I 
years  old.    (.5.)  When  the  tongue  becomes  clean  and  the  general  symptoms  I 
imjirove,  mutton  broth  or  good  beef-tea  may  be  indulged  in  ;  and,  as  the  | 
digestion  improves,  solid  food  may  be  eaten  in  small  quantities,  beginning  j 
with  fish  and  fowl,  and  afterwards  mutton  or  beef.    (6.)  Flannel  must  be  I 
worn  next  the  skin.    (7.)  Iron  is  of  great  service  during  convalescence, 
for  in  such  cases  the  ansemia  becomes  extreme.    Phosphate  of  iron,  in  the 
form  of  syrvp,  or  citrate  of  iron  and  quinia,  or  the  ferrum  reductum,  are  the  ! 
most  digestible  forms,  and  they  ought  to  be  given  in  small  doses  repeated  ' 
after  every  diet.    (8.)  Diuretics  are  not  to  be  given.    In  a  case  where  the 
urine  was  suppressed,  fomentations,  consisting  of  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  • 
digitalis,  were  found  by  Christison  and  Vogel  to  increase  enormously  the 
amount  of  urine.    Parkes  found  the  amount  of  the  albumen  to  diminish 
markedly  from  the  use  of  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  (I.  c,  p. 
379). 

(6.)  Of  Chronic  Bright's  Disease,  general  principles  only  can  be 
indicated,  inasmuch  as  every  case  requires  a  special  study,  and  a  line  of  | 
treatment  in  detail  peculiar  to  itself.  Whatever  treatment  be  adopted,  a  ' 
long  time  is  necessary  before  any  appreciable  results  are  obtained.  It  is,  ^ 
therefore,  necessary  to  persist  in  one  line  of  treatment  steadily  from  week  j 
to  week,  and  even  from  month  to  month ;  and  it  is  obviously  of  great  ; 
importance  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible  in  diagnosis  as  to  the  probable  ' 
state  of  the  kidney,  so  as  to  define  the  line  of  treatment  from  the  first  j 
Avhich  may  seem  best  adapted  for  the  individual  case.  ' 

It  is  a  question  of  grave  importance  how  far  vomiting  or  diarrhoea  ought 
to  be  checked.    If  either  of  these  occurrences  are  suddenly  stopped,  the  I 
gastric  and  intestinal  membrane  acting  at  the  time  as  an  emunctory  for  I 
the  urea  and  other  excreta  of  the  urine,  the  patient  may  be  suddenly  cut 
off  by  convulsions,  apoplexy,  or  eflfusion  into  some  of  the  serous  cavities,  | 
such  as  the  pericardium,  or  the  pleurae,  or  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.    It  \ 
is  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  to  determine  in  all  chronic  ' 
cases  the  particular  organ  or  tissue  which  seems  in  each  case  to  be  acting  ' 
vicariously.    The  perspirations  are  often  spontaneously  profuse ;  and  the  i 
.skin  is  by  far  the  safest  emunctory  for  the  vicarious  elimination  of  urinary 
constituents.    Therefore  it  is  important  to  promote  the  action  of  the  skin 
if  it  be  deficient,  and  to  encourage  it  even  if  it  is  already  considerable. 
Diaphoretics  are  always  of  essential  sen'ice.    The  best  are  Dover  s  powder,  ; 
the  warm  bath,  warm  clothing,  and,  for  convalescents  especially,  a  mode- 
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rately  warm  climate.  In  Sir  Robert  Christison's  experience  diaphoretics  have 
always  appeared  most  serviceable  when  they  are  so  given  as  to  excite  a 
gentle  perspiration  during  a  part  of  the  night.  So  it  is  also  safe  to 
promote  the  discharge  of  secretions  from  the  intestinal  canal,  with  due' 
caution  that  they  do  not  become  excessive,  so  as  to  pass  into  permanent 
diarrhoea.  Urea  and  other  constituents  of  the  urine  are  found  in  such 
discharges  in  large  proportions.  When  general  anasarca  prevails,  absorp- 
tion may  be  promoted  by  gentle  pressure,  which  at  all  times  must  be 
very  cautiously  applied,  and  the  effects  closely  watched,  for  such  effusions 
afford  great  temporary  relief  to  important  symptoms  which  indicate  the 
involvement  of  vital  organs.  Bandaging  to  promote  absorption  is  not 
justifiable  so  long  as  the  anasarca  is  increasing.  Patients  oughi  to  be 
encouraged  to  go  about  as  long  as  they  are  able,  care  being  taken  that 
they  are  clothed  with  flannel  and  woollen  garments,  and  otherwise  well 
protected  from  chills  or  draughts  of  cold  air. 

In  the  subacute  forms  of  the  disease  the  action  of  the  skin  is  especially 
to  be  promoted  by  such  saline  remedies  as  the  acetate  or  citrate  of  ammonia, 
to  which  may  be  added  one,  two,  or  three  drachms  of  the  infusion  of  digitalis, 
and  ten  or  fifteen  minims  of  antimonial  wine.  In  such  cases,  also,  ten  or 
fifteen  minims  of  the  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  or  fromi  five  to  ten 
grains  of  the  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia  may  be  given  every  day  with  one 
oi  the  meals.  Every  second  day  a  dose  of  the  comimind  jalap  fowcler  may 
be  given ;  and  if  hypersemia  of  the  kidneys  prevail,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
take  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  blood  from  the  loins  by  cupping  or  by 
teeches.  As  the  urine  becomes  more  free  from  blood-corpuscles  and 
albumen,  the  iron  medicines  may  be  more  frequently  given,  and  the  com- 
pound jalap  powder  less  frequently.  A  good  formula  for  the  administra- 
tion of  salines  and  iron  in  the  subacute  and  chronic  cases  is  that  given  by 
Drs.  Basham  and  Goodfellow,  as  follows  : — 

Liquor  Ammonioi  Acetatis,  31!. ;  Acidi  Acetici  dihUi,  51. ;  Tinct.  Ferri 
Perchloridi,  3iv. ;  Aquce,  §iss. ;  misce.    Two  teaspoonfuls  for  a  dose. 

Small  doses  frequently  repeated  seem  to  do  better  than  larger  ones 
given  at  longer  intervals.  These  remedies  tend  to  lessen  the  watery  state 
1  of  the  blood ;  and  the  action  of  the  chalybeate  medicines  is  of  no  avail  till 
1  after  purgation  has  been  free,  and  when  the  hot  air  or  warm  baths  have 
'f  caused  the  skin  to  act  freely.  A  nutritious  diet  is  then  to  be  given,  com- 
'1  bined  with  the  chalybeate  remedy. 

I  The  quantity  of  urea  passed  by  the  urine  should  be  determined  day  by 
i  day,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  kidneys  are  capable  of  secreting  and  elimi- 
I  Dating  these  excrementitious  products.  According  to  the  results  obtained 
\  the  diet  must  be  regulated,  and  such  measures  taken  as  are  calculated  to 
j  reduce  the  quantity  of  urea,  and  other  constituents  formed  daily,  to  the 
:  capacity  of  the  diseased  kidneys  for  the  work  they  are  able  to  do. 
i  The  further  treatment  of  the  chronic  forms  of  Bright's  disease  is  in- 
I  fluenced  by  the  amount  of  the  anasarca  present.  If  considerable  anasarca 
I  is  present,  neither  cupping  nor  leeches  can  be  had  recourse  to,  on  account 
■|  of  the  bruising  and  erysipelatous  inflammation  they  are  apt  to  induce. 
The  chalybeate  mixture  already  mentioned  is  still  found  of  service,  taken 
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at  least  three  times  daily,  and  to  it  may  be  added  from  time  to  time  fifteen 
or  twenty  minims  of  the  spiritus  cetherm  nitrici  (Goodfellow).  The  citrate 
of  iron  and  ammon  in,  in  from  five  to  ten  grain  doses,  with  the  sulphuric  or 
chloric  ether,  are  also  good  and  useful  remedies ;  and  if  the  iron  medicines 
are  found  too  stimulating,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  may  be 
used  instead.  The  sulphate  of  zinc  is  to  be  given,  in  doses  of  one  to  three 
grains  three  times  a  day,  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  made  with  extract  of  hop, 
and  with  or  without  a  grain  of  the  extract  of  mix  vomica;  or  the  same  dose 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  given  in  a  draught  combined  with  sulphuric  or 
chloric  ether  (Goodfellow).  These  latter  medicines  relieve  considerably 
the  flatulence  and  sensation  of  coldness  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  so 
much  complained  of  in  such  cases. 

If  the  urine  is  "  smokj',"  or  if  blood  is  seen  on  microscopic  examination, 
the  dallic  acid,  in  five  or  ten  grain  doses,  may  be  given,  with  a  few  drops  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  the  tincture  of  hops,  or  other 
aromatic  vegetable  tincture,  in  an  infusion  of  the  same.    The  objection  to 
these  remedies  is  the  constipation  they  are  apt  to  induce.    The  bowels 
should  always  be  kept  relaxed,  two  or  three  loose  evacuations  being  secured  ' 
daily.    The  medicine  most  generally  useful  is  the  compound  jalap  piowder  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  which  should  l)e  taken  in  the  morning  fasting,  ^ 
in  half  drachm  or  drachm  doses,  in  a  wine-glass  of  water.    It  does  not  ^ 
induce  prostration,  but  by  repetition  it  is  ajit  to  lose  its  effect,  when 
elaterium  may  be  necessary  in  small  but  repeated  doses ;  two  grains  of 
elaterium  being  dissolved  in  sulphuric  ether,  and  the  eighth  part  of  a  grain  [ 
given  every  six  hours  till  the  desired  effect  is  produced.    Very  abundant 
watery  purgation  is  thus  obtained,  and  a  sensilile  impression  is  made  upon 
the  distended  dropsical  parts  (Basham).    If  elaterium  may  not  be  deemed  ] 
advisable,  a  saline  draught  of  the  following  composition  may  prove  , 
efficient : — 

R.  Magnus.  Sulph.  vel  Sodce  Sulph.,  to  3ij- ;  J^^tlieris  Sulpli.,  IT\_  x. ; 
Acid.  Sulph.  dil.,  ni_  x.  ;  Ferri  Sulph.,  gr.  i.  to  ii.  ;  Aq.  Menthm  Fir.,  siii. 
.to  §iv.  "  I 

This  draught  is  to  be  taken  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  once  or  twice  | 
-a  week.  It  ought  to  produce  two  or  three  loose  and  watery  evacuations  ' 
(Goodfellow). 

Diuretics  are  a  most  certain  and  speedy  remedy  when  the  dropsical  ■ 
effusions  are  considerable;  and  they  are  sometimes  advisable  Avhen  the  ' 
urine  is  scanty,  although  they  are  seldom  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  ' 
the  fundamental  disease.    Sir  Kobert  Christison  is  convinced  that  the 
fears  entertained  by  some  of  injury  being  produced  by  the  stimulus  of  ' 
diuretics  on  the  kidneys  are  visionary.    In  his  experience,  over  more  than 
forty  years,  the  best  diuretics  are  digitalis,  squill,  and  hitartrate  of  potash, 
taken  simultaneously ;   and,  if  these  fail,  Hollands  si^irits  sometimes  ' 
speedily  establishes  the  diuresis. 

When  dyspeptic  symptoms  predominate,  and  there  is  considerable 
flatulence,  the  following  pill  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Goodfellow  to  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  daily : — 
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R.  Ferri  Sulphatis,  gr.  i.  ;  Ext.  Nucis  Vomicce,  gr.  J-  to  i.  ;  Mas. 
Fil.  Galb.  Co.,  gr.  ii.  to  iii.  ;  misce,  fiat  pilula. 

And  if  there  be  co-existent  bronchitis,  a  draught  of  the  acetate  of 
ammonia,  with  ten,  fifteen,  or  twentij  drops  of  the  spiritus  aitheris  nitrici,  and 
half  a  drachm  of  the  oxymel  of  squills,  is  to  be  taken  intermediately  with 
the  pills.  If  much  nausea  prevail,  three  minims  of  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid 
-may  be  added  to  the  draught,  with  the  occasional  application  of  mustard 
to  the  stomach. 

Want  of  sleep  is  often  complained  of,  but  opiates  are  inadvisable, 
because  they  are  apt  to  check  the  secretions  and  to  occasion  constipation. 
Henbane  may  be  given  in  place  of  opium. 

The  patient  should  select  a  residence  where  the  soil  is  sandy  or  chalky, 
where  the  air  is  mild  and  dry,  so  that  as  much  open-air  exercise  may  be 
taken  as  possible. 

Diet  should  be  light,  but  nutritious;  no  pastry  should  be  eaten;  and 
stimulant  liquors  must  be  used  with  caution,  although,  when  exhaustion 
is  great,  their  use  may  be  unavoidable.  The  principal  meal  should  be  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  not  later  than  three  o'clock;  and  the  last  meal 
should  be  taken  two  or  three  hours  before  bedtime,  retiring  early  to  bed, 
and  rising  early.  Light  but  warm  woollen  clothing  is  to  be  always  worn 
— in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter. 

The  complications  of  Bright's  disease  are  extremely  difficult  to  manage. 
The  diarrhoea  must  not  be  suddenly  checked.    Thirty  to  sixty  minims  in 
water  of  the  spiritus  ammonim  aromaticus,  with  half  a  drachm  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  kino  or  of  catechu,  after  every  loose  stool,  will  in  general  be  all  that 
is  necessary.    If  there  be  much  griping,  the  application  of  a  linseed  poul- 
tice over  the  abdomen,  with  two  drachms  or  half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of 
opium  sprinkled  over  it,  will  give  relief  (Goodfellow).    When  it  is 
found  necessary  to  use  measures  for  checking  ;.he  diarrhoea,  means  should 
he  taken  that  the  skin  acts  freely,  or  that  the  urine  flows  increased  in 
quantity.    Lead  and  opium  pill  {pilula  plumhi  cum  opio),  in  doses  of  five 
or  ten  grains  twice  or  even  thrice  a  day,  is  the  best  remedy  for  checking 
diarrhoea.    These  remedies  may  be  aided  by  a  suppository  of  the  hydro- 
;  chlorate  of  morphia  occasionally,  each  suppository  containing  a  quarter  of 
a  grain  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  {mo^-phice  hydrochlor.  suppositorice). 
Vomiting  may  be  controlled  to  some  extent  by  bismuth,  but  more  fre- 
I  quently  by  morphia,  hydrocyanic   acid,  creasote,  rectified  pyroxylic  spirit, 
I  chhrofm-m,  or  chlorodyne,  or  little  fragments  of  ice;  and  if  these  fail,  a 
i  blister  over  the  epigastrium  has  sometimes   succeeded  (Sir  Robert 
I  Christison). 

Intercurrent  inflammatory  attacks  and  effusions  into  cavities  are  still  more 
'difficult  complications  to  manage.  The  application  of  a  few  leeches,  or 
ithe  abstraction  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood  by  cupping,  may  be  borne  well 
in  the  cases  with  head  complications;  but  the  greatest  care  and  caution  are 
|Tequired  in  the  employment  of  similar  remedies  in  the  complication  of 
\pericarditis,  on  account  of  the  great  danger  of  death  by  syncope. 
I  bronchial  complications  are  serious,  and  more  or  less  constantly  present. 
,riiey  are  frequently  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  chronic  Bright's 
iisease.    The  least  stimulating  expectorants  may  be  administered  under 
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such  circumstances.     The  following  formula  is  recommended  by  Dr. 
Goodfellow : — 

B:.  Liquor  Ammonice  Acetatis,  oii-  to  5iii.  ;  Spiritus  JStheris  Nitrici,  TT\_  xx. 
to  3ss.  ;  Oxymellis  Scillce  (Lond.),  jss.  ;  Aquce  CamphorcB  et  Aquae,  aa  3v.  ; 
misce,Jiat  haustus.    To  be  taken  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours. 

If  the  expectoration  be  viscid  and  difficult  to  discharge,  a  few  drops  of 
antimonial  wine  may  be  added  to  the  draught;  or  if  there  be  much  spasm 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  as  indicated  by  the  asthmatic  breathing,  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  or  chloric  ether  may  be  given.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  expectoration  be  purulent  and  difficult,  a  feio  grains  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  may  be  given  with  the  oxymel  of  squills.  Every  precaution  ought 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  a  fresh  attack  of  bronchitis.  So  long  as  the  patient 
is  able  to  bear  it,  the  hahit  of  cold  sponging  and  dry  rubbing  of  the 
.surface  of  the  body  every  morning  with  a  flesh  brush  or  coarse  towel  is 
the  best  preventive,  and  being  clad  in  warm  woollen  clothes.  Flannel  next 
the  skin  must  be  invariably  insisted  on. 

Mercurial  preparations  are  contraindicated  in  Bright's  disease — so 
great  is  the  tendency  to  salivation  and  the  otherwise  injurious  effects 
they  produce.  Podophyllin  (the  active  principle  of  the  May  apple)  may 
be  used  instead.  Its  dose  is  from  ^  to  1  grain  ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
given  in  doses  larger  than  one  grain.  It  is  best  given  in  a  fluid  form 
(see  p.  902,  ante),  or  in  a  pill  combined  with  soap  and  hyoscyamus.  • 
As  an  occasional  mild  aperient  pill,  the  following  is  found  to  answer 
well : — 

R.  Mas.  Pil.  Rhei.  Comp.,  gr.  ii.  to  iii. ;  Vel.  Ext.  Aloes,  Aquosi,  gr.  i. ;  | 
JSxt.  Nucis  Vomicce,  gr.  i. ;  Mas.  Pil.  Galh.  Co.,  gr.  ii. ;  misce,  fiat  piMa  j 
(Goodfellow). 


Latin  Eq.,  Nephritis  Suppurans ;  French  Eq.,  Nephrite  Supur6e  ;  German  J 
Eq.,  Inter stitielle  Nephritis  ;  Italian  Eq.,  Nephritide  Suppurativa.  | 

Definition. — "  Inflammation,  with  supjmration  of  the  substance  of  the  • 
Icidney." 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — The  kidneys  may  suppurate — (1.)  Fromj 
morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  as  from  the  excessive  use  of  stimulant,.- 
alcoholic,  or  terebin thine  fluids,  or  the  use  of  cantharides  and  of  acid 
diuretics ;  (2.)  from  external  violence ;  (3.)  from  retention  of  urine ;  (4.) 
from  calculi  in  the  kidney,  or  other  sources  of  direct  irritation ;  (5.)  exten- 
sion of  inflammation  and  suppuration  by  continuity,  as  from  the  bladder  oi 
urinary  passages;  (6.)  criibolism ;  (7.)  the  result  of  general  pycemia  oi 
septicoimia ;  (8.)  the  extension  of  inflammation  from  neighbouring  parti 
(Johnson,  op.  cil,  p.  417). 

(b.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — It  is  of  importance,  in  studying  the  inflam 
mations  of  the  kidney,  to  determine — (1.)  The  tissue  or  tissues  affected— 
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vessels,  parenchyma,  or  interstitial  connective-tissue;  (2.)  whether  only 
the  cortical  substance,  or  the  pyramidal,  or  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  is 
affected,  or  all  parts  together;  (3.)  vi^hether  the  affection  is  partial  or 
diffused.  In  the  commencement  of  the  disease  a  definite  tissue  can 
generally  be  indicated  by  microscopic  examination  after  death  as  the 
starting-point  of  the  affection ;  but  later  it  is  not  so  easy.  The  several 
tissues  are  often  consecutively  attacked.  There  are  two  essentially 
different  affections — (1.)  Parenchymatous  nephritis;  (2.)  Intei'stitial  nephritis  ; 
and  these  may  be  complicated  with  the  fatty  degeneration  or  the 
lardaceous  disease  already  noticed.  All  forms  of  lesion  may  be  present  at 
once,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another  occurring  first ;  but  parenchy- 
matous nephritis  is  most  generally  the  primary  affection  (Easmussen, 
Med.-Chir.  Eevieiv,  July,  1863).  The  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubes  appear 
to  be  larger  and  richer  in  albumen  than  those  in  the  straight  ones ;  and 
any  disease  of  the  former  rendering  them  inactive,  is  of  far  more  serious 
import  than  disease  of  the  latter,  producing  an  actual  change  in  the 
urine.  Affections  of  the  pyramidal  portion  of  the  kidney  only  are  usually 
of  a  catarrhal  nature,  and  are  described  as  "papillary  catarrh,"  or  "catarrhal 
nephritis."  The  catarrh  affects  principally  ihe  straight  canals  and  papillse, 
and  may  be  continued  from  the  bladder  and  urethra.  It  may  be  the 
starting-point  of  parenchymatous  nephritis,  and  often  complicates  it.  Such 
cases  are  generally  suppurative,  especially  when  secondary  to  bladder 
inflammation,  or  paralysis  of  the  bladder  in  spinal  affections.  The 
suppuration  is  then  generally  most  obvious  and  active  in  the  cortical 
portion  of  the  organ.  The  kidney  is  enlarged,  and  its  surface  covered 
with  minute  points  of  pus  or  small  abscesses  diffused  throughout  the 
cortical,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  pyramidal  part.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  pelvis  is  inflamed,  and  is  described  under  the  name  of  pyelitis 
(WiLKs).  When  the  capsule  is  highly  vascular  and  involved  in  the 
process,  it  indicates  a  chronic  affection,  or  is  a  result  of  a  former  inflam- 
mation. In  cases  of  uncomplicated  catarrhal  nephritis,  where  suppuration 
does  not  occur  in  the  cortical  portion,  the  lesions  are  confined  to  the 
canals  and  papillae.  They  present  a  whitish  or  yellowish  striation,  with 
hypersemia  of  the  intervening  vessels,  and  bloody  ecchymosis  may  be 
present  over  the  whole  kidney,  especially  if  acid  diuretics  have  been 
largely  given.    If  the  disease  continues  long,  the  distended  urinary  canals 

'  press  on  the  blood-vessels,  when  the  hypersemia  generally  ceases.  The 

'  productive  effects  of  the  inflammation  are  limited  to  cell-growth  (nucleated, 
club-shaped,  fusiform,  or  ramifying),  mixed  with  mucous  catarrhal  products 

I  (mucin),  sometimes  combined  with  fatty  metamorphosis  or  other  degener- 

i,  ation  of  epithelium. 

':    True  parenchymatous  nephritis  is  a  hypertrophy  or  "  cloudy  swelling  "  of 

i'  the  large  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubes.  The  cells  take  up  large  quantities 
of  the  albuminates,  becoming  distended,  turbid,  granular,  and  closely 
adherent  to  each  other.  Subsequently  all  the  cell-forms  vanish,  and  a 
large  granular  fatty  mass  is  set  free,  which  generally  forms  into  "  inflam- 
matory globules."  It  often  co-exists  with  "interstitial  nephritis."  When 
catarrh  of  the  tubes  exists,  it  is  usually  associated  with  the  symptomatic 
jlphenomena  of  Bright's  disease.  Eetardation  of  venous  blood  in  the 
kidney  is  a  common  event  in  parenchymatous  nephritis.    Thrombi  are 
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then  apt  to  form  in  the  veins  of  the  kidney,  and  being  transported  to  the  I 
vena  cava  and  heart,  may  find  their  way  into  the  lungs.    In  the  advanced  1 
stage  of  the  disease,  resohition  or  recovery  corresponds  to  fatty  degenera-  ! 
tion  of  the  cells,  sometimes  with  loss  of  substance  apparent  on  the  smface,  j 
indurations,  granulations,  cysts,  in  connection  with  or  separated  from  the  i 
urinary  canals.    The  interspaces  between  the  granular  elevations  consist  ' 
of  empty  collapsed  tubes.     The  granular  cirrhotic  appearance  of  the  I 
kidney  is  not  similar  in  pathological  origin  to  that  of  the  liver.    In  the  ' 
liver  it  is  the  interacinous  connective-tissue  which  is  first  affected  and 
causes  the  cirrhotic  granulations;  in  the  kidney,  on  the  contrary,  the  ' 
parenchymatous  cells  of  the  tubes  become  first  aff'ected,  and  the  lesion  is-^ 
afterwards  complicated  with  interstitial  nephritis.    The  Malpighian  glanduli 
ultimately  become  small,  corrugated,  and  surrounded  by  thickened  capsules 
of  connective-tissue.    These  capsules,  with  the  epithelium,  may  eventually  ' 
become  fatty,  lardaceous,  or  calcareous.     With  regard  to  interstitial  ] 
nephritis,  it  has  been  doubted  whether  there  is  a  connective-tissue  or 
fibrous  matrix  to  the  kidney.    I  have  never  yet  seen  a  human  kidney  in 
which  it  is  not  demonstrable.    It  becomes  immensely  hypertrophied,  and 
minute  cells  grow  up  in  its  substance  in  large  numbers.    Atrophy  is  not 
uncommon  at  the  expense  of  the  cortical  part.    On  section  it  is  seen  to 
be  diminished  between  the  pyramids  and  the  surface.     The  edge  is 
irregular,  and  the  surface  is  granular.    The  granulations  are  composed  of 
bundles  of  tubes  lying  between  veins,  and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  | 
white  specks  of  deposit.    The  capsule  separates  with  great  difficulty, 
tearing  the  tissue  which  adheres  to  it.    The  glomeruli  appear  to  be  much 
closer  together  than  natural  (Dickenson,  ilfef/.-C/«>.  Trans.,  1863).  Cysts 
are  frequently  met  with  on  the  surface.    Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  new 
interstitial  material  undergoes  the  fatty  degeneration.    Granulations  are 
also  formed  by  the  connective-tissue  contracting  round  the  canals  and  ^ 
glomeruli,  and  circulation  is  more  or  less  obstructed.    The  tubes  become  ' 
constricted  in  a  bead-like  manner,  and  the  tunica  propria  is  thickened  and  ' 
streaked.    The  glomeruli  become  small,  homogeneous,  and  more  or  less 
fatty. 

Circumscribed  interstitial  nephritis  often  affects  the  pyramids  only,  as  a ' 
result  of  syphilis;  nodes  are  the  consequence,  which,  passing  away  orj 
diminishing,  leave  cicatrix-like  depressions,  not  unlike  those  from  hsemor- 
rhagic  infarctions  (Rasmussen,  Wilks,  Virchow,  Dickenson).  } 

Symptoms. — Uncomplicated  acute  nephritis  has  hitherto  been  considered  ( 
so  rare  that  its  symptoms  have  not  been  well  described.    Those  mentioned  i 
by  Baillie  are  more  or  less  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  which- 
commonly  shoots  along  the  ureters.    There  is  a  sense  of  numbness  dowrj  j 
the  thigh,  and  in  the  male  there  is  often  retraction  of  the  testicle,  or  i\  |5 
feeling  of  pain  in  it.    AVhen  one  kidney  is  aff'ected,  these  symptoms  ar<;  i*. 
only  felt  on  that  side.    The  urine  is  voided  frequently,  and  is  sometime:j 
of  a  pale,  but  more  commonly  of  a  deep-red  colour.    There  are  sicknes 
and  vomiting.    The  bowels  are  at  the  same  time  often  costive,  and  subjecj 
to  colicky  pains.     These  symptoms  are  accompanied  by  more  or  lesj 
fever.    When  pus  is  formed,  the  event  may  be  known  by  the  repeater '  i 
shiverings,  and  ])y  the  pus  being  mixed  with  the  urine.    Cases  related^  1) ' 
Mr.  Stanley,  however,  bv  no  means  bear  out  this  description.    He  giv(  ,! 
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the  case  of  a  man  who  had  retention  of  urine  in  consequence  of  a  gonor- 
rhoeal  discharge  being  stopped  by  injections.  In  this  instance  the  kidneys 
were  found  extremely  vascular  and  soft,  with  numerous  minute  depositions 
of  pus  throughout  the  cortical  and  tubular  parts,  and  the  infundibula  and 
the  pelvis  were  likewise  filled  with  pus.  The  principal  symptom  was 
severe  pain  at  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra.  In  another  similar  case,  but  not 
quite  so  acute,  the  kidneys  were  found  so  dark-coloured  as  to  be  almost 
black,  and  at  the  same  time  remarkably  flaccid.  This  patient  died 
paraplegic,  the  loss  of  motion  being  complete,  and  that  of  sensation  nearly 
so.  If  nephritis  passes  to  a  chronic  suppurative  state,  the  pain  in  the  loins 
is  often  severe  and  the  appetite  impaired,  while  pus  may  be  found  to  a 
considerable  amount  in  the  urine;  and  if  a  calculus  or  gravel  be  the  imme- 
diate cause,  the  urine  may  contain  large  portions  of  those  substances 
mixed  with  blood.  Dr.  George  Johnson  has  shown  that  the  desquama- 
tive and  suppurative  processes  in  the  kidney  are  much  more  closely  allied 
than  is  generally  supposed.  They  pass  into  each  other  by  almost  imper- 
ceptible gradations,  the  products  appearing  in  the  urine  as  purulent  casts 
of  the  tubes. 

Prognosis. — Acute  affections  of  the  kidney  are  of  grave  prognosis.  The 
chronic  forms  are  jJerhaps  consistent  with  life,  but  in  every  case  they 
greatly  impair  the  functions  of  life,  and  are  ultimately  the  cause  of  prema- 
ture death.  When  pus-corpuscles  take  the  place  of  renal  epithelium,  the 
prognosis  must  always  be  unfavourable ;  and  the  suppurative  process  in 
the  kidney  is  the  most  rapidly  destructive  of  the  lesions.  Dr.  Johnson 
has  not  met  with  a  case  of  suppurative  nephritis  which  has  terminated  in 
recovery  {op.  ciL,  p.  440). 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  acute  nephritis  must  be  according  to  the- 
usual  principles  of  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  by  keeping  the  patient 
at  perfect  rest,  the  application  of  hot  fomentations  and  poultices,  preceded 
or  not  by  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  or  by  dry-cupping.  Blisters  in 
such  cases  are  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  avoided.  The  neutral  salts, 
with  opiates,  are  admissible  in  some  cases,  especially  where  calculi  or 
gravel  are  sources  of  irritation.  Castor-oil,  or  other  purgative  substances 
which  do  not  act  so  immediately  on  the  kidneys,  are  more  useful,  such  as 

I,  compound  jalap  powder  or  podophyllin.  Should  signs  of  abscess  appear,  the 
pus  may  be  evacuated,  as  in  the  case  of  liver  abscess,  and  with  the  same 

j  antiseptic  precautions. 


jj  H.1EMATURIA  EENALIS. 

[Latin  Eq.,  Hcematuria  Renalis  ;  French  Eq.,  ESmaturie  Rmalis  ;  Gerivian 
t   Eq.,  Blutharnen — Syn.,  Nierenblutmg  ;  Italian  Eq.,  Ematuria  Rcnale. 

Definition. — Hcemorrhages  in  which  blood  is  mixed  ivith  the  urine,  ivhether 
it  proceeds  from  the  kidney,  ureter,  or  Madder. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — The  usual  causes  of  haematuria  are,  blows  on 
jhe  back  or  loins,  the  existence  of  renal  or  vesical  calculi ;  also  granular  degen- 
eration of  the  kidney,  suppurative  nephritis,  disease  of  the  bladder,  cancer, 
holism,  parasites,  and  some  morbid  poisons,  as  that  of  small-pox,  or  of 
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general  blood  diseases,  such  as  rheumatism  or  scurvy.  Cantharides  and  the 
turpentines  also  act  specifically  in  the  production  of  hsematuria,  by  inducing 
active  hypersemia  or  congestion  of  the  kidney.  Villous  cancer  of  the 
bladder  may  account  for  haematuria;  and  so  may  vicarious  menstrual 
discharge. 

(b.)  MorUd  Anatomy. — We  are  often  unable  to  trace  whether  the  blood 
passed  with  the  urine  has  flowed  from  the  kidney,  ureter,  or  bladder. 
When  haemorrhage  has  taken  place  from  the  kidney,  a  small  clot  may 
remain  after  death,  to  mark  the  seat  of  lesion;  also  when  it  proceeds 
from  the  bladder,  the  coats  of  that  viscus  may  be  red,  congested,  and 
some  blood  may  exude  from  them  on  pressure.  The  most  usual  organic 
diseases  with  which  hsematuria  is  associated  are,  Brigld's  Iddney,  especially 
acute  desquamative  nephritis,  fungus  Jmmcctodes,  either  of  the  kidney  or 
bladder,  nephritic  and  vesical  calculi,  and  cancer  of  the  bladder. 

Intermittent  hcematuria  is  also  a  recognised  morbid  condition  (Rayer, 
Elliotson),  generally  associated  with 
malaria. 

Dr.  John  Harley  has  described  a  form 
of  hsematuria,  already  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  the  occurrence  of  the  dis- 
toma  hoimatohium.  Its  ova  are  then 
found  in  the  urine ;  and  its  occurrence 
is  endemic  m  Egypt,  South  Africa,  and 
the  Mauritius  (Fig.  74). 

Symptoms. — The  hajmaturia  may  take 
place  suddenly,  or  it  may  be  preceded 
for  a  short  time  by  pains  in  the  loins,  epigastrium,  or  bladder ;  and  a 
burning  pain  is  exi^erienced  on  passing  urine,  which  contains  more  or  less 
blood.  Sometimes  the  blood  is  deposited  in  clots  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  but  more  frequently  it  is  thrown  down  in  small  portions  of  fibrine, 
like  the  sediment  from  beef-tea.  In  renal  hcematuria  the  urine  is  always  of 
a  smoky  hue,  or  of  a  black  colour,  and  albuminous.  The  blood  is  equally 
mixed  with  the  urine  in  such  cases,  and  hence  is  presumed  to  come  from 
the  kidney.  Casts  of  renal  tubes  also  indicate  kidney  lesion  (blood  casts). 
In  grave  cases,  especially  in  old  persons  Avitli  disease  of  the  prostate,  the 
blood  may  coagulate  in  the  bladder,  and  render  it  both  necessary  and  j 
difficult  to  pass  the  catheter.  In  haemorrhage  from  the  yelvis  or  ureters,  I 
the  blood  and  urine  are  also  intimately  mixed ;  and  there  may  be  also 
moulded  vermiform  coagula  of  considerable  length.  In  haemorrhage  from 
the  bladder  the  blood  is  discharged  chiefly  or  towards  the  end  of  the  act 
of  micturition ;  and  when  it  comes  from  the  urethra,  it  may  escape  or 
be  pressed  out  independently  of  the  urine,  the  first  j)ortion  of  which  may 
be  coloured  from  the  blood  which  it  forces  out. 

The  hematuria  often  continues  for  many  days,  and  even  weeks,  together, 
and  the  quantity  of  blood  passed,  though  often  trifling,  yet  occasionally 
amounts  to  some  ounces  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  general 
symptoms  depend,  as  in  other  haemorrhages,  on  the  quantity  of  blood  lost. 

*  (1.)  Ovum  of  distoma  hcamatobium,  from  haematuria  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
(Dr.  John  Harley)  ;  (2.)  embryo  (ciliated),  fi-om  ovum  capsule  ;  (3.)  embryo  attached 
to  the  ovum  capsule. 
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Diagnosis. — No  certain  symptom  has  yet  been  oloserved  by  which  we 
can  determine  the  particular  seat  of  the  hjemorrhage.  We  should  be 
careful  not  to  confound  urine  greatly  loaded  Avith  uric  acid  with 
hsematuria. 

Prognosis. — Idiopathic  hsematuria  is  rarely  a  grave  disease,  except  it 
arises  from  disease  of  the  kidney,  such  as  carcinoma,  or  other  structural 
disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  when  it  is  the  precursor  of  a  fatal  event. 

Treatment. — Tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  remedies,  whether  in  debilitated  patients  or  in  those  suffering  from 
Eright's  disease,  and  whether  the  blood  comes  from  the  kidneys  or  bladder. 
It  is  best  given  in  doses  of  TT|_x.  to  xx.,  three  or  four  times  daily,  in 
combination  with  ghjcerine;  and  if  there  be  much  cardiac  difficulty,  with 
arterial  excitement,  it  may  be  combined  with  digitalis,  as  in  the  following- 
prescription  : — 

]J.  Tinct.  ferri  perchloridi,TI\^xxx.;  Tinct.  digitalis,  Tll_xv.;  Aq.  mentli.  pip., 
/giss.,  repeated  every  four  hours. 

Gallic  acid,  in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  may  also  be  given;  as 
also  ipecacuanha,  tannin,  acetate  of  lead  and  alum,  and  ergotinc,  as  already 
referred  to  under  Hoematemesis.  Quinine  and  arsenic  are  remedies  indi- 
cated in  malarious  intermittent  cases.  Idiopathic  haemorrhage  often 
readily  yields  to  bitartrate  of  potash,  or  to  the  mineral  acids.  Dr.  Elliotson 
recommends,  as  also  did  John  Hunter,  the  ol.  terehinthinoe,  in  doses  of  n\_x., 
n|_xx.,  or  TTLxxx.,  every  two,  or  three,  or  four  hours.  Injections  of  cold 
water  (or  water  in  which  twenty  to  forty  grains  of  alum  have  been  dis- 
solved) into  the  bladder  or  up  the  rectum,  and  also  a  cold  hip-bath,  are 
useful,  applications.    Dry-cupping  over  the  loins  is  also  indicated. 


PAROXYSMAL  OR  INTERMITTENT  H^MATINURIA:  PERIODIC 
HiEMOGLOBINURIA. 

Definition. — A  condition  in  which  the  urine  contains  only  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood  with  albumen,  but  no  blood-corpuscles  nor  fibrine,  coming 
on  in  sudden  and  irregular  paroxijsms. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — It  has  been  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
cold  of  sufficient  intensity,  or  to  getting  wet.  It  has  occurred  after  scarlet 
fever,  and  in  connection  with  exposure  to  cold.  There  are  also  certain 
premonitory  peculiarities  in  the  recorded  cases  of  this  disease  which  point 
I  to  a  nervous  rather  than  a  nephritic  origin,  as  severe  neuralgia,  sometimes 
of  the  trunk  and  sometimes  of  the  extremities;  also  severe  formication, 
quickly  followed  by  lassitude  and  cold  shivering  (Robert  and  Knessner, 
iLondon  Med.  Record,  Dec.  15,  1878,  p.  511):  the  occurrence  of  urticaria 
developed  by  the  application  of  cold  water,  liut  not  produced  by  tracing 
lines  in  the  skin,  or  by  any  other  form  of  mechanical  irritation.  It  has 
also  been  found  associated  with  the  rheumatic  constitution  (Drs.  R  W. 
rORREST,  James  Finlayson,  and  Adam,  Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  1879). 
It  has  also  been  attributed  to  injury  over  the  renal  region,  and  to  the 
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influence  of  malaria;  and  in  connection  with,  septic  fevers,  purpura,  and 
scurvy. 

(b.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  urine  contains  albumen,  usually  to  a  large 
amount,  but  no  blood-corpuscles  can  be  detected.  They  are  believed  to 
become  disintegrated  and  dissolved. 

Symptoms.- — It  comes  on  in  sudden  and  irregular  paroxysms,  occurring' 
during  the  day,  and  lasting  from  three  to  twelve  hours.  Certain  premonii- 
tory  phenomena  already  mentioned  usher  in  an  attack,  also  chills,  a  sense 
of  weight  in  the  bowels,  dull  pain  or  tenderness  over  the  region  of  the 
kidneys.  The  temperature  may  fall  below  the  normal.  The  urine  passed 
is  of  a  dark  or  red  colour,  resembling  porter  or  port  wine;  the  intensity 
of  coloration  varying  with  the  intensity  of  the  cold  which  produced  the 
attack.  It  is  turbid,  and  throws  down  an  abundant  sediment,  and  is 
highly  albuminous.  It  rapidly  recovers  (within  a  few  hours — twelve  to 
twenty-four)  its  normal  condition.  In  the  intervals  it  is  quite  normal. 
Spectroscopic  examination  shows  that  ImmogloUn  is  present;  while  Drs. 
Forrest  and  Finlaysqn's  examinations  indicate  the  presence  of  two  separate 
ingredients,  as  determined  by  spectrum  analysis. 

Treatment. — Improvement  has  taken  place  under  the  use  of  the  sac- 
charated  carbonate  of  iron  and  (juinine  in  full  doses. 


SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE — Syn.,  ISCHURIA  RENALIS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Uiina  Suppressa — Idem  valet,  Ischuria  Benalis;  French  Eq., 
Suppression  d' Urine;  German  Eq.,  Harnvelhaltung ;  Italian  Eq., 
Soppressione  deW  Orina — Syn.,  Iscuria  Eenale. 

Definition, — A  complete  or  partial  suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  Icidney, 
hy  which  the  quantity  of  twine  is  greatly  in  defect,  or  its  secretion  entirely  , 
suppressed.  \ 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — This  aff"ection  may  be  caused  by  disease  of  . 
the  kidney  itself,  or  it  may  be  secondary,  and  arise  from  disease  in  other  i 
parts  of  the  body.    Among  the  latter  are  injuries  of  the  head  or  spine,  ] 
an  attack  of  pneumonia,  when  the  patient  may  pass  only  a  few  ounces  of  j 
urine  in  twenty-foiir  hours,  or  of  hysteria,  when  it  is  often  suppressed  j 
for  several  days  together,  and  also  of  inflammation  or  irritation  of 
the  bladder.    It  may  depend  on  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  caused  by 
some  poison  acting  on  that  organ,  as  that  of  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  typhus,  , 
cholera,  or  by  cantharides  or  turpentine.    The  presence  of  a  calculus  in  the  j 
kidney  or  the  ureter  is  also  an  occasional  remote  cause.    AH  ages  are  j 
liable  to  this  aff"ection.    Children  from  teething  often  sufl"er  a  complete  j 
suppression,  or  only  pass  a  few  drops  of  fiery  urine  in  the  twenty-four  j 
hours,  and  that  at  several  hours'  interval.    In  the  adult  it  is  due  to  gravel 
or  stone;  and  in  the  aged  from  disease  of  the  brain,  or  cord,  or  Bright  s 
disease.    The  urine  passed  at  such  times  is  extremely  high-coloured,  stains, 
the  linen,  and  is  passed  with  great  pain,  the  child  crying  bitterly,  as  it 
scalds  the  surface  over  which  it  flows.    In  hysteria  the  urine  is  often 
suppressed  for  three  or  four  days.    A  case  in  which  no  urine  Avas  secreted 
for  nine  or  ten  days  is  given  by  Dr.  Laing,  and  yet  the  patient  did  welL 
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As  extreme  cases,  Dr.  Parr,  in  his  Medical  Dictionary,  mentions  a  patient 
who  made  no  water  for  twenty-two  weeks,  while  Dr.  Eichardson  speaks 
of  another  who  up  to  seventeen  years  of  age  had  never  passed  a  drop  of 
water  in  his  life.  In  this  case  the  ureters  must,  as  in  birds,  have  termi- 
nated in  the  large  intestine,  and  the  urine  have  been  passed  with  the 
faeces.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  that,  when 
suppression  of  urine  depends  on  any  acute  or  severe  disease,  the  patient 
seldom  survives  this  symptom  more  than  three  or  four  days.  It  is  often 
the  final  result  of  such  disease  as  cholera,  typhus,  scarlet  fever,  and  other 
blood  diseases.  It  is  certain  also  that  some  cases  are  feigned;  some 
women,  for  instance,  are  said  to  have  had  a  vicarious  discharge  of  urine 
from  the  stomach;  and  Nysten  gives  the  case  of  a  girl  who  vomited  urine, 
but  it  was  at  length  ascertained  she  first  swallowed  it.  Eayer  gives  a 
similar  case  of  a  woman  at  La  Chariti6,  who  had  an  abdominal  tumor, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  kidneys.  Many  persons 
saw  her  vomit  urine,  and  Guibourt  detected  it  chemically  in  the  matters 
thrown  up ;  but  it  was  found  that  she  had  first  drank  it,  though  for  what 
motive,  except  notoriety,  nobody  could  discover  (Dr.  Robert  Williams). 

Symptoms. — Among  the  symptoms  of  suppression  of  urine  is  an  urinous 
odour  of  the  perspiration  from  the  axilla  and  umbilicus.  There  may  be 
some  pain  in  the  back,  or  some  irritability  of  the  bladder;  the  patient 
becomes  anxious  and  restless,  till  at  last  the  brain  is  oppressed,  and  he 
may  die  comatose.  In  other  cases  there  is  nausea,  with  hiccough,  and  the 
body  exhales  an  urinous  odour.  When  the  suppression  is  less  complete, 
and  depends  on  an  affection  of  the  bladder,  the  local  sufferings  of  the 
patient,  the  forcing  of  the  bladder,  the  tenesmus,  and  the  general  irrita- 
tion of  the  sufferer  are  severe,  and  distressing  to  witness. 

Diagnosis. — Suppression  is  to  be  distinguished  from  mere  retention  of 
urine  in  the  bladder,  or  from  ischuria  vesicalis,  by  there  being  no  fulness  in 
the  vesical  region,  and  by  no  urine  flowing  when  the  catheter  is  passed. 

Prognosis. — Many  cases  recover  from  a  suppression  of  urine  of  not 
more  than  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours;  but,  except  in  hysteria,  few 
survive  if  the  disease  continues  a  longer  period. 

Treatment. — When  suppression  does  not  depend  on  any  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  and  is  primary,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a 
warm  bath,  and  be  purged  by  substances  that  act  on  the  kidney,  as  the 
neutral  salts.  Indeed,  if  the  case  be  slight,  purging  by  any  cathartic  is 
sufficient.  If  this  method  should  not  succeed,  IT^x.  to  xxx.  of  the  tinct. 
cantharides  should  be  tried  every  four  or  six  hours,  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  case.  Many  physicians  prefer  a  tonic  treatment,  as  the 
camphor  mixture  and  ether,  or  the  tinct.  ferri  muriatis,  ITl^  xxv.  to  1. 
Belladonna  is  a  useful  remedy,  and  so  also  is  digitalis  applied  as  a  fomen- 
tation of  the  fresh  leaves  over  the  abdomen ;  or  an  ounce  of  the  tincture 
may  be  added  to  a  warm  linseed  poultice,  or  the  dried  leaves  maybe  made 
into  a  poultice,  to  which  half  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  may  be  added.  It 
is  chiefly  in  cases  in  which  the  pulse  is  rapid  that  digitalis  is  suitable  ;  and 
the  urine  Aviil  not  begin  to  flow  till  the  digitalis  has  reduced  the  action  of 
the  heart  (J.  D.  Brown,  in  Medical  Times,  January  25,  1868).  In  the 
suppression  of  urine  attending  cholera,  Dr.  E.  Goodeve  recommends  the 
following : — 

I 
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R.  Tinct.  Digitalis,  n|_  v.  to  x.;  Spr.  JEtlier.  ni<.,  n|_xxx.;  Liq.  Ammon. 
Acel.,  TI1_  Ix.j  Aq.,fJ^i.;  misce.  Such  a  draught  may  be  taken  every  three 
or  four  hours.    (Reynold's  System  of  Medicine,  Vol.  I.,  p.  183.) 

The  treatment  of  symptomatic  anuria  resolves  itself  entirely  into  that 
treatment  which  will  remove  the  primary  disease. 


FLOATING  KIDNEY;    MOVABLE  KIDNEY. 

Definition. — A  floating  kidney  is  a  condition  in  which  the  kidney  has  a 
mesentery  or  fold  of  peritoneum  attaching  it  very  loosely  to  the  spine,  by  which  it 
can  be  moved  about  to  the  extent  of  the  length  of  its  mesentery.    A  movable  \ 
kidney  merely  slips  a  little  under  the  fingers. 

Pathology. — Causation. — It  is  much  more  common  in  women  than 
in  men,  and  more  common  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side ;  and  at 
ages  between  25  and  40 — i.e.,  the  child-bearing  period  of  women.  It 
may  be  due  to  the  concurrence  of  several  causes — (a.)  the  practice  of 
tight-lacing  (Cruveilhier)  ;  (b.)  child-bearing  with  tight-lacing  (Roberts); 
(c.)  congestion  and  tumefaction  during  the  menstrual  period  (BeCQUEt); 
(^d.)  rapid  emaciation  after  corpulence ;  (e.)  a  blow  or  violent  concussion 
of  the  trunk  (Fleming,  Roberts)  ;  (/.)  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
cases  have  been  women  who  have  borne  children.  With  regard  to  the 
greater  frequency  of  floating  right  kidney,  it  is  more  depressed  during 
deep  inspiration  than  the  left,  probably  from  its  relation  to  the  liver 
(Jenner). 

Symptoms. — The  patient  being  recumbent  palpation  discovers  a  swell- 
ing which  is  rounded,  smooth,  and  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  kidney. 
It  can  be  moved  in  various  directions,  the  movement  being  peculiarly 
slippery  in  character.  The  borders  can  be  easily  defined,  except  the  inner 
concave  edge,  which  is  obscure.  It  lies  more  or  less  diagonally  below  the 
costal  border,  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  tip  of  the  last  rib. 
It  is  most  movable  in  a  direction  upwards,  backwards,  and  outwards ;  or 
downwards  and  towards  the  middle  line.  The  swelling  descends  when 
the  upright  posture  is  assumed.  In  the  recumbent  posture  a  deep  inspira- 
tion will  sometimes  bring  the  floating  kidney  forwards,  so  that  it  can  be 
felt :  and  it  may  fall  to  the  right  or  left  according  to  the  inclination  of 
the  body.  When  both  kidneys  freely  float,  they  may  be  both  brought 
forward  together,  and  their  convex  margins  maintained  in  contact  in  the 
middle  line.  They  bear  manipulation  well.  Firm  pressure  causes  pain. 
A  dragging  uneasy  sense  of  weight  may  be  experienced  in  the  abdomen ; 
and  the  movements  of  the  floating  organ  may  be  felt  by  the  patieixt,  who 
(if  a  female)  may  believe  the  movements  to  be  those  of  a  child  (Dr. 
James  Sawyer). 

Diagnosis  is  of  this  importance,  that  it  enables  us  to  give  comforting 
assurances  to  patients,  removing  anxious  fears,  and  preventing  the  adop- 
tion of  useless,  perhaps  injurious  measures  of  treatment.  •  If  unaware  of 
the  probability  of  the  existence  of  floating  kidneys,  the  practitioner  may 
suppose  the  condition  to  result  from  various  other  causes,  and  so  submit 
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the  patient  to  an  injurious  course  of  treatment  (Sir  William  Jenner, 
Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Jan.,  1869). 

Prognosis. — The  condition  never  shortens  life. 

Treatment. — Wearing  a  tolerably  tight,  elastic  abdominal  bandage 
may  completely  remove  the  abnormal  condition,  and  will  at  least  relieve 
the  dragging  and  uneasy  sensations.  Constriction  of  the  thorax  at  the 
lower  part  by  stays  or  waistbands  must  be  avoided.  Constipation,  and 
the  consequent  straining,  as  invariably  aggravating  the  mischief,  must  be 
relieved.    Treatment  generally  must  be  of  a  tonic  nature  (Sawyer,  1.  c.) 


CYSTITIS  Syn.,  CATARRH  OF  THE  BLADDER;   VESICAL  CATARRH. 

Latin  Eq.,  Cijslitis — Idem  valet,  Catarrhus  Vesicce  ;  French  Eq.,  Cystite — 
Syn.,  Caiarrhe  de  la  Fessie  ;  Gerbian  Eq.,  Blasenentziindung ;  Italian 
Eq.,  CisiUide — Syn.,  Catarro  della  Vescica. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  urinary  bladder. 

Pathology, — (a.)  Causation. — (1.)  The  direct  irritation  of  calculi  or  of 
morbid  growths,  or  of  conditions  of  the  urine  arising  from  the  abuse  of 
alcoholic  or  terebinthine  fluids — gin,  beer,  and  spirits,  also  the  use  of 
;    cantharides;  the  irritation  also  of  ammoniacal  urine,  as  in  cases  of 
}    paralysis  of  the  bladder,  in  consequence  of  spinal  disease  or  injury.  (2.) 
\    Extension  of  inflammation  by  continuity,  as  from  gonorrhoea.  (3.) 

Exposure  to  cold  and  wet, 
\       (h.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  is  liable  to 
I    the  diffuse,  the  serous,  the  adhesive,  the  suppurative,  and  the  ulcerative  forms  of 
i    inflammation ;  and  these  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.    The  inflamma- 
*    tion  may  extend  over  the  whole  cavity,  or  be  limited  to  a  portion. 

The  part  most  frequently  inflamed  is  that  near  and  around  the  neck. 
|:  The  inner  membrane  of  the  bladder  in  the  dead  body  hardly  shows  any 
\   vessels  which  are  large  enough  to  carry  red  blood  in  its  natural  state ; 
j   but  when  diffusely  inflamed,  it  is  crowded  with  a  prodigious  number  of 
r  extremely  fine  blood-vessels,  and  among  them  may  be  seen  small  spots  of 
\  extravasated  blood.     This  state  has  many  degrees,  and  the  colour  is 
j;  usually  of  a  venous  red,  while,  in  addition  to  this,  the  coats  of  the  bladder 
I  generally  are  thickened.    It  may  terminate  by  resolution,  or  it  may  pass 
into  serous  inflammation,  or  catarrh  of  the  bladder.     The  mucus  then 
secreted  is  at  first  small  in  quantity  and  extremely  fluid,  but  is  deposited  as 
i!  the  urine  cools.    At  a  further  stage  of  the  disease  it  becomes  abundant 
j  and  thickens,  surpassing  the  urine  in  quantity,  which  now  resembles  thick 
i  gruel,  and  is  often  mixed  with  blood  or  gravel,  or  both.    The  internal  sur- 
face  of  the  bladder  has  been  seen  coated  with  lymph  more  than  a  line  in 
thickness,  and  similar  to  the  false  membrane  of  croup  (Andral).  Lymph 
j  thus  effused  may  become  organised ;  and  in  this  manner  calculi  have  be- 
!  come  encysted,  and  so  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sound,  Inflamma- 
1  tion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  may  terminate  in  suppuration, 
I;  and  pus  to  a  considerable  amount  may  then  be  passed.  Occasionally, 
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instead  of  suppuration  taking  place  at  its  free  surface,  an  abscess  forms  : 
in  either  case  ulceration  may  take  place,  sometimes  superficially,  and  some- 
times so  burrowing  as  to  perforate  the  bladder,  and  form  a  communication 
between  it  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  as  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the 
rectum,  or  the  vagina.  When  the  communication  is  formed  with  the 
general  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  urine  escapes  into  it,  and  produces 
general  peritoneal  inflammation. 

The  bladder  is  also  liable  to  chronic  inflammation,  sometimes  retaining 
its  normal  colour,  and  at  other  times  being  grey,  brown,  or  black.  It  may 
then  acquire  a  double  or  even  triple  thickness  (hypertrophy  of  the  mucous 
coat).  One  of  the  most  ordinary  changes  is  hypertrophy  of  its  muscular 
coat.  In  a  natural  state  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder,  when 
moderately  distended,  consists  of  thin  layers  of  fibres  running  in  different 
directions,  and  probably  less  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It 
may  be  found,  however,  in  some  cases  half  an  inch  thick,  owing  to  its 
eff'orts  to  overcome  some  resistance,  as  an  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  or 
tlie  presence  of  a  calculus  or  of  a  stricture  in  the  urethra  to  the  passage  of 
the  urine.  These  eff'orts  of  the  bladder  to  evacuate  its  contents  have  led 
to  the  mucous  membrane  being  protruded  through  the  intermuscular 
spaces,  forming  a  pouch  or  hernial  sac,  in  which  a  small  calculus  has  been 
imbedded ;  but  this  form  of  lesion  is  extremely  rare. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  ureter  may  participate  in  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bladder,  and  is  liable  to  the  diffuse,  to  the  adhesive,  to  the 
ulcerative,  and  to  the  suppurative  inflammations,  and  these  also  may  be 
acute  or  chronic.  The  ureter  is  occasionally  found  highly  vascular,  and  of 
venous  colour  after  the  passage  of  a  calculus.  There  are  repeated  in- 
stances of  adhesive  inflammation  of  this  canal.  Andral  quotes  a  case  in 
which  all  the  internal  surface  of  the  ureter  was  covered  with  a  layer  of 
lymph  similar  to  the  membrane  in  croup ;  and  in  some  rare  instances  the 
ureter  has  been  found  obliterated  or  transformed  into  a  fibrous  cord. 
There  are  other  well-marked  effects  of  adhesive  inflammation  of  the  ureter, 
as  when  the  delicate  coats  of  this  canal  are  increased,  as  in  cases  of  severe 
chronic  disease,  to  four  to  six  lines  in  thickness.  Suppurative  inflamma- 
tion also  sometimes  takes  place  in  the  ureter,  and  without  breach  of 
surface. 

The  Symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  bladder  are  pain  felt  in  the 
perinseum  and  above  the  pubes,  accompanied  with  a  fulness  or  swelhng, 
frequent  attempts  to  make  water,  which  is  evacuated  in  small  quantities 
and  with  great  pain ;  or  there  is  a  total  retention  of  urine,  with  a  strong 
desire  to  void  it.  The  rectum  is  affected,  from  its  connection  with  the 
bladder,  with  tenesmus,  and  there  may  be  nausea  or  vomiting.  In  some 
cases  these  symptoms  are  accompanied  with  much  constitutional  irritation 
and  by  delirium.  AVhen  pus  is  formed,  it  is  mixed  in  the  urine  evacuated. 
The  slighter  form  of  the  disease  is  characterised  by  milder  symptoms, 
which  consist  principally  of  local  pain  and  irritation,  and  by  the  urine 
being  loaded  with  mucus,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  mixed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  sandy  precipitates,  either  of  the  phosphates,  of 
the  urates,  or  of  both.  The  symptoms  vary  only  in  degree.  The  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  and  of  other  diseases  of  the  ureter  are  jn-obably  the 
same  as  those  of  the  similar  diseases  of  the  bladder,  except,  perhaps,  that 
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the  pain  is  more  strictly  lumbar ;  and  when  these  canals  are  greatly  en- 
larged, it  is  possible  they  may  be  felt  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 

Diagnosis. — When  the  kidneys  and  ureters  are  diseased,  the  bladder 
very  constantly  sympathises  with  those  diseases ;  and  the  affections  of  the 
bladder  being  much  more  painful  than  those  of  the  ureters  and  pelvis 
of  the  kidneys,  the  sympathetic  affection  of  the  bladder  may  be 
mistaken  for  the  primary  disease.  Morgagni  first  pointed  out  this 
fact,  and  he  gives  a  case  in  which,  from  these  sympathetic  pains,  it 
was  believed  that  the  patient  laboured  under  disease  of  the  bladder ;  yet 
after  death  the  bladder  was  found  perfectly  healthy,  while  the  kidneys 
were  extensively  diseased  and  filled  with  large  calculi.  Lowdell  and  also 
Howship  give  similar  instances  of  the  kidneys  being  diseased,  when  the 
symptoms  of  the  bladder  were  so  prominent  as  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
primary  disease. 

Prognosis. — The  result  of  the  acute  forms  of  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  or  ureter  is  generally  favourable.  The  chronic  forms  of  cystitis 
are  more  formidable,  and  often  ultimately  cause  the  death  of  the  patient. 
As  a  rule  cystitis  is  a  disease  of  long  duration. 

Treatment. — The  causes  must,  if  possible,  be  removed.  Purging,  to- 
gether with  opiates,  diluents,  and  the  icarm  hath,  are  the  best  means  of 
curing  the  acute  affections.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  and 
especially  catarrh,  is  very  difficult  of  cure,  and  often  our  best  directed 
efforts  are  unsuccessful.  Opium  is  the  remedy  of  the  greatest  value, 
especially  aided  by  hot  hip-baths,  hot  fomentations  over  the  abdomen,  and 
linseed-meal  poultices,  with  or  without  mustard  or  turpentine,  over  the 
hypogastric  region.  Suppositories  of  morphia  are  of  great  use,  containing 
half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  opium ;  but  if  the  pain  be  very  great,  much 
larger  doses  may  be  given — as  much  as  two  to  four  grains  of  opium,  with 
ten  to  fifteen  grains  of  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  in  a  suppository,  at  the 
hour  of  sleep.  Alkaline  and  demulcent  drinks  should  be  at  the  same  time 
given.  The  state  of  the  urine  is  one  of  the  surest  guides  in  our  attempts 
to  cure  the  patient.  If  the  urine  be  acid,  the  best  medicines  are  the 
neutral  salts  or  the  pure  alkalies,  with  opiates ;  while,  if  the  urine  be 
alkaline,  or  greatly  loaded  with  mucus,  the  mineral  acids  are  of  the  most 
'service,  combined  with  an  opiate.  Thus  the  infusio  rosce  c.  acidi  sulph. 
dilut.  TTLij.  to  v.,  c.  magnesice  sulpihatis,  q].,  c.  tinct  opii,  ni,iij.  to  v.,  every 
sixth  hour,  is  one  of  our  best  and  most  useful  remedies.  Tonics  often 
succeed  when  other  remedies  fail,  and  of  these  salicine  is  one  of  the  best. 
It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten  grains  every  six  hours.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  best  tonic 
remedy,  some  preferring  uva  ursi,  others  pareira,  others  the  tmpentines,  as 
the  Canadian  balsam,  and  others  again  the  infvsio  diosma;.  In  chronic 
catarrh,  when  the  discharge  is  copious,  the  decoction  of  iiva  ursi,  in  doses 
of  not  less  than  half  a  pint  daily,  is  very  soothing.  It  is  of  most  advantage 
in  cases  of  irritability  rather  than  of  inflammation,  prescribed  in  large 
doses,  from  one  to  two  drachms  of  the  extract  daily,  or  from  eight  to 
sixteen  ounces  of  the  infusion  as  a  drink,  made  as  follows  : — 

R.  Fol.  uvce  ursi,  31.;  Aq.  Fervid.,  f  gxviii.  Macerate  for  two  hours, 
and  boil  down  to  16  ounces,  and  strain  (Sir  Benjamin  Brodie). 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

DISEASES  OF  DUCTLESS  GLANDS. 

Section  I. — Diseases  of  the  Thyroid  Gland. 

GOITRE. 

Latin  Eq.,  Bronchocele;  French  Eq.,  GoUre;  German  Eq.,  Krojif—Syn., 
Struma;  Italian  Eq.,  Gozzo. 

Definition. — An  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  hy  some  regarded  as 
specific,  and  induced  hy  the  persistent  use  of  tcater  which  has  ])ercolated  through 
magnesian  limestone  rocks,  or  strata  containing  the  soluble  salts  of  lime  in 
solution;  or  it  is  regarded  as  a  circidatory  disease,  the  twofold  Hood  and  nerve 
supply  of  the  thyroid  gland  being  favourable  to  its  enlargement  tinder  conditions 
of  excessive  and  constant  muscular  exertion. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — The  prevalence  of  the  disease  has  hitherto 
been  believed  to  be  limited  to  certain  districts  of  peculiar  geological  for- 
mation. Wherever  it  prevails  popular  opinion  has  regaided  the  water 
used  for  drinking  as  being  in  some  way  connected  with  its  cause.  Alike 
in  England  and  in  Oude,  where  goitre  prevails,  the  people  are  convinced 
that  water  in  some  way  is  its  cause.  Snow-neater  from  the  summits  of 
lofty  mountains  was  at  one  time  believed  to  contain  the  poisonous  mate- 
rial which  established  goitre  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys.  The 
people  of  almost  all  the  valleys  of  Switzerland  drink  snow-water,  or  the 
water  of  the  glaciers;  but  goitre  abounds  in  some  of  the  valleys  only;  and  j 
in  Greenland  and  Lapland,  where  snow-water  is  commonly  used,  goitre  is  I 
unknown.  The  disease  also  exists  in  countries  in  which  snow  is  never  I 
seen,  as  in  Sumatra;  and  in  places  where  snow  never  lies  sufficiently  long 
to  be  used  as  a  drink,  as  in  Derbyshire.  It  prevails  also  in  places  where 
pump-water,  rather  than  surface-icater,  is  used.  At  Nottingham,  where 
this  disease  prevails  in  England,  the  people  refer  it  to  the  hardness  of 
the  water — i.e.,  to  its  impregnation  with  calcareous  salts,  sidphate  or  car- 
bonate of  lime;  and  it  has  been  affirmed  that  the  presence  of  magnesian 
limestone  always  implies  the  endemic  co-existence  of  the  disease  (Inglis). 
In  Captain  Franklin's  expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea,  goitre  was  found  to  be 
prevalent  at  Edmonton,  where  the  soil  is  calcareous,  and  contains  nume- 
rous fragments  of  magnesian  limestone.  Those  only  sufiered  who  drank 
from  the  water  of  the  river  (the  Saskatchawan).  In  its  worst  form  it  is 
confined  to  the  half-bred  women  and  children  who  make  use  of  the  river- 
water.  The  men,  who  are  often  from  home  journeying  through  the 
valleys,  drink  the  melted  snow,  and  are  less  affected ;  and,  should  incipient 
symptoms  of  the  disease  come  on  in  winter  (when  they  live  at  home  and 
use  the  water  of  the  river),  the  annual  summer  voyage  to  the  sea-coast 
generally  effects  a  cure.    The  natives  who  use  snoic-tcaier  only,  and  drink 
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from  the  rivulets  which  flow  through  the  plains  in  summer,  are  exempt 
from  the  disease;  but  the  residence  of  a  single  year  at  Edmonton,  if  the 
river-water  of  the  Saskatchawan  is  used,  is  sufficient  to  render  a  whole 
family  the  subjects  of  goitre  (Eichardson).  The  disease  has  been  known 
to  occur  and  to  affect  a  family  in  a  very  short  time,  who,  being  free  from 
the  disease  while  using  the  surface-tcaier,  had  a  well  dug,  and  obtained 
their  water  by  tapping  a  limestone  rock.  After  drinking  from  this  well, 
the  disease  appeared  among  them.  There  are  some  waters  in  a  goitrous 
district  in  Switzerland,  issuing  from  the  hollows  of  certain  rocks,  and 
trickling  along  crevices  in  the  mountains,  the  drinking  of  which  will  pro- 
duce goitre,  or  augment  goitrous  swellings,  in  eight  or  ten  days,  while  the 
inhabitants  who  avoid  these  waters  are  free  from  the  disease  (^Bally, 
Watson).  The  use  of  the  hard  pump-water  in  the  lower  streets  of 
Geneva  brings  on  goitre  very  speedily  (Dr.  Coindet).  At  Cluses,  on  the 
Arne,  numerous  cretins  and  goitrous  persons  are  seen  in  the  streets ;  while 
lofty  cliffs  of  mountain  limestone  tower  over  the  town,  and  through  the 
crevices  of  these  cliffs  copious  streams  of  water  flow.  In  Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire,  Nottingham,  Hants,  and  Sussex,  Avhere  the  disease  prevails  in 
England,  there  is  a  ridge  of  magnesian  limestone  running  from  north  to 
south  through  the  centre  of  the  district.  All  along  that  line  goitre  pre- 
vails to  its  greatest  extent;  and,  diverging  to  either  side,  the  disease  is 
found  to  diminish  (Inglis,  Treatise  on  English  Bronclioceh).  Goitre  has 
been  found  to  prevail  in  one  great  section  of  the  province  of  Kemaon,  in 
India,  south  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  and  to  be  almost  entirely 
absent  from  another  section  of  that  district.  Both  of  them  agree  in  their 
external  aspect,  altitude,  and  climatology,  but  differ  so  remarkably  in  their 
geological  formation  that  an  examination  of  the  rocks  of  the  district  into 
the  villages  where  the  disease  abounded,  or  did  not  abound,  enabled  one 
to  predict  whether  the  inhabitants  were  affected  with  goitre  or  not.  No 
instance  occurred,  in  a  district  extending  over  1,000  square  miles,  in 
which  goitre  prevailed  to  any  extent  where  the  villages  were  not  situated 
on  or  close  to  limestone  rocks  (M'Clelland).  Dr.  M'Clelland  visited  126 
villages  scattered  promiscuously  over  an  area  of  upwards  of  1,000  miles, 
with  the  following  results: — (1.)  Five  of  these  villages  were  built  upon 
hornblende  and  mica  slate,  or  on  siliceous  sandstone,  or  on  green  sand- 
stone. They  contained  290  inhabitants,  not  one  of  whom  was  a  cretin  or 
was  affected  with  goitre.  (2.)  Seventy-one  of  the  villages  in  the  same 
district  were  built  upon  clay-slate.  These  contained  3,957  inhabitants; 
and  among  them  there  were  twenty-two  persons  with  goitre,  or  one  in  two 
hundred  of  the  population.  There  was  not  a  single  cretin.  (3.)  Thirty- 
five  of  the  villages,  having  a  population  of  1,160,  were  built  upon  Alpine 
limestone;  and  in  them  390  persons,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the 
inhabitants,  had  goitre,  while  thirty-four  of  them  were  cretins,  or  about 
one  person  in  every  thirty-five. 

Lastly,  goitre  is  extremely  frequent  at  Secrora,  near  Lucknow,  and  in 
all  that  district  of  Oude  which  stretches  towards  Nepaul  and  the  Goruck- 
pore  district  beyond  the  Gogra.  In  the  jungles  of  the  Teraie,  at  the  base 
of  the  Nepaul  Hills,  the  disease  is  very  frequent;  and  in  Nepaul  itself, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cis  and  IVaws-Himalayan  regions,  it  is  con- 
stantly met  with  (Bramley,  Greenhow;  Indian  Annals  for  1857  and 
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1859).  All  along  the  line  of  the  Teraie,  on  to  Goruckpore,  goitre  is  so 
prevalent  that  one  in  ten  persons  is  afflicted  with  the  disfigurement.  The 
kingdom  of  Oude  is  geologically  made  up  of  the  diluvial  detritus  of  the 
Himalayan  chain,  which  abounds  in  limestone ;  and  the  soil  of  the  district 
contains  abundance  of  lime,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  waters  that  percolate 
through  it  from  the  rivers  and  from  the  rains  and  floods.  The  lime  thus 
taken  up  and  held  in  solution  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  frequently  found 
deposited  round  nuclear  fragments  of  flints  or  stones,  and  is  then  known 
by  the  name  of  "kunker;"  so  that  Avherever  "kunker"  abounds,  there 
soluble  salts  of  lime,  sihca,  alumina,  and  sometimes  magnesia  and  protoxide 
of  iron,  will  be  found  (Sleeman,  O'Shaughnessy,  Greenhow).  Goitre 
in  Oude  aff'ects  animals  as  well  as  man.  At  Hissawpore  (a  village  about 
twelve  miles  distant  from  Secrora,  on  the  Surjoo  River)  dogs,  cats,  and 
other  animals  are  aff'ected  with  it  (Greenhow).  Mr.  Bramley  noticed 
the  same  fact  in  Nepaul. 

An  outbreak  of  acute  goitre  occurred,  in  1860,  in  the  garrison  of  Briangon 
(Hautes  Alpes).  The  mean  strength  of  the  garrison  during  the  year  was 
forty-eight  officers  and  954  men;  and  from  this  force  fifty-three  cases  of 
acute  goitre  (fifty-one  soldiers  and  two  enfants  de  troupe)  were  admitted  in 
the  year,  and  in  the  first  three  months  of  1861.  One  case  occurred  in  as 
short  a  time  as  eight  days  after  arrival  at  Brian9on,  and  one  after  sixteen 
months'  stay;  but  the  majority  (thirty-nine)  occurred  after  from  eight  to  eleven 
months'  sojourn.  The  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  gland  was  remarkable. 
In  some  very  predisposed  subjects  eight  days  sufficed  to  show  a  large 
increase;  and  the  form  of  the  tumor  was  most  frequently  bilateral.  The 
sanguine -lymphatic  temperaments  and  robust  constitutions  were  those  most 
attacked.  There  was  no  obvious  hereditary  tendency;  but  several  of  the 
men  came  from  departments  where  goitre  is  more  or  less  prevalent.  The 
men  who  came  from  maritime  places,  and  who  were  placed  at  Briancon 
under  quite  unusual  conditions  (4,285  feet  above  the  sea-level),  suffered  most. 
M.  Colin,  who  records  the  outbreak,  does  not  say  a  word  about  the  com- 
position of  the  water;  but  the  position  of  Brian9on  renders  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  Avater  of  the  place  is  charged  with  lime  and  magnesian 
salts  (Parkes,  in  Army  Med.  De2iartment  Sanitary  Report  for  1860,  p. 
385). 

The  disease  is  known  to  prevail  at  the  base  of  lofty  mountains  in  many 
parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  endemic  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  where  it  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  cretinism — a  sort  of  idiocy  associated  Avith  atrophy 
of  the  brain  and  deformity  of  the  body.  It  is  also  endemic  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines.  It  is  common  in  Derljyshire,  where  it  is  called  "Derby- 
shire Neck."  It  is  met  with  in  some  flat  situations  in  Norfolk,  and  in  one 
village  about  five  miles  from  Cambridge  it  is  extremely  common  (Watson). 
In  South  America  goitre  is  m.et  with  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  course 
of  the  Magdalen  Eiver,  and  in  the  flat  high  country  of  Bogota,  6,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  stream  (Humboldt).  It  is  also  common  at  the  base 
of  the  South  American  Andes.  In  North  America  many  cases  occur  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  Virginia.  It  is  prevalent  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  Pennsylvania,  Ncav  York,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont 
(Dunglison).  In  India  it  prevails  in  Oude,  and  along  the  line  of  the 
Himalayan  range.    It  seems  to  be  more  common  in  females  than  in  males, 
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and  is  rarely  seen  before  the  age  of  puberty;  but  in  districts  where  the 
disease  abounds,  it  is  on  record  that  children  are  sometimes  born  goitrous 
of  goitrous  parents  (Godellb,  Watson).  The  evidence  of  hereditary 
transmission,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  appears  to  be  doubtful;  but 
predisposition  may  exist  in  some  rather  than  in  others,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease. 

From  such  evidence  it  has  been  concluded,  that  in  association  with 
lime  and  magnesia  in  geological  formation,  premature  and  abnormal 
ossification  and  thickening  of  the  base  of  the  cranium  takes  place  from  the 
unusual  quantities  of  lime  taken  into  the  system  by  the  water,  tending  to 
diminish  the  size  of  the  foramina  for  blood-vessels  (Kolliker,  Virchow). 
Almost  all  writers  who  have  written  on  the  subject  agree  that,  in  some 
way  or  other,  the  condition  of  the  water  has  to  do  with  the  production  of 
goitre.  Eemarkable  instances  are  known  wherein  the  exchange  of  well 
for  rain-water  for  drinking  purposes,  has  been  followed  by  the  best  effects, 
and  even  by  the  disappearance  of  goitrous  tumors.  In  Oude,  where  the 
water  of  wells  believed  to  be  injurious,  in  consequence  of  their  excessive 
impregnation  with  lime,  has  been  given  up,  and  other  water  used  instead 
for  drinking,  great  benefit  has  been  felt,  and  goitres  have  decreased  in  size, 
even  though  the  subjects  of  them  have  continued  living  in  the  same 
village  as  before  (Greenhow).  Certain  wells  were  known  to  be  deleteri- 
ous, and  the  natives  of  the  villages  avoided  them  accordingly,  having  learned 
to  do  so  from  experience.  The  water  of  the  wells  most  shunned  by  the 
natives  were  tested,  and  found  to  contain  a  great  excess  of  lime ;  and 
Dr.  Greenhow  concludes,  from  his  own  investigations  in  connection  with 
others,  that  the  use  of  drinking-water  containing  lime  is  the  main  cause  of 
goitre.    How  it  acts  on  the  system  is  as  yet  unknown. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  want  of  chemical  analysis  in  support  of 
the  hypothesis  that  there  is  no  relation  between  the  hardness  of  water 
and  goitre.  Prompted  by  this  remark  01  Parkes  in  his  Manual  of 
Hygiene  (which  has  so  greatly  stimulated  original  research),  Dr.  J.  B. 
Wilson,  of  the  Army  Medical  Department,  has  carried  out  some  inde- 
pendent inquiries  into  the  causes  of  goitre  at  Bhagsoo,  Dhurmsala,  a  hill 
station  of  the  Punjaub  for  British  troops  (Indian  Annals  of  Med.  Science, 
No.  XXXII.)  The  whole  district  is  hilly,  and  is  about  6,100  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Through  the  sandstone  hills,  chiefly  formed  of  rich 
red  clay  overlaid  with  vegetable  mould,  numerous  extensive  veins  of 
limestone  run  and  seams  of  fine  slate.  Amongst  the  native  inhabitants  of 
this  district  goitre  prevails.  Dr.  Wilson  analysed  specimens  of  the  drink- 
ing water  obtained  from  this  district  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles.  It 
■was  more  than  usually  pure,  and  did  not  contain  either  lime,  magnesia, 
nor  iron.  Three  specimens  only  indicated  a  small  amount  of  lime. 
Hence  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  people  to  drink  hard  water  before 
they  can  become  affected  with  ordinary  goitre.  The  disease  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  composition  of  the  water.  An  excess  of  the  disease 
occurs  amongst  those  whose  daily  duties  are  most  laborious.  Of  the 
subjects  of  goitre,  52  per  cent,  were  labourers  whose  duties  were  to  carry 
heavy  loads  strung  upon  the  shoulders  and  back,  or  to  carry  for  long 
distances  in  a  dooly  European  passengers ;  or  to  be  employed  in  carrying  and 
cutting  stones,  building  walls,  and  cultivating  land.  The  attidude  which 
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the  labourer  assumes  is  peculiar.  He  is  rarely  seen  in  the  erect  posture, 
unless  conveying  loads.  In  42  per  cent,  of  the  cases  it  appears  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty,  the  time  of  life  when  labour  is  most  actively 
pursued,  and  when  the  constitution  receives  the  new  impulse  and  modi- 
fications of  puberty.  Next  in  order  of  susceptibility  to  the  disease 
is  the  period  of  infancy  and  childhood.  In  a  registration  of  the 
cases  according  to  age,  Dr.  Wilson  found  invariably  a  marked  excess  in 
the  frequency  of  arterial  pulsation ;  and  that  the  subjects  of  goitre  were 
liable  to  cardiac  palpitation.  In  all  acounts  of  this  disease  its  frequency 
seems  to  be  universal  in  hilly  and  mountainous  districts.  The  complex 
trophic  functions  of  the  thyroid  gland,  as  shown  by  its  twofold  blood  and 
nerve  supply,  must  be  regarded  as  an  agent  which  regulates  intracranial 
circulation  (see  page  50,  ante) — an  agency  which  becomes  apparent  when 
under  excessive  muscular  exertion  the  veins  of  the  neck  are  compressed, 
and  the  thyroid  gland  becomes  swollen  by  the  strong  influx  of  arterial 
blood  (Guyon).  The  late  Professor  Laycock  was  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  the  clinical  relation  of  these  facts  to  goitre  and  cretinism  {Mind  and 
Brain,  2nd  Ed.,  p.  476);  and  now  Dr.  Wilson's  observations  strongly 
confirm  the  theory  that  ordinary  goitre  (like  the  exophthalmic  variety) 
is  entirely  a  circulatory  disease ;  that  its  tendency  to  occur  is  encouraged 
and  may  be  induced  by  conditions  of  the  constitution  in  a  reduced  state 
favourable  to  the  disease — namely,  (1.)  Active  and  laborious  occupation 
in  constrained  positions.  (2.)  Violent  exercise  in  its  efi'ects  upon  the 
heart  and  larger  blood-vessels  in  their  relation  to  the  thyroid  gland.  (3.) 
Its  remarkably  large  supply  of  blood,  its  dense  capillary  structure,  and  con- 
sequent ready  liabilities  to  enlargement  from  dilatation  of  its  vessels  under 
violent  and  prolonged  exercise.  (4.)  The  efi'ects  of  elevation  above  the 
sea  level  upon  the  circulatory  functions  seem  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  goitre;  and  the  frequent  accession  of  palpitation,  giddiness, 
frequent  bleedings  at  the  nose,  increase  of  frequency  of  the  pulse,  are 
all  symptoms  which  point  to  disturbance  of  the  circulatory  system  favour- 
able to  the  development  of  goitre.  (5.)  The  prevalence  of  this  disease 
recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  prison,  may  have  arisen  not  from  the 
water,  but  from  excessive  exercise  at  the  tread-mill,  or  some  other 
violent  labour,  whilst  the  inmates  were  on  prison  rations  (Dr.  J.  B. 
Wilson). 

(h.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  characters  of  the  swelling  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  associated  with  goitre,  appear  to  be  different  at  diff"erent  stages.  At 
first  the  tumor  is  soft,  but  it  gradually  acquires  a  firm  and  even  a  cartila- 
ginous consistence.  In  the  soft  condition  the  cell-elements  of  the  gland 
secrete  a  thick,  ropy,  viscid,  gelatinous  fluid;  but  when  the  consistence  in- 
creases, the  hypertrophy  of  the  cell-elements  is  generally  more  obvious  than 
the  fluid  secretion.  Its  blood-vessels  are  increased  in  size  and  number, 
and  ultimately  cysts  become  developed,  in  which  the  glairy  fluid  abounds. 
In  more  advanced  cases,  osseous,  or  at  least  calcareous,  deposits  occur,  and 
occasionally  the  whole  gland  is  transformed  into  a  osseous-like  capsule, 
filled  with  matter  of  various  kinds,  which  has  been  likened  to  jelly,  suet, 
and  honey.  Sometimes  the  gland  preserves  its  original  lobulated  form,  its 
relative  proportions  being  maintained ;  at  other  times  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion of  parts  or  lobules.    The  right  lobe  is  more  often  enlarged  than  the 
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left  (Alibert,  Eickwood,  Greenhow).  Solid  aggregations  of  calcareous 
particles  have  been  found  in  the  goitrous  gland  (Ceely).  The  tumor, 
originally  of  a  simple  nature,  is  liable  to  enlargement  of  its  arteries,  to 
expansion  of  its  cells,  or  the  formation  of  cysts  on  its  surface  and  in  its 
interior,  or  to  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  its  component  tissues.  Such 
ulceration  is  apt  to  assume  a  malignant  scirrhus-like  appearance. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are — (1.)  To  remove  from  the  district 
where  the  disease  prevails;  (2.)  improvement  of  the  water  used  as  drink; 
(3.)  elimination  of  the  goitrous  poison,  or  change  of  constitution.  As 
■with  the  poison  of  mercury  and  of  had,  so  with  goitre,  iodide  of  potassium 
has  a  wonderful  eff'ect  in  subduing  the  swelling,  and  probably  in  elimin- 
ating the  poison  which  produces  goitre,  whatever  that  may  be.    Iodine  has 
thus  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  almost  a  specific  against  goitre 
(CoiNDET,  Straub,  Gairdner,  Manson,  Lugol).    In  robust  subjects  it 
has  been  advised  that  the  administration  of  iodine  should  be  preceded  by 
general  blood-letting,  on  the  principle  that  the  abstraction  of  blood  favours 
absorption ;  but  this  should  not  be  done  unless  the  iodine  does  not  seem 
to  be  producing  any  effect;  and  whatever  may  be  the  preparation  of  iodine 
employed,  it  must  be  persevered  in  for  a  length  of  time,  and  the  dose 
gradually  increased  (Dunglison).    The  best  form  of  administration  is 
that  in  which  the  iodine  is  mixed  with  and  dissolved  by  iodide  of  potassium. 
{  It  is  then  held  in  solution,  and  is  sometimes  known  as  LugoVs  solution.  It 
is  made  by  dissolving  one  part  of  iodine  (five  grains)  with  two  parts  of  iodide 
\  of  potassium  (ten  grains),  and  adding  water  (to  the  extent  of  one  pint).  It 
i  contains  one  grain  of  iodine  in  four  ounces  of  the  solution.    The  treatment 
1  ought  not  to  commence  with  a  larger  dose  than  one  drachm  three  times  a 
I  day.   Small  unirritating  or  alterative  doses  are  the  most  efiicient,  and  they 
i  may  be  gradually  increased  when  necessary.    The  remedy  may  also  be 
I  employed  externally,  in  the  form  of  a  liniment  or  ointment — the  unguenium 
1  iodum  compositum,  of  which  a  small  portion  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  swell- 
ing night  and  morning.    In  some  parts  of  India  the  application  of  an 
I  ointment  of  the  biniodide  of  mercury  has  been  found  efficacious.    The  oint- 
ment  is  prepared  by  adding  finely-powdered  biniodide  of  mercury  to  melted 
,  lard  or  mutton  suet  or  vasaline  (in  the  proportion  of  15  grs.  of  biniodide  of 
'  mercury  to  1  ounce  of  lard.  See  p.  819,  ante).  This  ointment  is  then  applied 
jto  the  goitre  about  an  hour  after  sunrise,  and  is  rubbed  in,  by  means  of 
j  an  ivory  spatula,  for  about  ten  minutes — the  patient  sitting  with  his  goitre 
[held  well  up  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  as  long  as  he  can  bear  the  exposure.  The 
lointment  may  produce  a  blistering  effect,  although  no  vesicles  appear  on 
jthe  skin;  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  it  shoidd  be  gently  rubbed  in  again, 
and  the  patient  sent  home,  with  orders  not  to  touch  it  with  his  hands,  but 
jto  aUow  the  ointment  to  be  gradually  absorbed.    A  second  application  is 
|ometimes  necessary  in  very  bad  cases.    In  1855  no  less  than  500  or  600 
persons  were  sometimes  treated  in  a  single  day ;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
I'lltogether  about  60,000  patients  have  been  so  treated;  so  that  the  cases 
a  the  district  are  now  far  less  numerous  than  formerly,  and  the  disorder 
i  thus  being  extinguished  (MouAX,  in  Indian  Annals  ior  April,  1857). 
Alien  medical  treatment  fails,  surgeons  have  attempted  to  give  relief  by 
ae  of  three  operations  ;  but  so  long  as  the  disease  does  not  interfere  with 
ly  of  the  important  functions  of  the  body,  nor  produce  serious  discomfort, 
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surgical  interference  is  not  warrantable.  These  operations  are, — (1.)  The 
introduction  of  setons  through  the  tissue  of  the  diseased  gland — an  opera- 
tion which  has  been  successful.  A  thin  double  wire  is  to  be  passed  through 
the  gland,  and  left  there  for  a  week  (Quadri,  Tanner,  James).  (2.) 
Tying  the  thyroid  arteries  which  supply  the  goitre  with  blood,  and  so 
starving  the  tumor,  has  been  attended  with  varied  success  (CoATES, 
Brodie,  Earle,  Wickham).  These  means  having  failed,  (3.)  the  gland 
has  been  extirpated — an  operation  which  few  surgeons  wovdd  now  think 
of  undertaking. 

Regarding  these  surgical  interferences  for  the  radical  cure  of  goitre,  Sir 
Thomas  Watson  observes,  that  "there  is  not  one  of  which  the  average 
results  have  been  sufficiently  prosperous  to  warrant  its  repetition,  except 
in  cases  where  life  is  put  in  jeopardy,  or  made  miserable  by  the  swelling; 
and  where  other  methods,  and  particularly  the  treatment  by  iodine,  have 
been  tried  and  have  failed"  {Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  Vol.  L,  p.  795). 
He  makes,  however,  an  exception  in  favour  of  puncturing  any  cell  or  cyst 
containing  fluid,  which  sometimes  makes  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
tumor.  Such  cysts  may  be  punctured  without  much  risk,  and  with  great 
relief  to  the  patient. 


EXOPHTHALMIC  BRONCHOCELE. 

Latin  Eq.,  Bronchocele  ExopUhalmica  ;  French  Eq.,  Goitre  Exophthalmique  ; 
German  Eq.,  Klotzaugenkropf — Syn.,  Basdow'sche  Krankheit;  Italian 
Eq.,  Bro7icocele  Esoftalmica. 

Definition. — "  Enlargement,  with  vascular  iurgescence  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
accompanied  by  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs,  anaimia,  and  palpitation." 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation — This  form  of  goitre  is  totally  different  from 
the  endemic  form,  and  has  received  the  name  of  exophthalmic  goitre,  the  goitre 
of  anmniia  or  spanoimia.  It  is  rare  in  children ;  more  common  in  females 
than  in  males ;  and  co-exists  with  wasting  discharges,  or  supervenes  upon 
them ;  such  as  leucorrhoea  and  menorrhagia  in  females,  and  hemorrhoids  in 
males.  It  is  sometimes  associated  with  heart  disease.  Palsy  of  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  connected  with  the  carotids,  thyroid  gland,  and  heart,  is  the 
explanation  given  of  this  disease,  which  is  far  more  common  among  women 
than  among  men.    The  thyroid  body  seems  to  act  as  a  diverticulum. 

(b.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — Simple  hypersemia  prevails  in  the  gland, 
which  subsequently  becomes  hypertrophied  and  very  large,  partly  from 
dilatation  of  its  vessels,  and  partly  from  infiltration  of  the  tissues  with 
serum,  or  from  simple  hyperplasia.  Sometimes  cysts  form  with  serous  or 
colloid  contents. 

The  exophthalmic  state  is  similarly  induced ;  continued  distension  <ii 
the  intraorbital  vessels,  with  growth  of  fat,  presses  the  eyeballs  forwards 
and  the  exophthalmic  state  may  be  reduced  by  pressure  applied  to  thi 
carotids.  In  fatal  cases  the  eyes  are  observed  to  recede  within  the  orbil 
after  death  (Begbie).  Vision  is  rarely  impaired.  Dilatation  of  the  cavitK' 
of  the  heart  is  the  lesion  which  is  induced  in  that  organ,  and  dilatation  o 
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the  veins  is  the  last  expression  of  the  disease  (Fletcher,  in  Brit.  Med. 
Journ.,  23rd  May,  1863). 

Symptoms. — The  normal  nutrition  of  the  nerve-centres  is  obviously  im- 
paired. Sleep  is  disturbed  and  unrefreshing.  Digestion  is  impaired. 
Pallor  and^anaemia  ensue,  with  excessively  frequent,  long-continued  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  and  carotid  arteries.  A  systolic  hruit  may  be  heard  over 
the  region  of  the  heart,  and  sometimes  also  over  the  carotids ;  and  during 
any  excitement,  a  rushing  or  throbbing  feeling  is  experienced  in  the  head. 
The  pulse  is  frequent  (120  to  140),  and  excessive  vascular  excitement  of 
the  arteries  of  the  upper  extremities  and  carotids,  especially  with  enlarge- 
ment of  the  neck  and  prominence  of  eyeballs,  are  the  earliest  signs  of  this 
disease.  A  whistling  noise  is  heard  over  the  region  of  the  thyroid,  and  a 
peculiar  sensation  may  be  felt  by  the  hand  laid  over  the  gland.  The 
general  symptoms  are  very  irregular  ;  and  the  disease  generally  drags  on 
for  months  or  years. 

Prognosis. — The  result  may  be  unfavourable,  by  reason  of  dilatation 
of  the  heart,  with  diminished  functional  power.  The  patient  becomes 
cyanotic  and  dropsical,  with  dyspnoea.  Death  takes  place  more  rarely  by 
■  cerebral  symptoms.    As  a  rule,  however,  the  disease  ends  in  recovery. 

Treatment. — The  use  of  iron  and  tonics  generally  are  indicated ;  and 
considering  what  has  been  already  said  under  diseases  of  the  heart,  the 
use  of  digitalis  may  be  indicated  in  connection  with  the  cardiac  symptoms. 
The  indications  for  treatment  are,  to  allay  the  irritability  of  the  stomach 
by  the  use  of  ice ;  to  give  bland,  unstimulating,  nutritious  food  in  small 
quantities  and  at  short  intervals ;  to  produce  sound  and  refreshing  sleep 
by  morphia,  or  any  such  stimulating  soporific ;  to  administer  digitalis ;  to 
steady  the  weak  heart  and  control  its  excitement.  Iron  may  improve  the 
state  of  the  blood ;  but  the  hygienic  conditions  in  which  the  patient  lives 
are  mainly  to  be  rectified  (Fletcher,  1.  c).  Dr.  J.  Warburton  Begbie 
recommended  the  use  of  belladonna  in  combination  with  iron  {Dublin 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Nov.,  1865,  by  Dr.  W.  Moore). 

Section  II. — Diseases  op  the  Spleen.'' 

(The  following  diseases  of  the  spleen  are  named  by  the  College  of 
Physicians: — Sj^lenitis;  abscess  (including  pycemic  inflammation  and  abscess); 
congestion,  synonymous  with  ague  cake;  fibrinous  deposits;  hypertrophy  (one  form 
of  ivhich  is  associated  with  leucocythcemia) ;  lardaceous  disease  of  the  spleen, 
synonymous  with  amyloid  disease  and  waxy  spleen;  cancerous,  colloid,  and 
tubercular  diseases;  and  parasitic  affections.  Under  the  head  of  hypertrophy 
a  peculiar  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands,  originally  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Hodgkin,  ought  to  find  a  place.  It  has  been  described 
under  the  name  of  "  Hodgkin's  disease ; "  and  although  it  has  not  been 
recognised  by  the  College  of  Physicians  in  their  nomenclature,  it  is  an 

*  As  the  spleen  is  a  ductless  gland,  its  diseases  are  treated  of  in  this  chapter  rather 
than  among  diseases  of  the  digestive  system,  as  in  the  classification  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.  The  origin  of  the  spleen  is  from  a  special  aggregation  of  cells  belonging 
to  the  middle  germinal  layer  of  the  embryo,  and  quite  unconnected  with  the  digestive 
organs.  These  cells  are  subsequently  differentiated  into  the  several  structures  of  which 
the  spleen  is  composed. 
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affection  which  presents  very  striking  peculiarities,  and  therefore  is  deserv- 
ing of  a  distinct  appellation  and  description.    Of  these  in  their  order, 


SPLENITIS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Splenitis ;  French  Eq.,  SpUnite ;  German  Eq.,  Milzent- 
zutdung  ;  Italian  Eq.,  Splenitide. 

Definition. — A  primary  acute  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  spleen. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Causation — Primary  inflammation  is  a  disease  which  is 
extremely  rare  in  this  country.  It  is  usually  limited  to  the  fenny  districts, 
as  Cambridgeshire,  Essex,  or  other  paludal  places.  It  is  common  in  the 
East  Indies,  especially  in  the  low  marshy  districts  of  Bengal,  and  occurs  in 
the  paludal  districts  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  Now  and  then  it  is 
said  to  originate  from  a  blow  or  other  accidental  violence,  injuries  which 
are  much  more  apt  to  cause  rupture  than  inflammation.  Hsemorrhagic 
infarctions,  occurring  during  the  course  of  contagious  fevers  and  general 
contagious  diseases,  blood-poisoning,  diseases  of  the  heart  with  fibrine  on 
the  valves  and  embolism,  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  consecu- 
tive inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  spleen  (Niemeyer).  Secondary 
splenitis  is  generally  the  result  of  pyemia  or  blood-poisoning,  as  in 
typhus  ending  in  abscess  (pyaemic),  the  pysemic  blocks  or  infarcts  re- 
sembling the  fibrinous  infarcts  in  shape,  only  more  irregular,  because  the 
process  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  area  of  the  terminal  twigs  of  the 
blood-vessels ;  and  they  rapidly  proceed  to  suppuration  with  the  constant 
inflammation  of  the  capsule  of  the  spleen  over  the  block  of  fibrine,  prob- 
ably due  to  the  septic  properties  of  the  infarcts.  In  such  cases  there  seems 
to  be  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  blood — which  itself  is  in  a  morbid 
state — as  in  the  contagious  fevers,  esi)ecially  typhus,  without  any  evidence 
of  embolism. 

(h.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  few  cases  of  disease  of  the  spleen  occurring 
in  this  country  may  account  for  its  pathology  having  been  little  studied. 
In  diff'use  inflammation  we  find  it  enlarged,  of  a  deep  venous  colour,  and 
its  tissue  so  softened  as  to  be  readily  broken  down,  or  even  reduced  to 
little  more  than  the  consistency  of  coagulated  blood.  Htemorrhagic  infarc- 
tions are  roundish  or  wedge-shaped,  well-defined  collections  of  fibrine, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  hen's  egg.  The  base  of  the  wedge 
is  towards  the  periphery,  and  the  apex  is  directed  inwards  towards  the 
hilus  of  the  spleen.  A  border  of  acute  inflammatory  reaction  is  often  well 
marked  round  their  margins.  These  fibrinous  infarcts  correspond  to  the  areas 
which  mark  the  terminal  divisions  of  the  branches  of  the  splenic  arteries, 
where  they  break  up  into  the  bushes  of  small  twigs  (pencilli),  like  the  hairs 
of  a  paint-brush.  At  first  they  are  brown-dark,  or  brownish-red,  and  quite 
hard.  The  lesion  is  sometimes  seen  in  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  Diff'use 
inflammation  may  terminate  by  resolution,  or  pus  may  form;  and  in  this 
case  one  or  more  abscesses,  often  containing  several  ounces  of  pus,  have 
been  formed.  The  abscesses  sometimes  make  their  way  to  the  surface ; 
and  also  to  open  into  the  left  thoracic  cavity,  the  stomach,  the  transverse 
colon,  and  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  when  circumscribed  peritonitis 
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forms  a  sac  for  the  pus.  The  process  may  also  terminate  by  the  accumu- 
lation caseating  or  becoming  a  mass  of  fibro-cellular  material,  which, 
gradually  shrinking  up,  leaves  a  cicatrix-like  contraction  on  the  surface, 
in  which  calcification  may  occur.  The  spleen  has  also  been  found  in  a 
state  of  gangrene  (Baillie). 

The  Symptoms  and  Physical  Signs  of  splenitis  are  mainly  due  to  the 
presence  and  changes  induced  by  such  infarcts.  The  hypersemia  and  inflam- 
mation cause  the  gland  to  swell.  In  cardiac  disease,  with  embolia  from 
valve  vegetations,  the  infarcts  are  often  numerous,  and  the  swelling  therefore 
is  proportionately  considerable,  with  tumefaction,  some  pain  in  the  side, 
and  probably  accompanied  with  dropsy.  But  such  splenitis  may  go  on 
to  suppuration  without  marked  local  symptoms.  The  enlargement  of  the 
spleen,  or  "  splenic  tumor,"  can  generally  be  made  out  by  palpation  and 
percussion.  Its  form  is  that  of  the  spleen  exaggerated.  The  lobulation  or 
notching  of  its  swollen  margin  can  sometimes  be  felt  through  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen,  if  the  patient  has  not  too  much  subcutaneous  fat.  The 
enlarged  gland,  coming  from  beneath  the  margin  of  the  ribs  on  the  left 
side,  can  sometimes  thus  be  traced  extended  low  down,  even  as  far  as  the 
pelvic  region,  and  well  over  on  the  right  side  of  the  linea  alba,  and  back- 
wards towards  the  spine.  Its  lower  margin  may  be  felt  rounded. 
Weight  and  uneasiness  (rather  than  soreness)  are  present;  and  the  tumor 
is  movable  in  all  directions  by  manipulation  and  change  of  posture  when 
adhesions  are  not  present.  Hsemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and  bowels 
is  not  unfrequent  towards  the  fatal  end  of  such  cases,  often  so  profuse  as 
rapidly  to  hasten  dissolution.  The  countenance  is  sallow ;  emaciation 
progresses,  and  the  bowels  are  irritable,  accompanied  by  cedema  of  the 
limbs  or  ascites. 

The  Diagnosis  of  enlarged  spleen  resulting  from  splenitis  arising  from 
one  or  other  of  the  causes  referred  to,  requires  to  be  made  out  as  between 
lardaceous  disease,  malignant  swellings,  or  other  tumors,  or  a  swollen  condi- 
tion of  the  spleen,  especially  near  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  or  tail  of 
the  pancreas,  as  in  Hodgkin's  disease,  enlarged  left  lobe  of  lung,  or  omental 
suprarenal  or  kidney  tumors. 

Treatment. — Bleeding  in  splenitis  will  not  effect  a  cure,  while  mercury 
is  most  pernicious.  A  spleen  mixture,  not  dissimilar  to  that  recommended 
by  Celsus,  is  most  in  vogue  in  India.  The  best,  according  to  Mr.  Twining, 
consists  of  the  following: — 

R.  Pulv.  Jalap. ;  Pulv.  Rhei ;  Pulv.  Calumha  ;  Pulv.  Zingib  ;  Potass. 
Supertart.,  a  a  3j-j  Ferri  Sulphat.,  Bss.  ;  Tinct.  Sennce,  3ss. ;  Aquae 
Meiithce  Pip.,  §ixss.  Of  this  mixture  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  is 
to  be  taken  twice  a  day,  or  such  quantity  as  may  produce  three  or  four 
stools  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  iodide  of  potassium  and  the  bromide  of  potash  have  been  more  recently 
recommended.  The  dose  of  the  bromide  of  potash  is  gr.  v.  to  x.  ter  die, 
combined  with  camphor  mixture.  The  marked  influence  of  the  biniodide  of 
mercury,  in  the  form  of  an  ointment  rubbed  into  the  skin  over  the  surface 
of  a  goitre,  in  reducing  its  enlargement,  has  been  already  noticed  (p.  1011, 
ante).    It  has  been  similarly  used  in  cases  of  enlarged  spleen ;  and  the 
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invalid  soldiers  who  suffer  from  enlarged  spleens  invariably  apply  for 
some  to  take  away  with  them  when  they  are  discharged  from  Netley 
Hospital. 

HYPERTROPHY  AND  CONGESTION  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

Latin  Eq.,  Hypertwplda  ;  French  Eq.,  HypertropUe ;  Gerbian  Eq., 
Hypcrtrophie ;  Italian  Eq.,  Ipertrofia. 

The  spleen  is  enlarged  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  espe- 
cially as  a  result  of  malaria  or  of  leucocythcemia,  or  as  a  result  of 
Hodgkin's  disease;  but  true  hypertrophy  in  its  simple  form  is  a  rare 
occurrence,  in  which  nothing  abnormal  is  to  be  seen  in  the  spleen 
or  in  the  blood.  Enlargement  with  hypertemia  occurs  as  a  result  or 
concomitant  of  pyrexia  in  many  fevers,  notably  in  enteric  fever  and 
malarious  fevers,  erysipelas,  puerperal  fever,  pyaemia,  and  acute  tuber- 
culosis. The  capsules  of  spleens  so  enlarged  appear  very  tense,  so 
that  the  gland  feels  plump  and  elastic;  but  on  section  its  substance 
is  generally  soft,  pulpy,  or  almost  liquid,  very  full  of  blood,  and  of  a 
dark  red  colour.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  so  fine  that  a  more  or  less 
smooth  or  coarsely  granular  surface  is  seen  on  section,  with  an  abundant 
new  formation  of  small  lymph  cells  and  nuclei,  many  of  them  contained  in 
large  mother  cells  (compound  splenic  corpuscles).  These  are  to  be  seen 
especially  in  the  spleen  pulp  and  splenic  vein.  This  condition  constitutes 
the  nearest  approach  to  true  hypertrophy,  in  which,  with  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  diffuse  granular  matter,  the  enlargement  is  less  due  to 
hypertemia  simply,  than  to  mere  structural  increase  of  normal  constituents. 
Such  simple  hypertrophy  sometimes  results  from  long-continued  obstruc- 
tive disease  of  the  heart,  or  mechanical  congestion,  following  any  obstruc- 
tion to  the  portal  circulation. 

The  largest  sjJeen  I  have  weighed  was  1 0  lbs.  1 5  onnces  in  a  boy 
soldier  of  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  measured  1 4  inches  long,  7j%  inches 
in  breadth,  and  inches  in  thickness.  Its  increase  was  mainly  due  to 
connective-tissue  growth.  The  heaviest  spleens  are  those  affected  with 
lardaceous  disease  and  leucocythcemia.  The  large  tumefied  and  simply  con- 
gested spleens  sometimes  subside  very  rapidly.  Abercrombie  mentions 
one  that  subsided  in  a  week  after  the  ague  on  which  it  depended  had  been 
arrested.  The  hypertrophied  spleen  is  generally  more  or  less  indurated. 
The  spleen  is  occasionally  atrophied,  so  that  little  more  than  a  rudimentary 
spleen  remains.  The  lowest  weight  I  have  had  occasion  to  record  is  an 
ounce  and  three  quarters,  and  of  firm  texture.  The  patient  died  of 
dysentery  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  the  smallest  spleens  are  those  of 
patients  dying  of  dysentery.  It  may  be  indurated ;  or  greatly  softened. 
Hydatids  have  been  found  in  the  spleen.  In  a  few  instances  small 
portions  of  the  spleen,  about  the  size  of  a  nut,  are  found  indurated  and 
nearly  white.    These  appearances  generally  arise  from  embolism. 

The  following  morbid  condition  is  regarded  by  the  College  of  Physicians 
as  furnishing  one  form  of  splenic  hypertrophy,  namely: — («.)  Leucocythae- 
mia;  but,  as  will  be  seen,  the  disease  here  described  as  leucocyihamia  has 
a  much  more  extended  pathology. 
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LEUCOCYTHtEMIA. 

Latin  Eq.,  Leucocijthcemia;  French  Eq.,  LeucocijtMmie ;  German  Eq., 
Leukcemie — Syn.,  Leucocythcemie ;  Italian  Eq.,  Leiicocitemia. 

Sefinition, — A  disease  sui  generis,  in  which  the  number  of  white  corpuscles 
in  the  blood  is  greatly  increased,  with  a  simultaneous  diminution  of  the  red. 
This  state  is  brought  about  by  chronic  exhausting  diseases,  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet,  or  serious  acute  affections — such  as  typhus  fever,  pneumonia,  puerperal 
fever,  affections  of  the  lymphatic  glands  or  of  the  spleen,  and  is  attended  some- 
times by  cough  or  diarrhaa,  epistaxis,  hcemorrhagie  effusions,  furunculus  or 
pustulous  eruptions. 

Pathology. — (a.)  History. — In  the  sixty-fourth  volume  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  a  case  of  disease  of  the  spleen  is 
described  by  Dr.  Craigie,  "  in  which  death  took  place  in  consequence  of 
purulent  matter  in  the  blood."  The  case  occurred  in  1841,  and  proved 
fatal  on  the  1st  of  April  of  that  year.  The  late  Dr.  John  Eeid,  "on 
examining  the  blood  of  the  veins  of  the  abdomen  and  sinuses  of  the  brain 
by  the  microscope,"  found  "  that  it  contained  globules  of  purulent  matter 
and  lymph."  Dr.  Craigie  inferred  "  that,  by  some  means  or  other,  puru- 
lent matter  and  lymph  had  been  mixed  with  the  blood,  and,  circulating 
with  it,  had  given  rise  to  the  peculiar  febrile  and  inflammatory  symptoms 
which  occurred  during  life,  and  to  death  in  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
taken  place."  He  inferred  that  the  spleen  was  the  only  organ  from  which 
the  purulent  matter  and  lymph  could  have  proceeded,  it  having  been  for 
several  weeks  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation ;  that  in  this  form  of 
disease  of  the  spleen  the  pus-cells  are  secreted,  and,  being  mixed  with  the 
blood,  they  cause  much  disorder  in  the  circulatory  system,  and  finally 
destroy  the  patient.  Dr.  Craigie  thus  recognised  a  connection  between 
the  diseased  state  of  the  spleen  and  the  changed  condition  of  the  blood; 
and  that  "  it  was  in  some  respects  new."  On  this  account  he  made  a 
correct  description  of  it,  expecting  at  some  future  period  that  the  chief 
facts  might  be  confirmed.  He  kept  the  case  unpublished  till  1845,  and 
it  was  only  published  then  in  consequence  of  the  occurrence,  to  another 
physician  in  the  same  hospital,  of  a  case  "  in  many,  if  not  in  all,  resi^ects 
similar,"  which  led  Dr.  Craigie  to  anticipate  similar  results,  and  which 
went  far,  as  he  thought,  to  confirm  his  conclusions  deduced  from  the  first 
case  {Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  for  1845,  p.  400,  et  seq.)  The  details 
of  the  second  case  referred  to  by  Dr.  Craigie  were  published  by  Dr.  John 
Hughes  Bennett  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Mecliccd  and  Surgical 
Journal  immediately  after  the  account  of  Dr.  Craigie's  case.  Dr.  Bennett 
describes  his  case  as  one  of  "  Hypertrophy  of  the  Spleen  and  Liver,  in  lohich 
death  tooh  place  from  suppuration  of  the  Blood;"  and  although  the  most 
evident  lesion  during  life  was  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  Dr.  Bennett 
agrees  with  Dr.  Craigie  "  in  thinking  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death 
was  owing  to  the  presence  of  purulent  matter  in  the  blood,  notwithstand- 
ing the  absence  of  any  recent  inflammation  or  collection  of  pus  in  the 
tissues,"  and  that  it  produced  the  febrile  symptoms.    In  these  valuable 
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papers  Drs.  Bennett  and  Craigie  are  at  issue,  however,  about  the  source 
of  the  pus  in  the  blood.  Dr.  Bennett  considered  his  case  particularly- 
valuable,  because  he  believed  it  demonstrated  "  the  existence  of  true  pus, 
formed  universally  within  the  vascular  system,  independent  of  any  local 
purulent  collection  from  which  it  could  be  derived"  (1.  c,  p.  414).  He 
believed  the  white  corpuscles  he  saw  in  the  blood  "were  true  pus-globules," 
and  he  then  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  formed  in  the  liquor  sanguinis 
within  the  vessels,  independent  of  inflammation  or  of  phlebitis,  or  what 
was  then  understood  hy  pycemia;  that  the  transformation  had  taken  place 
throughout  the  system,  and  that  the  whole  mass  of  blood  was  affected. 
The  case  appeared  to  him  capable,  in  this  respect,  of  furnishing  an  import- 
ant fact  which  may  throw  light  on  the  doctrine  of  Zymosis,  as  applied  in 
Pathology  (1.  c,  p.  423).  In  the  same  year  (1845),  about  a  month  after 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Bennett's  case.  Professor  Virchow,  of  Berlin,  de- 
scribed and  explained,  in  Froriep's  Journal,  of  November,  1845,  a  disease 
of  the  blood  as  due  to  an  increased  development  of  white  blood-cells.  No 
inflammation  of  veins  was  observed;  and  the  hypothesis  of  any  spontane- 
ous formation  of  pus  in  the  blood  (pycTemia)  was  contrary  to  the  patholo- 
gical doctrines  of  Virchow.  To  this  form  of  disease  he  gave  the  name  of 
"  white  "  or  "  colourless  blood."  As  to  its  cause,  he  points  out,  as  primary, 
the  condition  of  the  spleen,  entertaining  the  idea  of  an  increased  formation 
of  colourless  blood-cells  through  the  functional  relations  of  that  organ.  In 
1845-46  several  cases  of  leucocythasmia  during  life  were  recognised  in  this 
country.  Dr.  Fuller,  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  December,  1845,  was 
the  first  to  determine  this  condition  during  life;  and  it  was  also  diagnosed 
by  Drs.  T.  K.  Chambers  and  Walshe,  in  London,  and  by  Dr.  Douglas,  in 
Edinburgh,  in  1846.  Virchow  continued  to  oppose  the  view  of  Dr. 
Bennett  as  to  this  affection  having  its  origin  in  the  formation  of  pus  in 
the  blood,  or  that  its  formation  is  in  any  way  of  the  nature  of  a  Zymosis; 
maintaining,  on  the  contrary,  the  correctness  of  his  first  ojjinion,  that  the 
essence  of  the  disease  consisted  in  an  increase  of  the  colourless  blood-cells 
(Medicinische  Zeitung,  August  and  September,  Berlin,  1846).  In  1847 
Virchow  collected  and  described  cases  from  the  older  authors,  and  com- 
pared them  with  those  observed  in  England  and  with  those  seen  by  him- 
self; and  finding  also  a  further  basis  in  favour  of  his  views  in  the  theory 
of  Hewson  and  Donntj  regarding  the  function  of  the  spleen  in  the  propa- 
gation of  the  blood,  he  naturally  became  more  confirmed  in  his  opinion, 
that  from  some  altered  relation  of  the  spleen  to  the  blood-cells  might  be 
established  those  conditions  under  which  "  white  blood "  would  be  pro- 
duced. In  the  Archives  of  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  same  year  a  case 
of  great,  value  is  described  by  him  as  a  new  form  of  this  "  white-blood " 
disease.  In  this  form  the  spleen  presented  no  change  whatever,  whilst 
the  lymphatic  glands  were  enormously  enlarged.  He  was  now  able  to 
declare  with  more  confidence  that  the  "  white-blood  "  disease  proceeded 
from  a  primary  affection  of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands,  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  which  an  increased  development  of  colourless  blood-cells 
takes  place ;  and  thus  he  considers  that  the  disease,  in  its  turn,  throws 
light  on  the  physiological  functions  of  these  glands  as  eliminating  organs 
of  the  blood.  In  1851-52  Dr.  Bennett  gave  a  most  interesting  and  syste- 
matic view  of  the  whole  subject,  first  in  the  Monthly  Journal  of  1851,  and 
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afterwards  in  a  separate  work,  entitled  Leucocythcemia,  or  WTiite-cell  Blood, 
in  which  the  explanation  of  the  pathology  of  this  disease  is  no  longer  re- 
ferred to  the  spontaneous  development  of  pus  in  the  blood.  Although  Dr. 
Bennett  originally  set  out  upon  what  has  since  been  believed  to  be  an 
error  in  the  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  leucocythsemia,  yet  he  was 
the  first  to  show  that  these  phenomena  were  new  to  science;  while  the 
more  correct  generalisation  and  elaboration  of  the  subject  seem,  from  the 
chronological  history  of  the  disease,  to  be  mainly  due  to  Virchow.  He 
was  the  first  to  recognise  the  colourless  cells  in  leuchaemia  or  leucocythse- 
mia  as  identical  with  the  colourless  globules  of  the  blood — the  view  at 
present  generally  entertained.  More  recent  observation,  pointing  to  the 
formation  of  pus  from  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  may  (if  found 
correct)  again  change  the  views  now  generally  entertained.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted,  however,  that  so  much  personality  and  ill-feeling  had  been 
imported  into  the  historical  records  of  this  interesting  discovery ;  and  if 
the  reader  desires  to  read  the  several  sides  of  the  lengthened  controversy, 
let  him  consult — (1.)  The  original  cases  of  Craigie  and  Bennett  in  the 
sixty-fourth  volume  of  the  Udin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal;  (2.)  A  review 
of  Virchow's  Handbook  of  Pathology,  in  the  June  number  of  the  Edin. 
Monihly  Med.  Journal  for  1854,  p.  546  ;  (3.)  An  able  letter  by  Professor 
Kolliker,  in  the  October  number  of  the  same  journal,  p.  374;  (4.)  A  reply 
by  Dr.  Bennett  to  the  same,  p.  377;  (5.)  Dr.  Bennett's  work  on  Leucocy- 
thcemia; (6.)  Dr.  Bennett's  Lecture  (vi.)  in  the  Lancet  of  April  4,  1863. 

(h.)  Causation. — The  causes  which  bring  about  leucocythsemia  are  not 
well  recognised.  It  seems  several  times  to  have  suggested  itself  to  Vir- 
chow that  acute  inflammatory  processes  may  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
morbid  state;  and  in  an  interesting  review  of  his  writings  in  The  Brit,  and 
For.  Med.-Chir.  Review  for  July,  1857,  there  is  related  a  case  of  the  lym- 
phatic form  of  the  disease,  whose  origin  obviously  dates  from  inflammatory 
swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands  after  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  I  saw 
a  similar  case  in  Guy's  Hospital  in  July,  1863.  It  occurred  to  a  man 
after  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  on  Epsom  Downs  at  the  time  of  the  races 
there.  My  friend  Dr.  Eobert  Paterson,  of  Leith,  recently  President  of 
the  Edinburgh  College  of  Physicians,  from  whose  teachings  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Royal  Infirmary  I  profited  as  a  student,  records  several  cases  of 
leucocyth^mia  in  connection  with  pregnancy  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal  for  June,  1870,  p.  1073.  He  there  shows  how  this  disease  is 
able  to  linger  long  in  the  constitution  in  a  masked  or  subacute  form,  un- 
marked by  any  easily  recognised  symptom,  until  the  occurrence  of  some 
change-producing  event  in  the  constitution,  such  as  childbirth,  after  which 
the  rapidity  of  its  fatal  course  was  to  be  measured,  not  by  days,  but  by 
hours.  His  observations  are  borne  out  by  Vidal,  who  says  that  pregnancy 
in  four  cases  out  of  ten  is  the  commencement  of  leucocythaemia.  The  age 
at  which  the  disease  has  been  most  common  is  between  thirty  and  forty; 
but  it  has  been  met  with  under  ten  and  over  sixty. 

(c.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  morbid  state  expressed  in  the  definition  has 
been  observed  by  many  physicians  and  pathologists  under  various  complex 
conditions;  and  hence  a  variety  of  opinions  has  been  entertained  regard- 
ing it  in  Germany,  England,  and  France,  by  Vogel,  Remak,  Henle,  Nasse, 
Weber,  Rokitansky,  Kolliker,  Parkes,  Jenner,  Gulliver,  Piorry,  Bichat, 
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Velpeau,  and  others,  who  have  described  cases  since  Bennett  and  Virchow 
first  wrote  on  the  subject.  The  increase  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  of  the 
blood,  which  is  the  prominent  character  of  this  disease,  does  not  seem  in 
any  case  to  have  existed  by  itself.  There  is  usually  a  diminution  also  of  | 
the  red  corpuscles.  Other  morbid  states,  or  some  change-producing  event 
in  the  constitution,  such  as  childbirth  (Robert  Paterson),  precede,  co- 
exist with,  or  succeed  the  augmentation  of  the  colourless  corpuscles.  The 
most  frequent  complication  consists  in  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 
This  enlargement  is  so  constant  that  its  existence,  if  not  otherwise 
accounted  for,  would  at  once  indicate  that  leucocythsemia  prevailed,  and 
would  suggest  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  blood.  In  nineteen  cases 
Vogel  writes  that  the  splenic  enlargement  was  present  in  sixteen;  and  in 
three  cases  the  weight  of  the  spleen  was  estimated  at  more  than  seven 
pounds.  White  corpuscles  accumulated  in  the  spleen  and  in  the  marrow 
of  the  bones.  Constituents  foreign  to  normal  blood  have  been  found  by 
Scherer  in  a  qualitative  analysis  of  the  blood  in  a  case  of  leucocythsemia 
where  the  spleen  was  enlarged.  These  consisted  of  lactic,  acetic,  and 
formic  acids,  gelatine,  and  a  peculiar  substance  (hypoxanthin),  to  the 
amount  of  from  -4  to  "6  per  cent.  This  same  substance  exists  naturally 
in  the  pulp  of  the  healthy  spleen  (Scherer),  This  form  of  the  disease 
has  been  named  spUnoimia  by  Virchow.  In  it  the  globules  (white)  pre- 
dominate, which  are  peculiar  to  the  elements  of  the  spleen.  The  liver  is 
also  frequently  (thirteen  times  out  of  nineteen  cases)  enlarged  or  other- 
wise altered,  but  not  to  so  remarkable  a  degree  as  the  spleen.  Affections 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  predominate  in  some  cases  rather  than  enlarge- 
ments of  the  liver  or  the  spleen.  Virchow  considers  that  some  kind  of 
lymphatic  diathesis  prevails, — that  there  is  a  progressive  inclination  of  the 
lymphatic  system  to  the  formation  of  the  lymphatic  elements.  In  some 
instances  observed  by  him  there  was  a  new  formation  of  glandular  tissue, 
or  the  glandular  tissue  tended  to  grow  beyond  the  pre-existing  boundaries 
of  the  glands.  He  has  observed  this  development  of  lymphatic  gland- 
tissue  to  take  place  in  the  liver  in  a  remarkable  case  which  contained 
numerous  small  whitish  granules,  about  the  size  of  the  natural  lobules  of 
the  liver,  and  which  exhibited  under  the  microscope  nuclear  and  cellular 
elements  quite  like  those  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  This  infiltration  of  the 
liver  followed  the  ramifications  of  the  portal  vein.  In  one  of  these  cases 
he  observed  a  similar  alteration  in  the  kidney.  This  constitutes  the  lym- 
phatic form  of  leuchoimia,  or  lymphamia,  first  described  by  Virchow  in 
1847.  In  such  cases  the  elements  of  the  lymphatic  glands  prevail  in  the 
blood  in  the  form  of  innumerable  round  granulated  nuclei,  generally  pro- 
vided with  nucleoli  of  the  size  of  the  usual  nuclei  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 
Here  and  there  are  also  to  be  seen  cells,  consisting  of  such  a  nucleus,  sur- 
rounded by  a  membrane  closely  attached  to  it.  There  are  three  possible 
conditions  under  which  these  elementary  cells  in  the  blood  may  originate, 
— (1.)  They  may  multiply  in  the  blood  by  the  subdivision  of  pre-existing 
cells;  (2.)  they  may  be  primarily  introduced  into  the  blood  through  the 
lymph  or  chyle,  which  is  conceived  to  convey  the  developed  as  well  as 
the  undeveloped  globules  derived  from  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  spleen, 
and  its  connecting  tissue;  (3.)  that  they  are  formed  on  and  detached 
from  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  has  not  yet  been  proved  (ViRCHOW). 
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Virchow  regards  the  colourless  blood-corpuscles  as  simple  cells,  without 
any  specific  character,  whose  transformation  into  red  gloljules  cannot  take 
place ;  that  they  therefore  form  a  relatively  superfluous  constituent  of  the 
lalood — a  kind  of  excess  or  waste.  The  transformation  of  lymph-globules 
into  red  globules  takes  place  before  passing  into  the  general  circulation ; 
and  it  appears  that  if  a  certain  cell,  when  passing  into  the  blood,  has  gone 
beyond  that  stage  of  development,  it  is  ever  afterwards  unfit  to  undergo 
its  specific  coloured  metamorphosis.  The  idea  that  the  cells  are  of  a  pur- 
ulent nature  has  been  now  abandoned ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  support 
the  doctrine  that  they  are  the  result  of  pycemia.  Besides  the  spleen  and 
the  lymphatic  glands,  the  other  blood-glands,  such  as  the  thyroid  gland  and 
suprarenal  capsules,  are  occasionally  degenerated,  as  well  as  Peyer's  glands 
and  the  mesenteric  glands ;  and  leucocythasmia  may  arise  from  disease  in 
them  as  well  as  from  the  spleen  or  lymph  glands. 

Symptoms. — In  the  majority  of  cases  there  are  indications  of  general 
ill-health ;  and  the  most  prominent  symptom  has  been  tumefaction  of  the 
abdomen,  depending  upon  an  enlarged  spleen  and  liver.    Ascites  and 
anasarca  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body  are  not  unfrequently  present ;  and 
a  tendency  to  oedema  may  commonly  be  observed,  the  general  surface  of 
the  body  being  usually  pale.    Transitory  pains  are  frequently  experienced 
■in  the  abdomen.    Intestinal  disorders  are  also  present,  such  as  vomiting, 
constipation,  or  diarrhoea,  and  jaimdice  is  not  unfrequent ;  but  diarrhoea 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  complications,  and  the  most  difficult  to  arrest 
or  control.    A  considerable  amount  of  dyspnoea  may  prevail,  which  can- 
I     not  be  accounted  for  by  elevation  of  the  diaphragm  merely.  Hsemorrhage 
I     often  occurs  in  the  form  of  epistaxis,  or  takes  place  from  the  gums.  A 
j    persistent  increased  secretion  of  uric  acid  has  been  observed  in  the  urine. 
The  disease  generally  runs  a  chronic  course,  and  a  high  degree  of  emacia- 
tion accompanies  it.    Leucocythsemia  is  usually  well  established  before  it 
is  noticed,  and  before  any  remarkable  disturbances  in  the  general  health 
have  occurred.    It  is  not  till  towards  the  fatal  termination  that  fever  sets 
I    in,  which  then  assumes  the  hectic  type. 

The  Diagnosis  consists  in  demonstrating  the  extreme  increase  of  the 
I    colourless  blood-cells,  with  diminution  of  the  red,  which  may  be  done  as 
follows : — (1.)  By  microscopic  examination  of  the  blood,  for  which  a 
single  drop  is  sufficient,  most  conveniently  taken  from  a  needle  puncture 
in  the  finger,  and  examined  under  a  power  of  at  least  250  diameters.  '  If 
the  disease  exists,  the  colourless  corpuscles  will  be  seen  to  form  a  sixth,  a 
fourth,  or  even  a  half  or  more  of  the  numbers  of  the  whole  corpuscles.  (2.) 
If  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  obtainable  by  venesection  or  by  the  cup- 
I    ping-glasses,  and  freed  from  fibrine  by  heating,  and  placed  in  a  high  narrow 
little  glass,  so  that  the  corpuscles  sink  to  the  bottom,  the  upper  part  of 
the  mass  looks  whitish-coloured,  like  milk.    The  milky  character  does 
;     not  vanish  on  agitation  with  ether,  and  is  not  produced  by  fat-globules 
I     suspended  in  the  blood-serum,  but  by  the  prodigious  number  of  the  colour- 
less  blood-corpuscles.    (3.)  The  clot  of  leucocythsemic  blood  shows  on  its 
surface  greyish-white  granulations,  which,  being  observed  under  the  micro- 
scope, are  seen  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  colourless  corpuscles,  distin- 
guishing the  condition  in  leucocythffimia  from  the  ordinary  buffy  coat ; 
j    and  the  separated  serum  being  clear  and  not  turbid,  distinguishes  the 
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condition  from  a  fatty  condition  of  the  blood.  (4.)  In  the  dead  subject 
there  are  found  in  the  heart  and  in  the  great  veins  large  soft  semi-fluid 
greyish-yellow  coagula,  which,  on  microscopic  examination,  are  seen  to 
consist  almost  entirely  of  colourless  corpuscles  (Vogel). 

Prognosis. — Hitherto  no  instance  of  cure  is  known.  All  the  cases  pro- 
gress to  a  fatal  end  in  about  thirteen  months — the  minimum  duration 
being  three  months,  and  the  maximum  about  four  years.  Death  takes 
place  gradually  from  asthenia  and  exhaustion. 

Treatment. — The  most  varied  remedies  have  been  tried  without  check- 
ing the  increased  formation  of  colourless  corpuscles ;  but  it  is  suggested 
that  if  it  is  possible  to  discover  the  glandular  or  splenic  affection  early, 
before  the  alteration  of  the  blood  has  made  much  progress,  it  is  probable 
that  the  disease  may  be  averted.  Tonics,  nutrients,  and  stimulants  are 
indicated  to  support  the  system.  The  use  of  the  nitro-muriatic  bath 
ought  not  to  be  neglected,  and  the  indications  given  under  anaemia  and 
chlorosis  may  be  followed.  Phosphorus  has  been  administered  with  some 
success  by  Drs.  Broadbent  and  Wilson  Fox.  Sir  Wni.  J enner  administered 
the  drug  in  capsules  containing  one-thirtieth  of  a  grain  of  phosphorus,  two 
or  three  times  a  day  for  four  months,  "without  appreciable  benefit  to  the 
patient.  The  results  generally  are  unsatisfactory  as  regards  any  treat- 
ment for  these  cases. 


PECULIAR  ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  SPLEEN  AND  GENERAL  HYPERTROPHY  OF 
THE  LYMPHATIC  GLANDS — Sljn.,  HODGKIN's  DISEASE,  GENERALISED 
LYMPHADENOMA.* 

Definition. — A  disease  characterised  hy  a  peculiofr  white  deposit  in  the 
spleen,  sometimes  also  in  the  liver,  kidney,  and  lungs  (Wilks),  and  hy  an 
enormous  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  throughout  the  body,  accompanied 
during  life  by  a  remarkable  ancemia  and  disposition  to  anasarca. 

Pathology. — (a.)  History. — Although  this  disease  has  not  been  recog- 
nised in  the  nomenclature  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  yet  it  seems  to  be 
an  affection  presenting  as  striking  peculiarities  as  any  in  the  Nosology, 
and  therefore  deserving  of  a  distinct  appellation  and  description  (Wilks). 
It  arrested  the  attention  of  Drs.  Bright  and  Hodgkin  many  years  ago ; 
and  they  also  recognised  the  frequent  association  of  diseased  lymphatic 
glands  with  it.  Dr.  Bright,  indeed,  refers  to  the  circumstance  as  having 
been  originally  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Hodgkin  in  Vol.  XVII.  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  (1832).  Dr.  Wilks  considers  that  the 
subject  has  got  into  a  false  position,  mainly  in  consequence  of  having 
been  referred  to  in  connection  Avith  lardaceous  disease.  I  fear  I  have 
aided  in  this  confusion ;  and  therefore  I  hope  to  aid  Dr.  Wilks,  by  thus 
endeavouring  to  remove  the  subject  from  the  false  position  in  which  it 
has  been  placed  by  giving  here  a  summary  of  the  pathology  of  the  affec- 
tion as  given  by  him  {Gufs  Hospital  Report,  Vol.  XL,  p.  56). 

(b.)  Causation. — Whether  the  disease  is  constitutional  from  the  com- 
mencement, or  whether  the  system  is  infected  from  a  local  source,  is  a 

*  A  disease  not  recognised  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  College. 
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question  yet  unsolved.  It  may  commence  in  one  part,  and  from  this,  as 
a  focus  of  contamination,  be  propagated  through  the  body ;  or  it  may  be 
constitutional  from  the  beginning.  It  occurs  at  all  ages  up  to  thirty- 
years. 

(c.)  The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  this  disease  is  not  to  be  confounded  with, 
lardaceous  disease  or  any  other  morbid  process.  The  enlarged  glands  may 
be  met  with  in  various  forms  of  disease,  and  sometimes  with  lardaceous 
disease ;  and  thus  the  two  affections  may  seem  to  have  a  relationship  they 
may  not  really  possess.  The  lesion  appears  to  have  a  likeness  to  tubercle 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  cancer  on  the  other.  It  is  a  disease  sui  generis.. 
The  enlargement  of  the  glands  "  appears  to  be  a  primitive  affection  of 
these  bodies ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  is  due  to  inflammation. 
or  scrofula,  nor  attributable  to  the  formation  of  any  adventitious  structure. 
It  appears,  in  nearly  all  the  cases,  to  consist  of  a  pretty  uniform  texture 
throughout,  and  rather  the  consequence  of  a  general  increase  of  every 
part  of  the  gland,  than  of  a  new  structure  developed  in  it  (Hodgkin). 
More  recently  it  has  been  found  that  a  marked  increase  in  the  interstitial 
stroma  of  the  lymphatic  glands  takes  place.  The  condition  is  that  of 
fibroid  indurations,  or  irritative  hypertrophy,  the  corpuscular  development 
of  the  growth  taking  the  form  of  the  adenoid  tissue  of  His.  The  gland- 
cells  have  large  round  nuclei.  The  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  may  attain 
an  enormous  size,  and  the  spleen  at  the  same  time  be  greatly  enlarged. 
"  In  conjunction  with  this  affection  of  the  absorbent  glands  is  the  state  of 
the  spleen,  which  is  strictly  pervaded  by  defined  bodies.  We  might  sus- 
pect that  the  bodies  in  the  spleen,  like  the  enlarged  glands,  were  due  to 
an  enlargement  of  a  pre-existing  structure — an  idea  which  may  derive 
some  support  from  the  fact  that,  although  in  the  human  spleen  no  glan- 
dular structure  is  distinguishable,  in  those  of  some  inferior  animals  a 
multitude  of  minute  bodies  exist  which  appear  to  be  of  that  nature. 
Malpighi,  indeed,  considered  the  acini  to  be  glands  "  (Wilks,  loc.  cit.,  p. 
59).  Generally,  the  condition  is  one  of  hypertrophy  of  the  splenic  pulp, 
jl  with  increased  growth  of  the  reticulum  (Sandby).  In  the  cases  observed 
I  by  Dr.  Wilks,  the  new  material  has  been  found  in  the  liver,  kidney,  and 
I  lungs  besides  in  the  spleen.  The  peculiarity  of  the  affection  consists  in 
the  whole  glandular  system  being  specially  affected ;  and  it  must  take  its 
place  in  the  rank  of  malignant  diseases,  or  amongst  those  affections  which 
are  characterised  by  new  growths  in  the  system.  The  peculiar  symptoms, 
are  to  be  referred  to  the  universal  afi"ection  of  the  glands.  They  appear 
j  to  be  affected  for  a  considerable  period,  perhaps  many  years,  before  the 
system  suffers,  and  that  subsequently  the  spleen  becomes  specially  involved, 
and  afterwards  the  other  organs.  It  is  possible  that  propagation  to  the 
spleen  takes  place  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatics,  thereby  affecting  the 

i corpuscles  of  the  spleen,  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  absor- 
bent system.  The  deposit  in  Glisson's  capsule  of  the  liver  may  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  same  channel.  In  malignancy  the  disease  takes  a 
place  between  cancer  and  tubercle.  An  increase  of  white  blood-cells  is 
not  uncommon  in  cases  of  cancer.  Dr.  Wilks  has  never  met  with  well- 
marked  leucocythcemia  in  Hodgkin's  disease,  except  in  one  case  where  the 
spleen  was  hypertrophied ;  and  only  one  case  where  lymphatic  enlarge- 
'ment  and  lardaceous  disease  were  associated. 
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Symptoms. — General  ill-health,  paleness,  and  sallowness  of  complexion 
precede  any  other  signs.  Lymphatic  glands  are  subsequently  found  en- 
larged in  the  neck,  axillae,  and  groins.  Weakness  is  felt,  which  increases, 
and  the  patient  can  no  longer  walk  nor  run  up  a  stair.  He  totters  in  the 
legs  from  feebleness.  Sexual  appetite  is  lost,  and  flesh  is  lost ;  so  that 
emaciation  with  marked  ansemia  exists — a  pale  sclerotic  and  a  feeble 
pulse.  The  legs  become  cedematous.  Irregular  and  high  temperature 
forms  an  element  in  the  clinical  characteristics  of  the  disease.  Dr. 
Murchison  {Pathological  Transactions,  Vol.  XXI.,  page  372)  records  a  case 
in  which  the  lymphatic  hypertrophy  was  remarkably  general  throughout 
various  organs  of  the  body,  and  the  periods  of  growth  of  the  glandular 
enlargements  were  marked  by  almost  periodic  febrile  paroxysms,  continuing 
through  a  period  longer  than  two  years,  each  paroxysm  being  of  ten  days' 
duration,  and  recurring  about  every  four  weeks.  In  the  single  paroxysm 
observed,  the  evening  temperature  attained  104°.  In  another  case,  by  the 
same  \mter  {Ibid.,  Vol.  XX.,  p.  198),  a  temperature  is  recorded  varying 
between  101°  and  104°  through  fourteen  days.  Again,  in  a  patient  of 
Dr.  Bennett's  {Ibid.,  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  70),  the  usual  temperature  varied  from 
100°  to  102°,  but  104°  was  once  registered,  the  range  of  temperatOTe 
maintaining  a  relation  with  the  bronchial  irritation  and  dyspnoea.  In  Dr. 
Taylor's  case  {Ibid.,  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  246),  the  temperature  through  twenty- 
three  days  varied  between  100°  and  102°.  In  one  of  Dr.  Greenfield's 
cases  {Ibid.,  Vol.  XXVII.,  p.  275),  during  the  second  month,  through 
which  the  patient  was  under  observation,  the  temperature  varied  from 
100°  to  102'G°,  with  no  constancy  as  to  the  greater  elevation  in  the 
morning  or  evening;  and  in  a  case  by  Mr.  Haward  {Clinical  Soc.  Trans., 
December  10,  1875),  the  evening  temperature  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
case  was  usually  102°,  and  subsequently  103°;  in  the  morning,  98°.  In  Dr. 
Eussell's  case,  the  record  of  temperature  extended  over  sixty-six  days,  with 
a  temperature  of  102°  Fahr.,  rising  to  105°  through  the  next  ten  days, 
the  morning  temperature  being  generally  1°  or  r5°  lower.  In  thirty-six 
hours  a  fall  of  7°  Fahr.  took  place— then  again  a  rise  for  seven  days  up  to 
104°.    Pulse  varied  from  100  to  112. 

Prognosis  is  generally  unfavourable ;  and  no  special  treatment  can  be 
indicated  beyond  that  laid  down  in  cases  of  anajmia  and  of  leucocytha;mia. 
Death  occurs  through  the  derangement  of  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  glands. 


LARDACEOUS  SPLEEN — Sl/ll.,  AMYLOID  DISEASE;  WAXY  SPLEEN. 

Latin  Eq.,  Lien  Lardaceus — Idem  valent,  3Iorbus  Amylodes,  Lien  Cereus  ; 
French  Eq.,  DigSnirescence  Lardacie — Syn.,  Maladie  Amyldide ; 
German  Eq.,  Speckige  Entartung  der  MHz — Syn.,  Amyloide  Entar- 
tung  ;  ITALIAN  Eq.,  Ililza  Lardacea — Syn.,  Malattia  Amiloide. 

Definition. — A  disease  in  wJiich  the  texture  of  the  spleen,  and  especially  the 
Malpighian  sacculi,  are  filled  with  lardaceous  material,  so  that  it  is  much  larger 
and  heavier  tlian  in  health. 

Pathology. — («.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — This  condition  of  the  siileen  is 
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frequently  associated  with  a  similar  condition  of  other  organs,  especially 
the  liver  and  the  kidney.  It  is  characterised  by  great  firmness,  a  peculiar 
waxy-like  consistence,  and  with  a  distinctness  and  transparency  of  the 
Malpighian  sacculi  which  are  not  usually  obvious  (W.  T.  Gairdner).  Of 
all  the  viscera  and  tissues  of  the  body,  the  sj^leen  is  the  one  which  is  com- 
paratively the  most  frequently  affected  by  this  lesion,  although  it  was 
generally  unknown  up  till  1853-4.  Of  the  bodies  examined  in  the  Eoyal 
Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  it  was  observed  in  10  per  cent,  of  all.  In  the 
most  extreme  cases  the  spleen  is  enlarged,  and  has  a  swollen  aspect.  Its 
weight  and  density  are  greatly  increased.  It  feels  to  the  touch  like  the 
consistence  of  wax  and  lard,  and  its  section  shows  a  dry  and  smooth  sur- 
face. After  exposure  to  the  air,  its  pulp  may  become  of  a  bright  red 
colour ;  and  then  the  Malpighian  sacculi  appear  large  and  distinct,  forming 
round,  greyish  granules  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  slightly  prominent, 
and  so  hard  that  they  may  be  picked  out  by  a  knife.  The  pulp  is 
diminished  in  quantity,  and  may  be  entirely  absent ;  so  that  the  sacculi  are 
crowded  together,  and  the  tissue  in  their  vicinity  appears  as  a  continuous 
mass  of  a  globular  form.  A  small  arterial  twig  can  sometimes  be  seen 
passing  into  or  through  these  Malpighian  sacculi  at  their  central  part. 
Under  a  low  power  (40  to  60  diameters)  the  Malpighian  sacculi  appear  as 
large  clear  spaces,  of  a  circular  or  oval  form,  surrounded  by  the  dark-red 
pulp.  Under  the  higher  powers  (above  250)  the  alteration  is  in  the  cor- 
puscles of  these  sacculi,  which  are  converted  into,  replaced,  or  added  to, 
by  masses  of  a  colourless,  dense,  highly  translucent  and  homogeneous 
•  material.  A  careful  examination  may  disclose  the  outlines  of  irregular 
cell-forms.  But  these  masses,  owing  to  their  roughness,  are  not  easily 
broken  up  into  the  particles  which  compose  them  (Sanders).  The  trans- 
lucent parts  are  little  acted  on  by  reagents  (acids,  alkalies,  alcohol) ;  but 
if  alkalies,  such  as  liquor  poiassce,  be  first  applied  to  a  microscopic  section 
the  iodine  test  will  fail  until  the  section  is  neutralised  by  acid.  Its  char- 
acters are  marked  and  permanent,  so  that  there  is  no  difiiculty  at  any 
time  in  recognising  or  identifying  the  characters  of  lardaceous  disease  in 
the  spleen.  Several  varieties  may  be  noticed.  Two  forms  at  least  are 
distinctly  indicated  by  Virchow,  Sanders,  and  Wilks  (although  the  latter 
observer  says  three)  : — (1.)  The  form  in  ivhich  the  Malpighian  sacculi  are  the 
structures  prominently  affected. — They  are  sometimes  large,  and  sometimes 
very  small.  In  the  former  state  we  recognise  the  sago-like  granules  de- 
scribed by  Virchow.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  best  seen  after  exposure 
to  the  air  for  a  little  time,  or  after  having  been  well  washed  in  water,  and 
I  then  put  in  alcohol  or  into  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  which  brings 
I  out  the  waxy  appearance  very  distinctly.  In  the  most  extreme  cases  they 
never  occupy  more  than  about  half  the  bulk  of  the  organ,  the  intervening 
pulp-substance  being  healthy.  (2.)  A  form  in  ichkh  Hie  pulp-suhstance  and 
UraheculcB  are  mainly  affected,  leaving  the  sacculi  intact. — It  presents  the  same 
Iwaxy  consistence,  the  smooth  dry  section,  and  other  characters  of  the 
llesion ;  but  the  sacculi  are  obscured  by  the  peculiar  translucent  substance 
which  pervades  the  pulp,  and  which  looks  as  if  melted  tallow  had  been 
fpoured  into  the  trabecular  spaces  (WiLKS).  Histologically,  there  is  no 
jreal  difference  between  these  two  forms,  because  the  corpuscles  of  the 
VOL.  II.  3  T 
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sacculi  and  of  tlie  surrounding  pulp-substance  are  now  known  to  be  iden- 
tical (Busk  and  Huxley,  in  Wedl,  p.  247), 

The  disease  seems  to  commence — (1.)  In  the  arterial  capillaries,  where 
the  little  lateral  bulgings  are  in  connection  with  the  Malpighian  corpuscles. 
(2.)  These  sacculi  contain  at  first  normal  splenic  cells;  but  at  a  later  stage 
the  contents  of  the  sacculi  become  irregular  and  granular,  and  corpuscles 
of  a  gelatinous  lyraphy  appearance  become  changed  into  the  minute  masses 
of  the  waxy  substance.  (3.)  Subsequently  the  trabeculse  and  pulp-struma 
become  affected  (BusK  and  Huxley,  as  above). 

Some  cases  of  albuminoid  disease  related  by  Dr.  Jenner  are  evidently  of 
this  second  nature. 

From  this  description,  and  from  what  has  been  Avritten  in  Part  1.,  Vol, 
I.,  on  the  subject  of  Lardaccous  Disease  (q.  v.),  the  term  " degeneration" 
which  has  hitherto  been  generally  used,  is  quite  inapplicable.  Kindfleisch 
more  correctly  describes  it  as  an  infiltration.  The  spleen  is  added  to  in 
bulk  and  weight  by  a  new  material ;  its  textural  elements  are  not  replaced, 
which  is  the  nature  of  degeneration  to  effect.  Neither  has  it  been  shown 
that  the  new  material  is  "  amyloid ;  "  but  it  is  rather  of  the  nature  of 
albumen.  The  phrase  "  amyloid  degeneration,"  therefore,  is  one  which  is 
incorrect  in  both  its  terms  (Wilks),  and  one  which  ought  no  longer  to  be 
used.  It  is  only  by  an  extended  inquiry  into  the  class  of  cases  in  which 
lardaceous  disease  is  found  that  we  can  hope  to  learn  anything  satisfactory 
as  to  its  pathology ;  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  excellent  reports 
upon  ninety-six  cases  already  given  by  Dr.  Wilks,  in  Vol.  IV.  (1856)  and 
Vol.  XL  (1865)  of  Guy's  Hospital  Reports;  and  by  Dr.Pavy,  in  Vol.  X.  of 
the  same  valuable  series.  These  cases  prove  indisputably  that  lardaceous 
disease  of  the  spleen,  or  any  other  organ,  is  one  implying  a  long-standing 
and  deep-seated  cachexia ;  and  is  seen,  in  its  most  intense  form,  after  a  pro- 
tracted caries  and  necrosis  of  bone,  having  its  origin  in  scrofula,  or 
syphilis,  or  even  external  injury,  where  the  injury  leads  to  protracted 
bone  disease.  Hence  the  question  is  still  undecided,  whether  the  disease 
arises  from  a  local  source,  such  as  the  injured  bone  and  the  morbid  pro- 
cesses going  on  in  it,  or  whether  it  is  a  constitutional  general  disease  ? 
Wilks  gives  several  instances,  such  as  the  following  : — "  A  strong  young 
man,  in  good  health,  falls  and  strikes  his  hip  ;  a  disease  is  thus  set  up 
which  causes  his  death  at  the  end  of  two  years :  his  organs  were  then 
found  to  be  lardaceous  "  (No.  89  of  cases  in  Guys  Hospital  Reports,  Vol. 
XL,  p.  47).  It  is  evident  that  the  question  is  one  of  great  practical  im- 
portance to  the  surgeon. 

Symptoms. — As  regards  the  spleen,  lardaceous  disease  is  only  known 
to  exist  by  its  discovery  after  death — no  symptoms  that  can  be  recognised 
(unless  enlargement  and  hardness)  having  been  perceived  as  constantly 
associated  with  the  lardaceous  affection. 
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Section  III. — Disease  of  Suprarenal  Capsules. 

Addison's  disease — Syn.,  bronzed  skin,  melasma  addisonii. 

Latin  Eq.,  Morbus  Addisoni — Idem  valent,  Cutis  j^rea,  Melasma  Addisoni; 
French  Eq.,  Maladie  d' Addison,  Melasma  Addisonii;  German  Eq., 
Addison' sclie  Krankheit  —  Syn.,  Malasma  Addisonii;  Italian  Eq., 
Malattia  dell'  Addison — Syn.,  Melasma  delV  Addison. 

Definition, — Disease  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  tcith  discoloration  of  the 
skin  ;  or,  a  morbid  state  which  establishes  itself  with  extreme  insidiousness,  whose 
characteristic  features  are  ancemia,  general  languor  and  deUlity,  and  extreme 
prostration,  expressed  by  loss  of  muscular  poioer,  weakness  of  pulse,  remarkable 
feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  breathlessness  upon  slight  exertion,  dimness  of 
sight,  functional  weakness  and  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  a  peculiar  uniform 
discoloration  of  the  skin,  which  becomes  of  a  brownish  olive-green  hue,  like  that 
of  a  mulatto,  occurring  in  connection  with  a  certain  diseased  condition  of  the 
suprarenal  capsules.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  very  slow,  extending  on  an 
average  over  one  year  and  a  half,  but  may  be  prolonged  over  four  or  five.  The 
tendency  to  death  is  by  asthenia,  the  heart  becoming  utterly  powerless,  as  if  its 
natural  stimulus — the  blood — had  ceased  to  act. 

Pathology. — («.)  History. — The  pathological  significance  of  morbid  states 
of  the  sui^rarenal  capsules  was  brought  prominently  before  the  profession, 
both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  by  the  original  observations  of 
the  late  Dr.  Addison,  then  the  Senior  Physician  of  Guy's  Hospital.  The 
■  cases  recorded  in  the  medical  journals  since  Dr.  Addison  wrote,  which 
connect  uniform  discoloration  of  the  skin  (a  condition  now  known  by  the 
name  of  "  bronzing  ")  with  various  morbid  states  of  the  suprarenal  bodies, 
are  now  so  numerous  that,  as  a  clinical  fact,  the  connection  cannot  be  dis- 
puted ;  but  the  exact  relationship  and  pathological  significance  of  the  morbid 
states  thus  connected  are  still  open  questions,  especially  as  regards  the 
pathology  of  the  constitutional  cachexia  which  exists.  Morbid  states  of 
the  suprarenal  capsules  are  not  always  attended  with  bronzing  of  the  skin. 
If  the  cases  recorded  are  carefully  analysed,  symptoms  and  phenomena  of" 
a  very  important  kind  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  describing  this  constitu- 
tional disease,  while  an  undue  importance  has  been  placed  upon  the 
bronzing  of  the  skin.  It  is  to  the  cachexia  that  Dr  Addison  calls  special 
attention ;  but  his  commentators  have  been  carried  away  by  the  inquiry 
regarding  the  colour  of  the  skin  and  its  connection  with  the  capsular 
disease.  These  writers  have  overlooked  the  more  important  portion  of 
his  observations,  and  have  been  induced  to  consider  rather  the  causes  and 
nature  of  the  bronzing  of  the  skin.  This  coloration  when  established  may- 
be received  as  a  most  valuable  symptom  of  a  prevailing  constitutional 
cachexia,  in  which  the  abnormal  deposit  of  pigment  is  associated  with 
anaemia  and  intense  prostration,  with  the  phenomena  stated  in  the  defini- 
tion. But  this  bronzing  must  appear  of  very  secondary  importance  com- 
pared with  the  symptoms  and  pathology  of  that  peculiar  cachexia  which 
attends  the  cases  of  suprarenal  capsular  disease,  as  described  by  Drs. 
Addison  and  Wilks.    There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  cases  Dr, 
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Addison  described  belong  to  the  class  of  diseases  marked  by  anaemia,  and 
that  they  are  similar  in  many  respects  to  forms  of  anaemia  already  noticed, 
and  more  especially  to  leucocythsemia,  "In  almost  all  the  cases  there 
would  seem  to  have  been  great  deprivation  of  the  coloured  constituents  of 
the  blood,  as  manifested  by  the  pallor  of  those  parts  of  the  skin  not  in- 
volved in  the  bronzing,  the  great  flabbiness  of  the  muscles,  and  the  pearly 
state  of  the  conjunctivaj "  (Hutchinson).  The  blood  has  been  subjected 
to  but  few  examinations.  In  two  only,"  of  the  cases,  -vvrites  the  same 
author,  "  was  the  blood  examined,  and  in  both  of  them  it  was  found  to  be 
loaded  with  white  corpuscles."  In  all  the  cases  a  most  remarkable  and 
fatal  cachexia  prevails,  and  the  value  of  Dr.  Addison's  observations  con- 
sists in  showing  that  a  peculiar  bronzing  of  the  skin,  combined  with  asthenia 
— of  which  emaciation  is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment — attends  this 
cachexia,  and  indicates  organic  disease  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  asso- 
ciated with  this  constitutional  state.  His  observations  are  at  the  same 
time  of  the  greatest  value,  as  showing  how  well-directed  pathological 
inquiry  may  advance  the  science  of  physiology;  for  the  cases  detailed 
throw  some  light  on  the  influence,  at  least,  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  in 
the  maintenance  of  health. 

In  the  volume  of  Gmjs  Hospital  Reports  for  1862,  Dr.  Wilks  has  given  a 
most  able,  interesting  and  impartial  account  of  the  progress  of  our  know- 
ledge regarding  this  disease  since  the  time  Dr.  Addison  Avrote.  His  own 
observations  entirely  uphold  the  argument  which  Dr.  Addison  attempted 
to  develop ;  and  the  cases  brought  forward  by  him  in  that  report  appear 
to  substantiate,  in  a  great  measure,  the  original  facts  on  which  Dr. 
Addison's  history  was  based.  Nevertheless,  Addison's  views  have  by  no 
means  received  the  support  of  the  profession  at  large.  Dr.  Wilks  thinks 
that  Dr.  Addison  in  some  measure  contributed  to  this  scepticism,  by 
including  among  its  original  cases  some  which  did  not  present  the  true 
features  of  the  disease ;  and  the  great  merit  of  Dr.  Wilks's  paper  is,  that 
it  more  clearly  defines  and  renders  precise  the  pathological  characters  of 
the  disease  which  Dr.  Addison  desired  to  describe.  He  believed,  at  the 
time  he  published  his  work,  that  any  disease  which  aflfected  the  integrity 
of  the  suprarenal  capsules  would  be  attended  by  the  remarkable  phenomena 
originally  described  by  him.  This  was  an  error :  for  all  subsequent 
observations  have  shown  that  no  recorded  instance  of  the  affection  has 
been  connected  with  cancer,  or  with  any  other  kind  of  disease  of  the 
organ  than  that  found  in  the  genuine  cases  of  the  disease  which  he  first 
described,  and  which  constitutes  the  true  form  of  the  malady,  as  Dr. 
"Wilks  has  demonstrated. 

{h.)  Causation. — It  has  been  described  as  due  to  extension  of  inflamma- 
tion from  neighbouring  diseased  or  injured  parts  to  the  suprarenal 
capsules ;  to  strains  or  blows  in  the  back  ;  over-exertion ;  also,  to  nervous 
shock,  grief,  or  anxiety.  It  is  more  common  among  males  than  females, 
and  especially  in  connection  with  such  manual  labour  as  entails  exposure 
to  bodily  injury  from  accident  or  over-exertion. 

(c.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — In  malarious,  malignant,  and  cachectic  diseases  it 
is  usual  for  the  serum  of  the  blood  to  assume  a  dark  and  dirty  hue,  and 
ultimately  the  cutaneous  surface  comes  closely  to  approach  the  colour 
of  jaimdice,  differing  from  it  only  in  being  more  lurid  and  dusky ;  and  it 
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is  believed  that  the  hue  of  the  skin,  which  becomes  of  so  dark  a  tinge  in 
some  maHgnant  organic  diseases,  is  due  to  the  admixture  of  morbid 
matters  absorbed  from  the  seat  of  local  mischief,  which  so  tinges  the  serum 
of  the  blood  that  the  rete  mucosum  is  rendered  dark.  If  it  is  true  that  in 
this  cachexia  the  suprarenal  capsules  are  always  diseased,  and  if  it  be  true, 
as  M.  Vulpian  has  found  {Med.  Times,  October  4,  1856),  that  the  supra- 
renal capsules  differ  from  all  other  organs  in  the  body,  in  the  presence  of  a 
substance  which  has  two  peculiar  reactions — one  with  the  perchloride  of 
iron,  and  the  other  with  the  tincture  of  iodine,  the  first  of  which  gives  a 
dark-blue  tint — ^is  it  not  probable  that  the  coloration  of  the  skin  in  supra- 
renal capsule  diseases  may  result  partly  from — (1.)  The  cachectic  state; 
(2.)  the  organic  lesion  of  the  suprarenal  capsules;  and,  (3.)  the  reaction 
of  the  peculiar  substance  in  these  bodies  upon  the  iron  of  the  blood,  which 
the  morbid  organic  changes  in  them  have  allowed  to  mingle  with  the 
circulating  fluid  ?  It  is,  unfortunately,  the  suprarenal  capsules  only  which 
have  been  carefully  examined  in  the  cases  recorded;  and  in  connection 
with  the  cachexia  and  the  "  bronzing,"  the  lesions  they  exhibit  have  been 
described  as  of  a  variable  character,  consisting  of — (a)  Acute  or  recent 
inflammation  ending  in  abscess;  (5.)  atrophy  with  concretions;  (c.)  the 
conversion  of  the  organs  into  indurated  fibroid  enlargements ;  (d)  tuber- 
culous deposition  in  various  stages ;  (e.)  carcinomatous  deposition.  Some- 
times the  lesion  appears  to  have  been  secondary  to  morbid  conditions, 
apparently  of  a  similar  nature,  in  other  parts,  all  of  which  must  therefore 
be  interpreted  as  several  local  expressions  of  the  constitutional  disease 
which  prevails ;  and  occasionally  the  capsules  seem  to  have  been  the  only 
structures  in  which  lesions  were  detected;  while  the  degree  of  "bronzing" 
of  the  skin  appears  to  have  been  proportionate  to  the  length  of  time  which 
the  suprarenal  capsules  are  presxmied  to  have  been  diseased ;  but  neither 
the  time  nor  the  number  of  cases  in  which  such  a  proportion  can  be  traced 
is  accurately  made  out.  The  general  symptoms  are  those  of  a  person  con- 
stitutionally diseased,  not  always  proportionate  in  their  severity  either  to 
the  nature  or  to  the  extent  of  the  disease  in  the  suprarenal  capsules.  The 
post-mortem,  appearances  seem  to  have  been  in  some  instances  associated 
with  the  tuberculous  diathesis :  but  in  the  best-marked  cases  there  has 
been  no  appearance  of  tubercle  in  any  part  of  the  body  (WiLKs);  and  in 
no  case  of  general  tuberculosis  has  Dr.  Wilks  ever  met  with  an  instance 
where  the  suprarenal  capsules  were  aff'ected  in  the  manner  of  Addison's 
disease.  In  some  cases  the  spleen  was  much  enlarged,  the  Iddneys  pale, 
and  in  the  last  stage  of  fatty  degeneration  (Taylor).  Out  of  500  cases 
of  post-mortem  examinations  of  all  kinds  of  cases,  made  at  Guy's  Hospital 
by  Dr.  Wilks,  only  two  instances  were  observed  in  which,  the  suprarenal 
capsules  being  morbid,  the  skin  did  not  betray  the  lesion  by  "  bronzing." 
In  come  cases  the  mesenteric  glands  are  stated  to  have  been  enlarged ;  and 
calcareous  concretions  have  been  noticed  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

In  one  case  which,  through  the  kindness  of  my  first  teacher,  the  late 
Dr.  William  Munro,  of  Dundee,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  carefully  inspect- 
ing after  death,  in  June,  1856,  the  following  lesions  existed  : — "  The  body 
generally  was  anaemic.  The  dark  colouring  of  the  sldn  was  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  vicinity  of  the  knees,  and  on  the  lateral  and  posterior 
regions  of  the  neck.    The  deposits  of  pigment  gave  to  the  parts  a  dirty 
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sordes-like  appearance  where  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  skin  meets  the 
lips,  and  especially  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  The  lieart  was  small  and 
flabby.  Tuberculous  deposits  were  sparingly  disseminated  throughout  the 
apices  of  both  lungs.  The  spleen,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys  were  severally 
adherent  to  the  adjacent  parts,  but  their  structures  appeared  normal.  The 
suprarenal  capsules  were  morbid,  and  the  sympathetic  nerves  from  the 
lesser  splanchnic  were  greatly  increased  in  size,  as  were  the  ganglia  of  the 
solar  plexus  towards  the  side  of  the  suprarenal  most  diseased  and  in  con- 
tact with  it.  The  texture  of  the  nervous  parts  was  of  a  bright  rosy  hue, 
as  if  under  the  influence  of  vascular  excitement.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  was  thin,  pale,  and  bloodless,  the  labial  and  buccal  glands 
shining  prominently  through.  The  stomach  and  glandular  substance  of 
the  intestinal  tube  were  uniformly  thin  throughout.  In  the  stomach  the 
solitary  gastric  glands  were  remarkably  prominent,  while  the  mucous 
membrane  generally  was  wasted  and  atrophic.  Microscopic  sections  from 
the  jejunum  and  ileum  showed  the  villi  remarkably  attenuated,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  very  readily  separated  from  the  adjacent  muscular  part 
of  the  gut.  The  tubular  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  various  parts 
examined  were  almost  entirely  gone,  and  their  place  sujjplied  by  granular 
amorphous  material.  The  average  specific  gravity  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestines  was  1'040. 

The  special  lesion  of  the  capsules  in  Addison's  disease  is  of  one  form 
only — namely,  that  which  was  seen  in  the  earlier  cases  described  by 
Addison,  and  which  he  simply  styled  as  "  scrofulous  "  (WiLKs).  Judging 
from  the  material  alone,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  form  an  opinion  of  its 
nature,  seeing  that  a  degenerating  inflammatory  substance  would  produce 
a  very  similar  appearance  to  a  so-called  scrofulous  one.  It  is  only  in 
exceptional  cases  that  any  well-marked  tubercular  deposit  has  been  found 
in  other  viscera.  "  When  the  disease  is  recent,  the  organ  is  somewhat 
enlarged,  and  changed  into  a  material  which  is  semi-translucent,  of  a  grey 
colour,  softish,  homogeneous,  and  which,  when  examined  microscopically, 
is  found  to  be  without  structure,  or  sometimes  slightly  fibrillated,  or  con- 
taining a  few  abortive  nuclei  or  cells.  This  lardaceous  kind  of  material  is 
the  first  dejjosited,  and  resembles  what  is  often  seen  in  the  early  stages  of 
scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  ;  subsequently  it  undergoes 
a  decay  or  degeneration,  as  in  these  glands,  and  changes  into  an  opaque 
yellowish  substance ;  and  thus  the  two  materials  are  constantly  found 
associated.  At  a  later  period,  as  in  a  scrofulous  gland,  this  may  soften 
into  a  putty-like  matter,  or  it  may  dry  up,  leaving  the  mineral  part  as  a 
chalky  deposit  scattered  through  the  organs.  These,  then,  are  the  changes 
— first,  the  deposition  of  a  translucent,  softish,  homogeneous  substance; 
subsequently  the  degeneration  of  this  into  a  yellowish-white  opaque 
matter ;  and  afterwards  a  softening  into  a  so-called  abscess,  or  drying  up 
into  a  chalky  mass.  Occasionally,  also,  some  fibrous  tissue  may  be  found 
round  the  organs,  being  the  product  of  an  inflammation  which  has  united 
them  to  the  kidney,  liver,  and  adjacent  parts  "  (WiLKs).  Some  years  are 
necessary  for  the  production  of  these  changes.  The  state  of  the  skin 
which  has  been  termed  "  bronzing  "  resembles  the  colour  of  a  mulatto,  or 
of  a  bronzed  statue  from  which  the  gloss  has  been  rubbed  off.  It  has 
been  examined  microscopically  by  Dr.  Wilks,  Mr.  Tuffen  West,  and  M. 
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Eobin,  of  Paris.  The  sections  show  a  layer  of  very  distinct  pigment- 
granules  in  the  rete  mucosum,  limited  to  that  structure,  and  exactly  re- 
sembling that  of  a  negro.  The  pigment  is  deposited  in  granules,  but  in 
some  instances  coloured  cells  are  visible. 

Before  detailing  the  symptoms  observed  in  the  remarkable  cachexia 
from  which  these  lesions  result,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  our 
incomplete  knowledge  regarding  many  points  in  its  pathology,  and  espe- 
cially regarding  the  state  of  the  blood,  and  the  morbid  tendencies  of  the 
relatives  and  progenitors  of  the  patient.    AYhile  the  apparent  connec- 
tion of  bronzing  of  the  skin  with  lesions  in  the  suprarenal  capsules 
appears  to  be  evident,  our  information  is  of  the  most  deficient  kind 
regarding  the  chronological  sequence  of  the  various  symptoms  which 
j     indicate  the  establishment  of  the  constitutional  disease. 
I        Symptoms. — As  in  the  forms  of  anfemia  already  described,  so  in  this 
i     -disease  the  patient  has  considerable  difficulty  in  assigning  the  number  of 
weeks,  or  even  months,  that  may  have  elapsed  since  he  first  experienced 
I     indications  of  failing  health  and  strength ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  local  lesions  develop  themselves  varies  in  difi'erent  cases — a  few  weeks 
being  sometimes  sufl&cient  to  break  up  the  powers  of  the  constitution,  or 
-even  to  destroy  life — an  event  the  more  speedy  in  proportion  to  the 
rapid  and  extensive  destruction  of  the  suprarenal  bodies  (Dr.  Addison). 
The  important  features  of  the  disease  are, — a  progressive  feebleness  of  the 
patient,  without  any  apparent  or  known  cause  {asthenia),  anaemia,  general 
languor  and  debility,  remarkable  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  irrita- 
1    bility  and  weakness  of  the  stomach,  and  a  peculiar  change  of  colour  of  the 
j    skin.    In  most  of  the  cases  the  early  sequence  of  symptoms  appears  to 
I    have  been  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  indications  of  failing  health 
[i    and  strength,  consisting  chiefly  of  languor,  weakness,  and  indisposition  to 

i either  bodily  or  mental  exertion,  the  appetite  being  impaired  or  entirely 
lost,  the  white  of  the  eyes  becoming  pearly,  the  pulse  small  and  feeble, 
perhaps  somewhat  large,  but  excessively  soft  and  compressible.  The  body 
wastes,  without  presenting  extreme  emaciation  or  the  dry  and  shrivelled 
skin  usually  associated  with  protracted  malignant  disease.  Slight  pain  or 
~  uneasiness  is  from  time  to  time  referred  to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and 
]  there  is  occasionally  actual  vomiting.    With  every  sign  of  feeble  circula- 

i'  tion,  ansemia,  and  general  prostration,  "  neither  the  most  diligent  inquiry 
nor  the  most  careful  physical  examination  throws  the  slightest  gleam  of 
light  upon  the  precise  nature  of  the  patient's  malady;  nor  do  we  succeed  in 
fixing  upon  any  special  lesion  as  the  cause  of  this  gradual  and  extraordinary 
constitutional  change  "  (Addison).    With  a  more  or  less  manifestation  of 

ithe  symptoms  already  enumerated,  a  most  remarkable  and  characteristic 
discoloration  takes  place  in  the  skin.  It  pervades  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body,  but  is  commonly  most  strongly  manifested  on  the  face,  neck,  superior 
«xtremities,  penis,  and  scrotum,  in  the  flexures  of  the  axilla,  and  round 
the  navel.  It  presents  a  dingy  or  smoky  appearance,  of  various  tints  or 
shades  of  deep  amber  or  chestnut  brown ;  and  in  one  instance  the  skin 
was  so  universally  and  deeply  darkened  as  to  resemble  a  mulatto.  This 
•distribution  of  pigment  is  not  confined  to  the  skin,  but  is  also  visible  in 
i  the  mucous  tracts,  as  well  as  in  some  other  structures.  An  interesting 
case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Professor  Biermer,  of  Berne  (November, 
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1861),  in  a  weakly  girl,  eighteen  years  of  age.  After  continued  illness  of 
a  tubercular  kind,  the  dark  colour  of  the  skin  commenced,  and  increased 
in  intensity  with  the  decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  body  till  death  fol- 
lowed. The  eyes  of  this  patient  happened  to  be  examined  with  the 
ophthalmoscope,  although  vision  was  not  disturbed.  A  bluish-black  colour 
was  everywhere  visible  through  the  sclerotic,  and  a  peculiar  pigment 
existed  in  the  interior  of  the  eye.  In  a  plane  of  a  uniform  red-brown 
colour  there  were  bluish-black  spots,  corresponding  to  the  intermediate 
spaces  of  the  msa-vorticosa,  from  which  the  retina  was  distinguished  by 
its  delicate  white  appearance.  The  disease  thus  originally  described  by 
Addison  may  be  associated,  like  "morbus  Brightii,"  with  the  expression 
of  several  distinct  local  lesions.  The  discoloration  consists  of  stains  in 
the  lining  of  the  cheeks,  and  a  decidedly  blackish  tinge  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lower  lips,  as  if  after  eating  mulberries.  Dark  areolae 
become  developed  beneath  the  orbits,  much  marked  towards  the  middle 
line  of  the  face.  In  one  case,  under  Dr.  Barlow,  loss  of  consciousness  and 
what  are  termed  "  fainting  fits  "  were  the  earliest  symptoms  noticed  {Med. 
Times,  January  24,  1857). 

Although  the  change  of  colour  of  the  skin  would  seem  to  be  a  most 
marked  and  constant  symptom,  still  it  does  not  appear  that  this  change  is 
one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the  disease.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
good  grounds  for  believing,  both  from  the  history  of  the  cases  and  from 
physiological  experiment  and  observation,  that  the  change  in  the  colour 
of  the  skin,  which  has  been  termed  " hronzing"  does  not  come  on  for  a 
long  time ;  that  from  its  nature  as  a  pigmentary  change  it  is  of  slow  pro- 
duction ;  that  while,  in  almost  all  the  well-marked  cases  in  which  it  has 
occurred,  the  symptoms  had  existed  from  one  to  three  years,  in  other 
cases  Avhere  it  did  not  exist  it  has  been  alleged  that  time  was  not  afforded 
between  the  establishment  of  lesions  in  the  suprarenal  bodies  and  the  fatal 
issue  for  the  production  of  the  pigmentary  deposit.  The  change  of  colour 
seems  to  depend  on  the  chronicity  of  the  disease ;  so  that,  if  the  disease 
progresses  rapidly,  no  discoloration  is  observed,  the  phenomena  being 
simply  those  of  asthenia.  One  very  important  point  is  thus  remarkably 
deficient  of  illustration — namely,  the  early  symrptoms  of  this  cachexia  inde- 
pendent of  bronzing  of  the  skin. 

Gastro-intestinal  disturbance  prevails  during  life ;  and  a  condition  of 
mucous  membrane  is  found  after  death  which  may  be  associated  in  its 
pathology  with  this  irritation.  The  stomach  is  often  ecchymosed,  and  the 
glands  of  the  intestines  enlarged.  In  several  cases  Brunner's  glands  in 
the  duodenum,  and  the  solitary  glands  in  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum  and 
in  the  colon,  were  very  prominent. 

Prognosis. — From  what  has  been  shown  relative  to  the  disease,  it  would 
appear  that  when  bronzing  of  the  skin  has  been  established,  a  sign  of 
disease  has  been  discovered  when  it  is  too  late  to  be  of  any  service,  for  all 
the  cases  appear  to  have  terminated  fatally  in  Avhich  this  state  was  un- 
equivocally established.  There  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  Addison 
himself  entertained  the  belief  that  death  in  such  cases  may  be  due  to  the 
implication  eventually  of  the  ganglionic  nerves.  Some  of  the  symptoms 
point  to  this ;  and  of  the  special  phenomena  associated  with  the  cachexia, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  nervous  centres  are  at  least  impaired.    The  supra- 
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renal  capsules  have  a  large  supply  of  nerves,  intimately  connected  with 
the  trunk  of  the  sympathetic,  with  the  phrenic  and  pneumogastric  nerves, 
and  through  these  with  the  cerebrospinal  centres;  and,  as  already  noticed, 
the  morbid  changes  tend  to  implicate  these  nerves,  extending  even  to  the 
semilunar  ganglia  and  solar  plexus  (see  p.  1030,  ante).  It  has  occurred  to 
me  also  that,  in  cases  of  this  disease,  all  the  viscera  ought  to  be  examined 
as  to  the  reaction  of  their  minute  blood-vessels  with  iodine,  as  there  are 
some  phenomena  which  seem  to  indicate  the  not  improbable  co-existence 
of  amyloid  degeneration ;  and  the  lesion  in  the  suprarenal  capsule  ought 
especially  to  be  investigated  in  this  direction. 

Treatment. — If  the  disease  be  recognised  in  its  earliest  stages,  its  pro- 
gress may  to  some  extent  be  delayed.  The  asthenia,  the  depression,  the 
evidence  of  local  irritation  about  the  suprarenal  capsules,  and  the  pathology 
of  the  disease  generally,  point  to  the  necessity  for  tonic  treatment  and 
nutritive  diet,  the  avoidance  of  all  causes  of  depression,  and  the  benefit  of 
rest  in  bed,  and  of  such  medicinal  agents  as  may  relieve  the  vomiting. 
Glycerine,  in  two  drachm  doses,  combined  with  fifteen  or  twenty  minims  of 
the  spirit  of  chloroform,  and  of  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron,  have 
been  of  service  (E.  H.  Greenhow).  This  may  be  varied  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  twenty  to  thirty  minims  of  the  syrup  of  phosphates  of  iron,  quinine, 
and  strychnia,  in  place  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron.  The  greatest  caution  is 
necessary  in  using  purgative  remedies,  as  fatal  collapse  is  apt  to  follow 
cathartic  medicine. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CUTANEOUS  SYSTEM, 

Section  I. — General  Pathology  and  Classification  of  Diseases 
OP  THE  Skin. 

Diseases  of  the  skin  have  been  regarded  too  much  as  a  specialty.  But 
they  are  now  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  class  of  diseases  whose 
pathology  is  capable  of  being  investigated  and  studied  like  other  diseases. 
Skin  diseases  are  undoubtedly  various  in  appearance;  and  the  same  disease 
does  not  always  continue  in  the  same  simple  or  elementary  form. 

The  classification  of  skin  diseases  hitherto  in  use  is  that  which  is  com- 
prehended in  the  eight  orders  of  Willan  and  Bateman ;  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  these  orders  are  embraced  in  the  following  definitions  of  terms 
in  common  use  in  the  description  of  skin  diseases : — 

Order  I.  Pimples. — Papulce  are  simple  solid  acuminated  elevations 
of  the  cuticle,  resembling  enlarged  papilla;  of  the  skin.  They  commonly 
terminate  in  a  scurf,  and  sometimes,  though  seldom,  in  slight  ulceration 
of  their  summits. 

Order  II.  Scales. — Squamce  consist  of  cuticle  in  patches,  plates,  or 
laminse,  in  Avhich  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  are  morbidly  adherent,  hard, 
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thickened,  whitish,  and  opaque.  These  scales  cover  either  small  papillae, 
red  elevations,  or  larger  deep  red  and  dry  surfaces. 

Order  III.  Rashes. — Exanthemata  are  composed  of  superficial  red 
patches  of  irregular  size,  and  variously  diffused.  They  disappear  under 
pressure,  and  terminate  by  desquamation. 

Order  IV.  Blebs. — Miniature  Blisters — Bullce  differ  from  vesicles  in 
size,  being  larger.  A  large  portion  of  cuticle  is  detached  from  the  skin  by 
the  interposition  of  a  watery  fluid,  usually  transparent.  The  skin  is  red 
and  inflamed  beneath  the  blebs. 

Order  V.  Pustules. — Pustula:  consist  in  circumscribed  elevations  of 
the  cuticle,  and  contain  pus.  They  have  red  and  inflamed  bases,  and  are 
succeeded  by  an  elevated  scab,  which  may  or  may  not  be  followed  by  a 
cicatrix. 

Order  VI.  Vesicles. — Vesiculoi  are  small  acuminated  or  orbicular 
elevations  of  the  cuticle,  containing  lymph,  which,  at  first  clear  and 
colourless,  may  become  amber-coloured,  opaque,  or  pearl-like.  Vesicles 
iire  succeeded  by  a  scurf  or  a  laminated  scab. 

Order  VII.  Tubercles. — Tubercula;  are  small,  hard,  indolent  elevations 
of  the  skin,  sometimes  suppurating  partially,  sometimes  ulcerating  at  their 
summit. 

Order  VIII.  Spots. — Maculoi  are  permanent  discolorations  or  stains  of 
some  portions  of  the  skin,  often  Avith  a  change  of  structure.  They  may 
be  whitish,  dusky,  or  dark. 

Such  definitions  have  given  the  key  to  the  classifications  of  cutaneous 
diseases,  which  are  mainly  anatomical.  They  do  not  attempt  to  throw 
any  light  on  the  causes  producing  the  various  diseases,  which  are  contem- 
l^Iated  as  so  many  distinct  and  individual  "unities,"  their  mutual  relations 
being  of  secondary  importance.  Clear  and  accurate  in  detail,  these  ana- 
tomical definitions  have  not  yet  been  surpassed ;  and  they  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  objective  study  of  cutaneous  diseases. 

The  basis  of  classes,  as  proposed  by  Willan  and  Bateman,  furnishes 
outward  marks  or  anatomical  characters,  which  are  useful  in  describing 
the  morbid  anatomy  of  skin  diseases;  but  it  has  no  relation  to  the  causes, 
to  the  pathology,  nor  to  the  treatment  of  such  diseases.  An  affection 
which  is  papular  to-day  may  be  vesicular  to-morrow,  and  pustular  eventu- 
ally. Under  the  same  division,  or  class,  maladies  are  brought  together 
which  nature  has  stamped  with  broad  and  obvious  marks  of  distinction. 
Febrile  diseases  are  associated  with  non-febrile ;  and  ailments  which  are 
local  and  trivial  are  associated  with  diseases  of  grave  import  and  deeply 
rooted  in  the  system.  On  the  other  hand,  distempers  which  nature  has 
plainly  brought  together  and  connected  by  striking  analogies  and  resem- 
blances, the  methodical  arrangement  of  AVillan  and  Bateman  puts  widely 
asunder  (Watson). 

In  an  admirable  paper  "  On  the  Theory  and  Classification  of  Inflamma- 
tions of  the  Skin,"  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  B.  Buchanan,  Physician  to  the  Dis- 
pensary for  Skin  Diseases  in  Glasgow,  it  is  shown  that  any  classification 
resting  on  one  jmnciple  of  division  only,  runs  the  risk  of  being,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extant,  artificial  and  untrue;  and  to  secure  a  natural  system,  several 
principles  must  be  taken  into  account,  though  greater  importance  may  be 
attached  to  some  of  these  than  to  others  (Edin.  Med.  Journal,  January, 
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1863).  Skin  diseases,  like  all  other  diseases,  ought  to  be  classed  accord- 
ing to  their  nature  or  pathology.  The  cause  of  a  disease,  when  known, 
gives  a  more  accurate  indication  of  its  true  nature  and  its  means  of  cure 
than  a  knowledge  of  its  anatomical  appearances  or  symptoms,  which  are 
mere  effects  of  the  cause.  So  far  as  can  be  done,  therefore,  skin  diseases 
should  be  classified  according  to  their  causes.  Not  knowing  the  cause, 
some  other  principles  must  be  sought  for  under  Avhich  groups  may  be 
formed;  and  in  the  pathological  processes  recognised  as  infl animations,  neiu 
formations,  hcemorrhages,  skin  diseases  may  be  arranged  into  three  or  more 
groups: — (1.)  The  inflammatory  skin  diseases  are  those  which  affect  the 
"pars pajnllaries"  of  the  corium,  as  well  as  the  "pars  reticularis"  and  the 
subjacent  connective-tissue  ;  but  the  process  is  not  confined  to  these,  for 
it  affects  even  the  epidermis,  whose  cells  are  changed  in  formation  and  in 
structure  in  the  same  way  as  all  cells  are  altered  by  the  process  of  in- 
flammation. (2.)  The  slcin  diseases  characterised  by  new  formations  may  be 
regarded  as — (a.)  The  productive  efiects  of  inflammation;  or,  (&.)  the  pro- 
ductive efi"ects  of  such  constitutional  states  as  cancer,  scrofula,  and  Bright's 
disease.  (3.)  The  hcemorrhagic  sUn  diseases  arise  from  the  escape  of  blood 
in  small  quantities,  owing  to  the  rupture  of  capillary  vessels,  or  to  the 
escape  of  colouring  matter  along  with  the  exudations.  They  are  affections 
peculiar  to  the  cutis ;  for,  although  blood  may  be  eff'used  among  the  epi- 
dermic cells,  haemorrhage  can  only  originate  from  the  cutis.  On  these 
principles  the  following  classification  has  been  suggested : — 


Classification  of  Skin  Diseases  (Dr.  A.  B.  Buchanan). 
Glass  I.— Inflammations. 


Geoup  I.— Simple  Inflammations  (allied  to  Simple  Dermatitis). 

(1.)  Erythema  ([a.]  simplex;  [b.]  multiforme;  [c]  chronicum. — comprehending 
papulatum,  nodosum,  strophulus,  squamosum,  pityriasis  furfuracea,  mem- 
hranacea,  rubra).  (2.)  Heepes  (sirw^Zex  and  sosfer).  (3.)  Ueticaria  (idiopathic, 
from  ingestion  of  particular  kinds  of  food  ;  from  uterine  affections  ;  or  persis- 
tent). (4.)  Dermatitis  (idiopathic,  as  from  hums,  or  from  frost-bite;  or 
symptomatic,  as  oi  erysipelas  ;  or  phlegmonodes,  as  furunculus,  anthrax,  Aleppo 
tubercle).    (5.)  Pemphigus  (benign,  persistent,  and  foliaceous). 


Group  II.— Eczematous  Inflajimations  (allied  to  Eczema). 

(1.)  Eczema  [erythematodes ;  E.  papulosim,  coraTprismg  lichen  simplex  and  prurigo ; 
E.  vesiculare  ;  E.  ruhrum  ;  E.  pustulosum,  comprising  impetigo  sparsa,  figurata, 
and  pilaris;  E.  lichen  ;  E.  squamosum;  E.  pityriasis).  (2.)  Acne  (comprising 
A.  simplex  ;  A.  pilaris  ;  A.  rosacea).  (3.)  Ecthyma  (  [a.]  simplex  ;  [b.]  chroni- 
cum  =  rupia ;  [c]  gangrenosum).  (4.)  Psoriasis  {punctata,  guttata,  nummularis, 
circinata  [lepra],  gyrata,  covfiuens). 


Group  III.— TJicers. 
(1.)  Idiopathic.    (2.)  Sympathetic.    (3.)  Constitutional. 
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Class  II.— New  Formations. 

Group  I. — Homologous  New  Fokmatiovs. 

(1.)  Epidermic  (epithelial  growths,  comprising  callosiius,  clams  ichthyosis,  cornu 
cutaneum).  (2.)  Pigmentary  (Zereiijfo,  ep/^eZ^s,  moles,  melanosis,  chloasma,  silver 
stain,  leucopathia  albinism).  (3.)  Dermic  ^cicatrix  normal  or  cheloid,  cutaneous 
tumor  [wens],  multiple  tumors  [mycosis],  molluscum  simplex,  condylomata, 
verruca  vulgaris,  verruca  mollis). 

Group  II.— Heterologous  New  Formations. 

(I.)  PsEUDOPLASMS  (lupus,  comprehending  maculosus,  tuberculosis,  hypertrophicus, 
exedens,  serpiginosus ;  and  lepra,  comprehending  maculosa,  tuberculosa,  anas- 
thetica,  exulcerans).    (2.)  Neoplasms  (epithelioma,  carcinoma). 

Class  III.— Haemorrhages— e.  g. ,  petecMce,  vlUces,  ecchymosis,  purpura. 

Class  IV.— Diseases  of  Accessory  Organs— {«•)  hair,  e.  g.,  sycosis,  alopecia, 

calosities,  fragilitas,  polytrichia  ;  (b. )  nails,  e.  g.,  atrophy,  hypertrophy,  onychia  ; 
(c. )  sweat  glands,  e.  g.,  miliaria,  sudamina,  lichen  tropicus,dysidrosis,  hyperidrosis, 
anidrosis,  chromidrosis ;  (d.)  sebaceous  fluids,  seborrhcea,  comedo,  acne  milium, 
moluscum  centagiosum,  xanthelasma,  steatoma. 

Class  v.— Diseases  Defined  by  Uniform  Causes- 

Group  I. — Parasitic  Diseases. 
Group  II. — Syphilitic  Eruptions. 
Group  III.— Eruptions  of  Specipic  Fevers. 
Group  IV. — Scrofulodermata. 

In  the  following  section,  however,  the  names  of  skin  diseases  and  the 
arrangement  followed  will  be  that  which  is  given  in  the  nomenclatm^e  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  : — 


Section  II. — Description  in  Detail  of  the  more  Common 
Diseases  of  the  Skin, 

erythema. 

Latin  Eq.,  Erythema ;  French  Eq.,  ErytUme ;  German  Eq.,  Erythema  ; 
Italian  Eq.,  Eritema. 

Definition. — Uniform  redness  simply,  with  ;puffiness  of  the  shin,  distributed 
in  distinct  patches  of  some  size. 

Pathology. — It  is  accompanied  by  little  constitutional  disturbance;  and 
if  febrile  phenomena  are  decided,  it  betokens  more  severe  areolar  mflam- 
mation  than  erythema,  and  a  more  grave  disease.  It  is  thus  apt  to  be 
mistaken  for  erijsipelas.  The  varieties  of  erythema  are, — E.  Iceve;  E.  fugaz 
— Sjm.,  E.  wlaticim ;  E.  marginatum;  E.  papulatum;  E.  tuberculatum; 
E.  nodosum.  Of  these  varieties  erythema  nodosum  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant. The  indisposition  Avhich  precedes  the  eruption  is  generally 
associated  with  a  slight  degree  of  fever.  Ked  oval  patches,  considerably 
elevated  and  very  tender,  appear  on  the  fore  part  of  the  legs,  sometimes 
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on  the  arms ;  and  the  long  diameter  of  these  patches  is  generally  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  limb.  They  may  form  bumps  an  inch  and  a  half  long 
and  an  inch  broad  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  leg.  After  a  few  days  the 
red  colour  changes  to  a  blue,  the  patches  become  soft,  and  although  some- 
thing like  fluctuation  may  be  felt,  yet  suppuration  does  not  occur.  Thus 
the  bumps  of  erythema  gradually  subside.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  seen 
in  feeble  boys ;  but  it  is  most  common  in  young  women,  in  whom  it  seems 
associated  with  disordered  menstruation,  or  with  rheumatism  (Eayer, 
Watson).  In  the  chronic  stage  desquamation  invariably  occurs  ;  and  to 
this  stage  of  the  disease  the  name  pityriasis  has  been  given. 

Treatment.  —  Best,  quinine,  and  iron,  after  aperients ;  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  after  gentle  purgation,  in  doses  of  5  to  10  grains  three  times  a 
day,  are  the  most  useful  remedies.  Oxide  of  zinc,  in  fine  powder,  dusted 
over  the  surface,  will  sometimes  allay  the  local  irritation. 


URTICARIA — Syn.,  NETTLE-RASH. 

Latin  Eq.,  Urticaria;   French  Eq.,  Urticaire ;  German  Eq.,  Nessel- 
ausschlag  ;  Italian  Eq.,  Orticaria. 

Definition. — An  eruption  of  little  solid  elastic  eminences,  roundish  or  oblong, 
pale  in  the  centre,  and  red  at  the  circumference.  These  are  commonly  called 
"  wheals"  similar  to  the  results  from  the  strokes  of  a  lash. 

Pathology. — The  eruption  is  attended  with  an  intense  heat,  a  burning, 
tingling,  or  pricking  sensation,  very  much  like  that  produced  by  the  sting- 
ing of  a  nettle.  It  is  due  to  rapid  serous  infiltration  of  the  lower  layer  of 
cells  of  the  epidermis.  There  are  several  varieties  of  urticaria — {a) 
Urticaria  acuta  ;  (b.)  Urticaria  chronica.  The  acute  forms  are  generally 
connected  with  the  ingestion  of  some  kinds  of  food — oatmeal,  bitter 
almonds,  sheU-fish,  &c.  The  more  chronic  and  intermittent  forms  are 
associated  with  uterine  or  other  affoctions. 
I  Treatment. — Emetics  and  purgatives  in  the  first  instance ;  afterwards 
the  correction  of  faulty  digestion.  The  surface  of  the  eruption  may  be 
dusted  over  with  flour ;  or  the  following  lotion  may  be  used  : — 

Carhonatis  Ammonice,   5i.;  Plumb.  Acetatis,  3ii-;  Aquce  Rosarum, 

5viii.; 

In  the  chronic  form,  especially  associated  with  uterine  irritation  or 
ovarian  tumors,  I  have  found  bromide  of  potassium  of  much  benefit.  It 
I  ought  to  be  given  in  a  full  dose  of  ten  grains  twice  daily,  which  is  to  be 
I  doubled  at  bedtime.    Quinine  is  also  useful,  combined  with  rhubarb  and 
'i  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

R.  Sulphatis  quinice,  gr.  xii.;  Solve  in  Glycerinm,  Prdv.  Rhei.,  gr. 

xxiv.;  Carb.  Amman.,  gr.  xviii.;  misce  et  divide  in  pit.  xii. — Signa,  "  One 
three  times  a  day." 
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LICHEN. 

Latin  Eq.,  Lichen;  French  Eq.,  Lichen;  German  Eq.,  Lichen; 
Italian  Eq.,  Lichene. 

Definition. — An  eruption  commencing  as  small  red  papulce,  either  isolated 
or  confluent.  These  becoming  excoriated,  give  vent  to  a  serous  fluid  in  consider- 
able abundance,  which  ultimately  concretes  into  a  crust. 

Pathology. — This  disease  has  been  regarded  as  a  form  of  eczema.  It 
includes  five  varieties, — (1.)  Lichen  simplex  ;  (2.)  Lichen  pilaris  ;  (3.)  Lichen 
circumscriptus  ;  {i.)  Lichen  agrius  ;  (5.)  Lichen  tropicus — Syn.,  Prickly  heat. 
If  the  summits  of  the  papulte  become  torn  by  the  nails  in  scratching, 
yellow  or  blackish  crusts  form,  due  to  the  mixture  of  blood  and  serum, 
and  abrasions  of  the  skin  occur.  The  disease  is  then  known  as  prurigo 
(eczema  lichenoides  or  eczema  pruriginosum).  It  occurs  more  or  less  in  all 
chronic  cases  of  scabies  or  phthiriasis,  and  sometimes  in  urticaria.  The 
disease  attacks  by  preference  the  scrofulous  and  the  debilitated ;  and  is 
associated  with  improper,  insufficient,  or  bad  food.  A  too  liberal  diet, 
and  stimulants  in  food  or  drink,  similarly  predispose  to  the  disease. 
Exposure  of  the  skin  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  to  acrid  substances,  also 
brings  about  the  disease — e.g.,  in  cooks,  grocers,  bakers,  and  the  like. 
Fissures  of  the  skin  are  a  frequent  complication,  and  occur  where  the  skin 
is  naturally  thrown  into  folds,  as  at  the  arms,  the  angles  of  the  mouth, 
the  joints,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  flexures  of  the  fingers.  They  are 
apt  to  increase  in  depth  as  the  disease  continues,  sometimes  bleeding,  and 
causing  excruciating  pain.  When  deep,  the  fissures  are  red  and  raw- 
looking,  and  serum  or  blood  exudes  from  them,  giving  rise  to  crusts  which 
partially  fill  them  up  {eczema  rimosum  of  T.  M.  Anderson  and  Buchanan 
— the  eczema  fendilU  of  the  French). 

Treatment. — Glycerine  in  the  following  formula  is  recommended  by  Mr. 
Startin  : — - 

R.  Acid.  Nit.  dil.,  3ss.  to  Ji.;  Bismuth  sub.  nit.,  7)SS.;  Tinct.  digital.,  o^.; 
Glycerini,  31. ;  Aq.  Rosce,  f  5vii.  ss.  "  To  be  applied  as  a  lotion  frequently 
to  the  aff'ected  parts." 

The  alkalies  internally  and  externally  are  of  service.  Bicarbonate  of 
soda,  in  fifteen  grain  doses  in  some  bitter  infusion,  to  be  increased  by 
eight  grains  daily  till  3i.  is  taken  in  the  twenty-four  hours  (Divergie). 
Alkaline  baths  and  lotions  are  to  be  used  at  the  same  time — the  lotions 
containing  two  to  three  drachms  of  the  salt  to  twenty  ounces  of  water. 


PSORLA.SIS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Psoriasis;  French  Eq.,  Psoriasis;  German  Eq.,  Psoriasis; 
Italian  Eq.,  Psoriasi. 

Definition. — An  eruption  characterised  by  the  development  of  irregularly 
formed  patches  of  a  dusky  red  or  coppery  hue,  slightly  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  skin,  and  covered  with  thin,  dry,  white  scales. 
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Pathology. — The  affection  comprehends  Psora  leprosa,  and  Lepra  vulgaris 
or  dry  tetter.  The  term  lepra  is  now  quite  given  up  on  the  Continent, 
being  restricted  to  true  leprosy.  The  patches  may  be  distinct,  small, 
and  scattered ;  or  larger,  confounded  together,  and  irregular ;  or  they 
may  be  so  extended  as  to  make  a  continuous  surface.  Hence  the  names  of 
varieties  of  psoriasis — {a.)  Psoriasis  vulgaris;  (&.)  P.  guttata;  (c.)  P.  diffusa; 
(d.)  P.  gyrata;  (e.)  P.  inveterata.  The  intense  itchiness  and  the  eruption  are 
always  preceded  and  accompanied  by  that  form  of  dyspepsia  or  impaired 
digestion  in  which  there  is  a  superabundance  of  acidity,  much  formation 
of  Hthates,  and  an  obvious  constitutional  tendency  to  gout.  Anaemic 
persons,  and  those  in  whom  the  circulation  is  languid,  with  a  dry  skin> 
are  those  in  whom  the  disease  is  prevalent.  Sometimes  it  is  localised  in 
patches,  as  on  the  back,  between  the  shoulders,  the  lips,  the  eyelids,  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  the  scrotum,  or  the  pudenda.  Sometimes  it  seems 
hereditary.  Intemperance,  the  use  of  highly  salted  food,  fish,  or  indi- 
gestible substances,  are  apt  to  induce  an  attack.  The  depressing  passions, 
anxiety,  and  grief  may  also  be  followed  by  psoriasis.  The  papillae  of  the 
true  skin  are  enlarged,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  times  their  normal  size;  and 
the  whole  cuticle,  including  the  Malpighian  layer,  is  greatly  hypertrophied 
— the  corium  being  filled  with  abundant  caudate  cells  arranged  round  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  papillae  (Newmann). 

Treatment. — Preparations  of  arsenic  are  found  to  be  of  great  service 
in  this  squamous  form  of  eczematous  inflammation.  A  form  of  arsenical 
remedy,  known  as  the  Asiatic  pill,  is  recommended  by  Cazenave.  Its 
composition  is  as  follows  : 

Arsenici  Protoxidi,  gr.  i. ;  PijJ.  Nig.,  gr.  xii.  ;  Palv.  Acac,  gr.  ii.  ; 
Aq.  Distill.,  q.  s. — Divide  in  pil.  xii.  vel.  xvi.  One  pill  to  be  taken  once, 
twice,  or  thrice  daily  after  meals. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  meals  and  the  diet  should  be 
regulated.  Small  doses  of  pilulce  hydrargyri,  or  of  pilulce  calomelanos  com- 
posifa,  or  hydrargyra  c.  cretd,  may  be  given  at  bedtime  for  a  few  days, 
followed  each  morning  by  a  drachm  of  magnesia,  given  in  combination 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice.  The  vascular  excitement  of  the 
stomach  is  best  subdued  by  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  the  following 
formula  (A.  T.  Thomson)  : — 

R.  Potassce  Carhonatis,  3ss.  ;  Succi  Limonis  Recentis,  /3iv. ;  Acid 
Hydrocyanici  Diluti,  Vi{iv. ;  Vini  Sem.  Colchici,  n\_xv.  ;  Aquce  Distillatce, 
/gvi. ;  misce.    Fiat  haustus  ita.  qudque  horce  sumendus. 

The  tone  of  the  stomach  is  to  be  restored  by  small  doses  of  bicarbonate 
of  potassa,  with  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minims  of  the  tincture  of  henbane,  in 
a  fluid  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  infusion  of  cinchona.  The  eruption  and 
itching  disappear  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
return  to  a  healthy  state.  The  diet  should  be  absolutely  free  from 
stimulants;  and  tepid  baths,  at  a  temperature  of  96°  Fahr.,  used  every 
morning  for  half  an  hour,  are  most  serviceable.  The  bowels  should  be 
regularly  relieved  by  such  mild  ingredients  as  are  contained  in  the 
following  formula  for  pills  : 
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PilulcB  Hydrargyri,  gr.  vi.  ;  Pulveris  IpecacuanhcB,  gr.  vi. ;  Extracti 
Colocynthidis  Comp.,  gr.  xii.  ;  Ext.  Hyoscyami,  gr.  xviii. ;  misce.  Fiat 
pilulce  duodecem.    Sum.  ij.  li.  s.  quotidie  (A.  T.  Thomson). 

Glycerine  and  emollient  lotions  are  useful  local  applications.  I  have 
found  the  itchiness  greatly  relieved  by  the  following  lotion  of  hitter 
almonds,  rubbed  night  and  morning  over  the  parts  affected  : — 

R.  Amygdal.  Amar.  Numero,  xx.  vel.  xxx. ;  Aquae,  Rosce,  gvii.  Contunde 
et  tere  simul,  dein  cola,  et  adde  Hyd.  Corrosiv.  Suhlim.,  gr.  xii. ;  Ammonice 
Hydrochloratis,  gr.  xii. ;  Spt.  Vini  Red.,  31. ;  or,  Dilute  hydrocyanic  acid 
may  be  used  to  the  extent  of  two  drachms  to  the  eight  ounces,  omitting 
the  corrosive  sublimate;  or  let  borax  replace  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
omit  the  spirits  of  wine. 

When  the  lotion  has  dried  off,  oxide  of  zinc  ointment  or  glycerine  starch 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  parts  all  night. 


MILIARIA. 

Latin  Eq.,  Miliaria;  French  Eq.,  Miliaria;  Gerbian  Eq.,  MiliariA; 
Italian  Eq.,  Miliare. 

Definitioii. — An  eruption  of  innumerable  minute  pimples,  with  white 
summits,  occurring  in  successive  crops  upon  the  shin  of  the  trunk  and  extremities, 
preceded  and  accompanied  with  fever,  anxietas,  oppression  of  respiration,  copious 
sweats  of  a  rank,  sour,  fetid  odour,  peculiar  to  the  disease.  The  base  of  the 
pimples  and  the  skin  around  are  red  and  irritable. 

Pathology. — As  to  the  specific  nature  of  this  disease  pathologists  are 
not  agreed.  All  physicians  are  not  disposed  to  admit  that  in  miliaria  a 
peculiar  specific  disease  exists,  with  a  characteristic  eruption  and  definite 
course,  such  as  the  variolous  pustules  and  course  of  smaU-pox  exhibit. 
By  many  it  is  believed  that  "  this  affection  is  almost  invariably  symp- 
tomatic." Certain  it  is,  however,  that  a  peculiar  epidemic  disease 
prevailed  in  different  parts  of  Europe  at  different  periods  in  the  world's 
history,  the  nature  of  which  is  described  in  the  definition ;  and  although 
in  this  country  it  seems  to  have  disappeared,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  specific  disease  of  this  description  prevails  epidemically  from  time 
to  time  in  many  parts  of  continental  Europe  and  Asia.  It  has  been 
described  under  the  various  names  "  sweating  sickness,"  "  miliary  fever," 
"  sudatoria,"  "  miliaria,"  and  the  like.  Eayer  has  given  the  most  accurate 
account  of  it ;  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  great  number 
of  cases  of  it  amongst  the  Turks  in  their  military  hospitals  at  Scutari, 
during  the  war  against  Russia  in  1854-1856.  The  temperature  and 
physical  climate  of  that  place,  combined  with  the  relaxed  habits  of  the 
Turks,  appear  to  be  favourable  to  the  development  of  such  a  disease. 
The  best  accounts  of  it  are  those  of  Borsieri  and  Eayer.  The  true 
sudamina,  or  miliaria  crystallina,  are  always  symptomatic  of  some  continued 
fever,  acute  rheumatism,  or  other  general  disease.  The  fluid  occurs  in  a 
small  cavity  within  the  layers  of  dry  cuticle ;  and  as  a  sudoriferous  gland 
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always  opens  into  the  vesicle,  the  fluid  is  justly  regarded  as  retained  sweat 
(Von  Barensprung).  A  true  miliary  vesicle  is  thus  analogous  as  to 
its  anatomy  with  the  formation  of  a  comedo  from  the  obstruction  of  a 
sebaceous  follicle. 

Symptoms. — The  fever  which  precedes  the  eruption  is  ushered  in  by 
chills,  intense  and  general,  shivering,  anxietas,  oppression  of  the  chest, 
restlessness,  a  sense  of  great  feebleness  and  imminent  fainting,  with  pains 
I      in  the  head,  loins,  and  limbs.    In  a  few  hours,  nausea,  flushing,  and  pro- 
j      fuse  sweating  supervene,  but  without  any  diminution  of  the  dyspnoea,  the 
[      anxietas,  or  pectoral  oppression,  but  rather  with  an  aggravation,  in  the 
form  of  short,  irregular,  panting,  and  sighing  breathing,  as  if  proceeding 
from  a  sense  of  weight  under  the  sternum,  with  a  feeling  of  internal  heat, 
wandering  pains,  and  sometimes  cramps  of  the  hands  and  calves  of  the 
legs.    The  pulse  is  generally  rapid,  small,  and  feeble,  in  a  few  cases  hard  ; 
often  variable,  irregular,  or  intermittent  at  every  ninth,  twelfth,  or  six- 
teenth  beat.    The  tongue  is  foul,  being  coated  with  a  white  or  yellow 
fur,  indicative  of  a  sluggish  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  the 
bowels  are  constipated.    The  sweat  is  profuse,  and  emits  a  peculiar  smell 
of  a  rank,  sour,  fetid  odour.    From  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  up  to  the 
twenty-first,  an  itching  sensation  is  felt  in  the  mammary  and  epigastric 
regions,  and  inner  surface  of  the  arms,  and  the  skin  of  those  parts  is  found 
to  be  diff'usely  red,  rough,  and  irregular,  with  numerous  elevations  not 
larger  than  pin-heads.    In  a  short  time  the  summits  of  these  become 
;    pearly-white,  the'  cuticle  being  elevated  by  a  slight  opaque  sero-albuminous 
fluid ;  crop  after  crop  breaks  out,  and  continues  from  three  to  seven  days, 
followed  by  a  corresponding  desquamation  of  the  cuticle.    This  eruption  is 
generally  confined  to  the  neck,  breast,  mammary  and  epigastric  regions,  and 
the  inner  surface  of  the  loins  and  legs.    In  severe  cases,  miliary  vesicles 
appear  at  the  junctions  of  the  sldn  and  mucous  membranes,  and  there 
',    they  are  apt  to  become  aphthous.    A  derang^^d  state  of  the  gastro-enteric 
mucous  membrane,  indicated  by  nausea  and  vomiting  of  bilious  matter, 
(,   acid  eructations,  flatulence,  and  diarrhoea,  frequently  complicate  the 
I   disease.    Two  forms  have  been  described — namely,  a  mild  and  malignant. 
'   The  malignant  is  rendered  so  by  the  occurrence  of  violent  inflammation 
in  some  of  the  internal  organs,  especially  of  the  stomach,  lungs,  kidneys, 
or  brain ;  and  the  danger  of  the  disease  is  chiefly  due  to  these  complica- 
1  tions.    Such  malignant  forms  have  been  known  to  prove  fatal  in  two  or 
three  days,  but  more  frequently  in  from  seven  to  twenty-one. 

The  Treatment  of  the  disease  appears  to  consist  in  cooling  drinks, 
J  j  purgatives,  and  antiphlogistics. 


Latin  Eq.,  Herpes ;  French  Eq.,  Herpes;  German  Eq.,  Herpes; 
Italian  Eq.,  Erpete. 

Definition. — This  lesion  is  expressed  by  red  patches  on  the  shin,  of  irregular 
form  and  variable  size,  upon  each  of  which  there  arises  a  group,  cluster,  or  crop 
of  extremely  minute  vesicles,  for  the  most  part  in  a  corymbiform  arrangement. 
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Pathology. — (a.)  Causation. — This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
cutaneous  lesions ;  for  while  its  associations,  on  the  one  hand,  are  with 
neuroses,  and  on  the  other  with  specific  exanthemata,  it  seems  really  as 
much  a  disease  sui  generis,  as  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted  (Hutch- 
inson). A  special  mystery  envelops  its  origin.  In  one  case  it  seems  an 
instance  of  an  inflammation  of  the  skin  produced  directly  by  nervous 
influence.  In  another  case  it  is  merely  a  local  lesion,  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sign  or  symptom  of  disturbance,  beginning  at  some  part  of  a  nerve-trunk, 
or  possibly  in  the  very  nerve-centres  themselves.  The  varieties  of  herpes 
mentioned  by  the  College  of  Physicians  are — (a.)  Eerpes  phhjctenodes  ;  (b.) 
Herpes  circinatus  ;  (c.)  Herpes  iris  ;  [d)  Herpes  zoster, — Syn.,  shvngles,  zona, 
ignea,  cingulvm. 

Besides  Herpes  zoster,  the  other  forms  of  herpes  are  symptomatic,  as 
when  it  occurs  on  the  lips,  nose,  cheeks,  prepuce.  It  is  often  rudely  sym- 
metrical. It  goes  through  stages  exactly  like  herpes  zoster ;  but  it  may 
occur  over  and  over  again  in  the  same  person,  and  rarely  or  never  leaves 
scars  beyond  a  grazed-like  mark  for  some  time,  unless  ulceration  from 
iri'itant  applications  has  been  deep.  It  may  be  observed  in  any  illness  in 
which  a  rigor  occurs — e.  g.,  after  catheterism  ;  in  erysipelas ;  in  ague  ;  in 
pneumonia  ;  in  fever  ;  any  inflammation  of  a  shut  sac,  such  as  of  i'hQ  pleura, 
pieritoneum,  tunica  vaginalis.  It  is  a  common  lesion  on  the  lips,  associated 
with  a  common  catarrh.  A  very  common  and  troublesome  form  of  the 
disease  affects  the  foreskin— 7«e?2;es  prcpndialis.  Its  eff"ects  are  often  mis- 
taken for  chancres,  and  by  unprincipled  persons  may  be  treated  as  such. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  syphilis,  and  its  history  is  a  sufficient  guide  to 
diagnosis.  The  disease  may  be  prolonged  by  ulceration  of  the  vesicles,  or 
by  irritant  applications,  or  when  the  scabs  are  prematurely  chafed  off. 

Herpes  zoster  occurs  at  almost  any  age,  and  in  either  sex ;  and  no  special 
condition  of  general  ill  health  can  be  stated  as  predisposing  to  an  attack 
of  shingles.  It  is  not  contagious,  and  does  not  occur  twice  in  the  same 
person.  The  eruption  is  rarely,  if  ever,  symmetrical ;  but  syphilitic  rashes 
have  sometimes  been  known  to  resemble  herpes,  and  so  give  rise  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  symmetrical  {Syphilitic  Shingles  of  Mr.  Hutchinson).  It 
occurs  with  equal  frequency  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body.  The  parts 
affected  usually  correspond  to  the  cutaneous  distribution  of  a  particular 
nerve  ;  but  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  in  one  case  seen  the  iris  implicated  in-  a 
form  of  iritis.  Referring  to  herpes  as  symptomatic  of  irritation  of  the 
nerves.  Dr.  W.  Moore,  of  Dublin,  regards  intra-thoracic  tumors  producing 
such  nerve-irritation  as  a  probable  cause  of  herpes ;  and  hence  that  the 
occurrence  of  herpes  zoster  might  suggest  the  existence  of  such  tumors. 
He  relates,  in  illustration,  two  cases  of  herpes  eruption  which  occurred  in 
patients  suffering  from  thoracic  aneurism  {Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Med. 
Science,  Feb.,  1868). 

{b)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  normal  papillae  of  the  skin  are  enlarged  by 
serous  infiltration,  and  by  multiplication  of  minute  round  exudation-cor- 
puscles. The  connective-tissue  cells  appear  swollen,  and  the  fusiform  cells 
of  the  rete  Malpighii  increase  in  number,  and  spread  through  the  capillary 
layer  of  cutis  and  the  mucous  layer  of  epidermis.  These  cells  increase  m 
number,  forming  a  network  throughout  the  papules,  in  the  meshes  of 
which  exudation-corpuscles  appear,  and  rapidly  multiply,  so  as  to  push 
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aside  the  normal  epithelial  cells.  The  jjapillary  vessels  beneath  are  mean- 
while becoming  dilated,  and  the  contents  of  the  network  gradually  assume 
the  character  of  pus.  The  neurilemma  of  the  affected  nerves  are  shown 
to  be  inflamed  and  filled  with  small  round  nucleated  cells  (Danielssen, 
Von  Barensprung,  Neumann,  Biesiadecki).  A  partial  division  of  the 
vesicle  and  pustule  of  herpes  into  loculi,  formed  by  fusiform  nucleated  cells, 
has  also  been  described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Haight.  The  serum  is  inclosed 
in  this  network  between  the  horny  layer  of  cuticle  and  the  rete  mucosum. 
In  the  papillary  layer  of  the  corium  are  round  granular  cells,  like  white 
blood-corpuscles  in  size ;  and  as  the  vesicles  change  to  pustules,  these  in- 
crease in  number  and  fill  the  network  above  (Biesiadecki  and  Neumann, 
in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Review,  July,  1870,  p.  32). 

Symptoms. — The  phenomena  of  herpes  zoster,  or  shingles,  are  as  follow : — 
A  certain  belt  of  skin  on  one  side  is  felt  to  be  tender  and  painful,  but 
when  looked  at  nothing  is  to  be  seen,  the  skin  is  not  even  red.  Next  day, 
however,  or  sooner  or  later,  red  points  may  be  seen  arranged  in  long  oval 
groups  on  the  painful  parts,  and  very  quickly  each  point  shows  a 
small  clear  vesicle.  The  vesicles  at  first  are  beautifully  pellucid,  and 
often  a  number  are  heaped  together,  not  positively  confluent,  for  divi- 
sions between  them  may  still  be  seen,  but  much  in  the  manner  that  a 
number  of  hills  constituting  one  range  are  piled  together.  At  a  later 
stage  the  vesicles  may  contain  a  blood-stained  serum,  and  later  still  opaque 
pus.  The  groups  of  herpes  are  on  one  side  of  the  body  only.  If  the  area 
of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  affected,  then  the  eruption 
appears  on  the  one  side  of  the  forehead,  or  side  of  the  temple,  eyelid,  side 
of  the  nose,  or  upper  lip ;  if  one  of  the  intercostals,  then  it  appears  on  one 
side,  before  or  behind,  of  the  chest  or  abdomen ;  and  so  of  the  two  extre- 
mities (Jonathan  Hutchinson).  Commencing  from  behind  at  the  spinous 
processes,  the  groups  of  vesicles  in  herpes  soster  arrange  themselves  in  a 
curved  line,  passing  downwards  and  forward):  on  the  trunk,  and  sometimes 
approaching  the  middle  line  in  front.  The  affected  parts  continue  very 
painful  during  the  eruption,  and  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  After 
the  eruption  has  lasted  a  few  days  it  begins  to  fade ;  and  in  a  week  or 
ten  days  it  will  have  wholly  disappeared,  leaving  however,  perhaps,  some 
troublesome  ulcers.  The  eruption  disappears  at  a  stated  time  as  certainly 
as  the  eruption  of  measles  does,  and  leaves  the  patient  free  of  liability  to 
another  attack  as  a  rule,  to  which,  however,  there  are  rare  exceptions. 
The  eruption  never  relapses,  as  skin  eruptions  usually  do.  After  the 
inflammation  subsides  the  skin  remains  tender,  and  then  numb  ;  and  the 
numerous  little  scars  left  show  that  the  deep  tissues  of  the  true  skin  were 
involved  (Hutchinson).  The  constitutional  disturbance  is  rarely  more 
than  the  pain  will  account  for ;  but  the  eruption  is  often  preceded  by  con- 
siderable local  pain,  or  by  cutaneous  pain  over  the  region  which  is  about 
to  be  the  seat  of  eruption,  or  by  pain  resembling  neuralgia  in  the  neigh-- 
bouring  parts,  which  may  continue  after  the  eruption  has  disappeared.  It 
runs  a  very  definite  course,  and  when  not  interfered  with,  its  develop- 
ment and  defervescence  are  completed  in  about  ten  days.  Now  and  then 
the  patient  has  a  slight  rigor  before  the  attack. 

Treatment. — Dry  applications,  such  as  enveloping  the  parts  in  cotton 
wool  after  sprinkling  with  oxide  of  zinc  in  fine  powder,  or  with  starch,  I 
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have  always  found  better  than  wet  applications.  Tincture  of  aconite  and 
tincture  of  opium  have  been  applied  to  relieve  the  severe  intercostal  pain. 
The  intolerable  burning  has  been  relieved  by  painting  over  the  vesicated 
patches  with  collodion.  It  tends  to  prevent  the  rupture  of  the  vesicles, 
and  so  to  prevent  ulceration  by  promoting  healing  of  the  parts  under  a 
scab  when  inflammation  has  subsided.  An  opiate  application,  such  as  Dr. 
Fuller  recommends  in  sciatica,  may  be  of  use  in  some  cases  of  shingles, 
namely : — 

R.  Tinct.  opii,  sp.  ^ther.  Sulph.  co.;  Glycerine,  a  a  3iii. ;  Ext.  Belladonna, 
gr.  XX. ;  misce.  A  strip  of  flannel  soaked  in  this  should  be  applied  along 
the  course  of  the  deep-seated  pain,  and  covered  with  oil-silk,  to  prevent 
evaporation  (Waring). 

The  state  of  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs,  and  diet  generally, 
should  be  regulated.  Malt  liquors  should  be  avoided;  and,  if  pain  is 
severe,  opiate  fomentations  may  be  applied.  Herpes  preputialis  requires 
no  treatment  beyond  careful  ablution  with  tepid  water,  and  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  piece  of  wet  lint  between  the  prepuce  and  the  glans  penis.  If 
there  is  much  pain,  the  lint  should  be  moistened  with  a  watery  solution 
of  opium. 


PEMPHIGUS — Syn.,  POMPHOLOX. 

Latin  Eq.,  PompJioIox;  French  Eq.,  Pemphigus;  German  Eq.,  Pemphigus 
— Syn.,  Pompholox;  ITALIAN  Eq.,  Penfigo — Syn.,  Ponfolice. 

Definition. — An  eruption  of  large  vesicles,  filled  with  serous  fluid,  known 
as  bullce. 

Pathology. — These  bullm  vary  in  magnitude,  and  are  generally  distinct 
and  numerous.  They  spring  up  in  successive  crops,  generally  in  the  forearms, 
legs,  and  feet,  surrounded  by  redness  of  the  skin.  The  vesicles,  originally 
transparent,  gradually  become  opaque,  pearl-coloured,  and  ultimately  of  a 
pale  red  colour.  The  bullae  of  pemphigus  differ  from  the  vesicles  of  variola 
and  herpes.  The  fluid  of  the  bidlce  is  not  situated  between  the  mucus 
and  the  horny  stratum  of  the  epidermis,  but  between  the  layers  of  the 
latter,  for  the  floor  as  well  as  the  roof  of  the  buUa-cavity  is  formed  of  flat 
cells,  which  show  no  nuclei,  and  do  not  absorb  carmine.  The  cavity  is 
simply  filled  with  serum,  and  shows  no  locular  network  of  spindle-shaped 
cells  (Neumann,  Med.-CIdr.  Preview,  July,  1870).  Usually  the  disease  is 
prolonged  over  weeks,  months,  or  years,  and  is  not  attended  by  any 
decided  febrile  disturbances.  Eelapses  are  to  be  expected  in  children. 
A  slight  pricking  sensation  indicates  a  red  spot,  where  the  eruption  com- 
mences. In  the  centre  of  each  of  these  spots  the  cuticle  begins  to  rise 
like  a  blister;  and  as  the  circumference  of  the  redness  increases,  the  blister- 
like vesiculse  are  so  rapidly  formed  that  in  a  few  hours  each  vesicle  may 
be  as  big  as  a  hazel-nut  or  walnut.  The  blehs  are  then  apt  to  burst,  when 
a  straw-coloured  serum  exudes ;  and  the  epidermis  contracts  into  folds  or 
wrinkles,  the  surface  underneath  being  red,  painful,  and  smarting.    If  the 
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vesicles  do  not  burst,  small  brownish  flat  crusts  form.  The  disease  is 
usually  associated  with  debility,  intemperance,  and  bad  or  insufficient 
food.  In  one  case  of  chronic  pemphigus,  quoted  by  Neumann,  Dr.  Hertz 
found  extensive  lardaceous  disease  of  the  viscera.  The  following  varieties 
are  to  be  distinguished — (a.)  Pemphigus  acutus;  (6.)  Pemphigus  chronicus; 
(c.)  Pemphigus  solitarius;  and,  (d.)  Pemphigus  foliaceous. 

Pemphigus  foliaceous  commences  on  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  when 
fully  developed  covers  the  whole  body.    It  is  almost  always  fatal. 

Treatment. — Dietetic  and  tonic,  especially  by  quinine  and  the  mineral 
acids.  Arsenic  is  said  to  be  of  use  in  obstinate  cases,  improving  the  general 
health.  Emollient  lotions,  with  or  without  opium,  are  useful  local  appli- 
cations ;  also  enveloping  the  parts  with  india-rubber  cloth  dressed  wuth 
sulphur. 


ECZEMA. 

Latin  Eq.,  Eczema;  French  Eq.,  Eczema;  German  Eq.,  Eczem — Syn., 
Ndssende  Flechte;  Italian  Eq.,  Eczema. 

Definition. — An  eruption  characterised  by — (1.)  Infiltration  of  the  skin; 
(2.)  exudation  on  its  surface;  (3.)  the  formation  of  crusts;  (4.)  itching. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  condition  of  the  skin  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  eczema,  as  shown  by  fine  sections  made  perpendicular 
to  the  surface,  has  been  investigated  by  Biesiadecki,  and  is  quoted  by 
Neumann.  In  the  early  stages  it  resembles  the  description  already  given 
under  herpes.  The  papillae  are  enlarged  and  filled  with  serum  and 
exudation  cells,  while  the  normal  connective-tissue  corpuscles  of  the 
cutis  are  swollen,  and  the  same  fusiform  cells  are  seen  in  the  rete 
Malpighii.  When  the  formation  of  cells  in  the  papillae  is  rapid, 
and  fluid  is  rapidly  infused  into  the  network  of  fusiform  corpuscles  and 
epidermic  cells  which  form  the  eczematous  papule,  a  vesicle  is  the  result. 
The  fusiform  cells  take  on  the  same  office  as  ordinary  connective-tissue 
corpuscles  in  conveying  the  liquid  exudation  from  the  inflamed  papilla 
beneath  to  the  epidermis,  where  it  collects  under  the  horny  layer  of 
cuticle.  When  the  cuticle  falls  of,  the  same  channels  convey  the  con- 
tinually secreted  eczematous  fluid  from  the  papillary  layer  of  the  cutis  to 
the  rete  Malpighii,  now  laid  bare,  and  so  keep  up  the  characteristic  moisture 
of  eczematous  lesions.  As  the  disease  becomes  chronic,  the  increase  in 
size  of  the  papillae  becomes  more  marked  than  ever,  and  their  solid  fibrous 
structure  is  hypertrophied,  until  at  last  they  become  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  The  whole  cutis  is  thickened ;  and  in  long  standing  cases  bands  of 
dense  fibrous  tissue  stretch  down  among  the  fat  cells  of  the  subcutaneous 
fascia.  The  cutaneous  glands  share  in  the  changes  of  the  surrounding 
structures.  The  fusiform  cells  of  the  epidermis,  discovered  by  Biesiadecki, 
are  always  increased  in  number  whenever  the  formation  of  cuticle  becomes 
excessive — i.e.,  in  most  chronic  as  well  as  in  acute  affections  of  the  skin 
(Pagenstecher).  They  pass  by  autogenic  movement  from  the  papillary 
layer  to  the  rete  Malpighii,  and  they  may  often  be  seen  half  in  the  corium 
and  half  in  the  Malpighian  stratum.    They  are  known  as  "migratory"  or 
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"wandering  cells"  (wanderzellen).    With  regard  to  the  exudation-cells  first 
found  so  remarkably  arranged  round  the  vessels  of  the  papilla,  it  is  sug- 
gested by  the  able  reviewer  of  Neumann's  work  in  the  British  and  Foreign 
Review,  that  they  may  probably  be  corpuscles  which  have  just  made  then- 
transit  as  the  offspring  of  connective-tissue  cells,  or  the  result  of  spontane- 
ous molecular  aggregation.    Like  the  serous  fluid  in  which  they  float,  they 
have  passed  into  the  rcte  Maljnghii  from  the  subjacent  vessels  of  the  cutis,  , 
instead  of  being  generated  where  we  find  them  by  the  epithelial  cells 
themselves,  or  the  fusiform  corpuscles  of  Biesiadecki.    This  explanation  is 
derived  from  the  remarkable  observations  of  Strieker  and  Colmheim, 
already  referred  to  in  Vol.  I.,  under  Inflammation,  on  the  passage  of  white 
corpuscles  through  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  in  a  state  of  irritation. 
Practically,  a  papular,  a  vesicular,  a  pustular,  a  weeping,  and  a  squamous 
condition  of  eczematous  lesions  may  be  recognised/*  as  Hebra,  Willan,  and 
Neumann  describe.    Every  case  of  eczema  will,  at  some  period  or  other 
of  its  progress,  develop  vesicles;  but  the  infiltration  of  the  skin,  the 
character  of  the  secretion,  the  thickening  of  the  texture  of  the  skin,  the 
formation  of  crusts,  the  itching,  and  the  seats  of  election,  where  the  erup-  a 
tion  is  found,  are  sufficiently  diagnostic  and  characteristic  evidences  of  this  I 
very  common  disease.    The  forms  of  eczema  recognised  by  the  College  of  ii 
Physicians  are  : — (a)  Eczema  simplex;  (b.)  E.  rubnim;  (c.)  E.  impetigi-  (i[ 
nodes;  (d.)  E.  chronicum.  in 
Symptoms. — The  elementary  lesions  of  the  skin  in  eczema  are — (1.)       j  it 
An  erythematous  state  of  the  skin;  (2.)  vesicles;  (3.)  pustules;  (4.)       :  m 
papules;  (5.)  fissures;  (6.)  a  mixture  of  several  or  of  all  of  these  lesions;  Ti 
and  in  the  fully  expressed  disease  there  may  not  be  the  merest  vestige  of      ;  iuj 
either  a  vesicle,  a  pustule,  or  a  papule ;  but  the  skin  is  red  and  smooth  on  frj] 
the  surface,  having  a  brilliantly  polished  and  shining  appearance,  the  tissue  (j 
being  loaded  with  infiltration.    The  vesicles,  when  they  occur,  are  usually  (i\ 
developed  at  the  orifices  of  the  cutaneous  follicles.    They  are  small  and       |  j 
closely  set  together.   They  usually  rupture  early,  and  the  serosity  concretes  | 
into  crusts.    The  more  the  skin  is  infiltrated  the  less  likely  are  vesicles  to  ' 
be  seen.    In  the  absence  of  vesicles,  when  the  disease  is  at  its  height,  the      j  j 
infiltrated  patches  are  red  and  inflamed.    The  redness  is  not  uniform :  it  j 
is  studded  with  innumerable  points  of  a  deeper  red,  giving  a  punctated      ■  [jIj 
appearance  to  the  part  (Devergie).     These  points  correspond  to  the      |  ^(j 
orifices  of  the  glands,  like  the  vesicles  which  may  have  preceded  them ;  ijjjj 
and  their  distinct  appearance  is  due  to  the  greater  congestion  of  the  skin  ijjjg 
which  surrounds  the  glandular  orifices.    Minute  excoriations  are  apt  to  ^jj^ 
occur  at  these  spots,  the  result  of  rupture  of  the  vesicles.    From  these 
excoriated  points  serous  fluid  continues  to  exude,  which  afterwards  con-  g 
cretes  into  scabs  (eczema  vesiculorum) .    Eczematous  skin  feels  thick  when         jr.  a 
pinched  up  into  a  fold.    It  has  a  dougliy  feel,  and  on  pressure  the  redness 
disappears,  and  shows  a  yellowish  hue.    The  exudation  is  watery,  some- 
times  jiurulent,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  blood.    It  stains  and  stiffens  I 
underclothing  with  which  it  may  come  in  contact.    Becoming  concrete,  it 
forms  crusts,  and  their  appearances  vary  with  the  character  and  nature  of  lyj^j 
the  exudation.    The  itching  is  always  aggravated  by  touching  the  part,  ^.^^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  an  irresistible  desire  to  scratch  is  excited.  Scratch- 
ing  is  sometimes  thus  persevered  in  till  blood  flows.    The  disease  is  i 
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thereby  greatly  aggravated — a  copious  eruption  of  uewly  formed  vesicles 
and  fissures  being  apt  to  form. 

The  impetigo  of  authors  is  the  pustular  form  of  eczema,  and  the  pustules 
form  upon  erythematous  patches  of  skin,  just  as  the  vesicles  did  before 
them.  They  are  most  common  on  the  head  and  chin.  Vesicles  and 
pustules  are  often  seen  on  the  same  patch  (eczema  impetiginodes  or  eczema 
pustulosum). 

Any  part  of  the  skin  may  be  the  seat  of  eczema  ;  but  there  are  certain 
localities  where  it  is  most  apt  to  occur.  These  are  the  head,  the  hairy 
portions  of  the  face,  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  the  nostrils,  the  lips, 
the  external  auditory  passages  and  ears,  the  hands,  feet,  legs,  genitals, 
perineum,  mammce,  umbilicus,  and  parts  of  the  skin  which  are  naturally  in 
contact  with  one  another.  -  On  the  head  and  hairy  parts  of  the  face  the 
disease  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  pustular  form  (impetigo  capitis) ;  and 
collections  of  pus  are  apt  to  form  beneath  the  crusts  and  scabs,  attended 
sometimes  by  little  cutaneous  abscesses  and  enlargements  of  the  lymphatic 
glands.  Each  pustule  of  eczema  is  situated  at  the  orifice  of  a  hair  follicle ; 
and  the  hair  may  be  seen  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  each  pustule. 
These  pustules  dry  up  into  small  yellow  crusts  when  the  disease  afi"ects 
the  hairy  parts  of  the  face ;  and  the  skin  on  which  the  pustules  are  devel- 
oped assumes  a  dusky  red  tint,  becoming  gradually  more  thickened  and 
infiltrated  (impetigo  menti — eczema  pilare  faciei).  In  the  eczema  of  the 
internal  auditory  passages  the  disease  usually  afi^ects  the  auricles,  com- 
mencing on  the  skin  of  these  parts,  and  gradually  extending  inwards. 
The  calibre  of  the  meatus  is  narrowed,  often  so  much  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  see  the  membrani  tympani.  A  milky  or  watery  fluid  exudes 
from  the  meatus,  and  moistens  the  pillow  at  night.  The  discharge  is  apt 
to  have  a  very  bad  odour  if  the  ear  is  not  frequently  washed  out 
(Anderson,  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  June,  1863). 

Diagnosis. — The  pruritus  or  itchiness  simple  cutaneous  irritation, 
without  any  papular  or  other  eruption,  ought  to  be  separated  from  true 
prurigo,  and  from  the  pruritus  of  eczema. 

Treatment  of  eczema  must  be  constitutional  in  the  first  instance ;  and 
local  applications  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  part  aff'ected  are  to  be  care- 
fully used.  Derangements  of  the  digestive  organs  must  be  especially 
rectified.  If  the  tongue  is  loaded,  the  appetite  bad,  the  liver  torpid,  as 
indicated  by  light  clay-coloured  evacuations  and  costive  bowels,  small 
doses  of  grey  powder  in  combination  with  quinine  are  indicated.  Dr.  T.  M, 
Anderson  suggests  the  following  : — 

R.  Sulphatis  Quinice,  gr.  xii.;  Pulv.  Rhei.,  gr.  xxxvi.;  Hydrarg.  c.  Cretd, 
gr.  XXX.;  Sacchari  AIM,  '^i.;  misce,  et  divide  in  Pulv.  xii. 

Two  of  these  powders  are  to  be  taken  daily  by  an  adult;  but  at  any  age 
the  dose  must  be  so  adjusted  that  the  patient  has  at  least  one  full  natural 
evacuation  daily.  If  the  patient  is  robust,  but  with  the  functions  of  the 
liver  and  bowels  impaired,  occasional  doses  of  calomel,  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  scammony,  will  stimulate  the  torpidity  of  the  digestive  organs ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  cutaneous  inflammation  will  diminish.  If  the 
patient  is  a  full  feeder,  and  wiU  not  be  persuaded  to  live  more  sparingly, 
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one  drachm  to  two  drachms  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be  given  twice  daily, 
■vvith  a  sixth  to  half  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  added  to  each  dose.  The  effect 
of  this  remedy  -will  be  to  diminish  desire  for  food,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  bowels  freely  open.  If  the  patient  is  scrofulous,  or  debilitated 
from  insufficient  food,  or  food  not  nutritive  enough,  more  nourishing  food 
must  be  given,  combined  with  tonics  containing  iron  and  cod-liver  oil. 
Children  a  few  months  old,  reduced  to  "  skin  and  bone,"  recover  wonder- 
fully under  the  influence  of  twenty  drops  of  the  synip  of  the  iodide  of  iron 
in  a  teaspoonful  of  cod-liver  oil  repeated  three  times  daily,  the  dose  of  the 
oil  being  gradually  increased  to  a  table-spoonful  (Anderson,  1.  c,  June, 
27,  1863).  Synip  of  the  phosphate  of  iron,  or  of  the  phosphates  of  iron,  quinia, 
strychnia,  should  be  alternated  with  the  iodide  of  iron.  The  treatment  must 
be  steadily  maintained  for  at  least  six  weeks  or  two  months.  In  severe  cases 
the  oil  may  be  rubbed  into  the  skin,  in  addition  to  giving  it  internally.  Cod- 
liver  oil  and  iron  preparations  are  almost  equally  serviceable  to  eczeraatous 
adults.  When  there  is  a  difficulty  of  taking  the  oil  in  its  pure  state,  the 
emulsion  of  it  will  often  be  found  useful :  when  the  appetite  is  very 
deficient,  a  pure  tonic,  such  as  quinine  and  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  may  be 
of  service,  as  in  the  following  : — 

R.  Sulphatis  Quinice,  gr.  xvi.;  Acid  Sulphurici  Aromatici,  oiv.;  Syrupi 
Limonum,  ^ss.;  Infus.  Cascarillm,  ad  3viii.;  misce,  et  cola  j^er  chartam.  A 
table-spoonful  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day  half  an  hour  before  food. 

If  the  eczematous  patients  are  robust  and  plethoric,  the  local  abstraction 
of  blood  by  leeches  or  scarification  is  often  beneficial;  but  in  general  the 
action  of  calomel  purgation  is  sufficient  to  reduce  the  inflammatory  action, 
combined  with  a  regulated  abstemious  diet  of  mixed  animal  and  vegetable 
food  simply  dressed.  Dishes  of  pastry,  pickles,  spices,  strong  tea,  and 
coff'ee,  are  particularly  to  be  avoided ;  while  the  use  of  wine,  spirits,  and 
malt  liquors  must  he  entirely  suspended.  If  the  patient  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  stimulants,  the  eczema  will  be  more  difficult  to  subdue 
than  if  he  had  been  an  abstainer  from  these  fluids.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  prescribe  milk  diet  for  a  time,  all  animal  food  being  pro- 
scribed. 

Of  internal  medicines,  arsenic,  sulphir,  and  the  alkalies  are  especially 
useful  (Startin,  Anderson).  Of  Fowler's  solution  (the  liqum-  arscnicalis 
of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia)  an  adult  may  commence  with  five  minims 
thrice  daily ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  the  dose  should  be  increased  by 
one  drop  every  second  or  third  day,  till  the  disease  begins  to  yield,  or  the 
medicine  to  disagree  (Anderson).  "  In  order  to  secure  the  virtues  of 
arsenic  as  an  alterative,  it  will  be  necessary  to  push  the  medicine  to  the 
full  development  of  the  phenomena  which  first  indicate  its  peculiar  action 
on  the  system.  Arsenic  as  a  remedy  is  too  often  suspended,  or  altogether 
abandoned,  at  the  very  moment  its  curative  powers  are  coming  into  play. 
The  earliest  manifestation  of  its  physiological  action  is  apt  to  be  looked 
upon  as  its  poisonous  operation  ;  and  the  patient  declares  that  the  medi- 
cine has  disagreed  with  him.  Forthwith  the  physician  shares  his  fears ; 
the  prescription  is  changed,  and  another  case  is  added  to  the  many  in 
which  arsenic  is  said  to  have  failed  after  a  fair  trial  of  its  efficacy" 
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(Begbie,  Contributions  to  Practical  Medicine,  p.  270).  Arsenical  solutions 
should  be  given  immediately  after  food ;  and  in  persons  whose  digestive 
organs  are  weak,  a  tonic  infusion,  such  as  the  infusion  of  cascariUa  or 
gentian,  is  the  best  vehicle  for  its  administration ;  and  a  few  drops  of 
mor;pJiia  may  sometimes  be  added,  as  in  the  following : — 

R.  Solut.  Fowleri;  Solut.  Muriatis  Morpldce,  a  a  ^ii.;  Syrupi  Limonum, 
3SS.;  Tinct.  Cocci  Cacti,  3ss.;  Infus.  CascariUa,  ad  §xii.;  misce.  A  table- 
spoonful  of  this  mixture  to  be  taken  thrice  daily  immediately  after  food. 

The  liquor  sodce  arsenias,  in  doses  of  five  to  ten  minims,  is  said  to  cure 
eczema  with  less  gastric  disturbance  and  with  less  irritability  of  the  con- 
junctiva than  the  liquor  arsenicalis.  As  the  disease  yields,  the  dose  may 
be  diminished ;  but  the  use  of  the  remedy  should  not  be  suspended  till 
some  time  after  the  complete  removal  of  the  eruption.  In  the  case  of 
infants  at  the  breast,  arsenical  solutions  may  be  given  to  the  mother;  and 
mercury  may  he  comhined  with  the  arsenic,  as  in  Donovan's  solution,  of  which 
ten  minims  may  be  given  thrice  daily.  Mr.  Hunt  lays  down  certain  condi- 
tions for  the  administration  of  arsenic ;  and  amongst  them  he  forbids  its 
commencement  while  signs  of  active  cutaneous  inflammation  are  present. 

The  use  of  the  natural  mineral  waters  which  contain  sidplmr  is  the  best 
method  of  securing  the  full  effects  of  the  alterative  action  of  sulphur  in 
chronic  cases  of  eczema  where  there  is  an  absence  of  inflammatory  action. 
These  waters  are  especially,  Harrowgate  and  Moffat  in  this  country ;  Aix, 
Bareges,  St.  Sauveur,  Cauterets,  on  the  Continent.  Alkalies  are  most 
beneficial  when  the  patient  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  stimulants ; 
and  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  to  the  deposit 
■  of  lithates  in  the  urine,  or  to  gout,  or  to  rheumatism,  aqua  potussce  may  be 
given,  largely  diluted  with  water,  in  doses  of  tivcnty  minims  three  times  a  day. 
Dr.  Anderson  recommends  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  (now  called  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia),  in  doses  gradually  increas- 
ing from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  If  gout  prevails,  colchicum  ought  to  be 
given  with  the  other  remedies;  and  in  rheumatism  the  acetate  or  bicarbonate 
^  of  potash  in  half-drachm  doses  should  be  added  to  each  dose.  All  these 
alkaline  remedies  should  be  largely  diluted  with  water.  For  the  relief  of 
pain  and  procur  ing  sleep  in  acute  cases,  opiates  must  be  administered ;  and 
when  they  fail  tincture  of  cannibis  saliva,  in  doses  of  TT(_xxv.,  has  been 
found  sometimes  to  procure  sleep,  or  at  all  events  comparative  ease 
(Christison).  With  regard  to  local  treatment,  the  first  point  is  to  remove 
all  sources  of  irritation,  and  especially  the  crusts.  A  poultice  composed 
of  crumbs  of  bread  and  hot  almond  oil  applied  to  the  eruption  at  night  will 
usually  bring  away  the  crusts  in  the  morning.  If  they  fail  to  be  detached 
by  this  application,  they  must  be  again  lubricated  with  fresh  almond  oil, 
and  forcibly  removed  when  they  are  thoroughly  softened.  If,  after  the 
crusts  are  removed,  the  surface  is  seen  to  be  acutely  inflamed,  and  if  there 
is  a  burning  heat  in  place  of  itching,  local  sedatives  must  be  applied.  For 
this  purpose  Dr.  Anderson  recommends  a  cold  potato-starch  poultice,  a  small 
quantity  of  powder  containing  camphor  being  sprinkled  over  the  inflamed 
surface  before  the  poultice  is  applied.  The  camphor  powder  may  be  com- 
posed of  the  following  ingredients : — 
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R.  Camphorce,  3ss.;  Alcoholis,  q.  s.;  Pulv.  Oxydi  Zinci  ;  Pulv.  Amyli, 
a  a  3iii-    This  powder  must  be  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  (Anderson). 

Instead  of  poultices,  a  mixture  of  powdered  oxide  of  zinc  and  glycerine, 
in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  one  to  two  ounces  of  the  other, 
will  be  found  to  be  a  soothing  application ;  and  to  it  a  little  camphor  may 
also  be  added,  as  in  the  following: — 

R.  Camphorce,  5i.;  Pulv.  Oxydi  Zinci,  5ii.;  Glycerince  et  Adipis  Benzoati, 
a,a,'^iv.;Cochinillini,  gr.  i.;  Spt.  Rosmar.,  ~)\.;  vel  01.  Rosar.,  V[[ii. ;  '  misce. 
This  mixture  must  be  stirred  before  using  it,  a  thin  layer  being  then 
rubbed  over  the  inflamed  part  twice  or  tlu-ice  daily  (Anderson). 

Carron  oil  {liniment  aqua  calcis)  I  have  found  a  soothing  remedy.  When 
the  disease  passes  into  a  chronic  stage,  as  indicated  by  the  disappearance 
of  the  burning  heat  and  the  supervention  of  itching,  the  local  applications 
must  vary  with  the  condition  of  the  parts.  If  there  be  much  infiltration 
of  the  tissues,  treatment  hy  potash  applications  is  the  most  efiicient  (Hebra, 
Anderson).  The  more  extensive  the  disease  the  iveaher  the  solution 
ought  to  be  for  application  over  a  large  surface.  If  the  infiltration  is 
slight,  common  potash  soap  (soft  soap,  black  soap,  sapo  mollis,  sapo  viridis), 
or  a  solution  of  one  part  of  it  in  tiuo  of  boiling  tvater,  a  little  oil  of  rosemary  or 
citronella  heing  used  to  conceal  the  odour,  may  be  used.  A  piece  of  flannel 
dipped  in  this  liniment  should  be  rubbed  as  firmly  as  possible  over  the 
aff'ected  parts  night  and  morning,  the  solution  being  allowed  to  dry  upon 
them.  It  should,  however,  be  washed  off"  after  each  application.  If  the 
patient  can  bear  it,  a  jiiece  of  flannel,  saturated  with  the  solution,  may  he 
left  in  contact  with  the  part  all  night.  Another  method  of  treatment 
is  to  paint  over  the  eruption  night  and  morning  with  a  large  brush, 
charged  with  the  aqua  potasses  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  its  irritant 
action  being  neutralised  by  means  of  cold  water  when  the  smarting  be- 
comes excessive.  A  solution  of  potassa  fusa  may  also  be  employed  of 
various  strengths.  If  the  case  be  mild,  two  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water;  if 
more  severe,  then  five,  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  more  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
ivater  may  be  used.  But  all  these  stronger  solutions  must  he  washed  off  very 
speedily,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  employed  more  than  once  daily.  Such 
remedies  the  physician  ought  to  apply  himself,  and  not  entrust  the  control 
of  their  action  to  the  patient.  As  infiltration  subsides,  the  solution  ought 
to  be  gradually  diluted;  and  great  caution  is  necessary  in  using  such  local 
applications  upon  infants,  delicate  females,  and  old  or  infirm  persons.  The 
afl"ected  parts  should  be  bathed  repeatedly  during  the  day  in  cold  water, 
during  the  use  of  potash  applications.  _  The  cold  douche  may  be  employed 
where  it  is  practicable.  If  the  itching  is  very  intolerable,  ^rwss«c  acid  may 
be  mingled  with  the  potash  apphcations,  as  in  the  following: — 

R.  Potassce  Fusee,  gr.  x.;  Acid  Hydrocyan.  Dil.  (Ed.  Ph.)  3ss.;  Aq. 
Rosarum,  3ii.;  misce.  A  little  of  this  solution  is  to  be  rubbed  firmly  oyer 
the  eruption  night  and  morning,  and  at  any  time  when  the  itching  sensation 
is  severe. 

If  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  fissures,  which  are  apt  to 
result  from  the  use  of  potash,  cod-liver  oil,  glycerine,  or  carron  oil  should  be 
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applied  to  the  parts  every  night.  Glycerine  of  aloes  is  also  recommended 
as  a  healing  agent  by  M.  Chausit  and  Dr.  Waring.  It  is  prepared  by 
evaporating  four  to  eight  parts  of  the  tincture  of  aloes,  and  incorporating 
the  residuum  vrith  thirty  parts  of  glycerine.  Tarry  applications  are  of  great 
value  in  the  local  treatment  of  the  declining  stages,  when  infiltration  and 
itching  are  subdued.  Common  tar  {pix  liquida)  or  oil  of  cade  {oleum 
cadini,  as  manufactured  at  Aix-la-Chapelle)  should  be  rubbed  firmly  over 
the  eruption  by  means  of  a  flannel  cloth,  and  allowed  to  dry  upon  it.  It 
should  be  applied  thrice  daily,  and  washed  of  Avith  soft  soap  or  petroleum 
soap.  Dr.  Anderson  recommends  that  common  tar  should  be  combined 
with  one  of  the  potash  solutions — for  example,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
common  tar,  methylated  spirit,  and  soft  soap,  used  as  above  directed,  will  be 
found  useful,  or  the  following  preparation,  as  less  offensive : — 

B;.  Saponis  Mollis,  Spt.  Rectificati,  Olei  Cadini,  a  a  Ji-  j  Olei  Lavandulae, 
giss. ;  misce.  A  little  quantity  is  to  be  firmly  rubbed  over  the  eruption 
night  and  morning ;  and  it  must  be  washed  off  before  each  reapplication. 

Of  mercurial  applications  the  citrine  ointment  {Ung.-hjd.  nit.)  is  the  best, 
or  the  ointment  of  the  iodide  of  mercury.  They  may  be  used  of  their  full 
strength,  or  diluted  with  lard,  according  to  the  indications  of  the  case, 
care  being  taken  that  mercurialism  is  not  induced.  When  eczema  has 
reached  the  dry  stage,  Mr.  Milton  regards  the  dilute  ointment  of  the  nitrate 
of  mercury  as  the  most  effectual  remedy  we  possess.  In  the  itching  of 
pruritus — pruritus  scroti  and  pi'urigo  pudendi  muliehris — especially  the  prurigo 
senilis,  this  dilute  ointment  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Bowling,  United 
States,  and  by  Mr.  Balmanno  Squire  in  this  country,  as  one  of  the  best 
remedies  for  subduing  the  irritation  and  itchiness.  Dr.  Bowling  advises 
that  the  parts  be  first  sponged  with  vinegar  or  lemon-juice  previous  to  the 
application  of  the  ointment ;  and  states  that  for  fifteen  years  he  has  not 
failed  to  effect  a  permanent  cure  (Bled.  Times,  June  6,  1868).  In  using 
ointments,  a  small  quantity  should  be  melted  on  the  finger,  and  rubbed 
firmly  into  the  affected  part.  None  should  be  allowed  to  lie  undissolved 
upon  the  skin ;  and  the  part  should  always  be  cleansed  with  soap  and 
water  before  reapplication.  Epilation  should  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of 
eczema  of  the  hairy  parts  of  the  face.  In  very  mild  attacks,  or  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  disease,  the  skin  may  be  washed 
occasionally  Avith  soft  soap  and  water.  Hendrie's  "  Dispensary  Petroleum 
Soap  "  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Anderson,  to  whose  admirable  lectures  on 
"Eczema,"  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  for  May,  June,  and  July,  1863 
(since  published  in  a  separate  volume),  the  reader  is  referred  for  more 
detailed  information. 

ECTHYMA. 

Latin  Eq.,  Ecthyma;  French  Eq.,  Ecthyma;  German  Eq.,  Ecthyma; 
Italian  Eq.,  Ectima. 

Definition. — An  eruption  of  large  round  pustules,  generally  distinct,  and 
seated  upon  a  hard  inflamed  base.    The  pustules  are  succeeded  hy  dark-coloured 
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scabs,  which  leave  superficial  cicatrices  behind  them,  or  red  stains,  which 
after  a  time. 

Pathology. — The  eruption  of  ecthyma  is  common  on  the  neck,  shoulders, 
buttocks,  extremities,  and  chest ;  and  is  seldom  developed  on  the  face  or 
scalp.  The  typical  appearance  of  ecthyma  may  be  seen  in  the  pustules 
produced  by  friction  with  tartar  emetic  ointment.  The  pustules  continue 
for  several  days,  and  are  succeeded  by  scabs,  which  begin  to  form  in  the 
centre.  The  disease  may  occur  at  any  age  or  season,  but  it  most  fre- 
quently appears  during  spring  and  summer  in  young  adults.  The  ecthyma 
cachccticum  of  Willan  prevails  in  old,  irritable  persons  much  addicted  to 
alcoholic  fluids.  It  is  classed  among  furuncular  affections  by  Mr.  Erasmus 
Wilson ;  and  the  great  majority  of  cases  appear  to  be  either  of  traumatic 
or  syphilitic  origin,  or  due  to  scabies. 

Treatment  is  chiefly  by  diluents,  simple  and  emollient  baths,  and 
regulation  of  diet.  Moderate  exercise  should  be  taken,  combined  with 
the  use  of  alkaline  or  salt-water  baths.  Mild  laxatives  are  beneficial,  and 
spirits,  wine,  and  beer  are  to  be  refrained  from.  The  food  should  be  as 
nourishing  as  can  be  digested.  Tonics,  such  as  quinine  and  iron,  are  also 
indicated.  A  stimulating  lotion,  composed  of  muriatic  acid  diluted  with 
water,  is  of  use  to  brush  over  the  parts  and  promote  cicatrisation.  Specific 
treatment  must  be  adopted  when  the  disease  is  associated  with  syjAilis 
or  scabies. 


Latin  Eq.,  Acne;  French  Eq.,  Acne;  Gemian  Eq.,  Acne — 
Syn.,  Finnenausschlag ;  Italian  Eq.,  Acne. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  sebaceous  glands  and  hair  follicles,  with 
retention  of  the  gland  secretion. 

Pathology. — This  lesion  aff'ects  the  sebaceous  glands  and  hair  follicles 
of  the  skin  generally.  The  disease  generally  appears  as  pimples;  but 
suppuration  usually  very  slowly  follows,  and  there  may  be  persistent 
redness  after  suppuration  is  at  an  end,  giving  a  blotchy  appearance  to  the 
part.  The  parts  most  frequently  aff"ected  are  the  temples,  cheeks,  nose, 
and  forehead  ;  but  it  also  appears  on  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  front  of  the 
chest,  where  the  sebaceous  glands  are  the  largest  and  most  active.  Acne 
is  indicated  by  the  collection  of  retained  material  in  the  sebaceous  folhcles, 
Avhich  open  on  the  skin  by  a  blackish  point  {comedo),  to  which  the  vulgar 
give  the  name  of  "grubs"  or  "ivorms"  in  the  skin.  The  tubercles  on 
which  the  classification  of  this  disease  is  sometimes  based  are  merely  the 
terminations  of  the  pustules,  and  not  an  elementary  lesion.  The  accumu- 
lation of  the  matter  secreted  by  the  sebaceous  follicles  tends  to  keep  up 
an  eczematous  inflammation  in  them.  The  lesion  has  been  mistaken  for 
small-pox. 

The  lesions  of  acne  recognised  by  the  College  of  Physicians  are — {a) 
Acne  punctata;  (b.)  Acne  indurata;  (c.)  Acne  rosacea;  (d.)  Acne  strophulosa 
— Syn.,  Strophulus  albidus. 

Acne  rosacea  should  be  separated  from  true  acne,  with  which  it  has 
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nothing  in  common,  except  occasional  coincidence ;  as  well  as  from  the 
other  forms,  which  it  does  not  even  resemble  in  appearance.  It  consists 
in  hypertrophy  of  the  cutis  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  with  enlargement  of 
their  blood-vessels,  as  a  consequence  of  chronic  congestion  of  the  skin  of 
the  nose  and  other  parts.  It  is  thus  analogous  to  the  oedema  durum  of 
continued  venous  congestion,  the  hypertrophy  seen  in  a  long  prolapsed 
rectum  or  uterus ;  or  to  the  effects  of  blood-stasis  in  chilblains  (Med.-Chir. 
Rev.,  July,  1870,  p.  33).  If  a  demodex  follicularum  should  be  discovered 
and  caught  in  a  follicle  of  acne,  make  a  note  of  its  presence  as  a  probable 
source  of  irritation. 

Dysidrosis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  sweat  glands  and  follicles  of  the 
skin,  but  especially  of  the  hands  and  feet,  where  sweating  is  excessive, 
mixed  with  more  or  less  serum,  which  is  effused  into  the  sweat  glands, 
and  distends  them.  These  glands  appear  as  sago-grain-like  bodies 
imbedded  in  the  skin,  along  the  sides  of  the  fingers  and  palm  of  the  hands, 
which  are  hot,  painful,  and  stiif,  and  more  or  less  swollen.  The  cuticle 
afterwards  drys  and  peels  off,  leaving  a  dry,  reddened,  shining  surface, 
which  never  discharges  fluid,  as  in  eczema.  The  late  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox 
first  described  the  disease  as  occurring  chiefly  in  weak,  cachectic  or  debili- 
tated subjects. 

Treatment. — Local  and  general  measures  require  to  be  combined. 
Diet,  in  the  first  instance,  should  be  restricted.  Wine,  spirits,  and  coffee 
are  to  be  refrained  from.  Milk  is  to  be  used  as  a  drink,  and  as  an  article 
of  diet,  combined  with  light  food,  fresh  vegetables,  and  succulent  ripe 
'  fruits.  Emollient  applications,  such  as  an  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds,  a 
decoction  of  bran  or  quince  seeds,  and  tepid  milk,  are  useful.  Dr. 
Anderson  has  found  sulphw  (3i.)j  mixed  with  rectified  spirit  (51.),  to  be 
shaken  before  using  it ;  or  a  mixture  of  hyd.  cmrosiv.  sublim.  (gr.  ix.-xii.) ; 
Jiydrochl.  ammonice  (3ss.) ;  cochinillini  (gr.  i.) ;  aq.  rosa'^  (svi.),  particularly 
serviceable.    Generally,  if  one  fails,  the  othei  succeeds. 

In  that  form  of  acne  common  to  young  women  at  the  commencement  of 
[  their  menstrual  period,  Dr.  Ringer  recommends  sulphur  (oi.),  glycerine 
1  (/3iO>  water  (/gx.),  to  be  applied  twice  or  thrice  daily, 
f      Whichever  of  these  lotions  is  used,  let  it  be  applied  by  dipping  a  piece 
I  of  flannel  into  the  lotion,  and  rubbing  very  firmly  over  the  eruption  night 
[I  and  morning.    Flowers  of  sulphur  used  dry  to  dust  the  parts  with  at  bed- 
time  is  also  of  service.    To  promote  resolution  of  the  induration,  iodide  of 
sulplmr,  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  or  twenty-four  grains  to  an  ounce  of  lard, 
is  of  great  service  in  dispelling  the  tumors.    Drastic  purgation  ought  to 
be  avoided.    Simple  baths  at  a  temperature  of  88°  or  90°  Fahr.  are  of 
service.    Calomel  ointment  (3i.  of  calomel  to  ^ii.  of  lard)  has  been  found 
useful,  care  being  taken  against  salivation.    If  there  be  much  thickening 
of  skin,  Mr.  Milton  recommends  the  internal  use  of  liquor  potassce,  although 
1  inferior  to  arsenic,  which  ought  to  be  used.    In  dysidrosis,  the  treatment  is 
mainly  by  carron  oil  to  the  inflamed  parts,  with  diuretics  and  tonics 
I  internally. 
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ICHTHYOSIS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Ichthyosis;  French  Eq.,  Ichthyosis;  German  Eq.,  Ichthyosis; 
Italian  Eq.,  Ittiosi. 

Definition. — -A  lesion  which  involves  the  zuhole  tissue  of  the  shin,  and  is 
characterised  iy  the  growth  of  thick,  dry,  imbricated  scales  of  a  dirty  grey  colour, 
resting  upon  a  perfectly  uninflamed  surface,  and  never  accompanied  by  pain, 
heat,  or  itching. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  microscopic  anatomy  of  ichthyosis 
shows  tliat  its  trae  congenital  form  does  not  depend  on  collections  of 
dried  up  sebum,  but  on  the  excessive  development  of  the  horny  layer 
of  cuticle,  combined  with  considerable  thickening  of  the  whole  skin 
(Neumann  and  Eindfleisch).  At  the  same  time  there  is  increased 
secretion  from  the  sebaceous  glands,  which  accounts  for  the  greasy 
character  of  the  scales,  for  their  frequently  dirty  colovu-,  and  for  the  masses 
adhering  so  strongly  to  each  other.  An  alcoholic  extract  of  the  scrapings 
of  the  skin  deposited,  on  evaporation,  crystals  of  stearin  and  of  (apparently) 
hippuric  acid;  while  earthy  phosphates,  oil  globules,  and  cholesterine  were 
left  behind.  .  A  further .  treatment  of  the  scales  with  ether  showed  a 
([uantity  of  solid  and  liquid  fat,  as  well  as  more  cholesterine.  After 
incineration  there  remained  chlorides  of  potash  and  soda,  with  phosphates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  a  certain  amount  of  iron  (Schlossberger). 
On  removing  and  breaking  through  a  crust  of  ichthyosis,  vertical  streaks, 
or  even  actual  fibrUlse,  may  be  observed  on  the  fresh  surface.  When  it 
has  been  macerated  in  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  and  carefully  torn  to 
pieces  with  needles,  it  may  sometimes  be  entirely  divided  into  prismatic 
rods,  which  might  be  equally  well  described  as  short  and  thick  fibres. 
Each  of  them  consists  of  a  number  of  horny  laminte,  arranged  concen- 
trically round  an  axis  like  the  rings  of  a  tree  (Rindfleisch,  quoted  in 
Med.-Chir.  Eev.,  July,  1870,  p.  43). 

Symptoms. — It  appears  principally  on  the  external  parts  of  the  limbs, 
round  the  joints,  on  the  knee  and  elbow,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back, 
and  generally  on  those  regions  where  the  skin  is  thick  and  coarse.  The 
disease  is  usually  congenital,  and  lasts  during  life.  It  may  not  be  strongly 
marked  at  the  period  of  birth;  but  the  skin  appears  dull,  thick,  and 
fretted,  and  the  lesion  is  developed  as  the  infant  grows  older. 

Treatment. — Remedial  measures  are  only  palliative,  consisting  mainly 
of  mucilaginous  and  glycerine  lotions,  with  vapour  baths  to  mollify  the 
roughness.  Potash  solutions,  or  other  preparations  of  potash,  are  contra- 
indicated  as  local  applications. 

cheloid. 

Latin  Eq.,  Tumor  CMoides ;  French  Eq.,  Ch4l&ide ;  German  Eq., 
Keloid  ;  ITALIAN  Eq.,  Cheloide. 

Definition. — A  tuberculated  growth  or  swelling  of  the  true  skin  occurring 
spontaneously  or  upon  a  cicatrix. 

Pathology. — {a.)  History. — This  disease  was  originally  described  by  Alibert, 
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subsequently  by  the  late  Dr.  Addison,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Longmore,  Professor  of  Military  Surgery  at  the  Army  Medical  School. 
The  cheloid  of  Alibert  is  a  fibrous  tumor  of  the  skin,  often  developed  on  a 
cicatrix;  whereas  true  cheloid,  as  described  by  Dr.  Addison  and  Mr.  Long- 
more,  is  a  much  more  extensive  lesion ;  but  anatomically  the  lesions  do 
not  appear  to  differ,  vs'hether  occurring  spontaneously  in  the  skin  or 
limited  to  a  cicatrix,  although  called  genuine  and  spurious  varieties — true 
and  false  cheloid. 

(&.)  Morbid  Anatomy. — According  to  the  recent  investigations  of  Dr. 
Neumann,  "the  epidermis  and  papillary  layer  are,  at  least,  primarily 
unaffected ;  the  deep  layer  of  the  cutis  is  thickened  by  a  multitude  of 
fibres  running  parallel  with  the  surface,  which  begin  in  bundles  of  spindle- 
shaped  cells,  first  observed  surrounding  the  external  coat  (timica  adcentitia) 
of  the  arterioles  of  the  skin.  The  cutaneous  glands  are  at  first  unchanged, 
but  afterwards  become  pressed  upon  so  as  gradually  to  atrophy  and  dis- 
appear. The  same  cellular  growth  is  found  in  the  adventitia  of  the 
arteries,  spreading  to  the  deeper  layers  of  the  corium,  in  the  form  of 
dense  horizontal  fibres  running  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  cheloid 
nodule.  The  epidermis  and  papillary  layer  are  unafi'ected,  as  are  the 
cutaneous  glands,  until  they  gradually  disappear  in  the  later  stages  of 
the  disease  (Dr.  Warren  of  Boston).  There  is  thus  no  diff'erence  ana- 
tomically between  true  and  false  cheloid.  Both  consist  of  a  '  fibro-plastic  ' 
tumor  of  the  corium,  and  the  'malignity'  or  tendency  to  recur  after 
removal,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  disease,  simply  depends  on 
the  fact  that  the  primary  affection  of  the  blood-vessels  can  be  traced  some 
distance  beyond  the  circumference  of  the  tumor,  and  can  therefore  repro- 
|i  duce  a  fresh  nodule  after  the  original  one  has  been  apparently  completely 
I  extirpated.  The  chief  anatomical  diff'erence  between  cheloid  and  an 
ordinary  cicatrix  appears  to  be,  that  the  fibres  of  connective-tissue  of 
which  the  latter  is  composed  form  a  felted  network,  like  that  of  normal 
cutis,  with  no  definite  parallel  arrangement.  Virchow  regards  the  most 
I  typical  forms  of  cheloid,  as  sarcomata  (a  group  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
j  bered,  corresponds  in  great  part  with  Lebert's  fibro-plastic  tumors),  and 
j  distinguishes  from  these  the  fibrous  growths  described  by  Addison  as  true 
I  cheloid,  and  others  which  he  believes  to  be  of  cancerous  or  syphilitic 
origin.  Eindfleisch  agrees  in  regarding  cheloid  as  a  sarcoma,  but  places 
its  seat  in  the  papillary  layer  of  the  cutis — a  supposition  disproved  by 
microscopic  investigations,  which  were  wanting  when  he  formed  this 
opinion"  {Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  July,  1870). 

Symptoms. — It  begins  as  a  few  prominent  red  tubercles,  generally  over 
I  the  sternum,  whence  it  may  extend  gradually  to  the  sides  of  the  body 
and  the  back.  The  red  tubercles  gradually  increase  in  size,  and  coalesce 
into  larger  growths.  These  growths  then  send  forth  spur-like  processes 
on  every  side ;  a  slight  puckering  of  the  healthy  skin  surrounds  the  mar- 
ginal limits  of  the  bases  of  the  tumors,  and  marks  the  advance  of  the 
disease.  The  spread  of  the  disease  is  very  slow  and  gradual,  extending 
over  months  and  even  years.  Intense  itching  and  irritation  accompany 
its  advance,  more  particularly  when  warm  in  bed  at  night,  or  during  hot 
j  weather.  Continued  cold  causes  the  growths  partially  to  disappear, 
leaving  an  old  cicatrix-like  condition  of  the  skin  {Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  1863). 
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Treatment  is  not  yet  defined ;  but  the  history  of  the  disease  points  to 
cold  applications  and  tonic  remedies  as  the  basis  of  a  rational  treatment. 


Section  III. — Parasitic  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

TINEA  tonsurans — Sijn.,  RINGWORM. 

Latin  Eq.,  Tinea  Tondens ;  French  Eq.,  Tiiiea  Tonsurans ;  German  Eq., 
Tinea  Tonsurans — Syn.,  Eingwurm  ;  Italian  Eq.,  Teigne  Tonsurante. 

Definition. — An  affection  implicating  the  hairs  of  the  shin,  scalp,  or  chin, 
and  usually  assuming  a  circular  form.  The  hair  becomes  dry  and  hrittle,  having 
a  tendency  to  crack  or  break  across.  Itching  accompanies  the  primary  eruption, 
which  is  generally  at  first  erythematous,  with  slight  sivelling,  and  a  parasitic 
fungus  tiltimately  ajypears  (Achorion  Lebertii — Trichophyton  tonsurans), 
lohich  had  been  developing  between  the  epidermis  and  the  true  skin.  The  fungus 
has  a  pure  lohite  colour  and  powdery  aspect.  It  covers  the  epidermis  between 
the  hairs,  and  forms  around  them  a  complete  ivhite  sheath.  Inflammation  of  the 
hair  follicles  and  of  the  surrounding  tissues  occurs  ;  and  when  pus  forms,  the 
fungus  is  destroyed  at  the  expense  of  obliteration  of  the  roofs  of  the  hair,  when 
perfect  baldness  ensues  (Bazin,  Anderson). 

Pathology. — The  nature  of  this  disease  is  to  be  studied  in  the  botany 
of  the  cryptogamic  parasite  called  the  Achorion  Lebertii  {Trichophyton),  dis- 
covered by  Malmsten  in  1845.  It  consists  of  oval  transparent  spores  or 
globules,  about  the  y^Vo  V^'^^  ^'^  ^'^  i'^'^'i  diameter.  Many  of  these 
are  isolated ;  others  constitute,  by  their  juxtaposition,  articulated  fila- 
ments. Comparatively  few  cryptogamic  tubes  are  visible — a  character 
which  distinguishes  the  ringworm  aff'ections  from  the  vegetable  structures 
seen  in  the  other  parasitic  diseases  of  the  skin  (Fig.  75).  Its  anatomical 
seat  is  in  the  interior  of  the  roots  of  the  hair.  The  hairs  and  fungi  simul- 
taneously increase;  the  former  seem 
larger  than  usual,  are  paler  in 
colour,  lose  their  elasticity,  soften, 
and  l^reak  off"  when  they  have 
risen  some  one  or  two  lines  above 
the  surface  of  the  scalp.  In  the 
short  cylinder  of  hair  left,  the 
fungus  grows  still  more  rapidly,  so 
that  the  normal  structure  of  the 
small  stump  soon  becomes  indis- 
tinguishable. Sometimes  the  hair 
breaks  off  before  emerging  from 
the  skin,  and  the  fungus,  epidermis, 
and  sebaceous  matter  fill  the  ends 
of  the  piliferous  conduits,  and  form 
the  little  prominences  which  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  in  this  disease, 
and  which  gives  to  the  skin  a  rough  anserine  appearance.  The  sporules 
and  mycelium  of  the  plants  can  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  form  of  a  white 
"  *  Parasitic  fungus  from  a  case  of  Tinea  tonsurans.— {a,  a.)  Isolated  spores;  (b.) 
spores  united  at  their  ends  ;  (c,  C,  c.)  empty  tubes  ;  (d.)  sporular  tube  (after  Bazin). 
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powder  on  the  roots  of  the  broken  hairs ;  sometimes  the  cutis  becomes 
congested  and  thickened,  and  then  the  plant  becomes  mixed  up 
with  the  scales  of  epidermis,  with  fatty  and  albuminoid  granules,  with 
pus  and  serous  exudation,  and  so  crusts  are  formed  of  greater  or  less 
thickness,  in  which  the  growth  of  the  fungus  goes  on.  It  exists  in  the 
Eerpes  tonsurans  of  Cazenave,  which  is  the  Porrigo  scutulata  of  Willan,  the 
Tinea  tonsurans  of  Bazin,  and  the  Triclwsis  furfuracea  of  Erasmus  Wilson 
and  Dr.  Wood.  The  disease  commonly  called  Ringivorm  is  what  is 
intended  to  be  described  by  all  those  names  now  mentioned,  on  which 
,  dermatologists  are  not  agreed. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  this  disease,  described  under  the  following 
names : — (1.)  Ringworm  of  the  Body  (Tinea  circinatus),  commences  by  a 
little  rose-coloured  and  slightly  elevated  spot,  about  the  size  of  a  four- 
penny  piece,  which  shortly  becomes  the  seat  of  slight  furfuraceous 
desquamation,  accompanied  by  tingling  or  itching.  The  spot  gradually 
increases  in  size,  but  retains  its  circular 
form;  and  as  it  extends,  the  healing 
process  commences  in  the  centre;  so 
that  in  a  short  time  the  red  spot  is 
transformed  into  a  large,  prominent, 
erythematous  ring,  inclosing  a  portion 
of  sound  skin.  This  process  goes  on  for 
an  indefinite  period,  the  ring  gradually 
increasing  till  it  may  have  a  diameter 
of  four  or  five  inches.  When  the  extent 
of  surface  affected  is  large,  the  circle  is 
apt  to  become  incomplete,  so  that 
various  segments  of  circles  appear.  The 
disease  may  terminate  spontaneously, 
the  parasitic  fungus  being  very  super- 
ficial, the  hairs  small  and  rudimentary, 
so  that  the  parasite  dies  for  want  of 
nourishment.  It  is  apt  to  affect  the 
face,  the  neck,  the  back,  and  outside  of 
the  wrist  and  hand  (Bazin,  Anderson). 
(2.)  Ringworm  of  the  Beard  (Tinea  sgcosis) 
is  met  with  on  the  uj^per  lip  and  hairy 
parts  of  the  cheeks,  as  well  as  on  the 
chin,  when  it  affects  men ;  but  the  hairs 
of  the  axillae  or  genital  organs  of  females 
are  not  exempt  from  this  disease.  It 
commences  exactly  like  T.  circinatus; 
but  it  is  not  till  the  deeper  structures 
are  involved,  and  when  small  indurations 
occur,  surmounted  by  pustules  resembling 
acne,  and  when  the  hairs  can  be  pulled  out 


Fig.  76.  * 

with  ease,  that  the  attention  of  the  patient  is  attracted  to  the  affection. 

*  Hair  from  a  case  of  Sycosis— (k.)  Broken  condition  of  the  superior  extremity  of 
the  hair  ;  (b.)  rupture  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  hair  ;  (c,  c,  c.)  epidermic  tunic 
of  the  hair ;  (d,  d.)  isolated  spores ;  (e,  e.)  chains  of  spores  (after  Bazin). 
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The  hairs  are  thickened,  the  bulbs  flattened  and  more  or  less  disorganised. 
The  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  hair  are  separated  by  masses  of  sporules 
imbedded  between  them ;  and  where  the  fungus  accumulates,  nodes  on 
the  hair  indicate  the  site  of  such  accumulation.  The  medullary  part  of 
the  hair  is  quite  disorganised  (Figs.  76  and  77),  and  may  disappear 
altogether.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  sycosis,  when  inflammatory  and 
suppurative  phenomena  prevail,  the  fungus  is  difficult  to  find.  (3.)  Ring- 
ivorm  of  the  scalp  {Tinea  tonsurans)  is  for  the  most  part  met  with  in 
children.  It  generally  makes  its  appear- 
ance first  in  the  form  of  rounded  patches 
on  diff'erent  parts  of  the  head,  of  a 
scaly  or  pityriasis-like  inflammation. 
From  the  irritation  induced  small 
vesicles  may  form.  The  hairs  in  the 
first  instance  are  dull,  dry,  and  twisted, 
and  easily  extracted;  but  as  the  disease 
advances  they  become  very  brittle,  and 
break  on  attempting  to  extract  them;  and 
as  they  become  more  and  more  friable 
they  break  of  themselves  within  a  line 
or  two  of  the  skin  (Bazin,  Anderson). 
The  twisting  of  the  hairs,  so  frequently 
observed,  is  due  to — (a.)  Plugging  up 
of  the  follicular  orifice  by  secretion, 
and  detention  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
shaft  of  the  hair,  while  its  growth  at 
the  papilla  still  continues.  Half  an 
inch  in  length  of  hair  may  sometimes 
be  pulled  from  beneath  the  false  oper- 
culum, {h.)  It  may  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  mycelium  in  the  follicle, 
clinging  to  the  hair  on  one  side  and 
to  the  follicle  on  the  other.  It  thus 
blocks  up  the  follicle,  and  holds  the 
hair  (while  still  growing)  to  the  dis- 
eased spot  (Fox).  The  epidermis  and 
stumps  of  the  hair  become  covered 
over  with  a  characteristic  gi-eyish- 
white  powder,  which  ensheathes  the 
hair.  This  powder  consists  of  the 
s-porules  of  the  fungus.  There  is  slight 
elevation  and  puffiness  of  the  skin  of 
the  diseased  parts,  while  its  colom-  is  bluish  or  slate-coloured  in  dark 
subjects  and  greyish-red  or  yellow  in  fair  persons  (Bazin,  Anderson). 
This  elevation  and  puffiness  of  the  skin  is  due  to  a  granular  layer  or 
stroma,  which,  on  the  addition  of  Uqum-  potassoi,  is  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope to  be  due  to  sporules  of  the  fungus  closely  packed  together.  The 

*  Hair  from  a  case  of  Tinea  tonsurans  loaded  with  sporules— {a,  a.)  Broken  ends  of 
the  hair  ;  (b.)  ruptures  of  the  longitudinal  fibres;  (c,  c.)  ragged  edges  of  ruptured  hair 
(Dr.  T.  M.  Anderson). 
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amount  of  fluid  influences  materially  the  size  of  the  sporules  (EOBIN,  Fox). 
'  When  pustules  and  yellow  crusts  form,  the  detection  of  the  fungus  is 
more  difScult.  The  inflammation  will  last  as  long  as  the  growth  of  fungi 
continues,  but  sometimes  they  die  out  spontaneously,  and  a  perfect 
recovery  takes  place ;  but  the  hair  follicles  may  be  obliterated,  when 
permanent  alopecia  of  the  affected  parts  is  the  result,  with  more  or  less 
atrophy  of  that  portion  of  the  scalp  (Bazin,  Anderson). 

The  Treatment  of  ringworm  has  been  long  one  of  the  most  difiicult 
points  in  dermatology.    Its  principles,  however,  are  now  well  understood, 
and  few  cases  resist  the  proper  measures.    The  essential  point  is  to  apply 
to  the  roots  of  the  hairs  a  preparation  which  may  destroy  the  fungus :  if 
this  can  be  done,  the  disease  is  cured.    It  is  first  of  all  necessary  to 
remove  the  hair.    This  is  in  part  generally  accomplished  before  the  case 
comes  under  treatment,  by  the  course  of  the  disease;  if  it  has  not  been 
sufficiently  done,  "  epilation  "  can  be  accomplished  by  a  chemical  agent, 
or  by  extraction  with  pincers  (Fig.  78).    The  forceps  most  suitable  for 
this  little  operation  are  those  about  three  inches  long,  having  a  weak 
spring,  so  that  the  hand  may  not  be  fatigued  in  using  them.    They  should 
be  made  so  that  the  two  extremities  come  together  very  exactly,  and  do 
not  slide  the  one  upon  the  other.    Each  extremity  should  be  a  couple 
of  lines  broad,  so  that  a  fasciculus  of  hair  may  be  caught 
up  at  one  time  when  required;  and  should  be  furnished 
on  the  inside  with  very  fine,  but  at  the  same  time  blunt, 
transverse  denticulations,  so  that  they  may  not  cut 
across  the  brittle  hairs.    M.  Bazin  recommends  an  oint- 
ment composed  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  soda,  of  each  one 
part,  and  thirty  parts  of  lard,  as  an  agent  to  remove  the 
hair.    The  oil  of  cade,  however,  appears  to  be  the  best 
depilatory  known,  and  with  this  mode  of  treatment 
epilation  with  the  pincers  may  be  combined.    If  the 
hairs  are  pulled  out  in  the  proper  direction,  there  is 
very  little  pain,  especially  after  the  sensibility  of  the 
skin  has  been  blunted  by  the  use  of  the  oil  of  cade.  The 
removal  of  the  hairs  permits  a  "  parasiticide "  solution 
to  be  applied  to  the  hair  follicles,  within  which  are  the 
prolific  spores  of  the  fungus.   For  this  purpose  M.  Bazin 
recommends  either  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
;  (1  part  to  250  of  water),  or  an  ointment  of  the  acetate  of 
copper  (1  part  to  500  of  lard),  about  two  grains  to  an 
I  ounce  of  water;  and  a  little  alcohol  or  muriate  of  ammonia 
I  should  be  used  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  mineral, 
ij  The  oil  of  cade  should  be  mixed  with  glycerine  in  the 
j  proportion  of  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  the  oil  to 
L  an  ounce  of  glycerine.   Kuchenmeister's  experience  shows 
|:  that  the  alcoholic  solutions  act  most  powerfully.  Dr. 
[i  Parkes  used,  with  excellent  efi'ect,  a  solution  of  the 
I  pernitrate  of  mercury,  about  one  part  to  thirty  or  forty  of 
f  water.    This  is,  however,  a  very  powerful  remedy,  and  is  to  be  cautiously 


Fig.  78. 


*  Forceps  for  epilation  (Dr.  Anderson). 
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used,  as  it  easily  blisters  the  scalp;  also,  an  ointment  composed  of  sulphate 
of  copper  (one  part),  alum  (three  parts),  and  lard  (twenty  to  thirty  parts, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient).  Probably  a  better  and  safer  para- 
siticide than  any  of  these  is  sulphurous  add  (Sir  William  Jenner). 
Diluted  with  equal  parts  of  glycerine,  or  with  two  or  three  parts  of  water, 
it  is  to  be  applied  on  a  piece  of  lint  to  the  affected  part,  and  covered 
with  oil-silk  to  prevent  evaporation  (Med.  Times,  Aug.  20,  1853).  The 
following  formula  for  sulphur  may  also  be  used : — 

R.  Sulphur,  3iv.  ;  Hydrarg.  Ammon.-chlo7-idi,  Ilydrarg.  Sulphuret,  a  a 
3ii.  ;  01.  Oliva',  ^i. ;  Adipis,  ^iv. ;  Creasoti,  Vi\v.  It  must  be  well  rubbed 
into  the  patches  of  tinea. 

Or,  a  lotion  of  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  twelve  ounces  of 
water  (Dr.  Tilbury  Fox).  The  internal  use  of  cod-liver  oU  at  the  same 
time  that  sulphurous  applications  are  used,  has  also  been  recommended 
(J.  H.  Bennett).  My  friend,  Staff-Sm-geon  Dr.  Davidson,  has  found  the 
following  method  of  treatment  to  succeed : — namely,  to  apply  tincture  of 
iodine  to  the  aifected  parts  twice  a  day  for  fourteen  days,  and  afterwards 
ointment  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  {Coros.  suhliinai.)  After  the  third 
or  fourth  application  of  the  iodine,  the  disease  ceases  to  spread,  and  the 
hair  (which  may  have  been  thinning  rapidly)  ceases  to  fall  off.  A  kind 
of  crust  is  formed  by  the  application  of  the  iodine,  which  scales  off  in  the 
form  of  a  scurf  when  the  ointment  is  applied.  Soft  soap  {black  soap)  applied 
to  the  patches  of  disease  at  bedtime,  and  washed  off  in  the  morning, 
fits  the  parts  for  the  better  reception  of  other  local  remedies.  Washing 
the  head  before  medical  treatment  is  begun,  sometimes  tends  to  spread 
the  disease  to  parts  of  the  head  which  had  been  sound  before.  Goa, 
powder,  called  also  Bahia  potvder  and  Araroba  powder,  first  introduced  to 
European  medical  practice  by  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  has  also  become  a 
remedy,  made  into  an  ointment  comi^osed  of  20  grains  of  the  powder,  10 
drops  of  acetic  acid  or  common  vinegar,  and  an  ounce  of  benzoin  oinfmeM. 
It  is  applied  by  means  of  a  hair  pencil  (Dr.  Da  Silva  Lima).  Its  active 
principle,  chrysophanic  acid,  has  the  objectionable  property  of  staining; 
but  it  forms  an  efficient  ointment  in  the  treatment  of  some  forms 
of  ringworm,  10  to  60  grains  to  an  ounce  of  lard  being  melted  together  in 
an  oil-bath. 

The  iodide  of  arsenic  in  doses  of  one-tenth  of  a  grain,  gradually  in- 
creased to  one-fourth  of  a  grain  for  an  adult;  one-fifteenth  of  a  grain  for 
a  child  six  years  old;  and  from  one-eighteenth  to  one-twentieth  for 
younger  children,  improves  the  general  health  (Neligan,  On  Diseases  of 
the  Scalp). 


tinea  dec al vans — Syn.,  alopecia  areata,  porrigo  decalvans, 

Latin  Eq.,  Tinea  Decalvans;  French  Eq.,  Teigne  Pelade ;  German  Eq., 
Tmea  Decalvans — Syn.,  Alopecia  Areata;  Italian  Eq.,  Tigna  Decalvante. 

Definition. — A  fimgous  disease  causing  the  formation  of  rounded  or  ovai 
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patches  of  baldness,  sometimes  solitary,  more  generally  multiple.  It  affects  the 
hairy  scalp  principally;  hut  the  heard,  the  genital  organs,  and  hairy  portions  of 
the  skin  may  also  suffer. 

Pathology. — The  fungus  to  which  such  circumscribed  patches  of  baldness 
are  owing,  has  been  named  the  Micro- 
■sporon  Audouini,  detected  by  Gruby  in 
1843.  It  is  present  in  the  disease  com- 
monly called,  after  Willan,  Porrigo 
■decalvans,  or  Alopecia  circumscripta;  or, 
after  Bateman,  Tinea  dcccdvans ;  by 
Bazin,  Tinea  achromatosa  ;  by  Anderson, 
Alopecia.  It  difters  from  the  Tricho- 
phyton of  Tinea  tondens  by  its  numerous 
waved  fdaments,  and  by  the  extremely 
small  size  of  its  sporules.  It  is  not  found, 
like  the  trichophyton,  in  the  interior  of 
the  root,  but  forms  round  each  hair  a 
little  tube ;  the  hair  then  l^ecomes 
•opaque,  softens,  and  breaks  off  (Fig. 
79).  The  alopecia  is  rapid,  with  or 
without  previous  vitiligo  of  the  skin ; 
the  dermis  is  not  congested,  and  the 
epidermis  is  thin  and  smooth.  In  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease  the  hairs 
appear  dull  and  lustreless,  and  more 
easily  extracted  than  healthy  hairs. 
The  skin  is  reddened,  swollen,  and 
slightly  itchy.  A  whitish  matter  may 
be  seen  on  the  diseased  skin  and  hairs, 
which  is  due  to  the  sporules  of  the 
fungus.  The  hairs  suddenly  fall  off 
from  the  affected  parts,  and  a  round 
bald  patch  is  left,  which  is  perfectly 
white,  contrasting  in  its  whiteness  with 
the  parts  of  the  scalp  or  skin  provided 
with  hairs.  The  fungus  may  also  be  de- 
veloped in  the  nail,  like  favus  (Bazin). 
There  is  an  affection  which  should  be 
distinguished  from  the  Porrigo  decalvans 
(or  Alopecia  circumscripta),  characterised 
by  a  rapid  disappearance  of  pigment 
from  both  skin  and  hair,  with  or  with- 
out alopecia.  M.  Bazin  includes  it  in 
his  Tinea  achromatosa  [Teigne  achroma- 

teuse),  but  does  not  mention  the  fact  that  alopecia  is  not  constant;  and 


Fi?.  79.* 


*  Fungus  of  the  hairs  resulting  in  Alopecia. — (a,  f.)  Lower  part  of  the  hair;  (f,  g.) 
root  of  the  hair  without  the  capsule  ;  (c. )  spheroidal  swelling  of  the  hair,  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  sporules  (e.)  between  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  hair  ;  (d.)  rupture 
of  the  longitudinal  fibres;  (i.)  sporules  and  tubes  of  the  parasite;  (h.)  a  group  of 
sporules  proceeding  from,  (g)  the  ruptured  root  (Anderson). 
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states  that  a  parasitic  plant  is  present.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
something  more  than  a  fungus  exists,  to  cause  the  total  disappearance  of 
pigment  from  a  considerable  portion  of  dermis.  Besides,  when  the  hairs 
return,  they  are  at  first  quite  white  and  downy,  like  those  on  children, 
and  only  gradually  regain  colour ;  whereas,  if  the  vitiligo  were  owing  to  a 
plant,  they  would  most  likely  not  grow  at  all.  The  disease  appears  to  be 
allied  to  those  obscure  pigmentary  changes  which  have  a  much  deeper  seat 
than  the  surface  of  the  body  (Pakkes).  Vitiligo  is  sometimes  a  congenital 
affection,  and  seems  to  consist  in  an  abnormal  distribution  of  the  pigment 
of  the  skin ;  so  that  there  are  irregular  patches  which  are  quite  white,  and 
altogether  wanting  in  pigment,  but  which  are  surrounded  by  skin  provided 
with  an  excess  of  colouring  matter.  The  hairs  proceeding  from  the  portion 
of  the  skin  deprived  of  pigment  are  similarly  colourless.  The  disease  is 
not  quite  so  readily  transmitted  as  Tinea  tonsurans,  but  still  it  is  capable 
of  being  transmitted  from  one  person  to  another,  so  that  children  so 
affected  should  be  separated  from  their  companions  (Anderson). 

Treatment  consists — (1.)  In  preventing  the  sj^read  of  the  disease  circum- 
f erentially.  All  the  hairs  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  circumference 
of  the  patch  ought  to  be  carefully  extracted.  The  head  should  be  washed 
daily  Avith  soft  or  black  soap.  All  the  doivnij  hairs  within  the  patch  must 
be  similarly  removed  till  healthy  hairs  begin  to  grow ;  and  some  of  the 
parasiticide  lotions  or  ointments  must  be  industriously  used.  (2.)  Stimu- 
lants, or  even  blisters,  must  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  bald  patch 
after  the  fungus  has  been  destroyed.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
collodium  and  of  dher  cantharidalis  {collodium  vesicans)  is  the  most  useful 
stimulant.  The  following  lotions  may  be  found  advantageous  alter- 
nately with  the  collodium  stimulant,  namely  : — 

R.  Liquor  Ammonice,  J^iss ;  01.  Olivce,  3ii.  ;  01.  Macidis,  3ss. ;  Spiritus 
Rosmarini,  qXv.  ;  Aq.  Rosce,  gii. ;  misce  bene.  To  be  used  night  and 
morning,  applied  over  the  bald  patches. 

Mr.  Startin  recommends  a  lotion  nearly  similar,  namely  : — 

R.  S2it.  Ammon.  CO.,  f^i.  ;  Glycerine,/^?,?,.;  Tinct.  Cantharidis,f'o\.io 
/3ii. ;  Aq.  Rosmar.,  gviii, 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  recommends  the  following  : — 

R.  01.  Amyrjdal.  ;  Liq.  Ammonice,  a  a  3i.  ;  Spt.  Rosmarini;  Aq.  3IeUis, 
a  a  §ii. ;  misce.    To  use  as  a  lotion. 

Of  course,  none  of  these  agents  have  any  good  result  if  there  are  no 
bulbs  or  roots  of  hair  left  whose  growth  can  be  stimulated  by  such 
application;  but  when  hair  falls  off,  or  breaks  away  after  debilitating 
illnesses,  or  from  dryness  of  the  scalp,  they  are  often  useful. 
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TINEA  FAVOSA — Syn.,  FAVUS,  PORRIGO  FAVOSA. 

Latin  Eq.,  Tinea  Favosa — Idem  \dlQi,Favus  ;  French  Eq.,  Teigne  Favosa  ; 
German  Eq.,  Tinea  Favosa — Syn.,  Favus ;  Italian  Eq.,  Tigna 
Favosa. 

Definition. — A  fungous  parasitic  disease,  composed  of  cup-shaped  scabs, 
sometimes  distinct  and  separate,  at  other  times  indistinct  or  confluent.  The 
fungi  (Achorion  Schonleinii,  Puccinia  favi)  are  capable  of  being  implanted 
by  transference  from  one  person  to  another.  The  hairy  scalp  is  its  most  common 
site,  but  the  disease  may  be  developed  on  the  face,  nccJc,  or  lim,bs. 

Pathology. — The  disease  depends  on  a  cryptogamic  fungus,  which  has 
been  named  tlie  Achorion  Schonleinii,  after  Schonlein,  who  was  the  first  to 
suggest  that  the  yelloio  favus  crusts  in  Porrigo  hpinosa  and  P.  scutulata 
were  composed  of  a  vegetable  parasite.  The  disease  with  which  it  is 
associated  is  now  called  indifferently  Favus,  Tinea  favosa,  or  Porrigo  scutidata. 
The  primary  seat  of  the  parasite  is  in  the  depth  of  the  hair  follicle,  out- 
side the  layer  of  the  epithelium  covering  the  root  of  the  hair,  which 
forms  the  "inner  root-sheath"  of  Kolliker.  By  using  a  concentrated 
solution  of  liciuor  potasso},  to  make  the  parts  transparent,  the  fungus  may 
be  observed  with  the  microscope  in  the  follicle  round  the  hair  at  the  place 
where  it  passes  through  the  epidermis.  A  second  form  of  the  disease  is 
that  in  which  the  plant  is  found  in  depressions  on  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
forming  the  yellow  honeycomb-like  masses  which  gave  the  specific  name 
favus  to  the  disease,  and  which,  from  their  frequent  buckler-like  shape, 
suggested  the  term  "  scutulata."    A  cuticular  elevation  is  seen,  beneath 

i  which  is  a  small  favus.  When  the  cuticle  is  raised,  a  drop  of  pus  some- 
times issues ;  hence  the  error  of  those  who  have  considered  this  disease 
always  pustular.  Generally,  however,  there  is  no  pus  or  liquid  of  any 
kind :  the  plant  grows,  and  the  cuticle  over  it  (supposing  it  has  not  been 

]j   forcibly  detached)  finally  separates,  leaving  the  favus  exposed  to  the  air. 

[!  A  third  form  of  the  disease  is  that  in  which  the  fungus  attacks  the  nails, 
and  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  those  who  have  been  long  affected  with 
the  favus  of  the  hair  follicles,  the  fungus  taking  root  and  germinating 
beneath  the  nail  (Fig.  80).  After  the  spores  have  commenced  to  germin- 
ate between  the  superficial  and  deep  epidermic  layers,  the  nail  becomes 
thickened  over   the  affected  part,  and  its 

j  colour  becomes  gradually  more  and  more 
yellow,  owing  to  the  favus  matter  shining 

I  through  it.  As  the  fungus  increases  in  growth, 
it  gradually  presses  on  the  nail,  rendering  its 
longitudinal  striae  very  evident,  and  ultimately 

I   leading  to  the  formation  of  fissures  in  it.    As  Fig.  80.* 

the  pressure  on  the  nail  increases,  its  substance 

gets  thinner  and  thinner,  till  perforation  occurs  ;  and  then  a  favus  cup 

*  (a,  a.)  Upper  surface  of  nail ;  (b,  b.)  lower  surface  cf  nail;  (c,  c.)  favus  matter 
(white  in  the  woodcut,  yellow  in  the  original),  running  upwards  and  forwards  between 
the  laminse  of  the  nail  (Anderson). 
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makes  its  appearance  externally,  but  more  or  less  deformed  (Anderson). 

At  first  there  is,  at  the  point  where  the  favus 
is  about  to  form,  only  an  increased  secretion 
of  epidermis;  and  sometimes  the  under  surface 
of  the  favus  is  coated  by  cuticle,  which 
separates  it  from  the  compressed  and  attenu- 
ated derma.  As  it  increases  in  size,  and 
becomes  more  prominent,  the  epidermic  cover- 
ing is  -ruptured.  Each  favus  crust  is  also 
enveloped  in  a  capsule  of  amorphous  structure, 
within  which  is  inclosed  the  true  favus  matter 
(Fig.  81).  The  favus  consists  of  the  mycelium, 
the  spores,  and  the  receptacles  of  the  A  chorion, 
together  with  a  finely  granular  amorphous 
layer,  which  forms  the  external  coat  of  the 
favus,  and  is  the  representative  of  the  amorphous  "  stroma  "  which  accom- 
panies the  mycelium  of  fungi.  In  the  favus  another  and  distinct  fungus 
can  sometimes  be  found — namely,  the  Puccinia  favi,  which  is  easily 
recognised;  it  has  one  extremity  (the  body)  rounded  and  composed 
of  two  cells  of  unequal  size,  a  superior  and  an  inferior;  the  other 


Ficr.  81. 


Fig.  82.  t 


extremity  is  prolonged  into 
little   of    the   favus  matter 


jointed  stem  or 
broken    up  and 


trunk.  When  a 
examined  uiicro- 


*  Favus  cup. — (a,  a.)  Amorphous  envelope;  (c.)  favus  matter;  (b,  b.)  liairs 
traversing  the  favus  cup  (Bobin). 

t  Fungous  matter  from  a  favus  crust.— (a,  a,  a.)  The  isolated  siwrules ;  (B,  B,  B.) 
chains  of  sporules  (Dr.  Anderson). 
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scopically,  after  being  acted  upon  by  solution  of  potash,  it  is  seen  to  con- 
sist of  numerous  little  oval  or  rounded  bodies,  the  sporules  of  the  fungus 
having  a  diameter  of 
about  yyV(7  part  of 
an  inch  (Fig.  82). 
A  number  of  cells 
united  end  to  end 
form  simple  or 
jointed  and  branch- 
ing tubes  (Figs.  83 
and  84),  developed 
from  the  sporules 
(Fig.  82).  Little 
granules  or  nuclei 
may  be  seen  in  the 
interior  of  the  spores. 
The  tubes  vary  in 
diameter,  and  hairs 
in  the  vicinity  of  the 
favus  crusts  are  im- 
pregnated with  the 
fungus.  The  disease 
has  been  communi- 
cated by  inoculation 
from  man  to  man, 
and  from  mice  to  K, 
cats,  and  thence  to 
man  (Bazin,  Draper,  Fox,  Anderson). 

Symptoms. — Favus  is  the  most  common  and  the  most  inveterate  form 
of  scald  head.  The  disease  commences  witi  a  slight  pruritus  or  itching 
of  a  few  hours'  dura- 


of  an  inch  X  340  diameters  (Dr.  Andeeson). 


tion,  followed  by 
eruption  of  small 


an 
red 

sensible  to  the 
touch  and  to  the  sight. 
These  augment  in  size, 
and  before  twelve  hours 
have  passed,  a  yellowish 
point  forms  on  each  of 
their  apices,  at  first  so 
small  as  to  be  only 
visible  under  a  glass  of 
considerable  power.  The 
surface  appears  now  as 
if  covered  with  specks  of  a  sulphur-yellow  colour,  and  each  varus  appears 


Fisr.  84. t 


*  Fungous  matter  from  a  favus  crust,  showing  branching  tubes  running  inwards 
to  the  centre  of  the  figure  from  the  epithelial  scabs  and  sporules  at  "the  edges 
(Anderson). 

t  Showing  the  mode  of  reproduction  of  the  A  chorion,  or  fungus  of  the  favus  (after 
Bennett). 
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as  if  set  in  the  skin,  with,  an  umbilicated  or  depressed  centre.  Any  fluid 
exudation  concretes  into  a  dry,  brittle,  candied,  lioneycombed-looking 
scab  or  crust,  which  retains  the  form  of  the  pustule,  is  similarly  cupped 
or  depressed  in  the  centre,  covered  by  the 
epidermis,  while  its  under  surface  is  marked 
by  a  small  mammary  process  which  corresponds . 
to  the  depression  of  the  pustule.  The  honey- 
combed appearance  of  the  scab  gives  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  disease,  and  hence  the  term 
"  favus."  The  crust  continues  to  increase,  still 
preserving  its  circular  form  and  depressed  centre, 
till  it  occasionally  attains  a  magnitude  of  five 
to  six  lines  in  diameter.  AVhen  the  crust  is 
recent,  it  is  of  a  yellow  or  fawn  colour ;  as  it 
becomes  older  its  hue  becomes  lighter;  and,  as 
it  is  easily  reduced  to  a  powder,  it  has  been 
compared  to  pulverised  sulphur.  The  number 
of  favi  is  considerable,  and  they  commonly 
appear  in  crops,  affecting  the  same  or  different 
parts  of  the  head  at  distant  intervals.  They 
may  be  either  distinct  or  confluent.  When 
very  numerous  they  are  confluent,  but  the 
cupped  form  of  the  individual  crusts  may  still 
frequently  be  recognised;  and,  according  to 
Eayer,  should  this  peculiar  form  be  lost  through 
J^-^^'^W^^Im^aU  ^^^^  copiousness  of  the  secretion,  still,  by  remov- 

ing the  superficial  layers,  each  particular  favus, 
with  its  central  depression,  may  in  general  be 
made  out.  At  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the 
disease  the  epidermis  disappears,  and  a  viscid 
fluid  is  secreted  in  such  abundance  as  to  form 
one  entire  encrustation  over  the  whole  head; 
hence  the  Porrigo  larvalis — mask  or  vizor-Hke 
scald  head.  The  smell  of  the  scab  is  peculiar, 
and  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  urine  of 
a  cat,  or  of  a  cage  in  which  mice  have  been 
kept.  It  is  probably  due  to  a  species  of  alco- 
holic fermentation  (methylamine)  in  connection 
with  the  vegetable  growth  (Lowe).  When  a 
crust  of  recent  formation  is  removed,  a  circular 
depression,  wider  and  deeper  than  the  favus  is  seen.  At  a  more  advanced 
stage  the  ulceration  penetrates  below  the  dermoid  tissue.  Indeed,  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  remove  a  crust  without  deeply  wounding  the  scalp,  and 
producing  considerable  haemorrhage.  In  severe  cases  a  deep  and  extensive 
ulceration  takes  place,  which  has  penetrated  even  to  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  (Alibbrt). 

The  Porrigo  lupinosa  and  Porrigo  sadulata  are  accidental  and  rare  varieties, 


Tier.  85. 


*  Hair  with  favus  fungus. — (a,  a.)  Chains  of  sporules  projecting  beyond  the  edges 
of  the  hair;  (b.  )  sporules  between  the  fibres  of  the  hair  ;  (c,  d.)  broken-up  root-end  of 
the  hair,  with  masses  of  sporules  between  the  lamince  (after  Kuchenmeistek). 
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in  which  the  scab  resembles  a  kipine  rather  than  the  cell  of  the  honey- 
comb. Or  the  appearance  of  the  scab  is  shield-like ;  and  when  of  some 
extent  and  well-marked,  the  patch  is  soft,  doughy,  and  painful  when 
pressed  upon.  Some  of  the  hairs  appear  to  be  removed  with  their  roots, 
while  other  hairs  are  broken  off  near  the  scalp,  the  roots  remaining,  which 
are  readily  removed  by  friction,  and  if  pulled,  have  scarcely  any  hold  of 
the  scalp. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  favu^  is  now  very 
strictly  determined.  Some  practitioners,  however,  still  rely  entirely  on  a 
constitutional  treatment,  such  as  small  doses  of  rhubarb  and  soda,  small 
doses  of  mercury,  some  jireparation  of  iron;  or  on  vegetable  tonics,  as  the 
infusion  of  cascarilla  or  comjMund  infusion  of  gentian.  With  such  treatment,, 
if  the  health  improves,  it  is  believed  the  fungus  will  spontaneously  dis- 
appear. Others,  again,  as  entirely  rely  on  a  local  treatment,  attempting 
to  exterminate  the  disease  by  cauterisation,  or  by  applying  some  favourite 
ointment.  As  in  the  last-described  disease,  the  cryptogamous  parasite 
must  be  destroyed,  and  its  germs  eradicated.  The  best  method  to  accom- 
plish this  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  shave  the  head  and  apply  a  poultice 
till  all  the  scabs,  or  nearly  so,  are  removed  ;  and  this  being  affected,  the 
whole  hairy  scalp,  or  site  of  the  favus  fungus,  should  be  anointed  with 
some  one  of  the  following  applications  : — The  tar  ointment  {ungt.  picis 
liquidce)  has  hitherto  been  the  orthodox  application.  This  ointment  should 
be  washed  off  night  and  morning  with  soft  soap  and  water,  and  be  as  often 
re-a]3plied.  The  head  should  be  shaved  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and  where 
there  are  other  children,  the  affected  child  should  be  isolated  as  much  as 
possible,  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading.  This  form  of  porrigo,  in 
the  early  stages,  will  sometimes  yield  by  washing  the  part  with  the  oletim 
terebinthince  night  and  morning,  and  cutting  the  hair  close.  Two  parts  of 
carbolic  acid  to  three  parts  of  glycerine  and  water  used  twice  a  day,  with  the 
daily  use  of  carbolic  acid  soap,  have  been  also  found  of  service. 

But  favus  is  more  often  rebellious  to  every  mode  of  treatment.  It  has 
been  known  to  yield  to  fomentations,  or  to  bread  poultices.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  lunar  caustic  round  the  patches,  about  a  line  from  their  outer 
margin,  is  another  favourite  method  of  treatment.  In  the  later  periods 
of  the  disease,  Dr.  Willis  recommends — 

A  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  in  the  proportion  of  seven  grains  to 
ten  ounces  of  water;  or  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  same  proportions. 
The  mild  ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  a  sah^e  of  the  black  sulphuret 
of  the  same  metal  {sulphuretum  hydrargyri  nigr.,  3j.  ad.  3ij-5  adipis 
the  unguentum  picis,  an  unguent  of  the  cocculus  Indicus  (3j.  to  3ij.,  adipis 

\  %.),  may  be  tried  one  after  the  other  ;  and  in  different  instances  each  may 

I  have  the  merit  of  the  cure. 

The  most  effectual  remedy  is  unquestionably  the  eradication  of  the 
affected  hairs,  and  the  use  of  such  parasiticides  as  have  been  already 
I  mentioned  under  the  different  forms  of  Tinea.  Dr.  Anderson  finds  that 
Iwhen  favus  affects  the  head,  all  treatment  is  absolutely  useless  except 
I  epilation.  The  other  methods  are  merely  palliative,  the  disease  reappear- 
jiing  whenever  the  treatment  is  stopped.    Treatment  with  olive  oil  is  very 
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useful  in  many  cases  before  proceeding  to  epilation.  After  the  hair  is  cut 
short,  and  the  favus  crusts  removed  with  poultices,  the  parts  affected 
should  be  smeared  thoroughly  night  and  morning  with  fresh  almond  oil ; 
and  once  or  twice  a  week  the  head  should  be  washed  thoroughly  with  soft 
soap  and  warm  water.  After  a  few  weeks  of  this  treatment  the  hair 
becomes  less  friable,  and  epilation  is  much  more  easily  and  efficiently  per- 
formed, and  does  not  cause  nearly  so  much  local  irritation.  The  hairs 
are  to  be  removed  singly  with  the  forceps,  not  pulled  out  along  with  all  the 
healthy  growth  in  their  neighbourhood,  as  used  formerly  to  be  done  by 
the  barl)arous  application  of  the  pitch-cap.  When  favus  occurs  on  surfaces 
not  particularly  covered  with  hair  it  yields  at  once  to  the  application  of  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  or  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  water,  or  to  the 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  recommended  by  Sir  William  Jenner.  The 
treatment  of  favus  recommended  by  Eobin  and  Bazin  is  epilation,  and 
the  application  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  solution,  or  of  acetate  of  copper  oint- 
ment (1  part  to  500  of  lard),  to  kill  the  plant  still  remaining  adherent 
to  the  hair  follicle. 


TINEA  VERSICOLOR  Syn.,  PITYRIASIS  VERSICOLOR. 

Latin  Eq.,  Tinea  Versicolor;  French  Eq.,  Tinea  Versicolor;  German  Eq., 
Tinea  Versicolor — Syn.,  Pityriasis   Versicolor;   Italian  Eq.,  TigrM 

Versicolors 

Definition. — A  fungous  affection  of  the  skin,  characterised  by  one  or  more 
broad  irregularly-shaped  patches  of  a  yelloiv  or  yellowish-broivn  colour,  occurring 
most  freqiiently  on  the  front  of  the  neck,  breast,  abdomen,  and  groins,  having  a 
jjredilection  for  those  parts  of  the  body  covered  ly  clothing.  Tlie  piatches  do  not 
generally  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  skin ;  and  there  is  tisually  some  degree,  of 
itching. 

Pathology. — On  j^assing  the  hand  gently  over  the  diseased  surface,  it 
may  be  less  smooth  than  the  surrounding  skin.  It  may  be  seen  to  be  the 
seat  also  of  a  very  fine  desquamation,  or  at  least  of  an  abnormal  condition 
of  the  epidermis.  Thus  the  surface  of  the  affected  parts  may  have  a  dusty- 
like  appearance,  like  bran,  and  so  may  merit  the  name  of  Pityriasis  versicolor; 
but  in  no  other  respect  has  it  anything  in  common  Avith  ordinary  jntyriasis 
— a  disease  altogether  unconnected  with  parasitic  fungi.  The  scales  which 
desquamate  from  chloasma  have  a  yellowish  colour  when  contrasted  with 
the  white  scales  of  such  scaly  diseases  as  Pityriasis  vulgaris  or  Psoriasis. 
Hence  the  term  Chloasma — from  ^Xoog,  "a  greenish-yellow  colour" — 
appears  more  suitable  than  any  of  the  other  names  by  which  the  disease 
has  been  described. 

It  commences  by  little  sj^ots  about  the  size  of  a  pin-head,  which  extend 
circumferentially ;  circular  spots  form  and  unite  so  as  to  produce  large 
irregular  patches,  which  may  extend  till  the  greater  portion  of  the  skin  of 
the  trunk  is  affected.  The  skin  of  the  diseased  parts  has  a  peculiar 
brownish  colour ;  but  the  depth  of  tint  varies  from  the  slightest  increase 
of  colour  to  a  shade  almost  black.  The  colour  has  been  said  to  resemble 
diluted  bile.    A  microscopic  fungus,  to  which  the  name  of  Blicrosporon 
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furfur  was  given  by  Eobin,  is  the  parasite  associated  with  the  disease.  It 

was  discovered  by  Eichstadt  in 

1846.    Soon  afterwards  it  was 

described  by  Shiyter  and  by 

Sprengler,  who  gave  a  drawing 

of  it.    On  putting  a  little  of  the 

dust  from   the  desquamating 

surface  under  the  field  of  the 

microscope,  and  adding  a  drop 

of  lufim  potassce,  scales  of  epi- 
dermis are  seen  mingled  with 
I  the  sporules  and  tubules  of  the 
i  fungus.  The  sporules  are  oval 
j  or  rounded,  and  usually  col- 
j    lected  into  large  clusters  like 

bunches  of  grapes,  and  are  so 

characteristic  as  almost  to  be 

pathognomonic     (Anderson).  '■'^  '"^"^  x  diameters. 

The  tubes  are  short  and  branch-  Fig.  86.* 

ing.     Dr.  Anderson  and  Mr. 

Startin  give  numerous  instances  which  prove  that  chloasma  is  a  disease 
capable  of  being  propagated  from  one  person  to  another.  It  is  a  common 
affection  with  scrofulous  persons  especially,  and  may  not  unlikely  be  favoured 
by  wearing  the  same  flannel  day  and  night,  neglecting  to  wash  the  body 
for  fear  of  catching  cold  (Anderson).  It  is  not  uncommon  for  such 
people  to  wear  the  same  flannel  next  to  the  skin  for  a  week,  a  fortnight, 
three  weeks,  and  among  the  poor  even  for  a  month.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  wear  the  same  flannel  night  and 
;  day,  not  once  removing  it  from  the  moment  it  is  put  on  till  the  time  it  is 
considered  desirable  to  have  it  washed.  The  consequences  of  such  habits 
are  an  accumulation  on  the  surface  of  the  bkin  of  its  secretion,  and  of 
undetached  epithelium,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  a  nidus  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  the  Microsporon  fiirfurans  (Dr.  Jenner,  Med.  Times  and 

i'  Gazette,  1857,  p.  651). 
Treatment. — Local  applications  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the 
treatment.    A  solution  of  the  hicMonde  of  mercury,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
grains  to  an  ounce  of  wcder,  applied  over  the  affected  parts  once  or  twice 
daily,  is  generally  effectual  in  destroying  the  progress  of  the  fungus. 
Mercurial  or  sulphur  baths  have  a  similar  effect,  either  singly  or  combined, 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  salivation.    The  use  of  black  soap  night  and 
morning  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Anderson,  or  the  use  of  the  following 
mixture : — 
R.  BicMoridi.  Hydrarg.,  Bi.  ;  AlcoJiolis,  gss.  ;  Saponis  Viridis,  et  Aquce 
distillatce,  a  a  giiss. ;  01.  Lavandulae.,  91.  ;  misce.    To  be  used  night  and 
morning  in  the  same  way  as  the  black  soap  ;  but  if  the  gums  get  tender, 
its  use  must  be  suspended. 
Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  cleanliness.    The  patient  should  change 
*  Shows  the  grape-like  arrangement  of  the  sporules  and  the  short  branching  tubes 
of  the  Microsporon  furfur  in  Chloasma  (after  Dr.  Anderson). 
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his  flannel  clothing  very  often,  and  should  not  sleep  in  the  same  flannels 
that  are  worn  during  the  day. 


SCABIES — Sljn.,  ITCH. 

Latin  Eq.,  Scal'm — Idem  valet,  Psora ;  French  Eq.,  Gale ;  German  Eq., 
Scahks — Syn.,  Krdtze;  Italian  Eq.,  Eogna. 

Definition. — Lesions  consisting  of  an  eruption  of  distinct  slightly  acuminated 
papules  or  vesicles,  accompanied  with  constant  itching,  due  to  the  irritation  caused 
hj  the  burrowing  underneath  the  epidermis  of  a  female  A  cams  ( "  Sarcoptes 
scabei  " ),  for  the  jmrpose  of  depositing  her  eggs. 

Pathology. — The  nature  of  this  parasite  has  been  described  in  Vol.  L, 
under  "  Parasites." 


Fig  87.* 


Symptoms. — The  phenomena  of  the  eruption  of  scabies  are  more  often 
papular  than  vesicular ;  and  the  markedness  of  these  phenomena  depend 

*  Crust  from  a  case  of  the  so-called  Scabies  Norvcgica  which  occurred  in  Wiirtzburg. 
— (a,  a,  a.)  Eggs  of  the  Acarus  in  various  stages  of  development ;  {b,  b.)  egg-shells; 
(c,  c. )  fragments  of  Acari ;  (d,  d. )  female  Acarus  ;  (e. )  larva.  The  little  oval  irregular- 
shaped  masses  are  presumed  to  be  the  excrement  (after  Anderson). 
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partly  on  the  length  of  time  that  the  person  lias  been  affected,  the  number 
of  Acari  developed,  and  the  degree  of  sensibility  of  the  skin.  It  is  known 
to  infest  sheep  and  dogs  (Youatt),  and  therefore  hair  does  not  preclude 
its  existence.  It  seems,  however,  to  prefer  delicate  parts  of  the  skin ;  for 
example,  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  fingers,  and  folds  of  the  skin  between 
the  fingers,  the  wrists  and  palms  of  the  hands,  the  penis  in  the  male  and 
nipples  in  the  female,  as  well  as  the  hips,  the  feet,  the  umbilicus,  and 
axillae.  Itching,  increasing  at  night,  first  attracts  attention,  and  is  a 
characteristic  symptom.  It  becomes  general  all  over  the  body,  and  the 
scratching  aggravates  the  eruption.  The  prurigo  of  itch  is  generally  most 
expressed  on  the  forearm,  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the  thighs.  Vesicular  eruption  is  most  usual  on  or  about 
the  fingers  and  nipples  of  females ;  and  pustules  may  be  met  with  in 
children  whose  skin  is  delicate,  especially  on  the  hands,  feet,  and  hips. 

There  is  a  severe  form  of  scabies  common  in  Norway  and  some  parts  of 
continental  Europe,  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  body 
becomes  thickened,  the  natural  furrows  increase  in  depth,  the  pigmentary 
deposit  is  greatly  augmented,  and  a  fine  white  desquamation  covers  the 
surface.  Here  and  there  papules  may  be  seen,  either  with  dots  of  coagu- 
lated blood,  or  with  whitish  crusts  on  their  summits.  In  these  crusts 
portions  of  Acari  and  their  exuviae,  excrement,  and  eggs  may  be  found. 
The  hairy  scalp,  covered  with  a  crust  which  adheres  firmly,  of  a  bark-like 
consistence  and  yellow  colour,  is  studded  with  fine  openings  for  the  hairs, 
which  are  glued  together.  On  the  under  surface,  and  in  the  furrows  of 
this  crust,  multitudes  of  Aawi  may  be  seen.  Such  are  the  main 
features  of  a  case  recorded  by  Bergh,  of  Copenhagen,  and  related  by  Dr. 
Anderson  in  his  excellent  little  treatise  already  referred  to.  The  itching 
was  intolerable.  The  crusts  were  principally  composed  of  the  Acarus,  its 
exuviae,  excrement,  eggs,  and  egg-husks  (Fig.  87).  A  piece  of  the  most 
superficial  and  dense  part  of  the  crust,  less  than  haK  a  line  square,  con- 
tained two  female  Acari,  eight  six-legged  young,  twenty-one  pieces  Acari, 

isix  eggs,  fifty-three  egg-shells,  and  about  1,030  pieces  of  excrement. 
"  In  the  deepest  and  softest  parts  of  the  crusts,  amongst  the  remains  of 
deceased  generations — partly  in  holes  and  passages,  partly  between 
particles  of  the  crusts,  partly  on  their  free  surfaces — masses  of  living  Acari 

i  wallowed  and  tumbled  about."  The  cases  in  which  such  a  severe  form 
[,  of  scabies  has  occurred  have  been  characterised  by  extreme  filth  and 
j,  neglect  of  treatment,  and  the  irritation  and  course  of  the  disease  has 
j  tended  to  a  fatal  termination  by  pneumonia  and  liyperaemia  of  the  brain. 

Treatment. — Such  applications  are  to  be  made  to  the  skin  that,  while 
11  tending  to  kill  the  Acari,  they  will  not  increase  the  irritation  of  the 
f  dermis ;  and  if  the  Acari  are  thus  destroyed,  the  eruptions  will  in  general 
subside  in  due  course.    If  much  irritation  of  the  skin  prevails,  warm  haths 

ii  are  to  be  prescribed,  and  opium  may  be  given  internally.  In  healthy 
I  adults  the  whole  body  of  the  patient  ought  first  of  all  to  be  thoroughly 
[  scrubbed  over  with  good  black  (soft)  soap,  and  the  process  continued  for 
r  at  least  half  an  hour.    The  patient  should  then  get  into  a  warm  bath,  in 

which  he  should  remain  for  another  half  hour.  Having  thus  washed  and 
dried  himself  thoroughly,  he  is  to  rub  himself  over  with  the  following 
ointment : — 


Ii 
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R.  Subcarhonatis  Potassce,  5i. ;  SulpJmris,  3ii.  ;  Axunc/ice,  §xii. ;  misce. 
Next  morning  a  warm  bath  is  to  be  taken,  to  clean  the  surface  of  the 
body  from  the  remains  of  the  anointing  of  the  previous  night.  The  cure 
ought  now  to  be  complete,  so  far  as  the  destruction  of  the  Acari  is  con- 
cerned (Hardy,  HelmePvIch,  Anderson).  The  genuine  pomade  of 
Helmerich  is  one-third  stronger  than  that  which  has  been  just  quoted 
from  Dr.  Anderson.  The  potash  in  the  black  soap  and  ointment  acts  as 
a  solvent  of  the  epidermis,  and  thus  allows  the  sulphur  to  come  into  more 
immediate  contact  with  the  Acarns.  A  warm  bath  and  plenty  of  hot 
water  ablution  completes  the  cleansing  process.  The  treatment  may, 
however,  be  inapplicable  to  children,  females,  and  men  with  delicate  skins 
or  constitutional  affections  of  the  skin.  In  them,  although  the  jjrinciple 
of  treatment  is  the  same,  the  process  of  cure  must  be  more  slowly  con- 
ducted by  less  powerfully  irritant  substances.  The  patient  having  cleansed 
himself  thoroughly  in  a  warm  bath,  with  ordinary  yellow  soap,  the  follow- 
ing lotion  may  be  applied  : — 

R.  Calcis,  3SS. ;  Sulphuris,  gi.  ;  Aquce,  gviii.  These  ingredients  are  to 
be  boiled  and  stirred  constantly  till  a  homogeneous  mixture  is  produced, 
which  is  to  be  strained  through  a  sieve. 

These  ingredients  ought  to  produce  a  quantity  more  than  sufficient 
for  one  person,  and  should  be  rubbed  into  the  skin,  not  too  roughly, 
every  night  for  several  ev.enings.  The  cases  of  scabies  in  the  Belgian 
army  are  treated  by  this  lotion  (Velminskz,  Anderson).  When  the 
l^erson  affected  is  predisposed  to  edematous  eruptions,  the  following 
aj^plication  is  recommended  : — 

R.  Sulphuris,  Olei  Fagi,  a  a  ovi. ;  Saponis  Viridis,  Axungice,  a  a  Ibj.  ; 
Cretce,  3iv. ;  misce. 

This  ointment  should  be  well  rubbed  in,  after  the  skin  has  been  pre- 
pared for  it  by  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  and  cleansing  the  body  with 
common  yellow  soap.  The  potash  in  the  black  soap  of  the  ointment  acts 
as  already  stated,  the  chalk  tends  to  remove  the  epidermis  mechanically, 
the  tar  counteracts  the  tendency  to  eczema,  and  the  sulphur  destroys  the 
Acari.  The  ointment  ought  to  be  left  on  overnight  (if  the  skin  is  not 
too  irritable),  and  should  be  washed  off  in  the  morning  (Wilkinson, 
Hebra,  Anderson).  Specific  printed  directions  should  be  given  to  each 
patient ;  and  cards  are  useful  for  this  purpose,  similar  to  those  in  use  in 
the  Dispensary  for  Skin  Diseases  in  Glasgow.  The  following  are  the 
directions  printed  on  each  card,  which  is  given  to  each  patient  along  with 
the  quantity  of  ointment  required  : — 

"  1st.  Scrub  the  wliole  of  your  body  (except  the  head)  as  firmly  as 
possible,  without  hurting  yourself,  with  black  soap  and  water. 

"  2nd.  Sit  in  a  hot  bath  for  twenty  minutes,  or  if  you  cannot  get  a 
bath,  wash  yourself  with  hot  water  thoroughly. 

"  3rd.  Rub  some  of  the  ointment  firmly  into  the  skin  of  the  wliole 
body  (except  the  head)  for  twenty  minutes.  Let  the  ointment  remain  on 
the  body  all  night. 
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"  Repeat  these  processes  every  night  for  three  nights,  and  then  return 
to  the  dispensary. 

"  Besides,  put  all  your  washing  clothes  into  boiling  -water,  and  iron  all 
your  other  clothes  thoroughly  with  a  hot  iron." 

The  ordinary  compound  sulphur  ointment  of  the  pharmacopoeia  is  also 
an  efficient  remedy.  The  cure  being  complete  so  far  as  the ,  person  is 
concerned,  care  must  be  taken  to  destroy  the  Acarus  and  its  eggs  which 
may  be  amongst  the  clothes  of  the  patient.  For  this  purpose  they  should 
be  exposed  to  hot  air  at  the  temperature  of  at  least  150°  Fahr.,  or  boiled 
in  water,  or  exposed  to  the  action  of  sulphur  by  steaming  them  amongst 
sulphur  vapours.  If  such  methods  are  systematically  carried  out,  itch 
cases  ought  never  to  occupy  hospital  beds,  either  in  civil  or  in  military 
life. 


CHAP  TEE  XXIII. 

THE  PERNICIOUS  INFLUENCE  OF  SOME  POISONS. 

The  College  of  Physicians  indicates  a  consideration  of  poisons  and 
their  effects  under  the  following  heads  : — (1.)  Metals  and  their  Salts;  (2.) 
Caustic  Alkalies;  (3.)  Metalloids;  (4.)  Acids;  (5.)  Vegetable  Poisons; 
(6.)  Animal  Poisons;  (7.)  Gaseous  Poisons;  (8.)  Mechanical  Irritants; 
(9.)  Poisoned  Wounds.  Time  and  space  do  not  permit  of  such  a  detailed 
consideration,  so  that  a  few  poisonous  agents  and  their ;  effects  can  now 
only  be  noticed  here. 


LEAD  PALSY  :  SATURNISM. . 

Latin   Eq.,  Paralysis  ex  Plumbo ;  F'R^'NCR  'Eq.,  Faralysie  ■  Saturnin4  ,■ 
German  Eq.,  Beildhmung ;  Italian  Eq.,  Paralisi  Litargirosa. 

Definition. — A  series  of  morbid  phenomena  induced  by  the  absorption  of  the 
salts  of  lead  contained  in  solution  in  ■  drinking-waters,  or  in  various  foods  and 
drinks,  or  conveyed  into  the  system  through  the  integuments  of  those  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  handling  the  soluble  salts  of  lead ;  or  through  the  pulmonary 
mucous  membrane  of  those  exposed  to  the  influence  of  vapours  containing  lead. 

Pathology. — {a.)  Causation. — The  theory  of  lead-poisoning  is  that,  being 
absorbed,  it  produces  a  painful  affection  of  the  alimentary  canal,  termed 
lecd  colic  or  painters'  colic  (eq.  colum  ex  plumbo).  It  may  also  affect  the 
muscles,  producing  palsy.  The  introduction  of  lead  into  the  system 
has  taken  place  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  France  the  pernicious 
effects  were  wont  to  occur  from  putting  a  lump  of  litharge  into  the 
vin  gatie,  to  cover  its  acidity  and  render  it  saleable ;  and  from  this 
custom  having  been  practised  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Pictones,  or 
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iiihabitauts  of  Poictou,  the  disease  has  been  named  CoUca  Pidonum. 
In  the  cider  counties  of  Great  Britain  lead  colic  formerly  existed  to  a 
ureat  extent.  It  was  termed  Devonshire  colic,  or  Colica  Damnoniensis. 
But  such  impregnation  of  cider  Avith  lead  was  usually  the  effect  of 
accident,  from  the  troughs  in  which  the  apples  were  crushed  hav- 
ing the  different  pieces  of  stone  of  which  they  are  composed  clamped 
together  with  iron,  and  fixed  by  melted  lead.  In  some  districts  it  was 
the  })ractice  to  line  the  entire  press  with  lead,  or  to  tip  the  presses  with 
that  metal.  It  was  also  a  custom,  almost  universal,  to  make  the  upper 
part  of  the  boiling  vessel  of  lead ;  while  some  brewers,  in  managing  weak 
ciders,  put  a  leaden  weight  in  the  cask  to  sweeten  the  liquor.  From 
these  and  other  causes,  Sir  George  Baker  found  the  cider  to  contain  four 
and  a  half  grains  of  lead  in  eighteen  bottles,  or  a  quarter  of  a  grain  in 
each  bottle.  In  the  West  Indies,  lead  poisoning  was  produced  by  using 
leaden  worms  to  the  stills,  so  that  the  rum  became  impregnated  with  lead. 
Tliere  are  many  other  minor  sources  of  poisoning  by  lead ;  such  as 
keeping  pickles  or  preserves  in  glazed  earthen  A^essels,  and  colouring 
confectioiis  with  preparations  of  lead.  The  still  and  other  machinery 
used  in  the  distillation  of  fermented  liquors  being  now  constructed  of 
metals  so  combined  as  not  to  be  acted  upon  by  acid  fruits  or  sugar, 
diseases  from  the  action  of  lead  are  no  longer  so  common  as  they  were 
wont  ti)  be.  They  are  confined  principally  to  labourers  in  the  lead 
uuuiufactories  and  to  painters.  The  use  of  paint  where  lead  exists  is  the 
most  common  source  of  its  absorption  in  this  country,  especially  in  the 
maiuitacture  of  white  lead ;  and  hence  house  painters  and  those  who  are 
I'liiploycd  in  the  manufacture  of  tvJiite  had  are  most  frequently  afi'ected. 
In  the  east-end  of  London  there  are  several  factories  in  which  tvhite  lead  is 
made,  and  many  persons  suffer  from  lead-poisoning  contracted  in  those 
factories.  The  paint  called  "  flatting  "  (or  that  which  is  mixed  with  a  large 
aiaouiit  of  turpentine,  so  as  to  give  a  flat,  dead,  or  non-glistening  surface)  is 
the  most  injurious  to  the  workman.  The  turpentine,  readily  passing  off 
by  apovation,  carries  with  it  a  small  supply  of  lead,  which  is  constantly 
and  gradually  inhaled,  or  it  is  left  on  the  skin  to  be  absorbed,  or  mixing 
with  saliva  it  gets  into  the  stomach.  The  use  of  lead  ointment,  as  in  the 
treatment  of  piles  or  prolapsus  ani,  may  also  induce  the  sjiecific  effects  of 
lead  poison.  By  some  one  of  these  ways  the  system  becomes  aftected, 
first  through  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  subsequently  by  the 
constituent  tissues  of  the  organ  combining,  in  some  form  or  other,  with 
lead,  which  is  thus  deposited  in  them.  The  quantity  of  lead  necessary  to 
produce  its  specific  results,  or  the  time  it  takes  to  accumulate  in  the 
system  when  introduced,  is  not  determined ;  and  both  the  dose  and  the 
time  vary  greatly  in  different  individuals.  Sometimes  all  its  most 
pernicious  efTects  are  produced  by  one  dose  taken  by  the  mouth.  If 
introduced  by  the  skin,  months,  and  even  years,  may  elapse  before  the 
system  is  under  its  influence.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  a  much  smaller 
dose  will  produce  colic  than  is  necessary  to  produce  i)alsy.  Dr.  J.  S. 
Eamskill's  averages,  in  1875,  founded  on  the  statement  of  twenty-five 
patients  who  applied  at  the  London  Hospital  from  the  whiie  lead 
factories,  showed  that  women  were  attacked  after  working  about  four 
months,  and  the  men  two  years ;  the  period  varying  according  to  the 
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individual  occupation.  The  earlier  suffering  of  the  women  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  them  were  employed  in  the  more  injurious 
occupations  of  carrying  and  otherwise  moving  the  dry,  powdery,  white 
lead.  Some  men,  suffering  from  lead-poisoning,  said  that  they  had  been 
employed  for  many  years,  one  even  twenty-seven  years,  without  suffering 
greatly;  but  they  had  worked  amongst  the  blue,  that  is,  the  metallic 
lead  {JBrit.  lied.  Journ.,  May  8,  1875,  p.  599).  All  ages,  both  sexes,  and 
all  classes  are  liable  to  the  poisonous  action  of  lead,  but  the  workers  in 
this  metal  have  been  at  all  times  the  greatest  sufferers.  Dr.  Ramskill's 
analysis  gave  the  largest  number  attacked  as  men  under  forty  years  of 
age.  The  stove  operations  and  drying  white  lead  seem  to  be  most  in- 
fluential in  producing  lead  poisoning.  Those  so  employed  suffer  soonest, 
and  usually  have  to  discontinue  their  work. 

(b.)  Morbid  Anatomy- — The  fact  of  lead  being  absorbed  and  mingled 
with  the  blood  is  demonstrated  l^y  the  circumstance  that  it  has  been 
obtained  from  the  coats  of  the  stomach  of  a  dog  poisoned  by  lead  as  late 
as  a  month  after  poisoning.  It  has  been  detected  in  the  brain  of  the 
human  subject  (Duvergie  and  Guibourt).  It  has  also  been  found  in 
the  muscles  (Budd).  Dr.  Henry  Burton,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  first 
pointed  out  that,  in  persons  under  the  influence  of  lead,  a  peculiar  blue 
line  could  be  seen  on  the  borders  of  the  gums ;  and  Mr.  Tomes  subse- 
-quently  explained  its  production  as  due  to  a  sulphuret  of  lead.  Dr.  C. 
Hilton  Fagge  has  recently  described  the  microscopical  appearance  of  the 
gingival  structures  when  thus  affected,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  lead  line  is  developed.  He  shows  (as  originally  pointed  out  to  him 
by  Sir  W.  Gull)  that  the  line  is  not  continuous,  but  consists  of  a  series  of 
dots  arranged  side  by  side  at  pretty  uniform  distances.  These  dots 
oorrespond  with  vascular  points  which  exist  in  the  normal  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  gum.  The  discoloration  is  not  uniform,  but  is  distributed 
in  the  form  of  rounded  loops,  which  are  eitaer  portions  of  blood-vessels, 
or  minute  papillary  processes  of  the  deeper  layer  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  pigmentation  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  granules  scattered 
at  a  little  distance  from  one  another,  or  collected  into  dense  masses. 
They  are  sometimes  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  smallest  blood-vessels, 
and  sometimes  outside  in  the  tissue  adjacent  to  them.  When  the  line  is 
Avell  marked  it  may  surround  the  bases  of  all  the  teeth ;  or  the  margins 
of  the  gums  may  be  uniformly  blackened;  or  may  extend  over  the  mem- 
brane covering  the  Avhole  alveolar  process,  and  upon  that  which  lines  the 
lips  and  interior  of  tlie  cheeks.  This  blue  line  is  itself  really  in  the  gum, 
and  not  on  its  surfiice.  When  examined  with  a  lens  during  life  the  dots 
which  make  up  the  line  are  seen  to  be  black,  and  only  look  blue  from 
being  seen  through  a  comparatively  thick  layer  of  translucent  tissue. 
Wherever  there  is  a  gap  in  the  row  of  teeth  the  line  is  wanting.  It  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  precipitate  of  the  sulphide  of  lead  from  the  blood,  or 
even  in  some  sense  as  an  excretion.  It  may  exist  at  one  time  and 
not  at  another  {Mcd.-Chir.  Trans.,  Vol.  LIX.,  May  9,  1876).  From  the 
observation  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Wilson  of  Edinburgh,  it  appears  that 
there  are  vaiious  tissues  of  the  body  for  which  lead  has  an  affinity,  and 
that  it  is  more  apt  to  be  found  in  some  organs  than  in  others.  The 
stomach  and  coecum  of  a  pony  that  died  a  fortnight  after  bemg  removed 
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from  the  sources  whence  lead  was  received  into  its  body  through  the 
ingesta,  having  been  carefully  analysed  by  this  able  chemist,  it  was  found 
that  while  the  contents  of  these  viscera  did  not  contain  the  metal,  the 
substance  of  their  tissues  yielded  it  in  small  but  manifest  quantity.  In  a 
mare  dying  under  similar  conditions,  the  following  organs  were  examined — 
(1.)  A  part  of  the  lungs;  (2.)  a  part  of  the  heart;  (3.)  a  part  of  the 
large  intestine  and  contents;  (4.)  a  part  of  the  stomacla  and  duodenum; 
(5.)  the  spleen;  (6.)  one  kidney;  (7.)  a  portion  of  the  liver.  The 
spleen  yielded  the  most  abundant  and  most  deeply  coloured  precipitates, 
while  the  intestinal  canal  gave  the  faintest  indications.  Next  to  the 
spleen  the  liver  yielded  most,  afterwards  the  lungs,  then  the  kidney,  next 
the  heart,  and  least  the  intestines.  The  general  result  of  these  analyses 
show, — First,  That  in  cases  of  slow  poisoning  with  lead,  the  metal  comes 
to  be  diffused  through  the  entire  body,  and  exerts  its  poisonous  action, 
though  in  an  unequal  degree,  on  every  organ;  and.  Second,  that  lead 
having  once  entered  the  body,  leaves  it  again  very  slowly,  so  that  long 
after  an  animal  has  ceased  to  receive  lead  in  its  food  or  drink,  or  by  any 
other  medium,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  metal  in  its  tissues.  Con- 
strictions of  the  colon  and  of  the  coecum  and  intussusception  of  the 
bowels  have  been  recorded  (De  Haen,  Merat,  Dubois  de  Eochfort). 

In  the  paralysis  arising  from  the  poison  of  lead  the  tissues  of  the 
muscles  and  nerves  are  early  affected,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  the 
nervous  centres  become  implicated.  The  muscles  seem  to  be  first  afi'ected, 
and  through  them  the  nerves  participate  in  the  contamination,  which 
gradually  advances  to  the  nervous  centres  in  the  severer  forms  of  the 
disease.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  local  paralysis  always  precedes, 
and  generally  for  some  considerable  time,  those  phenomena  which  indicate 
disease  of  the  nervous  centres.  The  evidence  is  also  abundant  which 
proves  that  it  is  lead  existing  in  the  affected  tissues  Avhich  thus  contami- 
nates and  impairs  their  function.  The  morbid  appearances  in  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  are  generally  such  as  denote  imperfect  or  depraved  nutri- 
tion of  those  centres.  The  brain  is  pale  and  soft,  and  its  convolutions 
wasted,  the  sulci  between  them  wide,  and  sometimes  patches  of  white 
softening  are  to  be  seen  in  the  hemispheres;  and  this  seems  to  be  more 
particularly  the  case  in  those  who  have  had  paroxysms  of  an  epileptic 
nature,  and  in  whose  brains  lead  has  been  detected  (Todd). 

Symptoms. — When  the  dose  is  of  such  intensity  as  to  produce  colica 
Pictonum,  the  symptoms  do  not  differ,  except  in  their  greater  intensity, 
from  those  which  mark  ordinary  colic.  There  is  the  dragging  and 
twisting  pain,  the  relief  by  pressure,  the  absence  of  fever,  the  unhurried 
pulse,  the  constipation  (only  more  obstinate),  and,  in  the  worst  cases, 
vomiting.  Andral,  who  treated  upwards  of  500  cases  at  La  Chariti^  in 
the  course  of  eight  years,  says  it  is  not  strictly  true  that  the  pain  in  lead 
colic  is  always  diminished  on  pressure.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases 
pressure  neither  augments  nor  diminishes  the  pain.  In  some  cases  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient  are  increased  by  it.  It  is  also  as  common  to 
find  the  abdomen  distended  with  gas  as  to  find  it  drawn  in,  and  the  rectus 
muscle  strongly  contracted  on  both  sides.  Occasionally  there  may  be  an 
attack  of  epilepsy.  The  duration  of  the  constipation  varies.  Three  or 
four  days  may  elapse  before  a  stool  is  procured,  and  fifteen  days  have 
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■  been  known  to  elapse  without  a  stool.  As  soon  as  the  bowels  act,  the 
severity  of  the  colic  is  mitigated;  every  symptom  is  gradually  relieved, 
and  the  colic  generally  terminates  within  a  week. 

In  slow  poisons  (as  in  the  course  of  time  from  working  in  lead)  Dr. 
Eamskill's  results  show  that  the  patients,  almost  at  the  outset,  become 
troubled  with  pain  in  the  limbs  and  abdomen  especially.  Weakness 
with  a  feeling  of  great  lassitude  was  an  early  and  very  common  symptom. 
The  patients  frequently  felt  sick  and  vomited.  Constipation  was  usually 
an  early  trouble,  for  which  they  commonly  took  some  aperient  medicine, 
seemingly  with  relief.  Not  a  few  had  an  appearance  which  at  once 
suggested  lead-poisoning — the  face  had  a  dirty  yellow  or  sallow  colour. 
■The  patients  were  generally  a  good  deal  wasted  and  walked  feebly,  more 
or  less  bent  forwards.  Some  were  so  prostrate  that  they  moved  with  diflS,- 
culty,  and  availed  themselves  of  any  opportunity  to  sit  down.  Pain 
and  ,  weakness  seemed  to  be  the  most  common  and  most  distressing 
symptoms.  In  some  the  pain  was  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
abdomen ;  and  although  a  few  had,  at  the  time  they  applied  for  relief, 
severe  paroxysmal  pain,  so  called  "  lead-colic,"  in  the  majority  it  was  not 
so  urgent,  but  rather  of  a  dull,  wearing,  constant,  aching  character.  "With 
the  abdominal  disturbance  the  patients  usually  complained  of  pains  in  their 
limbs,  and,  in  some  of  them,  it  was  confined  to  these  parts,  chiefly  the 
joints,  or  disseminated  through  the  muscles  as  well.  Some  complained  of 
pain  in  the  head,  and  occasionally  this  symptom  was  very  distressing. 
The  skin  may  be  exceedingly  pale.  Nausea  and  vomiting  were  frequent 
symptoms,  and  tremors  were  common. 

When  palsy  is  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  lead,  a  painful  state  of 
the  arms  precedes  it,  and  it  is  in  general  limited  to  the  upper  extremities. 
The  nerves  of  the  forearm  and  hand  become  first  affected,  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  hands  and  fingers  become  paralysed,  so  that  when  the  arms 
are  stretched  out,  the  hands  hang  down  by  their  own  weight,  causing 
what  the  patients  term  "  wrist-drop."  Palsy  may  be  limited  to  one  finger. 
More  commonly  it  affects  the  whole  arm,  and  so  completely  that  the 
patient  can  execute  no  movement  with  it.  When  lifted  up  it  falls  like  an 
inert  mass.  Sometimes  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  limb  are  alone 
affected.  In  this  case  the  hand  may  be,  strongly  closed  by  the  powerful 
and  unresisted  action  of  the  flexors.  When  the  case  continues  for  a  few 
weeks,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  forearms  (where  the  extensor  muscles 
are  situated)  is  rendered  concave,  from  atrophy  and  consequent  shrinking 
of  the  muscles.  The  arm  loses  its  plumpness,  and  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane may  be  felt.  The  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  are  in  a 
similarly  wasted  state.  In  general  both  arms  are  palsied,  but  not  equally 
so,  one  being  slightly  more  affected  than  the  other.  The  pernicious 
influence  of  lead  is  also  shown  by  emaciation.  The  skin  is  dry,  harsh, 
and  unperspirable.  The  complexion  is  sallow,  or  the  skin  is  pale 
or  yellow,  with  a  yellow  conjunctiva.  The  breath  is  offensive,  and  a 
sweetish  taste  is  experienced  in  the  mouth.  The  pulse  may  be  slower 
than  normal.  Disorder  of  sensation  prevails  in  various  forms,  such  as 
numbness,  formication,  neuralgic  pains,  headache,  with  aching  in  the  limbs 
and  joints,  or  there  may  be  hypercesthesia.  There  may  be  also  partial  blind- 
,  ness,  caused  by — (1.)  Amblyopia,  usually  transient,  without  ophthalmoscopic 
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changes ;  (2).  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve ;  (3.)  optic  neuritis.  The  tran- 
sient amblyopia  has  been  seen  in  acute  cases  of  saturnism  after  but  a  short 
exposure  to  the  influence  of  lead.  In  amblyopia  of  longer  duration  there 
are  signs  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves.  The  discs  are  sharp-edged,  pale, 
often  greyish,  and  the  arteries  small.  In  the  early  stages  there  is  simple 
congestion  of  the  discs.  The  tint  is  uniformly  red  with  softened  edges, 
with  little  or  no  swelling.  Gradually  the  redness  fades,  and  a  reddish- 
grey  atrophy  results,  often  with  distinct  white  lines  along  the  narrowed 
vessels.  Sight  has  been  much  affected  in  all  the  recorded  cases,  the 
acuity  of  vision  impaired,  and  the  field  presenting  a  central  or  perijiheral 
defect.  The  loss  commonly  progresses  till  perception  of  light  may  be 
lost.  This  congestive  atrophy  is  usually  double,  but  the  affection  of  one 
eye  may  precede  that  of  the  other.  Chronic  cases  may  present  consider- 
able imjnllitis  Avith  sw^elling,  obscuration  of  the  margins  of  the  disc,  con- 
cealment of  vessels,  and  hfemorrhages.  The  arteries  beyond  the  swelHng  are 
commonly  narrowed,  and  the  veins  distended  or  of  normal  size.  The 
afi"ection  is  almost  always  double,  and  entails  considerable  amblyopia.  At 
the  same  time  slight  degrees  of  neuritis  are  not  uncommon  in  lead- 
poisoning  without  affection  of  sight.  The  conditions  are  analogous  to  the 
affections  in  iirccmia  and  diabetes;  and  the  occurrence  of  neuritis  may 
coincide  with  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance,  headache,  convulsions,  or 
delirium  (Gowers,  Medical  Ophthalmoscopy,  p.  207). 

Diagnosis. — The  colic  of  lead-poisoning  can  only  be  distinguished  from 
ordinary  colic  by  the  history  of  the  case,  and  by  the  blue  line  in  the 
dental  edge  of  the  gums,  which  is  present  only  wdiere  the  teeth  or  their 
stumps  are  in  the  alveoli,  and  ceases  where  a  tooth  is  completely  wanting. 
The  iKilsij  is  to  be  distinguished  from  cerclral  paraplegia  by  the  history  of 
the  case,  by  the  integrity  of  the  intellect,  and  by  the  blue  line  in  the  gum. 
The  excitability  of  the  muscles  to  the  electric  current  is  always  much 
diminished  in  paralysis  from  lead,  and  often  it  is  entirely  lost  (Dr. 
Altiiaus).  Such  is  the  case,  not  only  when  the  muscles  are  atrophied, 
but  when  the  bulk  of  the  muscles  is  only  slightly  diminished ;  and  even 
after  the  voluntary  movements  have  regained  their  former  power,  the 
excitability  of  the  muscles  to  the  electric  current  still  remains  impaired. 
Thus  the  relation  of  the  muscles  to  the  stimulus  of  Faradisation  helps  in 
doubtful  cases  to  establish  the  diagnosis,  as  the  excitability  of  the  muscles 
is  always  either  lost  or  diminished  in  lead  palsy,  whilst  it  is  normal  in 
spontaneous  paralysis.  Therefore,  tchen  the  muscles  of  a  paralytic  limb  move 
if  ell  under  the  influence,  of  the  electric  current,  kc  may  fairly  conclude  that  there 
is  no  lead  in  the  system  (Althaus,  On  Paralysis,  Neurahjla,  dx.,  p.  72). 
The  diagnosis  of  saturnine  atrophy  and  neuritis  rests  especially  on  the 
recognition  of  the  signs  of  lead-poisoning,  especially  the  line  in  the  gums^ 
the  occurrence  of  gout,  of  colic,  of  wrist-drop,  and  of  the  iwesence  of  amiemia. 
It  is  by  these  symptoms  that  the  neuritis  is  distinguished  from  that  of 
primary  encephalic  affections.  The  possibility  of  a  renal  neuritis  in  cases 
of  lead-poisoning  must  also  be  remembered  (GowERS,  1.  c.) 

Prognosis. — The  termination  of  lead  colic,  except  where  the  dose  has 
been  in  such  excess  as  to  produce  death  in  a  few  hours,  is  always  favour- 
able ;  and  those  cases  which  prove  fatal  are  generally  such  as  have  been 
exposed  to  the  cumulative  influence  of  lead  for  a  long  time,  and  who  have 
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been  intemperate.  The  falsy  does  not  appear  greatly  to  affect  the  health 
of  the  patient;  but  in  some  cases  it  has  hitherto  not  been  cured  or 
relieved.  In  general,  he  recovers,  although  perhaps  not  completely. 
Supposing  both  sets  of  muscles  to  be  equally  palsied,  the  patient  usually 
recovers  the  use  of  the  flexors  before  that  of  the  extensors,  so  that  he  can 
carry  a  weight  hanging  in  his  hand  before  he  can  shave  himself.  This 
restoration  of  the  lost  power  is  usually  accompanied  by  more  or  less  pain. 
The  duration  of  the  palsy  under  any  treatment  is  always  long,  and  often 
lasts  many  months,  and  in  some  cases  years.  Both  colic  and  palsy  may 
occur  an  indefinite  number  of  times.  When  epilepsy  is  produced,  the  fit 
does  not  differ  from  epilepsy  due  to  other  causes.  Drs.  Garrod  and 
J.  W.  Begbie  have  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  lead-poisoiiing 
exerts  a  remarkable  influence  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  gout ;  and  my 
friend  Dr.  W.  England,  of  Winchester,  as  the  result  of  his  experience, 
spontaneously  volunteered  to  me  a  similar  remark.  Inveterate  forms  of 
dyspepsia  may  be  traced  in  many  cases  to  the  influence  of  salts  of  lead  iu 
the  drinking-water,  its  pernicious  influence  expressing  itself  differently  in 
difl'erent  constitutions,  although  never  amounting  either  to  colic  or  to 
paralysis.  The  restoration  to  health  is  always  protracted.  The  lead 
passes  off  by  the  urine  sometimes  in  large  quantities,  but  very  slowly 
(Parkes).  Fletcher  found  in  the  urine  of  a  man  with  lead  colic  no  less 
than  4-8  grains  of  metallic  lead  in  100  grains  of  solid  matter  of  the  urine 
{Dublin  Med.  Press,  1848) ;  and  Dr.  Parkes  records  a  case  in  which  the  last 
exposure  to  the  influence  of  lead  was  on  the  20th  December,  1852,  and  lead 
was  found  in  the  urine  before  treatment  commenced  on  the  1 6th  June,  185  3, 
and  the  blue  line  was  still  perceptible  below  the  edge  of  the  lower  gwm. 

In  all  forms  of  change  in  the  optic  disc,  the  prognosis  must  be  guarded. 
It  is  least  grave  in  toxic  amblyopia,  next  in  cases  of  pronounced  neuritis, 
especially  of  acute  course ;  less  so  in  cases  of  chronic  congestive  change. 
In  pronounced  atrophy  it  is  very  unfavourable  (GowERS,  1.  c.) 

Treatment. — The  objects  to  be  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  lead  rolk 
are  to  procure  stools,  a  copious  discharge  of  urine,  and  perspiration,  with 
a  view  of  eliminating  the  poison  from  the  body.  To  allay  pain  is  also  an 
urgent  necessity.  For  these  purposes  five  grains  of  calomel,  fifteen  grains 
of  jalap,  and  one  grain  of  ojnum,  should  be  administered  as  soon  as  the 
patient  is  seen ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  about  two  ounces  of  camphor 
mixture,  combined  with  a  drachm  or  two  drachms  of  sidphate  of  mafpiesia, 
and  twenty  minims  of  tincture  of  hyoscijamus  may  be  given,  and  repeated 
every  two  or  every  four  hours,  till  the  bowels  are  freely  evacuated,  when 
relief  more  or  less  complete  is  obtained.  The  mixture  should  be  continued 
at  proper  intervals  for  three,  four,  or  five  days,  when  the  patient,  though 
greatly  weakened,  has  in  general  recovered.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the 
pain  continues,  and  with  considerable  severity,  after  the  bowels  haye  been 
freely  evacuated.  The  practice  in  these  instances  is  to  apply  a  blister  to 
the  epigastrium,  and  to  keep  the  blister  open  for  a  few  hours.  This  addi- 
tional application  will  generally  complete  the  cure.  The  patient  is  also 
relieved  if  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  and  at  the  same  time  directed  to  inject 
repeated  enemata  of  hot  water,  that  stools  may  be  readily  obtained.  In 
the  absence  of  the  warm  bath,  a  large  linseed  or  mustard  poultice  should 
be  applied  over  the  abdomen. 
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With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  lead  palsy,  it  has  been  believed  that 
sulphur  has  the  power  of  neutralising  the  effects  of  lead  by  forming  some 
innocuous  compound  with  it.  It  is  not  known,  however,  whether  any 
such  compound  is  really  formed ;  but  lead  jmsoning  in  its  chronic  and  con- 
stitutional forms  is  more  successfully  treated  by  sulphur  baths  than  by 
any  other  agent  except  iodide  of  ptotassium,  to  which  they  form  a  most 
important  adjuvant.  The  ingredients  of  these  baths  consist  of  from 
tivo  to  four  ounces  of  the  sulphuret  of  potassium,  mixed  with  from  twenty 
to  thirty  gallons  of  water.  The  ergot  of  rye  (secale  cornutum)  has  been 
said  to  produce  a  considerable  increase  in  the  power  of  the  flexor  muscles 
of  the  arm  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  the  improvement  gradually  extends  to 
the  flexors,  till  at  the  end  of  about  three  months  the  patient  has  re- 
covered. This  may  have  been  the  natural  result  of  elimination  of  the 
lead.  The  experiments  of  Orfila  long  ago  rendered  it  probable  that  lead 
is  removed  from  the  body  by  the  kidneys ;  and  iodide  of  potassium  pro- 
motes the  elimination  of  lead  in  this  way.  It  may  be  used  with  advantage 
combined  or  not  with  the  citrate  of  iron,  the  use  of  iron,  in  some  form  or 
other,  having  been  found  of  benefit  in  cases  of  palsy  from  lead  contamina- 
tion. Dr.  Parkes  has  chemically  proved  that  lead  can  be  made  to  pass  ofi" 
by  the  urine  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  the  same  way  as 
mercury  is  known  to  be  eliminated.  The  principle  upon  which  the  iodide 
of  potassium  acts  is  that  the  lead  is  in  actual  union  with  the  afl"ected  tissues, 
being  retained  among  them  as  an  insoluble  compound ;  and  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  after  its  absorption  into  the  blood,  combines  with  the  lead,  and 
forms  with  it  a  new  and  soluble  salt.  The  poison  is  thus  liberated  from 
its  union  with  the  injured  part,  dissolved  out  from  the  damaged  fibre,  and 
once  more  set  afloat  in  the  circulation.  Thus  the  poison  and  the  remedy 
are  cast  out  together  by  the  lu-ine  (Melsens,  William  Budd).  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  notice  the  dangerous  phenomena  which  may  at  first 
supervene  on  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  cases  of  lead 
poisoning;  and  great  caution  is  necessary  in  the  emploj'ment  of  this  remedy 
in  man  for  the  first  few  days.  At  the  moment  when  the  metallic  com- 
pounds fixed  in  the  body  become  dissolved  or  transformed,  the  phenomena 
of  acute  poisoning  may  occur,  caused  by  their  liberation.  So  much  is  this 
the  case,  that  the  treatment  may  be  supposed  to  be  at  first  hurtful  rather 
than  beneficial.  The  patient  should  have  beside  him  a  graduated  solution 
of  the  iodide  of  potassium ;  and  should  begin  with  a  small  dose  (fifteen 
grains  during  the  twenty-four  hours),  and  afterwards  increase  or  diminish 
it  according  to  his  pains  and  sensations  (Melsens).  Dr.  Fagge  has  also 
noticed  that  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  a  person  poisoned 
by  lead,  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  development  of  a  line  in  the  gums 
which  had  previously  been  absent,  and  this  when  the  patient  was  removed 
from  the  influence  of  lead. 

Galvanism,  in  the  form  of  Faradisation,  ought  to  be  used  as  a  local 
stimulant  to  the  nerves,  with  the  precaution  that  its  application  is  not  to 
be  continued  too  long  each  time.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  at  three  diff'erent 
periods  of  the  day,  or  of  every  second  day,  and  persevered  in  for  not  less 
than  four  weeks,  will  be  found  of  great  service  (Todd,  Althaus).  The 
beneficial  influence  vnll  follow,  although,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
treatment,  even  a  current  of  very  high  tension  does  not  cause  any  move- 
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ment  whatever  in  the  paralysed  muscles.  In  such  cases  the  beneficial 
influence  seems  attributable  to  the  restoration  of  mobility  to  the  molecules 
of  nerve  and  muscle  by  an  induced  current,  and  which  is  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  be  physiologically  active.  Severe  shocks,  especially  in  the 
commencement  of  the  treatment,  should  therefore  be  carefully  avoided,  as 
by  such  the  weakened  excitability  of  nerve  and  muscle  may  be  reduced,  in 
place  of  being  fostered  and  developed  (Althaus,  1.  c,  pp.  112  and  119). 
It  would  be  rational,  however,  to  defer  the  application  of  galvanism  till 
the  lead  has  been  completely  eliminated. 

MERCURIAL  POISONING;   TREBIOR  MERCURIALIS. 

Definition. — A  series  of  morbid  phenomena,  especially  peculiar  tremors, 
tvith  cachectic  and  cerebral  symptoms,  induced  by  the  absorption  of  mercurial 
inhalation  of  vapours  from  mercury  or  its  salts,  or  from  the  medicinal  admin- 
istration of  the  salts  of  mercury  in  continuous  small  doses. 

Pathology. — {a)  Causation. — Workers  in  preparing  mercurial  compounds, 
gilders  and  looking-glass  makers,  are  those  most  liable  to  be  afi"ected. 

Symptoms. — Various  forms  of  cachexia,  vertigo,  sleeplessness,  loss  of 
memory,  imperfect  and  unsteady  action  of  the  muscles,  slight  atonic  con- 
vulsions, and  delirium,  epilepsy  or  apoplexy,  may  supervene.  Salivation, 
ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  gums,  haemorrhages  and  emaciation,  are  also 
the  product  of  mercurial  vapours.  Excessive  salivation  and  mercurial 
stomatitis  may  also  result  from  repeated  doses  of  the  mercurial  salts. 
There  may  also  be  fever  with  tenderness  of  the  parotids  and  salivary  glands. 
The  tremors  usually  begin  in  the  upper  limbs,  with  slight  movements  at 
first,  which  increase  to  spasms  or  convulsions,  increased  by  mental  excite- 
ment. At  last  they  become  constant,  the  patient  becomes  helpless,  with 
the  speech  and  breathing  afi'ected. 

The  Treatment  is  similar  to  that  already  just  described  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  lead. 

ERGOTISM. 

Latin  Eq.,  Morbus  Cerealis;  French  Eq.,  Ergotisme;  German  Eq.,  Mutter- 
kornbrand ;  Italian  Eq.,  Ergotismo. 

Definition. — A  train  of  morbid  phenomena  produced  by  the  slow  and  cumu- 
lative action  of  a  specific  poison  in  a  fungus  peculiar  to  wheat  and  rye,  and 
which  gives  rise  to  convulsions,  gangrene  of  the  extremities,  and  death,  or  to 
symptoms  of  ill-health. 

Pathology. — (a.)  Historical  ■  Notice. — Ergotism  is  a  disease  very  little 
known  in  this  country ;  but  it  is  not  unfrequent  that  diseased,  unripe,  or 
damaged  grain  of  any  kind,  and  especially  rye,  has  been  observed  to  be 
injurious  to  the  animal  economy.  Wheat,  rice,  and  such  like  grains,  are 
equally  injurious  when  similarly  unsound.  The  most  frequent  form  of 
this  unsoundness  consists  in  the  development  of  a  fungus  (the  Ergotcetia 
abortifaciens  or  Cockspur)  upon  the  grain,  to  which  the  name  of  ergot  has 
been  given.  In  this  ergot  fungus  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  fixed  oil 
.(Wigger).    a  morbid  state  is  produced  by  various  other  poisonous  fungi, 
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such  as  the  Amanita  muscaria  and  citruria,  the  Hypopliyllum  sanfjuineam ; 
and  by  plants,  such  as  the  Lolium  Umulentum,  being  mingled  with  the  grain. 
A  characteristic  and  specific  result  of  the  poison  follows  as  a  form  of  gan- 
grene in  parts  remote  from  the  source  of  circulation.  It  is  a  species  of 
mortification  not  much  seen  in  this  country,  l)ut  well-known  and  frequently 
observed  in  difftrent  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  France,  in  some 
districts  of  which  it  has  been  repeatedly  known  to  prevail  as  an  endemic 
disease,  where  nje  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  ergot 
or  cockspur  in  rije  is  apt  to  occur  after  rainy  or  moist  seasons.  The  grains 
grow  to  a  large  size,  acquire  a  black  colour,  and  have  a  compact,  horny 
consistence.  The  attention  of  the  public  was  first  called  to  the  peculiar 
mortification  which  follows  the  use  of  diseased  rj^e  by  M.  Dodard,  in  the 
Journal  des  Savans,  for  167G.  He  described  the  appearance  of  the  affected 
parts,  and  mentions  that  fowls  fed  with  the  grain  soon  died.  In  1694  its 
frequent  occurrence  is  noticed  at  Solognc,  and  it  prevailed  amongst  the 
patients  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Orleans.  The  upper  and  lower  extremities 
of  those  suffering  from  the  disease  "  grew  as  dry  as  touchwood,  and  as 
emaciated  as'E.gyjitian  mummies."  In  1710  it  was  again  the  subject  of 
treatment  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Orleans,  from  its  extreme  prevalence  in 
the  neiglibourhood.  About  fifty  people,  men  and  children,  were  admitted 
that  season  into  the  hospital  During  thirty-three  years  the  endemic 
appeared  three  or  four  times,  and  always  in  those  rainy  or  moist  seasons 
in  which  the  rye  contained  a  large  proportion  of  the  cockspur— more  than 
a  fourth.  The  mortification  always  began  in  the  toes,  and  extended 
gradually  along  the  foot  and  leg,  till  it  might  rise  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh.  In  some  patients  the  gangrened  part  came  away  of  its  o^vti  accord; 
in  others  it  became  necessary  to  assist  nature  by  amputation.  In  some 
instances  death  succeeded  to  amputation,  the  disease  having  continued  to 
extend  to  the  trunk  of  the  body.  The  rye  of  Sologne,  in  the  year  1709, 
contained  fully  one-fourth  part  of  the  cockspur  (Iio)jal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris).  Gangrene  usually  began  in  one  or  both  feet,  with  pain,  redness, 
and  a  sensation  of  heat,  as  burning  as  the  fire.  At  tlie  end  of  some  days 
these  symptoms  ceased  as  quickly  as  they  had  come  on,  when  the  sensation 
of  extreme  heat  was  changed  to  cold.  The  part  aff"ected  became  black, 
like  a  piece  of  charcoal,  and  as  dry  as  if  it  had  been  passed  through  the 
fire.  A  line  of  separation  tended  to  form  between  the  dead  and  the 
living  i)arts,  like  that  Avhich  appears  in  the  separation  of  a  slough 
produced  by  the  application  of  the  cautery.  The  disease  prevailed  in 
S-vvitzerland  in  1709  and  1716,  and  is  described  by  Langius,  of  Lucerne. 
M.  Garroud,  a  physician  of  Dauphiny,  where  the  disease  prevailed  in  1709, 
makes  some  very  important  observations  on  the  different  symptoms  apt 
to  predominate  in  different  individuals.  The  experiments  and  obser\'a- 
tions  of  Tessier  show  that  a  certain  quantity  is  required  to  produce  the 
specific  effects,  and  that  the  action  of  the  poison  is  cumulative. 

The  histoiy  of  some  cases  of  mortification  of  the  limbs  related  by  Dr. 
Charlton,  Woolaston,  in  the  Fhilo.'iOphical  Trartsactions  iov  1762,  shows  that 
it  may  occur  in  this  country  from  eating  wheat  diseased  similarly  to  the 
rye;  and  the  late  Sir  William  Wilde,  of  Dublin,  has  recorded  the  occasional 
occuiTcnce  of  such  gangrene  in  Ireland. 

Symptoms. — The  gangrenous  form  of  ergotism  is  pshered  in  by  exces- 
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sive  lassitude,  more  or  less  protracted,  accompanied  with  fever.  The 
extremities  become  painful,  cold,  rigid,  benumbed,  almost  insensible,  and 
are  with  difficulty  capable  of  movement.  Severe  internal  pains  of  the 
limbs  prevail  (acrodjjnia),  greatly  aggravated  by  heat.  It  extends  by 
degrees  from  the  toes  to  thy  legs  and  thighs,  and  from,  the  fingers  to  the 
arms  and  shoulders,  when  sphacelus  supervenes.  With  the  exception  of 
slight  febrile  heat,  the  constitutional  disturbance  appears  to  be  slight,  and 
in  this  respect  resembles  scurvy.  The  early  symptoms  of  a  case  of  poison- 
ing by  bread  containing  ergot  have  been  given  in  a  family  of  six  persons 
who  partook  of  the  bread.  All  of  them  suffered  from  the  same  symptoms 
— namely,  dryness  of  the  throat,  epigastric  oppression,  nauseous  taste^ 
mucous  and  biliary  vomiting,  vertigo,  stupor,  and  diarrhoea  {New  Syden. 
Society  Year-Booh^  18G1).  Seeing  that  symptoms  vary  greatly  in  severity, 
probably  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  diseased  food  taken,  and 
the  poisonous  nature  of  the  particular  fungus  which  affects  it,  Ave  may 
have  the  expression  of  some  phenomena  more  fully  than  others — for 
example,  aerodynia.  Under  this  name  Chomel  described  a  painful  affection 
of  the  wrists  and  ankles  which  prevailed  in  Paris  in  1827,  1828,  and 
1829.  It  Avas  then  so  prevalent  among  the  soldiers  in  the  barracks  of 
Lourcine,  that  560  men  Vv^ere  affected  out  of  700 ;  and  in  that  of  Comtille,, 
200  men  out  of  500.  Since  1828  no  case  has  been  recorded  in  the 
barracks  or  military  hospitals  (Parkes).  In  1859  M.  Barudel  observed 
three  cases  in  the  military  prison  at  Lyons;  and  in  spite  of  negative 
results  of  the  examination  of  the  quality  of  the  food.  Dr.  Parkes  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  cause  lay  there,  and  probably  in  ergot  of  the  flour 
{Army  Medical  Dejxirtment — Sanitary  Eeport  for  1860,  p.  358).  The 
general  train  of  symptoms  produced  by  the  use  of  diseased  grain  assumes 
two  forms,  the  spasmodic  or  the  gangrenous.  The  spasmodic  form  com- 
mences Avith  a  sense  of  tingling  or  itching  in  the  feet,  foUoAvcd  by 
cardialgia  and  similar  tingling  sensations  iu  the  hands  and  head.  Violent 
contractions  of  the  hands  and  feet  folloAV,  Avhich  affect  each  particular 
joint.  The  pain  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  a  dislocation.  The  sensations 
are  of  a  bruising  kind ;  and  the  body  is  bathed  in  copious  SAveats.  The 
symptoms  intermit  during  intervals  of  two  or  three  clays  of  a  remission  at 
one  time.  DroAvsiness,  giddiness,  indistinctness  of  vision,  and  an  irregular 
gait  are  constant  phenomena.  Coma  and  epileptic  convulsions  are  apt  to 
supervene,  Avhich  generally  indicate  a  fatal  result.  An  enormous  appetite 
accompanies  this  train  of  evils.  Spots  like  those  of  purpura  ai)pcar  on  the 
face,  and  the  disease  rarely  abates  before  the  third  Aveek. 

Treatment. — Considerable  differences  of  opinion  prevail  regarding  the 
treatment  of  this  dietetic  disease.  The  cause,  in  the  first  instance,  must  be 
ascertained  and  remoA^ed ;  and  to  obviate  the  effects  it  has  already  pro- 
duced, the  constitutional  treatment  must  be  directed  to  improA'e  the  state 
of  the  blood.  Tonics  and  stimulants  are  to  be  administered,  after  a  free 
employment  of  evacuant  remedies,  to  clear  out  the  alimentary  canal  com- 
pletely. The  chlorates  of  potash  and  of  soda,  Avith  antispasmodics,  tonics, 
and  narcotics,  are  especially  indicated.  Camplm;  musl;  ammonia,  cainicim, 
may  be  particularly  mentioned;  and  the  strength  of  the  patient  is  to  be 
supported  by  light,  nourishing,  and  wholesome  food. 
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ALCGHOLISJI — DELIRIUBI  TREMENS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Delirium  Alcoholicum ;  French  ^q.,  Delirium  Tremens;  German 
Eq.,  Delirium  Tremens — Syn.,  Sdufenvahn  Sinn;  Italian  Eq.,  Delirium 
Tremens. 

Definition. — A  train,  of  morbid  phenomena  ])roduced  by  the  slow  and 
cumulative  action  of  alcohol  in  the  various  form.s  in  which  it  is  used  as  a  drink 
Delirium  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  morbid  state,  which  is 
otherwise  characterised  by  hallucinations,  dread,  tremoi'S  of  the  tendons  and 
muscles  of  the  hands  and  limbs,  watchfulness,  absence  of  sleep,  great  frequency  of 
pndse.  A  thick,  creamy  fur  loads  the  tongue,  and  a  cool,  humid,  or  perspiring 
surface  prevails;  ivhile  the  piatient  gives  forth  a  peculiar  odour,  of  a  saccharo- 
alcoholic  description,  more  or  less  strong. 

Pathology. — (a.)  History. — Alcoholism,  in  the  form  of  delirium  tremens, 
has  only  been  recognised  and  described  since  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  The  Experimental  Inquiry  of  Dr.  John  Percy,  in  1839,  illustrat- 
ing the  physiological  action  of  alcohol ;  an  inquiry  into  the  Physiology  of 
Temperance,  by  Dr.  Carpenter ;  the  recent  Pathological  Observations  on  the 
Bodies  of  Known  DrunJcards,  hy  Brs.  Eoesch  and  Francis  Ogston  (1855) ; 
and,  lastly,  an  interesting  review  on  the  "  Treatment  of  Delirium  Tremens," 
in  the  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Eeview  for  October,  1859,  are  contributions 
which  have  placed  on  a  more  sure  foundation  our  previous  theoretical 
information  regarding  morbid  states  which  follow  the  persistent  use  of 
alcohol.    (See  also  p.  1137,  Vol.  I.) 

(b.)  Causation. — The  term  alcoholism  is  used  to  denote  various  symptoms 
of  disease  attending  morbid  processes  of  A'arious  kinds  which  are  capable 
of  being  traced  to  the  use  of  stimulants  containing  alcohol.  The 
immediate  effects  of  intemperance  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  fluids,  the  nature 
of  delirium  tremens,  and  of  spontaneous  combustion,  may  be  embraced  under 
the  general  designation  of  alcoholism.  This  term  is  used  in  the  sense 
analogous  to  that  in  which  we  use  the  terms  mercurialism,  ergotism, 
narcotism,  and  the  like — the  agents  inducing  these  specific  states  acting 
after  the  manner  of  a  cumulative  poison.  The  progress  of  modern  science 
has  distinctly  demonstrated  the  poisonous  action  of  alcohol ;  and  an 
account  of  the  nature  of  delirium  tremens,  as  well  as  the  grounds  on  which 
its  treatment  must  be  based,  are  now  alike  founded  on  this  knowledge. 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  in  1820,  and  Majendie,  in  1823,  detected  alcohol 
by  its  odour  in  the  blood.  The  fluid  found  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain 
had  also  been  observed  to  have  the  smell,  the  taste,  and  the  inflammability 
of  gin  (Sir  A.  Carlisle).  In  1828  it  was  theoretically  advanced  by 
Leoveille  that  delirium  tremens  consisted  in  an  exalted  state  of  the  vital 
powers  of  the  brain,  excited  by  molecules  saturated  with  alcohol  absorbed 
from  the  surface  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  carried  into  the  current 
of  the  circulation.  Now  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  determined  by  direct 
experiment,  as  well  as  by  casual  observation,  that  alcohol  is  absorbed 
directly  into  the  circulation,  and  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  direct  jjoison 
upon  the  nervous  tissue  through  which  the  infected  blood  circulates. 
Alcohol  has  been  found  in  the  blood,  in  the  urine,  in  the  bile,  in  the  fluid 
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of  the  serous  membranes,  in  the  brain  matter,  and  in  the  liver  (Percy, 
Ogston).  Its  odours  can  be  easily  detected  in  the  breath,  and  the 
habitual  immoderate  drinker  exhales  a  distinct  alcoholic  and  saccharine 
odour  more  or  less  strong.  His  clothes  at  last  acquire  a  spirituous  aroma, 
every  part  of  his  body  being  long  thoroughly  imbued  with  alcohol 
(Craigie).  This  odour  is  generally  so  well  expressed  in  cases  of  delirium 
tremens  that  a  place  has  been  given  to  a  statement  of  the  fact  amongst 
the  characters  embodied  in  the  definition.  Dr.  Percy's  experiments 
directly  support  these  statements,  and  prove  at  the  same  time  the  great 
rapidity  with  which  alcohol  passes  into  the  current  of  the  circulation.  He 
injected  strong  alcohol  into  the  stomachs  of  dogs,  and  within  two  minutes 
after  completing  the  injection,  their  respiratory  and  cardiac  movements 
ceased ;  the  stomach  was  found  nearly  empty  after  death,  whilst  the  blood 
was  highly  charged  with  alcohol.  1  once  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing the  body  of  a  person  who  had  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  daily  a  large  quantity  of  brandy.  He  died  of  typhoid  asthenia, 
with  characteristic  degeneration  of  nearly  every  important  organ  of  the 
body  and  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  fluid  collected  from  the  cavities  of 
the  brain,  consisting  of  serum  and  some  blood,  contained  2'6  per  cent,  by 
volume,  and  2'1  per  cent,  by  weight,  of  alcohol.  This  quantitative  analysis 
was  made  for  me  by  my  friend  Professor  De  Chaumont,  with  Giessler's 
vaporimeter. 

(c.)  Morlicl  Anatomy. — The  pernicious  effects  of  the  continuous  use  of 
alcoholic  stimuli  on  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  have  been  deduced 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  morbid  appearances,  of  a  chronic  kind,  met 
with  in  the  bodies  of  individuals  known  to  have  lived  intemperate  lives, 
and  who  had  perished  suddenly  from  the  effects  of  accident,  suicide,  or 
homicide,  and  while  apparently  in  ordinary  health  and  activity.  The 
extent  of  the  chronic  changes  in  the  various  organs  of  these  individuals 
is  found  to  have  been  far  in  excess  of  what  could  have  been  reasonably 
looked  for  in  a  like  number  of  persons  of  the  same  age,  and  of  temperate 
Jiabits,  suddenly  cut  off  while  apparently  in  average  health  and  vigour. 
The  cumulative  effects  of  long-continued  intemperance  have  been  clearly 
proved  by  Dr.  Ogston's  observations.  Tlie  following  results  of  his  post- 
mortern  inspections,  on  the  whole,  support  the  conclusions  which  have  been 
arrived  at  on  theoretical  grounds  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  alcohol  in 
excess: — (1.)  The  nervous  centres  present  the  greatest  amount  of  morbid 
change,  the  morbid  appearances  within  the  head  extending  over  92  per 
cent,  of  those  examined.  By  this  observation  the  theoretical  remarks  of 
Leovfeille,  Craigie,  and  Carpenter  are  clearly  established.  (2.)  The  changes 
in  the  respiratory  organs  succeed  in  frequency  those  of  the  nervous  centres, 
yielding  a  percentage  of  63-24  of  those  examined.  (3.)  Morbid  changes 
in  the  liver  are  next  in  order  of  frequency,  and  are  due  to  enlargement, 
granular  degeneration,  the  nutmeg-like  congestion,  and,  lastly,  the  fatty 
state.  (4.)  Next  to  the  changes  in  the  liver  come  those  in  the  heart  and 
large  arteries.  (5.)  Next  are  those  of  the  kidneys.  (6.)  Least  frequent 
of  all  are  morbid  changes  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

Two  orders  of  changes  may  be  observed  to  result  from  intemperance 
in  the  use  of  alcoholic  fluids — namely,  one  which  must  have  taken  some 
considerable  time  before  they  could  be  completed;  another  of  shorter 
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duration,  which  probably  are  more  closely  connected  with  the  immediate 
symptoms  which  precede  the  fatal  event.  The  abnormal  changes  in  the 
cranium,  the  substance  of  the  brain,  its  convolutions  and  cerebral  ventri- 
cles, all  indicate  the  prolonged  action  of  a  morbid  poison.  The  prolonged 
action  of  the  alcoholic  poison  on  the  cranial  contents  is  to  produce 
induration  of  the  cerebral,  cerebellar,  and  spinal  substance  in  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  cases,  coincident  with  an  increased  amount  of  sub- 
arachnoid serum;  while  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  small  arteries  leads 
to  atrophj  of  the  convolutions  and  a'dema  of  the  brain. 

When  spirituous  liqours  are  introduced  into  the  stomach  they  tend  to 
coagulate,  in  the  first  instance,  all  albuminous  articles  of  food  or  fluid 
with  wliich  they  come  in  contact.  The  mere  coagulation  of  the  albumi- 
nous articles  of  food  and  fluid  is  very  diff'erent  from  that  effected  by  the 
gastric  fluids,  and  tends  to  render  the  articles  more  difficult  of  solution 
by  the  gastric  juice.  As  an  irritant,  they  stimulate  the  glandular  secretions 
from  the  mucous  membrane,  and  ultimately  lead  to  permanent  congestion 
of  the  vessels,  to  spurious  melanotic  deposit  in  the  mucous  tissue,  and  to 
thickening  of  the  gastric  substance.  By  the  veins  and  absorbents  of  the 
stomach  the  alcohol  mixes  with  the  blood,  and  immediately  acts  as  a 
stimulant  to  all  the  viscera  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact.  The 
functions  of  the  brain  are  at  once  stimulated,  and  ideas  follow  in  more 
rapid  succession;  the  liver  is  excited  to  secrete  an  excess  of  sugar,  by  the 
immediate  action  of  the  stimulant  on  its  tissue  (Drs.  Harley  and 
Bernard).  The  flow  of  urine  is  excited  in  a  similar  manner.  In  these 
effects  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  operation  of  an  agent  most 
pernicious  in  its  ultimate  results,  when  taken  in  habitual  excess;  but  most 
valuable  as  a  remedial  agent,  when  its  action  is  understood  and  appreciated 
(consult  Dr.  Anstie's  valuable  work  on  Stimulants  and  Narcotics:  their 
Mutual  Belat'wns). 

In  these  facts  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  that  alcohol  being 
absorbed,  a  double  series  of  morbid  results  ensue.  It  acts  as  a  depressant 
and  narcotic.  On  the  one  hand,  a  train  of  phenomena  is  induced,  partly 
of  a  chemical  nature  and  partly  physiologiccd  or  vital.  The  general  nutrition 
of  the  body  suffers;  and  a  bad  state  of  health  is  at  last  induced,  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  sometimes  described  as  the  "drunlrird's  cachexia  or  dyscrasia." 
This  state  of  the  system  is  characterised  by  positive  irritation  and 
depression,  which  soon  succeed  to  the  intemperate  use  of  alcohol,  and 
which  is  manifested  in  a  variety  of  ways,  sometimes  by  an  unnatural 
voracious  appetite;  but  those  who  over-indulge  in  the  use  of  alcohol 
subsequently  suffer  a  total  disrelish  for  food.  They  become  unable  to 
eat,  and  dyspeptic  symptoms  of  various  kinds  betray  the  irritable  state  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  such  as  stomach-ache,  the  frequent  generation  of 
gases,  water-brash,  heart-burn,  squeamishness,  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  some- 
times streaked  with  bio  3d,  and  palpitations  of  the  heart.  A  constipated 
condition  of  the  intestines,  attended  with  deficiency  in  the  power  to  expel 
their  contents,  is  very  soon  established,  and  sometimes  ascribed  to  the 
deficient  secretion  of  bile,  which  is  known  not  to  be  secreted  in  due 
quantity;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  although  the  fact  is  not 
proved,  that  its  quality  is  deteriorated.  Its  functional  agency  on  the  food 
and  fluids  in  the  intestines  is  therefore  diminished. 
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If  we  follow  the  course  of  alcoholic  absorption  through  the  vascular 
a,nd  pulmonary  system,  it  is  found  unquestionably  to  retard  the  motion 
of  the  blood,  while  it  produces  a  temporary  increase  in  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  a  congestion  of  the  whole  system  of  the  pulmonary  capillary 
vessels.  Eespiration  is  thus,  in  the  first  instance,  rendered  from  four  to 
six  times  more  frequent  per  minute  than  it  otherwise  is;  and  various 
symptoms  of  accumulation  of  blood  within  the  chest,  and  pulmonary 
congestion  especially,  are  apt  to  occur.  A  short,  tickling  cough  is  a  most 
constant  phenomenon.  Dr.  Craigie  remarks  that  all  the  spirit-drinkers 
whom  he  has  ever  seen  or  known  have  been  either  subject  to  chronic 
cough  or  dysj)noea,  or  have  laboured  under  chronic,  dry  bronchial  dis- 
order, with  asthma.  That  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  ultimately  re- 
tards the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  is  known  by  experiments  on 
the  lower  animals,  and  by  pathological  observations.  Thus  far  we  have 
a  morbid  condition  induced  which  is  highly  favourable  to  the  accumulation 
of  fat  in  the  blood,  and  such  an  accumulation  has  been  proved  to  take 
place.  It  has  been  shown  by  Becquerel  and  Kodier  that  fat  increases  in 
the  blood,  in  most  acute  diseases,  when  the  biliary  secretion  is  retarded, 
and  when  a  scanty  amount  of  food  is  taken.  These  are  the  very  conditions 
which  obtain  in  alcoholism.  It  is  in  cases  of  undoubted  drunkenness  that 
fats  have  occurred  in  the  blood  in  such  obvious  quantity  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  its  presence.  In  such  cases  a  milky  character  is  imparted  to  the 
serum — a  condition  which  may  be  recognised  by  simple  inspection ;  while 
a  microscopic  examination  and  treatment  with  ether  will  establish  the 
diagnosis,  and  distinguish  the  fat  from  colourless  blood-corpuscles,  or  from 
molecules  of  albumen.  Slighter  degrees  of  this  condition  are  altogether 
physiological,  and  are  met  with  during  the  period  of  digestion,  after  eating 
substances  rich  in  fat  (A.  Buchanan,  Vogel).  But  the  extreme  degrees 
of  this  condition  have  been  specially  met  with  in  drunkards.  J.  Frank 
regards  the  Avhite  and  fatty  blood  as  having  its  origin  in  the  abuse  of 
alcoholic  drinks  (Hannoversche  Annalen,  1847,  p.  283,  quoted  by  Vogel). 
Dr.  Adams  {Trans.  Med.  and  Pliys.  Society  of  Calcutta)  mentions  the  case  of 
a  sergeant  at  Fort-William  who  went  to  bed  drunk,  and  was  found  dead 
in  the  morning.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  were  greatly  distended  with 
blood,  and  oil  was  seen  floating  in  it.  Eayer  relates  the  case  of  a  man 
who,  after  drinking  largely  of  punch,  destroyed  himself  by  the  fumes  of 
charcoal.  The  blood  and  the  urine  contained  globules  of  oil.  Serules,  of 
Strasbourg,  records  similar  phenomena.  Thus,  it  is  shown  by  abundant 
testimony  that  the  blood  becomes  surcharged  with  unchanged  and  unused 
material,  and  contains  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  more  of  carbon  than  in  the 
normal  state.  The  order  of  events  by  which  this  state  comes  about  is 
somewhat  as  follows  : — Alcohol  is  directly  absorbed  hj  the  blood-vessels 
without  vmdergoing  any  change  or  decomposition.  Part  of  it  is  eliminated 
very  slowly  as  alcohol  by  the  lungs,  by  the  liver,  and  by  the  kidneys ;  but 
appears  to  tarry  in  largest  amount  in  the  liver  and  in  the  brain  (Parses). 
Another  portion  is  decomposed.  Its  hydrogen  enters  into  combination 
with  oxygen  to  form  water,  Avhich,  with  acetic  acid,  having  been  produced, 
carbonic  acid  and  water  are  formed.  Oxygen  is  thus  diverted  from  its 
proper  function,  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  at  the  lungs  is  diminished 
both  absolutely  and  relatively,  and  less  urea  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys 
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than  is  consistent  with  health ;  but  the  pulmonary  aqueous  vapour  is  not 
lessened  (Booker  and  Hammond,  quoted  by  Parkes).  The  water  of  the 
urine  is  diminished,  the  chlorine  is  greatly  lessened,  as  well  as  the  acids 
and  bases.  All  the  evidence,  therefore,  points  to  the  effect  of  alcohol  as 
causing  the  retention  of  substances  which  ought  to  be  eliminated ;  and 
this  retention  of  the  effete  matter  is  still  more  intensified  by  the  action  of 
alcohol  increasing  for  a  limited  time  the  frequency  of  functional  acts, 
followed  by  a  corresponding  depression.  In  this  way  impaired  health  is 
soon  brought  about,  tending  to  wasting  of  the  tissues  generally;  and  so 
long  as  any  alcohol  remains  in  the  blood  as  alcohol,  a  certain  toxic  or 
poisonous  effect  continues  to  be  produced  upon  the  nervous  system,  through 
which  the  poisoned  blood  circulates.  If  a  constant  supply  of  the  alcohol 
is  kept  up,  the  phenomena  of  alcoholism  become  chronic  or  persistent ;  and 
acute  paroxysms,  generally  in  the  form  of  delirium  tremens,  supervene, 
which  is  at  once  the  most  common  and  the  most  prominent  evidence  of 
alcoholism.  In  other  instances  the  degeneration  of  several  vital  organs 
generally  may  become  so  excessive  that  death  follows  by  asthenia,  or  with 
tjrphoid  phenomena  ending  in  coma.  When  mixed  with  blood  out  of  the 
body,  spirituous  liquors  cause  more  or  less  coagulation  according  to  their 
strength  and  concentration ;  and  when  applied  to  the  blood-vessels  in  the 
transparent  parts  of  animals,  they  can  be  seen  to  produce  the  same  effects. 
The  congestion  that  constantly  exists  in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
lungs  and  stomach  is  evidence  of  the  retarded  motion  of  the  blood.  The 
fact  that  hasmorrhoidal  swellings  are  always  aggravated  by  the  use  of 
alcoholic  fluids  is  the  result  of  retarded  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  htemor- 
rhoidal  vessels.  When  death  occurs  from  poisonous  doses,  either  in  animals 
or  in  man,  although  the  dose  is  at  first  followed  by  increased  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  yet  in  a  short  time  the  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  small,  while 
the  extremities  become  cold,  and  the  power  of  generating  heat  is  suspended 
in  proportion  as  the  blood  progresses  slowly  and  more  slowly  through  the 
pulmonary  capillaries.  These  effects  upon  the  lungs  must  be  regarded  as 
of  a  toxic  kind ;  and  this  specific  toxic  action  is  not  less  obvious  on  the 
brain.  Its  nerve-substance  becomes  poisonously  affected — a  condition 
which  seems  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  necessary  antecedents  in  the 
causation  of  delirium  tremens.  The  effects  produced  on  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata tend  to  sustain  this  toxic  effect  upon  the  lungs.  The  brain  and 
the  lungs  in  this  respect  act  and  react  on  each  other.  Death  may  ensue 
in  various  Avays,  but  generally  by  coma,  asphyxia,  syncope,  exhaustion,  or 
epilepsy. 

Symptoms. — In  the  case  of  habitual  spirit-drinkers  there  is  thus  con- 
stantly going  on  a  temporary  Cj[uickened  motion  of  the  blood  through  the 
vessels,  especially  manifested  by  cerebral,  thoracic,  and  hcemorrhoidal 
phenomena,  followed  by  a  corresponding  depression  and  tendency  to  stag- 
nation of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  all  the  internal  organs,  especially 
in  the  membranes  and  the  lax  areolar  tissues  of  dependent  parts.  The 
essential  nature  of  delirium  tremens  is  associated  with  the  loss  of  cerebral 
power,  evinced  especially  in  the  want  of  control  over  thoughts,  emotions, 
and  muscular  action,  consequent  on  the  direct  influence  of  the  alcoholic 
poison.  Disturbances  of  function,  depression,  and  debility  are  the  attendant 
phenomena.    The  feeble  but  rapid  action  of  the  heart,  the  tremulous 
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undecided  action  of  the  muscles,  and  the  terror-stricken  and  agitated 
mental  state,  betoken  th6  depressed  condition  of  the  living  functions.  The 
amount  of  phosphates  in  the  urine,  as  determined  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  is 
diminished,  while  the  proportion  of  the  sulphates  and  of  the  urea  is  greatly- 
increased.  The  disease  has  been  variously  named  the  hra'm  fercr  of 
drunkards,  dipsomania,  or  delirium  tremens,  by  which  latter  name  it  is  more 
frequently  known  and  described  in  this  country.  The  disease  has  been 
said  to  become  developed  under  two  sets  of  circumstances — namely,  accord- 
ing as  the  patient  has  been  continuing  his  potations,  or  after  he  has 
suddenly  abandoned  them.  But  its  occurrence  under  this  latter  circum- 
stance is  now  known  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  coincidence;  and  of  all  the 
errors  in  popular  acceptation  connected  with  the  malady,  none  is  greater 
than  that  which  affirms  the  exciting  cause  of  a  paroxysm  of  delirium 
tremens  to  be  a  sudden  stopping  or  withdrawal  of  the  accustomed 
quantity  of  stimulants.  The  ceasing  to  drink  depends  on  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  (Gairdner).  There  are  some  who  are  constantly 
taking  small  quantities  of  spirits,  and  who,  although  they  never  get  com- 
pletely intoxicated,  yet  sometimes  exceed  considerably  their  accustomed 
allowance,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time.  The  symptoms  of  delirium 
tremens  generally  appear  from  the  second  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  after 
a  protracted  debauch,  and  are  by  some  pathologists  divided  into  three 
stages.  The  first  stage  is  marked  by  a  peculiar  slowness  of  the  pulse,  by 
coldness  and  clamminess  of  the  hands  and  feet,  by  general  debility,  by 
nausea  and  vomiting  in  tlie  morning,  and  by  frightful  dreams  at  night. 
Very  moderate  exertion  of  body  causes  the  jDatient  to  perspire  profusely, 
and  anything  which  suddenly  affects  his  mind  throws  him  into  a  tremu- 
lous agitation.  The  tongue  is  tremulous  and  furred,  the  hands  shake,  there 
is  great  depression  of  spirits,  he  sighs  frequently,  is  anxious  about  his 
affairs,  and  is  either  restless  or  watchful.  These  symptoms  last  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  The  second  stage  is  indicated  by  a 
hurried  and  anxious  mauner,  by  great  excitability  of  temper,  by  a 
small,  accelerated  pulse ;  some  heat,  perhaps,  of  the  surface  of  the  trunk, 
but  accompanied  with  coldness  and  clamminess  of  the  extremities. 
The  tongue  may  be  clean,  but  is  often  brown  and  dry,  and  the  patient 
delirious,  suffering  from  various  mental  illusions  and  alienations.  In 
general  the  delirium  is  melancholy,  and  has  reference  to  his  usual  occupa- 
tion and  habits,  or  to  some  difficulty  in  his  domestic  affairs.  He  some- 
times sees  flames  or  hears  voices  talking  to  him,  or  as  soon  as  he  shuts 
his  eyes  he  sees  people  passing  under  the  bed-clothes.  He  sees  objects 
and  sights  in  situations  in  which  they  are  not,  and  which  have  no  real 
existence ;  or  betrays  the  most  dreadful  alarm  at  hideous  objects  which  he 
imagines  are  threatening  him  with  immediate  destruction.  Eestless  and 
sleepless,  he  moves  his  trembling  hands  horizontally  over  the  bed-clothes, 
as  if  feeling  for  something.  In  general  he  is  harmless  and  easily  con- 
trolled; but  in  some  instances  he  is  violent,  mischievous,  and  requires 
to  be  restrained.  This  stage  lasts  from  three  or  four  days  to  a 
week,  when  the  third  stage  commences  by  the  patient  falling  into  a  sound 
sleep  and  gradually  recovering,  or  by  a  fatal  collapse  coming  on,  which 
finally  and  shortly  closes  the  scene.  Without  reference  to  stages  of  the 
disease,  there  is  always  more  or  less  derangement  in  several  other  functions 
VOL.  II.  3  z 
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besides  the  brain.  The  patient  is  generally  void  of  appetite;  or  he 
may  be  squeamish,  and  vomit  at  intervals.  Sometimes  he  is  thirsty,  and 
calls  loudly  for  liquor  of  various  kinds ;  but  he  may  be  indifferent  to  the 
sensation  of  thirst.  In  several  instances  great  aversion,  and  even  dread, 
of  all  food  and  drink  has  been  evinced ;  and  it  has  been  impossible  to 
persuade  the  patient  to  partake  of  either.  The  tongue  is  at  first  covered 
with .  moist  white,  grey,  or  slate-coloured  fur,  and  when  protruded  it  is 
tremulous.  The  bowels  are  constipated,  and  less  sensible  to  the  action 
of  medicine  than  in  the  state  of  health.  When  they  are  acted  upon  by 
remedies,  the  discharges  are  very  dark-coloured,  the  first  generally  consis- 
tent, the  later  liquid,  dark,  and  offensive.  There  are  generally  fulness 
and  distension,  and  not  unfrequently  tenderness  and  pain  in  the  epigastric, 
umbilical,  and  right  hypochondriac  regions.  The  pulse  varies  from  96  to 
110  or  120,  sometimes  130;  and  though  sometimes  small  and  oppressed, 
is  often  full,  voluminous,  and  throbbing.  The  carotid  and  temporal 
arteries  beat  most  violently ;  those  of  the  wrist  less  forcibly ;  and  the 
anterior  and  posterior  tibial  arteries  pulsate  feebly  enough.  The  action 
of  the  heart  is  in  general  unusually  violent,  and  the  cardiac  beat  is  diffused 
over  the  whole  chest.  The  respiration  is  occasionally  panting  and 
irregidar,  but  not  otherwise  morbid.  Eestlessness  is  extreme.  The 
patient  is  in  constant  agitation  of  mind  and  body ;  speaks  almost  inces- 
santly, yet  seldom  adheres  above  a  minute  to  one  subject,  and  is  constantly 
changing  place  and  looking  for  some  new  object.  He  cannot  sleep,  and 
dreads  to  be  left  alone,  from  the  apprehension  of  spectral  visitations. 
With  this  restlessness  the  upper  extremities,  and  especially  the  hands,  are 
in  constant  tremulous  motion,  such  that  they  cannot  be  kept  for  two 
seconds  in  the  same  position,  nor  can  the  pulse  in  many  cases  be  accurately 
numbered  at  the  wrist.  Though  this  tremulous  motion  of  the  arms, 
wrists,  and  hands  is  very  general,  it  is  not  constant ;  and  instances  of  the 
mental  disorder,  agitation,  spectral  illusions,  and  sleeplessness  have  been 
observed  to  take  place  without  any  such  kind  of  tremors.  They  are  very 
rarely,  almost  never,  seen  in  the  young  or  middle-aged  to  any  very  great 
extent,  or  those  whose  muscular  motions  are  not  otherwise  unsteady ;  and 
are  seldom  well  marked  in  first  attacks  of  the  disease.  Such  tremors  are 
principally  observed  in  the  cases  of  confirmed  dram-drinkers,  whose 
movements  are  always  unsteady  in  the  morning  and  early  part  of  the  day, 
until  they  take  a  certain  proportion  of  their  habitual  stimulus  (Craigie). 
After  symptoms  of  restlessness  and  sleeplessness  have  continued  for  three 
or  four  days,  the  patient  may  fall  into  a  sound,  unbroken  slumber,  which 
lasts  for  some  hours.  The  paroxj^sm  thus  works  itself  out  in  a  definite 
time  in  uncomplicated  cases ;  and  sleep  occurs  simply  as  the  natural  and 
spontaneously  favourable  termination  of  the  disorder.  It  occurs  as  the 
result  of  the  paroxysm  having  run  its  course,  and  of  the  nervous  system 
having  lapsed  into  an  improved  condition :  it  must  not  be  regarded  as 
the  cause  of  those  favourable  conditions  (Reviewer  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.- 
Chir.  Review,  1.  c.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  may  pass  into  a 
state  of  coma  vigil,  with  constant  muttering  delirium,  subsuUus  tendinum, 
and  picking  of  the  bed-clothes,  the  pupils  become  contracted,  the  muscles 
of  the  face  and  jaw  are  moved  incessantly,  and  death  may  ensue  from 
prolonged  coma  or  convulsions. 
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Diagnosis. — Delirium  tremens  is  to  be  distinguished  from  typhus  fever, 
and  from  paralysis  agitans,  by  the  previous  Iiistory  of  the  case,  and  by  the 
sjTuptoms. 

Prognosis. — The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  varies  from  three,  four,  or 
seven  days,  and  a  favourable  or  fatal  termination  may  be  looked  for  in  from 
three  to  five  days.  It  is  hardly  determined  what  is  the  proportion  of 
recoveries  to  deaths;  but  unquestionably  three  persons  out  of  four  do  well.  A 
paper  in  The  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science  for  1855,  by  Dr.  Macpherson, 
notices  the  great  discrepancy  in  the  statistics  of  writers  on  delirium  tremens, 
with  regard  to  its  frequency  in  both  sexes,  and  to  the  mortality  of  the 
disease.  Calmeil  states  the  rate  of  mortality  at  5  per  cent.,  Bougard  at 
19  per  cent.  The  most  accurate  records  to  be  got  are  those  regarding 
the  British  troops  at  different  stations.  The  late  Sir  Alexander  TuUoch, 
in  his  report  for  1853,  gives  the  following  percentages,  stated  in  the 
order  of  the  greatest  mortality,  namely — Great  Britain,  Infantry,  17'6; 
Cavalry,  13-8;  Bermuda,  15-0;  Gibraltar,  13-6;  Nova  Scotia,  9-1 ;  Malta, 
8-8;  Canada,  7-94. 

A  return  of  admissions  and  deaths  from  delirium  tremens  and  elrietas 
in  the  General  Hospital  in  Calcutta,  from  1848  to  1852,  and  another  of 
admissions  and  deaths  from  the  same  causes  in  the  Medical  College 
Hospital,  during  1851,  1852,  and  1853,  give  some  important  results. 
Delirium  tremens  occurs  in  women  and  men  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
twenty-five ;  but  this  difierence  is  due  to  the  difference  of  habits  rather 
than  of  sex.    In  regard  to  age  the  ratio  is  as  .follows  : — 

Cases.         Deaths.    Per  cent,  of  Deaths. 

Ages  from  20  to  25, 
25  to  30, 
30  to  35, 
35  to  40, 
40  to  45, 
45  to  50, 
50  to  60, 
60  to  65, 

The  greatest  mortality  is  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  forty. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  season  of  the  year  exerts  a 
definite  influence  on  the  occurrence  of  the  disease,  whereas  the  mortality 
varies  with  the  temperature,  it  being  more  than  double  in  the  eight  hot 
months  as  compared  with  the  four  cold  months. 

The  cause  of  death  is  by  exhaustion  (often  with  coma) ;  or  by  coma 
only ;  or  by  fits,  sometimes  called  epileptic,  but  probably  apoplectic. 

Treatment. — The  indications  are, — (1.)  The  elimination  of  the  poison; 
(2.)  the  sustenance  of  the  patient  during  this  period.  The  two  most 
fatal  errors  which  can  be  committed  in  the  treatment  of  delirium  tremens 
are  to  bleed  the  patient  or  to  give  him  opiates.  The  greatest  number  of 
cases  of  those  treated  by  opiates  are  apt  to  terminate  by  convulsions  and 
coma  (MoREHEAD,  Peddie,  Law,  Cahill,  Laycock).  If  it  be  true,  also, 
that  opium  and  alcoholic  stimulants  singly  are  to  be  deprecated  in  the 
treatment  of  delirium  tremens,  th  fortiori  in  their  combination  there  is  a 
twofold  danger.  Alike  in  tropical  as  in  temperate  regions  it  is  a  course 
of  treatment  attended  with  much  hazard,  and  if  systematically  followed, 
is  certain  of  leading  to  unfortunate  results  (see  Morehead's  Eesearches  on 
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Diseases  in  India ;  also,  "  Notes  on  Treatment  of  Delirium  Tremens,"  by 
W.  Hanbury,  33rd  Kegiment,  in  Madras  Quarterly  Journal,  July,  1863). 
The  strength  must  be  supported  by  diet  of  the  most  nutritious  kind,  in 
a  fluid  and  mild  form,  such  as  yolk  of  eggs,  soups,  and  the  like.  Food 
should  be  given  in  small  quantities  and  often.    Beef-tea,  spiced  soup,  and 
egg-flip,  are  each  to  be  commended  at  different  periods  of  the  day.    If  the 
patient  continues  to  digest  food,  the  danger  is  much  diminished,  which  in 
the  first  instance  is  from  exhaustion.    Careful  nursing  is  above  all  things 
necessary,  so  that  protection  from  all  sources  of  danger  may  be  adequate 
and  the  food  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  digestion,  which  is  always  feeble. 
The  disease  must  be  treated  as  one  spontaneously  curable ;  not  by  with- 
holding remedies,  but  by  using  them  in  strict  subordination  to  good 
nursing  and  carefully  adjusted  diet  and  regimen  (Ware,  Hood,  Peddie, 
Laycock,  W.  T.  Gairdner).    Active  specifics  for  delirium  tremens  appear 
to  be  founded  on  the  idea  that  the  disease  is  one  nominally  of  high 
mortality.    Hence  the  enormous  doses  of  digitalis  (JoNEs)  and  of  Cayenne 
pepper  (Kinnear  and  Lyons  of  Dublin) ;  but  before  resorting  to  the  use 
of  such  remedies  as  digitalis,  it  will  at  least  be  judicious  practice  to  adopt 
such  means  as  are  calculated  to  restore  the  powers  of  nature — namely, 
nutrients  and  rest ;  while  the  stimulus  of  such  a  spice  as  Cayenne  pepper, 
given  in  the  soup,  on  the  atonic  stomach,  will  have  a  favourable  influence 
on  absorption.    Under  the  care  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Lyons,  of  Dubhn, 
numerous  cases  of  delirium  tremens  have  rapidly  yielded  to  capsicum,  in 
doses  of  XX.  to  xxx.  grains,  in  the  form  of  a  bolus.    I  have  given  it  in 
numerous  cases  and  in  all  forms  of  chronic  alcoholism.    Its  influence  in 
soothing  the  patient  and  in  securing  quiet  sleep  has  been  certainly 
remarkable.    By  some  reviewers  this  influence  has  been  questioned :  but 
the  evidence  of  its  good  eff"ects  are  daily  accumulating.    Dr.  Einger,  in 
an  able  article  in  the  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  in  1871,  advocates  the  use  of 
capsicum,  "  given  in  doses  of  the  tincture  (five  to  ten  drops)  in  a  little 
syrup  of  orange  peel.    Or  the  powder  may  be  formed  into  five-grain  pills 
with  extract  of  gentian — one  to  be  taken  every  four  hours  till  quietude  is 
obtained ;  or,  twenty  grains  in  a  single  dose  may  be  taken  before  meals,  or 
whenever  depression  or  craving  for  alcohol  arises."   It  induces  sleep  in  the  ii 
early  stages  of  delirium  tremens.  It  obviates  the  morning  vomiting,  removes  it 
the  sinking  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  intense  craving  for  stimulants,  and  k 
promotes  appetite  and  digestion.    Dr.  Wilks  prescribes  it  with  nitric  acid  po 
and  nux  vomica.    Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention      |  Its 
to  this  subject,  and,  according  to  his  experience,  a  combination  of  iron  and         a  I 
nux  vomica  (say  fifteen  minims  of  the  tincture  of  the  perchloride  and  ten  of  rea 
tincture  of  nux  vomica)  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  remedies  for  the  tremors  «8 
of  chronic  alcoholism.    If  the  stomach  be  deranged,  as  it  very  frequently  it 
is,  the  indigestion  should  be  treated  previously  to  the  administration  of      j  of 
iron,  by  giving  ten  grains  of  subnitrate  or  carbonate  of  bismuth  "vvith  ten  of  alf( 
magnesia,  suspended  with  gum  tragacanth.    If  there  be  any  tendency  to  fav( 
sleeplessness,  or  if  the  tremors  should  not  rapidly  disappear  under  the  use  | 
of  the  iron  and  nux  vomica  alone,  thirty  or  forty  grains  of  bromide  of      I  oI)j( 
potassium  should  be  given  at  night.     The  chalybeate  mixture  already      j  iuj 
mentioned,  either  alone  or  with  the  addition  of  five  or  ten  minims  of      j'  ttet 
tincture  of  capsicum,  tends  to  alleviate  the  craving  for  drink.     Another      |l  is ; 
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mixture  recommended  for  this  purpose  consists  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
magnesia,  and  oil  of  cloves;  a  third  consists  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in 
infusion  of  gentian,  to  be  taken  whenever  the  craving  is  felt.  Should  the 
craving  come  on  at  intervals  of  several  weeks,  with  complete  intermissions 
between,  the  case  should  be  treated  like  one  of  epilepsT/,  by  the  administra- 
tion of  bromide  of  potassium. 

Chlm-al  is  now  a  most  important  and  valuable  addition  to  our  remedial 
agents  in  this  disease.  It  produces  sound  and  refreshing  sleep,  followed 
by  relief  to  all  the  symptoms.  It  now  seems  to  serve  all  the  purposes 
intended  by  opium. 

The  late  Dr.  Jones,  of  Jersey,  gave  as  much  as  half-ounce  doses  of 
the  tincture  of  digitalis  till  three  doses  had  been  taken ;  and  then,  if  excite- 
ment were  not  subdued,  nor  sleep  induced,  two  fluid  drachms  were 
repeated  every  three  or  four  hours  {Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Sept.  29,  1860). 
But  Dr.  Ringer  justly  cautions  against  such  excessive  doses,  and  records 
two  instances  in  which  the  patient  suddenly  fell  back  dead.  The  disease 
no  doubt  proves  suddenly  fatal,  sometimes  independently  of  any  remedy ; 
but  the  powers  of  digitalis  in  a  tincture  are  much  too  uncertain  to  be 
relied  upon  as  safe  in  such  enormous  doses.  Bromide  of  potassium  has 
been  found  of  great  use  in  calming  the  excitement  of  delirium  and 
procuring  sleep,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  before  the 
delirium  has  become  furious.  The  dose  may  be  xx.  or  xxx.  grains  every 
two  hours.  Its  good  effects  are,  however,  very  uncertain  when  given 
alone;  less  so  when  combined  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton 
(Ringer). 

In  some  cases  purgative  remedies  are  indicated  from  the  first.  "  These 
cases  are  known  by  the  flushed,  bloated  appearance,  the  very  foul  tongue, 
the  mawkish,  peculiar  odour  of  the  breath,  the  fetid  discharges  from  the 
bowels,  and  the  history  of  a  recent  surfeit  o^  eating  as  well  as  drinking  " 
(W.  T.  Gairdner,  Clinical  Medicine,  p.  271). 

Opium  may  be  administered  with  safety  and  advantage  only  in  pro- 
tracted cases,  provided  the  quantity  given  in  twenty-four  hours  is  never 
allowed  to  exceed  the  full  dose  which  would  be  considered  safe  for  a 
healthy  person  of  the  age  and  sex  of  the  patient.  Where  it  appears  to 
be  indicated  in  protracted  cases,  it  ought  to  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as 
possible  for  two  or  three  doses,  while  its  effects  are  carefully  watched. 
Its  use  must  be  discontinued  for  at  least  a  good  many  hours  as  soon  as 
a  full  maximum  amount  of  7)iss.  to  3ii.  of  the  tincture,  in  all,  has  been 
reached,  or  even  sooner  if  the  pupils  have  become  contracted  during  its 
use.  This  remedy  should  always  be  given  in  the  fluid  form,  otherwise 
it  is  apt  to  accumulate  in  the  bowels,  owing  to  the  weakened  state 
of  the  digestion ;  and  a  laxative,  or  even  a  purgative,  should  be 
alternated  with  opium,  followed  by  a  bitter  tonic,  which  always  operates 
favourably  in  lingering  cases  of  nervous  and  dyspeptic  exhaustion. 
Narcotics  are  only  safe  in  delirium  tremens  when  they  are  given  with  the 
object  of  aiding  and  seconding  the  natural  cure  of  the  disease,  employed 
in  moderate  doses,  and  given  only  at  the  later  stages.  The  heroic  use  of 
them,  as  heretofore  too  often  advocated  by  most  eminent  physicians, 
is  now  recognised  as  a  treatment  which  merely  substitutes  narcotic 
poisoning  for  alcoholism  or  delirium  tremens. 
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Envelopment  in  a  wet  sheet,  and  then  a  blanket  round  the  wet  sheet, 
is  recommended  by  Dr.  Wilks  and  Niemeyer  as  a  valuable  sedative 
appliance.  As  soon  as  hot  vapour  so  generated  surrounds  the  patient, 
he  falls  into  a  quiet  sleep  (Med.  Times,  Sept.  19,  1868). 


PARALYSIS  OF  THE  LOWER  LIMBS   PRODUCED  BY  THE  USE  OF 
LATHYRUS  SATIVUS. 

Latin  Eq.,  Paralysis  ex  Lathyro ;  French  Eq.,  Paralysie  causie  par 
Lathyrus;  German  Eq.,  Lahmung  durch  Lathyrus ;  Italian  Eq., 
Paralisi  da  Lathyruz. 

Definition. — A  specific  form'  of  paralysis,  commencing  more  or  less  suddenly 
by  stiffness  in  the  legs  about  the  knees,  weakness  of  the  loins,  unsteadiness  of  gait, 
till  at  last  paralysis  becomes  confirmed,  and  the  feet  are  so  dragged  upon  the 
ground  that,  with  the  feet  tending  to  turn  inwards,  and  the  knees  bent,  the  great 
toe  scrapes  the  ground.  The  disease  occurs  from  the  use  of  the  flour  of  the  beans 
of  the  Lathyrus  sativus ;  and  ill-health  is  apt  to  occur  when  the  flour  of  this 
vetch  exceeds  one-tivelfth  part ;  and  if  the  proportion  used  as  food  amounts  to 
one-third,  the  consequences  may  be  serious. 

Pathology. — Attention  has  been  called  to  this  form  of  paralysis  by  Dr. 
Irving,  Civil  Surgeon  of  Allahabad,  as  extensively  prevalent  in  part  of  that 
district.  Village  after  village  in  Pergunnah  Barra,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Jumna,  contain  many  cripples  and  lame  persons,  whose  paralysis  is 
known  by  the  natives  to  be  due  to  their  having  lived  too  much  upon 
bread  made  from  the  flour  of  the  Lathyrus  sativus.  They  are  well  aware 
that  eating  the  flour  of  this  vetch  has  a  peculiar  eff'ect  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  spine  (Irving).  It  is  found  that  a  proportion  of  3"  19  per  cent,  of 
the  population  are  rendered  useless  by  this  disease  (Court  and  Irving- 
in  Indian  Annals  for  1857) ;  but  diS'erent  villages  are  afi'ected  in  different 
degrees  and  proportions.  The  country  where  it  prevails  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  vast  swamp,  in  which  the  L.  sativus  is  the  vetch  most  extensively 
cultivated  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  common  enough  in  most  parts  of 
India,  and  is  frequently  sown  with  wheat  or  barley,  and  cut  down  green 
as  fodder  for  cattle.  The  ripe  bean  is  used  as  food  when  made  into  flour, 
but  is  generally  used  with  wheat  or  barley  flour ;  and  it  is  only  when  it 
exceeds  one-twelfth  part  that  it  is  injurious ;  and  when  it  exceeds  one-third, 
the  speciflc  paralysis  sets  in.  Wlieat  flour  will  not  grow  in  the  district, 
therefore  the  natives  are  in  a  great  measure  left  to  feed  upon  this 
deleterious  bean,  and  sufi'er  in  consequence.  This  form  of  paralysis  is  also 
known  in  Tliibet ;  and  even  in  Europe  it  has  been  known  to  follow  the 
use  of  the  L.  sativus  as  an  article  of  food.  Other  species  of  the  same  genus 
are  occasionally  known  to  render  bread  poisonous  (Don,  Taylor,  Loudon). 
Cattle,  horses,  and  birds,  when  fed  on  the  beans,  become  paralysed  (Slee- 
MAN,  Irving).  The  use  of  bread  made  from  the  flour  of  the  L.  cicera 
has  been  known  to  establish  complete  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities 
in  a  young  and  healthy  man  in  a  few  weeks.  Six  or  seven  individuals  of 
the  same  family,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  such  bread,  suffered 
more  or  less  from  similar  symptoms,  and  one  died  (ViLMORiN,  Ann.  d'Hyg., 
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Avril,  1847,  p.  469;  Taylor,  On  Poisons,  p.  536).  Further  accounts  of 
this  vetch  as  a  cause  of  paralysis  raay  be  found  in  Indian  Annals  of  Medical 
Science,  Vol.  VII.,  1861,  by  the  late  Dr.  Kiuloch  Kirk,  p.  144  ;  also  by  Dr. 
Irving,  pp.  127  and  501.  An  incidental  reference  is  also  made  in 
Thomson's  Travels  in  the  TFestern  Himalaya  and  Tibet,  p.  391,  footnote. 

Symptoms. — The  paralysis  is  observed  most  frequently  during  the 
rainy  season  in  India — cold  and  wet  being  exciting  causes,  so  that  the 
first  lameness  may  be  a  mixture  of  palsy  and  rheumatism.  Men  who  had 
gone  to  bed  quite  well  awoke  in  the  morning  feeling  their  legs  stiff, 
especially  at  the  knees,  their  loins  weak,  and  their  gait  unsteady.  Fever 
does  not  seem  to  attend  the  accession  of  the  more  obvious  phenomena ; 
but  pain  gets  worse,  and  eventually  the  lower  limbs  become  quite  paralysed. 
The  patient  walks  with  difficulty,  the  toes  turn  inwards,  the  legs  waste, 
and  the  great  toe-nail  scrapes  the  ground,  till,  in  persons  who  go  bare- 
footed, the  nail  has  been  known  to  get  rubbed  down  to  the  quick.  Males 
are  more  often  affected  than  females ;  and  the  R^jots  are  more  liable  to  the 
disease  than  the  Zemindars. 

Treatment. — Some  cases  seem  to  have  been  benefited  by  generous  diet, 
tonics,  the  use  of  strychnine,  and  of  blisters  to  the  loins ;  but  nothing  is 
known  definitely  on  the  subject ;  nor  have  we  any  records  of  the  morbid 
state  of  the  spinal  marrow  in  cases  that  have  proved  fatal.  Of  course,  the 
food  must  be  obtained  free  from  all  poisonous  elements. 
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PART  IV. 

MEDICAL  GEOGRAPHY;  OR,  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRI- 
BUTION OF  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE  OVER  THE  GLOBE.* 


CHAPTER  L 

SCOPE  AND  AIM  OF  THIS  BRANCH  OF  SCIENCE. 

This  department  of  the  Science  of  IMedicine  treats  of  the  manner  in  which 
diseases  are  distributed  over  the  world,  or  are  confined  to  certain  districts, 
and  endeavours  to  investigate  the  conditions  under  which  diseases  are  so 
distributed  or  limited.  The  subject  embraces  a  consideration  of  topics 
which  constitute  the  basis  of  Hygiology,  which  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
■portance  to  Practical  Medicine,  of  the  utmost  interest  to  Science,  and  of 
inestimable  value  in  Political  Economy.  It  embraces  the  medical  applica- 
tion of  the  facts  of  -physical  geography,  combined  with  those  of  vital 
statistics;  and  it  has  been  variously  named  Medical  Geography,  or 
Noso-Geography. 

*  Our  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  as  yet  only  beginning  to  assume  a  shape  ;  and 
the  limits  of  this  text-book  merely  permit  the  most  faint  outline  to  be  given.  To 
Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  the  medical  profession  in  this  country  is 
indebted  for  bringing  the  subject  prominently  forward,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Epidemiological  Society  of  London,  published  in  their  Transactions  for  1856,  p.  25, 
and  also  in  his  Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  Plienomena,  where  his  observations  at  p.  117 
are  illustrated  by  a  map.  "No  scholar  out  of  the  domain  of  medicine  has  con- 
tributed documents  more  valuable  than  these  to  medical  literature."  That  map  Mr. 
Johnston  has  reduced  to  a  scale  suited  to  this  handbook,  aud  thus  liberally  permits 
me  to  use  it  in  illustration.  The  most  important  works  or  monographs  which  have 
been  published  on  this  subject  are  Miihry's  Outlines  of  Noso-Geography,  in  two 
volumes ;  and  Boudin's  Traite  de  Geographic  et  de  Statistique  MMicalcs,  et  des  Maladies 
End^miqnes,  Paris,  1857,  2  vols.  8vo.  A  paper  on  Acclimation  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott,  in  a 
work  entitled  The  Indigenous  Races  of  the  Earth;  Sir  Alexander  Tulloch's  Army 
Statistics  ;  Marshall's  "  Sketch  of  the  Geographical  Distribution  of.Diseases,"  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  XXXVIII.,  p.  330,  and  Vol.  XLIV.,  p. 
28 ;  Dr.  A.  S.  Thomson's  Thesis  on  the  Influence  of  Climate  on  the  Health  and  Mortality 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  different  Regions  of  the  Globe,  Edinburgh,  1835;  and  Sir  Eanald 
Martin's  work  on  The  Influence  of  Tropical  Climate,  are  the  sources  from  which  the 
outline  here  given  has  been  compiled. 
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Geographical  Distribution  of  Disease-Realms. — As  the  physiological 
conditions  of  plants  and  animals  vary  according  to  different  degrees  of 
latitude  (or  rather  with  the  different  lines  of  equal  temperature  and 
moisture  north  and  south  of  the  equator),  so  do  the  pathological  characters 
of  diseases  differ ;  and  races  of  men  are  influenced  as  to  health  in  pro- 
portion as  they  migrate  from  the  land  of  their  birth.  It  is  the  ascertained 
facts  in  meteorology  and  climatology  of  our  globe  which  will  help  to 
explain  the  geographical  limits  of  particular  diseases,  and  their  regulated 
distribution  according  to  atmospheric  temperature  and  moisture,  the 
density  and  electricity  of  the  air,  and  the  vegetation  with  which  they  are 
surrounded.  Such  causes  determine  some  of  the  laws  by  which  diseases 
may  be  geographically  distributed ;  but  other  concurrent  causes  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  considering  the  special  diseases  of  countries.  For 
example,  topographical  situation,  geological  nature  and  elevation  of  the 
soil,  and  state  of  the  vegetation ;  in  short,  lohyskal  climate,  generally  and 
properly  so  called,  combined  with  the  habits  of  the  people,  their  attention 
to  personal  hygiene  and  general  sanitary  arrangements,  all  concur  to  stamp 
the  diseases  of  certain  countries  with  a  special  character,  and  to  facilitate 
or  retard  their  propagation.  There  are  facts  which  show  that  certain 
diseases  are  so  completely  under  the  influence  of  temperature  that  they 
are  susceptible  of  being  arranged  systematically  in  zones  of  geographical 
distribution.  The  diseases  susceptible  of  being  thus  classified  are  those 
of  a  communicable  type,  which  require  a  certain  concurrence  of  physical 
conditions  for  their  prevalence  and  propagation.  They  are  chiefly  yellow 
fever,  plague,  typhus  fever,  typJwicl  fever,  and  cholera.  The  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  these  diseases  into  zones,  north  and  south  of  the  equator, 
appears  to  be  reglated  in  a  great  measure  by  relative  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture and  humidity  in  the  several  places  where  they  prevail,  in  America, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  Such  diseases,  whose  realms  are  bounded  in  a 
great  measure  by  isothermal  lines,  are  not  only  associated  with  locality, 
with  characteristic  vegetation,  with  heat  and  humidity,  but  they  follow 
the  physiological  habits  of  the  several  animal  inhabitants  of  the  different 
latitudes.  Malarious  fevers,  yellow  fever,  plague,  typhus  cmd  typhoid  fevers, 
have  particular  climates  or  zones  where  each  predominates,  and  beyond 
the  limits  of  which  the  disease  is  rarely  propagated  when  imported,  unless 
change  of  seasons  gives  rise  to  a  state  of  climate  analogous  to  that  in  which 
the  specific  disease  is  known  to  flourish. 

Isothermic  Zones  bear  a  prominent  part  in  relation  to  the  geographical 
distribution  of  diseases.  They  connect  the  different  places  on  the  earth 
which  have  the  same  mean  temperature,  which  Humboldt  was  the  first  to 
indicate.  Insect-realms  have  been  similarly  indicated  by  Latreille.  The 
late  Professor  Edward  Forbes  described  homozoic  belts  of  marine  life. 
Cuvier,  Blumenbach,  Morton,  Latham,  Prichard,  and  others,  have  indi- 
cated homoicephalic  zones  or  realms  of  men;  and,  following  out  these  ideas, 
we  have  realms  of  disease  defined  by  Dr.  Miihry  and  Mr.  Keith  Johnston. 

Realms  of  Disease  and  Description  of  the  Map. — These  zones,  belts,  or 
realms  of  particular  types  of  disease  thus  marked  out  on  the  globe,  are 
intimately  associated  with  temperature,  and  may  be  generally  indicated 
by  the  regions  of  the  tropical,  temperate,  and  piolar  zones,  distinguished  on 
the  map  by  the  respective  colours  of  hroxon,  green,  and  hhte. 
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I.  The  northern  limit  of  the  tropical  zone  unites  with  the  southern 
limits  of  the  temperate  zones,  and  the  lines  of  union  of  the  two  colours 
on  the  map  (green  and  brown)  indicate  Humboldt's  mean  annual  isother- 
mal line  of  77°  Fahr.  or  19°  Eeaumur.  It  passes  through  Cuba  and 
Florida  in  America ;  skirts  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  to  Africa,  where, 
extending  beyond  the  usual  limits  of  the  tropics,  it  passes  the  northern 
part  of  the  great  desert  (Sahara)  below  Algiers,  runs  through  Egypt, 
Northern  Arabia,  and  Persia,  into  China,  where  it  is  lost  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  below  the  limits  of  the  northern  tropic.  The  limiting  line  of  this 
2one  ascends  somewhat  in  summer,  when  the  sun  is  north  of  the  equator ; 
and  descends  again  in  winter,  when  the  sun  is  to  the  south  of  it.  To  the 
south  of  the  equator  the  same  isothermal  line  (77°)  marks  the  southern 
limits  of  the  tropical  disease-realm,  where  it  joins  with  the  northern  limits  of 
the  south  temperate  zone.  It  crosses  South  America  near  the  Amazon  district, 
and  approaching  southwards  in  Africa  towards  the  Cape,  crosses  over  and 
embraces  the  northern  half  of  Australia.  This  is  the  Eealm  OF  TROPICAL 
Diseases,  and  is  coloured  hrown  on  the  map.  The  class  of  diseases  which 
characterise  this  realm  are  the  worst  forms  of  malarious  {intermittent  and 
remittent)  fevers,  associated  more  especially  with  dysentery,  diarrhcea,  malig- 
nant cholera,  specific  yelloiv  fever,  hepatic  affections  and  their  results.  Our 
summer  and  autumnal  affections  characterised  by  biliousness,  diarrhcea,  and 
lilious,  gastric,  or  typhoid  fevers,  approach,  by  the  phenomena  they  express, 
the  type  of  the  tropical  diseases.  The  paludal  fevers  of  this  tropical  disease- 
realm  prevail  in  their  greatest  intensity  in  flat,  low-lying  countries  in  the 
vicinity  of  marshes,  the  borders  of  lakes,  shores  of  rivers  and  of  the  sea, 
and  especially  where  the  soil  is  damp  underneath,  and  of  certain  geological 
formation.  Sir  Eanald  Martin  has  clearly  shown  how  the  various  soils 
affect  powerfully  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  a  place.  Argillaceous 
and  ferruginous  soils  appear  in  this  realm  to  be  especially  insalubrious. 
'The  malarious  fevers  of  this  region  make  tlieir  appearance  soon  after  the 
setting  in  of  the  rainy  season,  or  when  overflowed  grounds,  such  as  rice- 
fields,  the  partially  dried-up  beds  and  mouths  of  rivers,  or  irrigated  plains, 
begin  to  dry  up  and  leave  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  land,  whose 
subsoil  is  constantly  wet,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  From 
such  a  surface  the  belief  is  now  universal  that  a  miasm  (recently  reasserted 
to  be  of  the  specific  nature  of  a  fungus,  but  of  which  we  know  nothing) 
emanates,  and  acts  as  a  poison  upon  the  blood ;  and  is  apt  to  be  developed 
under  similarity  of  climate,  season,  and  soil,  and  to  produce  diseases 
whose  symptoms  and  course  express  a  constancy  and  similarity  of  type. 
The  great  centres  of  these  malarious  diseases  in  the  different  continents 
are — (1.)  In  America — the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  the  northern  portion  of  South  America ;  (2.)  in  Asia — India, 
China,  Borneo,  Ceylon ;  (3.)  in  Africa — the  countries  round  the  GuH  of 
Guinea  on  the  west,  Madagascar  and  Mozambique  on  the  east,  Algeria  and 
the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north. 

The  whole  mortality  within  this  realm  of  disease  amongst  native  troops 
was  estimated  by  Mr.  Johnston  to  be  about  18  per  1,000  for  all  India, 
and  about  75  per  1,000  for  the  more  unhealthy  districts.  An  average 
mortality  was  stated  to  be  about  4G  per  1,000  for  the  realm  of 
disease  now  under  consideration,  or  4*6  per  cent,  annually.  Active 
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disease  and  premature  death  have  been  such  common  occurrences  in 
India,  that  people  have  been  led  to  believe  these  results  to  be  the  price 
which  we  must  pay  for  the  tenure  of  that  country.  Because  disease  and 
premature  death  were  so  common,  they  ceased  to  arrest  public  attention; 
aud  the  causes  of  them,  so  frequently  pointed  out  by  medical  authorities 
in  India,  were  generally  disbelieved  by  the  home  authorities  when 
reported  to  them.  At  last  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Sanitary  State  of  the  Army  in  India  disclosed  to  the  public  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  so  long  known  to  the  inteUigent  but  helpless  medical 
officer.  The  state  of  affairs  had  been  unceasingly  represented  by  such 
men  as  Jackson,  Sir  Eanald  Martin,  Norman  Chevers,  Morehead,  W.  C. 
Maclean,  Macpherson,  and  many  others.  It  has  been  promised  by  the 
Home  Government  that  the  sanitary  reforms  and  improvements  indicated 
by  the  Commission  in  their  published  Report  shall  be  carried  out. 
Several  great  measures  advocated  in  the  Report,  and  most  ably  urged  by 
Miss  Nightingale  in  her  excellent  pamphlet,  How  to  live  and  not  die  in 
India,  have  already  been  carried  out.  A  Commission  of  Health  has  been 
appointed  for  each  Presidency,  and  that  for  Bengal  has  already  given 
public  evidence  of  its  zeal.  These  Commissions  have  been  put  into 
communication  with  the  Barrack  and  Hospital  Improvement  Commission 
at  the  War  OfTice,  under  the  active  sanitary  direction  of  Dr.  Sutherland, 
and  which  contains  members  representing  the  Indian  Government.  They 
furnish  the  Indian  Commissions  at  the  several  Presidencies  with  •  all  the 
more  recent  results  of  sanitary  works  and  measures  which  have  been  of 
use  at  home.  The  condition  of  the  soldier  in  India  is  now  greatly 
improved.  The  worst  personal  causes  of  ill-health  to  which  he  was  in 
former  times  exposed  have  been,  or  are  being,  removed.  The  soldiers  are 
allowed  and  encouraged  to  cultivate  gardens  and  to  work  at  trades.  The 
regulation  two  drams  of  alcoholic  spirits  have  been  reduced  to  one,  and 
that  one  dram  is  to  be  diluted  with  water.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to 
abolish  the  spirit  allowance  altogether,  and  substitute  malt-liquor  instead. 
But  the  main  cause  of  disease  in  India — want  of  drainage,  want  of  water- 
supply  for  stations  and  towns,  want  of  proper  barracks  and  hospitals — 
remains  still  to  a  large  extent  to  be  supplied.  In  1877,  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality for  the  whole  army  of  India  Avas  only  12-71  per  1,000 — a  result  more 
favourable  than  in  any  previous  year,  even  although  famine  prevailed  in 
a  great  part  of  the  country,  with  an  unusual  amount  of  disease  more  or 
less  consequent  on  it.  In  continuation  of  previous  statistics.  Dr.  Bryden 
reports  the  history  of  the  army  up  to  1876,  and  he  shows  that  whereas 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Indian  Army 
stated  in  1863,  that  the  death-rate  of  the  European  Army  in  India  ought 
eventually  to  fall  to  20  per  1,000,  the  average  rate  for  the  five  years,  1871 
to  1875,  was  actually  so  low  as  15-62.  During  1877  it  was  12-71,  and  in 
1876  it  was  15-32.  In  the  Army  of  Bengal  the  rate  was  lower  still, 
namely,  11-64  against  16-02  in  1876.  Among  the  troops  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  the  average  rates  for  three  quinquennial  periods  were  as 
follows :— From  1861  to  1865  it  was  29-30;  from  1866  to  1870  it  was 
27-48  ;  from  1871  to  1875  it  was  18-50.  On  the  other  hand  the  average 
rate  for  invaliding  during  five  years  (1866  to  1870)  was  49-66;  while  the 
rate  for  Bombay  (11-84)  exceeds  any  recorded  since  1868.    In  all  the 
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three  Presidencies  the  same  diseases  are  the  ten  chief  forms  of  sickness, 
with  slight  variation  in  the  order  in  which  they  come.  Stated  in  the 
order  of  frequency  they  are  especially — (1.)  For  Bengal  : — Malarial 
fever,  venereal  diseases,  loounds  and  accidents,  abscess  and  idcer,  respiratm-y 
diseases,  rheimatism,  diarrhoea,  hejxditis,  dysentery,  eye-diseases;  (2.)  For 
Madras: — Venereal  diseases,  malarial  fevers,  abscess  and  ulcer,  loounds  and 
accidents,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  hepatitis,  respiratory  diseases,  rheumatism,  eye 
dikases ;  (3.)  For  Bombay  : — It  is  the  same  as  for  Bengal,  except  that 
diarrhoea  comes  before  rheumatism. 

The  principal  causes  of  death  in  each  Presidency  are  as  follow: — (1.) 
Bengal — Enteric  fever,  hepatitis,  injuries,  apoplexy,  heart  disease,  pihthisis 
pulmonalis,  malarial  fevers,  respiratoi'y  diseases,  dysentery,  suicidal  deaths  ;  (2.) 
Madras — Hepatitis,  dysentery,  enteric  fever,  cholera,  injuries,  heart  diseases, 
apoplexy ,  phthisis  pulmonalis,  suicided  deaths,  malarial  fevers  ;  and,  (3.)  Bombay 
— Injuries,  apoplexy,  enteric  fevers,  cholera,  hepatitis,  suicidal  deaths,  phthisis 
'pulmonalis,  heart  diseases,  respiratory  diseases,  dysentery. 

As  a  whole  the  results  of  the  statistics  of  sickness  and  mortality  among 
European  troops  in  India  during  1877  are  most  satisfactory  and  encourag- 
ing, especially  as  representing  the  culminption  of  what  is  for  the  most  part 
a  gradual  and  steady  improvement.  Eeduced  sickness  and  mortality 
among  women  and  children  is  also  shown,  so  that  ample  evidence  is 
afforded  that  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  since  the  Eeport  of  the 
Royal  Commission  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  British  soldier 
in  India  have  been  attended  with  great  success ;  and  the  results  afford 
good  ground  for  believing  that  when  the  many  other  improvements  which 
are  still  required  shall  have  been  carried  out,  the  sickness  and  mortality 
will  be  still  further  reduced  (Report  on  Sanitary  Measures  in  India  in 
1877-1878-1879,  Vol.  XL). 

The  maximum  intensity  of  dysentery,  yellow  fever,  diarrhoea,  malarial 
.  fevers,  and  affections  of  the  liver,  is  observed  in  those  countries  which  are 
situated  under  the  line  of  greatest  annual  mean  temperature — namely, 
82°  Fahr.,  which  is  the  assumed  equator  of  heat  of  the  globe.  This  line 
of  greatest  heat  also  intersects  the  region  of  the  earth  where  the  greatest 
amount  of  water  is  deposited.  Northward  to  23°  of  north  latitude,  53 
per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  are  attributable  to  these  diseases.  During  the 
six  years,  1871  to  1876,  hepatitis  and  dysentery  have  caused  24  per  cent,  of 
the  total  mortality  in  Bengal,  20  per  cent,  in  Bombay,  and  40  per  cent,  in 
Madras.  In  latitude  35°  north,  where  the  greatest  annual  temperature 
is  only  77°  Fahr.,  and  just  v,fhere  the  zone  of  the  tropical  disease-realm 
merges  into  that  of  the  temperate  realm  of  disease,  these  diseases  cause 
about  14  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mortality.  To  the  southward,  again,  in 
the  same  latitude — namely,  35°,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — these  diseases 
yield  a  loss  of  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  deaths. 

II.  The  next  well-marked  realm  is  that  in  which  varied  forms  of 
continued  febrile  disease  take  the  place  of  the  malarious  or  paludal  fever  of 
the  torrid  zone.  The  region  where  diseases  of  this  type  prevail  embraces 
realms  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  equatorial  regions,  which  may  be  gene- 
rally described  as  in  the  north  and  south  temperate  zones.  The  southern 
boundary  of  the  northern  realm  corresponds  to  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  tropical  disease-realm,  as  already  indicated  by  the  isothermal  line 
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of  77°.  In  a  northern  direction  it  extends  to  latitude  60°  north,  and 
includes  the  British  Isles,  Norway,  and  Sweden;  while  in  America  its 
northern  limit  includes  part  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland.  Its 
boundary  line  to  the  north  passes  from  60°  north  latitude  in  a  south- 
eastern direction  on  both  continents,  till  it  gradually  declines  towards  the 
borders  of  Asiatic  Russia  in  the  Old  World,  and  to  the  district  between 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  New,  and  corre- 
sponds nearly  with  the  annual  isotherm  of  41°.  In  the  southern  hemisphere 
it  embraces  the  southern  two-thirds  of  South  America,  the  district  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  southern  half  of  Australia.  It  embraces  the 
most  healthy  regions  of  the  world,  in  which  the  prevailing  causes  of  ill- 
health  are  mostly  due  to  the  condensation  of  people  in  towns,  and  the 
insalubrious  and  depressing  conditions  which  necessarily  arise  from  that 
cause.  Emanations  from  nuisances  tend  to  accumulate  where  mechanical 
and  chemical  arrangements  of  a  sanitary  kind  do  not  remove  the  concen- 
trated impurities.  But  where  proper  sanitary  measures  exist  for  the 
supply  of  pure  water  and  free  air,  the  artificial  disadvantages  inseparable 
from  town-life  may  be  greatly  modified  in  their  influences,  so  much  so, 
that  in  our  country  (the  least  unhealthy  of  all)  the  mortality  may  range 
from  r7  to  3-6  per  cent,  annually  {Reg.-Gen.  Bep.  for  1853,  j).  15). 
Nearly  every  type  of  disease  has  a  representative  in  this  realm;  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  general  and  mixed  diseases  are  the  classes  which 
furnish  the  greatest  mortality.  Typhus  and  typhoid  fever  prevail  between 
the  parallels  of  44°  and  60°  in  Western  Europe;  yellow  fever  has  prevailed 
on  the  southern  shores  of  Spain,  the  north-west  coast  of  France,  and 
Northern  Italy ;  intermittent  fever  in  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Central 
Italy,  and  generally  where  marshy  undrained  lands  exist.  Small-pox 
especially  prevails  where  vaccination  has  not  checked  its  ravages ;  leprosy 
and  elephantiasis  prevail  in  Scandinavia;  piellagra  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain ;  plica  polonica  in  Poland  and  Tartary ;  and  consumption  and 
rheumatism  everywhere.  While,  therefore,  this  temperate  zone  embraces, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  extremes  of  temperature  of  the  torrid  and  the  frigid 
zones  in  the  seasons  of  summer  and  winter,  it  is  observed  to  have  repre- 
sentatives of  the  types  of  disease  which  prevail  in  both  these  realms ;  and 
according  as  we  approach  its  northern  or  its  southern  limits  we  find  that 
the  characters  of  disease  become  so  modified,  and  their  types  are  found  so 
to  mingle  together  on  the  confines  of  these  disease-realms,  that  the  continued 
type  of  febrile  diseases  peculiar  to  the  temperate  zones  tend,  as  we  approach 
the  tropics,  to  merge  into  and  to  participate  in  those  irregular  inter- 
mittent characters  which  are  peculiar  to  the  type  of  the  tropical  malarious 
districts.  It  is  only  to  a  limited  extent,  however,  that  such  modifications 
are  found  to  occur ;  and  there  are  some  diseases  which  rarely  tend  to  pass 
their  geographical  boundaries,  unless  especially  favoured  by  tropical  identity 
of  climate  on  the  one  hand,  or  temperate  identity  on  the  other.  Under 
the  former  circumstance  yellow  fever  has  been  met  with  at  Gibraltar,  Cadiz, 
Lisbon,  St.  Nazaire,  and  even  so  far  north  as  Plymouth  Sound,  Swansea, 
and  Southampton;  and  it  has  also  extended  in  America  southwards 
beyond  its  usual  limits ;  but  so  soon  as  the  temperature  falls  below  55 
Fahr.,  the  importation  of  yellow  fever  into  this  zone,  and  its  propagation 
or  persistent  existence  in  it  becomes  impossible.    Diarrhoea,  also,  and 
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dysentery  are  apt  to  prevail  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months; 
while  under  bad  diet,  defective  ventilation,  and  generally  imperfect 
sanitary  measures,  contagious  typhus  fever  is  apt  to  be  propagated  in 
crowded  localities  of  towns,  and  in  huts,  hospitals,  and  barracks.  Typhus 
and  typhoid  fevers  seem  to  have  their  special  habitation  in  this  zone, 
especially  between  30°  and  40°  of  north  latitude,  and  likewise  the  true 
glandular  plague.  They  may  be  occasionally  propagated  beyond  these 
limits  by  their  specific  poisons  by  human  intercourse.  The  zone,  therefore, 
which  we  inhabit,  while  it  may  be  said  to  exhibit  the  greatest  variety  of 
disease-processes  and  types  of  disease,  may,  nevertheless,  be  considered  a 
highly  favoured  district  of  the  globe,  inasmuch  as  the  development  and 
progress  of  disease  and  of  epidemics  are  much  more  manageable,  less 
intense,  and  on  the  whole  less  fatal  than  similar  types  of  disease  in  the 
tropical  realm,  or  even  than  they  were  centuries  ago.  Under  proper 
sanitary  regulations  typhus  fever  and  many  other  diseases  in  this  country 
are  greatly  under  control.  Cholera  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  scourge 
which  occasionally,  as  an  epidemic,  becomes  rapidly  destructive  to  life. 
But,  by  scientifically  directed  sanitary  measures,  and  the  increasing 
experience  of  an  enlightened  age,  the  spread  of  the  plague  in  this  country 
has  ceased.  In  this  realm  "  history  records  the  existence  of  diseases  of 
former  days  now  happily  imknown ;  Avhile  on  the  other  hand,  scourges 
unknown  to  ancient  times  devastate  modern  populations"  (Pliny, 
Sydenham,  Boudin).  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Oriental  plague, 
"  like  the  destroying  angel,  spread  its  wings  on  the  blast,"  and  added  to 
the  miseries  of  that  stormy  and  bloody  time.  Our  physician-poet  tells  us 
that  when  the  fate  of  England  was  about  to  be  decided  on  "  Bosworth's 
purple  field,"  that  plague,  of  most  gigantic  arm, 

"  Eushed  as  a  storm  o'er  half  the  astonished  isle, 
And  strewed  with  sudden  carcases  the  land." 

Then,  as  now,  our  standing  armies  and  bodies  of  men  congregated 
together  especially  suffered  from  the  pestilential  disease.  It  so  thinned 
the  ranks  of  Henry's  victorious  army,  that  few  were  left  to  see  the 
conqueror  crowned  with  Richard's  diadem.  Asiatic  cholera  may  now  be 
said  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Oriental  plague,  and  it  is  often  no  less 
destructive  and  important  in  its  results — sternly  demonstrating  "  how  one 
dread  year  performs  the  work  of  ages,  when  the  pestilence  mocks  in  his 
fury  the  slow  hand  of  time." 

III.  To  the  northward  of  this  temperate  zone,  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, there  is  another  disease-realm,  where  catarrhal  affections,  influenza, 
scurvy,  erysipelas,  diseases  of  the  shin  and  digestive  m'gans,  and  various 
constitutional  affections  more  especially  prevail,  to  the  exclusion  of 
malarious  febrile  diseases,  except  on  rare  occasions  in  summer,  and  when 
cholera  and  dysentery  may  prevail.  This  disease-realm,  in  the  polar 
isothermal  zone,  rejoices  in  a  climate  directly  opposite  to  that  of  the 
tropical  zone.  Its  southern  limits  are  the  northern  boundaries  of  the 
previously  defined  region — namely,  the  isothermal  line  of  41°  Fahr.,  or 
2°  or  3°  of  Eeaumur.  Commencing  on  the  western  coasts  of  North 
America  above  Sitka,  it  extends  southward  across  the  district  of  the 
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Canadian  lakes,  sinking  south  and  east  into  Canada  and  Newfoundland 
to  Boston  and  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  Thence  it  continues  north- 
west nearly  on  41°  Fahr.  annual  temperature,  when  it  crosses  to  Europe, 
and  ascends  till  near  the  borders  of  Iceland,  whence  it  sinks  towards 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and,  running  above  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
crosses  to  Siberia.  Iceland  being  the  best-known  locality  of  this  district, 
Mr.  Johnston  takes  its  peculiar  diseases  as  the  representatives  of  this 
realm.  Every  year,  in  spring  or  in  early  summer,  it  is  visited  by  catarrh  ; 
and  at  short  intervals  it  is  visited  by  catarrhal  fever — a  true  influenza, 
which  has  usually  a  great  effect  on  the  mortality.  The  majority  of 
Icelanders  are  said  to  die  before  the  age  of  fifty,  from  asthmatic  or 
catarrhal  affections,  which  are  also  prevalent  in  Greenland  and  Labrador. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PLACES  KNOWN  AS  MALARIOUS,  AND  NATURE  OF  MALARIA. 

Geographical  facts,  collected  by  medical  writers  from  Hippocrates  down- 
wards, show  that  every  country  is  unhealthy  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  marsh,  or  of  undrained  alluvial  soil,  it  contains,  the  inhabitants  of  such 
districts  dying  often  in  the  ratio  of  1  in  20,  instead  of  in  the  average 
mortality  in  healthy  countries;  and  the  connection  of  a  peculiar  and 
specific  class  of  disease — represented  by  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers — 
with  such  marshy  districts  is  an  established  and  generally  recognised  fact. 
Ancient  Rome  was  once  the  seat  of  so  many  fatal  epidemics  that  the 
Romans  erected  a  temple  to  the  goddess  Febris.  These  epidemics  were 
known  to  arise  from  the  great  masses  of  water  poured  down  from  the 
Palatine,  Aventine,  and  Tarpeian  hills  becoming  stagnant  in  the  plains 
below,  and  converting  them  into  swamps  and  marshes.  The  elder 
Tarquin  ordered  them  to  be  drained,  and  led  their  waters  by  means  of 
sewers  to  the  Tiber.  These  subterraneous  conduits  ramified  in  every 
direction  under  the  city,  and  Avere  of  such  considerable  height  and 
breadth  that  Pliny  terms  them  "  operum  oranmm  dictu  maximum  siiffossis 
montihus  aiquc  urbe  pensili  suUerque  navigata."  This  system  of  drainage, 
which  was  continued  as  late  as  the  Caesars,  rendered  Rome  proportionably 
healthy.  On  the  invasion  of  the  Goths,  however,  the  public  buildings 
were  destroyed,  the  embankments  of  the  Tiber  broken  down,  the 
aqueducts  laid  in  ruins,  the  sewers  obstructed  and  filled  up;  and 
the  whole  country  being  now  again  overflowed,  Rome  has  once  more 
become  the  seat  of  an  almost  annual  paludal  fever,  as  in  the  times 
of  her  earliest  foundation.  The  insalubrity  of  the  Pontine  marshes, 
past  or  present,  is  notorious.  Three  hundred  years,  however,  before 
the  Christian  era,  Appius  Claudius  drained  them,  by  making  canals, 
building  bridges,  and  by  constructing  that  magnificent  road,  portions  of 
which  still  remain,  and  still  bear  his  name.  On  the  invasion  of  Italy  by 
Theodoric,  Caecilius  Decius  gave  a  free  course  to  the  waters  in  the  neigh- 
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tourhood  of  Eome,  and  the  re-establishment  of  these  immense  marshes 
was  one  of  the  many  disasters  which  resulted  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Goths  on  Italy.  Their  present  state  is  such  that  the  Tuscan  portion  of 
Maremme,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  that  district,  may  be  said  in  summer 
to  be  absolutely  depopulated,  not  a  house  retaining  an  inhabitant,  except 
the  guard-houses,  with  a  few  soldiers  and  custom-house  ofScersj  and 
these  are  relieved  twice  or  thrice  during  the  summer,  with  the  Maremmo 
fever  almost  invariably  U2)on  them. 

Many  districts  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  Pennsylvania,  ssd 
Continental  Europe,  are  known  to  be  active  in  the  evolution  of  malarious 
mjluences.  Such  places  are  generally  the  deltas,  marshy  banks,  an  i  t 
embouchures  of  rivers,  in  the  plains  extending  from  the  bases  of  mountain 
ranges;  partially  inundated  and  irrigated  lands,  or  such  as  are  traversed 
by  percolating  streams  or  canals  in  wooded  districts,  termed  jungles  ;  the 
seaboard,  especially  where  there  is  jungle  or  salt  marsh;  and  in  the  Bengal 
district  the  stations  of  Calcutta,  Chinsurah,  and  Berhampore  are  highly 
malarious  (Martin).  The  woods  and  marshes  of  the  Sunderbunds, 
covering  a  superficies  of  more  than  20,000  miles,  and  extending  180  miles 
south  and  east  of  Calcutta,  composed  of  marshy  land  covered  with  forest 
and  underwood,  together  with  the  numerous  embouchures  of  the  Ganges, 
are  well-known  unhealthy  districts.  The  partially  dried-up  marshes  ami 
beds  of  rivers  have  too  often  been  fatal  to  our  armies  when  imprudently 
and  ignorantly  encamped  in  their  vicinity.  In  1810  the  plains  of  Spain, 
along  the  course  of  the  Gaudiano,  with  its  "lines  of  detached  pools"  and 
its  ravines  always  "  half-dried,"  could  tell  of  a  fever-stricken  army.  The 
pages  of  history  remind  us  how  our  British  soldiers  perished  on  tlie 
low,  dry-looking,  sandy  plains  of  Walcheren  and  of  Eosendaal  in  1794 
and  1809-10.  Our  last  war  with  Eussia,  during  the  campaign  in  Bulgaria, 
and  especially  at  Varna  in  1854,  furnishes  a  no  less  melancholy  record  of 
the  sufferings  of  British  troops,  and  the  persi^^tent  pernicious  influence  of 
a  residence  in  malarious  districts  {Medico-Chir.  Trans.,  Vol.  XL.) 

In  China  we  know  of  the  miasmatic  nature  of  the  deltas  of  the  Blue 
and  the  Yellow  Elvers.  In'  Africa  we  know  of  the  Zais,  the  Orange, 
and  the  Zambesa  as  unhealthy  rivers.  In  America  the  Amazon,  th'> 
Orinoco,  and  the  Eio-del-Norte  are  similarly  deleterious.  In  England 
we  have  the  fens  of  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire  still  a  source  of  malarial 
disease.  In  short,  there  is  hardly  a  country  which  has  not  its  marshy  lauds, 
so  that  abundance  of  work  exists  for  health  officers  and  chief  commissioners 
of  sev^ers  to  direct  for  good,  where  such  "heads"  of  "bodies"  exist;  and 
the  extent  of  disease  proceeding  from  marshes  has  been  shown  in  man,y 
places  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece  to  be  so  great  as  to  occasion  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  average  mortality  (See  Vol.  I.,  under  "Ague"  and 
"Eemittent  Fever  "). 

Experiments  have  recently  (1879)  been  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Eomo 
(Agro-Eomano)  by  Professor  Klebs  and  Signer  Thommasi-Crudeli  as  to 
the  etiology  and  nature  of  malaria.  They  were  conducted  in  the  follow- 
ing way: — (1.)  The  efficiency  of  various  sorts  of  soils,  of  the  air,  and  of 
the  water  in  regions  where  malaria  exists  was  first  tested.  (2.)  The  solid 
and  liquid  parts  of  these  substances  were  separated,  and  examined  after 
■three  different  methods: — (a.)  Starting  from  the  supposition  that  organisms 
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rei)reseiit  the  germ  of  the  disease,  it  appeared  feasible  to  promote  the 
development  of  these  germs  in  certain  substances  which  contain  them  in 
great  abundance,  by  exposing  the  substances  to  such  conditions  as  have 
been  found  to  be  most  favourable  to  their  development  (a  high  tempera- 
ture, 86°  to  104°  Cent.,  106-8°  to  219-2°  Falir.;  moisture  of  the  profound 
layer  of  the  soil ;  rapid  evaporation  on  the  surface),  (h.)  After  the  sub- 
stances had  been  thus  prepared,  minute  particles  were  placed  in  diiferent 
fluids  and  cultivated.  This  process  was  repeated  successively,  with  the 
object  of  ascertaining  whether  the  particles  had  retained  the  virulence  of 
the  primary  substance.  If  so,  it  is  clear  that  only  those  particles  of  the 
substance  which  are  capable  of  development  can  be  regarded  as  the  germs 
of  the  disease,  because  few,  if  any,  of  the  particles  that  are  not  capable  of 
reproduction  can  have  survived  the  successive  cultivations,  (c.)  In  every 
case  the  liquid  was  separated  from  the  fine  microscopic  particles  by  filtra- 
tion through  plaster  and  other  materials.  The  virulence  of  the  residuum 
and  of  the  filtrate  was  tested  separately,  by  injecting  each  under  the  skin 
of  rabbits,  with  the  following  results  : — r(l.)  The  malaria  poison  is  con- 
tained in  great  quantity  in  the  soil  of  malaria  countries  at  seasons  of  the 
year  when  no  cases  of  fever  have  occurred.  (2.)  At  such  times  it  can  be 
obtained  in  favourably  situated  localities  from  the  lower  strata  of  air,  which 
are  immediately  above  the  soil.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  ventilator, 
which  throws  about  300  litres  of  air,  with  great  force  and  rapidity,  against  ' 
a  sheet  of  glass  covered  with  glue,  to  Avhich  the  particles  contained  in  the 
air  adhere.  (3.)  Water  which  stagnates  in  malaria  countries  does  not  i 
appear  to  contain  the  poison,  even  if  it  should  be  rich  in  lower  organisms. 
The  experiments  show  that  much  water  prevents  the  development  of  the 
malarial  poison,  and  renders  the  germs  harmless  which  may  already  exist. 
The  experiments  on  animals  gave  the  following  results : — (a.)  By  inocu- 
lating rabbits  with  liquids  obtained  directly  from  the  soil,  or  prepared  from  the 
cultivated  germs,  fever  was  produced  which  had  a  typical  course.  The 
intervals  between  the  attacks  lasted  in  some  cases  as  long  as  sixty  hours. 
The  temperature  rose  during  the  attacks  sometimes  as  high  as  107°. 
(b.)  If  the  filtrates  of  the  liqiiids  were  used,  the  changes  of  temperature  were 
less  considerable,  even  if  five  times  the  original  quantity  was  used.  The 
fever  was  either  of  an  intermittent  type,  or  the  temperature  only  rose 
once,  immediately  after  the  injection.  The  same  results  could  be  obtained 
by  filtering  the  substances  through  a  double  paper  filter.  This  proves  (the 
experimenters  hold)  that  the  active  organisms  which  convey  the  malaria 
poison  can  be  more  easily  separated  from  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained, than  is  the  case  in  many  other  infectious  processes,  such  as  anthrax, 
septicaemia,  pijwmia.  (c.)  Some  of  the  animals  which  had  not  been  inocu- 
lated with  the  malarial  fluids,  but  had  accidentally  been  wounded,  and 
bad  septicamia,  exhibited  very  diff"erent  curves  of  temperature.  In  some 
cases  there  was  a  continuous  rise  of  temperature ;  in  other  cases  the  fever 
assumed  an  irregular  character,  (c/.)  All  the  animals  aftected  with  malaria 
liquid  exhibited  considerable  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  In  normal 
animals,  killed  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  size  of  healthy  with 
diseased  spleens,  it  measured  4  centimetres  long  by  0-8  centimetre 
broad,  by  0-3  centimetre  thick.  In  an  animal  which  died  in  thirty-six 
hours  after  two  injections,  the  spleen  nieasurcd  8-3  centimetres  long,  2-3 
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centimetres  broad,  and  0*9  centimetre  thick,  so  that  the  organ  had 
increased  by  nine  or  ten  times  its  normal  size  in  thirty-six  hours,  (e.)  A 
large  number  of  these  spleens  (especially  in  the  graver  cases)  contained  a 
black  pigment,  like  that  found  in  individuals  suffering  from  malaria.  (/.) 
The  organisms  which  the  experimenters  considered  to  be  the  real  cause  of 
malaria,  as  they  were  found  not  only  in  the  virulent  substances  which 
were  obtained  from  the  soil  and  the  water,  but  also  by  cultivation,  and  in 
the  bodies  of  the  sick  animals,  belong  to  the  genus  harillus  (see  p.  152,  Vol. 
I.)  They  exist  in  the  soil  of  malarious  countries  in  the  form  of  numerous 
shining  ovoid  spores,  which  are  in  perpetual  motion.  These  spores  develop 
to  long  threads,  both  in  the  animal  body  and  in  the  cultivation  apparatus. 
The  threads  are  homogeneous  at  first,  but  later  on  they  divide  into  several 
sections,  and  new  threads  are  formed  from  each  of  them.  The  experi- 
menters consider  them  to  be  a  special  form  of  bacillus,  and  propose  to  call 
it  the  Bacillus  malaria',  as  they  have  been  found  in  the  bodies  of  infected 
animals.  [g.)  It  belongs  to  the  class  a;robii  (Pasteur) — i.e.,  it  must 
inhale  oxygen  in  order  to  live  and  develop.  It  can  only  exist  in  liquids 
which  are  rich  in  nitrogen  (e.g.,  solutions  of  glutine,  albumen,  lime, 
and  other  liquids  of  the  body,  but  not  in  water).  The  most  favourable 
soil  for  their  development  in  the  animal  body  seems  to  be  the  spleen 
and  marrow  of  the  bones  (see  p.  368,  Vol.  I.;  London  Med.  Record,  Vol. 
VII.,  1879,  p.  395  :  also  No.  28  of  the         Wien.  Med.  Zeit,  1879). 


CHAPTEE  III. 

ENTERIC  FEVER  AND  OTHER  FEVTERS  IN  INDIA, 

1.  Enteric  Fever. — This  subject  has  attracted  much  attention  of  late, 
-but  not  more  than  its  importance  demands.  By  some  enteric  (i.e.,  typhoid; 
fever  in  India  has  been  regarded  as  the  one  disease  of  all  others  from 
which  our  young  soldiers  die  in  that  country  (Bryden).  By  others  the 
existence  of  enteric  fever  in  India  is  altogether  denied.  Such  extreme 
views  can  only  arise  from  one  of  two  causes — either,  (1.)  The  profession 
are  not  agreed  as  to  what  enteric  fever  is.  But  this  can  hardly  be  the  case 
after  the  exhaustive  expositions  and  practical  teachings  on  the  subject 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  more  especially  since  the 
elaborate  researches  of  Drs.  A.  P.  Stewart,  Sir  William  Jenner,  and  Mur- 
chison,  in  this  country,  since  1848  (see  p.  583,  Vol.  I.)  Or,  (2.)  That  suffi- 
cient opportunities  are  not  afforded  to  our  students  of  medicine  for  learning 
to  distinguish  enteric  fever  from  other  diseases,  and  of  seeing  and  recog- 
nising the  anatomical  signs,  after  death,  of  its  having  existed  during  life. 
But  this  can  hardly  be  the  cause,  for  now  much  better  knowledge  is 
acquired,  more  extensive  opportunities  are  afforded  for  acquiring  special 
knowledge,  and  much  better  diagnoses  are  made  in  this  direction  than 
were  wont  to  be. 

(a.)  History, — Evidence  of  the  existence  of  enteric  fever  in  India  goes  as 
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far  back  as  the  experience  of  Clark,  Annesley,  and  Twining.  In  their 
classic  works  they  hitve  pointed  out  that  a  fever  often  prevailed  in  Bengal 
which  proved  fatal  under  typhoid  symptoms,  and  in  which  the  small  intes- 
tines were  found  ulcerated  after  death.  Similar  observations  were  made  in 
Madras  by  Mouat  and  Shanks.  But  to  Surgeon-Major  Scriven,  of  the  Bengal 
Medical  Service  (now — 1880 — Civil  Surgeon  of  Lahore),  belongs  exclu- 
sively the  distinguished  honour  of  identifying  enteric  fever  in  its  home  in 
our  Eastern  Empire  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Gerhard,  Stewart,  and 
Jenner  (see  Ewart,  in  Trans.  Epidem.  Soc,  London,  Feb.  4,  1880).  The 
prevailing  opinions  had  erroneously  excluded  the  affection  entirely  from 
India  and  the  tropics ;  and  even  up  to  1856  one  of  the  greatest  authorities 
on  diseases  in  India,  Dr.  Charles  Morehead,  writes  that  typhus,  typhoid, 
and  relapsing  fevers,  are  unknown  in  India  {Researches  on  Diseases  of  India, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  307).  In  1861,  when  he  again  published  his  work,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  modify  his  opinion;  for  cases  had  come  under  his  notice  of 
undoubted  enteric  fever,  confirmed  by  reports  of  cases  by  Drs.  Joseph 
Ewart,  Goodeve,  and  Surgeon-Major  Scriven  {Ind.  Annals  of  Med.  Science, 
Vol.  IV.,  pp.  65,  511  ;  also  No.  XL,  p.  141).  Scriven  had  learned  the 
error  of  the  prevailing  opini<ons  from  a  post-mortem  examination  he  made  at 
Meerut,  in  November,  1851,  in  which  the  ulceration  in  Peyer's  patches 
and  other  appeai'ances  characteristic  of  enteric  (typhoid)  fever,  were 
unmistakably  demonstrated ;  and  the  life-history  of  the  case  in  its  previous 
symptoms  agreed  fully  with  the  view  entertained  of  its  true  nature  {Indian 
Annals  of  Med.  Science,  No.  8,  p.  512,  1857).  In  the  Med.  Times  and  Gazette 
(January  28,  1854,  p.  70),  he  published  notes  of  three  cases  he  met  with 
in  Burmah.  At  the  European  General  Hospital  at  Calcutta,  he  sub- 
sequently saw  one  or  two  doubtful  cases  which  recovered,  and  three  other 
cases  regarding  the  nature  of  which  there  never  was  any  doubt,  and  in 
which  the  diagnosis  was  satisfactorily  confirmed  by  the  revelations  of  the 
autopsies  {Indian  Annals,  No.  8,  p.  521,  et  seq).  Thus,  from  1854  to 
1857  he  continued  to  record  cases  (I  c.  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  65  and  511,  No.  11, 
p.  141).  In  1855,  Deputy  Surgeon-General  Dr.  Joseph  Ewart  (late 
Bengal  Medical  Service)  detected  the  presence  of  enteric  fever  among  the 
native  prisoners  in  the  Ajmecr  Jail,  Rajputana.  He  recorded  and  pub- 
lished in  the  seventh  number  of  the  Indian  Annals,  an  epitome  of  the 
symptoms  of  three  well-marked  cases  during  life,  and  of  the  post-mortem 
appearances  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum.  When  subsequently  attached 
to  the  Megwar  Bheel  Corps,  Kherwarrah,  Rajputana,  1857  to  1859,  he 
recorded  several  well-marked  cases  among  the  Bheels  of  the  regiment  and  the 
aborigines  of  the  district.  Enteric  fever  then  prevailed  in  the  regiment 
and  the  surrounding  villages,  more  especially  in  the  autumn  and  early 
months  of  the  winter  season,  when  the  worst  forms  of  malarious  fever 
abounded.  Dr.  Ewart's  varied  experiences  then  induced  him  to  inquire, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Indian  Lancet,  whether  many  of  the  so-called 
malarious  remittents  met  with  in  hot  countries  were  not  in  reality  either 
typhus,  typhoid,  or  relapsing  fevers,  modified  and  often  materially  aggra- 
vated by  the  presence  of  malaria  in  the  system. 

Drs.  Goodeve,  Barclay,  and  W.  C.  Maclean  recorded  cases  of  enteric  fever 
in  Madras  in  1859  and  1860.  Surgeon  Hanbury,  of  the  33rd  Regiment, 
at  Dessa,  recorded  cases  of  enteric  fever  in  the  autumn  months  of  1859 
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(Army  Medical  Department  Blue-Book,  1861,  p.  335).  The  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  cases  he  dissected  struck  him  most  as  being  different  from 
anything  he  had  before  seen  in  India.  The  clinical  character  of  the  cases 
are  fully  given,  and  the  etiological  relations  of  the  epidemic  are  considered 
and  described.  The  fad  of  the  occurrence  of  the  ei)idemic  during  the 
autumn  months  in  India,  suggested  at  first  that  the  cases  were  the  usual 
"  remittent "  fever  of  India  of  malarious  origin,  the  more  so  as  numerous 
cases  of  remittent  and  intermittent  fever  were  recorded  in  the  regiment  at 
that  time.  Such  concurrent  phenomena  must  often  happen  in  India. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  experience  of  fevers  in  India,  cases  of 
enteric  fever  have  been  confounded  with  remittent  fever,  especially  in  the 
adynamic  forms,  because  remittence  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  both 
fevers.  This  is  abundantly  testified  to  both  by  the  late  Dr.  Murchison, 
and  also  by  Professor  W.  C.  Maclean,  and  very  recently  by  Surgeons 
Hannah  and  O'Farrel  (63rd  Eegiment),  in  an  excellent  account  of  enteric 
fever  in  Bengal  (/izd  Med.  Garjeite,  1871).  Dr.  Joseph  Ewart  also  beare 
testimony  to  the  fact,  "  that  in  both  natives  and  Europeans,  who  have  been 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  malaria,  the  fluctuations  of  temperature  in 
enteric  fever  are  greater  than  in  those  who  have  never  been  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  two  poisons.  The  morning  remission  being  so  marked 
as  to  delude  the  observer  into  the  belief  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  mala- 
rious remittent  simply,  when  he  is  really  called  upon  to  encounter  enteric 
fever  modified  by  the  malarious  infection  of  the  system"  {Trans.  Epidem. 
Soc,  Feb.  4,  1880).  Drs.  Cornish,  Eanking,  and  Peet,  recorded  cases  of 
enteric  fever  in  1862.  There  are  also  cases  described  by  the  late  Dr. 
Charles  Murchison  at  Burmah.  He  had  extensive  experience  in  India 
and  in  this  country,  and  his  classic  work  on  continued  fevers  (now  in  the 
second  edition),  is  at  once  the  best  and  most  exhaustive  that  has  ever 
been  written  on  that  subject.  Enteric  fever  is  distinctly  described  at 
Bangalore  by  Dr.  W.  Sims  Murray  (66th  Regiment),  with  post-mortem 
evidence  of  its  characteristic  lesions,  and  a  statement  of  its  causes  {Army 
Medical  Department  Reports,  1863,  p.  516).  In  the  sixth  volume  of  these 
Reports,  that  for  1864,  p.  547,  Surgeon-Major  Ranking,  in  charge  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  at  Secunderabad,  describes  cases  of  enteric  fever  amongst 
the  men,  also  cases  of  enteric  fever  combined  with  dysentery.  The 
lesions  seen  after  death  were  characteristic  of  both  aff"ections ;  and  there 
was  during  life  the  characteristic  rash  of  enteric  fever.  Implication  of 
the  glands  of  the  lower  bowel  is  by  no  means  unusual  in  enteric  cases  in 
Europe,  and  examples  of  such  extensive  lesions  from  China  are  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Army  Medical  Department.  Dr.  Rankings  cases 
show  that  a  similar  extent  of  lesion  also  occurs  in  India.  The  ilio-colic 
valve  does  not  always  constitute  a  limiting  boundary  to  the  lesions,  either 
in  dysentery  or  in  enteric  fever.  In  scorbutic  dysentery  especially,  the 
lesion  extends  upwards  beyond  the  valve  into  the  ileum ;  and  in  enteric 
fever,  especially  in  the  tropics  (China  and  India),  implication  of  the 
solitary  glands  of  the  lower  bowel  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  severe 
cases.  Hence  the  etiological  relations  subsisting  between  enteric  fever  and 
dysentery  are  of  very  great  interest  and  importance,  and  they  are 
suggestively  referred  to  in  Dr.  Ranking's  excellent  report  of  his  cases  at 
Secunderabad  (1.  c,  Vol.  VI.,  1864,  p.  5).     I  have  had  sent  lately, 
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by  Dr.  John  E.  Purdon  (Army  Medical  Depcartment),  the  intestines  of 
three  soldiers  who  died  of  enteric  fever  at  Secunderabad  in  1878,  in  which 
this  implication  is  well  marked.  These  cases  he  attended  himself,  and 
verified  his  diagnosis  by  post-mortem  examination. 

It  is  also  irajDortant  to  notice  etiological  relations  subsisting  between 
malaria  (as  well  as  dysentery)  and  enteric  fc^•er.  The  late  Dr.  Hugh  D. 
Massy  describes  cases  of  enteric  fever  in  Ceylon,  on  a  table-land 
G,200  feet  above  the  sea-level,  amidst  the  mountains  of  the  central 
province,  encircled  by  still  higher  ranges  of  hills  (1.  c.  Vol.  VI.,  p.  496). 
In  1865  diarrho3a  and  dysentery  became  prevalent  there,  though  fevers 
hitherto  observed  had  been  malarious ;  but  Dr.  Massy  brings  evidence  to 
show  a  combination  in  the  same  patient  of  enteric  fever  Avith  malaria. 
He  recognises  the  two  morbid  states,  and  distinguishes  between  them. 
The  fever  was  characterised  by  the  usual  "  rose  si)ots  "  in  crops  ;  and  the 
first  access  of  the  fever  was  typically  periodic,  accompanying  the  increasing 
enteric  symptoms.  Sometimes,  also,  not  only  in  India,  but  in  this  country, 
the  characteristic  enteric  symptoms  are  so  obscure  (although  the  lesions 
may  exist  to  a  severe  degree  in  the  intestines)  that  the  case  is  overlooked, 
until  the  specific  lesions  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  become  a  source  of 
danger.  Some  of  these  cases  in  this  country  do  not  ever  take  to  bed, 
and  they  have  been  described  as  "  walking  cases  "  of  enteric  fever.  Dr. 
Ewart  in  his  jDractice  in  the  College  and  General  Hospital  of  Calcutta  has 
seen  the  disease  in  all  its  phases, — so  mild  that  persons  have  gone  about 
their  ordinary  business  during  the  greater  part  of  the  fever;  so  severe  as 
to  end  fatally  in  a  few  days,  either  singly  from  an  overpowering  dose  of 
the  poison,  or  when  complicated  with  serious  malarious  poisoning,  or  to 
terminate  rapidly  by  uncontrollable  haemorrhage  from  ulcerated  agminated 
glands,  or  by  perforation  of  the  gut  and  general  peritonitis. 

In  our  own  Registrar-Generars  reports  deaths  are  weekly  ascril^ed  to 
"  simple  continued  fever  " — a  disease  which  (as  the  late  Dr.  Murchison 
observed)  has  not  once  been  fatal  in  twenty-five  years  in  the  London 
Fever  Hospital.  Hence  the  official  nomenclature  may  in  some  measure 
be  responsible  for  cases  of  enteric  fever  not  being  entered  as  such,  but 
under  the  head  of  simple  continued  fever — a  name  which  may  become  a 
refuge  for  various  otherwise  undiagnosed  affections. 

Dr.  Ewart  records  that  ever  since  Scriven  directed  attention  to  the 
subject,  enteric  fever  has  been  recognised  as  a  constant  factor  in  the 
sickness  and  mortality  at  the  General  Hospital  at  Calcutta,  to  which  he 
was  attached  for  several  years,  where  he  watched  most  carefully  the 
course  and  conduct  of  the  disease,  and  where  fatal  cases  when  possible 
were  tested  by  post-mortem  examination.  In  Dr.  Scriven's  discovery  of 
tlie  disease  in  young  Europeans,  and  in  Dr.  Ewart's  recognition  of  enteric 
fever  amongst  the  natives  of  India,  and  in  the  cases  dissected  by  Dr. 
Hanbury  at  Dessa,  and  those  of  other  observers,  the  first  thing  that  seems 
to  have  attracted  attention  was  the  morbid  condition  of  the  agmimited  glands 
of  Peyer,  and  of  the  solitary  glands  at  the  lower  jmri  of  the  ileum.  The 
endemic  occurrence  of  enteric  fever  in  India  has  since  been  established 
and  acknowledged  by  many  others  besides  those  whose  papers  have  been 
referred  to ;  and  especially  by  Drs.  Norman  Chevers,  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer, 
Furnell,  Lyons,  ]\Ioffit,  O'Brien,  Cleghorn,  and  Green.    A  place  has  been 
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assigned  to  the  disease  in  the  statistical  returns  since  1871  ;  and  before 
1861  no  cases  of  fever  in  India  were  classed  as  enteric — a  fact  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  speculation  that  it  is  a  new  disease  in  India.  The  new 
classification  has  naturally  arisen  from  improved  diagnosis,  as  with  the 
increase  of  enteric  cases  those  of  continued  fever  (of  undefined  species)  have 
diminished  {Report  on  Sanitary  Measures  in  India,  187 7-8-9,  p.  34).  The  first 
appearance  of  enteric  fever  in  the  statistics  of  British  troops  serving  in  India, 
was  in  1861  ;  and  subsequently  there  has  been  a  continued  increase  of 
deaths  recorded  from  this  cause.  Of  late  years  the  proportionate  fever 
mortality  has  increased  nearly  a  fourth ;  and  the  proportion  of  fatal  cases 
entered  as  enteric  fever  to  all  other  fatal  fevers  has  quadrupled  {Beport  on 
Sanitary  Measures  in  India,  Vol.  XL,  p.  204). 

The  Indian  medical  papers  for  the  past  ten  years  have  been  coiistantly 
recording  authentic  cases  of  enteric  fever  by  many  of  the  most  able  and 
most  zealous  members  of  the  Indian  and  British  medical  services  practising 
in  India,  often  with  excellent  graphic  illustrations  of  the  range  of  tempera- 
ture curves,  which  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  record.  "  The  general 
result  is,  that  enteric  fever  now  figures  as  the  most  fatal  form  of  pyrexial 
disease  met  with  among  the  younger  European  soldiers  sojourning  in 
India  "  (Ewart).  Year  by  year  its  increasing  extensive  prevalence  has 
been  challenging  attention,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  greater  ability 
to  recognise  the  disease.  The  diagnosis  and  appreciation  of  the  patho- 
logical relations  of  enteric  fever  are  matters  of  education.  There  are 
diagnoses  which  are  superior,  and  there  are  others  which  are  inferior. 
But  more  mistakes  are  made,  and  more  cases  are  lost,  from  want  of 
examining  cases  completely  and  systematically,  than  from  not  knowing 
the  nature  of  the  case  when  the  examination  of  it  is  complete  (Sir 
William  Jenner).  The  opportunities  for  studying  enteric  fever  in  our 
town  and  county  provincial  hospitals  are  much  greater  than  formerly,because 
such  cases  are  now  taken  and  treated  (under  certain  precautions)  in  our 
general  hospitals,  when  before  it  was  not  considered  safe  for  othei*  jjatients 
that  enteric  fever  cases  should  be  mixed  with  them  in  the  same  ward. 
According  to  the  reCent  statistics  of  Dr.  Brydeu  for  three  years  ending  in 

*  The  idea  that  enteric  fever  is  a  disease  unknown  in  India  till  recent  years  is 
not  supported  by  evidence.  The  statistics  of  fevers  in  the  Bencral  Presidency  from 
1860  to  1877  show  that  during  the  eleven  years  1860  to  1870  the  total  annual 
mortality  under  this  head  varied  between  a  minimum  of  2-63  in  1867  and  a  maximum 
of  4-85  in  1860.  Speaking  roughly,  it  averaged  3-6  per  1,000.  Since  1871,  when 
enteric  fever  was  hrst  separated,  the  annual  mortality  from  all  fevers  has  never 
exceeded  3-96  per  1,000,  and  in  1877  it  stood  at  a  minimum  of  2-21.  During  these 
last  seven  years  it  has  averaged  2-9.  Not  only,  therefore,  has  there  been  no  increase 
in  the  total  mortality  from  fevers,  but  there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease.  But 
since  1871,  enteric  fever,  which  had  not  been  entered  before,  has  accounted  for  a  large 
and  increasing  proportion  of  the  fever  deaths,  and  for  the  last  few  years  it  has 
accounted  for  the  great  mass  of  them.  In  1874,  for  example,  it  accounted  for  i2  01  of 
a  total  fever  mortality  of  3-11  ;  in  1875  for  1-59  of  2  77  ;  in  1876  for  1-75  of  2-46  ;  and 
in  1877  for  1'55  of  2-21.  There  is  therefore  good  reason  to  suppose  that  many  cases 
of  enteric  fever  occurring  in  the  years  before  1871  v/ere  returned  as  "remittent"  or 
"  continued  fever."  Even  now,  with  all  the  attention  that  lias  been  brought  to  bear 
on  enteric  fever,  it  is  found  extremely  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  recognise  such 
cases  in  their  early  stage,  and  they  are  constantly  entered,  on  admission  into  hospital, 
as  cases  of  remittent  or  continued  fever.  In  all  the  fatal  cases  the  results  are  recorded 
as  verilied  on  post-mortem  examination  [Report  on  Sanitary  Measures  in  India,  1877-8- 
9,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  45). 
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1876,  there  were  no  fewer  than  368  deaths  from  enteric  fever  among  the 
European  troops  in  India,  which  represent  a  proportionally  large  number 
cf  recoveries.  Hence  these  fatal  cases  represent  a  significant  and  important 
amount  of  clinical  work  in  diagnosis  and  in  morbid  anatomy,  by  a  large 
number  of  medical  officers  scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  India, 
^vho  are,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  duty,  quite  as  competent  from  previous 
training,  education,  and  experience  gained  in  the  medical  schools  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  diagnose  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  as  to  distinguish 
any  other  grave  specific  disease  or  fever  included  in  our  nosology  (Dr. 
Joseph  Ewart,  1.  c.)  The  diagnosis  of  enteric  fever  in  India,  even  by 
those  who  have  recorded  cases  in  reply  to  official  circulars,  does  not 
involve  a  greater  margin  of  error  in  diagnosis  than  would  have  occurred 
if  a  similar  number  of  medical  practitioners  had  been  applied  to  by 
circulars  in  England  (Netten  Eadcliffe  in  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  June  26, 
1880). 

In  1877  the  European  army  throughout  India  furnished  233  cases  of 
enteric  fever  with  92  deaths — i.  e.,  39  per  cent,  were  fatal.  The  mortality 
under  this  head  (r60  per  1,000  of  the  strength  of  British  troops)  exhibits 
no  marked  variation  on  former  years.  Since  1871,  when  this  fever  was 
first  recorded  separately,  the  ratio  has  fluctuated  between  1"34  and  1'87. 
If  Bengal  be  taken  alone,  the  loss  equalled  1*55,  compared  Avith  a 
minimum  of  1*53  and  a  maximum  of  2-01  during  the  previous  six  years. 
In  Madras  the  mortality  was  2-00,  the  highest  yet  attained,  excepting 
2-34  in  1872.  The  death-rate  from  enteric  fever  in  Bombay,  during  1877, 
was  somewhat  lower  than  in  either  of  the  other  Presidencies;  it  equalled 
1-39.  During  previous  six  years  the  minimum  had  been  1-31  and  the 
maximum  2-22.  As  usual  the  disease  was  confined  to  no  particular  time 
and  to  no  particular  places.  The  admissions  for  the  most  part  took  place 
in  the  hot  weather  and  rains.  Cases  were  recorded  in  fifty-seven  diff'erent 
stations.  In  many  of  these  the  attacks  were  limited  to  one  or  two.  In 
Bengal  the  greatest  number  of  cases  at  any  one  place  was  1 7  at  the  hill 
station  of  Subathu  in  11  months,  with  a  mortality  of  five.  In  Madras 
Secunderabad  returns  33  and  Bangalore  15.  There  were  also  11  at 
the  hill  station  of  Wellington  {Army  Sanitary  Commission,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  44). 
TIic  following  abstract  is  intended  to  show  the  relative  monthly  number 
of  admissions  in  the  whole  British  Indian  army  from  enteric  fever,  as  com- 
pared with  those  from  all  other  fevers  (average  strength  57,260  in  1877): 


Enteric  Fever.  Other  Fevers. 


January, 

February', 

March,  . 

April,  . 

May, 

June,  . 

July,  . 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 


9  ...  1224 

14  ...  803 

7  ...  874 

17  ...  1221 
44  ...  2404 

18  ..  2289 
22  ..  2414 
24  ...  2708 
.SO  ...  1890 

19  ...  2398 
11  ...  2068 
18  ...  1866 


Total  Admissions   233      ...  22159 

Total  Deaths,  92      ...  32 
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Taking  for  granted  that  the  diagnoses  were  correct,  this  table  shows 
that  enteric  fever  did  not  follow  the  same  monthly  distribution  as  other 
fevers.  It  Avas  most  prevalent  during  the  hot  months,  while  the  other 
fevers  were  frequent  during  and  just  after  the  rains.  Again,  every  station 
of  British  troops  had  cases  of  "fevers"  during  the  year.  But  out  of  98 
stations  included  in  the  statistical  returns,  44  had  cases  of  enteric  fever; 
the  others  escaped.  The  following  stations  suffered  the  most  from  enteric 
fever,  namely: — Meerut,  Agra,  Meean  Meer,  Subathu,  Kurrachee,  and 
Ghizree,  Secunderabad,  Bangalore,  Wellington,  Belgaum.  These  nine 
stations,  with  less  than  one-fifth  part  of  the  strength  of  the  troops, 
furnished  about  one-half  of  the  whole  admissions  and  deaths  from  this 
disease  {Army  San.  Com.,  p.  97).  In  Bombay,  for  every  100  deaths 
enteric  fever  accounts  for  1 4 ;  in  Bengal,  for  13;  and  in  Madras,  for  1 0. 

In  1877,  British  troops  in  Madras  Presidency  (strength  11,016)  fur- 
nished 65  cases  of  enteric  fever  with  22  deaths.  Three  stations, — namely. 
Bangalore  (12  cases),  Secunderabad  (33),  and  Wellington  (11),  furnished 
in  all  56  cases  and  29  deaths,  out  of  a  total  of  65  cases  and  22  deaths. 
In  other  words,  22  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  strength  of  Madras  British 
troops  yielded  alone  86  per  cent,  of  the  total  enteric  fever  mortality. 
Why  should  the  fever  be  so  prevalent  and  so  much  more  fatal  at  these 
stations?  is  the  question  put  by  the  Sanitary  Connnission  {I.e.,  p.  176).  An 
abstract  of  the  annual  statistics  of  enteric  fever  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
from  the  date  of  the  first  recorded  case  in  1861  down  to  1876,  shows  that 
for  the  sixteen  years  ending  in  1876,  during  which  cases  had  been  entered 
on  the  medical  records  under  the  designation  of  "typhoid"  or  "enteric" 
fever,  there  had  been  443  such  cases  recorded,  of  Avhich  139  had  proved 
fatal,  and  the  diagnosis  of  each  of  these  139  cases  had  been  verified  by 
post-w.ortem  examination  {I.e.,  p.  205).  "  Of  what  disease  did  those  British 
soldiers  die"  if  they  did  not  die  of  enteric  fever  1  And  "the  question," 
Dr.  Bryden  says,  "  has  also  been  asked  bj''  military  men,  how  it  happens 
that  no  regiment  or  battery  escapes  enteric  fever  in  the  first  year, 
whatever  cantonment  in  India  may  be  selected  for  if?"  The  fact  implies 
that  the  existence  of  enteric  fever  has  been  recognised  all  over  India. 

One  cannot  help  observing,  after  reading  many  ofHcial  reports  regarding 
diseases  in  India,  that  opinions  are  still  in  many  quarters  divided,  crude, 
and  quite  unformed  as  regards  the  pathology  of  fever  and  of  fevers  in  the 
Tropics,  just  as  they  were  in  this  country  up  to  1846,  before  Sir  William 
Jenner's  analysis  of  cases  during  life  and  dissections  after  death,  gave  the 
data  for  distinguishing  enteric  from  typhus  fever  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  584). 
It  is  also  curious  to  note,  as  Dr.  Ewart  observes,  that  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  opposition  to  the  vieAvs  of  those  Avho  contend  for  the 
endemic  and  widely  scattered  existence  of  enteric  fever  in  India,  in  some 
measure  resemble  the  nature  and  character  of  the  opposition  Avhich  Stewart 
and  Jenner  encountered  in  this  country  when  they  succeeded  in  splitting 
up  common  continued  fever  into  three  distinct  and  well-defined  diseases. 
We  have  accounts  for  example,  (1.)  Of  typical  cases  of  enteric  fever  in 
India  as  we  see  them  in  this  country.  (2.)  Cases  of  enteric  fever,  as  in  the 
Madras  command,  have  been  considered  by  Surgeon-General  Gordon  to  be 
merely  "malarial"  or  climatorial  fever  of  the  continued  type,  Avith  intestinal 
complications,  the  post-mortem  lesions  in  which  are  said  to  be  the  same  as. 
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and  not  to  be  distinguishable  from,  those  of  enteric  fever.  (3.)  The  enteric 
fever  of  the  country  is  still  regarded  by  many  eminent  physicians  as 
common  continued  fever  ^vith  bowel  complaint,  just  as  it  is  by  some  in 
this  country  and  in  Germany.  (4.)  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  has  expressed  his 
conviction  that  there  is  a  form  of  "  fever "  in  tropical  climates,  which, 
as  regards  its  cause,  is  not  identical  with  the  enteric  fever  of  this 
country  (Brit.  Med.  Juiirn.,  June  26,  p.  937,  1880). 

Sortie  one  is  now  recpiired  to  arise  and  do  for  Indian  fevers  what  Sir  W. 
Jenner  did  for  the  fevers  of  this  country.  These  many  and  varied  views  held 
regarding  "fevers"  in  India,  remind  us  of  the  state  of  medical  opinion  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  before  the  pathology  of  enteric  fever,  and  the  difference 
existing  between  that  disease  and  the  other  continued  fevers  were  under- 
stood. Looking  at  the  subject  of  Indian  fevers  by  the  light  of  experience 
gained  in  the  study  of  continued  fevers  in  Great  Britain,  attempts  seem  to 
be  made  in  India  to  identify  fevers — (1.)  By  means  of  some  anatomical 
character ;  (2.)  by  means  of  clinical  symptoms ;  (3.)  by  an  appeal  to  con- 
siderations of  cause.  In  seeking  for  a  cause  enteric  fever  in  India  is  by 
some  classified  as  one  of  the  results  of  malaria,  and  so  dealt  with  by  pre- 
ventive measures  for  malarious  diseases.  But  considerations  of  cause  are  the 
most  questionable  means  of  identifying  diseases,  because  of  tlie  uncertainty 
as  to  causation.  Enteric  fever  in  this  country  is  as  yet  only  known  by  the 
totality  of  its  symptoms,  and  jwst-mortem  appearances,  and  other  patho- 
logical phenomena ;  and  from  such  knowledge  we  are  still  in  this  country 
proceeding  to  the  investigation  of  its  causes.  Clinically  the  disease  has 
long  been  known ;  but  we  liave  not  yet  become  fully  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  its  production  (Di-.  Buchanan,  Brit.  Med.  Jonrn.,  June  26, 
1880,  p.  973).  During  the  first  week  of  a  fever  in  this  country,  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  form  a  diagnosis  as  to  enteric  fever ;  for  it  begins  so ' 
insidiously,  that  its  commencement  in  numerous  cases  cannot  be  fixed. 
But  given  a  fever  witli  more  or  less  diarrhrea,  with  spleen  enlargement 
or  epistaxis,  witli  nocturnal  exacerbations  of  temperature  each  night 
becoming  more  and  more  severe,  with  special  characters  of  the  tem- 
perature curve,  with  successive  crops  of  rose  spots  on  the  skin,  and 
with  certain  anatomical  characters  in  the  fatal  cases,  we  know  that  such 
a  case  is  one  of  enteric  fever.  Even  if  there  be  no  spots,  or  if  those 
present  be  not  sufiiciently  characteristic,  the  diagnosis  of  enteric  fever 
may  yet  be  positive  in  cases  where  pyrexia  of  a  lemittent  type  has 
lasted  upwards  of  a  week,  and  is  associated  with  diarrhoea,  ochry 
stools,  tympanites,  and  abdominal  pain,  enlarged  spleen  oi-  epistaxis. 
But,  if  both  the  eruption  and  abdominal  symptoms  are  absent,  the 
diagnosis  of  enteric  fever  can  still  he  arrived  at  by  a  process  of  exclusion — 
after  carefully  comparing  the  .symptoms  with  those  of  other  diseases  with 
which  enteric  fever  is  most  apt  to  be  confounded ;  and  practically,  the  fol- 
lowing rule  will  l^e  found  to  hold  good  : — "  A  fever  which  in  this  country 
(aguish  districts  excepted)  persists  beyond  seven  days,  and  which  may  be 
unattended  with  cutaneous  eruption,  or  by  signs  of  local  disease  in  the 
head,  chest,  or  elsewhere,  is  in  all  probability  enteric  fever,  even  though 
there  be  no  .symptoms  of  intestinal  lesions.  Almost  the  only  source  of 
fallacy  is  latent  tuberculosis.  Tlie  disease  most  apt  to  be  confounded  witli 
enteric  fever  in  India  is  undoubtedly  remittent  fever,  seeing  that  they  may 
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both  prevail  together.  The  pyrexia  of  enteric  fever  is  essentially  remittent ; 
and  cases  are  recorded  by  Murchison,  Trousseau,  and  Bartlett  in  malarious 
countries  which  put  on  at  first  an  intermittent  type — in  fact,  all  the 
phenomena  of  ague.  Vomiting  and  diarrhoea  may  also  occur  in  both 
diseases;  while  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  cerebral  symptoms,  and  the 
typhoid  state  are  common  to  both.  The  eruption  is  perhaps  the  only 
distinctive  mark  to  be  relied  on ;  and  in  every  case  of  remittent  fever 
complicated  with  abdominal  symptoms  it  ought  to  be  carefully  looked  for. 
Europeans  in  India  (especially  in  illness)  are  liable  to  such  a  variety  of 
eruptions — marks  of  insect-bites  and  the  like — that  the  difiiculty  of 
diagnosis  in  India  is  thus  considerably  increased.  In  natives,  also,  the 
lenticular  rash  is  not  so  easily  made  out  as  in  Europeans ;  but  with  care 
it  can  be  distinguished  in  those  whose  shades  of  colour  verge  upon  brown 
rather  than  black.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  Europeans  the  rash  is  not 
observed ;  but  even  in  fatal  cases  of  this  kind  the  characteristic  and 
unmistakable  ulcerations  of  Peyer's  patches  are  nevertheless  found  after 
death  (Ewart). 

It  is  the  close  resemblance  of  enteric  fever  to  remittent  fever  which 
accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  fact,  that  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that 
enteric  fever  has  been  recognised  as  occurring  in  India ;  and  no  doubt  it 
has  existed  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  India  than  had  been  recognised  or 
shown  by  official  returns.  It  is  also  still  highly  probable  that  latent  or  less 
Avell-marked  cases  are  still  classified  under  other  heads.  A  remittent  fever 
may,  indeed,  be  so  severe  as  to  have  no  appreciable  remission ;  and  to 
distinguish  the  exacerbations  and  remissions  of  some  cases  from  the  well- 
known  periodicity  of  enteric  fever  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  But  then, 
in  addition  to  other  signs,  we  have  the  daily  observation  with  the  thermo- 
meter, which  shows  that  while  the  type  of  enteric  fever  is  no  doubt  essentially 
remittent,  what  is  known  as  the  curve  of  temperature  throughout  the  case 
is  really  characteristic.  "  Given  a  patient  who  comes  under  our  notice  in 
the  first  tv:o  days  of  his  illness,  we  can,  by  taking  his  temperature  carefully 
night  and  morning,  predict  with  almost  absolute  certainty,  in  uncompli- 
cated cases,  whether  we  are  likely  to  have  a  case  of  '  remittent  fever ' — 
that  is,  a  fever  of  climatic  origin — to  deal  with,  or  a  case  of  '  enteric'  The 
value  of  this  knowledge  to  the  physician  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease 
cannot  be  over-estimated  "  (Dr.  Geo.  S.  Ranking). 

(&.)  Causation. — As  to  etiological  relations  in  India  as  in  this  countr}', 
enteric  fever  is  essentially  an  endemic  disease ;  and  new  sanitary  arrange- 
ments have  sometimes  increased  its  endemic  area,  such  as  the  substitu- 
tion of  drains  opening  into  the  interior  of  houses  for  scavengers  and  night- 
men,  and  with  a  water-supply  insufficient  to  prevent  the  escape  of  sewer 
emanations,  as  in  Edinburgh,  when  an  increase  of  enteric  fever  took  place 
under  the  new  sewage  system,  without  compensating  or  ventilating  arrange- 
ments. As  a  rule,  any  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  in  India  is  local  and  cir- 
cumscribed— sometimes  to  a  single  house  or  village ;  and  the  names  of  the 
village  or  the  house  has  sometimes  been  given  to  the  fever  in  this  and  other 
countries — a  very  bad  mode  of  nomenclature.  It  seems  most  prevalent  in 
autumn  in  India,  as  it  is  here.  Warm,  damp,  weather,  when  drains 
are  most  offensive,  and  animal  putrefaction  most  active,  is  often  followed 
in  this  country  by  an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever;   and  an  increased 
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rainfall  may  sweep  such  impurities  into  water  used  for  drinking  pur- 
poses. 

Boudin  and  others  have  tried  to  show  that  an  antagonism  exists 
between  enteric  and  malarious  fever ;  but  the  facts  suggest  a  similarity  as 
to  the  mode  of  origin  rather  than  any  antagonism ;  for  in  countries  like 
India  and  Burmah,  where  enteric  fever  and  malarious  fever  both  exist, 
and  where  enteric  fever  has  often  been  mistaken  for  remittent  fever,  the 
diseases  are  generated  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances.  There 
seems  to  be  some  analogy  between  cases  of  enteric  and  malarious  diseases. 
The  prevalence  of  both  varies  with  season,  temperature,  moisture :  but 
enteric  fever  occurs  when  no  malarial  fever  exists,  and  the  prevalent 
season  of  one  is  not  the  jirevailiug  season  for  the  other.  '  Recent  residence 
predisposes  to  both.  Both  only  prevail  under  infractions  of  local 
sanitary  law.  Enteric  fever  seems  independent  of  overcrowding  and 
deficient  ventilation — prevailing  not  only  in  most  dense,  but  in  least 
populous  districts  of  large  towns,  and  of  common  occurrence  in 
country  districts,  in  isolated  houses,  both  here  and  in  India.  It  is 
also  a  safe  conclusion,  that  wherever  enteric  fever  originates,  something 
is  radically  defective  in  local  sanitary  arrangements,  and  that  either 
air,  food,  or  drinking-water  is  polluted  with  decomposing  excrement. 
It  is,  at  the  same  time,  impossible  to  deny  that  enteric  fever  is  in  some 
way  (not  well  known)  communicable  by  the  sick  to  persons  in  health ; 
and  there  are  cases  which  sugge.st  its  independent  or  spontaneous 
origin  from  decomposing  sewage  and  other  forms  of  putrefying  animal 
matter  finding  its  way  to  drinking-water,  contaminating  air  or  food,  and  so 
giving  rise  to  a  fever  (enteric)  differing  from  fever  resulting  from  other 
causes. 

The  Surgeon-General  of  the  Madras  Army,  Dr.  C.  A.  Gordon,  recently 
reported  to  Government  that  the  great  mortality  ascribed  by  medical 
officers  to  enteric  fever  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  due  to  that  cause  at  all, 
but  to  the  ordinary  climatic  fevers — fevers  more  properly  belonging  to  the 
climate  and  topography  of  the  country.  In  this  report  he  "  overrides  the 
diagnosis  made  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  and  prefers  his  own 
opinion  thus  formed,  to  that  of  the  medical  officer  who  treated  the  case 
and  saw  it  in  all  its  stages.  Dr.  Gordon  has  thus  incurred  a  grave 
responsibility  in  imputing  to  the  officers  of  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment the  habit  of  treating  cases  not  according  to  the  recognised  principles 
of  medical  science,  but  empirically"  {Lancet,  Nov.  9,  1878).  The  Army 
Sanitary  Commission  concurs  in  condemning  Dr.  Gordon's  conclusions. 
Dr.  Gordon  says  that  "  the  phenomena  stated  of  late  years  to  constitute 
specific  pythogenetic  fever  are  none  other  than  such  as  were  known  by 
old  and  experienced  medical  officers  in  India  as  pertaining  to  fevers  of 
the  country,  endemic  and  ciimatorial."  He  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  whole  Indian  medical  service  has  mistaken  what  he  calls  forms 
and  results  of  climatic  fever,  "and  even  of  other  diseases,  such  as 
heat-apoplexy"  for  typhoid  fever.  The  method  by  which  he  has 
arrived  at  his  conclusions  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated.  It  appears  to  have 
been  as  follows,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  : — "  He 
compares  the  scientific  nosological  definition  AA'hich  has  been  given  in 
England  by  systematic  writers  of  well-known  eminence  of  typhoid  fever 
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with  the  notes  of  cases  entered  in  medical  officers'  case-boolvs;  and,  finding 
that  the  two  accounts  do  not  always  agree,  he  either  rejects  the  evidence 
of  the  records,  or  he  gives  a  new  diagnosis  of  the  case  altogether  from  the 
medical  officers'  facts.  And  then,  on  the  assumi^tion  that  the  opinion 
held  in  England  of  the  absolute  etiological  relations  of  typhoid  fever  to 
filth  causes,  especially  to  sewer  air,  ought  to  hold  good  everywhere,  and 
finding  from  such  reports  as  he  has  been  able  to  procure  that  there  is  an 
apparent  absence  of  such  causes  at  stations  where  enteric  fever  cases  have 
been  reported  in  Madras  Presidency,  he  considers  this  as  an  additional 
reason  for  calling  in  question  the  existence  of  the  '  specific '  disease  known 
as  typhoid  fever."  Then  he  proceeds  to  "  ascertain  how  far  the  cases  said 
to  be  enteric  fever  by  the  medical  officers  Avho  saw  and  described  them 
(in  many  instances  founding  their  diagnoses,  at  the  last,  on  the  morbid 
appearances  found  on  dissection)  among  British  troops  in  the  Madras 
command  harmonise  with  the  descriptions  given.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Dr.  Gordon  himself  saw  even  one  of  the  cases  during  life,  or 
was  present  at  a  single  post-mortem  examination  of  the  fatal  cases.  He 
appears  to  have  read  the  case-books  in  his  office  ;  and  if  he  found  that  the 
symptoms  did  not  'harmonise'  with  those  given  by  the  'recognised 
authorities,'  who  describe  the  disease  as  they  saw  it  in  quite  diff'erent 
conditions,  and  in  a  climate  differing  in  every  essential  particular  from 
that  of  India,  he,  without  hesitation,  pronounces  the  diagnosis  wrong, 
even  in  cases  where  the  j^ost-mortem  appearances  '  harmonise '  with  those 
given  by  the  '  recognised  authorities '  as  characteristic  of  enteric  fever." 
Dr.  Gordon's  materials  cannot  be  otherwise  than  misleading ;  and  having 
been  obtained  as  the  result  of  the  issue  of  circulars  to  a  large  body 
of  medical  officers  spread  over  a  vast  area,  they  were  almost  necessarily 
untrustworthy.  Anyone  having  experience  of  the  difficulties  associated 
even  in  this  country  in  investigating  causes  of  epidemics,  must  know  how 
little  value  is  attached  to  data  got  together  in  such  a  manner  (Netten 
Radcliffe).  He  admits  as  far  as  symptoms  and  pathology  (by  which  I 
presume  he  means  morbid  anatomy)  are  concerned,  that  a  disease 
resembling  enteric  fever  does  prevail  in  India ;  but  he  denies  that  it  is 
etiologically  the  same,  and  throws  doubts  as  to  the  view  held  as  to  the 
etiology  of  the  disease  in  England.  While  he  states  that  the  continued 
fevers  of  India  are  but  one  single  form  of  fever,  he  nevertheless  divides 
them  into  as  many  as  twelve  groups.  And,  even  accepting  the  facts 
recorded  in  the  returns  issued,  they,  in  some  important  respects,  lead  to 
conclusions  diametrically  opposed  to  those  embodied  in  Dr.  Gordon's 
paper.  As  to  the  175  cases  on  which  Dr.  Gordon  based  his  conclusions, 
he  admits  that  seven  were  real  cases  of  enteric  fever,  the  others  being 
so-called  "  climatorial "  fever.  Of  what  value  could  seven  cases,  scattered 
over  thirteen  years  and  throughout  a  wide  territory,  be  in  determining 
a  question  of  this  kind?  But  accepting  the  diagnoses  as  given  by 
the  recorders,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  cases  furnished  no 
evidence  whatever,  either  in  one  way  or  another,  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  etiology ;  and,  deducting  these  cases,  it  is  found  that  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  remainder,  according  to  the  reporters,  had 
occurred  under  conditions  of  "fsecal  effluviuum  from  latrines,"  or  the 
patients  had  been  exposed  to  chances  of  infection  to  local  conditions 
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which  are  known  to  be  chiefly  associated  witli  enteric  fever.  How  can 
these  data  be  reconciled  with  Dr.  Gordon's  statement  that,  in  not  a  single 
one  of  these  cases  was  there  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such 
"  causes "  of  enteric  fever  as  govern  the  prevalence  of  that  disease  in 
Europe  1  (Netten  Radcliffe.)  In  his  report  Dr.  Gordon  thus  questions 
tlie  existence  of  enteric  fever  within  the  Madras  command — i.e.,  in 
Houthern  India  and  British  Burmah ;  and  from  the  internal  evidence 
contained  in  that  report,  it  is  very  evident  that  Dr.  Gordon  set  about  his 
work  with  preconceived  ideas  and  a  foregone  conclusion,  having  first  made 
a  definition  for  himself,  according  to  which  his  inquiries  were  to  be  con- 
ducted. His  definition  led  him  to  look  for  "  a  specific  fever  with  enteric 
ulceration,  due  to  the  presence  of  filth  in  the  air,  earth,  or  water,"  with 
the  results  stated  in  his  report  (The  Lancet,  August  14,  1880). 

With  regard  to  causation,  Dr.  George  Buchanan,  the  experienced 
sanitary  head  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  writes  tliatj  "  Having  come 
to  know  the  disease  in  England,  and  not  till  then,  we  had  gone  on  to  learn 
lessons  about  its  association  with  one  and  another  external  condition,  and 
then  by  degrees  we  were  learning  its  causation.  But  the  numerous  and 
valuable  results  that  inquiries  about  causation  had  heretofore  yielded,  did 
not  prevent  our  having,  but  rather  led  us  to  have,  ever  fresh  doubts 
whether  Ave  knew  all  the  conditions  fur  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  and 
assuredly  had  taught  us  that  we  did  not  yet  know  the  conditions  for  its 
prodxiction.  Inquiry  as  to  the  way  in  which  fever  had  made  its  appear- 
ance in  a  household — to  say  nothing  of  inquiry,  in  a  stricter  sense,  as  to 
'  cause ' — had  been  found  to  involve  a  process  of  living  over  again,  as  it 
were,  the  life  of  each  patient  before  his  attack,  with  diff"erentiation  of  his 
life  from  that  of  other  people.  That  process  was  difiicult  enough  of 
accomplishment  under  the  conditions  of  English  society,  but  must  needs 
be  incomparably  more  difficult  where  a  fever  occurred  in  individuals  of  an 
alien  race,  having  traditions  and  caste-notions  separating  them  by  wide 
intervals  from  the  people  who  were  endeavouring  to  investigate  the  origin 
and  spread  of  disease  among  them.  The  impression  that  Dr.  Buchanan 
had  reached  was,  that  it  was  perfectly  permissible  to  regard  much  of  the 
described  fever  of  India  as  being  identical  with  European  '  enteric  fever.' 
It  was  modified,  no  doubt,  by  circumstances  of  Indian  life,  yet  did  not 
appear  to  differ  more  from  our  own  enteric  fever  than  one  case  or  one 
outbreak  might  differ  from  another  case  or  from  another  outbreak  of  this 
disease  when  it  was  witnessed  in  Europe  "  (Discussions  at  Epidem.  Soc, 
Brit.  Med.  J  own.,  June  26,  1880,  p.  973).  "Dr.  Gordon's  use  of  the 
term  '  causation '  was  misleading  and  unscientific.  Points  were  referred  to 
as  causes  which  in  reality  were  nothing  more  than  conditions  associated 
with  the  prevalence  of  disease.  The  study  of  climatology  in  con- 
nection with  disease  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  but  the  assertion 
that  an  infectious  fever  was  of  climatic  origin,  when  even  the  local  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  existed  were  not  recorded,  was  damaging  to 
the  cause  of  epidemiology;  for,  although  it  was  obvious  that  climate 
governs  every  condition  of  life,  health,  disease,  and  death,  yet  that  did 
not  necessarily  constitute  it  a  cause  of  any  special  disease"  (Netten 
Badcliffe,  1.  c).  However  much  climate  (i.e.,  heat,  moisture,  and 
vicissitudes  of  temperature)  might  modify  an  attack  of  enteric  fever ;  and 
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however  much  fatigue,  exposure,  depressing  influences  generally,  or  a 
rapid  transfer  from  England  to  India,  might  predispose  to  an  attack  of 
enteric  feyer,'they — none  of  them — caused  it.  In  India,  as  elsewhere,  enteric 
fever  is  generated  by  a  specific  morbid  cause,  fostered  by,  if  not  actually 
born,  of  decomposing  nitrogenous  matter;  and  this  coritagium  possesses 
dormant  vital  activity.* 

An  experienced  and  distinguished  authority  on  Indian  diseases  writes  : — 
"  That  it  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenour  of  Dr.  Gordon's  report,  that 
the  search  for  the  causes  of  enteric  fever  has  been  confined  by  him  to  the 
barracks  in  which  soldiers  are  quartered,  and  their  immediate  surroundings. 
Under  the  improved  sanitation  of  the  present  day,  we  can  well  understand 
that  such  causes  were  not  to  be  found  where  alone  they  appear  to  have 
been  looked  for.  The  soil  of  the  native  bazaars  and  villages  within  easy 
walking  distance  from  most  Indian  cantonments  is  sodden  with  excremental 

*  No  one  has  put  this  argument  better  than  Dr.  J.  B.  Russell  (the  very  able  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  of  Ulasgow)  in  a  most  interesting  paper  "On  the  Conveyance  of  the 
Contagium  of  Anthrax  to  Hair-Factory  Workers  as  illustrative  of  the  Particulate  Theory 
of  the  Contagia."  "  Climatic  cosmical  conditions  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  practical 
etiology.  They  necessarily  condition  the  evolution  of  the  phenomena  of  particulate 
contagia ;  they  are  concerned  in  the  seasonal  variations  in  the  prevalence  of  the  disease; 
in  regional  limitations  of  disease ;  in  the  circumstances  which  at  one  time,  and  in  one 
place,  give  wings,  so  to  speak,  to  the  contagia,  and  at  other  places,  and  at  other  times, 
obstruct  their  progi-ess.  We  JiasT  recognise  these  facts  if  we  wish  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
falling  into  erroneous  assertions  of  success  for  preventive  measures,  and  also  to  justify 
at  times  what  might  seem  undue  confidence  or  undue  anxiety  as  to  the  probable  course 
of  some  disease  whose  contagium  is  dominated  in  its  activities  by  these  cosmical 
conditions.  Yet  cosmical  agencies  have  only  the  same  relation  to  practical  etiology 
as  to  all  biological  phenomena,  and  no  other.  .  .  .  The  etiologist  observes  that  the 
seasons  bring  their  special  tendencies  to  disease,  that  temperature  and  rainfall,  and 
hydrometric  and  electrical  phenomena  are  attended  by  proclivities  to  some  diseases 
while  they  are  hostile  to  others.  But,  knowing  all  this  full  well,  he  also  knows  that 
none  of  those  physical  agents  (singly  or  combined)  can  create  contagia— they  can  only 
condition  their  existence."  In  an  investigation  into  the  origin  of  an  outbreak  of  a  com- 
municable disease  a  fallacy  is  apt  to  creep  into  our  results  by  regarding  the  medium 
of  communication  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  We  may  have  twenty  different  and 
distinct  media  for  the  conveyance  of  one  contagium  or  poison,  and  popularly  it  may  be 
said  that  any  one  of  these  media  will  poison  or  is  a  poison;  but,  as  a  scientific  fact, 
there  is  only  one  poison,  and  that  is  the  specific  contagium.  The  contagium  of  enteric 
or  typhoid  fever  is  the  most  versatile  of  all  the  communicable  diseases  of  this  country 
in  its  choice  of  a  medium.  In  reference  to  an  outbreak  we  may  say,  for  convenience, 
that  the  victims  were  poisoned  by  milk,  or  by  water,  or  by  sewer  gas;  but,  as  a 
scientific  fact,  they  were  no  more  poisoned  by  any  one  of  these  media  than  the  suicide 
is  poisoned  by  the  bottle  or  medium  which  contained  the  laudanum  or  poison  which  he 
swallowed.  This  initial  fallacy  of  speaking  of  a  medium  as  a  cause  gives  birth  to  a 
brood  of  minor  fallacies,  which  at  once  disappear  before  a  clear  perception  of  their 
parentage— e. jr.,  (1.)  Arguments  based  upon  the  erroneous  apprehension  that  one 
medium  is  the  only  medium,  or,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  critic,  that  one  cause  is  the 
only  cause.  The  inapplicability  of  one  so-called  cause  to  the  circumstances  of  another 
so-called  cause  is  triumphantly  paraded :  the  fact  being  that  media  alone  are  meant ; 
and  the  one  cause  acting  through  all  the  media  is  the  contagium.  (2. )  The  critic  points 
to  the  fact  that  your  cause  is  often  present  when  your  effect  is  absent,  or  ince  versa, 
the  truth  being  that  in  that  case  we  have  not  got  to  do  with  the  relation  of  cause  and. 
efl'ect  at  all.  The  medium  is  not  a  medium  when  the  contagium  is  absent.  We  must 
look  elsewhere  for  a  medium,  or  prove  the  intermittency  of  its  action  as  a  medium.  Or, 
(3.)  The  natural  and  essential  properties  of  the  cause  are  adduced  in  evidence  of  the 
absurdity  of  attributing  to  it  baneful  effects ;  the  fact  being  that  the  contagium  is  a 
foreign  and  casual  ingredient  in  the  medium.  The  milk  is  '  '  bland  and  nutritious,  the 
delight  of  youth  and  the  solace  of  age;"  the  water  is  sparkling  and  palatable;  it  has 
quenched  the  thirst  of  generations  of  men — how  can  it  be  said  that  either  is  the  cause 
of  enteric  fever?  No  such  allegation  is  made.  The  contagium  is  the  cause ;  the  milk 
or  water  only  the  occasional  medium. 
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impurities,  and  the  water  of  the  tanks  and  wells  from  which  the  communi- 
ties dwelling  therein  draw  their  water-supplies  is  equally  impure.  Is  Dr. 
Gordon  prepared  to  maintain  that  in  such  places  no  causes  capable  of> 
exciting  pythogenic  disease  exist,  or  that  soldiers,  particularly  young 
soldiers,  do  not  constantly  enter  such  places,  and  expose  themselves  to 
whatever  contagmm  they  may  contain  ?  Secondly,  typhoid  fever  has  been 
carried  into  houses  in  this  country  just  as  seemingly  free  from  specific 
causes  of  '  specific  disease,'  as  the  barracks  referred  to  in  this  report ;  and 
the  practice  of  watering  milk,  for  example,  with  impure  water  is  quite  as 
common  in  India  as  it  is  (or  Avas)  in  England.*  When  Dr.  Gordon 
confines  his  attention  in  a  question  of  this  kind  merely  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  barracks  and  their  immediate  surroundings,  sanitarians  will 
tell  him  that  he  has  only  investigated  half  his  case." 

"As  regards  drinks  generally,  the  Sanitary  Commissioners  report 
that  the  men  appear  to  exercise  very  little  caution  when  they  go  into 
bazaars.  In  one  case  of  enteric  fever  at  Poona,  in  a  man  who  was  a 
total  abstainer,  it  is  stated  that  'he  was  iu  the  habit  of  almost  every 
day  drinking  milk  and  native  drinks  purchased  from  any  native  carrying 
them  about,  also  of  eating  pics  of  native  manufacture.'"  A  case  of  enteric 
fever  in  connection  with  a  bakery  at  Baroda  is  described  as  follows: — 
"The  patient  had  for  some  time  been  employed  in  the  Commissariat 
bakery  at  Baroda,  which  is  in  a  dirty,  close,  hot  shed  in  the  middle  of  the 
bazaar,  where  two  native  latrines  (in  which  at  the  time  of  the  medical  officer's 
visit,  when  bread  was  being  made,  urine  and  excrement  were  accumulated), 
are  within  a  few  paces  of  the  table  on  which  the  bread  is  mixed.  There 
was  no  filter  in  the  place,  and  the  water  in  use  for  mixing  the  hour  into 
dough  appeared  to  be  very  dirty.  Leading  out  of  the  shed  is  a  native 
dwelling-room.  Private  Wilson,  the  patient,  was  obliged  to  .spend  several 
hours  of  every  day  in  this  bakery,  and  there  can  be  very  little  doubt 
contracted  his  fatal  illness  from  typhoid  poison  present  in  the  atmo- 
sphere" {Report  on  Sanitary  Memures  in  India,  Vol.  XL,  p.  212).  In 
the  Eeport  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  for  1877,  Dr.  Cuningham  has 
described  sanitary  defects  at  some  twenty  stations  intense  enough,  in  an 
Indian  climate,  to  aid  in  developing  (as  media)  the  disease  in  subjects  other- 
wise predisposed  by  age  and  the  influence  of  hot  moist  climate.  They  are 
of  the  usual  kind,  but  chiefly  resulting  in  foul  damp  subsoils,  bad  barracks, 
cesspits,  suspicious  water,  unwholesome  state  of  adjacent  native  towns, 
bazaars,  and  the  like.  The  local  condition  of  the  hill  station  of  Subathoo 
exhibits  an  absence  of  fundamental  knowledge  of  common  sanitary  prin- 
ciples in  providing  a  station,  the  object  of  which  was  to  protect  the  health 

*  With  regard  to  milk,  Dr.  Ewart  relates  an  incident  that  happened  to  him  when 
Civil  Surgeon  of  Ajmeer.  A  complaint  having  been  submitted  concerning  the  quality 
of  the  milk  provided  for  the  consumption  of  the  prisoners,  he  found  that  it  had  a  most 
offensive  taste  and  smell.  His  native  doctor  suggested  that  this  arose  from  its  being 
mixed  with  impure  water.  We  visited  the  village  fj-om  which  the  milk  was  supi)lied. 
Some  fresh-drawn  milk  was  then  mixed  with  water  obtained  from  a  neighbouring 
stagnant  pool,  which  was  used  for  ablution  and  bathing  by  men,  women,  aud  children, 
and  around  which  were  the  evidences  of  facal  pollution.  The  mixture  thus  procured 
corresponded,  in  its  offensiveness  of  taste  and  smell,  to  that  which  had  been  objected  to 
as  untit  for  use  and  condemned.  On  Dr.  Ewart  urging  these  facts  in  the  ])roper  quarter 
the  contractor  was  changed,  and  no  more  milk  adulterated  with  stinking  water  was 
supplied  during  the  remainder  of  his  residence  at  Ajmeer. 
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of  the  troops.  A  special  committee  which  was  appointed  to  inquire  why 
seventeen  cases  and  five  deaths  from  enteric  fever  had  occurred  at  this 
station  in  eleven  months,  reported  that  several  of  the  barracks  were  "  most 
faulty  in  construction,  and  consequently  quite  unfit  for  habitation.  In  some 
there  was  overcrowding,  and  a  few  of  the  rooms  contained  four  rows  of 
beds.  The  lavatory  accommodation  was  very  limited.  The  water  supply 
deficient.  The  sides  of  the  hills  and  dee])  gullies  were  fouled  by  the 
native  population.  The  latrines  were  ill  ventilated."  The  men  of  the 
73rd  Regiment  at  Subathoo  were  described  as  "pale,  anaemic,  and  having 
a  generally  unhealthy  appearance,  quite  unlike  what  British  soldiers  should 
be  after  eighteen  months'  residence  at  a  hill  station."  Five  officers  at 
this  station  were  attacked  by  the  fever.  Sanitary  defects  were  also  found 
at  Kasauli  and  Dugshaie,  where  cases  of  enteric  fever  had  happened.  The 
predisposing  influence  of  age  and  service  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  on  a 
five  years'  average,  75  i^er  cent,  of  the  deaths  occurred  within  three  years 
of  the  men  having  landed  in  India,  and  94  per  cent,  were  men  under  30 
years  of  age  (Bkydbn,  1.  c,  p.  98). 

In  conchision,  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  considers  that  the  disease 
in  India  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  prevails  in  England ; 
but  that  in  the  former  country,  some  (conditioning)  elements,  such  as 
temperature  and  malaria,  may  exist  which  are  not  operative  at  home. 
An  analysis  of  the  outbreak  at  Bengal  stations,  shows  in  several  cases 
a  distinct  connection  with  impure  water,  or  with  defective  drainage 
or  conservancy;  and  the  greater  prevalence  among  mounted  troops  is 
accounted  for  by  the  effect  of  foul  stables.  The  influence  of  youth 
and  of  short  experience  of  Indian  service  in  predisposing  to  attacks 
of  enteric  fever,  is  dwelt  upon  with  great  urgency  by  the  Army 
Sanitary  Commission.  Dr.  Bryden  shows  that  among  soldiers  landed 
in  India  at  twenty-four  years  of  age  and  under,  one  in  185  must 
expect  to  die  of  enteric  fever  during  the  first  two  years  of  service. 
Surgeon-General  Innes  (Bengal  Army)  observes  that  the  facts  "  teach  us 
that  very  much  of  the  advantage  which  should  have  accrued  from  the 
large  sanitary  expenditure  of  late  years  has  been  negatived  by  the  continued 
importation  of  a  class  of  soldiers,  a  considerable  proportion  of  whom  are 
only  brought  to  India  to  die.  ...  It  may  be  confidently  afiirmed 
that  the  age  at  which  vast  numbers  of  our  recruits  enlist  is  wholly  ficti- 
tious ;  and  if  this  has  been  the  case  in  •  the  past,  it  is  clear  the  evil  must 
assume  more  formidable  proportions  under  a  system  of  yet  shorter  service ; 
and  so  long  as  immature  youths  are  drafted  to  fill  the  ranks  of  regiments 
serving  in  the  plains,  so  long  will  the  resources  of  the  country  be  burdened 
by  a  mortality  which  is,  to  a  great  extent,  preventible"  (p.  35).  Dr. 
Cuningham  shows  very  clearly  that  whatever  be  the  exact  nature  of 
enteric  fever,  the  true  antidote  is  attention  to  local  insanitary  causes.  The 
Sanitary  Commissioner  of  the  Punjaub  (Dr.  Bellew)  made  an  examina- 
tion of  the  registers  of  the  different  towns  and  villages  in  that  district, 
which  showed  that  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  mortality  occurred 
within  and  up  to  fifteen  days  of  illness;  also,  that  out  of  15,432  deaths  no 
less  than  3,676  were  children  from  a  few  days  old  to  five  years  of  age. 

In  the  reports  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of 
India  (Dr.  J.  M.  Cuningham),  it  has  been  shown  that  enteric  fever  is  in 
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the  main  a  disease  of  young  soldiers  new  to  India.  Of  169  cases  in  1876 
summarised  by  the  Surgeon-General  of  Her  Majesty's  British  Forces,  142 
occurred  in  men  under  twenty-six  years  of  age;  and  of  these  61,  or 
more  than  one-half,  were  under  twenty-two.  As  to  length  of  tropical 
service,  the  facts  are  equally  striking:  14G  out  of  169  had  not  been  in 
India  longer  than  three  years.  Of  the  .146,  again,  112  had  not  been  in 
India  longer  than  two  years,  and  of  the  112  no  less  than  82  were  in  their 
first  year's  Indian  service.  Dr.  Bryden's  figures  are  not  confined  to 
Bengal :  they  include  the  Avhole  European  Army  of  India.  The  deaths 
alone  are  taken,  because  in  such  instances  the  diagnosis  is  verified  by  ]]0!<t- 
maiiem  examination,  and,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  cases.  Of  the  105  deaths  due  to  enteric  fever  in  1876,  43 
occurred  during  the  first  year's  Indian  service,  18  in  the  second,  and  20  in 
the  third,  23  between  the  fourth  and  tenth,  and  one  beyond  the  tenth 
year.  Of  the  105,  again,  71  were  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  28 
between  twenty-five  and  twenty-nine,  and  the  remaining  6  at  or  over 
thirty.  The  experience  of  1877  is  to  the  same  effect.  Of  the  92  deaths 
from  enteric  fever  in  the  Army  of  India,  28  were  of  men  in  their  first, 
and  20  in  their  second  year's  service ;  9  occurred  in  the  third  year,  and 
1 4  in  the  fourth ;  the  remainder  took  place  between  the  fourth  and  tenth 
year  of  service  in  India.  As  regards  age,  47  of  the  92  were  under  twenty- 
five,  31  between  twenty-five  and  twenty-nine,  and  the  rest  at  more 
advanced  periods  of  life.  The  experience  of  the  five  years  1871  to  1875 
taken  together  is  in  accord  with  the  facts  which  have  just  been  cited 
regarding  1876  and  1877.  The  whole  subject  of  the  relation  of  enteric 
fever  in  India  to  age  and  length  of  tropical  service  is  dealt  with  by 
Dr.  Bryden  with  remarkable  completeness  and  variety  of  illustration. 
As  to  age,  he  shows  that  of  the  472  deaths  due  to  enteric  fever 
during  these  five  years,  323  were  in  men  under  tAventy-five,  and  only 
9  in  men  over  thirty-four ;  or  to  give  the  result  in  ratios,  the  mortality 
from  this  cause  in  men  under  twenty-five  equalled  2  '8  6  ;  between  twenty- 
five  and  twenty-nine  it  was  1'44;  and  in  men  of  thirty  and  upwards  •32. 
The  liability  at  the  three  periods  stood  at  61-91,  3ri7,  and  6-92  percent. 
The  length  of  Indian  service  has  been  shown  only  since  1873,  as  one  of 
the  particulars  which  it  is  important  to  consider  in  all  fatal  cases.  Of  the 
368  deaths  from  enteric  fever  during  the  four  years  1873  to  1876,  185 
were  of  men  under  one  year's  service  in  India,  41  of  men  between  one 
and  two  years,  5 1  between  two  and  three  years,  3 1  between  three  and  four 
years.  Of  men  above  seven  years'  service  there  were  only  1 0,  or,  to  sum 
up  the  result  in  Dr.  Bryden's  own  words,  "75  per  cent,  of  these  deaths 
occurred  within  three  years  of  landing  in  India,  and  94  per  cent,  of  the 
total  were  among  men  under  thirty."  The  question  is  then  put : — 
What  is  the  nature  of  this  fever  1  Is  it  the  same  as  the  enteric  fever  of 
Europe,  or  is  it  the  enteric  fever  of  Europe  with  a  malarial  element  super- 
added 1  Is  it,  in  fact,  a  typho-malarial  fever  1  It  may  be  observed,  that 
the  prevalence  of  enteric  fever  among  European  soldiers  in  India  com- 
mences, and  is  most  marked,  in  the  hot  months,  before  the  fevers  usually 
ascribed  to  malaria  become  so  rife.  "  Typho-malaria  "  is  an  unfortunate 
name,  which  has  mainly  come  from  America,  and  cases  were  recently  de- 
scribed as  such  at  the  Medical  Congi-ess  at  Philadelphia,  but  the  decision 
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was  altogether  against  their  being  correctly  described  by  tliat  name.  They 
were  decided  to  be  cases  of  malarious  fevers,  attended  with  typhoid  symp- 
toms, or  they  were  cases  of  typhus  fever  overlaid  hy  malaria.  We  have 
to  grajDple  with  enteric  fever  and  with  malaria  in  all  its  forms  in  India;  and 
it  is  so  much  the  worse  for  the  chances  of  recovery  of  the  enteric  patient,  if 
he  is  at  the  same  time  suffering  from  malaria  in  any  form.  The  two 
morbid  conditions  (enteric  fever  and  malaria)  may  coexist  in  the  same 
patient.  Cases  of  malaria  may  also  die  with  typhoid  symptoms ;  but  these 
symptoms  are  common  to  many  other  diseases,  and  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  enteric  fever.    (See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  78,  291.) 

Formerly  it  was  the  fashion  to  ascribe  small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlet 
fever  to  the  operation  of  a  single  causative  agency ;  and  prior  to  the 
investigations  of  Gerhard,  Stewart,  and  Jenner,  typhoid,  typhus,  and 
relapsing  fevers  were  each  regarded  as  springing  from  a  common  source. 
But  the  result  of  observation  during  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  to 
demonstrate  more  and  more  clearly  the  non-identity  of  the  poisons  exciting 
typhus,  typhoid,  and  relapsing  fevers,  with  as  much  precision  and  exactitude 
as  clinical  research  had  proved  long  before  the  non-identity  of  the  poisons 
setting  up  an  attack  of  variola,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever.  These  views 
are  now  accepted  with  very  general  consent;  hence  it  is  difficult  to 
subscribe  to  the  hypotheses  recently  promulgated,  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
enteric  fever  in  India  is  simply  one  of  the  various  expressions  of  malarial 
disease,  and  that  it  is  only  malarious,  remittent,  or  continued  fever  with 
intestinal  complication ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  may  be  the  product 
either  of  a  specific  cause,  or  of  malaria,  or  of  both.  In  the  experience  of 
Dr.  Ewart,  malaria  is  never  the  cause  of  enteric  fever  in  India ;  and 
although  it  is  not  necessary  to  accept  in  its  entirety  the  pythogenetic 
theory  of  its  origin,  or  the  spontaneous  generation  of  the  poison,  yet  the 
intensely  insanitary  condition  of  the  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets 
throughout  India  renders  it  inexpedient  to  dispense  with  the  filth  theory 
as  unquestionably  the  best  working  hypothesis  hitherto  advanced  to 
explain  the  endemic  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  that  country ;  or  to  fall 
back  upon  the  existence  of  two  or  more  efficient  sets  of  so-called  causes  for 
the  same  specific  affection.  There  is,  indeed,  no  more  ground  for  allowing 
that  enteric  fever,  as  observed  in  tropical  latitudes,  can  be  roused  into 
activity  in  the  human  subject  by  two  or  more  sets  of  poisons — namely, 
marsh  miasmata  or  malaria,  and  a  specific  poison,  than  there  is  for  saying 
that  any  of  the  contagious  exanthemata  can  be  originated  by  more  than 
one  specific  poison.  Dr.  Ewart  states  that  no  word-painting  that  ever 
was  invented  could  exaggerate  the  abominable  filthiness  of  the  sleeping 
accommodation  set  apart  for  the  convicts  in  Ajmeer  Jail.  They  were 
arranged  in  groups  of  fifteen  to  twenty  in  narrow  low-roofed  cells,  and 
packed  far  too  closely  together.  A  few  earthenware  vessels  were  provided 
as  urinals  and  commodes.  In  this  way  they  were  herded  together  from 
8  P.M.  to  6  A.M.  daily.  After  the  removal  of  the  prisoners,  generally  for 
out-door  labour  on  the  roads,  the  filth  was  taken  away ;  but  much  of  it 
was  washed  into  shallow  channels  leading  to  a  neglected  cesspool  just 
outside  the  south-western  aspect  of  the  building,  from  which  unspeakable 
odours  emanated ;  or  in  such  a  site  as  to  allow  the  effluvia  issuing  there- 
from to  be  wafted  back  into  the  interior  of  the  jail  by  the  prevailing 
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wind.  The  well  from  which  the  drinking-water  was  drawn  was  only 
a  few  yards  distant.  In  addition  to  direct  self-evident  sources  of 
contamination,  it  was  so  near  the  cells,  drains,  and  cesspools,  that  it  must 
have  been  exposed  to  pollution  by  percolation  through  the  intervening 
gravelly  soil.  For  numerous  instances  of  stagnant  tanks,  employed 
equally  for  bathing  purposes,  for  yielding  drinking-water,  and  water  for 
the  dilution  and  adulteration  of  milk,  and  as  receptacles  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  abominations  and  filth,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Joseph 
Ewart's  paper  on  Enteric  Fever  in  India,  and  to  the  Eeports  of  the 
Sanitary  Commissions  of  the  various  Provinces  of  India,  some  of  which 
are  referred  to  in  the  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

The  etiological  points  in  the  history  of  enteric  fever  may  thus  be  summed 
up,  as  Dr.  Murchison  has  done,  under  the  following  heads  : — 

(1.)  It  is  an  endemic  disease,  or  its  epidemics  are  circumscribed.  (2.) 
It  is  most  prevalent  in  the  autumn  of  all  climates,  especially  after  unusually 
hot  and  moist  weather.  (3.)  It  does  appear  to  be  independent  of  over- 
crowding, attacking  the  well-to-do  and  the  poor  indiscriminately.  (4.) 
There  may  be  grounds  for  believing  in  its  generation,  tie  novo,  by  fermentive 
putrefaction  of  faecal  and  perhaps  other  forms  of  organic  matter,  indepen- 
dently of  a  previous  case — but  the  question  is  not  yet  completely 
determined.  (5.)  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  communicated  by  the  sick 
to  persons  in  health ;  but  even  then  the  poison  is  not  like  that  of  small- 
pox, given  off  from  the  body  in  a  virulent  form,  but  is  developed  by 
decomposition  of  excreta  after  they  are  discharged.  (6.)  Consequently,  an 
endemic  or  epidemic  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  has  to  do  with  local 
media  of  propagation,  and  implies  poisoning  of  air,  drinking-water,  or 
food,  with  decomposing  excrement  products,  so  that  even  a  single  case  of 
enteric  fever  should  at  once  be  held  to  prove  something  wrong  with  the 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  excretions. 

(c.)  Diagnosis  and  Classification. — With  the  object  of  identifying 
diseases,  Mr.  Cornish  is  rightly  of  opinion  that  "we  do  not  tend  to 
improve  our  knowledge  by  classifying  only  the  bad  cases  as  '  enteric,'  and 
the  milder  fevers  as  continued"  (p.  108).  He  admits  the  fatality  of  the 
disease  in  India  known  as  "enteric  fever;"  but  he  says  "it  would  be 
preferable,  instead  of  selecting  such  cases  of  continued  fever  as  cases  of 
typhoid,  to  discard  altogether  '  the  term '  '  continued  fever '  in  army 
returns,  and  describe  all  these  continued  fevers  as  enteric  or  typhoid"  (p. 
109).  Such  a  method  cannot  be  called  diagnosis,  and  upon  this  point  the 
Army  Sanitary  Commission  makes  the  following  memorandum : — This  view 
changes  considerably  the  asi)ect  of  the  question,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  whole  series  of  returns  since  the  commencement  shows  that, 
while  enteric  fever  deaths  have  increased,  deaths  from  continued  fever 
have  fallen  oif.  But  a  question  arises  at  this  point,  namely — is  the  "con- 
tinued fever  "  of  Indian  returns  the  same  disease  as  the  "  continued  fever 
of  home  returns  %  The  complaint  against  this  heading  has  all  along  been 
its  indefiniteness  for  practical  sanitary  purposes.  Is  it  a  climatic  fever  m 
India  without  malarial  poisoning  ?  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  importance 
of  the  questions  which  have  been  raised  in  Madras  in  relation  to  those 
fevers  classed  as  "  enteric."  But  the  same  difficulty  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist  where  post-mortem  examinations  have  been  made.    Practised  patho- 
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legists  have  no  diflSculty  in  recognising  the  characters  of  fatal  enteric  fever 
there.  Indeed,  if  no  further  light  can  be  throvi^n  on  the  subject,  the  real 
question  would  appear  to  be  this, — Is  there  such  a  specific  fever  as  enteric 
fever  at  all  1  or  do  these  fost-mortem  appearances  take  place  in  non-malarial 
fevers  in  India  of  the  simple  continued  type  1  This  is  the  question  raised 
by  Mr.  Cornish,  and  it  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  raised  by  Dr. 
Gordon,  who  appears  to  think  that  the  appearances  found  after  death  are 
those  which  have  always  existed  in  fatal  Indian  "  climatic  fevers  of 
malarial  character."  The  question  can  only  be  decided  by  clinical  and 
post-mortem  examinations  conducted  in  India  upon  the  principles  set  forth 
in  this  work  under  "  Fever,"  Vol.  I.,  Part  i.,  p.  257 ;  and  Part  iii.,  Chap, 
iii.,  p.  395.  The  importance  of  the  question  to  efficient  sanitary  work 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  Enteric  fever  may  also  be  confounded  with 
tuberculosis. 

In  the  Punjaub,  fever  deaths  are  registered  without  distinction  of  type 
or  form  (1.  c,  p.  35).  "That  the  phenomena  stated  of  late  years  to  consti- 
tute specific  pythogenic  fever  are  none  other  than  such  as  were  known  by 
old  and  experienced  medical  officers  in  India,"  is  no  doubt  true;  but  then, 
the  "  old  and  experienced  medical  officers"  did  not  rightly  interpret  the  true 
significance  of  the  phenomena  before  them,  any  more  than  did  hundreds 
of  "  old  and  experienced  "  physicians  all  over  the  world,  until  their  real 
significance  was  demonstrated  within  comparatively  recent  living  memory. 
It  is  quite  true,  as  Dr.  Gordon  points  out,  that  Annesley  and  other 
Indian  physicians  have  accurately  described  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
true  enteric  fever,  which  he  and  they  alike  thought  resulted  from  the 
adynamic  form  of  true  malarial  remittent  fever.  The  question  of  correct 
diagnosis  is  not  one  of  merely  professional  importance,  but  involves  the 
practical  question  of  the  necessity  for  discovering  and  removing  unwhole- 
some conditions  at  military  stations.  The  contention  of  those  who  differ 
from  Dr.  Gordon  is  that,  so  far  back  at  least  as  European  records  of  dis- 
ease go,  enteric  fever  has  always  existed  in  India,  although  the  malarial 
elements,  always  present  there,  often  so  modify  symj^toms  that  those  of 
enteric  fever  do  not  square  exactly  with  those  described  by  authors  whose 
field  of  observation  has  been  confined  to  non-malarious  coiuitries. 

II.  Typhus  Fever. — We  must  now  be  prepared  to  recognise  the 
occurrence  of  typhus  fever  in  places  where  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
observed.  In  the  United  States  and  British  North  America  it  has  pre- 
vailed extensively  as  an  epidemic  at  different  times.  With  regard  to  the 
existence  of  typhus  in  India,  it  is  on  record  that  "within  the  last  nineteen 
years  (since  1861)  a  contagious  continued  fever  in  the  jails  of  India  has 
attracted  much  attention.  First,  an  epidemic  in  the  Central  Prison  at  Agra 
is  described  by  Dr.  Walker  in  1861.  The  same  fever  had  previously  pre- 
vailed in  the  North-Western  Provinces  of  India.  It  was  believed  to  be 
typhus,  and  described  by  Dr.  Walker  as  typhus.  It  only  seemed  to  differ  from 
true  typhus  in  the  absence  of  any  eruption,  and  in  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  jaundice.  In  1863-4  a  similar  fever,  unquestionabty  propagated  by  con- 
tagion, and  ascribed  in  its  origin  to  under-feeding  and  overcrowding,  was 
described  in  official  reports  to  Government  by  Drs.  E.  Gray  and  De  Renzy. 
The  fever  was  at  first  remittent,  but  soon  became  continued.  Jaundice 
was  common,  but  no  eruption  was  noted.    In  1869  a  fever  still  more 
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resembling  typhus  was  seen  to  prevail  in  the  prisons  of  the  Punjaub,  and 
^Yas  described  by  Dr.  Fairweather  in  the  jail  of  Eawnl  Pindee.  He  gives 
clinical  histories  of  several  cases.  Like  the  other  epidemics,  at  first  inter- 
mittent in  some  instances,  it  soon  became  continued.  Jaundice  did  not 
occur ;  but  there  was  a  continuous  eruption,  whose  characters  were  identical 
with  those  of  pure  maculated  typhus.  Enteric  fever  prevailed  in  the  jail 
at  the  same  time.  Typhus  fever  must  henceforth  now  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  diseases  of  India.  A  "  doubtful "  fever  is  also  referred  to  as  pre- 
vailing in  many  parts  of  the  Punjaub,  with  a  mortality  so  large  as  one  in 
three  of  the  patients.  It  was  suggested  whether  it  might  not  be  a  hybrid 
of  typhus,  enteric,  and  relapsing  fever ! 

Pure  maculated  typhus  was  again  prevalent  in  1873,  in  the  jail  at 
Rawul  Pindee.  It  has  been  described  by  Surgeon-Major  Dr.  John  Ince, 
(Jivil  Surgeon  at  Eawul  Pindee,  in  March  and  May,  1873,  in  the  Report  to 
Surg.-Gcn.  of  Ind.  Med.  Dept.,  also  in.  The  lad.  Med.  Ga~eite  of  Sept.  1, 
1873.  The  deaths  were  9"45  per  cent,  of  admissions.  Fever  had  before 
occurred  as  an  epidemic  in  the  jail,  but  its  nature  is  acknowledged  not 
to  have  been  satisfactorily  determined.  The  epidemic  of  1873  was  most 
carefully  analysed  by  cases  during  life  and  dissection  after  death.  The 
ranges  of  temperature  showed  it  to  be  decidedly  remittent  by  daily 
increase  of  evening  temperature.  ¥,o  similar  disease  prevailed  among  the 
free  population.  It  was  possibly  introduced  from  Pcshawur  Jail;  but 
how  it  came  there  "  there  is  no  evidence  to  show."  It  is  at  present  in 
that  state  of  information  which  suggests  a  belief  in  its  spontaneous 
development. 

Witli  regard  to  the  co-existence  of  malaria  with  the  continued  fevers, 
there  are  good  authorities  for  holding  that  view,  especially  as  to  malaria 
with  typhus.  There  are  those  who  hold  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
remittent  fever  may  become  adynamic,  and  at  the  same  time  infectious, 
in  consequence  of  overcrowding  and  neglect.  This  view  involves  the 
theory  of  the  spontaneous  generation  of  typhus,  and  may  explain  some  of 
the  cases  described  by  Dr.  Walker  at  Agra,  in  1861  (Morehead). 
It  is  also  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  under  such  circumstances,' 
the  fever  may  originate  in  malaria,  with  a  poison  like  that  of  typhus 
superadded,  and  so  appear  to  be  spontaneously  developed  (Murchison). 
The  causes  of  typhus  fever  in  the  tropics  should  also  be  inquired  into  in 
relation  to  the  causes  of  "  yellow  fever." 

As  to  the  question  of  its  spontaneous  development,  observations  ought 
to  be  definite,  and  reduced  to  a  numerical  expression,  otherwise  experience 
and  observations  are  of  little  value.  Experience  to  be  of  value  to 
any  one  besides  the  immediate  observer,  must  be  something  capable 
of  definite  expression.  The  mind  is  apt  to  attach  an  undue  importance 
to  accidental  occurrences,  unless  regulated  by  statistical  records. 

"If  medicine  is  ever  to  become  a  science,  it  must  learn  to  submit 
its  methods,  facts,  and  conclusions  to  the  same  rigid  examination  as  is 
required  in  physical  science"  (Helmholtz). 
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viscera,  weight,  bulk,  measurement,  and 
specific  gravity  of,  ii.  809. 
Abortive  enteric  and  typhus  fever,  i.  608.  - 
Abrasion,  i.  81. 
Abscess,  cold,  i.  1019. 
multiple,  i.  796. 
of  brain,  ii.  440,  442. 
of  brain,  latent  character,  ii.  447. 
of  cerebrum,  ii.  440,  442. 
of  heart,  ii.  618. 
of  larynx,  causation,  ii.  686. 
definition,  ii.  686.  . 
pathology,  ii.  686. 
of  liver  in  dysentery,  ii.  854. 
of  the  liver,  see  Liver  abscess,  ii.  905. 
of  the  pharynx,  see  Pharynx,  abscess  of, 

ii.  802. 
pointing  of,  i.  85. 

renal,  see  Nephritis,  suppurative,  ii.  994. 

retro-pharyngeal,  see  Pharynx,  abscess 
of,  ii.  802. 
Absorbent  system,  diseases  of,  i.  33. 
Absorption,  interstitial,  i.  88. 
Abstinence,  i.  9. 
Acaridte,  i.  228. 
Acarus,  itch,  eggs  of,  i.  235. 
Accentuated  cardiac  second  soimd,  ii.  571. 
Accidental  parasites,  i.  149,  220. 
Acephalocysts,  i.  203. 
Acetonemia  in  diabetes,  i.  1054. 
Aching,  sensation  of,  ii.  100. 
Achorion  Schonleinii,  ii.  1063. 

Lebertii,  ii.  1056. 
Achromatopsia,  ii.  222,  258. 
Acidity  of  wines,  i.  1147. 
Acinesis,  ii.  333. 
Acne,  definition,  ii.  1052. 

pathology,  ii.  1052. 


Acne,  syphilitica,  i.  936. 

treatment  of,  ii.  1053. 

varieties  of,  ii.  1052. 
A  cold  in  the  chest,  ii.  710. 
A  common  cold,  see  lironchial  catarrh,  ii. 
702. 

Aconite  in  inflammation,  i.  322. 
Acrodynia,  ii.  1082. 
Active  congestion,  i.  58,  97. 
dilatation,  i.  116. 
dropsy,  i.  1 12. 
hamorrhage,  i.  102. 
Acts,  Contagious  Diseases,  beneficial  in- 
fluence of,  i.  945. 
Acute  albuminuria,  see  Bright's  disease, 
acute,  ii.  978. 
atrophic  spinal  paralysis,  see  Acute  s 

paralysis,  ii.  378. 
atrophy  of  liver,  see  Liver,  acute  atrophy 

of,  ii.  925. 
bedsore,  ii.  480. 

Bright's  disease,  see   Bright's  disease, 

acute,  ii.  978. 
bronchitis  of  larger  tubes,  ii.  706. 
catarrh  of  smaller  bronchi,  ii.  712. 
catarrhal  laryngitis,  causation  of,  ii.  675. 

diagnosis,  ii.  675. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  675. 

pathology  of,  ii.  675. 

symptoms,  ii.  676. 

treatment,  ii.  676. 
dementia,  ii.  500. 

desquamative    nephritis,    see  Bright's 

disease,  acute,  ii.  978. 
dropsy,  i.  1 109. 

dysentery,  see  Dysentery,  ii.  840. 
goitre,  see, Goitre,  ii.  1006. 
gout,  blood  in,  i.  867. 

causation  of,  i.  867. 

definition  of,  i.  866. 

history  of,  i.  867. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  i.  872. 

pathology  of,  i.  867. 

uric  acid  in  the  fluids,  i.  867. 
hydrocephalus,  ii.  417. 

see  Tubercular  meningitis,  ii.  426. 
inflammation  of  grey  anterior  horns,  see 

Acute  spinal  paralysis,  ii.  378. 
meningitis,  ii.  417. 
miliary  tuberculosis,  ii.  766. 
non-febrile  nervous  diseases,  ii.  96. 
pneumonia,  symptoms  of,  ii.  726. 
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Acute  pneumonic  phthisis,  symptoms  of, 
ii.  760. 

renal  dropsy,  see  Bright's  disease,  acute, 
ii.  978. 

rheumatism,  causation  of,  i.  833. 
causes  of  death  in,  i.  847. 
definition  of,  i.  833. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  843. 
external  application,  i.  858. 
heart  affection,  i.  837. 
heart  affections  in,  i.  845. 
history  of,  i.  833. 
hyperpyrexia  in,  i.  840. 
indications  of  freedom  from  disease,  i. 
848. 

lesions  in,  i.  836. 

morbid  anatomy,  i.  836. 

nerve  symptoms  in,  i.  840. 

pathology  of,  i.  833. 

prognosis  in,  i.  844. 

range  of  temperature  in,  i.  840,  842. 

symptoms  and  varieties  of,  i.  838. 

treatment,  medicinal,  of,  i.  848. 

"urine  in,  i.  839, 
specific  diseases,  grouping  of,  i.  394. 

nature  of,  i.  356. 
spinal  paralysis,  causation,  ii.  379. 

definition,  ii.  378. 

diagnosis,  ii.  382. 

history,  ii.  378. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  380. 

prognosis,  ii.  383. 

symptoms,  ii.  381. 

treatment,  ii.  383. 
tubal  nephritis,    see  Bright's  disease, 

acute,  ii.  978. 
Addison's  disease,  causation,  ii.  1028. 
definition,  ii.  1027. 
histoiy,  ii.  1027. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  1028. 
pathology,  ii.  1027. 
prognosis,  ii.  1032. 
symptoms,  ii.  103 1. 
treatment,  ii.  1033. 
Adenocele,  i.  982. 

Adenoid  character  of  tubercle,  ii.  758. 

sarcomata  of  brain,  ii.  476. 

tumors,  i.  982. 

used  in  two  senses,  i.  1017. 
Adenomata,  i.  982. 
Adherent  pericardium,  ii.  601. 
Adhesive  inflammation,  i.  72. 
Adipo'cere,  i.  120. 
Adipose  tumor  of  brain,  ii.  476. 
A  "  discharging  lesion  "  of  brain,  ii.  161. 
Adulteration  of  wines  and  beer,  i.  1 149. 
Adynamic  or  asthenic  types  of  fever,  i.  291. 
Aerated  bread  in  dyspepsia,  ii.  832. 
^ligophony,  ii.  556. 

.■Esthesiometer  of  Dr.  Sieveking  and  others, 
ii.  139- 
rules  for  its  use,  ii.  140. 
Affusion,  cold,  in  fever,  i.  302. 
Age,  i.  S. 

in  relation  to  typhus  and  enteric  fever,  i. 
587- 


Agony  of  thirst  and  hunger,  ii.  104. 
Ague,  a  "fit"  of,  i.  665. 

body  temperature  in,  i.  667. 

or  intermittent  fever,  definition  of,  i.  665. 

pathology  of,  i.  419,  665. 

prognosis  in,  i.  670. 

symptoms  of,  i.  665. 

treatment  of,  i.  671. 

tvpical  range  of  temperature  (diagram), 
'  i.  668,  669. 
urine  in,  i.  669. 
Air  in  textures,  i.  114. 

of  cesspools  in  relation  to  enteric  fever, 

i.  601. 
of  marshes,  i.  420. 
Akinesia,  ii.  67. 
Albumen  in  urine,  ii.  962. 
determination  of,  ii.  985. 
quantitative  expression  of,  ii.  986. 
stored,  and  tissue  albumen,  i.  264. 
Albuminates  of  food,  i.  11 20. 
Albuminoid  nature  of  lardaceous  disease,  i. 
132. 

Albuminous  infiltration,  i.  130. 
Albuminuria,  condition  of  fundus  of  eye 
in,  ii.  524- 

chromatic  faculty  in  retinitis  of,  ii.  528. 

in  chronic  valve  disease,  ii.  617. 

in  pneumonia,  ii.  731. 

ill  scarlet  fever,  i.  516. 

permanent  and  temporary,  ii.  962. 

see  Bright's  disease,  ii.  964. 

significance  of,  in  pregnancy,  ii.  171. 
Alcohol,  administration  of,  i.  1141. 

as  a  food,  in  small  quantities,  i.  1 141. 

in  treatment  of  typhus  fever,  i.  572 

in  wines,  i.  1137. 

its  moderate  use — what?  i.  II45. 

medical  declaration  respecting,  i.  1138. 

moderate  and  judicious  use  of,  i.  1 136. 

opinions  of  eminent  medical  authorities 
as  to  use  of,  i.  1141. 

question  as  to  its  use  in  gout,  i.  887. 

use  of,  in  fever,  i.  306. 
Alcoholic  cirrhosis  of  liver,  i.  916. 

headache,  treatment,  ii.  132. 

myocarditis,  i.  920. 
Alcoholism,  causation  of,  ii.  10S4. 

chronic,  ii.  10S7. 

chronic  effects  of,  ii.  1085. 

definition  of,  ii.  1083. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  109 1. 

history  of,  ii.  10S4. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  1085. 

pains  of,  ii.  105. 

pathology  of,  ii.  1084. 

prognosis,  ii.  logi. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  1088. 

treatment  of,  ii.  1091. 
Algse  defined,  i.  236. 

Algide  cholera,  sec  Cholera,  malignant,  i. 
729. 

pernicious  fever,  i.  439. 
Alkalies  in  inflammation,  i.  323. 
Alopecia  areata,  see  Tinea  decalvans,  ii. 
1060. 
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Alopecia,  syphilitic,  i.  938. 
Alteration  of  dimensions,  definition  of,  i. 
"S- 

Alternate  paralysis,  ii.  334. 
Alternation  of  generation,  i.  147. 
Alveolar  cancer,  i.  985. 

type  of  cyst,  i.  140. 
Amblyopia,  from  lead  poison,  ii.  1077. 

in  diabetes,  i.  1063. 
Amnesia  and  amnesic  aphemia,  ii.  486. 

see  Aphasia,  ii.  484. 
Amphoric  resonance,  ii.  556. 
Amyloid  disease,  i.  129. 

of  liver,  see  Liver,  lardaceous,  ii.  918. 
of  spleen,  ii.  1024. 

matter,  i.  132. 
Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  ii.  484. 
Aneemia,  i.  103. 

causation  of,  i.  1093. 

death  by,  i.  297. 

definition  of,  i.  1093. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  1097. 

essential  or  idiopathic,  i.  I  ICO. 

morbid  anatomy,  i.  1094, 

murmurs  in,  i.  1095. 

pathology  of,  i.  1093. 

preparations  of  iron  in,  i.  1099. 

prognosis  in,  i.  1098. 

progressive  pernicious,  i.  iioi. 

symptoms  of,  i.  1095. 

treatment  of,  i.  1098. 
Antemic  headache,  treatment  of,  ii.  134. 
Anjesthesia,  ii.  67,  100,  333. 

bulbar,  ii.  136. 

causes  of,  ii.  135. 

definition  of,  ii.  134. 

facial,  causes  of,  ii.  137. 
phenomena  of,  ii.  136. 

from  cerebral  disease,  ii.  135. 

from  sensory  nerve  lesion,  ii.  136. 

from  spinal  disease,  ii.  136. 

hysterical,  ii.  219,  258. 

n  chorea,  ii.  225. 

muscular,  ii.  138. 

of  larynx,  ii.  696. 

of  leprosy,  i.  994. 

of  special  senses,  ii.  138. 

pathology  of,  ii.  134,  138. 

peripheral  and  central,  ii.  136. 

spinal,  ii.  136. 

(thermo),  ii.  226. 

unilateral,  ii.  136. 
Analgesia,  ii.  222,  258. 

meaning  of,  ii.  135. 
Analysis,  volumetric  method  of,  applied  to 
urine,  ii.  936. 

of  bile,  ii.  929. 

of  lardaceous  lesions,  i.  132. 

of  venom,  i.  413. 
Anasarca,  i.  no,  1105;  ii.  818. 

cardiac,  treatment  of,  ii.  631. 

in  scarlet  fever,  i.  516. 

of  Bright's  disease,  ii.  979. 

of  cardiac  disease,  ii.  617 
Anatomical  constituents  of  nei-vous  system, 
ii.  4. 


Anatomical  morbid  conditions  of  brain,  ii. 
97- 

sign  of  enteric  fever,  i.  584  ;  ii.  HI4. 

structure  of  cow-pox  vesicle,  i.  475. 
Anatomy,  morbid,  i.  14. 
Aneurism,  acute,  of  the  heart,  ii.  605. 

aortic  symptoms,  ii.  657. 

causes  of,  i.  121. 

diffuse,  ii.  657. 

forms  of,  ii.  650. 

miliary,  of  brain  in  apoplexy,  ii.  455. 
of  aorta,  pulse-trace  in,  ii.  659. 
of  cerebral  arteries,  ii.  477. 
of  heart's  valves,  ii.  610. 
of  the  heart,  ii.  635. 
causation  of,  ii.  635. 
definition,  ii.  635. 
in  soldiers,  ii.  636. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  635. 
pathology  of,  ii.  635. 
symptoms,  ii.  636. 
of  thoracic  aorta,  causation, ii.  654. 
definition,  ii.  654. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  656. 
pathology,  ii.  654. 
saccular,  ii.  656. 
see  Tumors  of  brain,  ii.  475. 
thoracic,  correlation  of  symptoms,  ii.  658. 
diagnosis,  ii.  660. 
prognosis,  ii.  660. 
treatment,  ii.  660. 
Aneurismal  hremoptysis,  ii.  658. 

cerebral  htemorrhage,  ii.  451. 
Angina  pectoris,  agony  of,  ii.  104. 
causation,  ii.  640. 
definition,  ii.  640. 
history  of,  ii.  640. 
in  fatty  heart,  ii.  634. 
pathology,  ii.  640. 
prognosis  in,  ii.  641. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  641. 
treatment  of,  ii.  641. 
Animal  disease-poisons,  i.  394. 

heat,  circumstances  affecting  it,  i.  278. 

how  determined,  i.  272. 
magnetism,  ii.  262. 
starch,  i.  132. 
Animals,    their  diseases  not  sufficiently 

studied,  i.  393. 
Animation,  suspended,  i.  97. 
Anorexia,  i.  29. 
Anthomya  canicularis,  i.  226. 
Anthrac£emia,  ii.  747. 

Anthrax  of  wool  and  hair  workers',  ii.  747- 
Antidotes,  i.  415. 
Antimony  in  inflammation,  i.  321. 
Antiphlogistic  treatment,  i.  312. 
Anxietas,  i.  297 ;  ii.  585,  668. 
Aorta,  arch  of,  position  of,  ii.  559. 
Aortic  and  mitral  valve  disease,  frequency 
of,  ii.  606. 

aneurism,  lesions  causing,  ii.  654. 

incompetence,  ii.  613. 

murmurs,  best  point  for  examining  them, 
ii.  607. 

obstruction  and  compensation,  ii.  610. 
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Aortic  obstruction  and  compensation,  pulse- 
tracing  of,  ii.  6i I. 

orifice  regurgitation,  murmur  of,  ii.  573. 

regurgitation  and  compensation,  ii.  612. 
pulse  beat  of,  ii.  613. 
pulse-tracing  of,  ii.  613. 

stenosis,  ii.  621. 

valve  area,  murmur  in,  ii.  572. 
disease  swiftly  fatal,  ii.  G06. 

valves,  influence  on  coronary  circulation, 
ii.  613. 

Aortitis,  a  murmur  in,  ii.  447,  648. 
Aphasia,  ii.  464,  484. 

of  two  kinds,  ii.  486. 
Aphemia  or  atactic  aphemia,  ii.  487. 

see  Aphasia,  ii.  484. 
Aphesia,  clinical  conditions  of  its  occur- 
rence, ii.  487, 
Aphonia,  ii.  692. 
Aphtha  (see  Stomatitis),  ii.  792. 
Aplastic  inflammation,  i.  72. 
Apnoea,  death  by  symptoms  of,  i.  299. 
Apoplectic  attack,  special  nervous  symp- 
toms, ii.  460. 
symptoms,  ii.  96. 

from  congestion,  ii.  459. 
Apoplexy,  i.  loi. 

alternate  paralysis  after,  ii,  463. 
aneurisms  miliary  in,  ii.  455. 
blood-letting  and  ergotine,  ii.  468,  469. 
capillary,  ii.  45S,  605. 
cardiac,  ii.  633. 
changes  in  blood-clot,  ii.  456. 
lesions  in,  ii.  454. 
meaning  of  term,  ii.  45S. 
of  lung,  causation,  ii.  740. 
diagnosis,  ii.  742. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  741. 
prognosis,  ii.  742. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  741. 
predisposing  causes,  ii.  453. 
pulmonary,  ii.  61 1. 

see  Hemorrhage,  cerebral  and  spinal,  ii. 
450- 

symptoms  of,  ii.  458. 
treatment  of,  ii.  468. 
ventricular  extravasation,  ii.  457. 
Appetite,  i.  29. 

Arachnitis,  spinal,  see  Spinal  arachnitis,  ii. 
423- 

spinal,  diagnosis  of,  ii.  423. 
Arachnoid  of  brain,  ii.  5. 
Arch  of  aorta,  position  of,  ii.  559. 
Arcus  senilis,  i.  123. 

in  fatty  heart,  ii.  635. 
Area,  motor  of  brain,  ii.  93. 
Areas  of  cardiac  muuinurs,  ii.  571' 

of  skull  regions,  ii.  15. 
Arson,  ii.  497. 
Art  of  medicine,  i.  i. 
Arterial  emboli  and  symptoms  of,  ii.  652. 

embolism,  pulmonary,  ii.  668. 

murmurs  (anremic),  i.  1095. 

tension,  ii.  583. 

measurement  of,  ii.  580. 
variations  of,  ii.  581. 


Arteries,  cerebral  obstruction  of,  ii.  471. 

degeneration  of  (see  Degeneration  of 
arteries),  ii.  649. 

diseases  of,  ii.  647. 

examination  of,  i.  25. 

occlusion  of,  ii.  649. 
Arterio-capillary  fibrosis,  ii.  975. 
Arteritis,  causation,  ii.  647. 

definition,  ii.  647. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  647. 

pathology  of,  ii.  647. 

post-mortem  appearances,  ii.  647. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  648. 

treatment  of,  ii.  649. 
Artery,  pulmonary,  position  of,  ii.  559. 

purring  tremors  in,  ii.  564. 
Arthritis,  chronic  rheumatic,  i.  S76. 

deformans,  i.  889. 
Ascaris  lumbricoides,  description  of,  i.  158. 
ova  and  generation  of,  i.  156. 

incubation  of  ova  of,  i.  157. 

mystax,  description  of,  i.  158. 
Ascites,  i.  109. 

causation,  ii.  815. 

definition,  ii.  815. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  819. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  817. 

passive,  ii.  816. 

pathology,  ii.  815. 

prognosis,  ii.  819. 

symptoms,  ii.  817. 

treatment,  ii.  819. 
Asthenia,  death  by,  causes  of,  i.  297. 
Asthenic  or  adynamic  type  of  fevers,  i. 
291. 

type  of  fever,  i.  78. 
Asthma,  ii.  784. 

and  hooping-cough  convulsions,  ii.  100. 
bronchial,  see  Asthma,  spasmodic,  ii. 
784. 

cardiac,  ii.  611. 

hay,  see  Hay  asthma,  ii.  7S3. 

(spasmodic)  causation  of,  ii.  784. 

definition  of,  ii.  784. 

diagnosis,  ii.  787. 

forms  of,  ii.  785. 

historical  notice  of,  ii.  784. 

pathology  of,  ii.  784. 

premonitory  phenomena  of  fit,  ii.  7 

prognosis,  ii.  788. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  785. 

treatment,  ii.  788. 
Atavism,  i.  9,  105,  831. 
in  gout,  i.  869. 
lesions,  hcemorrhagic,  i.  106. 
Ataxic  characters,  i.  78. 

gait,  ii.  484. 
Ataxy  to  be  distinguished  from  paralysis, 

391-        '  ..  „ 

locomotor,  trophic  lesions  in,  ii.  480. 
Atelectasis,  ii.  729. 
Atheroma,  ii.  647. 

of  arteries,  i.  12$. 

oi  heart  s  valves,  ii.  610. 

(see  Degeneration  of  arteries),  ii.  649. 
Athetosis,  causation  of,  ii.  331. 
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Athetosis,  definition  of,  ii.  331. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  332. 

pathology  of,  ii.  331. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  332. 

treatment  of,  ii.  333. 

unilateral,  ii.  332. 
Atomised  fluids,  inhalation  of,  ii.  803. 

solutions  for  inhalation,  ii.  680. 
Atmospheric  humidity  in  relation  to  cholera, 

i.  692. 
Atonic  gout,  i.  882. 
Atrophic  softening  of  brain,  ii.  471. 
"  Atrophie  viusculairc  progressive  "  ii.  384. 
Atrophy,  i.  119. 

definition  of,  i.  iig. 

of  discs  in  general  paralysis,  ii.  527. 

of  intestines,  ii.  S36. 

pathology  of,  i.  119. 

progressive  muscular,  i.  119. 

senile,  i.  119. 
Attention,  effects  of,  on  bodily  organs,  ii. 
265. 

Audiometer,  ii.  547. 

Auditory  vertigo,  see  Labyrinthine  vertigo, 

or  Meniere's  disease,  ii.  143. 
Aura  epileptica,  ii.  249. 
hysterica,  ii.  224. 
visceral  in  epilepsy,  ii.  254. 
Aurre,  mode  of  onset,  classification  of,  ii. 
250. 

Auricular  systolic  murmur,  characters  of,  ii. 
612. 

Auscultation,  ii.  545. 

immediate,  ii.  545,  547. 

in  disease,  ii.  549. 

mediate,  ii.  545. 

of  children,  ii.  547. 

of  oesophagus,  ii.  806. 

of  the  heart,  ii.  566. 

of  the  voice,  ii.  548. 
Auscultatory  percussion  of  the  heart,  ii.  564. 
Automatic  actions  of  spinal  cord,  ii.  81. 
Axioms  in  relation  to  brain  functions,  ii. 
90. 


Bacillus,  i.  369. 

anthracis  {ajithraacmia),  i.  374. 

malarise,  ii.  1107. 
Bacteria,  i.  145,  150. 

development  in  diarrhoea,  ii.  882. 

disease-producing,  i.  369,  371. 

filamentous,  i.  150. 

genera,  i.  150. 

groups  of(Cohn),  i.  151. 

pathogenous,  i.  369. 

unicellular,  i.  150. 
Bacteridia,  i.  151. 
Bacterium,  i.  150. 

termo,  i.  151. 
Baillie,  his  morbid  anatomy,  i.  43. 
Banting,  i.  1 129. 

Barbadoes  leg  or  elephantiasis,  i.  999. 
Basal  ganglia,  experiments  on,  ii.  67. 

functions  of,  ii.  66. 

lesions  of,  ii.  67. 


Basadow's  or  Grave's  disease,  see  Exoph- 
thalmic goitre,  ii.  1012. 
Bath,  cold,  use  of,  i.  302. 

vapour  (mercurial),  i.  954. 
Bedsores,  i.  311,  563. 

acute,  in  nervous  disease,  ii.  48o. 

in  fevers,  prevention  of,  i.  311. 

treatment  of,  i.  311. 
Beer,  adulteration  of,  i.  1149. 
Bell's  paralysis,  ii.  400. 
Beneke's  "  patent  decimal  waagen,"  ii.  935. 
Beri-beri,  causation  of,  i.  mo. 

definition  of,  i.  1 1 10. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  1 1 16. 

history  of,  i.  1 1 10. 

morbid  anatomy,  i.  1 1 12. 

pathology  of,  i.  1 1 10. 

prognosis  in,  i.  iu6. 

symptoms  of,  i.  1 1 13. 

thrombosis  in,  ii.  667. 

treatment  of,  i.  1 1 17. 
Bernardin,  i.  104C. 
Bichat,  i.  43. 
Bile  acids,  ii.  921. 

detection  of,  ii.  923. 

ducts,  catarrh  of,  ii.  921. 
obstruction  of,  ii.  921. 

pigment,  i.  248. 
Biliary  calculi  or  concretions,  i.  250. 

colic,  see  Gall-stones,  ii.  928. 
■  passages,  catarrh  of,  ii.  927. 
Bilious  headache,  see  Headache,  ii.  119. 
Bilharzia  hcematobia,  i.  216. 
Bioplasm,  i.  48. 

Bioplast  of  Beale,  contagious,  i.  367. 
Bite  of  a  bug,  effects  of,  i.  408. 

cobra-di-capella,  i.  409. 

rattlesnake,  effects  of,  i.  409. 

viper,  effects  of,  i.  409. 
Bladder,  examination  of,  i.  31. 

(gaL),  affections  of,  ii.  928. 

spasm  of,  ii.  180. 

(urinary),  and  urethral  neuralgia,  ii.  104. 
urinary  catarrh  of,  see  Catarrh  of  the 

bladder,  ii.  1003. 
urinary  diseases  of,  ii.  1003. 
Blastema,  i.  49. 

Blebs,  or  miniature  blisters,  ii.  1034. 
Blight,  i.  239. 

Blood  and  fluids,  morbid  condition  of,  i. 
381. 

alteration    after    bite    from  cobra-di- 
capella,  i.  409. 
black,  pigment  in,  i.  127. 
huffy  coat  of,  i.  291. 
circulation,  peculiarities  within  cranium, 

coagulation  in  living  vessels,  ii.  665. 
constituents  foreign  in  leucocythasmin, 

ii.  1020. 
determination  of,  i.  58. 
differently  affected  by  different  venoms, 

i.  415. 
diseases,  i.  831. 
effects  of  loss  of,  i.  314. 
effusion  of,  i.  68. 
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Blood,  elementary  cells  in,  ii.  1020. 
human,  containing  filaria,  i.  183. 
hypeqjyrexia  of,  in  brain,  ii.  98. 
in  acute  gout,  i.  867. 
in  acute  rheumatism,  i.  837. 
in  constitutional  disease,  i.  830. 
in  enteric  fever,  i.  596. 
in  fever,  i.  286. 
in  malignant  cholera,  i.  713. 
in  puerperal  fever,  i.  815. 
in  relapsing  fever,  i,  628. 
in  syphilis,  i.  917. 
in  typhus  fever,  i.  552. 
its  constitution  altered  in  inflammation, 
i.  61. 

methods  of  abstracting,  i.  319. 
microscopic  examination,  i.  26. 
minute  organisms  found  in,  i.  371. 
of  relapsing  fever,  spirillum  in,  628. 
pigment,  i.  107. 

physical  condition  altered  in  fevers,  i. 
392. 

spirilla  in,  i.  286. 
stroke  softening,  ii.  471. 
supply  to  brain,  ii.  49. 
urea  in,  affecting  brain,  ii.  98. 
Blood-letting  as  a  remedy  in  inflammation, 
i.  312. 

example  of  its  good  effects,  i.  317. 

in  pneumonia,  i.  316. 

rules  to  be  observed,  i.  315. 

sanative  influence  of,  i.  312. 

unwise  neglect  of,  i.  312. 
Blood-vessels  degeneration  of,  i.  121. 

diseases  of,  ii.  647. 

supplying  the  brain,  ii.  51. 

syphilitic  lesions  in,  i.  921. 
Blue  line  in  gam  from  lead  poison,  ii. 

1075- 
Bluters,  i.  1071. 

Body-temperature,  disorder  of,  i.  269. 
Boil,  i.  85. 

Bone,  dry  caries  of,  1.  913. 

Bones,  affections  in  cretins,  i.  1042. 

moUities  ossuni,  i.  1038. 

rickets,  i.  1038. 

syphilis,  i.  912. 
Bony  tumors,  i.  981. 
"  Bootikins  "  of  Horace  Walpole,  i.  877. 
Borborygmi,  i.  29. 

Bothriocephalus  cordatus,  description  of,  i. 

189. 
latus,  i  187. 

description  of,  i.  187. 

endemic  area,  i.  187. 

ova,  i.  188. 
Bot-flies,  i.  226. 
Bots,  i.  226. 

Bouillaud's  theory  of  speech  localisation, 
ii.  485- 

Bovme  tuberculosis  in  man,  ii.  760. 
Boys,    analysis  of  measurements    of,  i. 
1022. 

Bran  cakes  in  diabetes,  i.  1070. 
Brain,  abscess  of,  ii.  440,  442. 
latent  character  of,  ii.  447. 


Brain  and  nervous  system,  functional  di; 
eases,  ii.  99. 

substantive  diseases  of,  ii.  99. 
and  spinal  cord,  ii.  5. 

membranes  of,  ii.  5. 
active  and  passive  hyperemia,  ii.  97. 
adenoid  tumor  of,  ii.  476. 
adipose  tumor  of,  ii.  476. 
anatomical  morbid  conditions  of,  ii.  97. 
aneurismal  tumors  of,  ii.  477. 
atrophic  softening  of,  ii.  471. 
blood-vessels  supplying  it,  ii.  51. 
bulk  of,  ii.  10,  14. 
cancers  of,  ii.  477. 
capillary  hemorrhage  of,  ii.  473. 
central  indications,  i.  24. 
chart  of,  from  below,  ii.  27. 

right-hemisphere  in  median  aspect,  ii 
26. 

chemical  composition  of,  ii.  54. 
cholesteatoma  of,  ii.  476. 
colloid  tumor  of,  ii.  476. 
contents  of  areas  of,  ii.  24. 
convolutions,  lobes,  and  fissures,  ii.  17. 
in  relation  to  skull,  ii.  18. 
on  inner  and  under  surface,  ii.  25. 
corpora  quadrigemina,  ii.  32. 
corpus  callosum  of,  ii.  28. 
corpus  striatum,  ii.  30. 
death  beginning  at,  i.  300. 
disease,  localisation  of,  ii.  88. 
dissection  of,  from  above,  ii.  29. 

methods  of,  ii.  59. 
education  of,  in  old  persons,  ii.  485. 
encysted  tumor  of,  ii.  477. 
external  configuration  of,  ii.  17. 
faradisation  of,  ii.  84. 
functions,  summary  of,  ii.  83. 
gelatiniform  tumor  of,  ii.  476. 
general  atrophy  of,  i.  482. 
giant  cells  of,  ii.  65. 
glioma  of,  ii.  475. 
grey  matter  of,  ii.  32. 
gummata  of,  ii.  477. 
gummata  in,  ii.  922. 
hemorrhagic  softening  of,  ii.  471. 
human  electric  stimulation  of,  ii.  63. 
hyperpyrexia  of  blood  in,  ii.  98. 
internal  architecture,  ii.  27. 
lardaceous  tumor  of,  ii.  476. 
lesions  in  syphilis,  i.  922. 
in  the,  of  insane,  ii.  489. 
of  its  frontal  lobe,  ii.  92. 
of  its  prefrontal  lobes,  ii.  93. 
lipoma  of,  ii.  476. 
map  of  lateral  surface,  ii.  19. 

of  upper  surface,  ii.  20. 
margaroid  tumors  of,  ii.  476. 
mass  of,  ii.  10. 
miliary  aneurisms  of,  ii.  455. 
minute  structure  of,  ii.  27. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  86. 
motor  area  of,  ii.  93. 
myxoma,  syphilitic,  i.  922. 
myxomata  of  brain,  ii.  476. 
optic  thalami,  ii  31. 
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Brain,  orbital  surface,  ii.  23. 
origin  of  veins  at  base  of,  ii.  46. 
outline  maps  or  charts  of,  ii.  4. 
parasitic  tumors  of,  ii.  477- 
parietal  lobe,  ii.  23. 

physiological  relations  and  functions,  ii. 

57-  ,  ..  „ 

preservation  in  nitric  acid,  ii.  348. 
primary  interlobular  fissures,  ii.  21. 
process  for  preservation  of,  ii.  489. 
red  softening  of,  ii.  442. 
serous,  or  dropsical  softening  of,  ii.  471. 
simple  cerebral  tumor  of,  ii.  475. 
softening,  diagnosis  of,  ii.  473. 

prognosis  in,  ii.  474^ 

see  Softening  of  brain,  ii.  471. 

treatment  of,  ii.  474. 

with  hemiplegia,  ii.  473. 
surface,  localisation  of  functions,  ii.  63. 
symptoms  of  softening  of,  ii.  473. 
syphilomata  of,  ii.  477. 
the  instmment  through  which  the  mind 

acts,  ii.  487. 
tumor  proper  of,  ii.  475. 
tumors,  diagnosis  of,  ii.  478. 

prognosis  in,  ii.  479. 

(see  Tumors  of  brain),  ii.  475. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  477. 

treatment  of,  ii.  479. 
tyromata  of,  ii.  476 
vascular  supply  to,  ii.  49. 
ventricles  of,  ii.  29. 
weight  in  relation  to  intellect,  ii.  11. 

absolute  and  specific,  of,  ii.  10. 
white  matter  of,  ii.  34. 
yellow  softening,  ii.  442. 
Brand,  i.  239. 

Breast  affection  in  hysteria,  see  Mastodynia 
and  neuralgia,  ii.  108. 
pang,  see  Angina  pectoris,  ii.  640. 
Breathing,  altered  rhythm  of,  ii.  585. 
sighing,  ii.  585. 
stertorous,  i.  300. 
suspirous,  ii.  585. 
Breeze  flies,  i.  226. 
Bright's  disease,  ii.  964. 

acute,  symptoms  of,  ii.  978. 

treatment  of,  ii.  989. 
a  constitutional  ailment,  ii.  965. 
changes  in  circulatory  apparatus  of 

granular  kidney,  ii.  975. 
cardiac  hypertrophy,  ii.  975. 
definition,  ii.  964. 
epithelial  casts  in  urine,  ii.  970. 
fatty  kidney,  ii.  976. 
forms  of,  ii.  978. 
gouty  kidney  in,  ii.  971. 
granular  kidney,  ii.  971. 
history  of,  ii.  964. 
its  essential  nature,  ii.  966. 
kidney  lesions  in,  ii.  971. 
lardaceous  kidney,  ii.  976. 
lesions  seen  in  eye,  ii.  526. 
mixed  forms  of  lesion,  ii.  978. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  970. 
pathology  of,  ii.  964. 


Bright's  disease,  retinal  degenerations,  ii. 
526. 

urine,  examination  daily,  ii.  967. 
chronic  ii.  971. 

albumen,  determination  of,  ii.  985. 

casts  in  kidney  tubes,  ii.  987. 

desquamative  nephritis,  ii.  971. 

diagnosis,  ii.  984. 

dyspnoea  in,  ii.  983. 

nervous  system  in,  ii.  984. 

ophthalmic  phenomena,  ii.  984. 

state  of  blood  in,  ii.  982. 

symptoms,  ii.  979. 

treatment  of,  ii.  990. 

urine  in,  ii.  980. 
Broca's  theory  of  speech  localisation,  ii. 
485. 

Bronchial  asthma,  see  Asthma,  spasmodic, 
ii.  784. 
catarrh,  causation,  ii.  702. 
chronic,  ii.  707. 
definition,  ii.  702. 
pathology,  ii.  702. 
symptoms,  ii.  703. 
treatment,  ii.  703. 
polypi,  ii.  713. 
Bronchi  and  trachea,  diseases  of,  ii.  696. 

dilatation  of,  ii.  714. 
Bronchiectasis,  ii.  707,  710,  714. 

treatment  of,  ii.  718. 
Bronchitis,  ii.  706. 

acute,  diagnosis  in,  ii.  715. 

of  larger  tubes,  symptoms,  ii.  710. 
prognosis  in,  ii.  715. 
sputa,  typical  of,  ii.  587. 
treatment  of,  ii.  716. 
capillary,  ii.  707. 

physical  signs,  ii.  712. 
prognosis  in,  ii.  715. 
treatment  of,  ii.  718. 
causation  of,  ii.  706. 
chronic,  ii.  707. 
definition  of,  ii.  706. 
fetid  expectoration  in,  ii.  586. 
forms  and  results  of,  ii.  706. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  707. 
of  syphilis,  i.  919. 
pathology,  ii.  706. 
physical  signs,  ii.  710. 
plastic,  ii.  707,  709. 

expectoration  of,  ii.  713. 
prognosis  in,  ii.  715. 
treatment,  ii.  719. 
sounds  of  respiration,  ii.  710. 
treatment  of,  ii.  716. 
Broncho-pneumonia,  ii.  706,  721. 
Bronzed  skin,  see  Addison's  disease,  ii.  1027. 
Broussaism,  i.  39. 
Brow  ague,  see  Headache,  ii.  119. 
Bruit,  presystolic,  ii.  569. 
Bubo,  scarlatinal,  i.  521,  525. 

indolent,  of  syphilis,  i.  928. 
Buboes,  indolent,  i.  911. 

of  plague,  i.  661,  663. 
Bud  farcy,  see  Farcy,  i.  785. 
Buflfy  coat  of  blood,  i.  291. 
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Bug,  effects  of  its  bite,  i.  408. 
Bulbar  paralysis,  ii.  76. 

causation  of,  ii.  361. 

definition,  ii.  361. 

diagnosis  of,  ii  365. 

hardening  texture  for  microscopic  ex- 
amination, ii.  362. 

history  of,  ii.  361. 

lesions  causing  it,  ii.  363. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  361. 

prognosis,  ii.  366. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  364. 

treatment,  ii.  366.  .; 
Bullae,  meaning  of,  ii.  1034. 

Cachectic  state,  i.  830. 
Cachexia,  i.  11,  34,  830. 

of  Addison's  disease,  ii.  1031. 

of  cancers  i.  965. 

of  drunkards,  ii.  1087. 

of  malaria,  i.  436. 

of  scrofula,  i.  1024,  1027. 

of  tubercle,  i.  1021. 
Calcareous  degeneration  of  arteries,  ii.  649. 

infiltration  of  heart,  i.  126. 
Calcification,  i.  125. 

interstitial,  i.  126. 

peripheral,  i.  126. 
Calculi,  formation  of,  i.  250. 

of  bile  constituents,  i.  250. 

of  cystine,  ii.  960. 

of  oxalate  of  lime,  ii.  959. 

of  phosphates,  ii.  956. 

of  protein  substances,  i.  250. 

of  uric  acid,  common  in  children,  ii.  951. 

of  urinary  constituents,  i.  250. 
Calculus,  i.  245. 

definition  of,  i.  245. 

pathology  of,  i.  246. 
Camp  dysentery  of  American  armies,  ii. 

840. 
Cancer,  i.  955. 

alveolar,  i.  965. 

antecedents  of,  i.  959. 

after  injury,  i.  957. 

a  specific  blood  disease,  i.  958. 

blood  origin  of,  i.  958. 

causation  of,  i.  956. 

cell  elements,  typical,  i.  963. 

cells,  what  are  characteristics  of,  i.  962. 

cerebriform,  i.  969. 

colloid,  descripion  of,  i.  985. 

conditions  favourable  for  operation,  i. 
984. 

unfavourable  for  operation,  i.  984. 
constitutional  infection  of,  i.  965. 

theory  regarding,  i.  956. 
definition  of,  i.  955. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  975. 
epithelial,  i.  971,  973,  974. 
growths,  recurrence  of,  i.  967. 
hard,  i.  967. 
history  of,  i.  955. 
inheritance  of,  i.  956. 
juice,  i.  964. 
local  origin  of,  i.  958. 


Cancer,  malignancy  of,  i.  955. 

material  of,  i.  49. 

medullaiy,  i.  969. 

melanotic,  i.  973,  975,  97S. 

osteoid,  i.  975. 

parasitic  theory  of,  i.  960. 

pathology  of,  i.  955. 

pigmentary,  i.  .978. 

prognosis  in,  i.  983. 

propagation  of,  i.  956. 

recurrence,  probability  of,  i.  9S4. 

scirrhus,  i.  961. 

secondary,  i.  960. 

soft,  description  of,  i.  969. 
medullary  cells  of,  i.  970. 

theoiies  regarding  causation,  i.  956. 

treatment  of,  i.  9S3. 

tumors,  constitutional  origin  of,  i.  956. 

villous,  i.  975. 
Cancers,  classification  of,  i.  962. 

extension  of,  i.  964. 

hard  and  soft,  i.  961. 

material  constituents  of  the  tumors,  i. 
961. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  i.  961. 
nomenclature  of,  i.  965. 
of  brain,  ii.  477. 
primary,  i.  967. 
secondary,  i.  967. 
Cancroid,  i.  971. 

epithelioma,  i.  971. 
Cancrum  oris,  definition,  ii.  793. 
pathology  of,  ii.  793. 
treatment,  ii.  793. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  endemic  hsematuria 
at,  i.  217. 

Capillaries,  homogeneous  texture  of,  i.  63. 
Capillary  apoplexy,  ii.  458,  605. 

bronchitis,  ii.  707,  712. 

embolia,  ii.  604. 

embolism  after  endocarditis,  ii.  608. 
hsemorrhage  of  brain,  ii.  474. 
Carbo-hydrates  of  food,  i.  1121. 
Carbuncles  in  diabetes,  i.  1063. 

in  plague,  i.  663. 
Cardiac  affections  in  chorea,  ii.  195, 
apoplexy,  ii.  633. 
asthma,  ii.  611. 
atrophy,  causation  of,  ii.  631. 

definition,  ii.  631. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  631. 

pathology  of,  ii.  631. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  631. 
disease,  anasarca  of,  ii.  617. 

dropsy  of,  ii.  616. 

dyspnoea  of,  ii.  616. 

cedema  of,  ii.  617. 

pulse  in,  ii.  574. 
distress,  signs  of,  ii.  624. 
dropsy,  i.  1 105. 
dyspnoea,  ii.  61 1,  624. 
engorgement,  ii.  624.  , 
irregularities,  kinds  of,  see  Palpitation, 

ii.  643. 

murmurs  (ancemic),  i.  1095. 
neuralgia,  ii.  104. 
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Cardiac  plexus,  hypertesthesia  of,  ii.  641. 

pulsation,  decimal  periods  of,  ii.  567. 

second  sound  accentuated,  ii.  571. 

symptoms,  ii.  585. 

thrombosis,  ii.  742. 
Cardialgia,  ii.  S30. 

from  gout,  i.  882. 
Caries,  dry,  of  bone,  i.  913. 

(syphilitic)  of  os frontis,  i.  914. 
Camification,  i.  130. 
Carnified  lung,  ii.  774. 
Carpo-pedal  contractions,  ii.  186. 
Caseation,  i.  1006. 
Case-books,  clinical,  i.  16. 
Case,  history  of  a,  i.  18. 

order  or  method  of  examination,  i.  17. 
Case-taking,  i.  16. 

skeleton  form  for,  i.  17. 
Cases,  recording  of,  i.  16. 
Casts  from  bowel  in  dysentery,  ii.  844. 

in  urine,  summary  of  results,  ii.  988. 

moulded  in  uriniferous  tubes,  ii.  987. 

of  bronchial  tubes,  ii.  713. 

summary  of  results,  ii.  988. 
Cassella's  thermometers,  i.  272. 
Catalepsy,  definition  of,  ii.  279. 

in  hystero-epilepsy,  ii.  261. 

pathology  of,  ii.  2S0. 

phenomena  of,  ii.  280. 

prognosis  in,  ii.  281. 

treatment  of,  ii.  281. 
Catarrh,  acute,  of  smaller  bronchi,  ii.  712. 

bronchial,  ii.  702. 

chronic,  of  intestines,  ii.  835. 

definition  of,  i.  51. 

gastric,  ii.  823. 

intestinal,  i.  29. 
in  rickets,  i.  1039. 

mucus,  flow  of,  in,  i.  51. 

of  a  common  cold,  ii.  702. 

of  biliary  passages,  ii.  921. 

of  the  bladder,  causation,  ii.  1003. 
definition,  ii.  1003. 
diagnosis,  ii.  1005. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  1003. 
pathology,  ii.  1003. 
prognosis,  ii.  1005. 
symptoms,  ii.  1004. 
treatment,  ii.  1005. 

pathology  of,  i.  51. 

regional  names  given  to,  i.  51. 

results  of,  i.  52. 

syphilitic,  i.  938. 
Catarrhal  inflammation,  i.  53. 

nephritis,  ii.  995. 

or  patchy  pneumonia,  symptoms,  ii.  729. 
proliferation  of  epithelium,  i.  52. 
Causation,  use  of  term  sometimes  mislead- 
ing, ii.  HI 8. 
Causes,  general,  of  passive  congestion,  i. 
102. 

mechanical,  of  congestion,  i.  98. 
of  disease,  exciting,  predisposing,  and 
proximate,  i.  8,  12,  13,  41. 

chemical,  i.  13. 

how  best  observed,  i.  13. 


Causes  of  dropsy,  i.  ill. 

of  sickness  in  English  wars,  i.  545. 

often  confounded  with  media,  ii.  11 19. 

see  individual  diseases. 
Cell-elements  of  cancer,  i.  963. 
Cell,  fibro-plastic,  i.  92. 
Cellular  tissue,  diseases  of,  i.  349. 
Central  indications  of  disease  in  brain,  i. 
.  24- 

circulatory  system,  i.  25. 

thorax,  i.  24. 
Centre,  convulsive,  of  Nothnagel,  ii.  74. 
Centres,  inhibitory,  for  reflex  movements, 

ii.  81. 

located  in  medulla,  ii.  75. 

of  nutrition  of  Goodsir,  i.  87. 

or  cortical  areas  of  brain,  ii.  65. 
Cephalalgia,  ii.  104. 

of  meningitis,  ii.  419. 

or  pain  in  head,  see  Headache,  ii.  117. 
Ceramuria,  or  phosphatic  diathesis,  ii.  955. 
Cerebellum,  ii.  15. 

functions  of,  ii.  72. 

position  and  structure  of,  ii.  36. 

tumors  in,  symptoms  of,  ii.  479. 
Cerebral  abscess,  ii.  440. 

arteries,  aneurisms  of,  ii.  477. 
obstraction  of,  ii.  471. 

basal  gangli,  ii.  5. 

disease,  characters  of,  ii.  88. 
extended  basis  for  study,  ii.  85. 

functions  founded  on  type  of  reflex  ac- 
tions, ii.  62. 

haemorrhage,  ii.  450. 

irritation,  symptoms  of,  ii.  445. 

localisation,  doctrine  of,  ii.  84. 

meningitis,  see  Meningitis,  cerebral,  ii. 
416 

paralysis,  ii.  342. 

paraplegia,  see  Progressive  locomotor 

at  xy,  ii.  391. 
vomiting,  ii.  89. 
Cerebriform  cancer,  i.  969. 
Cerebritis,  symptoms  of,  ii.  445. 
Cerebro-spinal  axis,  ii.  2,  5. 
fever,  definition  of,  i.  577. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  580. 

historical  notice  of,  i.  577. 

morbid  anatomy,  i.  578. 

pathology  of,  i.  577. 

prognosis  of,  i.  581. 

.symptoms  of,  i.  579. 

treatment  of,  i.  581. 
fluid,  ii.  9. 

lesions,  indications  of  from  eye,  ii.  526. 

nerve  centres,  ii.  82. 
Cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  ii.  5. 

external  configuration  of,  ii.  17. 

tumors  of  (see  of  brain),  ii.  478. 

white  matter  of,  ii.  34. 
Cervical  rheumatism,  i.  863. 
Cervico-brachial  neuralgia,  ii.  103,  110. 

occipital  neuralgia,  parts  affected,  ii.  103, 

HO. 

Cesspool  air,  i.  601. 

Cestoid  entozoa  in  relation  to  cystic,  i.  203, 
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Chalk-stones,  i.  873. 
Chancre,  hard,  i.  925. 
infecting,  i.  893,  898. 

Hunterian,  i.  927. 

infecting  fluid  of,  i.  49. 

non-suppurating,  i.  927. 

parchment-like,  i.  925. 

soft,  i.  893. 
Chancres,  mixed,  i.  893,  900,  906. 

simple,  non-infecting,  i.  893. 

soft,  i.  893. 
Chancroid,  i.  893. 

Charcot's  disease,  see  Disseminated  scler- 
osis, ii.  482. 
Chart  for  daily  records,  i.  274. 
Charts  of  brain,  in  outline,  ii.  4. 
Cheloid,  definition,  ii.  1054. 

history  of,  ii.  1054. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  1055. 

pathology,  ii.  1054. 

symptoms,  ii.  1055. 
Chemical  analysis  of  tubercle,  i.  1006. 
of  venom,  i.  409. 

causes  of  disease,  i.  13. 

characters  of  sputa,  i.  586. 

composition  of  brain  and  nervous  system, 
ii.  54. 

Chest,  circumference  of,  i.  1023, 

examination  of  by  palpation,  ii.  542. 

fremitus,  ii.  542. 

local  expansion  of,  ii.  541. 

measurement  of,  ii.  541. 

physical  examination  of,  ii.  540. 

walls  in  relation  to  viscera,  ii.  528. 
Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  ii.  585. 
Chicken-pox,  definition  of,  i-  497. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  498. 

eruption  in,  i.  498. 

incubation  of,  i.  497. 

inoculation  of,  i.  497. 

pathology  of,  i.  497. 

symptoms  of,  i.  498. 

treatment  of,  i.  499. 
Chigoe,  i.  227,  235. 

Child-crowing,  see  Laryngismus  stridulus, 
ii.  184. 

Children,  auscultation  in,  ii.  547. 

enteric  fever  in,  i.  587. 

meningitis,  tubercular  in,  ii.  427. 

pneumonia  in,  ii.  720. 

temperature  in,  i.  278. 
Chill,  commencing  fevers,  i.  270. 

or  rigor  in  pneumonia,  ii.  723. 
Chinese  distoma,  discovery  of,   by  Dr. 

McConnell,  i.  219. 
Chloasma,  ii.  1068. 
Chloral  in  delirium  tremens,  ii.'  1092. 
Chlorides  in  m-ine,  estimation  of,  ii.  936. 

pathology  of,  ii.  937. 
Chlorosis,  ii.  918. 

causation  of,  i.  1 100. 

definition  of,  i.  1 100. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  1103. 

pathology  of,  i.  1 100. 

symptoms  of,  i.  1 102. 

treatment  of,  i.  1103. 


Cholera,  Asiatic,  endemic  area  of,  i.  683. 
see  Malignant  cholera,  i.  680,  683. 
chemical  changes  in  body,  i.  718. 
European,  i.  680. 

fungi,  conclusions  regarding,  i.  717. 
growths,  i.  49. 

malignant,  see  Malignant  cholera,  ii.  881. 
stools,  question  of  shed  epithelium,  i. 
719. 

poison,  multiplication  of,  i.  401. 
serous,  see  Malignant  cholera,  i.  683. 
simple,  ii.  881. 
causation,  i.  680. 

definition  and  pathology  of,  i.  679. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  681. 
prognosis  in,  i.  682. 
symptoms  of,  i.  680. 
treatment  of,  i.  682. 
spasmodic,    see   Malignant   cholera,  i. 

680,  683. 
summer,  i.  679  ;  ii.  881. 
Choleraic  diarrhoea,  ii.  881. 
Cholerine,  i.  679;  ii.  881. 
Cholesteatoma  of  brain,  ii.  476. 
Cholesterine  and  cliolesterine  disease,  i. 

123,  130,  247. 
Chorda,'  tendinice,  rupture  of,  ii.  605. 
Chorea  and  embolism,  ii.  200. 
association  with  epilepsy,  ii.  205. 
cardiac  affections  in,  ii.  195. 
causation  of,  ii.  192. 
clinical  history  of,  ii.  203. 
definition  of,  ii.  192. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  206. 
festinans,  ii.  227. 

irritability  of  nerve  and  muscle  in,  ii. 
203. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  195. 

muscular  disturbance  and  voluntary  mo- 
tion, ii.  204. 

oscillatoria,  ii.  227. 

pathology  of,  ii.  192. 

post-hemiplegic,  ii.  225. 

procursiva,  ii.  227. 

prognosis  in  cases  of,  ii.  207. 

relation  to  convulsive  seizures,  ii.  205. 

rhythmical  hysteric,  ii.  226. 

rotatoria,  ii.  227. 

saltatoria,  ii.  227. 

symptoms  of,  202. 

treatment  of,  ii.  208. 

vibratoria,  ii.  227. 
Choreic  convulsions,  ii.  155. 
Choroidal  atrophy  and  small  granular  kid- 
ney, ii.  524. 
Choroiditis,  ii.  526. 

Chronic  albuminuria,  see  Bright's  disease, 
chronic,  ii.  979. 

articular  rheumatism,  see  Chronic  osteo- 
arthritis, i.  888. 

Bright's  disease,  see  Bright's  disease, 
chronic,  ii.  979. 

bronchial  catarrh,  ii.  707. 

disease  of  valves  and  orifices  of  heart,  11. 
610. 

diseases,  sec  under  separate  diseases. 
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Chronic  diseases  of  nervous  system,  ii.  96. 
dysentery,  ii.  851. 
endocarditis,  ii.  610,  648,  654. 
glandular  laiyngitis,  symptoms  of,  ii.  681. 

treatment  of,  ii.  681. 
gout,  i.  871,  876. 

liydroceplialus,  see  Hydrocephalus,  chro- 
nic, ii.  435- 

intestinal  catarrh,  ii.  835. 

laryngitis,  causation  of,  ii.  679. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  679. 
pathology  of,  ii.  679. 
symptoms,  ii.  680. 
treatment,  ii.  680. 
varieties  of,  ii.  681. 

mania,  ii.  497. 

meningitis  of  the  aged,  ii.  422. 
osteo-arthritis,  i.  876. 

definition  of,  i.  888. 

pathology  of,  i.  888. 

treatment  of,  i.  889. 

use  of  continuous  galvanic  current  in, 
i.  891. 

rheumatic  arthritis  (see  Chronic  osteo- 
arthritis), i.  876,  888. 
rheumatism,  definition  of,  i.  864. 
pains  in,  i.  865. 
pathology  of,  i.  864. 
prognosis  in,  i.  866. 
symptoms  of,  i.  864. 
treatment  of,  i.  866. 
ulcer  of  stomach,  definition,  ii.  824. 
pathology,  ii.  824. 
simple  and  perforating,  ii.  824. 
symptoms,  ii.  825. 
treatment,  ii.  825. 
valve  disease,  albuminuria,  ii.  617. 
digitalis  in,  ii.  628. 
points  in  prognosis,  ii.  627. 
treatment  of,  ii.  627. 
valvular  disease,  ii.  610. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  610. 
prognosis,  ii.  617. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  616. 
with  dropsy,  ii.  617. 
Chylous  urine  (chyluria),  i.  183. 
Cicatricial-like  contraction,  i.  72,  82. 
Cicatrix  after  vaccination,  i.  493. 
Circulation,  cerebral  and  intia-ocular,  li. 
523. 

coronary,  influence  of  aortic  valves  on, 
ii.  613. 

Circulatory  system,  central  indications,  i. 
25- 

list  of  diseases  of,  i.  342. 
peripheral  indications,  i.  25. 
physical  examination  of,  i.  25. 
symptoms  from,  i.  25. 
Circus  movements  in  brain  diseases,  ii.  67, 
73- 

Cirrhosis,  ii.  722. 

alcoholic,  of  liver,  i.  916. 
of  stomach  and  mucous  membranes,  ii. 
822. 

of  liver,  herec'i  ;iry,  i.  918. 

see  Liver,  c  ,  ihosis  of,  li.  900,  912. 
VOL.  IL  4 


Cirrhosis  of  lung,  ii.  755. 

of  walls  of  heart,  ii.  61S. 

syphilitic,  of  liver,  i.  916. 
Classification  of  diseases,  see  also  under 
various  diseases,  i.  328. 

of  human  parasites,  i.  148. 

of  malformations,  i.  252. 

of  skin  diseases,  ii.  1033. 
Clavus  hystericus,  ii.  213. 
Clergyman's  sore  throat,  ii.  68r,  801. 
Climate,  influence  of,  i.  12. 

suited  for  phthisical  cases,  ii.  772. 
Climacteric  insanity,  ii.  497. 
Clinical  case-books,  i.  16. 

history  of  lardaceous  disease,  i.  136. 

investigation,  i.  7. 

thermometers,  i.  272. 
Cloudy  swelling  of  Virchow,  i.  05. 
Coagulable  lymph,  i.  49,  71. 

compounds,  i.  49. 
Coagidation  of  blood  in  living  vessels,  ii.  665. 
Coagulum  of  blood,  i.  98. 
Coarctation,  i.  116. 

Cobra  di  capelli,  effects  of  its  bite,  i.  409. 
Cochin  leg,  i.  999. 
Coelelmintha,  i.  149,  156. 

definition  of,  i.  156. 

examples  of,  i.  156. 

generation  of,  i.  156. 

pathology  of,  i.  156. 

treatment  of,  i.  185. 
Cohnheini's  experiment  and  Bastian  on 

blood  extravasation,  i.  59. 
Cold,  a  common,  ii.  703. 

affusion  in  fevers,  i.  302. 

bath  in  fevers,  i.  302. 

wet  sheet  pack,  i.  305. 
Colic,  biliary,  see  Gall-stones,  ii.  928. 

causation  of,  ii.  892. 

definition  of,  ii.  891. 

diagnosis,  ii.  892. 

from  lead,  diagnosis,  ii.  1 078. 

gall-stone,  see  Gall-stones,  ii.  928. 

menstrual,  ii.  104. 

nephritic,  i.  31. 

treatment  of,  ii.  954. 

of  painters,  ii.  1073. 

or  gastralgia,  ii.  892. 

pains  of,  ii,  104. 

pathology,  ii.  892. 

prognosis,  ii.  892. 

symptoms,  ii.  892. 

treatment,  ii.  892. 
Colica  Damnoniensis,  ii.  1074. 

Pictonum,  ii.  1074. 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,  nomen- 
clature of,  i.  335- 
Colliquative  sweating  in  fever,  i.  292. 
Colloid,  i.  S30,  985. 

cancer,  i.  985 

d'^finition  of,  i.  985. 
pathology  of,  i.  985. 

cysts,  i.  143. 

tumor  of  brain,  ii.  476. 
Colonitis,  question  of,  ii.  845, 
Colour  sensibility  in  nerve  atrophy,  ii.  528. 
0 
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Coloured  vision,  ii.  527. 

Colubrine,  venomous  elTects  of,  i.  41 1. 

Coma,  causes  of,  ii  411. 

death  by,  post-mortem  appearance,  i. 
301.  _ 
causes  of,  1.  300. 
symptoms  of,  i.  300. 

of  diabetes,  i.  105. 

vigil  in  typhus  fever,  i.  563. 
Comatose  pernicious  fever,  i.  441. 
Combustion,  spontaneous,  ii.  10S4. 
Comedo,  ii.  1052. 
Compound  granule  cells,  i.  73. 

cysts,  i.  144. 
Complex  morbid  processes,  i.  50,  51. 
Complication  in  fevers,  i.  31 1. 

see  other  diseases. 
Conceptacles,  i.  237,  244. 
Concretion,  i.  245. 
Concretions,  gouty,  i.  94. 

of  ammonio-phosphatc  of  magnesia,  i. 
249. 

of  bone  earth,  i.  250. 
of  fats,  i.  246,  250. 

of  gluten,  like  a  colloid  substance,  i.  250. 
of  lime  salts,  i.  249. 
of  oxalate  of  lime  (oxaluria),  ii.  958. 
of  pigment,  i.  248. 
of  protein  substance,  i.  246. 
of  urates  and  uric  acids,  i.  24S ;  ii.  950. 
Conduction,  isolated  phenomena  of,  ii.  87. 

paths  of,  in  cord,  ii.  78. 
Condylomata  lata.  i.  927. 

syphilitic,  i.  935. 
Confervre  defined,  i.  236. 
Congenital  disease,  i.  9. 

idiocy,  i.  501. 
Congestion,  "active,"  i.  5S,  97. 
causes  of,  i.  98,  100. 
of  lungs,  ii.  611. 

active  and  passive,  ii.  73S. 
definition,  ii.  738. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  739. 
prognosis,  ii.  742. 
of  liver,  see  Liver,  enlargement  of,  ii. 
899. 

passive,  definition  of,  i.  97. 
pathology  of,  i.  97. 

seat  of,  i.  99. 
Congestive  apoplexy,  ii.  460. 

headache,  treatment  of,  ii.  133. 

type  of  fever,  i.  291. 
Conidia,  i.  237,  244. 

Consolidation  of  lung,  conditions  which  lead 

to,  ii.  729. 
Constipation,  causation,  ii.  S93. 

definition,  ii.  S93. 

diagnosis,  ii.  896. 

influence  over  general  health,  ii.  S96. 
pathology,  ii.  893. 

symptoms,  general  and  local,  ii.  894. 

symptoms  in  children,  ii.  895. 

treatment,  ii.  896. 
Constitution,  impairment  of,  i.  11. 

modifying  influence  of,  i.  3S9. 
Constitutional  diseases,  i.  355. 


Constitutional  diseases,  course  of,  i.  830. 
general  management  of  system  in, 
H33- 

influence  of  food  on,  i.  1 1 18. 
]->athology  of,  i.  829. 
three  periods  in  their  progress,  i^ 
II34- 
infection,  i.  965. 

or  gin  of  Bright's  disease,  ii.  965. 
origin  of  cancer,  i.  956. 
symptoms  of  inflammation,  i.  75. 
symptoms  of  local  affections,  ii.  i. 
Consumption,  i.  119. 

of  the  spinal  cord,  ii.  391. 
pulmonary,  see  Destructive  lung  disease, 
i.  1000. 

Contagia,  existence  and  vitality  of,  i.  364. 

how  they  first  arose,  i.  358. 
Contagious  bioplast  of  Beale,  i.  367. 

Diseases  Acts,  beneficial  influence  of,  i. 

945- 
fevers,  i.  394. 

origin  of  disease,  proofs  of,  i.  359. 
Contagium,  its  generation  and  propagation, 

i.  368. 

to  be  distinguished  from  media  of  pro- 
pagation, ii.  HI 9. 
vivum,  evidence  in  favour  of,  i.  361. 

theory,  i.  365. 
what  is  it?  i,  366. 
Continued  fever,  type  of,  i.  290. 
Continued  fevers,  i.  394. 

anomalous  forms  of,  i.  636. 
simple,  i.  635. 
Continuous  or  constant  current,  action  of, 

li-  336,  337. 
Contraction,  definition  of,  i.  1 16. 
of  larynx,  causation  of,  ii.  688. 
definition,  ii.  688. 
pathology  of,  ii.  688. 
treatment  of,  ii.  688. 
of  limbs  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  ii.  483. 
Convalescence,  diet  in  fever,  i.  311. 
Convolutions,  complex  arrangement,  ii.  61. 
lobes,  and  fissures  of  brain,  ii.  17. 
or  gyri  of  brain,  ii.  17. 
Convulsions  caused  by  discharging  lesions, 

ii.  154. 
characteristics  of,  ii.  153. 
definition  of,  ii.  153. 

due  to  discharging  lesions,  ii.  90. 
idiopathic,  ii.  166. 
infantile,  ii.  165. 

methods  of  analysing  source  of,  ii.  I57' 

mortality  from,  ii.  164. 

of  chorea,  ii.  155. 

unilateral,  pathology  of,  ii.  161. 

phenomena  of,  ii.  1 60. 

with  optic  neuritis,  ii.  527. 
Convulsive  centre,  ii.  245. 

of  Nothnagel,  ii.  74. 
tic,  ii.  178. 
Cooling  the  body,  value  of  methods,  i. 
305- 

Cor  bovinum,  ii.  612.  623. 
Cord,  spinal,  gri.-y  u. alter,  ii.  42. 
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Cord,   spinal,  secondary  lateral  sclerosis 
of,  ii.  474. 

Coronary  circulation,  influence  of  aortic 

valves  on,  ii.  613. 
Corpora  amylacea,  i.  131. 

quadrigemina,  lesions  of,  ii.  69. 
quadrigemina,  optic  thalami,  and  corpora 

striata,  ii.  15. 
striata,  optic  thalami,  and  corpora  quadri- 
gemina, ii.  5. 
Corpulence,  i.  11 28. 
Corpus  striatum  epilepsy,  ii.  162. 

palsy,  ii.  162. 
Corpuscular  new  growth,  i.  72. 
Cortex,  irritative  or  discliarging  lesions  of, 
ii.  163. 

lesions  of,  cause  paralysis  of  motion, 
ii.  91. 

of  cerebrum,  seat  of  psychical  activity, 
57- 

Cortical  areas  or  centres  of  brain,  ii.  65. 

motor  centres  of  brain,  ii.  64. 
Coryza,  ii.  703. 
Cough,  ii.  585,  588. 

mixtures,  conditions  of  prescription,  ii. 
705. 

Countenance,  expression  of,  i.  21.  ■ 

in  thoracic  disease,  ii.  589. 
Counter-irritation  in  fever,  i.  309. 
Coup  de  soleil,  see  Sunstroke,  ii.  314. 

de  sang,  softening  of  brain  from,  ii.  471. 
Cow-pox  and  small-pox  identical,  i.  471. 

definition  of,  i.  468. 

history  of,  i.  468. 

spurious  forms  of,  i.  474. 

symptoms  of,  in  the  cow,  i.  474. 
Cracked  pot  sound,  ii.  551. 
Cramp,  idiopathrc  of  muscles  of  limbs,  ii. 
180. 

writers',  causation  of,  ii.  iSo. 
Cramps,  i.  22  ;  ii.  178. 
Cranial  or  encephalic  nerves,  ii.  44. 
Crepitating  rale  of  Laennec,  ii.  727. 
Creeping  palsy,  ii.  384. 
Cretinism,  causation  of,  i.  1041. 

definition  of,  i.  1041. 

fontanelles  and  base  of  skull  in,  i.  IO43. 

history  of,  i.  1041. 

incomplete  and  curable,  i.  1043. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  i.  1041. 

pathology  of,  i.  IQ41. 

symptoms  of,  i.  1043. 

treatment  of,  i.  1043. 

varieties  (three)  of,  i.  1043. 
Crick  in  the  neck,  i.  863. 
Crisis  and  critical  days  in  fever,  i.  265, 
270. 

in  pneumonia,  ii.  723. 

in  relapsing  fever,  i.  630, 
Crossed  paralysis,  ii.  334. 
Crotalidce,  venomous  eflects  of,  i.  411. 
Croup  and  diphtheria  contrasted,  i.  751. 

causation  of,  ii.  697. 

definition  of,  ii.  696. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  699. 

historical  notice  of,  ii.  696. 


Croup,  morbid  anatomy,  ii.  697. 

pathology  of,  ii.  696. 

prognosis  of,  ii.  700. 

see  also  Diphtheria,  i.  747. 

symptoms  and  course  of,  ii.  69S. 

tracheotomy  in,  ii.  701. 

treatment  of,  ii.  700. 
Croupous  inflammation,  i.  72. 
Crural  neuralgia,  ii.  103. 

site  of  pain,  ii.  1 10. 
Crusta  or  motor  fibres  of  cerebral  peduncles, 
ii.  66. 

Crystals  of  hsematoidine,  i.  107,  128. 
of  hsemine,  i.  128. 

of  sugar  from  diabetic  urine,  i.  105S. 
of  uric  acid,  i.  248. 
Cullen,  i.  43. 

Cumulative  action  of  some  poisons,  i.  3S4. 
Cutaneous  hypera^sthesia,  ii.  III. 

surface,  state  of,  i.  22. 

system,  diseases  of,  i.  350;  ii-  1033. 
Cyanosis,  causation  of,  ii.  639. 

definition  of,  ii.  639. 

pathology  of,  ii.  639. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  639. 

treatment  of,  ii.  639. 
Cynanche    maligna,   see  Sloughing  sore 
throat,  ii.  797. 

tonsillaris,  see  Quinsy,  ii.  795. 

trachealis,  ii.  697. 
Cyrtometer,  ii.  539,  777. 
Cyst,  i.  138. 

alveolar  type  of,  i.  140. 

definition  of,  i.  138. 

formation,  modes  of,  i.  139. 

minute  structure  of,  i.  139. 

of  hydatids  in  cattle,  i.  207. 

of  trichina  spiralis,  i.  160. 

pathology  of,  i.  138. 

simole,  i.  140. 
Cystic  entozoa,  i.  153. 

parasites,  i.  197. 
symptoms,  i.  21 1. 
Cysticerci  in  brain,  ii.  477. 
Cysticercus  from  ration  beef,  i.  206. 

from  measly  pork,  i.  206. 

of  taenia  marginata,  i.  199. 

of  taenia  mediocanellata,  i.  196. 

of  tcenia  solium,  i.  198. 

of  telre  cellulosse,  i.  206. 
Cystine  in  urine,  ii.  960. 

forms  of,  ii.  960. 

pathological  relation  of,  ii.  960. 
Cystinuria,  ii.  960. 
Cystitis,  ii.  1003. 
Cysts,  barren,  i.  140. 

colloid,  i.  143. 

compound,  i.  144. 

contents  of,  i.  140. 

gaseous,  i.  140. 

in  cerebral  hemispheres,  ii.  464, 

in  kidney,  ii.  972. 

"measle"  in  ration  beef,  i.  205. 

of  echinococcus,  i.  203. 

mucous,  i.  142. 

multiple,  in  neck,  i.  140,  141. 
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Cysts,  proliferous,  i.  144. 
sanguineous,  i.  143. 
serous,  i.  140. 
synovial,  i.  142. 

Daboia,  effects  of  venom,  i.  407,  41 1. 

Darlingism,  ii.  262. 

Dartre  tonsurante,  i.  146. 

Dax's  theory  of  speech  localisation,  ii.  485. 

Deafness  in  labyrinthine  vertigo,  ii.  148. 

Death,  agony  of,  i.  296. 

beginning  at  the  heart,  i.  297. 

by  anaemia,  i.  297. 

by  apnoea,  causes  of,  i.  299. 
symptoms  of,  i.  299. 

by  asphyxia,  post-mortem  appearances, 
i.  300. 

by  causes  of  asthenia,  i.  297. 
by  coma,  causes  of,  i.  300 

post-mortem  appearance,  i.  301. 

symptoms  of,  i.  300. 
by  starvation,  i.  298. 
by  suffocation,  causes  of,  i.  299. 
by  syncope,  causes  of,  i.  297. 

post-mortem  appearance,  i.  299. 
from  hemorrhage,  i.  103. 
from  old  age,  i.  296. 
from  specific  diseases,  i.  393. 
modes  of,  i.  295. 
Debility,  i.  11. 
Decubitus  acutus,  ii.  480. 

supine,  i.  32. 
Definition  of  diseases,  sec  also  under  the 

individual  diseases  described,  i.  326. 
of  terms  used  in  description  of  skin 

disease,  ii.  1033. 
Defervescence,  i.  379. 

in  fevers,  i.  270. 
Degeneration,  i.  97,  iig. 
characteristics  of,  i.  120. 
definition  of,  i.  119. 
diagnosis,  i.  121. 
fatty,  i.  122. 

of  small  capillaries,  ii.  649. 
fibroid,!.  129. 
gelatinifomi,  ii.  392. 
liquefactive,  i.  74- 
mineral,  i.  125. 
of  arteries,  causation,  ii.  649. 

definition,  ii.  649. 

(fatty  and  calcareous),  ii.  649. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  64). 

pathology  of,  ii.  649. 
of  heart's  tissue,  pulse  in,  ii.  575. 
pathology  of,  i.  119. 
pigmental,  i.  127. 
Degenerations  following  primary  lesions  of 

nervous  system,  ii.  481. 
retinal,  in  Bright's  disease,  ii.  526. 
treatment  of,  i.  121. 
Degenerative  changes  in  blood-vessels,  i. 

121. 

De  Haen,  i.  42. 

Delirium,  its  nature  and  significance,  ii. 
411. 

ol  pericarditis,  ii.  593. 


Delirium  of  typhus  fever,  i.  554. 

to  be  distinguished  from  insanity,  ii.  510. 

tremens,  see  Alcoholism,  ii.  1082. 
Delusion,  ii.  488. 
Delusions,  persistent,  ii.  514. 
Delitescence,  i.  68. 
Dementia,  acute  and  chronic,  ii.  500. 

senile,  ii.  501. 
Demodex  folliculorum,  i.  235. 
Dengue,  definition  of,  i.  540. 

diagnosis  in,  i.  543. 

eruptions  in,  i.  542. 

pathology  of,  i.  541. 

symptoms  of,  i.  542. 

treatment  of,  i.  543. 
Dermatitis  variolous,  i.  444. 
Desmobacteria,  i.  151. 
Destnictive  lung  disease,  see  Pulmonary 

phthisis,  ii.  746. 
Determination  of  blood  to  a  part,  i.  58,  61. 

to  the  head,  ii.  459. 
Diabetes,  i.  1044. 

affections  of  external  genitals  in,  i.  1057. 

ambylopia  in,  i.  1068. 

bran  cakes  in,  i.  1070. 

causation  of,  i.  1047. 

chromatic  faculty  in  retinitis  of,  ii.  528. 

complications  of,  i.  1063. 

condition  of  urine  in,  i.  105S. 

dietetic  treatment  of,  i.  1066. 

experimental  induction  of,  i.  1049. 

experiments  of  Bernard,  Pavy,  Macgrcgor, 
i.  1045. 

forms  of,  i.  1052,  1062. 

formula  for  bran  cakes,  i.  1070. 

mellitus,  definition  of,  i.  1044. 
history  of,  i.  1045. 
pathology  of,  i.  1045. 

morbid  anatomy  in,  i.  1050. 

prognosis  in,  i.  1052. 

pruritus  vulva  in,  i.  1057. 

sudden  death  in,  i.  1054. 

sugar  of  muscle  passed  in,  i.  io6r. 

symptoms  of,  i.  105 1. 

treatment  of,  i.  1064. 

with  destructive  lung  disease,  i.  1062. 
Diabetic  acetonemia,  i.  1054. 

cataract,  ii.  528. 

coma,  i.  1054. 

sugar,  i.  1058. 

tests  for,  in  urine,  i.  1058. 
Diagnosis,  i.  32. 

differential,  how  made,  i.  33. 
of  fevers,  i.  292. 

how  made,  i.  15. 

instrumental  aids  to,  i.  45. 

see  also  individual  diseases. 
Diarrhoea  alba,  ii.  886. 

bacteria  development  in,  ii.  SS2. 

causation  of,  ii.  881. 

crapulosa,  ii.  885. 

definition  of,  ii.  881. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  886. 

erythematous  congestion  of  bowel  in,  a. 
882. 

from  increased  vascular  action,  ii.  885- 
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Diavrhcea  lienterica,  ii.  885. 
local  lesions  in,  ii.  88 1, 
malignant  pustule  in  relation  to,  ii.  8S4. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  882. 
of  intestinal  catarrh,  ii.  882. 
of  irritation,  ii.  858,  884. 
of  lardaceous  disease,  ii.  891. 
pathology  of,  ii.  881. 
solitary  follicles  of  bowel  in,  ii.  8S4. 
symptoms  and  form  of,  ii.  884. 
treatment  of,  ii.  887. 
with  collapse,  a  form  of  mycosis  intesti- 

nalis,  anthrax,  or  malignant  pustule,  ii. 

882. 

with  discharge  of  unaltered  ingesta,ii.  886. 
Diathesis,  i.  829. 

gouty,  i.  877. 

hcemorrhagic,  i.  104. 
Dickens,  Charles,  his  accurate  description  of 

hectic,  i.  91. 
Dicrotic  and  feeble  pulse  of  mitral  regurgi- 
tation, ii.  614. 
Dicrotism,  ii.  580. 
Diet  in  asthma,  ii.  789. 

in  convalescence  from  fever,  i.  311. 

in  dyspepsia,  ii.  832. 

proper  for  preserving  health,  i.  II35' 

regulation  of,  in  gout,  i.  886. 
Dietaiy  of  Mr.  Banting,  i.  1129. 
Diets,  Parkes' tables  for  calculating,  i.  1 1 24. 
Digestive  system,  diseases  of,  i.  343  ;  ii.  791. 

peripheral  indications,  i.  26. 
Digitalis  in  chronic  valve  disease,  ii.  628. 

to  reduce  temperature,  i.  306. 
Dilatation,  active,  i.  116. 

and  hypertrophy  of  heart,  ii.  619. 

causes  of,  i.  116. 

of  arteries,  see  Aneurisms,  ii.  656. 

of  bronchi,  ii.  714. 

of  heart,  forms  of,  ii.  624. 

with  hypertrophy,  causes  of,  ii.  621. 

passive,  i.  116. 

simple,  i.  116. 
Dimensions,  alteration  of,  i.  115. 
Diphtheria  and  croup,  their  false  membranes 
contrasted,  i.  751. 

causation  and  propagation,  i.  748. 

definition  of,  i.  746. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  756. 

historical  notice  of,  i,  746. 

lymphatic  glands  in,  i.  753. 

morbid  anatomy,  i.  750. 

paralysis  after,  i.  759. 

pathology  of,  i.  746. 

prognosis  in,  i.  757. 

question  of  tracheotomy,  i.  763. 

sequels  in,  i.  758. 

symptoms  of,  i.  754. 

temperature  in,  i.  756. 

treatment  of,  i.  760. 

urine  in,  i.  753. 

varieties  of,  i.  754. 
Diphtheritic  croup,  i.  747. 

endocarditis,  ii.  609. 
Discharging  lesions  of  brain,  ii.  90,  154. 
Disease,  i.  5. 


Disease,  acute,  specific  nature  of,  i.  356. 
causes  of,  i.  8. 

how  best  obsei-v'ed,  i.  13, 
chemical  causes  of,  i.  13. 
congenita],  i.  9. 
exciting  causes  of,  i.  8,  12. 
hereditary  transmission  of,  i.  8,  831. 
malignant,  i.  955. 
natural  history  of,  i.  7- 
occupation  in  relation  to,  i.  9, 
poisons,  of  animals,  i.  394. 
predisposing  causes  of,  i.  8. 
processes,  order  of  invasion  of,  i.  48. 
producing  bacteria,  i.  369,  371. 
proximate  causes  of,  i.  8,  13. 
realms,  ii.  1098. 
seats  of,  i.  14. 
signs  of,  i.  14. 
stamps  of,  i.  47. 
statistics  of,  i.  3. 
symptoms  of,  i.  14. 
types  of,  i.  294. 
Diseases,  acute,  specific  groups,  i.  394. 
classification  of,  i.  328. 

by  College  of  Physicians  of  London, 
329- 

constitutional,  i.  355- 
definitions  of,  i.  326. 
enthetic,  i.  407. 
febrile,  i.  258. 

functional,  see  Functional  diseases,  i.  25 
general,  i.  355. 

description  of,  i.  443. 

sections  A  and  B,  i.  339. 
how  investigated,  i.  38. 
implanted,  i.  407. 
inoculated,  i.  407. 
intercurrent  in  the  insane,  ii.  51G. 
local,  i.  355  ;  ii.  I. 

Yit'  of,  i.  340. 
modes  of  fatal  termination,  i.  295. 
naming  of,  i.  327. 
natural  history  of,  i.  271. 
nature  of,  i.  355. 
non-febrile,  i.  258. 
see  wider  individual  7iamcs  of. 
Disorders  of  the  intellect,  see  Insanity, 
487. 

varieties  of,  ii.  487. 
Disseminated  sclerosis,    causation  of, 
482. 

contracture  in,  ii.  483. 

definition  of,  ii.  4S2. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  484. 

history  of,  ii.  4S2. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  482. 

paralysis  in,  ii.  483. 

pathology  of,  ii.  482. 
j  prognosis  in,  ii.  484. 

I  symptoms  of,  !i.  483. 

Disinfection,  processes  of,  i.  406. 
Disintegration,  granular,  i.  120. 
I   Distoma  crassum,  i.  216. 
j       egg  of,  i.  214. 

from  a  Chinese,  i.  219. 
1      haematobium,  ii.  998. 
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Distoma  hosmatobium,  ovum  of,  i.  2iS. 

heterophyes,  i.  216. 

lanceolatum,  i.  216.  . 

ophthalmobium,  i.  216. 

sinense,  i.  218. 
Distomata,  development  of,  i.  315. 

symptoms  of,  i.  220. 
Disturbances,  intellectual  and  emotional, 

see  Insanity,  ii.  487. 
Ditmarsch  disease,  i.  895. 
Diuretics,  useful  ones  in  fever,  i.  308. 
'Dizziness  defined,  ii.  142. 
Dodds'  theory  of  speech  localisation,  ii. 
486. 

Dog,  hydrophobia  in,  ii.  302. 
Dorsal  decubitus  in  pericarditis,  ii.  605. 
Dorso-intercostal  neuralgia,  ii,  103. 
Dorso-lumbar  neuralgia,  ii.  103. 
Double  monsters,  i.  255. 
Double  tertian  type  of  fevers,  i.  290. 
Dracunculus,  see  Filaria  medinensis,  de- 
scription of,  i.  169. 
Dregs  of  scarlet  fever,  i.  526. 
Drink,  '■'■imperial"  i.  308. 
Dropped  hand,  or  wrist-drop,  see  Lead 

poisoning,  ii.  1077. 
Dropsical  effusion,  i.  109,  no. 

fluid,  specific  gravity  of,  i.  IIO. 
Dropsies,  fibrinous,  i.  109. 
Dropsy,  i.  49,  98,  109. 

active,  i.  112. 

acute  or  febrile,  i.  H07. 

after  scarlet  fever,  i.  521. 

cardiac,  i.  1 105. 

treatment  of,  ii.  631. 

causes  of,  i.  in. 

definition  of,  i.  109. 

febrile,  i.  112. 

from  cardiac  disease,  ii.  616. 
from  kidney  disease,  i.  112. 
general,  i.  no,  113  ;  ii.  773  ;  see  Gen- 
eral dropsy,  i.  1 105. 
local,  i.  113. 

of  the  pericardium,  ii.  602. 

of  the  peritoneum,  see  Ascites,  ii.  S15. 

origin  of,  i.  n  i. 

osmotic  circulation  in.  i.  1 13. 

pathology  of,  i.  109. 

renal,  i.  no7. 

spurious,  i.  1 10. 

true,  i.  109. 

with  cardiac  disease,  frequency  of,  ii. 
617. 

Duchenne's  disease,  see  Bulb.ir  pai'alysis, 
ii.  361. 

Ductless  glands,  diseases  of,  i.  343  ;  ii. 

1006. 
Dumb  kink,  i.  768. 
Dura  mater,  ii.  5. 

cerebral  and  spinal,  inflammation  of, 
ii.  412. 

hcematoma  of,  ii.  413. 

morbid  gro\\  ihs  in,  ii.  415. 
Dynamometer,  ii.  338. 
Dysresthesia,  varietifs  of,  ii.  100. 
of  organs  of  special  sense,  ii.  104. 


Dyscrasia^,  i.  47. 

Dysentery,  acute  and  chronic,  ii.  S43. 
acute,  symptoms  of,  ii.  857. 
affections  of  solitary  glands,  ii.  846. 
and  animal  effluvia,  ii.  S42. 
and  hepatic  disease,  ii.  853. 
and  liver  abscess,  ii.  853. 
asthenic,  ii.  857. 

association  vidth  fever,  remittent  and  in- 
termittent, ii.  855. 

causation,  ii.  841. 

chemistry  of  stools,  ii.  S48. 

chronic  camp  in  America,  ii.  856. 

chronic  lesions  in,  ii.  851. 

complex  lesions  in,  ii.  851. 

definition,  ii.  840. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  86 r. 

diphtheritic  casts  in,  ii.  845. 

disease  of  thoracic  viscera  in,  ii.  855. 

exuvice  or  casts  from  bowel,  ii.  849. 

formation  of  ulcers,  ii.  850. 

history  of,  ii.  840. 

inflammatory,  ii.  857. 

its  anatomical  signs,  ii.  844,  846. 

lesions  in  acute,  ii.  843. 

lesions  in  colon  and  rectum,  ii.  845. 

metastatic  abscesses  in,  ii.  857. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  843. 

states  of  solid  viscera  in,  ii.  S53. 

origin  of  ulceration,  ii.  845. 

pathology,  ii.  840. 

prognosis  in,  ii.  859. 

question  of  colonitis,  ii.  845. 

relation  to  malaria,  ii.  841. 

scorbutic  form  of,  ii.  842. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  S46. 

spleen  and  pancreas  affected,  ii.  854. 

stnicture  of  colon  in  relation  to,  ii.  845. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  857. 

treatment  of,  ii.  86i. 

types  and  forms  of,  ii.  857. 
Dysidrosis,  ii.  1053. 

treatment,  ii.  1053. 
Dysmenorrhoeal  membrane,  i.  73. 
Dyspepsia  an  early  symptom  of  phthisis,  ii. 
762-. 

causation  of,  ii.  829. 
definition  of,  ii.  S29. 
diet  in,  ii.  832. 
of  scrofula,  i.  1004,  1024. 
pathology  of,  ii.  S29. 
symptoms,  ii.  830. 
treatment  of,  ii.  831. 
Dyspeptic  symptoms  in  Bright's  disease,  ii. 
982. 

in  scrofula  with  phthisis,  i.  1024. 

headache,  treatment  of,  ii.  132. 
Dysphagia,  ii.  805. 
Dysphonia  clericorum,  ii.  681. 
Dyspnoea,  ii.  7S4. 

bronchitic,  ii,  7SS. 

cardiac,  ii.  58^,  788. 

forms  of,  ii.  585. 

in  asthma,  ii.  788. 

in  Bright's  disease,  ii.  983. 

of  cardiac  disease,  its  peculiarities,  ii.  616. 
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Dyspnoea  of  emphysema,  ii.  78S. 

of  pericarditis,  ii.  593. 

of  phthisis,  ii.  5S5. 

of  the  heart,  ii.  641 

sensation  of,  ii.  585. 
Dysuria,  i.  30. 

Ear,  list  of  diseases  of,  i.  341. 
Easton's  syrup,  i.  1099. 
Echinococci,  groups  of,  i.  200. 

in  brain,  ii.  477. 
Echinococcus,  circle  of  hooklets,  i.  202. 

cysts,  i.  203. 

embryo,  i.  201. 

kominis,  i.  199. 
Eclampsia,  ii.  165. 

causes  of  convulsions  in,  ii.  154. 

epileptoid  or  epileptiform  attacks,  ii.  154. 

meaning  and  use  of  term,  ii.  154. 

mortality  from,  ii.  164. 

puerperalis,  ii.  171. 

with  legions  of  cortex,  ii.  155. 
Ectasis  of  pulmonary  artery,  ii.  663,  741. 
Ecthyma,  definition  of,  ii.  1051. 

pathology  of,  ii.  1052. 

syphilide,  i.  937. 

treatment  of,  ii.  1052. 
Ectozoa,  i.  149. 

definition  of,  i.  227. 

examples  of,  i.  144. 

pathology  of,  i.  227. 
Eczema,  definition  of,  ii.  1045. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  1047. 

impetiginodes,  ii.  1047. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  IO45. 

of  external  auditory  passages,  ii.  1047. 

pathology  of,  ii.  1045. 

pustular  form  of,  ii.  1 047. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  1046. 

treatment  of,  ii.  1047. 
Effusions  in  inflammations,  i.  68. 
Egg  of  louse,  i.  229. 
Eggs  of  itch  acarus,  i.  235. 
Elain,  i.  246. 

Elasticity,  impaired,  i.  120. 
Electric  stimulation  of  human  brain,  ii.  63. 
Electricity,  a  means  of  diagnosis  in  paraly- 
sis, ii.  363. 

faradic  or  induced,  ii.  337. 

franklinic,  static,  or  frictional,  ii.  337. 

voltaic  or  constant,  ii.  336. 
Electro-muscular  contractility,  ii.  336,  337. 

sensibility,  ii.  336,  337. 
Elephantiasis  Arabum,  i.  999. 

Greecorum,  i.  988. 
Ehmination,  to  secure  it  in  fever,  i.  307. 
Elongated  uvula,  see  Uvula,  elongated,  ii. 
799- 

Emaciation,  i.  1 19. 

in  phthisis,  ii.  763. 
Emboli,  i.  1 15. 

arterial,  symptoms  of,  ii.  652. 
Embolia,  capillary,  ii.  604. 

in  spleen,  ii.  653. 
Embolic  process  and  collateral  circulation, 
ii-  653. 


Embolism,  i.  115  ;  ii.  471,  472,  651. 

and  chorea,  ii.  200. 

(capillary),  after  endocarditi.s,  ii.  608. 

in  pericarditis,  ii.  604. 

multiple,  ii.  608. 

of  pulmonary  arfery,  ii.  658. 

pigmental,  ii.  669. 

sources  of,  ii.  652 

venous,  ii.  664. 
Embolon,  an,  ii.  653. 
Embryo  of  echinococcus,  i.  201. 

of  tapeworm,  i.  197. 
Embryonic  tissue  of  tumors,  i.  977. 
Emphysema,  ii.  774. 

after  pleuro-pneumonia,  ii.  779. 

(of  lung),  causation  of,  ii.  744.  . 
interlobular,  definition  of,  ii.  744. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  744. 
pathology  of,  ii.  744. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  745. 
treatment  of,  ii.  745. 
vesicular,  definition  of,  ii.  744. 
Emprosthotonos,  ii.  289. 
Empyema,  ii.  774,  777. 
Encephalic,  or  cranial  nerves,  ii.  44. 
Encephalitis,  causation  of,  ii.  439. 

definition  of,  ii.  439. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  447. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  441. 

pathology  ofj  ii.  439. 

suppurative,  ii.  440,  442. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  444. 

treatment  of,  ii.  448. 
Encephaloid,  hard,  i.  969. 

tumors,  i,  961. 
Encephalon,  ii.  5. 

absolute  and  specific  weight  of,  ii.  10. 

affected  by  gout,  i.  883. 

bulk  of,  ii.  10,  14. 

its  component  parts,  ii.  14. 
Enchi.>ndroma,  i.  980. 
Endemic  area  of  Asiatic  cholera,  i.  683. 

influences,  i.  395. 
Endo-arteritis,  ii.  649. 

chronic,  ii.  648,  649. 

deformans,  ii.  649. 
Endocarditis,  causation  of,  ii.  602. 

capillary  embolism  in,  ii.  608. 

chronic,  ii.  610. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  606. 

diphtheritic,  ii.  609. 

infective,  ii.  603,  609,  653. 

malignant,  ii.  609. 

murmurs  in,  ii.  606. 

prognosis  in,  ii.  608. 

retinal  htemorrhages  in,  ii.  609. 

secondary  deposits  after,  ii.  608. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  605. 

treatment  of,  ii.  609. 

ulceration,  ii.  604,  606,  662. 
Endocardium,  diseases  of,  ii.  602. 

fissures  of,  ii.  605. 

laceration  of,  ii.  605. 
Engli.sh  wars,  causes  of  sickness  in,  i.  545. 
Enlarged  tonsils,  see  Tonsils,  enlarged,  i. 
798. 
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Enlargement  of  the  heart,  ii.  619. 

prognosis  of,  ii.  624. 
Enteralgia,  pains  of,  ii.  104. 
Knteric  catarrh,  see  Enteritis,  ii.  S35. 
Enteric  fever,  abortive,  i.  608. 

and  cesspool  air,  i.  601. 

and  infected  milk,  i.  602. 

and  typhus  at  different  ages,  i.  587. 
differences  between,  i.  585. 

and  water-closets,  i.  601. 

blood  in,  i.  596. 

causation,  origin,  and  propagation  of,  i. 
598. 

charactcrof  the  ulcers  of  bowels,  i.  592. 

definition  of,  i.  581. 

diagnosis,  i.  613. 

diarrhoea  of,  i.  C03. 

diet  in,  i.  625. 

duration  of  attack,  i.  60S. 

endemic  nature  of,  ii.  602. 

eruption  of,  i.  605. 

favourable  signs,  i.  615. 

growth  of  tubercle  in,  i.  5SS. 

liremorrhage  in,  i.  596. 

heart  in,  i.  596. 

historical  notice  of,  i.  5S2. 

infiltration  of  intestinal  glands,  i.  589. 

in  India,  ii.  1107. 

causation  of,  ii.  I  US- 
classification  and  diagnosis  of,  ii. 
1124. 

Dr.  Gordon's  Report,  ii.  11 16. 
etiological  points,  ii.  1 124. 
,  history  of,  ii.  1 107. 
most  fatal  to  young  soldiers,  ii. 
1112. 

mortality  from,  ii.  1 1 12. 

recognition  of,  ii.  11 15. 

relative  monthly  mortality,  ii.  1 1 12. 

stations  which  suffer  most,  ii.  11 13. 

the  same  as  in  this  country,  ii.  1 1 2 1 . 
lesions  in,  i.  588. 
liver  in,  i.  594. 
management  of,  i.  619. 
mesenteric  glands  in,  i.  594. 
minute  arteries  in,  i.  59(). 
modes  of  death  in,  i.  618. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  i.  58S. 
not  new  to  India,  ii.  11 11. 
pathology  of,  i.  582. 
perforation  of  bowel,  i.  592. 
prevention  of,  i.  619. 
prognosis  in,  i.  614. 
propagalion  of,  i.  598. 
question  of  checking  or  encouraging 

dianhn;-a,  i.  622. 
relapses  of,  i.  610. 
softening  of  gland  lesions,  i.  590- 
special  lesions  in,  i.  588. 
sphacelus  of  intestinal  lesions,  i.  593. 
spleen  in,  i.  594. 

symptoms,  course, and  duration  of,i.6o3. 
temperature  of  body,  i,  606,  613. 
therapeutic  treatment,  i.  620. 
thoracic  lesions  in,  i.  595. 
tracheal  glands,  i.  596. 


Enteric  fever,  treatment  of,  i.  619. 
ulceration  of  bowel,  i.  591. 

of  mucous  membranes,  i.  596. 
unfavourable  signs,  i.  615. 
urine  in,  i.  611. 
Enteric  neuralgia,  ii.  104. 
Enteritis,  atropliy  of  intestines  in,  ii.  836. 

acute  diffuse,  ii.  835. 

causation  of,  ii.  835. 

chronic  diffuse,  ii.  835. 

definition  of,  ii.  835. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  838. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  S3 5. 

or  local  peritonitis,  ii.  835. 

pathology  of,  ii.  835. 

results  of,  ii.  836. 

symptoms,  ii.  837. 

treatment,  ii.  838. 
Enthetic  diseases,  pathology  of,  i.  407. 
Entophyta,  i.  236. 

and  epiphyta,  i.  150. 

examples  of,  i.  145. 
Entozoa,  i.  153,  156. 

classes  of,  i.  148. 

cystic,  i.  153. 

elementai-y  facts  regarding,  i.  147. 
examples  of,  i.  144. 
immature,  i.  148,  153. 
incomplete,  i.  153. 
non-sexual,  i.  153. 

of  brain,  see  Tumors  of  brain,  ii.  475. 
relation  between  cystic  and  cestoid,  i.  203. 
sexually  complete,  i.  148. 
sexually  mature,  i.  153. 
vesicular,  i.  153. 
Enuresis,  i.  31. 

Epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  see 
Cerebro-spinal  fever,  i.  577. 

catarrh,  see  Influenza,  i.  773. 

fevers,  i.  394. 

influences,  i.  395,  398. 
Epidemics,  management  of,  i.  402. 

of  syphilis,  i.  892,  895. 

proceedings  advisable  during,  i.  403. 
Epilepsies,  cause  of  convulsions  in,  ii.  154. 

forms  of,  ii.  245. 
Epilepsy,  causation  of,  ii.  229. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  266. 

effects  on  the  intellect,  ii.  271. 

excessive  cerebral  discharge  in,  ii.  156. 

exciting  causes  of,  ii.  233. 

feigned,  detection  of,  ii.  26S. 

from  lesion  of  corpus  striatum,  ii.  162. 

inheritance  of,  ii.  229. 

Jacksonian,  ii.  163. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  240,  246. 

night  and  day  attacks,  ii.  257- 

psychical  causes  of,  ii.  234. 

retle.K,  causation  of,  ii.  239. 

relation  of  attack  to  menstruation,  ii.  257. 

simple,  phenomena  of,  ii.  249. 

sphygmographic  character  of  pulse,  ii. 
269. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  247. 
treatment  of,  ii.  272. 
visceral  aurre  in,  ii.  254. 
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Epilepsy,  "warnings"  of  a  fit,  ii.  244,  248. 
Epilepsy  and  hystero-epilepsy,  definition, 
ii.  228. 

pathology  of,  ii.  228. 
prognosis  in,  ii.  270. 
Epileptic  attack,  essentials  of  an,  ii.  267. 
aura,  ii.  249. 

aurae,  classification  of,  ii.  250, 

dreams,  ii.  254. 

"fit,"  phenomena  of,  ii.  255. 

insanity,  ii.  497. 

mania,  ii.  268. 

seizures,  names  given  to  them,  ii.  248. 

progress  of,  ii.  253. 
vertigo,  ii.  248,  268. 
Epiphyta,  i.  236. 

examples  of,  i.  145. 
Epistaxis,  i.  103. 
Epithelial  cancer,  i.  971. 

casts  in  urine  of  Bright's  disease,  ii.  970. 
Epithelioma,  cancroid,  i.  971. 
Epitheliomata,  i.  972. 
Equilibration,  nature  of,  ii.  144. 
Equinia  mitis,  definition  of,  i.  786. 
pathology  of,  i.  786. 
symptoms,  i.  786. 
treatment  of,  i.  787. 
Erb,  spastic  spinal  paralysis  of,  ii.  484. 
Eremacausis  or  decay,  i.  373. 
Ergot,  best  form  for  administration  of,  ii. 
449. 

Ergotine  (Bonjean's),  in  apoplexy,  ii.  449. 

in  haemoptysis,  ii.  742. 
Ergotism,  causation,  ii.  1081. 

definition,  ii.  1081. 

pathology,  ii.  io8r. 

symptoms,  ii.  1082. 

treatment  of,  ii.  1083. 
Erotomania,  ii.  495. 
Eructations,  i.  29. 
Eruption  in  chicken-pox,  i.  498. 

in  enteric  fever,  i.  605. 

in  measles,  i.  503. 

of  typhus  fever,  i.  555. 

spots,  mode  of  identifying  them,  i.  293. 
Eruptions  in  dengue,  i.  542. 

syphilitic,  diagnosis  of,  i.  942. 
Erysipelas,  causation  of,  i.  787. 

definition  of,  i.  787. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  794. 

incubation  of,  i.  791. 

morbid  anatomy,  i.  790. 

pathology  of,  i.  787. 

prognosis  in,  i.  794. 

propagation  of,  i.  787. 

range  of  temperature  in,  i.  792. 

symptoms  of,  i.  791. 

treatment  of,  i.  794. 

varieties  of,  i.  793. 
Erythema,  definition,  ii.  1036. 

pathology  of,  ii.  1036. 

treatment  of,  ii.  1037. 

varieties  of,  ii.  1036. 
Erythismus  tropicus,  ii.  314. 
Estrongylus  gigas,  i.  182. 
Etiology,  i.  8. 


Euthanasia,  i.  296. 

Evacuations,  intestinal  examination  of,  i.  29. 
Examination  of  patients,  i.  16. 

of  systems,  i.  23. 

of  thorax,  i.  24. 
Exanthema  htemorrhagicum,  i.  1072. 
Exanthemata,  i.  394. 
Exciting  causes  of  disease,  i.  8,  12. 
Excoriation,  i.  81. 
Excreta  diminished  in  fever,  i.  266. 

amount  of,  in  fever,  i.  260. 

estimation  of,  i.  260. 
Exophthalmic  bronchocele,  causation,  ii. 

I0I2. 

definition,  ii.  1012. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  I0I2. 
pathology,  ii.  1012. 
prognosis,  ii.  1013. 
symptoms,  ii.  1013. 
treatment,  ii.  1013. 
Expectoration,  varieties  of,  ii.  585. 

fetid,  in  bronchitis,  ii.  586. 
Experiment  of  Cohnheim,  i.  59. 
Experiments  of  Redfern,  i.  67. 
Extravasation  of  blood,  i.  70,  100. 
Exudation,  inflammatory,  i.  71. 
material  of  a  complex  kind,  i.  50. 
mucinous,  i.  84. 
specific,  i.  49. 
transitional,  i.  49. 
Eyeball  muscles,  paralysis  of,  ii.  397. 
Eye,  blood-vessels  seen  to  undergo  changes, 
ii.  524. 

diseases  of,  in  relation  to  other  diseases, 
ii.  522. 

fundus,  lesions  seen  in  Bright's  disease, 
ii.  526. 

of,  index  of  cerebral  circulation,  ii. 
.524-  . 

furnishes  indications  of  cerebral  and  other 

diseases,  ii.  523. 
in  cases  of  albuminuria,  ii.  524. 
indications   from  it  of  cerebro-spinal 

lesions,  ii.  526. 
list  of  diseases  of,  i.  341. 
nerve-vascular  lesions  in,  ii.  524. 
paralysis  of  muscles  of,  ii.  395. 
points  to  be  made  out  on  examining,  ii. 

523- 

severe  congestions  within,  ii.  524. 
syphilitic  lesions  in,  i.  923. 

Facial  anaesthesia,  see  Ansesthesia,  facial, 
ii.  136. 

hemiplegia,  centric,  ii.  401. 

peripheral,  ii.  401. 
nerve  paralysis,  ii.  400. 
neuralgia,  ii.  106. 

three  points  of  pain,  ii.  107. 
paralysis,  causes  of,  ii.  401. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  405. 

prognosis,  ii.  408. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  401. 

treatment  of,  ii.  408. 
Facies  Hippocratica,  i.  22. 
Faint,  nature  of,  i.  297. 
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Faintings,  ii.  585. 

False  membrane,  i.  49,  93. 

Famine  fever,  see  Relapsing  fever,  i.  626. 

Famine  results  in  India,  i.  1 129. 

Faradaism,  ii.  336. 

Faradic,  induced,  or  interrupted  current, 

action  of,  ii.  336. 
Faradisation,  ii.  336. 

of  the  brain,  ii.  84. 
Farcy  buds,  i.  785. 

buttons,  i.  785. 

definition  of,  i.  785. 

pathology  of,  i.  785. 

pipe,  i.  785. 
Fasciola  hepatica,  i.  216. 
Fastigium  or  acme'  of  disease,  i.  379. 
Fat,  crystalline  forms  of,  i.  247. 
Fatigue  disease,  or  writers  cramp,  ii.  183. 
Fats,  concretions  of,  i.  246. 
Fatty  degeneration,  i.  122. 
causes  of,  i.  124. 
examples  of,  i.  122. 

granular  change,  i.  120. 

liver,  see  Liver,  fatty,  ii.  916. 
Fauces  and  palate,  diseases  of,  ii.  795. 
Favus  crusts,  ii.  1063. 

cup,  ii.  1064. 

see  Tinea  favosa,  ii.  1063. 
Fcecal  vomiting  explained,  ii.  875. 
Fceces,  daily  amount  of,  ii.  886. 
Febrile  dropsy,  i.  112,  1 109. 

state,  treatment  of,  i.  301. 
Febricula,  definition  of,  i.  637. 

diagnosis  in,  i.  639. 

pathology  of,  i.  637. 

symptoms  of,  i.  638. 

treatment  of,  i.  639. 

typical  range  of  temperature  (diagram), 
i.  638. 

Fehling's  test  for  sugar  in  urine,  i.  1058. 
Female  breast,  diseases  of,  i.  348. 
Fermentation,  i.  373. 
Fever,  i.  257. 

amount  of  excreta  in  relation  to  tempera- 
ture, i.  260. 

anomalous  forms  of,  i.  635. 

ardent,  i.  638. 

asthenic  or  adynamic  type  of,  i.  78,  291. 
ataxic  or  typhoid  type  of,  i.  291. 
blood  in,  i.  286. 

cerebro-spinal,  see  Cerebro-spinal  fever, 

i-  577- 
characteristics  of,  i.  257. 
cold  affusion  in,  i.  302. 
colloquative  sweating,  i.  270,  292. 
commencement  of,  i.  292. 
complex  phenomena  in,  i.  288. 
complications  in,  i.  311. 
congestive  type  of,  i.  291. 
continued  type  of,  i.  290. 
convalescence,  diet  in,  i.  311. 
counter-irritation  in,  i.  309. 
crisis  and  critical  days,  i.  265. 
defervescence  of,  i.  270. 
definition  of,  i.  257. 
destruction  of  tissue  in,  i.  267. 


Fever,  destructive  phenomena,  i.  257. 
disorder  of  body-temperature  in,  i.  269. 
disturbance,  general,  of  body  functions,  i. 
269. 

double  tertian  type  of,  i.  290. 
enteric  or  typhoid,  i.  581. 

in  India,  ii.  1 1  lo. 
excessive  retention  of  water,  i.  285. 
headache,  to  relieve  in,  i.  310. 
heat,  i.  269. 

hectic  type  of,  i.  88,  292. 
hiccup,  to  relieve  in,  i.  311. 
hygienic  management  of,  i.  311. 
idiopathic,  i.  292. 
infantile  remittent,  i.  587. 
inflammatory,  i.  75. 
intermittent  type  of,  i.  290. 

see  Ague,  i.  665. 
malignant  purpuric,  see  Cerebro-spinal 
fever,  i.  577. 

type  of,  i.  291. 
molecular  changes  in  muscles,  i.  267. 
natural  history  of,  i.  292. 
nervous  system,  condition  of,  i.  286. 
nomenclature,  i.  673. 
nursing  in,  i.  311. 
of  syphilis,  i.  930. 
pathological  summary,  i.  288. 
pathology  of,  i.  257. 
pernicious,  i.  438. 

algide,  i.  439. 

comatose,  i.  441. 
phenomena  for  investigation  in,  i.  258. 
primary,  i.  258. 
putrid  type  of,  i.  291. 
pythogenetic,  i.  600. 
quartan  type  of,  i.  290. 
quotidian  type  of,  i.  290. 
relief  of  distressing  symptoms,  i.  310. 
remittent,  i.  673. 
remittent  type  of,  i.  290. 
restorative  remedies  in,  i.  309. 
scientific  investigation  of,  i.  257. 
secondary,  i.  258. 
septic  type  of,  i.  291. 
simple  continued,  i.  635. 
simple  type  of,  i.  291. 
sleeplessness,  to  relieve  in,  i.  311. 
specific,  general  symptoms  of,  i.  294. 
splenic,  i.  369. 

sthenic  or  inflammatory  type  of,  i.  291. 
sympathetic,  i.  75. 
symptomatic,  i.  75,  292. 
temperature  of  bodv  in,  i.  260, 
tertian  type  of,  i.  290. 
textural  disintegration  of  body  in,  i.  259. 
tympanites,  to  relieve,  i.  31 1, 
typhoid,  symptoms,  i.  78,  265,  291. 

de  novo  origin,  i.  358. 

type  of,  i.  291. 
typhus,  see  Typhus  fever,  i.  544. 
urine  in,  i.  286. 
useful  diuretics  in,  i.  308. 
varieties  and  types  of,  i.  290. 
with  excreta  diminished,  i.  266. 
"What  is  it?"  i.  258. 
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P'ever,  yellow  specific,  i.  640. 
Fevers,  bedsores  in,  prevention  of,  i.  311. 
treatment  of,  i.  311. 

commencement  of,  i.  270. 

common  continued,  i.  394. 

contagious,  i.  394. 

defervescence  in,  i.  270. 

differential  diagnosis  of,  i.  292. 

epidemic,  i.  394. 

history  of  use  of  thermometer  in,  i.  271. 
idiopathic,  i.  258. 

in  India,  unformed  opinions  regarding 
them,  ii.  H13. 

malarious,  i.  355,  394;  ii.  U05. 
nature  of,  i.  419;  ii.  1105. 

malignant,  i.  394. 

miasmatic,  i.  355. 

naming  of,  i.  269. 

natural  history  of,  i.  257. 

prognosis  in,  i.  287. 

sequelcE  in,  i.  311. 

specific,  i.  258,  355,  394. 

symptomatic,  i.  258. 

to  secure  elimination  in,  i.  307. 

treatment  of,  i.  301. 

use  of  alcohol,  i.  306. 
Fibrine,  i.  49. 

effusion  of,  i.  68. 
Fibrinous  deposit,  i.  114. 
definition  of,  i.  1 14. 
pathology  of,  i.  1 14. 

inflammation,  i.  72. 

dropsies,  i.  109. 

vegetations,  i.  115. 
Fibroid  degeneration,  i.  129. 

recurrent  tumors,  i.  979. 

substitution,  i.  72,  129. 

thickening  of  heart's  valves,  ii.  6lO. 
Fibroma  and  fibromata,  i.  979. 
Fibro-plastic  cells,  i.  92. 
Filaria  in  human  blood,  i.  183. 

lentis,  i.  182. 

mature,  in  human  blood,  i.  185. 
medinensis,  i.  169. 
description  of,  i.  169. 
generation  of,  i.  I  So. 
geology  of  the  districts  where  it  pre- 
vails, i.  177. 
its  vitality  in  water,  i.  178. 
its  young  in  water  and  tank-mud,  i. 
179. 

migratory  powers  of,  i.  171. 
number  of  worms,  i.  169. 
parthenogenesis  in,  i.  173. 
problems  for  solution  regarding  it,  i. 
181. 

propagation  of,  i.  180. 
seasonal  prevalence  of,  i.  175. 
seat  or  locality  of  parasite,  i.  170. 
signs  of,  in  body,  i.  174. 
spontaneous  evolution  of,  i.  X77. 
structure  of,  i.  1 7 1, 
young  of,  i.  174. 
oculi,  i.  182. 

sanguinis  hominis,  its  discovery  by  Dr. 
T.  R.  Lewis,  i.  183. 


Filaria  sanguinis  hominis,  its  embiyo  in 

chylous  urine,  i.  183. 
First  intention,  healing  of  wounds  by,  i.  72. 
Fission-fungi,  i.  371. 
Fissure  of  Rolando,  ii.  21. 

of  Sylvius,  ii.  20. 
Fissures  of  brain,  pi'imary  interlobular,  ii. 

21. 

Flatulence,  i.  29,  114. 

Floating  kidney,  causation,  ii.  1002. 

definition,  ii.  1002. 

diagnosis,  ii.  1002. 

pathology,  ii.  1002. 

prognosis,  ii.  1003. 

symptoms,  ii.  1002. 

treatment,  ii.  1003. 
Fluctuation  in  chest,  ii.  542. 
Fluid  in  dropsy,  i.  109,  110. 

of  infecting  chancre,  i.  49. 
Fluke-like  parasites,  i.  213. 

description  of,  i.  213. 
Flux,  i.  no. 

" FoUe  ainhitieiise,^''  ii.  351. 
Fomites,  i.  458. 

propagation  of  typhus  fever  by,  i.  546. 
Food  albuminates,  i.  1 1 20. 

and  corpulence,  i.  1 128. 

and  drink,  i.  9. 

and  water,  daily  amount  necessary,  i. 
1122. 

carbo-hydrates  of,  i.  1120. 
deficient,  i.  1129. 
dietary  of  Mr.  Banting,  i.  1 129. 
effects  of  deficient,  i.  U29. 

overfeeding,  i.  1 127. 
excess  of,  i.  1 127. 

influence  of,  on  constitutional  diseases,  i. 

meaning  of,  i.  11 18. 

necessary  constituents  of,  i.  1 120. 

nitrogenous  elements,  i.  1 120. 

nutritive  value  of,  i.  1125. 

Parkes'  investigations  regarding,  i.  1 120. 

special  inquiry  necessary  as  to,  i.  11. 

tables  for  calculating  diets,  i.  H24. 
Foods,  accessory,  i.  1 122. 
Franklinic,  frictional,  or  static  electricity, 

ii-  337- 
Fremitus  friction,  ii.  542. 

on  two  sides  of  chest,  ii.  542. 

rhonchial,  ii.  542. 

vocal,  ii.  542. 
Friction,  fremitus,  ii.  542. 

murmurs,  ii.  574. 

sounds,  pericardiac,  ii.  573. 
Function,  localisation  of,  in  brain,  ii.  63. 

loss  of,  symptoms  of,  ii.  96. 
Functional  diseases,  definition  of,  i.  255. 
pathology  of,  i.  255. 

spasms,  see  Spasms  of  muscle,  ii.  178. 
Fungi  culture,  i.  244. 

defined,  i.  236. 

dimorphism  of,  i.  243. 

reagents  for  examination  of,  i.  238. 

structural  slements  of,  i.  237. 
Fungic  parasites,  transmission  of,  i.  239. 
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Fungus  htcmatodcs,  i.  969,  971. 

Gad-flies,  i.  226. 
Gait  in  ataxy,  ii.  484. 

in  common  paralysis,  ii.  484. 
in  spastic  spinal  paralysis,  ii.  484. 
Galen's  definition  of  fever,  i.  258. 
Gall-bladder  and  hepatic  ducts,  diseases  of, 
ii.  928. 

see  Hepatic  ducts,  ii.  928. 
stones,  causation,  ii.  928. 

chemical  composition  of,  ii.  929. 

colic  from,  ii.  931. 

definition,  ii.  928. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  931. 

formation  of,  ii.  930. 

impaction  of,  ii.  921. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  928. 

pathology  of,  ii.  928. 

prognosis,  ii.  931. 

radical  treatment  of,  ii.  932. 

solvents  of,  ii.  932. 

specific  gravity,  ii.  930. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  930. 

treatment  between  attacks,  ii.  933. 

treatment  of,  ii.  931. 
Galvanic   (continuous)  current  in  osteo- 
arthritis, i.  891. 
current,  ii.  336. 

voltaic  or  primary  current,  ii.  336. 
Galvanism,  ii.  337. 
Ganglia  of  nervous  system,  ii.  5. 

of  sympathetic,  ii.  5- 
Gangrene,  i.  97,  99. 

of  lung,  causation,  ii.  737. 
definition,  ii.  737. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  737- 
pathology  of,  ii.  737. 
symptoms,  ii.  737. 
treatment,  ii.  738. 
Gas  (atmospheric  air)  in  textures,  i.  114- 
Gaseous  cysts,  i.  140. 
Gastralgia,  i.  29. 

or  stomach  colic,  ii.  892. 
Gastric  catarrh,  ii.  823. 
acute  and  chronic,  ii.  820. 
neuralgia,  ii,  104. 
or  hepatic  vomiting,  ii.8g. 
ulcer,  ii.  823. 
Gastritis,  causation,  ii.  820. 
chronic,  ii.  823. 
definition,  ii.  820. 
from  poison,  ii.  823. 
idiopathic,  ii.  820. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  820. 
pathology,  ii.  820. 
symptoms,  ii.  821,  823. 
treatment,  ii.  823. 
Gastrodynia,  ii.  834. 
Gastrotomy  in  intus-susception,  ii.  8S0. 
Gelatiniform  degeneration,  ii.  392. 

tumor  of  brain,  ii.  476. 
General  diseases,  i.  355. 

sections  A  and  B,  i.  339. 
section  B,  description  of,  i.  833. 
section  B,  nature  of,  i.  829. 


General  dropsy,  i.  1 10,  113,  1105;  ii.  773. 

cardiac,  i.  1 105. 

causation  of,  i.  1 105. 

definition  of,  i.  H05. 

diagnosis,  i.  1 109. 

morbid  anatomy,  i.  1106. 

pathology  of,  i.  1 105. 

renal,  i.  1 107. 

treatment  of,  i.  1 109. 
paralysis,  ii.  334. 

causation  of,  ii.  342. 

definition  of,  ii.  342. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  351. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  342. 

pathology  of,  ii.  342. 

prognosis  of,  ii.  352. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  348. 

treatment  of,  ii.  353. 
Generation  of  round  worms,  i.  156. 
Generative  system,  disease  of,  i.  346. 
Genito-urinary  system,   indications  from, 

i.  30. 

Geographical  distribution  of  diseases,  ii. 
1097. 

distribution  of  trae  leprosy,  1.  990 
Germ  defect,  evidence  of,  i.  251. 

theory,  i.  365. 
Germinal  matter,  i.  49. 
Germs,  i.  48. 

originally  malformed,  i.  251. 

living  in  the  air,  i.  377. 

of  rete  mtuosutn,  grafting  of,  i.  82. 

pigmentary  and  melanotic,  i.  49. 

single,  carrying  double  monsters,  i.  255. 
Giant  cells  in  tubercle,  i.  1015. 

in  bovine  tuberculosis,  ii.  760. 

of  brain,  ii.  65. 
Giddiness  defined,  ii.  142. 
Gin-drinkers'  liver,  ii.  913. 
Gland  elements,  hyperplasia  of,  in  syphilis, 
i.  911. 

lesions  in  syphilis,  i.  911. 
Glanders,  causation  of,  i.  780. 

definition  of,  i.  779. 

history  of,  i.  779. 

matter,  i.  49. 

morbid  anatomy,  i.  781. 

pathology  of,  i.  779. 

period  of  incubation,  i.  782. 

prognosis  in,  i.  784. 

propagation  of,  i.  780. 

symptoms  of,  i.  782. 

treatment  of,  i.  7S4. 
Glandulse  Pacchioni,  ii.  10. 
Glandular  tumors,  i.  982. 
Glycogen,  i.  132. 
Glycogenic  theory,  i.  1046. 
Glaucomatous  excavation,  ii.  526. 
Gliomata  of  brain,  ii.  475- 
Globus  hystericus,  ii.  212. 
Glossitis,  definition,  ii.  794. 

pathology  and  causes,  ii.  794. 

symptoms,  ii.  794- 

treatment  of,  ii.  794. 
Glosso-pharyngeal     and  glosso-laryngeal 
paralysis,  see  Bulbar  paralysis,  ii.  361. 
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Glottis,  paralysis  of,  ii.  692. 

spasm  of,  ii.  692. 
Goitre,  acute,  ii.  1008. 

causation  of,  ii.  1 006. 

definition  of,  ii.  1006. 

hard  water  in  relation  to,  ii.  1009. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  loio. 

pathology  of,  ii.  1006. 

treatment,  ii.  loi  I. 
Gonorrhoea,  i.  893. 

Gonorrhceal  inflammation,  definition  of,  i. 
95- 

pathology  of,  i.  95. 

peculiarities  of,  i.  95. 
rheumatism,  causation  of,  i.  861. 

definition  of,  i.  860. 

histoiy  of,  i.  861. 

pathology  of,  i.  861. 

prognosis  in,  i.  862. 

symptoms  of,  i.  861. 

treatment  of,  i.  862. 
Gout  affecting  the  encephalon,  i.  883. 
a  fit  of,  i.  873. 
atonic,  i.  882. 
cardialgia  in,  i.  882. 
chronic,  affecting  the  heart,  i.  883. 
the  spinal  canal,  i.  883. 

definition  of,  i.  880. 

ending  in  pyaemia,  i.  883. 

pathology  of,  i.  880. 

symptoms  of,  i.  880. 

treatment  of,  i.  883. 

use  of  water  in,  i.  883. 
condition  of  kidneys  in,  i.  872. 

of  the  joints,  i.  872. 
diagnosis  in,  i.  875. 
due  to  a  capillary  phlebitis,  i.  871. 
headache,  treatment  of,  ii.  131. 
inheritance  of,  i.  869. 
in  relation  to  lead  poisoning,  ii.  1079. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  i.  872. 
prognosis  in,  i.  876. 
question  as  to  alcohol  in,  i.  887. 
regulation  of  diet  in,  i.  886. 
retrocedent,  i.  882. 
rheumatic,  i.  875. 
Sydenham's  description  of,  i.  873. 
symptoms  of,  i.  873. 
tongue  in,  i.  880. 
treatment  of,  i.  876. 
urine  in,  i.  874. 
varieties  of,  i.  871. 
Gouty  concretions,  i.  94. 

conformation  of  body,  i.  870. 
diathesis,  i.  877. 

inflammation,  definition  of,  i.  94. 
pathology  of,  i.  94. 

phlebitis,  1.  882. 

psoriasis  of  the  tongue,  i.  881. 

synovitis,  i.  871. 
Grafting  of  germs,  i.  82. 
Grand  iiial,  ii.  249. 
Granular  corpuscles,  i.  123. 

disintegration,  i.  120. 

fatty  change,  i.  120. 

kidney,  minute  changes  of,  ii.  972. 


Granular  kidney  of  Bright's  disease,  ii.  9.71. 

matter,  i.  49. 
Granulations,  i.  81. 
Granulative  tumors,  i.  908. 
Granule  cells,  i.  73. 
Gravel,  i.  250. 

Green  sickness  or  chlorosis,  i.  1 100. 

Grey  degeneration  of  white  posterior  columns 

of  spinal  cord,  ii.  391. 
Grey  matter  of  brain,  minute  stritcture  of, 
ii-  33- 

nerve  cells  of,  ii.  33 . 
section  of,  ii.  33. 
cerebellum,  minute  structure  of  cortex, 
ii-  37- 
section  of,  ii.  37. 
of  medulla  oblongata,  ii.  47. 
Grinding  of  the  teeth,  i.  27. 
Growing  pains,  ii.  105. 
Guinea-worm,  see  Filaria  mcdinensis,  de- 
scription of,  i.  169. 
Gummata,  i.  915. 
in  bone,  i.  912. 
in  brain,  i.  922;  ii.  477. 
in  liver,  i.  916. 
in  lung,  i.  919. 
in  muscles,  i.  920. 
Gummatous  nodules,  i.  909. 
Gummy  orchitis,  i.  922. 
tumors,  i.  907,  915. 

in  the  periosteum,  i.  912. 
Gums,  blue  line  in,  from  lead,  ii.  1075. 
examination  of,  i.  27. 

Habits  of  life,  i.  9. 
Hsematemesis,  ii.  822. 

acute  and  chronic,  ii.  827. 

causation,  ii.  826. 

definition,  ii.  826. 

diagnosis,  ii.  828. 

from  cirrhosis,  ii.  829. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  827. 

pathology  of,  ii.  826. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  S27. 

treatment  of,  ii.  828. 

vicarious,  ii.  828. 
Hsematine,  i.  128. 

Hrematinuria,  paroxysmal,  causation  of,  ii. 
999- 

definition,  ii.  999. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  1000. 
or  intermittent,  ii.  999. 
pathology  of,  ii.  999. 
symptoms  of,  ii,  1000. 
treatment  of,  ii.  looo. 
Hematocele,  i.  103. 
Hrcmato-crystaUine,  i.  12S. 
Hasmatoidine  crystals,  i.  107,  128. 
Hsematoma  in  sunstroke,  ii.  326. 

of  the  dura  mater,  ii.  413. 
Hssmaturia,  i.  103;  ii.  962. 
endemic  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  i.  217. 
in  general  paralysis,  ii.  326. 
intermittent,  ii.  998. 
renalis,  causation,  ii.  997. 
definition,  ii.  997. 
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Hematuria  renalis,  diagnosis,  ii.  999. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  998. 
pathology,  ii.  997. 
prognosis,  ii.  999. 
symptoms,  ii.  998. 
treatment,  ii.  999. 
Hoemine  crystals,  i.  128. 
Hcemoglobinuria,  periodic,  see  Hasmatin- 

uria,  ii.  999. 
Haemophilia,  i.  104. 
Haemoptysis,  i.  103. 
after  gunshot,  ii.  740. 
and  sources  of,  ii.  739. 
aneurismal,  ii.  658. 
treatment  of,  ii.  743. 
Haemorrhage,  i.  100. 
active,  i.  102. 

arachnoid,  or  subdural,  ii.  464. 

capillary,  of  brain,  ii.  474. 

cerebral,  alternate  paralysis  from,  ii.  463. 

and  spinal,  causation  of,  ii.  451. 

definition,  ii.  450. 

diagnosis,  ii.  465. 

electric  reaction  of  muscles,  ii.  467. 

history  of,  ii.  450. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  454. 

prognosis,  ii.  465. 

temperature  of  body,  ii.  466. 

treatment,  ii.  468. 

"  warnings  "  of,  ii.  460. 
from  intestines,  causation,  ii.  865. 

definition,  ii.  865. 

diagnosis,  ii.  868. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  866. 

pathology,  ii.  865. 

prognosis,  ii.  868. 

symptoms,  ii.  867. 

treatment,  ii.  868. 
from  lungs,  ii.  739. 
intestinal  endemic,  ii.  S65. 
into  cerebral  substance,  symptoms  of,  ii. 
461. 

ventricles,  ii.  457,  464. 
into  hemispheres,  or  central  ganglia,  ii. 
457- 

into  medullary  substance,  ii.  463. 

into  pons  Varolii,  ii.  457. 

into  third  frontal  convolution,  ii.  464, 

passive,  i.  102. 

prognosis  in,  i.  108. 

pulmonary,  treatment  of,  ii.  743. 

secondaiy,  i.  103. 

signs  of  death  from,  i.  103. 

spinal,  ii.  465. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  454. 
spontaneous,  i.  100. 
traumatic,  i.  100. 

trophic  changes  after  cerebral,  ii.  467. 
Ha;morrhages,  retinal,  in  endocarditis,  ii. 
609. 

treatment  of,  i.  108. 
Hsemorrhagic  diathesis,  i.  104. 

pathology  of,  i.  104. 

treatment  of,  i.  io8. 
foci,  ii.  605. 
lesions,  i.  106. 


Hemorrhagic  infarct,  ii.  653. 

infarction,  ii.  604. 

pericarditis,  i.  103  ;  ii.  600. 

softening  of  brain,  ii.  471. 
Hremorrhcea,  i.  1072. 
Hemorrhoids,  external  and  internal,  ii. 

865,  866. 
Haemorrophilis,  i.  104. 
Hahnemanism,  i.  39. 
Hair  in  alopecia,  ii.  1061. 

syphilitic  affections  of,  i.  938. 

with  favus  fungus,  ii.  1063. 
Hallucinations,  ii.  489. 

definition  of,  ii.  489. 
Hard  cancer,  i.  967. 

chancre,  i.  893. 

encephaloid,  i.  969. 
Hardening,  specific,  of  syphilitic  sores,  i. 
910. 

Hay  asthma,  causation  of,  ii.  783. 

definition,  ii.  783. 

pathology  of,  ii.  783. 

symptoms  of  ii.  783. 

treatment  of,  ii.  783. 
Headache,  ii.  104. 

anremic,  treatment  of,  ii.  131. 
causes  of,  ii.  118. 
congestive,  treatment  of,  ii.  133. 
dyspeptic,  treatment  of,  ii.  132. 
in  fever,  to  relieve,  i.  310. 
in  typhus,  i.  574. 

of  acute  alcoholism,  treatment  of,  ii.  132. 
of  cerebral  tumors,  treatment,  ii.  134. 
of  gout,  treatment  of,  ii.  131. 
of  malaria,  treatment  of,  ii.  131. 
pathology  of,  ii.  118. 
real  nervous,  ii.  118. 
sick,  treatment  of,  ii.  129. 
uremic,  treatment  of,  ii.  13 1, 
varieties  of,  ii.  1 17. 
Head  and  skull,  regions  of,  in  relation  to 

contents,  ii.  15 
examination  of,  i.  23. 
peripheral  indications,  i.  23. 
Health,  diet  proper  for  preserving,  i.  II35. 

life,  disease,  i.  5. 
Heart,  abscess  of,  ii.  618. 
affected  by  gout,  i.  883. 
affection  after  diphtheria,  i.  759. ' 

in  chorea,  ii.  194. 
affections  in  acute  rheumatism,  i.  845. 
alteration  of  its  site  of  impulse,  ii.  563. 
and  great  vessels  in  relation  to  thoracic 

walls,  ii.  552. 
and  lungs,  bulk  and  weight  of,  ii,  561. 

diagnosis,  disease  of,  ii.  528. 
and  membranes,  diseases  of,  ii.  589. 
aneurism  of,  acute,  ii.  605. 

see  Aneurism  of  heart,  ii.  635. 
apex,  po-ition  of,  ii.  542. 
area  of  its  impulse,  ii.  563. 
auscultation  of,  ii.  566. 
auscultatory  percussion  of,  ii.  564. 
bulk  or  volume  of  noi  mal,  ii.  622. 
calcareous  infiltration,  i.  126. 
causes  of  its  enlargement,  ii.  6 1 9. 
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Heart,  chronic  disease  of  valves  and  ori- 
fices, ii.  6io. 

causation  of,  ii.  6io. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  6io. 

pathology,  ii.  6io. 
cirrhosis  of  its  walls,  ii.  6 1 8. 
coagnla  arriving  in  right  side  of,  ii,  668. 
condition  in  enteric  fever,  i.  596. 

in  typhus  fever,  i.  561. 
death  beginning  at,  i.  297. 
degeneration,  pulse  in,  ii.  575. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  635. 
dilatation  of,  ii.  609. 

forms  of,  ii.  624. 

permanent  establishment  of,  ii.  620. 
diseases  of,  ii.  589. 

which  increase  its  weight,  ii.  562. 
distress,  how  recognised,  ii.  624. 
dyspnoea  of,  see  Angina  pectoris,  ii.  641. 
enlargement,  morbid  anatomy,  ii.  622. 

prognosis  of,  ii.  624. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  623. 
examination  of,  ii.  25. 
fatty  and  other  degeneration  of,  ii.  632. 

arcus  senilis  in,  ii.  635. 

causation  of,  ii.  632. 

condition  of  pulse  in,  ii.  634. 

definition,  ii.  632. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  635. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  632. 

pathology  of,  ii.  632. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  634. 

treatment  of,  ii.  635. 
gummata  in,  i.  920. 

hyperplasia  of  its  muscular  fibres,  ii.  622. 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  ii.  619. 

causation  of,  ii.  619. 

of  its  fibres,  ii.  622. 

pathology  of.  ii.  619. 
impulse  of  apex,  ii.  557. 
intermittence  of  action  of,  ii.  624. 
irregularity  of  rhythm,  ii.  624. 
irritable  (see  Palpitation),  ii.  643. 
irritable  indicated  by  sphygmograph,  ii. 

646. 

its  impulse,  how  determined,  ii.  562. 
its  nerve  ganglia,  ii.  619. 
its  several  parts  in  relation  to  chest-front, 
ii.  57Q. 

lesions  of  its  valves,  ii.  608. 

lime-salts  deposited  in  its  muscular  fibres, 

ii.  618. 
line  of  its  base,  ii.  552. 
malformation  of,  see  Malformation  of 

heart,  ii.  638. 
minute  changes  in  its  tissue,  ii.  633. 
mode  of  examining  it,  ii.  562. 
morbid  sounds  of,  ii.  568. 
murmurs,  ii.  568. 

muscular  structure,  diseases,  ii.  618. 
nerve  arrangements  of,  ii.  619. 
nutrition  of,  ii.  620. 
orifices,  position  of,  ii.  558. 
ossification  of  fibres,  ii.  618. 
palpitation  of,  ii.  624. 
parasitic  disease  of,  ii.  638. 


Heart,  portion  uncovered  by  lung,  ii.  564. 
position  of,  ii.  536. 

of  a'pex  and  base,  ii.  552. 
region  of  its  superficial  dulness,  ii.  566. 
rhythm  of,  ii.  566. 

rupture  of,  see  Rupture  of  heart,  ii.  637. 

signs  of  its  enlargement,  ii.  623. 

softening,  pulse  in,  ii.  574. 

sounds  of  the,  ii.  566. 

structural  changes  of  valves,  i.  121. 

univentricular  or  triccelian,  ii.  638. 

valves,  atheroma  of,  ii.  610. 
fibroid  thickening  of,  ii.  610. 

valvular  diseases  of,  ii.  608. 

vegetations  on  valves  of,  ii.  610. 

weight  of  an  hypertrophic,  ii.  622. 

weight  of  normal,  ii.  623. 
Heartburn,  i.  29  ;  ii.  830. 
Heart's  action,  conditions  of  its  obstruction, 
ii.  620. 

innervation  comparable  to  iris,  ii.  620. 
orifices,  dimensions  of,  ii.  559. 
rhythmical    contraction,   regulated  by 

vagus,  ii.  620. 
region  of  superficial  dulness,  ii.  557. 
sounds,  abnormal  character  of,  ii.  567. 

analysis  of,  ii.  567. 

in  relation  to  pulse,  ii.  566. 

line  of  transmission  of,  ii.  567. 
valves,  aneurism  of,  ii.  610. 

dilatation  of  orifice,  ii.  610. 

laceration  of,  ii.  610. 

lesions  of,  i.  121. 

mal  ormation  of,  ii.  610. 
Heat  apoplexy  (see  Sunstroke),  ii.  314. 
asphyxia  (see  Sunstroke),  ii.  314. 
to  reduce  excessive  body,  i.  302. 
Hectic  fever,  i.  88. 

diagram  of  temperature,  i.  90. 

symptoms  of,  i.  88. 
type  o."  fever,  i.  292. 
Hemiamyasthenia,  ii.  226. 
Hemianajsthesia,  forms  of,  ii.  224. 
hysterical,  ii.  219,  222,  258. 
of  alcoholism,  ii.  225. 
of  brain  disease,  ii.  225. 
of  lead  poisoning,  ii.  225. 
Hemiathetosis,  see  Athetosis,  unilateral,  ii. 

332- 

Hemiatrophy,  progressive  facial,  ii.  480. 
Hemichorea,  ii.  199,  202. 

distribution  of,  ii.  205. 
Hemicrania  (see  Headache),  ii.  119. 
Hemiopia,  ii.  526. 

Hemiparaplegia  spinalis,  see  Spinal  hemi- 
plegia, ii.  376. 
Hemiplegia,  ii.  334. 

anomalous,  ii.  384. 

brain  lesions  causing,  ii.  357. 

causation  of,  ii.  354. 

definition  of,  ii.  354. 

facial,  centric,  ii.  401. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  354. 

nature  of  lesions  causing,  ii.  354,  356. 

peripheral  facial,  ii.  401. 

site  of  lesions  producing,  ii.  67. 
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Hemiplegia  spinalis,  see  Spinal  hemiplegia, 
ii.  376. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  358. 
treatment  of,  ii.  359. 
with  softening  of  brain,  ii.  474. 
Hepatic  abscess  and  dysentery,  ii.  854,  905. 
cells,  hyperplasia  of,  i.  118. 

hypertrophy  of,  i.  118. 
disease  and  dysentery,  ii.  853,  854. 
ducts  and  gall  bladder,  diseases  of,  ii. 
928. 

inflammation  of,  causation,  ii.  928. 
definition,  ii.  928. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  928. 
pathology,  ii.  928. 
symptoms,  ii.  928. 
treatment,  ii.  928. 
neuralgia,  ii.  104. 
Hepatisation  of  lung,  ii.  720,  721. 
Hepatitis  and  perihepatitis,  symptoms,  ii. 
904. 

causation,  ii.  902. 
definition,  ii.  902. 
interstitial,  i.  916. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  903. 
pathology,  ii.  902. 
suppurative,  ii.  903,  918. 
treatment  of,  ii.  904. 
Hereditary  cirrhosis  of  liver,  ii.  918. 
syphilis,  definition  of,  i.  898. 
transmission  of  cancer,  i.  956. 
of  disease,  i.  8,  831. 
of  personal  peculiarities,  i.  831. 
Heredity,  i.  8. 
Herpes,  causation,  ii.  1042. 
definition,  ii.  1041. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  1042. 
pathology,  ii.  1042. 
preputialis,  ii.  1042. 

and  syphilis,  i.  941. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  1043. 
treatment  of,  ii.  1043. 
zoster,  ii.  1042. 
Hexathyridium  pinguicola,  i.  219. 

venarum,  i.  219. 
Hiccough,  a  short  convulsion,  ii.  100. 
Hiccup,  to  relieve,  i.  311. 
Hip  gout,  ii.  109. 
Hippuric  acid  sediments,  ii.  954. 
Histoid  tumors,  i.  977. 

compound,  i.  982. 
Histology,  morbid,  i.  14. 
Histolysis,  i.  120. 
History  of  a  patient,  i.  18. 
of  beri-beri,  i.  mo. 
of  diabetes,  i.  1044. 
of  diphtheria,  i.  746. 
of  enteric  fever,  i.  582. 

in  India,  ii.  1 107. 
of  ergotism,  ii.  1081. 
of  influenza,  i.  773. 
of  leucocythsemia,  ii.  1017. 
of  pentastoma  in  man,  i.  221. 
of  plague,  i.  655. 
of  relapsing  fever,  i.  626. 
of  scurvy,  i.  1074. 


History  of  specific  yellow  fever,  i.  640. 
of  typhus  fever,  i.  544. 
of  various  diseases,  see  under  each. 
Hives,  ii.  697. 
"Hives,"  The,  i.  498. 
Hobnail  liver,  see  Cirrhosis  of  liver,  ii.  9 
Hodgkin's  disease,  causation,  ii.  1022. 
definition,  ii.  1022. 
history,  ii.  1022. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  1023. 
pathology,  ii.  1022. 
prognosis,  ii.  1024. 
symptoms,  ii.  1024. 
Hooping-cough,  causation  of,  i.  764. 
complications,  i.  767. 
definition  of,  i.  764. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  768. 
modes  of  propagation,  i.  764. 
morbid  anatomy,  i.  765. 
pathology  of,  i.  764. 
prognosis  in,  i.  768. 
symptoms,  i.  765. 
treatment  of,  i.  769. 
Horn-pox,  i.  449. 
Human  parasites,  list  of,  i.  148. 
Humoralists,  i.  39. 
Hunter,  John,  i.  43. 

period  of,  in  syphilis,  i.  S93. 
William,  i.  43. 
Hunterian  chancre,  i.  927. 
Hydatid  cyst,  i.  146. 
in  cattle,  i.  207. 
parasite,  i.  I99. 
tumors  of  brain,  ii.  477. 
Hydrocele,  i.  103. 
Hydroceles  of  the  neck,  i.  141. 
Hydrocephaloid  disease,  ii.  434. 
Hydrocephalus,  chronic,  definition,  ii.  435 
history,  ii.  435. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  435. 
pathology,  ii.  435. 
prognosis,  ii.  439. 
symptoms,  ii.  438. 
treatment,  ii.  439. 
spurious,  ii.  433. 
Hydrophobia,  causation  of,  ii.  300. 
definition  of,  ii.  300. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  308. 
latency  of,  ii.  302. 
morbid  anatomy  in,  ii.  205. 
periods  of  incubation,  ii.  302. 
prognosis  in,  ii.  309. 
saliva  contains  the  virus,  ii.  302. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  309. 
treatment  of,  ii.  312. 
Hydro-pneumothorax,  ii.  778. 
Hydropsy,  i.  109. 
Hydrorachis  defined,  ii.  435,  438. 

treatment  of,  ii.  439. 
Hydro-thorax,  ii,  773,  775. 

physical  signs,  ii.  777. 
Hygiene,  i.  2. 

Hygienic  management  of  fevers,  i.  311. 
Hygromata,  i.  140. 
Hypersemia,  i.  97. 
of  brain,  active  and  passive,  ii.  97. 
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Hyperesthesia,  ii.  102. 

cutaneous,  ii.  in. 

foci  of,  ii.  260. 

in  hysteria,  ii.  213. 

of  cardiac  plexus,  ii.  641. 

ovarian,  ii.  223. 
Hyperceneses,  ii.  178. 
Hyperplasia,  i.  117. 

of  gland  elements  in  syphilis,  i.  911. 

of  heart's  fibres,  ii.  622. 

of  hepatic  cells,  i.  1 18. 
Hyperpyrexia  in  acute  rheumatism,  i.  840. 

to  reduce,  i.  302. 

treatment  of,  i.  302. 
Hypertrophy,  i.  116. 

and  dilatation  of  heart,  functional  symp- 
toms, ii.  627. 
of  heart,  ii.  619. 
of  left  ventricle,  ii.  612. 
physical  signs,  ii.  626. 

compensatory,  ii.  610. 

concentric,  of  heart,  ii.  623. 

conditions  essential  for  it,  i.  1 17. 

definition  of,  i.  116. 

eccentric,  of  heart,  ii.  623. 

of  heart,  causation  of,  ii.  619. 
pathology  of,  ii.  619. 

of  hepatic  cells,  i.  n8. 

simple,  of  heart,  ii.  623. 

with  aortic  obstructive  pulse  of,  ii.  621. 

without  valve  disease,  pulse  trace,  ii.  622. 
Hypnotism,  ii.  262. 

phenomena  of,  ii.  244. 
Hypochondriasis,  ii.  104,  499. 
Hysteria,  causation  of,  ii.  210. 

definition  of,  ii.  210. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  214. 

local,  ii.  223. 

major,  ii.  228. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  21 1. 

pathology  of,  ii.  210. 

prognosis  in,  ii.  216. 

special  forms  of,  ii.  217. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  211. 

treatment  of,  ii.  216. 
Hysterical  anaesthesia  and  hemiansesthesia, 
ii.  219. 

breast,  ii.  213. 

ischuria,  ii.  217. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  218. 
Hystero-epileptics,  ii.  226. 

epilepsy,  action  of  magnets,  solenoids, 
metallic  plates,  and  wooden  buttons, 
ii.  258. 

and  metallo-therapeutics,  ii.  263. 
catalepsy  in,  ii.  261. 
in  England,  ii.  261. 
metal  Iosco  py  in,  ii.  262. 
phenomena  of,  ii  258. 
see  Epilepsy,  ii.  228. 
somnambulism  in,  ii.  261,  268. 
Hysteroid,  ii.  228. 

IchoRj€mia,  i.  796. 
Ichthyosis,  definition,  ii.  1054. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  1054. 
VOL.  II.  4 


Ichthyosis,  pathology,  ii.  1054. 

symptoms,  ii.  1054. 

treatment,  ii.  1054. 
Icterus,  see  Jaundice,  ii.  921. 
Ictus  soils,  see  Sunstroke,  ii.  314. 
Idiocy,  congenital,  ii.  501. 
Idiopathic  anremia,  i.  I  lOO. 
Idiosyncrasies,  i.  9. 
Iko-typlms,  see  Enteric  fever,  i.  581. 
Ileus,  see  Intestine,  obstruction  of,  ii.  869. 
Illusions,  ii.  488. 
Impairment  of  constitution,  i.  II. 
Imperial  drink,  i.  308. 
Impetigo  capitis,  ii.  1047. 

menti,  ii.  1047. 

syphilitica,  i.  936. 
Implanted  diseases,  pathology  of,  i.  407. 
Incubation  of  chicken-pox,  i.  497. 

of  morbid  poisons,  i.  386. 

period,  i.  257. 
defined,  i.  379. 

of  ova  of  ascaris  lumbricoides,  i.  157. 
of  syphilis,  i.  925. 
India,  parasitic  disease  in,  i.  209. 

enteric  fever  and  other  fevers  in,  ii.  1 107. 
Indican  in  urine,  i.  129. 
Induration,  syphilitic,  i.  908. 
Induced  or  interrupted  electric  current,  ii. 

336-  • 
Infantile  convulsions,  ii.  165. 

causation  of,  ii.  165. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  166. 

pathology  of  ii.  165. 

prognosis  of,  ii.  168. 

symptoms,  ii.  167. 

treatment,  ii.  169. 
remittent  fever,  i.  587. 
paralysis,  see  Acute  spinal  polio-myelitis, 
."•378. 

Infarction,  hEemorrhagic,  ii.  604. 
Infarcn,  or  wedges  of  fibrine,  ii.  608. 
Infecting  distance  of  malaria,  i.  430. 

sore  of  syphilis,  i.  926. 
Infective  bovine  tuberculosis,  ii.  760. 

endocarditis,  ii.  603,  653. 

inflammation,  i.  365. 

peritonitis,  ii.  81 1. 

processes,  i.  364. 
Infectiveness,  i.  364. 

Inflammation,  accumulation  of  white  cor- 
puscles in,  i.  60. 
aconite  in,  i.  322. 
adhesive,  i.  72. 
alkalies  in,  i.  323. 
altered  blood-supply  in,  i.  55. 
antimony  in,  i.  321. 
aplastic,  i.  72. 

blood  constitution  altered  in,  i.  61. 

blood-vessels  in,  i.  51. 

causes  of,  i.  78. 

changes  of  nutrition  in,  i.  55. 

changes  within  cells,  i.  65. 

constitutional  symptoms,  i.  75. 

croupous,  i.  72. 

definition  of,  i.  53. 

destructive  effects,  i.  68, 
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Innamniation,  fibrinous,  i.  72. 
gonorrhocal,  i.  95. 
gouty,  i.  94. 

iodide  of  potassium  in,  i.  321. 
local  symptoms,  i.  75. 
mercury  in,  i.  320. 
of  brain,  see  Encephalitis,  ii.  439. 
of  dura  mater,  see  Pachy-meningitis,  ii 
412. 

of  hepatic  ducts,  ii.  928. 

of  intestines,  see  Enteritis,  ii.  835. 

of  spinal  cord,  see  Myelitis,  ii.  439. 

opium  in,  i.  322. 

parenchymatous,  i.  64,  87. 

pathology  of,  i.  53. 

plastic,  i.  72. 

process,  constituents  of,  i.  54. 
productive  effects,  i.  68. 
products,  or  events  of,  i.  67. 
purgatives  in,  i.  319. 
resolution  of,  i.  63. 
rheumatic,  i.  93. 
secretory,  i.  87. 
suppurative,  i.  72,  83. 
treatment  of,  i.  312. 
typhoid  fever  of,  i.  78. 
ulcerative,  i.  80. 
Inflammations,  infective  and  non-infective,  i. 
364- 

Inflammatory  fever,  i.  75. 
exudation,  i.  71. 
globules,  i.  73. 

or  sthenic  type  of  fever,  i.  291. 
Influenza,  causation  of,  i.  774. 

complications  of,  i.  777. 

definition  of,  i.  773. 

historical  notice  of,  i.  774. 

morbid  anatomy,  i.  775. 

pathology  of,  i.  774. 

prognosis  in,  i.  777. 

propagation  of,  i.  774. 

symptoms,  i.  775. 

treatment  of,  i.  778. 
Inhalation  of  atomised  fluids,  ii.  S03. 
Inheritance  of  cancer,  i.  956. 

of  epilepsy,  ii.  229. 

of  scrofula,  i.  1006. 
Inherited  syphilis,  i.  924. 
Inhibitory  centres  for  reflex  movements,  ii.  8 1 . 
Injuries,  nomenclature,  i.  351. 
Innervation  of  heart,  comparable  to  iris,  ii. 
620. 

Inosite  or  muscle  sugar,  i.  106 1. 
Inoculated  diseases,  i.  407. 
Inoculation,  i.  462,  467. 

of  chicken-pox,  i.  497. 
Insane,  diseases  intercurrent  in  the,  ii.  5i<^- 

legal  value  of  terms  used  regarding  the,  j 
ii.  488.  j 

mortahty  among  the,  ii.  517.  j 
Insanity,  causation  of  ii.  489. 

causes  predispo-ing  to,  ii.  489. 

causes  remote  of  ii.  489. 

cerebral  theory  of  ii.  489. 

classification  by  Dr.  L.  Lindsay,  ii.  495. 

climacteric,  ii.  497. 


Insanity,  curable  and  incurable,  ii.  575. 
diagnosed  from  two  points  of  view,  ii. 
SOI. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  501. 

Dr.  Brushfield's  form  of  medical  certifi- 
cate, ii.  514. 
epileptic,  ii.  497. 

few  opportunities  for  studying  it,  ii.  521. 
functional  theory,  ii.  488. 
history  of,  ii.  487. 

how  cases  are  to  be  inquired  into,  ii. 
510. 

inquiry  as  to  its  existence  or  non-exis- 
tence, ii.  5 10. 

legal  fictions  regarding  it,  ii.  508. 

meaning  of  the  term,  ii.  487. 

medical  certificates  of,  ii.  510,  514. 

medico-legal  diagnosis  of,  ii.  502. 

medico-psychological  aspects  of,  ii.  501. 

metaphysical  theory,  ii.  488. 

moral,  objections  to  the  term,  ii.  509. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  489. 

not  to  be  defined,  ii.  487. 

pathology  of,  ii.  487. 

plea  of,  in  courts  of  law,  ii.  503. 

pleas  of,  grounds  for  decision  in,  ii.  503. 

premonitory  indications  of,  ii.  501. 

prognosis  in,  ii.  514. 

questioning  of  medical  witnesses,  ii.  509. 

rules  for  investigating  cases  of,  ii.  511. 

spiritual  theory  of,  ii.  488. 

symptoms  and  forms  of,  ii.  494. 

tests  of,  ii.  508. 

theories  regarding  it,  ii.  48S. 

to  be  distinguished  from  delirium,  ii. 
510. 

treatment  of,  ii.  517. 

vicarious,  ii.  517. 
Insolatio,  see  .Sunstroke,  ii.  314. 
Inspiration  of  fluid  secretions,  i.  250. 
Instruments  of  research,  i.  47. 
Insular  sclerosis,  see  Disseminated  sclerosis, 
ii.  482. 

Intellect,  disorders  of,  see  Insanity,  ii.  487. 
Intelligence  in  relation  to  brain  weight,  ii. 

phenomena  of,  ii.  87. 
Intemperance,  i.  9. 

Intercostal  neuralgia,  definition  of,  ii.  109. 
painful  points,  ii.  109. 

rheumatism,  i.  864. 
Intermittent  fever,  see  Ague,  i.  665. 

hsematuria,  ii.  998. 

types  of  fever,  i.  290. 
Interstitial  absorption,  i.  88. 

myositis,  i.  920. 

nephritis,  ii.  995. 
Intestinal  catarrh,  i.  29. 
in  rickets,  i.  1039. 
see  Enteritis,  ii.  835. 

evacuations,  examination  of,  i.  29. 

hcemorrhages,  ii.  865. 
Intestines,  atrophy  of,  ii.  S36. 

chronic  catarrh  of,  ii.  835. 

diseases  of,  ii.  835. 

inflammation  of,  see  Enteritis,  ii.  835. 
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Intestines,  lardaceous  disease  of,  see  Lar- 
daceous  disease  of  intestines,  ii.  889. 
large,  syphilitic  lesions  in,  i.  918. 
obstraction  of,  causation,  ii.  869. 
definition,  ii.  869. 
diagnosis,  ii.  877. 
faecal  vomiting,  ii.  875. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  869. 
pathology,  ii.  869. 
prognosis,  ii.  878. 
symptoms,  ii.  874. 
treatment,  ii.  879. 
small,  obstruction  in,  ii.  878. 
Intus-susception,  ii.  869. 

anatomical  relation  of  parts,  ii.  871. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  873. 
Invagination  of  bowel,  ii.  873. 
Involution  of  the  tissues,  i.  120. 
Invi'ard  convulsions,  ii.  168. 
fits,  ii.  168. 
spasms,  ii.  168. 
Iodide  of  potassium  in  inflammation,  i. 
321. 

Iodine  test  for  lardaceous  disease,  i.  134. 
Iron,  syrup  of  phosphate,  with  quinine  and 

strychnia,  i.  1099. 
Irritable  breast,  ii.  1 10. 

heart,  antecedents  of,  ii.  643. 
Irritability  of  paralysed  muscles,  ii.  339. 
Irritation,  cerebral  symptoms  of,  ii.  96. 
Ischsemia  of  the  disc,  ii.  527. 
Ischuria,  i.  30. 

hysterical,  ii.  217. 

renalis,  see  Urine,  suppression  of,  ii. 
1000. 

Isothermal  lines,  ii.  1098. 
Itch,  i.  232. 

acarus  (female),  i.  232. 
eggs  of,  i.  235. 

see  Scabies,  ii.  1070. 

spider,  i.  232. 
Itchiness,  to  relieve,  ii.  1040. 

in  diabetes,  i.  1057. 

Jacksonian  epilepsy,  ii.  163. 
Jaundice,  causation,  ii.  921. 

definition,  ii.  921. 

diagnosis,  ii.  923. 

from  obstruction,  ii.  922. 

from  suppression,  ii.  922. 

mechanism  of,  ii.  922. 

pathology,  ii.  921. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  922. 

treatment  of,  ii.  924. 
Jenner,  Dr.  E.,  on  vaccination,  i.  462,  476. 
Jigger,  i.  235. 

Joints  and  limbs,  condition  of,  i.  22. 

in  gout,  i.  872. 

in  locomotor  ataxy,  ii.  395. 

in  nervous  diseases,  ii.  480. 

in  pyaemia,  i.  807. 

in  rheumatism,  i.  843. 

in  rickets,  i.  1039. 

nodosity  of,  i.  889. 
Jugular  veins,  turgescence  and  pulsation  of, 
ii.  564. 


Keratitis,  interstitial  or  parenchymatous, 
i.  923. 

syphilitic,  i.  923. 
Kidney,  amyloid,  in  Bright's  disease,ii.  976. 

cysts  in,  ii.  972. 

disease,  a  cause  of  dropsy,  i.  112. 

diseases  of,  ii.  964. 

fatty,  in  Bright's  disease,  ii.  976. 

floating,  see  Floating  kidney,  ii.  1002. 

granular  and  choroidal  atrophy,  ii.  524. 
of  Bright's  disease,  ii.  971. 

lardaceous,  in  Bright's  disease,  ii.  976. 

lesions  in  Bright's  disease  of,  ii.  971. 

movable,  see  Floating  kidney,  ii.  1002. 

waxy,  in  Bright's  disease,  ii.  976. 
Kidneys,  bulk  of,  ii.  810. 

examination  of,  i.  31. 

in  gout,  i.  872. 

specific  gravity  of,  ii.  810. 

weight  of,  ii.  810, 
Kin,  marriage  of  near,  i.  9. 
Kleptomania,  ii.  497. 

Labio-glosso-laryngeal  paralysis,  see 

Bulbar  paralysis,  ii.  361. 
Labyrinth,  with  its  membranous  canals  and 

nerves,  ii.  147. 
Labryinlhine  vertigo,  definition  of,  ii.  143. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  149. 
pathology  of,  ii.  143. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  146. 
treatment  of,  ii.  152. 
Lactification,  i.  123. 
Lake  fever,  i.  673. 
Land  scurvy,  i.  1071. 
Lardaceous  degeneradon,  i.  130. 
disease,  i.  129. 

characters  of  affected  tissues,  i.  133. 
clinical  history  of,  i.  136. 
definition  of,  i.  129. 
mii.ute  arteries  affected  in,  i.  133. 
morbid  anatomy,  i.  133. 
origin  of  the  lesion,  i.  135. 
pathology  of,  i.  129. 
signs  or  symptoms  of,  i.  136. 
test  by  iodine,  i.  134. 
tissues  affecied  in,  i.  134. 
of  intestines,  definition  of,  ii.  889. 
morbid  anaiomy  of,  ii  889. 
patholo:j;y  of  ii.  8S9. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  891. 
infiltration,  i.  130, 
liver,  see  Liver,  lardaceous,  ii.  918. 
spleen,  definition  ol,  ii,  1024. 
morbid  anatomy  of.  ii.  1024. 
pathology  of,  ii.  1024. 
symptoms  of,  ii,  1026. 
tumors  of  brain,  ii.  476. 
Larval  state  of  pentasiomi  constrictum,  i. 
224. 

Laryngeal  and  pliaryng^.il  neuralgia,  ii. 
104. 

cartilages,  necrosis  of  causation,  ii.  686. 
pathology  of  ii.  686. 
symptonrs  of,  ii.  6'<7. 
treatment  of,  ii.  687. 
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Laryngeal  mirror,  relation  of  parts  seen 
on  it,  ii.  673. 
neuroses,  causation  of,  ii.  692. 
pathology  of,  ii.  692. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  692. 
varieties  of.  ii.  692. 
phthisis,  causation  of,  ii.  684. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  685. 
pathology  of,  ii.  684. 
prognosis  of,  ii.  686. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  684. 
treatment  of,  ii.  686. 
respiration,  ii.  548. 
■syphilis,  causation  of,  ii.  683. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  683. 
pathology  of,  ii.  683. 
prognosis  of,  ii.  683. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  683. 
treatment  of,  ii.  683. 
Laryngismus  stridulus,  a  result  of  rickets,  i. 
1039. 

causation  of,  ii.  184. 

definition  of,  ii.  184. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  187. 

morbid  anatomy  of.  ii.  186. 

pathology  of,  ii.  184. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  186. 

treatment  of,  ii.  188. 
Laryngitis,    acute    catarrhal,    see  Acute 

catarrhal  laryngitis,  ii.  675. 
chronic,  see  Chronic  laryngitis,  ii.  679. 

glandular,  ii.  68  r. 
definition,  ii.  675. 

cedematous,  see  CEdematous  laryngitis, 

ii.  678. 
phthisical,  ii.  68r. 
syphilitic,  ii.  681. 
varieties  of,  ii.  675. 
Laryngophony,  ii.  548. 
Laryngoscope,  ii.  671. 
Laryngoscopic  views  of  vocal  cords,  ii.  674. 
Larynx,  anaesthesia  of,  ii.  696. 
and    pharynx    diseases,    treatment  by 

atomised  fluids,  ii.  803. 
benign  growths  in,  ii.  688. 
contraction  of,  ii.  683,  688. 
diseases  of,  ii.  675. 
motor  system,  ii.  692. 
sensory  system,  ii.  696. 
fibro-cellular  growths  in,  ii.  689. 
fibromata,  ii.  689. 
growths  in,  diagnosis  of,  ii.  690. 
prognosis  of,  ii.  690. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  690. 
treatment  of,  ii.  691. 
hyperaesthesia  of,  ii.  696. 
method  of  examining  it,  ii.  671. 
mucous  polypi  in,  ii.  689. 
papillomata  in,  ii.  689. 
Latency  of  morbid  poisons,  i.  386. 

period  of,  i.  257. 
Latent  peritonitis,  ii.  812. 
Laville's  liquid  and  pills,  i.  886. 
Lead  colic,  causes  of,  ii.  1073. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  1078. 
organs  in  which  it  accumulates,  ii.  1075. 


Lead  palsy,  causation  of,  ii.  1073. 

definition  of,  ii.  1073. 

diagnosis  of  ii.  1078. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  1075. 

pathology  of,  ii.  1073. 

prognosis,  ii.  1078. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  1076. 

treatment  of,  ii.  1079. 
poisoning,  ii.  1073. 

nervous  symptom  of,  ii.  1077. 
Leno-myelitis  posterior  chronica,  ii.  391. 
"  Le  noeud  vital  "  of  Flourens,  ii.  75- 
Lenticular  ganglion,  ii.  66. 
Lepto  meningitis,  see   Pia  arachnitis,  ii. 

417. 

Leprosy,  anaesthetic,  i.  996. 

blood  in,  i.  995. 

causation  of,  i.  992. 

described  by  Moses,  i.  989. 

description  and  history  of,  i.  989. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  998. 

geographical  distribution  of,  i.  990. 

morbid  anatomy,  i.  994. 

prognosis  in,  i.  999. 

symptoms  of,  i  996. 

treatment  of,  i.  999. 

true,  i.  988. 

definition  of,  i.  988. 

tuberculous,  i.  996. 

two  forms  of,  i.  996. 
Lesions  destructive  of  motor  area  of  brain, 
ii.  94. 

elements  of,  i.  47. 

from  altered  dimensions,  i.  115. 

in  specific  diseases,  i.  381. 

irritative  of  motor  area,  ii.  94. 

of  frontal  lobe  of  brain,  ii.  92. 

of  heart's  valves,  i.  121. 

of  motor  regions  of  brain,  ii.  93. 

of  prefrontal  lobes,  diagnosis  of,  ii.  93. 

of  special  value  for  study,  ii.  92. 
Leucine,  ii.  924. 

pathological  relations  of,  ii.  960. 

sediments  of,  in  urine,  ii.  960. 
Leucocytes,  i.  84. 

becoming  pus-cells,  i.  60. 
Leucocythasmia,  causation  of,  ii.  1019. 

definition,  ii.  1017. 

diagnosis,  ii.  1 02 1. 

history,  ii.  1017. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  1019. 

pathology,  ii.  1017. 

prognosis,  ii.  1022. 

symptoms,  ii.  102 1. 

treatment,  ii.  [022. 
Leukaemia,  i.  106. 

Levantine,  bubonic,  or  oriental  plague,  see 

Plague,  i.  655. 
Levator  palpebrae  superiores  paralysis,  ii. 

398- 

Lewis,  Dr.  T.  R.,  his  discovery  of  filaria  iu 

human  blood,  i.  183. 
Lice,  i.  227. 

Lichen,  definition,  ii.  1038. 
pathology,  ii.  1038. 
syphilitica,  i.  936. 
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Lichen,  treatment,  ii.  1038. 
Lientery,  ii.  884. 
Life,  i.  2,  5. 

habits  of,  i.  9. 
Ligamentum  denticulatum,  ii.  9. 
Limbs  and  joints,  condition  of,  i.  22. 
Lime,  carbonate  of,  i.  249. 

oxalate  of,  i.  249. 

phosphate  of,  i.  249. 

salts,  concretions  of,  i.  249. 
Lipoma  of  brain,  ii.  476. 
Lipomata,  i.  980. 
Lipomatous  sarcoma,  i.  978. 
Liquefactive  degeneration,  i.  74. 
Liquor  puris,  i.  84. 

Lithic  acid,  lithates,  and  lithuria,  ii.  951. 
Littoral  or  paludal  fever,  i.  674. 
Liver  abscess,  after  dysentery,  ii.  905. 
causation,  ii.  905. 
definition,  ii.  905. 
diagnosis,  ii.  908. 
exploratory  punctures  for,  ii.  909. 
in  dysentery,  ii.  854. 
metastatic  or  pytemic,  ii.  905. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  906. 
pathology,  ii.  905. 
points  of  opening,  ii.  906. 
prospecting  for  pus,  ii.  911. 
suppurative  foci,  ii.  906. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  906. 
treatment,  ii.  908. 
acute  atrophy  of,  causation,  ii.  925. 
definition,  ii.  925. 
diagnosis,  ii.  927. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  925. 
pathology,  ii.  925. 
prognosis,  ii.  926. 
symptoms,  ii.  926. 
treatment,  ii.  927. 
inflammation  of,  ii.  903. 
amyloid  disease  of,  see  Liver,  lardaceous, 

ii.  918. 
bulk  of,  ii.  8io. 
cicatrices,  i.  916. 
cirrhotic,  treatment  of,  ii.  819. 
cirrhosis  of,  ii.  912. 
causation,  ii.  912. 
condition  of  bile-ducts,  ii.  915. 
connective  tissue,  ii.  914. 
hepatic  cells,  ii.  914. 
vascular  tissue,  ii.  914. 
definition,  ii.  912. 
diagnosis,  ii.  915. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  913. 
or  interstitial  hepatiLis,  ii.  913. 
pathology,  ii.  912. 
prognosis,  ii.  916. 
symptoms,  ii.  915. 
treatment,  ii.  916. 
with  lardaceous  disease,  ii.  913. 
congestion,  ii.  900. 
diseases  of,  ii.  899. 
enlargement  of,  causation,  ii.  S99. 
definition,  ii.  899. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  900. 
pathology,  ii.  899. 


Liver  enlargement,  symptoms  of,  ii.  901, 
treatment,  ii.  901. 

with  passive  and  active  congestion,  ii. 
900. 

fatty,  causation,  ii.  916. 

definition,  ii.  916. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  916. 

pathology,  ii.  916. 

symptoms,  ii.  916. 

treatment,  ii.  917. 
granular  indurations,  ii.  903. 
gummata,  i.  917. 
hereditary,  cirrhosis  of,  i.  9 1 8. 
hobnailed  or  gin-drinker's,  ii.  913. 
in  enteric  fever,  i.  594. 
infiltration  of  fat  in,  ii.  916. 

of  pigment,  ii.  917. 
inflammation  of  capsule,  ii.  903. 

of  glandular  or  hepatic  parenchyma,  ii. 
903- 

lardaceous,  causation,  ii.  918. 

characters  of  minute  tissue  elements, 

ii.  920. 
definition,  ii.  918. 
diagnosis,  ii.  920. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  919. 
pathology,  ii.  918. 
symptoms,  ii.  920. 
treatment,  ii.  921. 
measurements  of,  ii.  810. 
parenchymatous  inflammation,  ii.  926. 
pentastoma  in,  i.  223. 
pigmentary  infiltration  of,  ii.  918. 
definition,  ii.  917. 
pathology,  ii.  918. 
treatment  of,  ii.  918. 
position  of,  ii.  537. 
scrofulous,  ii.  918. 

enlargement  of,  i.  130. 
specific  gravity  of,  ii.  8io. 
suppurative  inflammation  of,  ii.  905. 
syphilitic  lesions  of,  i.  915. 
systolic  pulsation  of,  a  sign  of  tricuspid 

regurgitation,  ii.  616. 
weight  of,  ii.  809. 
Local  affections  and  constitutional  symp- 
toms, ii.  I. 
diseases,  i.  355. 
diseases,  ii.  i. 
general  nature  of,  ii.  I. 
hst  of,  i.  340. 
dropsy,  i.  113. 
palsy,  ii.  384. 
paralysis,  ii.  334. 

definition,  ii.  397. 
symptoms  of  inflammation,  i.  75. 
Localisation  of  disease,  first  principle  to 
observe  as  to  brain,  ii.  463. 
of  brain  function,  ii.  84. 
Lock-jaw,  see  I'etanus,  ii.  281,  289. 
Locomotor  ataxy,  trophic  lesions,  ii.  480. 
ataxy,  pain  of,  ii.  105. 

see  Progressive  locomotor  ataxy,  and 
Tabes  dorsalis,  ii.  391. 
Lousiness,  treatment  of,  i.  231. 
Lumbago,  i.  863. 
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Lumbo-abdominal  neuralgia,  site  of  pain, 
ii.  no. 

Lunacy  a  legal  term,  ii.  487. 

meaning  of,  ii.  487. 
Lung,  abscess  of,  ii.  735. 
apoplexy  of,  see  Apoplexy  of  lung,  ii.  740. 
boundaries  of,  ii.  535. 
carnified,  ii.  774. 
cirrhosis  of,  ii.  722,  755. 
destructive  disease  of,  see  Pulmonary 

phthisis,  ii.  745. 
emphysema  of,  see  Emphysema  of  lung, 

ii.  744. 
engorgement  of,  ii.  720. 
fibroid  degeneration  of,  ii.  722. 

phthisis  of,  ii.  722. 
gangrene  of,  see  Gangrene  of  lung,  ii.  737. 

sputa  typical  of,  ii.  587. 
grey  hepatisation  of,  ii.  721. 
gummata  in,  i.  919. 

hepatisation,  granular  and  non-granular, 
ii.  721. 

masses,  cretaceous  in,  ii.  756. 

pentastoma  in,  i.  223. 

red  hepatisation  of,  ii.  720,  721. 

softening  of,  ii.  720. 
softening,  grey  of,  ii.  721. 
Lungs  and  heart,  bulk  and  weight  of,  ii. 
S6i.  . 

diagnosis  of  diseases,  ii.  528. 
changes  in  position  m  respiration,  ii.  537. 
congestion  of,  see  Congestion  of  lungs, 

ii.  738. 
diseases  of,  ii.  705. 

healthy  vesicular  murmurs  of,  ii.  54S. 

oedema  of,  ii.  611. 

syphilitic  lesions,  i.  918. 
Lupus,  a  scrofulous  disease,  i.  1019. 

chronic,  i.  986. 

definition  of,  i.  986. 

exedens,  i.  987. 

hypertrophicus,  i.  987. 

pathology  of,  i.  986. 

prognosis  in,  i.  987. 

scarification  treatment,  i.  987. 

symptoms  of,  i.  986. 

syphiliticus,  i.  937. 

treatment  of,  i.  987. 
Lymph,  i.  71. 

cells,  i.  73. 

cell-forms  in,  i.  73. 

coagulable,  i.  49. 

elementary  forms  growing  in,  i.  71. 

inflammatory  form  in,  i.  71. 

of  plastic  inflammation,  i.  93. 

of  small-pox  and  cow-pox,  i.  49. 
Lymphatic  tumors,  i.  982. 
Lymphadenitis  in  phlegmasia  dolens,  ii. 
670. 

Lymphadenoma  generalised,  see  Hodgkin's 

disease,  ii.  1022. 
Lymphomata,  i.  9S2. 
Lysis  in  fevers,  i.  270. 

MacuL/E  albidse  on  heart,  ii.  592. 
of  Willan,  ii.  1034. 


Magnets,  action  of,  in  hystero-epilepsy,  ii. 
258. 

Malaria  cachexia,  i.  436. 

from  vegetable  debris  in  rocks,  i.  423. 

infecting  distance  of,  i.  430. 

in  relation  to  soil,  i.  427. 
to  dysentery,  ii.  841. 

interception  and  spread  of,  i.  431. 

masked  forms  of,  i.  436. 

nature  of,  i.  419;  ii.  1105. 

pernicious  influence  of,  ii.  1105. 

poison,  specific  action  of,  i.  433. 
factors  of,  i.  421. 

specific,  tendency  of,  i.  435. 

spread  through  drinking-water,  i.  424. 
Malarial  headache,  treatment  of,  ii.  131. 

type  of  fever,  i.  291. 
Malarious  air,  i.  420. 

diseases,  blood  in.  i.  127. 

fevers,  i.  355,  394. 
nature  of,  i.  419. 

places,  ii.  1 104. 

poison,  varieties  of,  i.  429. 
Male  mammilla,  diseases  of,  i.  348. 
Malformation,  classification  of,  i.  250. 
Malformations,  i.  251. 

definition  of,  i.  251. 

grouping  of,  i.  251. 

of  heart  by  arrest  of  development,  ii.  638. 
by  congenital  deficiency,  ii.  638. 
by  misplacement,  ii.  638. 
by  premature  closure  of  fatal  passages, 
.^.39- 

definition  of,  ii.  638. 
pathology  of,  ii.  638. 
pathology  of,  i.  251. 
Malignancy,  evidences  of,  as  regards  tu- 
mors, i.  966. 
Malignant  cholera,  algide  symptoms,  i.  731. 
chemistry  of  the  blood,  i.  709- 
conditions  which  hinder  and  which 

favour  its  propagation,  i.  689. 
contagiousness  of,  i.  745. 
definition  of,  i.  683. 
Dr.  Pettenkofer's  observations  on,  i. 
697. 

duration  of,  i.  731. 

epidemic  of  1866,  i.  688. 

epidemics,  inspection  of  men  necessary, 

.i-  735- 
history  of,  i.  683. 

injection  of  distilled  water  into  the 

connective  tissue,  i.  742. 
injection  of  fluid  into  the  veins,  i.  741. 
in  relation  to  atmospheric  humidity,  i. 

693- 

in  relation  to  level  of  soil  water,  1.  693. 
in  relation  to  rainfall,  i.  693. 
localising  causes  of,  i.  695. 
microscopy  of  the  body  in,  i.  715. 
morbid  anatomy,  i.  709. 
pathology  of,  i.  683. 
period  of  incubation,  i.  723. 
predisposing  causes  of,  i.  721. 
premonitory  diarrhcea  of,  i.  702. 
prevention  of,  i.  742. 
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Malignant  cholera,  prognosis,  i.  733.  j 
propagation  by  human  intercourse,  i.  ' 

699.  _  I 

propagation  of,    by  rice-water  dis-  | 

charges,  i.  701. 
propagation  through  impure  water,  i. 

698. 

recent  epidemics  of,  i.  687. 

routes  followed  by,  i.  684. 

signs  of  reaction,  i.  732. 

spread  of,  i.  691. 

symptoms  of,  i.  723. 

temperature  in,  i.  728. 

theories  regarding  its  pathology,  i.  703. 

three  varieties,  i.  723. 

treatment  by  castor-oil,  i.  737. 

treatment  of,  i.  733,  739. 

urine  in  reaction,  i.  728. 

usual  course  of  a  case,  i.  725. 
disease,  i.  955. 
fevers,  i.  394. 

growths,  recurrence  of,  i.  967. 
purpuric  fever,  see  Cerebro-spinal  fever, 
i-  577- 

pustule,  in  relation  to  diarrhoea,  ii.  884. 
matter  of,  i.  49. 
of  hair-sorters,  ii.  747. 

rheumatism,  i.  847. 

sore  throat,  i.  524. 

tumors,  characters  of,  i.  962. 

type  of  fever,  i.  291. 
Malingerer,  i.  32. 
Malingering,  i.  32. 
Mammilla,  male,  diseases  of,  i.  348. 
Man,  "  typical,"  physical  qualities  of,  i. 

1022. 
Mange,  i.  240. 
Mania,  chronic,  ii.  497. 

its  nature  and  symptoms,  ii.  495. 

puerperal,  ii.  497. 

special  or  partial  forms  of,  ii.  496. 

suicidal  and  homicidal,  ii.  496. 

transitoria,  ii.  515. 
Map,  geographical,  of  disease,  description 

of,  ii.  1098. 
Marasmus,  i.  119. 
Margaric  acid,  i.  246. 
Margarine,  i.  246. 
Margaroid  tumor  of  brain,  ii.  476. 
Marriage  of  near  kin,  i.  9. 
Masked  forms  of  malaria,  i.  436. 
Masticatory  paralysis,  ii.  400. 
Mastodynia,  ii.  no. 

Material  exudations  of  complex  kind,  i.  50. 
Measle-cysts  in  ration  beef,  i.  205. 
"  Measle"  of  meat,  i.  198. 
Measles,  complications,  i.  508. 

definition  of,  i.  499. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  507. 

eruption  in,  i.  503. 

incubation  period,  i.  500. 

infecting  distance  of,  i.  501. 

inoculation  of,  i.  500,  501. 

pathology  of,  i.  500. 

prognosis  in,  i.  507. 

propagation  of,  i.  501. 


?\Ieasles,  scarlet  fever,  rubeola,  table  of 
diagnosis,  i.  539. 
symptoms  of,  i.  505 
temperature  in,  i.  503. 
treatment  of,  i.  509. 
Measure,  double-tape,  of  Dr.  Hare,  ii.  541. 
Measurements  of  chest,  ii.  541. 
Medical  cases,  recording  of,  i.  16. 

geography,  ii.  1097. 
Medicine  as  a  Science,  i.  i. 

as  an  Art,  i.  i. 
Medulla  oblongata,  ii.  14. 
centres  in,  ii.  75. 
experiments  upon,  ii.  75. 
functions  of,  ii.  74. 
lesions  of,  ii.  75. 
paralysis,  ii.  361. 
spinal  cord  and  pons,  ii.  39,  40. 
Medullary  cancer,  description  of,  i.  969. 
sarcoma,  i.  969,  978. 
soft,  cancer  cells,  i.  970. 
tumors,  i.  961. 
Megrim,  see  Headache,  ii.  119,  123. 
Melajna  and  gastro-melffina,  ii.  827,  828. 
Melansmia,  i.  127;  ii.  918. 
Melancholia,  ii.  498. 
nostalgic,  ii.  500. 
religious,  ii.  496,  499. 
special  forms  of,  ii.  499. 
to  be  distinguished  from  grief,  ii.  499. 
Melanosis,  i.  973. 
Melanotic  cancer,  i.  973,  978. 

germs,  i.  49. 
Melasma  Addisoni,  see  Addison's  disease, 
ii.  1027. 

Mellituria,  see  Diabetes,  i.  1044. 
Membranes  of  brain  and  spinal  cord,  ii.  5. 
Meniere's  disease,  see  Labyrinthine  vertigo, 
ii.  143. 

Menin-jeal  disease,  characters  of,  ii.  88. 
]\Ieningitis,  acute,  ii.  417. 
in  the  aged,  ii;  421. 
treatment  of,  ii.  423. 

cerebral  and  spinal,  definition  of,  ii.  416. 
causation  of,  ii.  416. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  417. 

cerebro-spinal,  ii.  417. 

chronic,  in  the  aged,  ii.  422. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  423. 

diffusive,  of  the  cord,  ii.  413. 

epidemic  cerebro-spinal,   see  Cerebro- 
spinal fever,  i.  577. 

pathology  of,  ii.  416. 

simple,  symptoms  of,  ii.  419. 

small  vessels  of  pia-mater  in,  ii.  418. 

tubercular,  see  Acute  hydrocephalus,  ii. 
426. 

Meningo-cerebritis,  ii.  445. 
Menorrhagia,  i.  [03. 
Menstrual  colic,  ii.  104. 
Menstruation,  i.  31. 

Mercurial  poisoning,  causation  of,  ii.  1081. 
definition  of,  ii.  1080. 
pathology  of,  ii.  1081. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  108 1, 
treatment  of,  ii.  io8i. 
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Mercurialism,  ii.  lo8o. 
Mercury  in  inflammation,  i.  320. 

question  of,  in  syphilis,  i.  950. 
Mesencephalon,  ii.  73. 
Mesenteric  gland  affection  in  enteric  fever, 
i-  594- 

Mesmerism,  i.  39 ;  ii.  262. 
Metallic  plates,  action  of,  in  hystero-epilepsy, 
ii.  258. 

Metalloscopy  in  hystero-epilepsy,  ii.  262. 
Metallo-theiapeutics,  ii.  263. 
Metastasis,  i.  68. 
Metastatical  dyscrasia3,  i.  796. 
Meteorism,  i.  617. 

Methodical  examination  of  patients,  i.  16. 

Miasms,  i.  394. 

Miasmatic  fevers,  i.  355. 

Microbacteria,  i.  151. 

Micrococcus,  i.  151. 

Microscopic  examination  of  blood,  i.  26. 

Microsporon  Audouini,  ii.  1061. 

furfur,  ii.  1069. 
Micturition,  i.  30. 
Migraine,  see  Headache,  ii.  119. 
Mildew,  i.  239. 
Miliaria  crystallina,  ii.  1040. 

definition  of,  ii.  1040. 

pathology  of,  ii.  1040. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  1041. 

treatment  of,  ii.  1041. 
Miliary  fever,  ii.  1040. 

tuberculosis,  acute,  ii.  766. 
Milk  infected  by  enteric  fever  poison,  i. 
602. 

leg,  ii.  669. 

spots  on  heart,  ii.  592. 
Mimetic  facial  paralysis,  ii.  400. 
Mind  organs,  composition  of,  ii.  65. 

disorders  of,  see  Insanity,  ii.  487. 
Mineral  degeneration,  pathology  of,  i.  125. 

waters,  use  of,  in  chronic  gout,  i.  884. 
Mites,  i.  227. 

Mitral  and  aortic  valve  disease,  frequency 
of,  ii.  606. 

obstruction  and  compensation,  ii.  611. 
murmur  of,  ii.  560. 

orifice,  contraction  of,  ii.  612. 

regurgitant,  typical  pulse-trace,  ii.  615. 

regurgitation,  ii.  614. 
murmur  of,  ii.  569. 

valve  area,  murmur  in,  ii.  571. 

valve,  purring  tremor  in  region  of,  ii.  564. 
Modified  small-pox,  i.  450. 
Molecular  de'bris,  i.  73. 

matter,  i.  49. 
Molimina,  i.  104. 

hajmorrhagicum,  i.  104. 
Monas,  i.  151. 

Monocrotous  pulse-trace,  ii.  583. 
Monomania,  ii.  497. 
Monoplegia,  ii.  333. 
Monsters,  double,  i.  255. 
Morbid  anatomy,  and  influence  on  science 
of  medicine,  i.  14,  38,  39. 

of  brain  and  nervous  system,  ii.  86. 

province  of,  i.  46. 


Morbid  elementary  products,  i.  49. 

growths  of  brain,  see  Tumors,  ii.  475. 

histology  and  phenomena,  i.  14. 

products,  formation  of,  i.  47. 
Morbus  coxae  senilis,  i.  889. 

mucosus,  i.  159. 
Morphia,  hypodei-mic  injection  of,  ii.  1 15. 
Mortification,  see  Gangrene,  i.  96. 
Motor  area  of  brain,  ii.  93. 

areas  or  centres  of  brain  surface,  ii.  63. 
Motorial  asynergia,  ii.  392. 
Motor  centres  for  the  extremities,  ii.  463. 
or  areas  of  brain  surface,  ii.  63. 

functions  of  spinal  cord,  ii.  77. 

paralysis,  ii.  333. 
Mouth,  diseases  of,  ii.  791. 
Movable  kidney,  see  Floating  kidney,  ii. 
1002. 

Mucine,  effusion  of,  i.  68. 
Mucinous  exudation,  i.  84. 

inflammation  of  pericarditis,  ii.  604. 
Muco-enteritis,  symptoms  of,  ii.  837. 
Mucor  of  Pasteur,  i.  150. 
Mucous  cysts,  i.  142. 

flow,  in  catarrh,  i.  51. 

membrane,  syphilitic  affections  of,  i.  938. 

patches,  i.  636. 

polypi,  i.  982. 

tubercles  in  syphilis,  i.  938. 

tumors,  i.  981. 
Multiple  abscess,  i.  796. 

sclerosis,  see  Disseminated  sclerosis,  ii. 
482. 

Mumps,  causation  of,  i.  772. 

definition  of,  i.  772. 

morbid  anatomy,  i.  772. 

pathology  of,  i.  772. 

symptoms  of,  i.  772. 

treatment  of,  i.  773. 
Murmur  at  orifice  of  pulmonary  artery,  ii. 

573-  .    ..  ^ 

auriculo-systolic,  ii.  569. 
of  aortic  valve  area,  ii.  572. 
of  heart,  organic  or  functional,  ii.  56S. 
of  mitral  obsti-uction,  ii.  570. 

regurgitation,  i.  569. 

valve  area,  ii.  571. 
of  regurgitation  at  aortic  orifice,  ii.  573- 
of  tricuspid  valve  area,  ii.  572. 
presystolic,  ii.  569,  612. 
ventricular-systolic,  ii.  569. 
Murmurs,  areas  of,  ii.  571. 

cardiac,  constrictive  and  regurgitant,  ii. 

classification  of,  ii.  566. 
combinations  of,  ii.  570. 
in  anaemia,  i.  1095. 
in  endocarditis,  ii.  606. 
intra-cardiac,  frequency  of,  ii.  573. 
of  endocarditis,  ii.  607. 
of  heart,  mechanism  of,  ii.  568.  , 

their  diagnosis,  ii.  568. 

where  best  heard,  ii.  568. 
pericardial,  ii.  573. 
Muscle  sugar,  i.  1061. 
syphilitic  nodes  in,  i.  920. 
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Muscles,  conditions  of,  in  paralysis,  ii.  339. 

granular  degeneration  of,  ii.  384. 

syphilitic  lesions  in,  i.  920. 
Muscular  atrophy,  progressive,  ii.  384. 

power,  impairment  of,  ii.  338. 

rheumatism,  definition  of,  i.  893. 
pathology  of,  i.  863. 
treatment  of,  i.  864. 
Musculo-spiral  nerve  paralysis,  ii.  410. 
Myalgia  pain,  ii.  104. 
Mycelium,  i.  237. 
Mycoderma  of  Pasteur,  i.  151. 
Mycosis,  a  cause  of  endocarditis,  ii.  602. 

in  endocarditis,  ii.  608. 

intestinalis  a  cause  of  diarrhoea,  ii.  881, 
Mydriasis  paralyticus,  ii.  399. 
Myelitis,  causation  of,  ii.  440. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  443. 

prognosis  in,  ii.  448. 

symptoms  of,  and  paralysis  from,  ii.  446. 
447- 

treatment  of,  ii.  448. 
Myeloid  growths  in  brain,  ii.  477. 
Myocarditis,  alcoholic,  i.  920. 

causation  of,  ii.  618. 

definition,  ii.  618. 

interstitial,  indurated,  i.  920. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  618. 

of  rheumatism,  i.  920. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  619. 
Myomata,  i.  981. 
Myopathic  paralysis,  ii.  335. 
Myositis,  interstitial,  i.  920. 
Myxomata,  i.  981. 

of  brain,  ii.  476. 
Myxomatous  sarcoma,  i.  97S. 

N^MATODA,  i.  156,  185. 
Nails,  favus  of,  ii.  1063. 

syphihtic  affections  of,  i.  938. 
Naming  of  diseases,  i.  327. 
Natural  history  of  diseases,  i.  7,  271. 

of  fevers,  facts  for,  i.  292. 
Nausea,  i.  29. 

of  labyrinthine  vertigo,  ii.  14S. 
Necrobiosis,  i.  120,  122. 
Necrosis,  i.  96. 

of  laryngeal  cartilages,  ii.  687. 
Nephritic  colic,  i.  31 ;  ii.  952. 

retinitis,  ii.  526. 
Nephritis,  acute  tubal,  after  scarlet  fever,  i. 
522. 

catarrhal,  ii.  995. 

croupous,  in  scarlet  fever,  i.  522,  526. 
interstitial,  ii.  995. 
suppurative,  causation,  ii.  994. 

definition,  ii.  994. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  994. 

pathology,  ii.  994. 

prognosis,  ii.  997. 

symptoms,  ii.  996. 

treatment,  ii.  997. 
true  parenchymatous,  ii.  995. 
Nerve  cells,  ii.  2. 

centres,  cerebro-spinal,  ii.  82. 
symptoms  in  acute  rheumatism,  i.  840. 


Nerves,  cranial  or  encephalic,  ii.  44. 
ganglia  of  the  heart,  ii.  619. 
olfactory  and  optic,  ii.  45. 
origin  of,  at  base  of  brain,  ii.  46. 
Nervous  disease,  influence  on  nutrition,  ii. 
479-  . 
acute,  ii.  96. 
chronic,  ii.  96. 
methods  of  study  of,  ii.  3. 
recording  cases  of,  ii.  99. 
trophic  changes  after,  ii.  479. 
force,  ii.  87. 

headache,  causes  of,  ii.  119,  121. 

phenomena  of,  ii.  119. 

stages  of,  ii.  1 19. 

treatment  of,  ii.  125. 
system,  anatomical  constituei'ts,  ii.  4. 

ascending,  descending,  and  collateral, 
lesions  of,  ii.  481. 

central  organs,  ii.  2. 

chemical  composition  of,  ii.  54- 

condition  in,  i.  286. 

degenerative  changes,  ii.  481. 

diseases  of,  ii.  2. 

list  of  diseases  of,  i.  340. 

pathology  of  its  diseases,  ii.  2. 

peripheral  indications  of  disease,  i.  23. 

progressive  lesions  in,  ii.  481. 

sympathetic,  ii.  47. 

syphilitic  lesions  in,  i.  922. 

terminal  or  end-organs,  ii.  2. 
Nettle-rash,  see  Urticaria,  ii.  1037. 
Neuralgia,  ii.  loi. 

associated  with  herpes,  ii.  112. 
a  symptom,  ii.  106. 
cardiac,  ii.  104. 
causes  of,  ii.  ill. 
cervico-brachial,  ii.  103. 
cervico-occipital,  ii.  103. 
clarsification  of,  ii.  103. 
crural,  ii.  103. 
definition  of,  ii.  105. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  1 12. 
dorso-intercostal,  ii.  103. 
dorso-lumbar,  ii.  103. 
electricity  in  cure  of,  ii.  114. 
enteric,  ii.  104. 

facial,  see  Facial  neuralgia,  ii.  106. 
gastric,  ii.  104. 
hepatic,  ii.  104. 

hypodermic  use  of  morphia,  ii.  112. 

influenced  by  cachexia,  ii.  ill. 

of  bladder  and  urethra,  ii.  104. 

of  brain,  ii.  104. 

of  larynx  and  phai7nx,  ii.  104. 

of  testicle  and  ovaries,  ii.  104. 

of  the  trigeminus,  ii.  103. 

ophthalmic,  ii.  103. 

pain  of,  characteristic,  ii.  Io5. 

pathology  of,  il.  105. 

prognosis  in,  ii.  III. 

renal,  ii.  104. 

sciatic,  ii.  103. 

superficial,  ii.  103. 

superficial  tender  spots,  ii.  III. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  106. 
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Neuralgia,  treatment  of,  ii.  112. 

trifacial,  ii.  103. 

uterine,  ii.  104. 

visceral,  ii.  103,  104. 
Neuritis,  optic,  ii.  526. 
Neuromata,  i.  981. 

syphilitic,  i.  923. 
Neuropathic  paralysis,  ii.  335. 

tendency,  ii.  392. 
Neuro-retinitis,  ii.  526. 
Neuroses,  i.  255. 

laryngeal,  ii.  692. 
Nidus-substance,  i.  68. 
Night  sweats  and  diarrhoea  of  phthisis,  ii. 
771. 

Nit,  or  egg  capsule  of  louse,  i.  229. 
Nitrogenous  food,  daily  amount  of,  i.  1 123. 
Nodding  movements,  ii.  179. 
Nodes,  liard  and  soft,  i.  913. 

in  brain,  ii.  477. 

in  syphilis,  i.  909. 
Nodosity  of  joints,  i.  8S9. 
Noma,  ii.  792. 

Nomenclature  adopted,  i.  335. 
of  College  of  Physicians,  i.  335. 
of  diseases,  i.  327. 

necessity  for  revision  of,  i.  337. 
plan  of,  i.  335. 
provisional,  i.  338. 
of  fever,  i.  673. 
Nose,  affection  of  in  glanders,  i.  782. 

list  of  diseases  of,  i.  342. 
Noso-geography,  ii.  1097. 
Nosological  classification,  advantages  of,  i. 
•533- 

Nosology,  aim  and  objects  of,  i.  326. 

methodical,  i.  336. 
Nostalgia,  ii.  500. 
Nostalgic  melancholia,  ii.  500. 
Nucleus  caudatus,  ii.  66. 
Numbness,  ii.  100. 
Nursing  in  fever,  i.  311. 
Nutmeg  liver,  ii.  900. 
Nutrition,  influence  of  nervous  diseases  on, 
ii.  479. 

Nyctalopia  in  scurvy,  i.  1088. 
Nymphomania,  ii.  495. 
Nystagmus,  ii.  155. 

Objective  and  subjective  symptoms,  i.  7. 
Observation  of  facts,  i.  3. 
Obstruction  of  the  intestines,  ii.  869. 
Occlusion  of  arteries,  causation,  ii.  651. 

definition,  ii.  651. 

forms  of,  ii.  651. 

pathology,  ii.  651. 
Occupation  in  relation  to  disease,  i.  9. 
Oculo-motor  nerve  paralysis,  ii.  396. 
CEdema,  i.  49,  58,  98. 
of  cardiac  disease,  ii.  617. 
universal,  i.  1 105. 
CEdematous,  i.  69. 
laryngitis,  causation,  ii.  678. 

diagnosis,  ii.  679. 

pathology,  ii.  678. 

prognosis,  ii.  679. 


QLdematous  laryngitis,  symptoms,  ii.  679. 

treatment,  ii.  679. 
CEsophagitis,  causation,  ii.  805. 

definition,  ii.  805, 

diagnosis,  ii.  806. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  805. 

pathology  of,  ii.  805. 

prognosis,  ii.  S07. 

symptoms,  ii.  806. 

treatment  of,  ii.  807. 

with  ulceration,  ii.  805. 
Qisophagus,  auscultation  of,  ii.  806. 
Qistridae,  i.  226. 
Qistrus  bovis,  i.  226. 
Oistrus  hominis,  i.  226. 
Oidium  albicans,  ii.  702. 
Old  age,  death  from,  i.  296. 
Olein,  i.  246. 

Oliguria,  hysterical,  ii.  217. 
Opalina  from  egg  of  distoma,  i.  214. 
Opaline  patches,  i.  936. 
Ophthalmic  neuralgia,  ii.  103. 
Ophthalmitis,  post  febrile,  i.  634. 
Ophthalmoscope,  its  routine  use  recom- 
mended, ii.  522. 
Ophthalmoscopic  changes  from  lead  poison- 

.  ing,  ii.  1077. 
Opisthotonos,  ii.  289. 
Opium  in  inflammation,  i.  322. 
Optic  atrophy  in  epilepsy,  ii.  527. 

disc  atrophy,  simple,  primary,  or  progres- 
sive, ii.  526. 
congestion  of,  ii.  523. 
nerve  atrophy  and  colour  sensibility,  ii. 
528. 

and  disc  lesions,  ii.  524. 
consecutive  atrophy,  ii.  525. 
progressive  atrophy  in  disease  of  spinal 
cord,  ii.  528. 
nerves  in  meningitis  at  base,  ii.  526. 
neuritis,  ii.  524,  526. 
causes  of,  ii.  527. 
with  unilateral  convulsions,  ii.  527- 
tracts,  connection  with,  ii.  46. 
Orchitis,  gummy,  i.  922. 
Organs  of  locomotion,  disease  of,  i.  348. 
of  mind,  composition  of,  ii.  65. 
situation  of,  in  thorax,  ii.  535. 
Orifices  of  heart,  position  of,  ii.  558. 
Origin  dd  novo  of  typhoid  fever,  i.  358. 
of  dropsy,  i.  1 1 1, 
of  enteric  fever,  i.  598. 
of  specific  diseases,  i.  358. 
of  typhus  fever,  i.  546. 
spontaneous,  of  disease,  i.  397. 
Orthopncea,  ii.  616,  784. 
Osmotic  circulation  in  dropsy,  i.  1 13. 
Ossification,  i.  125. 

of  arteries,  ii.  269. 
Ostco-arthritis,  chronic,  see  Chronic  osteo- 
arthritis, i.  888. 
Osteoid  cancer,  i.  975. 
Osteomata,  i.  981. 
Osteophytes,  i.  889. 
Ova  of  bothriocephalus  latus,  i.  188. 
of  distoma  hasmatobium,  i.  218. 
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Ova  of  distoma  sinense.  i.  218. 

of  taenia,  their  development,  i.  194. 

of  tape-worm,  i.  193. 
Ovaralgia,  ii.  220. 
Ovarian  dropsy,  ii.  819. 

hyperaBsthesia,  ii.  223,  258,  260. 

pain,  ii.  223. 
Over-indulgence,  i.  9. 
Ovination,  i.  473. 
Ovine  variola,  i.  473. 
Oxalate  of  lime,  i.  249. 
calculi,  ii.  959. 
forms  of,  ii.  957,  963. 
Oxaluria,  symptoms  of,  ii.  959. 

treatment  of,  ii.  959. 
Oxyurus  vennicularis,  i.  183. 

Pachy-meningitis,  causation  of,  ii.  412. 

internal  haemorrhagic,  ii.  413. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  413. 

pathology  of,  ii.  412. 

syphilitic,  ii.  415. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  416. 

treatment  of,  ii.  416. 
Pain,  anatomical  seats  of,  ii.  102. 

cause  of,  ii.  100. 

classification  of,  ii.  103. 

correlation  between  delirium,  spasm,  and, 
ii.  loi. 

eccentric,  ii.  loi. 

expression  of,  ii.  100. 

in  chest,  ii.  588. 

inflammatory,  ii.  loi. 

in  pulmonaiy  organs,  ii.  585. 

irritative,  ii.  loi. 

reflex  or  sympathetic,  ii.  loi. 

superficial,  ii.  103. 

varieties  and  definitions  of,  ii.  104. 

varieties  of,  ii.  loi. 

visceral,  ii.  103. 
Painful  phenomena,  correlation  of,  ii.  102. 
Pains,  i.  865. 

chronic,  i.  876. 

of  alcoholism,  ii.  105. 

of  growth,  ii.  105. 

of  hypochondriasis,  ii.  104. 

of  locomotor  ataxy,  ii.  105. 

of  myalgia,  ii.  104. 

of  reflex  irritation,  ii.  105. 

of  rheumatism,  ii.  105. 

of  spasm  of  internal  ducts,  ii.  105. 

of  spinal  irritations,  ii.  104. 

of  syphilis,  ii.  J05. 
Painter's  colic,  ii.  1073. 
Palate  and  fauces,  diseases  of,  ii.  795, 
Palpation  of  chest,  ii.  542. 
Palpitation,  ii.  585,  588. 

and  irregularity  of  action  of  heart,  ii.  642. 

of  heart,  ii.  624. 
causation,  ii.  642. 
definition,  ii.  642. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  644. 
functional  (neurosis),  ii.  645. 
from  organic  disease,  ii.  645. 
pathology,  ii.  642. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  644. 


Palsy,  ii.  333. 
creeping,  ii.  384. 

from  lesion  of  corpus  striatum,  ii.  162. 

glosso-labial-laiyngeal,  ii.  342. 

local,  ii  384. 
Paludal  or  littoral  fever,  i.  674. 
Pandemic  influences,  i.  395,  399. 
Papillary  atrophy,  ii.  526. 
Papula,  meaning  of,  ii.  1033. 
Papula;  of  Willan,  ii.  1033. 
Papular  syphilide,  i.  935. 
Papule,  desquamating,  i.  925. 
Paracentesis  abdominis,  ii.  819. 

thoracis  in  pleurisy,  ii.  781. 
Paralyse  atrophiqice  de  l'eufa>tce,  see  Acute 

spinal  paralysis,  ii.  378. 
Paralyses,  cerebral,  ii.  342. 

local,  ii.  334,  342. 
definition,  ii.  397. 
treatment  of,  ii.  411. 

medulla  oblongata,  ii.  342. 

myopathic,  ii.  335. 

neuropathic,  ii.  335. 

peripheral,  ii.  335. 

points  for  clinical  determination  in,  ii. 
341- 

reaction  of,  degeneration  in  the,  ii.  335. 
spinal,  ii.  335,  342. 

reflex  movements  in,  ii.  340. 
Paralysis,  ii.  333,378. 
after  diphtheria,  i.  759. 
agitans,  see  Shaking  palsy,  ii.  189. 
alternate,  ii.  334,  463. 
bulbar,  ii.  76,  342. 
causes  of,  ii.  334. 
cerebral,  ii.  335,  336. 
common  gait  in,  ii.  484. 
conditions  of  muscles  in,  ii.  339. 
crossed,  ii.  334. 

fornr.  s  of  common  occurrence,  ii.  342. 

from  poisons,  ii-  342. 

from  pseudo-hypertrophy    of  muscles, 

causation  of,  ii.  390. 

definition,  ii.  390. 

history  of,  ii.  390. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  390. 

prognosis,  ii.  390. 

symptoms,  ii.  390. 
from  use  of  Lathyrus  sativus,  definition,  ii. 

1094. 
pathology,  ii.  1094. 
symptoms,  ii.  1095. 
general,  ii.  334. 
lesions  causing,  ii.  334. 

in  cord,  ii  338. 
in  region  of  radial  or  musculo-spiral  nerve, 

ii.  410. 
of  ciliary  muscle,  ii.  399. 
of  Duchenne,  ii.  76. 
of  eyeball  niuscbs,  ii.  397. 
of  facial  nerve,  causes,  ii.  400. 

history,  ii.  400. 
of  levator  palpebrse  superoris,  ii.  398. 
of  motor  trigeminus,  ii.  400. 
of  muscles  of  expression,  ii.  400. 

of  eye,  causation,  ii.  395. 
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Paralysis  of  muscles  of  inspiration,  ii.  409. 
of  mastication,  ii.  400. 
of  vocal  cords,  ii.  692. 
causation,  ii.  695. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  695. 
symptoms,  ii.  695. 
treatment,  ii.  695. 
supplied  by  cervical  and  dorsal  nerves, 
ii.  409. 

by  circumflex  nerve,  ii.  410. 
by  spinal  accessory,  ii.  409. 
of  musculus  accommodatorius,  ii.  399. 
of  nervous  abducens,  ii.  399. 
of  obliquus  inferior,  ii.  399. 
of  oculo-motor  nerve,  ii.  389. 
of  rectus  inferior,  ii.  399. 

internus,  ii.  398. 

superior,  ii.  398. 
of  sphincter  iridis,  ii.  399. 
of  the  diaphragm,  ii.  409. 
of  the  glottis,  ii.  692. 
of  the  insane,  see  General  paralysis,  ii. 

342. 

of  trochlearis  nerve,  ii.  399. 
pseudo-hypertrophic,  ii.  390. 

causation,  ii.  390. 

definition,  ii.  390. 

history,  ii.  390. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  390. 

prognosis,  ii.  391. 

treatment,  ii.  391. 
spastic  spinal  of  Erb,  ii.  484. 
spinal  cord,  anatomical  indications,  ii. 
340. 

of  Brown-Sequard,  ii.  376. 

symptoms  of,  from  myelitis,  ii.  447. 

trophic,  disturbances  in,  ii.  335. 

vaso-motor,  disturbance  in,  ii.  335. 
Paralytic  stroke,  ii.  358. 
Paraplegia,  ii.  334. 

causation  of,  ii.  367. 

definition,  ii.  367. 

functional,  ii.  367. 

localisation  of  lesions  causing,  ii.  367. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  367. 
of  myelitis,  ii.  374. 
of  urinaiy  irritation,  ii.  374. 
organic,  ii.  367. 
pathology  of,  ii.  367. 
reflex,  ii.  370. 
treatment  of,  ii.  375. 
Parasites,  accidental,  i.  220. 
and  parasitic  formations,  i.  40. 
cerebro-spinal,  symptoms  of,  i.  155- 
cystic,  i.  197. 
in  birds,  i.  154. 

intercommunicable  among  animals,  i. 
146. 

lesions  caused  by,  i.  154. 

migrations  of,  i.  154. 

of  the  animal  kingdom,  i.  144. 

vegetable  kingdom,  i.  145. 
tenacity  of  life  of,  i.  157. 
vesicular,  i.  197. 
Parasitic  disease,  i.  144. 
definition  of,  i.  144. 


Parasitic  disease  of  heart,  ii.  638. 
pathology  of,  i.  144. 
prevalence  in  India,  i.  209. 
diseases  of  skin,  ii.  1056. 
science,  elementary  facts  in,  i.  147. 
theory  of  cancer,  i.  960. 
Parasitism,  i.  144. 

Parenchymatous  inflammation,  i.  64. 

nephritis,  ii.  995. 
Paresis  or  weakness,  ii.  333. 
Parotitis,  see  Mumps,  i.  772. 
Paroxysmal,  i.  394. 

fevers,  i.  394. 
Paroxysms  in  remittent  fever,  i.  675. 
Parthenogenesis,  i.  173. 
Passive  congestion,  i.  61,  97,  99. 

dilatation,  i.  116. 

hemorrhage,  i.  102. 
Patella  tendon  reflex,  ii.  395,  485. 
Patient,  questions  to  be  put  to,  i.  19. 

methodical  examination  of,  i.  16. 

regional  examination  of,  i.  23. 
Patient's  aspect  of  countenance,  i.  21. 

case,  temination  of,  i.  37. 

history,  i.  18. 

progress,  continuous  history  of,  i.  37. 
Pathogeny,  i.  14. 
Pathological  histology,  i.  38. 
Pathology,  i.  2. 

descriptive,  i.  3. 

general,  i.  3. 

its  province,  i.  3. 

of  brain  and  nervous  system,  ii.  86. 
speculative,  i.  4. 
Pathognomonic  signs,  i.  7. 

symptoms,  i.  33. 
Pectoriloquy,  ii.  548. 
Pediculus  capitis,  i.  229. 
corporis  (female),  i.  230. 
palpebrarum,  i.  229. 
pubis,  i.  228. 
tabescentium,  i.  231. 
vestimenti,  i.  229. 
Pemphigus,  definition,  ii.  1044. 
foliaceous,  ii.  1045. 
pathology,  ii.  1044. 
treatment  of,  ii.  1045. 
Pentastoma  constrictum,  i.  221. 
larval  state  of,  i.  223. 
denticulatum,  i.  220. 
history  of,  in  man,  i.  221. 
in  liver  and  lungs,  i.  223. 
Percussing,  mode  of,  ii.  543. 
Percussion,  immediate,  ii.  543- 
mediate,  ii.  543. 
of  preecordial  region,  ii.  564. 
of  skull,  ii.  85. 
over  thorax,  ii.  543. 
sound,  clearness  of,  ii.  543. 
duration  of,  ii.  543. 
intensity  of  resonance,  ii.  543. 
pitch  of,  ii.  543. 
qualities  of,  to  be  noted,  ii.  543. 
tympanitic,  ii.  544. 
volume  of,  ii.  543. 
Pericardiac  function  sounds,  ii.  573. 
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Pericardial  murmurs,  ii.  573. 
Pericarditis,  causation  of,  ii.  589- 

a  cause  of  embolism,  ii.  604. 

after  acute  rheumatism,  ii.  590. 

characteristics  of,  ii.  593. 

chronic  forms  of,  ii.  593. 

definition  of,  ii.  589. 

delirium  of,  ii.  593. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  595. 

diseases  giving  rise  to,  ii.  590. 

dorsal  decubitus  in,  ii.  605. 

dyspnoea  of,  ii.  593. 

friction  fremitus,  ii.  594. 

hasmorrhagic,  i.  103  ;  ii.  600. 

idiopathic,  ii.  589. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  590,  603. 

mucinous  inflammation  of,  ii.  604. 

muscular  substance  of  heart  in,  ii.  591. 

pathology  of,  ii.  589. 

physical  signs  of,  ii.  593. 

post-mortem  evidence  of,  ii.  591- 

primary,  ii.  589. 

prognosis  in,  ii.  597. 

secondaiy,  ii.  589. 

sequelfE  of,  ii.  598. 

suppurative,  ii.  593. 

in  pyaemia,  i.  804  ;  ii.  593. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  593. 

traumatic,  ii.  590. 

treatment  of,  ii.  598. 

tubercular,  ii.  600. 
Pericardium,  adherent,  ii.  592,  601. 

diseases  of,  ii.  589. 

dropsy  of,  ii.  602. 
Perihepatitis,  i.  916;  ii.  903. 
Perineuritis,  ii.  527. 

Peripheral  indications  of  disease,  abdomen, 
i.  26. 

circulatory  system,  i.  25. 

digestive  system,  i.  26. 

head,  i.  23. 

nervous  system,  i.  23. 

respiratory  system,  i.  24. 
Peritoneum,  diseases  of,  ii.  810. 

dropsy  of,  see  Ascites,  ii.  815. 
Peritonitis,  acute,  ii.  812. 
adhesive,  ii.  812. 
causation,  ii.  810. 
chronic,  ii.  812. 
definition,  ii.  810. 
diagnosis,  ii.  813. 
false  or  spurious,  ii.  223. 
fonns  of,  ii.  812. 
hepatic,  ii.  812,  813. 
idiopathic,  ii.  810. 
infective,  ii.  811. 
latent,  ii.  812,  813. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  811. 
parietal,  ii.  812. 
pathology  of,  ii.  810. 
prognosis,  ii.  813. 
puerperal,  ii.  81 1,  8l2. 
purulent,  ii.  8r  I. 
secondary,  ii.  810. 
splenic,  ii.  812,  813. 
suppurative,  ii.  812. 


Peritonitis,  symptoms  of,  ii.  812. 
treatment,  ii.  814. 
tubercular,  ii.  8 1 2. 
Perityphlitis,  see  Typhlitis,  ii.  839. 
Pernicious  fever,  i.  438. 
algide,  i.  439. 
comatose,  i.  441. 
Perosseal  audition,  method  of  testing,  ii. 
149. 

Personal  peculiarities,  i.  831. 
Pertussis,  see  Hooping-cough,  i.  764. 
Petechias,  meaning  of,  ii.  1034. 
Petit  mal,  ii.  249. 
Petrifaction,  i.  125. 
Petrified  tissue,  i.  125. 
Pettenkofer's  observations  as  to  cholera,  i. 
697. 

Peyer's  glands,  atrophic  states  of,  ii,  836. 
Pharyngitis,  chronic  or  granular,  ii.  801. 
definition,  ii.  800. 
granular,  causation,  ii.  801. 
pathology,  ii.  801. 
symptoms,  ii.  801. 
treatment,  ii.  802. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  8oi. 
pathology,  ii.  800. 
prognosis,  ii.  800. 
subacute,  ii.  801. 
symptoms,  ii.  800. 
treatment,  ii.  801. 
Pharynx,  abscess,  definition,  ii.  S02. 
diagnosis,  ii.  802. 
pathology  of,  ii.  802. 
prognosis,  ii.  803. 
symptoms,  ii.  802. 
treatment,  ii.  803. 
and  larynx  diseases,  treatment  by  atomised 

fluids,  ii.  803. 
diseases  of,  ii.  800. 
Phlebectasis  laryngea,  ii.  681. 
Phlebit.s,  i.  796. 
adhesive,  ii.  664. 
(capillary),  due  to  gout,  i.  871. 
causation,  ii.  664. 
definition,  ii.  664. 
gouty,  i.  882. 
pathology  of,  ii.  6  ''4. 
suppurative,  ii  664. 
Phlegmasia  dolens,  i.  115. 
causation,  ii.  669. 
definition,  ii.  669. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  669. 
pathology,  ii  669. 
prognosis  in,  ii.  670. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  670. 
thrombosis  in,  ii.  667. 
treatment  of.  ii.  670. 
Phlegmon,  i.  96. 
Phosphate  ol  lime,  i.  249. 
Phosphates  in  urine,  pathological  relations, 
ii-  955 

Phosphatic  calculi,  ii.  956. 
diathesis,  diagnosis,  ii.  957. 
prognosis,  ii.  957. 
symptoms  nf,  ii.  956. 
treatment,  ii.  957. 
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Phosphoric  acid  in  urine,  ii.  955- 

Phrenologists,  their  method  of  brain  dis- 
section, ii.  59. 

Phthiriasis,  i.  228. 

Phthisical  laryngitis,  ii.  681. 

or  tubercular  ulceration  of  larynx,  ii. 
684. 

ulceration  of  larynx,  treatment,  ii.  6S6. 
Phthisis,  i.  119. 
acute  sputa  typical  of,  ii.  588. 
dyspepsia  an  early  symptom,  ii.  762. 
loss  of  weight  in,  i.  1028. 
night  sweats  and  diarrhoea,  treatment  of, 

»■  771- 
priniary  tubercular,  ii.  766. 
pulmonalis,  duration  of,  i.  1029. 

see  also  Pulmonary  phthisis,  ii.  746. 
tuberculo-pneumonic  symptoms,  ii.  762. 
Physical  examination  of  thorax,  i.  24. 
of  chest,  ii.  540. 
of  circulatory  system,  i.  25. 
Physiology,  i.  2. 
Pia-arachnitis,  ii.  417. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  419. 
Pia-arachnoid,  chronic  thickenings,  ii.  418. 
Pia  mater  of  brain  and  cord,  ii.  5,  7. 

vessels  in  meningitis,  ii.  418. 
Pictonum  colica,  see  Lead  poisoning,  chronic, 

ii.  1073. 
Pigment,  black,  in  blood,  i.  127. 
concretions,  i.  248. 
degeneration,  i.  127. 

examples  of,  i.  127. 
from  blood,  i.  107. 
germs  and  granules,  i.  49. 
granules,  i.  107. 
of  bile,  i.  248. 
Pigmentary  deposition  or  infiltration  of 
liver,  see  Liver,  pigmentaiy  infiltration 
of,  ii.  917. 
Pigmentation,  i.  127. 
Pigments,  blue  and  purple,  i.  129. 

j'ellow,  i.  128. 
Piles,  ii.  866. 

Pimples  or  papulae,  ii.  1033. 
"  Pins  and  needles,"  ii.  100. 
Pitting  in  small-pox,  to  prevent,  i.  465. 

on  pressure,  ii.  818. 

under  pressure,  i.  69,  1 10,  1 105. 
Pityriasis  versicolor,  see  Tinea  versicolor, 
ii.  1068. 

I"lacenta,  hydatid  degeneration  of,  i.  9S1. 
Plague,  buboes,  i.  66r,  663. 

carbuncles  in,  i.  663. 

development  and  propagation,  i.  659. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  664. 

endemic  area  of,  i.  656. 

history  of,  i.  655. 

Levantine,  bubonic,  or  oriental,  definition 

of,  i.  655. 
matter,  i.  49. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  i.  661. 
pathology  of.  i.  655. 
prognosis  in,  i.  664. 
symptoms  of,  i.  661. 
treatment  of,  i.  664. 


Plasm  germs,  i.  48. 
Plasma,  i.  49. 

Plastic  bronchitis,  ii.  707,  709. 
expectoration  of,  ii.  713. 
inflammation,  i.  72. 
definition  of,  i.  91. 
pathology  of,  i.  91. 
material,  i.  49. 
Plethora,  i.  103. 
Pleura,  diseases  of,  ii.  773. 

passive,  dropsy  of,  ii.  775. 
Pleurae,  effusion  into,  after  scarlet  fever, 
526. 

Pleurisy  and  local  empyema,  ii.  777. 
causation  of,  ii.  773. 
definition,  ii.  773. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  779. 
dry,  ii.  774. 

ending  in  empyema,  ii.  774. 
in  suppuration,  ii.  774. 
in  ulceration,  ii.  775. 

forms  of,  ii.  774. 

friction  sound  in,  ii.  776. 

latent,  ii.  777. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  773. 

paracentesis  thoracis,  ii.  781. 

pathology  of,  ii.  773. 

physical  signs  of,  ii.  776. 

prognosis  in,  ii.  779. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  775. 

treatment  of,  ii.  779. 
Pleuritis,  ii.  706. 
Pleurodynia,  i.  864. 
Pleuro-pneumonia,  ii.  706,  773. 

consecutive  on  phthisis,  ii.  748- 

followed  by  empyema,  ii.  779. 
Pleurosthotonos,  ii.  289. 
Pleximeter,  ii.  543. 

Plumbism,  see  Lead  poisoning,  ii.  1073. 
Pneumatosis,  i.  49,  1 1 4. 
Pneumonia,  ii.  706. 
acute,  ii.  719. 

rigor  in,  ii.  723. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  723. 
albuminuria  in,  ii.  731. 
blood-letting  in,  i.  316. 
catarrhal,  ii.  721,  719. 
causation  of,  ii.  720. 
chronic,  ii.  719. 

or  interstitial,  ii.  722. 

preceding  phthisis,  ii.  762. 
condition  of  other  organs,  ii.  724- 
correlation  of  pulse  and  temperature,  ii 

724. 

course  of  local  lung  symptoms,  u.  724. 
croupous,  ii.  719,  720,  721. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  723. 
definition,  ii.  719. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  729. 
diffuse,  ii.  719,  720. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  723. 
double,  ii.  721. 
exudation  in,  ii.  720. 
first  stage  of,  ii.  720. 
general  symptoms  of  acute,  ii.  726. 
historical  notice,  ii.  719. 
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Pneumonia,  interstitial,  ii.  yig. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  729. 
lobar,  ii.  720. 
lobular,  ii.  72 1, 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  720. 
patchy,  ii.  719,  721. 
phenomena  characteristic  of,  ii.  723. 
physical  signs,  ii.  726. 
prognosis  in,  ii.  730. 
pulse  in,  ii.  723. 
pyrexia  or  fever  of,  ii.  723. 
regular  evolution  of  phenomena,  ii.  723. 
second  stage  of,  ii.  720. 
secondary,  ii.  720. 

small  crepitation  characteristic  of,  ii. 
727. 

sputa  typical  of,  ii.  587. 

symptoms  of  patchy  or  catarrhal,  ii.  729. 

temperature  after  rigor,  ii.  723. 

thermometer  in,  ii.  723. 

treatment  of,  ii.  731. 

typhoid,  ii.  720. 

urine  in,  ii.  725. 

varieties  of  College  of  Physicians,  ii.  719. 
Pneumonic  abscess  rare,  ii.  723. 

lungs,  vi^eight  of,  ii.  722. 
Pneumothorax,  ii.  775. 

signs  of,  ii.  778. 
Pock  characteristic  of  small-pox,  ii.  444. 
Podagra,  see  Gout,  i.  866. 
Podophyllin,  best  mode  of  administration, 
ii.  994. 

Pointing  of  an  abscess,  i.  85. 
Poison,  activity  of  infinitesimal  doses,  i. 
370. 

inoculated,  effects  of,  i.  408. 
multiple  elaboration  of  syphilitic,  i.  929. 
Poisons,  cumulative  action  of  some,  i.  384. 
definite  action  of,  i.  383. 
list  of,  i.  351. 

morbid,  definite  action  of,  i.  3S3. 
latency  of,  i.  386. 

pernicious  influence  of,  ii.  1073. 

reproduced  in  system,  i.  394. 
Poisoned  wounds,  i.  408. 
Poisoning  by  alcohol,  ii.  10S3. 

by  ergot,  ii.  1081. 

by  lathy rus  sativus,  ii.  1094. 

by  lead,  ii.  1073. 

by  mercury,  ii.  1081. 
Polar  isothermal  zone,  ii.  1 103. 

zone,  diseases  characteristic  of,  ii.  1 103. 
Polio-myelitis  anterior  acuta,  see  Acute 

spinal  paralysis,  ii.  378. 
Polycrotous  pulse,  ii.  581. 
Polypi,  mucous,  ii.  982. 
Pompholox,  see  Pemphigus,  ii.  1044. 
Pons  Varolii,  ii.  5. 

experiments  upon,  ii.  73. 
lesions  of,  ii.  73. 

medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord,  ii. 
39.40. 

Porrigo  decalvans,  see  Tinea  decalvans,  ii. 
1061. 

favosa,  see  Tinea  favosa,  ii.  1063. 
lupinosa,  ii.  1066. 


Porrigo  scutulata,  ii.  1066. 
Portia  dura  paralysis,  ii.  400. 
Precordial  region  or  space,  ii.  537,  557, 
564. 

Presystolic  murmur,  characters  of,  ii.  612. 
Predisposing  cau'^es  of  disease,  i.  8. 
Pregnancy,  significance  of  albuminuria  in, 

Primary  syphilis,  definition  of,  i.  898. 
Privation,  i.  9. 
Proglottides  of  tccnia,  i.  192. 
Prognosis,  i.  15. 
elements  on  which  it  is  based,  i.  34. 
in  fevers,  i.  28  7. 
see  also  under  various  diseases. 
"  Prognostics  "  of  Hippocrates,  i.  36. 
Progress  of  a  patient's  case,  i.  37. 
Progressive  chronic  poly-myositii.:,  ii.  384. 
general  paresis,  ii.  351. 
locomotor  ataxy,  causation,  ii.  392. 
definition,  ii.  391. 
diagnosis,  ii.  396. 
history,  ii.  391. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  392. 
prognosis,  ii.  396. 
reflex  action  of  tendons,  ii.  395. 
symptoms,  ii.  393. 
treatment,  ii.  396. 
trophic  disturbances,  ii.  395. 
motorial  asynergia,  ii.  391. 
muscular  atrophy,  i.  119. 
causation  of,  ii.  385. 
definition,  ii.  384. 
history  of,  ii.  384. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  386. 
prognosis  of,  ii.  388. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  387. 
treatment  of,  ii.  389. 
secondai7  lesions  of  nervous  system,  ii. 
481. 

Prolapsus  ani,  ii.  869. 
Proliferation,  i.  70,  87,  92. 
Proliferous  cysts,  i.  144. 
Propagation  of  enteric  fever,  i.  598. 

of  typhus  fever,  i.  546,  551. 
Prophylaxis,  i.  36. 
Protein  concretions,  i.  246,  250. 
Protoplasm,  i.  48. 

Proximate  causes  of  disease,  i.  8,  13. 
Prurigo  pedicularis,  i.  22S. 
Pruritus  vulva  in  diabetes,  i.  1057. 
Pseudo-hypertrophy  of  muscles,  paralysis, 
ii.  390. 

Psoriasis,  definition,  ii.  1038. 

gouty  of  the  tongue,  i.  881. 

pathology,  ii.  1039. 

treatment,  ii.  1039. 
Psychical  activity  in  cortex  of  cerebrum,  ii. 

^  57- 

Ptosis,  li.  398. 

Puerile  respiration,  ii.  548. 

Puerperal  fever,  causation  of,  i.  815. 

definition,  i.  812. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  i.  S23. 

history  of,  i.  812. 

pathology  of,  i.  812. 
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Puerperal  fever,  prevention  of,  i.  824. 

prognosis  in,  i.  823. 

propagation  of,  i.  815. 

symptoms  of,  i.  823. 

treatment  of,  i.  824. 
convulsions,  ii.  171. 

causation  of,  ii.  171. 

definition  of,  ii.  171. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  174. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  172. 

pathology  of,  ii.  171. 

prognosis,  ii.  1 74. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  172. 

treatment,  ii.  177. 
Pulex  penetrans,  i.  235. 
Pulmonary  apoplexy,  ii.  611. 

d  iagnosis,  see  Apoplexy  of  lung,  ii.  742. 
arterial  embolism,  ii.  668. 
artery,  ii.  559. 

aneurism  of,  ii.  662. 

dilatation  of,  ii.  662. 

diseases  of,  ii.  662. 

ectasis  of,  ii.  663. 

inflammation  of,  ii.  662. 

lesions  of,  ii.  662. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  662. 
growths  of,  ii.  662. 

obstruction  of  branches,  ii.  666. 

pathology  of,  ii.  662. 
collapse,  ii.  709. 

consolidation,  conditions  which  lead  to, 

ii.  729. 
consumption,  i.  1000. 
extravasation,  ii.  739,  740. 
haemorrhage,  ii.  739. 

treatment  of,  ii.  743. 
lesions,  and  loss  of  weight,  i.  1028. 
organs,  symptoms  of  derangement,  ii.  585. 
orifice  obstruction,  ii.  612. 
percussion  note,  ii.  543. 
phthisis,  acute,  ii.  755. 

miliary,  symptoms  of,  ii.  766. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  760. 

agency  of  extreme  bodily  exertion,  ii. 
748. 

of  infection,  ii.  74S. 

of  irritation,  ii.  746. 
causation,  ii.  746. 
cavity  formation,  ii.  756. 
chronic,  ii.  755. 

classification  of  lesions  in  (Dr.  Andrew 

Clark),  ii.  752. 
climates  suited  for,  ii.  772. 
constitutional  tendency,  ii.  746. 
cretaceous  masses  in  lung,  ii.  756. 
definition,  ii.  746. 
dyspepsia  in,  ii.  762. 
emaciation,  ii.  762. 
fibroid,  ii.  755. 
general  symptoms,  ii.  760. 
growth  of  tubercle,  ii.  752. 
inflammation  the  destructive  agent  in, 
ii.  752. 

influence  of  contagion,  ii.  749. 
climate,  ii.  748. 
hxmoptysis,  ii.  748. 


Pulmonary  phthisis  in  military  life,  ii.  749. 

inoculation  of  tubercle,  ii.  758. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  752. 

pathology  of,  ii.  746. 

physical  signs  of,  ii.  764. 

prognosis,  li.  767. 

treatment  of,  ii.  768. 

tuberculo- pneumonic,  ii.  757. 
Pulsation,  cardiac,  decimal  periods  of,  ii.  567. 
systolic,  of  liver  a  sign  of  tricuspid  regur- 
gitation, ii,  616. 
Pulse,  abdominal,  i.  76. 

and  temperature,  C(jrrelation  of,  i.  278. 
beat  of  aortic  regurgitation,  ii.  613. 
character  of,  in  mitral  regurgitation,  ii. 

615. 

curve,  composition  of,  ii.  579. 

dicrotic  and  feeljle,  of  mitral  regurgita- 
tion, ii.  614. 

dicrotism  of,  ii.  580. 

examination  of  i.  25. 

force  of,  shown  by  sphvgmograph,  ii.  583. 

form,  representation  of,  ii.  579. 

hardness  and  softness  of,  ii.  583. 

heart's  sounds  in  relation  to,  ii.  566. 

hyper-dicrotous,  ii.  582. 

hypo-dicrotous,  ii.  582. 

in  aortic  regurgitation,  ii.  574. 

in  cardiac  disease,  ii.  574. 

in  contraction  of  aortic  orifice,  ii.  S7S- 

in  degeneration  of  heart's  tissue,  ii.  575. 

in  dilatation  of  heart,  ii.  574. 

in  heart-softening,  ii.  574. 

in  hypertrophy  of  left  ventricle,  ii.  574. 
with  dilatation,  ii.  574. 

in  mitral  contraction,  ii.  575. 
regurgitation,  ii.  575. 

in  pericarditis  with  effusion,  ii.  575. 

intermission  of,  ii.  575. 

irregular,  ii.  575. 

"jarring,"  in  radial  artery,  ii.  564. 
movements  made  audible,  ii.  584. 
of  aortic  obstruction,  with  hypertrophy, 

ii.  621. 
of  old  age,  ii.  581. 
of  rigid  arteries,  ii.  581. 
polycrotous,  ii.  581. 

practical  significance  of  various  forms  of, 

ii.  577. 
senile,  ii.  581. 

trace,  composition  of,  ii.  579. 
a  typical  radial  one,  ii.  579. 
in  aneurism  of  aorta,  ii.  659. 
in  hypertrophy,  without  valve  disease, 
ii.  622. 

typical  of  mitral  regurgitant  disease,  ii. 
615. 

traces  of  hardness  or  softness,  ii.  576, 
tracing,  a  healthy  one,  ii.  579. 

in  aortic  obstruction,  ii.  611. 

of  aortic  regurgitation,  ii.  613. 

of  mitral  obstruction,  ii.  61 1. 

points  to  be  noted  in,  ii.  581. 

pressure  for  a  healthy  one,  ii.  579. 
tricrotous,  ii.  581. 
Purgatives  in  inflammation,  i.  319. 
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Purkinje's  cells,  ii.  37,  38. 
Purpura,  causation  of,  i.  1071. 

definition  of,  i.  1071, 

diagnosis  of,  i.  1073. 

hsemorrhagic,  i.  1072, 

history  of,  i.  107 1. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  i.  107 1. 

pathology  of,  i.  1071. 

prognosis  in,  i.  1073. 

simplex,  i.  1071. 

symptoms  of,  i.  1072. 

treatment  of,  i.  1073. 
Purring  tremor  in  an  artery,  ii.  564. 
Purulent  absorption,  i.  796. 

diathesis,  i.  797. 

infection,  i.  796. 
Pus  cells,  i.  83. 

from  leucocytes,  i.  60. 

characters  of,  i.  800. 

corpuscles,  i.  73. 

formation,  i.  84. 

different  modes  of,  i.  87. 
shivering  in,  i.  77. 

ichorous,  i.  84. 

laudabile,  i.  84. 

sanious,  i.  84. 

watery,  i.  84. 
Pustular  syphilide,  i.  937. 
Pustules  or  pustulse,  fifth  order  of  Willan, 

ii.  1034. 
Putrefaction,  i.  373. 
Putrid  fever,  i.  796. 

sore  throat,  i.  523. 

see  Sloughing  sore  throat,  ii.  797> 

type  of  fever,  i.  291. 
Pyeemia,  body  temperature  in,  i.  808. 

causation  of,  i.  800. 

commencing  as  gout,  i.  883. 

committee  of  inquiry,  i.  799. 

definition  of,  i.  796,  Soo. 

diagnosis  of,  i.  81 1. 

historical  account  of,  i.  796. 

in  private  practice,  i.  799. 

morbid  anatomy,  i.  804. 

pathology  of,  i.  796. 

phenomena  of,  i.  800. 

prognosis  in,  i.  811. 

symptoms  of,  i.  808. 

treatment  of,  i.  812. 
Pyelitis,  ii.  995. 

strumous,  i.  102 1. 
Pyogenic  fever,  i.  797. 
Pyromania,  ii.  497. 
Pyrosis,  i.  29. 

causation,  ii.  834. 

definition,  ii.  834. 

pathology,  ii.  834. 

treatment,  ii.  834. 
Pythogenetic  fever,  i.  600. 

Quartan  type  of  fever,  i.  290. 
Quinine  to  reduce  temperature,  i.  306, 
Quinsy,  ii.  795. 

causation,  ii.  796. 

definition,  ii.  796, 

pathology,  ii.  796. 
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Quinsy,  symptoms  of,  ii.  796. 

treatment  of,  ii.  796. 
Quotidian  type  of  fever,  i.  290. 

Rabies,  see  Hydrophobia,  ii.  300. 
Radesyge,  i.  895. 
Rales,  rattles,  rhonchi,  ii.  551. 
Rainfall  in  relation  to  cholera,  i.  693. 
Ranula,  i.  143. 

Rashes  or  exanthemata,  ii.  1034. 
Rattlesnake,  effects  of  its  bite,  i.  409. 
Reagents  for  examining  fungi,  i.  238. 
Realm  of  tropical  diseases,  ii.  1099. 
Realms  of  disease,  ii.  1098. 
Recording  medical  cases,  i.  16. 
Rectum,  varicosities  in,  ii.  806. 
Recurrence  of  cancer  growths,  i.  9G7. 
Recurrent  fibroid  tumors,  i.  979. 
Redfern's  experiments  on  inilammation,  i. 
67. 

Reflex  actions  the  basis  of  cerebral  func- 
tion, ii.  62. 
centres,  special,  in  cord,  ii.  So. 
epilepsy,  ii.  239. 
functions  of  spinal  cord,  ii.  77. 
irritation,  pain  of,  ii.  105. 
movements,  inhibitory  centres  for,  ii.  81. 

in  spinal  paralysis,  ii.  340. 
paralysis  of  seventh  nerve,  ii.  40 1. 

see  Reflex  paraplegia,  ii.  370. 
paraplegia,  ii.  370. 

condition  of  cord  in,  ii.  373. 

diagnosis,  ii.  374. 
Regional  examination  of  patient,  i.  20. 

of  systems,  i.  23. 
Regions  of  skull  and  head  in  relation  to 

contents,  ii.  15. 
of  the  thorax  defined,  ii.  528. 
Registration  of  facts  in  pathology,  i.  3. 
Relapsing  fever,  causation  of,  i.  627. 

blood  in,  i.  628. 

definition  of,  i.  626. 

(diagram),  body  temperature,  i.  631. 

duration  of,  i.  633. 

history  of,  i.  626. 

ophthalmia  after,  i.  634.  " 
pathology  of,  i.  626. 
sequela?,  i.  633. 
symptoms  of,  i.  629. 
the  crisis  in,  i.  630. 
the  relapse  or  recurring  paroxy;m,  1. 
632. 

treatment  of,  i.  634. 
Religious  melancholia,  ii.  496,  499. 
Remittent  fever,  definition,  i.  673. 
paroxysms,  i.  675. 
pathology  of,  i.  673. 
prognosis  in,  i.  676. 
symptoms  of,  i.  674. 
treatment  of,  i.  676, 
Remittent  type  of  fever,  i.  290. 
Renal  abscess,  see  Nephritis,  suppura'.ivc 
ii.  994. 
dropsy,  i.  1 107. 
epithelium,  ii.  948. 
neuralgia,  ii.  104. 
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Resolution  of  inflammation,  i.  63,  67. 
Respiration,  abdominal,  ii.  540. 

altered  rhythm  of,  ii.  585. 

characters  of,  in  disease,  ii.  550. 

laryngeal,  ii.  548. 

movements  of,  ii.  537. 

of  Cheyne-Stokes,  ii.  550,  585. 

puerile,  ii.  548. 

rhythm,  alteration  of,  ii.  550. 

.senile,  ii.  548. 

sighing,  ii.  585. 

sounds  of,  in  bronchitis,  ii.  711. 

suspirous,  ii.  5S5. 

thoracic,  ii.  540. 

tracheal,  ii.  548. 

tubular,  ii.  548. 
Respirations,  frequency  of,  how  ascertained, 

ii-  542.  . 
Respirator-inhaler  of  Dr.  Coghill,  ii.  769. 
Respiratory  and  vocal  natural  sounds,  ii. 
548. 

system,  diseases  of,  i.  343. 

diseases  of,  not  strictly  local,  ii.  783. 

examination  of,  i.  24. 

peripheral  indications,  i.  24. 
Resting  spores,  i.  374. 
Restorative  remedies  in  fever,  i.  309. 
Retina,  changes  in,  ii.  524. 
Retinal  degeneration  in  Bright's  disease, 

ii.  526. 

hremorrhage  in  endocarditis,  ii.  609. 
Retrocedent  gout,  i.  882. 
Retro-phaiyngeal   abscess,   see  Pharynx, 

abscess  of,  ii.  802. 
Rhagades,  i.  935. 

Rheumatic  arthritis,  chronic,  i.  876. 
diathesis,  signs  of,  i.  833. 
fever,  see  Acute  rheumatism,  i.  833. 
gout,  i.  875. 

see  Chronic  osteo-arthritis,  i.  888. 
headache,  treatment  of,  ii.  131. 
inflammation,  definition  of,  i.  93. 
pathology  of,  i.  93. 
Rheumatism,  chronic,  i.  889. 

pain  of,  ii.  105. 
Rhonchial  fremitus,  ii.  542. 
Rhonchi,  rales,  rattles,  ii.  551. 
Rhythm,  irregular,  of  heart's  action,  ii.  624. 

of  respiration,  altered,  ii.  550. 
Rhythmical  hysterical  chorea,  ii.  226. 
causes  of,  ii.  226. 
definition  of,  ii.  226. 
pathology  of,  ii.  226. 
prognosis  in,  ii.  227. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  226. 
treatment  of,  ii.  227. 
Rickets,  causation  of,  i.  1038. 
definition  of,  i.  1038. 
history  of,  i.  1038. 
intestinal  catarrh,  i.  1039. 
morbid  anatomy,  i.  1038. 
pathology  of,  i.  1038. 
symptoms  of,  i.  1039. 
treatment  of,  i.  1040. 
Ricord,  period  of,  in  syphilis,  i.  894. 
Rigor  commencing  fevers,  i.  270,  292. 


Rigor  commencing  pneumonia,  ii.  723. 
Rigors  mark  suppuration,  i.  77. 
Ringworm,  definition,  ii.  1056. 

fungi  of,  ii.  1056. 

pathology,  ii.  1056. 

treatment  of,  ii.  1059. 

varieties  of,  ii.  1057. 
Rose,  see  Erysipelas,  i.  787. 
Roseola  syphilitica,  i.  935. 
Rotheln,  see  Rubeola,  i.  535. 
Round  worms,  treatment  of,  i.  185. 
Rubeola,  diagnosis  in,  i.  538. 

eraption  in,  i.  537. 

lesions  in  fatal  cases,  i.  538. 

or  Rotheln,  definition  of,  i.  535. 

pathology  of,  i.  536. 

prognosis  in,  i.  540. 

scarlet  fever,  measles,  table  of  diagnosis, 

i-  539- 
symptoms  of,  i.  537. 
treatment  of,  i.  540. 
Rumination,  i.  29. 
Rupia  syphilitica,  i.  937. 
Rupture  of  heart,  causation,  ii.  637. 
definition,  ii.  637. 
its  cordee  tendinis,  ii.  637. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  637. 
pathology,  ii.  637. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  637. 

St.  Virus's  Dance,  see  Chorea,  ii.  192. 

Salam  convulsions,  ii.  179. 

Sane,  nobody  quite,  ii.  487. 

Sanguineous  cysts,  i.  143. 

Sanitary  officers,  i.  2. 

Saponification,  i.  123. 

Sarcina  ventriculi,  ii.  834. 

Sarcocele,  syphilitic,  i.  921. 

Sarcoma,  alveolar  round-celled,  i.  978. 

granulation-like  or  round-celled,  i.  978. 

large-celled  spindle  cell,  i.  979. 

lipomatous,  i.  978. 

lymphadenoid  round-celled,  i.  978. 

medullary,  i.  969,  978. 

melanotic,  i.  979. 

myxomatous,  i.  978. 

pigmentary,  i.  979. 

small-celled  spindle-celled,  i.  978. 
Sarcomata,  description  of,  i.  977. 

fibrous,  i.  979. 

of  brain,  ii.  476. 

varieties  of,  i.  978. 
Sarcoptes  scabiei,  i.  232. 
.Saturnism,  see  Lead  palsy,  ii.  1073. 
Satyrasis,  ii.  495. 
Scabies,  definition  of,  ii.  1070. 

Norvegica,  ii.  1071. 

pathology  of,  ii.  1070. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  1070. 

treatment  of,  ii.  1071. 
Scales  or  squamae,  ii.  1033. 
Scarification  in  lupus,  i.  987. 
Scarlatina,  see  Scarlet  fever,  i.  512. 

symptoms  of,  i.  517. 
Scarlatinal  bubo,  i.  521,  525. 
Scarlet  fever,  acute  tubal  nephritis  in,  i.  522. 
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Scarlet  fever,  albuminuria  in,  i.  516. 
anginosce,  i.  517. 

symptoms  of,  i.  523. 
condition  of  mucous  membranes  in,  i. 

519- 

condition  of  urine,  i.  522. 
croupous  nephritis  in,  i.  522. 
definition  of,  i.  512. 
desquamation  in,  i.  516. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  527. 
"dregs"  of,  i.  526. 
dropsy  after,  i.  521. 
effusions  in,  to  pleurce,  i.  526. 
eruption,  i.  518. 
incubation,  i.  512,  514. 
inoculation,  i.  513. 

intercurrent  inflammations  during,  i. 
523. 

latent,  i.  517,  526. 
malignant,  i.  515,  517. 

symptoms  of,  i.  524. 
measles,  mbeola,  table  of  diagnosis,  i. 

539- 

origin  of,  i.  512. 

pathology,  i.  512. 

preventive  treatment  of,  i.  532. 

prognosis  in,  i.  527. 

propagation  of,  i.  513. 

range  of  temperature,  i.  519. 

remote  effects  of,  i.  521. 

simple,  i.  517. 

special  lesions  after,  i.  526. 

tongue  in,  i.  519. 

treatment  of,  i.  527. 

typical  range  of  temperature  (diagram), 

i.  520. 
varieties  of,  i.  517. 
Schizomycetes  in  blood,  i.  372. 
Schutzenberger's  experiment,  ii.  224. 
Sciatic  neuralgia,  ii.  103. 
Sciatica,  complications  of,  ii.  103. 
definition  of,  ii.  108. 
most  frequent  seats  of  pain  in,  ii.  109. 
three  varieties  of,  ii.  108. 
Science  of  medicine,  i.  I. 

its  topics,  i.  2. 
Scirrhus  cancer,  i.  961. 

elementary  cells  of,  i.  968. 
description  of,  i.  967. 
Sclerosis  of  nerve   centres,  amyotrophic 
lateral,  ii.  484. 
form  described  by  Erb,  ii.  484. 
multiple,  see  Disseminated  sclerosis,  ii. 
482. 

of  medulla  oblongata,  ii.  364. 

of  posterior  columns  of  spinal  cord,  ii.  391. 

secondary,  of  motor  tracts  in  cord,  ii.  95. 
Sclerostoma  duodenale,  i.  182. 
Scolex  of  taenia  solium,  i.  198. 
Scolices,  i.  197. 
Scorbutic  dysentery,  ii.  842. 
Scorbutus,  scorb,  i.  1074. 
Scriveners'  palsy,  definition  of,  ii.  180. 

see  Writers'  cramp,  ii.  180. 
Scrofula,  causation  of,  i.  1002. 

cachexia  of,  i.  1024,  1027. 


Scrofula,  codliver  oil  in,  i.  1032. 
definition  of,  i.  1000. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  1029. 
dyspepsia  in,  i.  1004. 
general  treatment  of,  i.  1031, 
healing  of  local  lesions,  i.  1029. 
history  of,  i.  1000. 

hygienic  code  in  treatment  of,  i.  1034. 
inheritance  of,  i.  1006. 
loss  of  weight  in,  i.  1028. 
medicinal  treatment  of,  i.  1037. 
morbid  anatomy  in,  i.  1008. 

general,  i.  1009. 
pathology  of,  i.  1000. 
primary  condition  to  tubercle,  i.  1019. 
prognosis  in,  i.  1029. 
question  as  to  predisposition,  i.  102 1, 
symptoms  of,  i.  1021. 
treatment — preventive,  i.  1029. 
tubercle  of,  i.  1008. 
with  tubercle,  i.  looi. 
luithoiit  tubercle,  i.  looi. 
Scrofulosis,  i.  1009. 
Scrofulous  cheesy  foci,  i.  1015. 
constitution,  i.  1009. 
enlargement  of  liver,  i.  130. 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  i.  1021. 
lesions,  fatty  degeneration  of,  i.  loil. 

in  lymphatic  glands,  i.  1020. 

in  mucous  membranes,  i.  1019. 

in  serous  membranes,  i.  1020. 

local,  i.  1019. 

of  brain,  i.  1021. 

of  common  integument,  i.  1019. 
liver,  ii.  918. 
masses,  i.  1000. 

swelling  in  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,. 

i.  1019. 
vulvitis,  i.  1057. 
Scurvy  causation  of,  i.  1080. 
causes  predisponent  of,  i.  1083. 
conditions  for  its  development,  i.  1080.  ] 
definition  of,  i.  1074. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  1089. 
history  of,  i.  1074. 
land,  i.  107 1. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  i.  1085. 

pathology  of,  i.  1074. 

prognosis  in,  i.  10S9. 

symptoms  of,  i.  1086. 

treatment  of,  i.  1089. 
Seats  of  disease,  i.  14. 
Secondary  hemorrhage,  i.  103. 

syphilis,  definition 'of,  i.  898. 
Semi-circular  canals  and  equilibration,  ii. 
144. 

Senile  atrophy,  i.  119. 

dementia,  ii.  501. 

pulse-trace,  ii.  581. 

respiration,  ii.  548. 
Sensibility,  tactile,  ii.  134. 
Sensory  functions  of  spinal  cord,  ii.  77. 
Sepsin,  of  Bergmann,  i.  376. 
Septic  infection  of  blood,  i.  796. 

intoxication,  causation  of,  i.  800. 

type  of  fever,  i.  291. 
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SepticEEmia,  i.  796. 

and  pyremia  investigation,  results  of,  i. 
799- 

Septine  of  Dr.  Richardson,  i.  376. 
Sequelce  of  fevers,  i.  311. 
Sequestram,  i.  96. 
Serous  cysts,  i.  140. 

membrane,  inflammation  of,  ii.  590. 
Serum,  or  liquor  sanguinis,  effusion  of,  i. 

68. 
Sex,  i.  8. 

Shaking  palsy,  causation  of,  ii.  1S9. 

definition  of,  ii.  189. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  190. 

pathology  of,  ii.  1 89. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  190. 

treatment  of,  ii.  191. 
Shingles,  ii.  1042. 

Shiver  commencing  fevers,  i.  270,  292. 
Shivering  in  pus  formation,  i.  77. 
Sibbens,  i.  895. 

Sickening  for  particular  diseases,  i.  294. 
Sick  headache,  see  Headache,  ii.  119. 

treatment  of,  ii.  125,  129. 
Sickness,  causes  of  in  English  wars,  i.  545. 

of  labyrinthine  vertigo,  ii.  148. 
Sight,  changes  of,  in  three  directions,  ii. 

526. 

Signs  of  disease,  i.  14. 

from  alimentary  passages,  i.  26. 

of  death  from  hremorrhage,  i.  103. 

pathognomonic  of  disease,  i.  7. 
Simple  continued  fever,  definition  of,  i. 
635- 

cholera,  definition  and  pathology  of,  i. 
679. 

dilatation,  i.  116. 

enlargement  of  liver,  see  Liver,  enlarge- 
ment of,  ii.  899. 

type  of  fever,  i.  291. 
Skeleton  forms  for  case-taking,  i.  17. 

individual  peculiarities  of,  i.  1023. 
Skerljevo,  i.  895. 

Skin,  classification  of  diseases  of,  ii.  1033. 
diseases,  definition  of  terms,  ii.  1033. 
description  of,  ii.  1036. 
natural  classification  of,  ii.  1035. 
eniptions  in  syphilis,  i.  930,  934. 
infiltration  in  syphilis,  i.  934. 
parasitic  diseases  of,  ii.  1056. 
Skull  and  head,  regions  of,  in  relation  to 
contents,  ii.  15. 
in  relation  to  brain  convolutions,  ii.  18. 
its  outer  surface,  mapped  out  by  Turner, 

ii.  15. 
percussion  of,  ii.  85. 
Sleeplessness,  ii.  411. 

to  relieve,  in  fever,  i.  3 1 1. 
Sloughing  sore  throat,  definition,  ii.  797. 
diagnosis,  ii.  797. 
pathology  of,  ii.  797. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  797. 
treatment,  ii.  798. 
Small-pox,  i.  443. 

after  vaccination,  i.  456. 
and  cow-po.x  identical,  i.  471, 


Small-pox,  cause  of,  i.  458. 
causes  of  death  in,  i.  460. 
characteristic  "pock,"  i.  444. 
coexistence  with  other  diseases,  i,  458. 
complications  of,  i.  453. 
confluent,  i.  445,  451. 

symptoms  of  danger  in,  i.  451. 
curative  treatment  of,  i.  462. 
definition  of,  i.  443. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  461. 
dietetic  treatment  of,  i.  463. 
discrete,  i.  445. 
distinct,  i.  445. 

exhaustion  of  susceptibility  to,  i.  457. 

fever  of  suppuration,  i.  449. 

fomites,  i.  458. 

general  treatment  of,  i.  463. 

korn,  i.  445. 

in  France,  i.  481. 

inoculated,  i.  452. 

in  Sweden,  i.  481. 

modified,  i.  456. 

range  of  temperature  in,  i.  457. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  i.  443. 
natural,  i.  446. 

latency  of,  i.  447. 

range  of  temperature  in,  i.  448. 

stages  and  phenomena  of,  i.  447. 

symptoms  of,  i.  447. 
pathology  of,  i.  443. 
predisposing  causes  of,  i.  459. 
prevention  of,  i.  467. 
prognosis  in,  i.  460. 
proofs  of  contagious  origin,  i.  359- 
pustules  on  the  mucous  membrane  in,  i. 

455- 

secondary  fever  in,  i.  449. 
sequelre,  i.  454. 
sickly  odour  of,  i.  450. 
to  prevent  '■'pitting"  in,  i.  465. 
treatment  of,  i.  461. 
by  vaccination,  i.  463. 
prophylactic,  i.  466. 
sanitary,  i.  466. 
unmodified,  i.  446. 
varieties  of,  i.  446. 
varioloid,  i.  456. 
Smell,  impaired,  i.  23. 
Smith,  Carmichael,  i.  43. 
Smut,  i.  239. 

Snake  venom,  chemical  analysis  of,  i.  413. 

special  secretion  of,  i.  411. 
Soft  cancer,  description  of,  i.  969. 
chancres,  i.  893. 

medullary  cancer,  cells  of,  i.  970. 
Softening,  i.  120. 
of  tissue,  i.  88. 
from  blood-stroke,  ii.  471' 
of  brain,  after  symptoms,  ii.  474- 

combination  of  symptoms  referable  to, 

ii-  473- 

definition  of,  ii.  471. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  474 
fatty,  ii.  471. 
history  of,  ii.  471. 
pathology  of,  ii.  471. 
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Softening    of    brain,    inflammatory,  ii. 
471. 

prognosis,  ii.  474. 

serous  or  dropsical,  ii.  471. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  473. 

treatment  of,  ii.  474. 
red,  embolic  of  brain,  ii.  473. 
white  and  red,  differences  of,  ii.  472. 
white  and  yellow,  ii.  471. 
white,  causation  of,  ii.  472. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  472. 

of  brain,  ii.  473. 
yellow,  ii.  605. 
Soil  in  relation  to  malaria,  i.  427. 
water,  level  of,  in  relation  to  cholera,  i. 

693- 

Solenoids,  action  of,  in  hystero-epilepsy,  ii. 
258. 

Solid  worms,  i.  1 87. 
Solidists,  i.  39. 

Solids  in  urine,  estimation  of,  ii.  945. 

in  wines,  ii.  1 14S. 
Somnambulism,  artificial,  ii.  264. 
Sophistication  of  wines  and  beer,  i.  1 149. 
Sopor,  ii.  411, 
Sordes,  i.  27. 

Sore  of  syphilis,  diagnosis  of,  i.  939. 
throat,  malignant,  i.  524. 

putrid,  i.  524. 
Sounds  in  health  and  disease,  tables  of,  ii. 

553- 

Spasm  of  glottis,  see  Laryngismus  stridulus, 

ii.  184. 
of  facial  muscles,  ii.  178. 
of  muscle,  ii.  178. 

definition  of,  ii.  178. 

pathology  of,  ii.  178. 
of  muscles  of  local  cords,  ii.  692. 
of  the  face,  ii.  178. 
of  the  glottis,  ii.  692. 
order  of  its  spread,  ii.  162. 
vesical,  ii.  180. 
Spasmodic  asthma,  see  Asthma  (spasmodic), 

ii.  784. 

croup,  see  Laryngismus  stridulus,  ii.  184. 
tic,  ii.  400,  407. 
wry-neck,  ii.  179. 
Spasms,  i.  22. 

characteristics  of,  ii.  154. 
chronic,  defined,  ii.  154. 
of  muscles  of  the  bladder,  ii.  180. 
tonic,  defined,  ii.  154. 
Spastic  gait,  ii.  484. 

spinal  paralysis  of  Erb,  ii.  484. 
Special  pathology,  i.  355. 

sense  organs,  dysesthesia  of,  ii.  104. 
Specific  diseases,  causes  unknown,  i.  379. 

death  from,  i.  393. 

groups  of,  i.  394. 

local  lesions  in,  i.  381. 

non-recurrence  of,  i.  391. 

origin  of,  i.  358. 

spontaneous  origin,  i.  358. 
exudations,  i.  49. 
fevers,  i.  355,  394. 
gravity  of  dropsical  fluid,  i.  no. 


Specific  venoms,  physiological  action  of, 

i.  410. 

weight  of  brain,  ii.  10,  13. 
of  kidneys,  ii.  809. 
of  liver,  ii.  809. 
of  spleen,  ii.  809. 
Specificity  of  disease,  in  what  it  consists,  i. 
357- 

Speech,  articulate  arrangements  for,  ii. 
484. 

Bouillaud's  theory  of,  ii.  485. 
Broca's  theory  regarding,  ii.  485. 
centre,  ii.  486. 

co-ordinating  centre  of,  ii.  486. 

Dr.  Dodd's  enunciation  of  Broca's  theory, 

ii.  486. 

Dax's  theory  regarding,  ii.  185. 
impairment  and  loss  of  power  of,  see 

Aphasia,  ii.  484. 
localisation  of  faculty  of,  ii.  485. 
third  frontal  convolution  in  relation  to, 
ii.  485. 
Sperniatia,  i.  237,  244. 
Sphacelus,  i.  96. 
Spli£Erobacteria,  i.  151. 
Sohygmograph,  applications  to  the  arm,  iu 
577- 

indicates  force  of  pulse,  ii.  583. 
indicating  irritable  heart,  ii.  646. 
means  of  measuring  pressure,  ii.  578. 
points  to  be  noted  by,  ii.  579. 
selection  of  one,  ii.  578- 
use  of,  ii.  575. 

variation  of  pressure,  ii.  578. 
Sphygmographic  trace,  mode  of  collecting, 
ii.  578. 

Sphygmophone  of  Di%  B.  W.  Richardson, 

ii.  584. 
Spina  bifida,  ii.  439. 
Spinal  accessory  paralysis,  ii.  409. 
arachnitis,  diagnosis  of,  ii.  423. 
prognosis  in,  ii.  423. 
treatment  of,  ii.  423,  426. 
arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  inflammation  of, 
ii.  418. 

canal  affected  by  gout,  i.  883. 
cord,  ii.  5. 

anterior  (motor)  roots,  ii.  43. 
course  of  nerve  fibres  in,  ii.  43. 
disease,  with  atrophy  of  optic  nerve, 

ii.  528. 
effects  of  lesions  on,  11.  79. 
functions  of,  ii.  77- 

summary  of,  ii.  83. 
grey  degeneration  of  white  posterior 

columns,  ii.  391. 
motor,  sensory,  and  reflex  functions,  ii. 

77-  . 

paralysis,  indications  of  the  seat  of 

lesion,  ii.  340. 
paths  of  conduction  in,  ii.  78. 
pons  and  medulla  oblongata,  ii.  39, 

40,  42. 

posterior  (sensory)  roots,  ii.  43. 
results  of  experiments  on,  ii.  79. 
sclerosis  of  posterior  columns,  ii.  391. 
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Spinal  cord,  secondary  sclerosis  of  motor 
tracts,  ii.  95. 
trophic  lesions  in,  ii.  480. 
unilateral  lesions  of,  ii.  376. 
hemiplegia,  causation  of,  ii.  376. 
defined,  ii.  376. 
diagnosis,  ii.  378. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  376. 
pathology  of,  ii.  376. 
prognosis,  ii.  378. 
symptoms  of,  ii.  377. 
treatment,  ii.  378. 
infantile    paralysis,    see  Acute  spinal 

paralysis,  ii.  378. 
irritation,  ii.  104,  213. 
membranes,  congestion  of,  ii.  422. 
nerves,  ii.  47. 
paralysis,  ii.  367. 

of  Brown- Sequard,  ii.  376. 
of  Erb,  ii.  484. 
Spirilla  in  blood  in  fever,  i.  2S6. 
Spirillum,  i.  150. 

in  blood  of  relapsing  fever,  i.  628. 
Spiritualism,  ii.  489. 
Spirobacteria,  i.  151. 
Spirochaeta,  i.  150. 
Spirometry,  ii.  540. 
Spleen,  amyloid,  ii.  1024. 
bulk  of,  ii.  810. 
diseases  of,  ii.  1013. 
enlarged,  treatment  of,  ii.  8ig. 
heaviest  and  lightest,  ii.  1016. 
hypertrophy  and  congestion  of,  ii.  1016. 
in  enteric  fever,  i.  594. 
lardaceous,  see  Lardaceous  spleen,  ii. 
1024. 

measurements  of,  ii.  810. 

peculiar  enlargement  of,  see  Hodgkin's 
disease,  ii.  1022. 

specific  gravity  of,  ii.  Sio. 

waxy,  ii.  1 024. 

weight  of,  ii.  809. 
atrophic,  ii.  809. 
hypertrophic,  ii.  S09. 
Splenic  fever,  i.  369. 
Splenitis,  causation  of,  ii.  1014. 

definition  of,  ii.  10 14. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  1015. 
,   morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  1014. 

pathology  of,  ii.  1014. 

secondary,  ii.  1014. 

symptoms  and  signs  of,  ii.  1015. 

treatment  of,  ii.  1015. 
Sporadic  cholera,  i.  680. 
Spores,  naked,  i.  237,  244. 

of  fungi,  i.  237,  244. 
Spots  or  maculx,'  ii.  1034. 
Spurious  hydrocephalus,  ii.  433. 
Sputa,  catarrhal,  chemistry  of,  ii.  586. 

chemical  characters  of,  ii.  586. 

fetid,  ii.  586. 

microscopic  elements  of,  ii.  585. 
of  bronchiectasis,  ii.  586. 
pneumonic,  chemistry  of,  ii.  586. 
typical  of  acute  bronchitis,  ii.  587. 
of  acute  phthisis,  ii.  5S8. 


Sputa  typical  of  gangrene  of  lung,  ii.  587. 
of  plastic  bronchitis,  ii.  5S7. 
of  pneumonia,  ii.  586. 
Squama;  after  scarlet  fever,  i.  517. 

meaning  of,  ii.  1039. 

Willan's  second  order,  ii.  1034. 
Stamps  of  diseass,  i.  47. 
St.  Anthony's  fire,  see  Erysipelas,  i.  787. 
Staphyloma  posterior,  ii.  526. 
Starvation,  death  by,  i.  298. 
Statistics  of  disease,  i.  3. 
Stethometers,  ii.  539. 
Stethoscopes,  ii.  545. 

Stethoscope,    circumstances  i_afifecting  its 
q\iality,  ii.  546. 
compound,  of  Dr.  Henry  IIilliard,ii.  545. 

of  Dr.  Spencer,  ii.  545. 
differential,  of  Dr.  Scott  Alison,  ii.  545. 
double  or  binaural,  ii.  545. 
of  Dr.  Veale,  ii.  546. 
use  of,  ii.  546. 
Slercoraceous  tumors,  ii.  869,  881. 
Sterelmintha,  i.  149,  187. 
Stertorous  breathing,  i.  300. 
Sthenic  or  inflammatory  type  of  ■  fever,  i. 
291. 

Stiff  neck,  i.  863. 

Stomach,  abnormal  states,  ii.  823. 

alcoholic  cirrhosis  of,  ii.  822. 

chronic  ulcer  of,  see  Chronic  ulcer  of 
stomach,  ii.  824. 

diseases  of,  ii.  820. 

forms  of  congestion,  active  andjpassive, 
ii.  822. 

granular  degeneration  of,  ii.  821. 

softness  of,  ii.  821. 
Stomatitis,  definition  of,  ii.  791. 

gangrenous,  ii.  793. 

pathology  of,  ii.  791. 

simple  erythematous  inflammation,  ii.  792. 

treatment  of,  ii.  792. 

ulcerative,  ii.  792. 

vesicular,  ii.  792. 
Strabismus  convergens,  ii.  167. 
Stranguria,  i.  30. 
Stricture,  i.  1 1 6. 
Strobila,  i.  195. 
Strongylus  bronchialis,  i.  182. 
Strumous  pyelitis,  i.  1021. 

tumor  of  brain,  ii.  476. 
.Stupor,  ii.  411. 

St.  Vitus's  dance,  see  Chorea,  ii.  192. 

Stylospores,  i.  237,  244. 

.Subarachnoid  space,  ii.  8. 

Subdural  space,  ii.  5,  6. 

Subjective  symptoms,  i.  7. 

Subsultus  tendinum  in  typhus,  i.  563. 

Succussion,  ii.  542. 
sound  in  chest,  ii.  778. 

.Sudamina,  ii.  1040. 

Sudatoria,  ii.  1040. 

Suffocation,  death  by,  i.  299. 

Suffocatio  stridula,  ii.  696. 

Sugar  in  wines,  i.  1 148. 

of  muscle,  passed  in  diabetes,  i.  106 1 
tests  for,  in  urine,  i.  1060;  ii.  944. 
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Summer  cholera,  i.  679. 
Sunstroke,  causes  of,  ii.  314. 

diagnosis  of,  ii.  327. 

modes  of  death  in,  ii.  326. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  320. 

occurring  in  quarters,  ii.  321. 

or  insolatio,  definition  of,  ii.  3 14. 

pathology  of,  ii.  314. 

prevention  of,  ii.  330. 

prognosis  of,  ii.  325. 

sequeloe  of,  ii.  326. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  321. 

treatment  of,  ii.  327. 
Suppression  of  urine,  i.  31. 

see  Urine,  suppression  of,  ii.  1000. 
Suppuration,  i.  84. 

circumscribed,  i.  85. 

diffused,  i.  85. 

marked  by  rigors,  i.  77. 

superficial,  i.  85. 
Suppurative  fever,  i.  796. 

inflammation,  i.  72. 
definition  of,  i.  83. 
pathology  of,  i.  83. 

nephritis,  see  Nephritis,  suppurative,  ii. 
994- 

pericarditis,  ii.  593. 
Suprarenal  capsules,  diseases  of,  ii.  1027. 
Surgical  fever,  i.  796. 
Suspended  animation,  i.  97. 
Swine-pox,  i.  498. 
Sycosis,  ii.  1052,  1056. 
Sympathetic  fever,  i.  75. 

ganglia  of,  ii.  48. 

syphilitic  lesions  in,  i.  923. 

nervous  system,  ii.  47. 

system,  ii.  5. 
Sympathy  or  irradiation  of  sensation,  ii.  87. 
Symptomatic  fever,  i.  75. 
Symptoms,  i.  7,  14. 

circulatory  system,  i.  25. 

distressing  in  fever,  to  relieve,  i.  310. 

from  respiratory  system,  i.  24. 

interpretation  of,  i.  15. 

objective,  i.  7. 

pathognomonic,  i.  33. 

subjective,  i.  7. 

see  under  separate  diseases. 
Synanche  contagiosa,  see  Diphtheria,  i. 
,  747- 

Syncope,  anginosa,  see  Angina  pectoris, 

ii.  640. 
death  by  causes  of,  i.  297. 
death  by,  J>ost-mortc!n  appearances,  i. 

299. 

nature  of,  i.  297. 
Synovitis,  gouty,  i.  871. 
Syphilides,  i.  934. 

Syphilis,  active  principle  of  its  poison,  i. 
900. 

auto-inoculability,  i.  906. 
causation  of,  i.  899. 
characteristics  of  its  lesions,  i.  907. 
classification  of  cases  of,  i.  944. 

of  forms,  i.  897. 
condition  of  blood  in,  i.  911. 


Syphilis,  contagious  lesions  in,  i.  893, 
definition  of,  i.  891. 

forms  by  College  of  Physicians,  i. 
development  of,  i.  899. 
diagnosis  of,  i.  938. 
epidemics  of,  i.  892,  895. 
etymology  of,  i.  897. 
fever  of,  i.  930. 

from  herpes  to  be  diagnosed,  i.  941. 
from  syphilitic  blood,  i.  901. 
from  vaccination,  i.  902. 
gland  lesions  in,  i.  91 1, 
hardening  process  in,  i.  929. 
history  of,  i.  892. 
incubation  period  of,  i.  925. 
indurated  sore  of,  i.  927. 
infecting  sore  of,  i.  926. 
inheritance  of,  i.  902. 
inherited,  i.  924. 

mortality  from,  i.  943. 

the  teeth  in,  i.  918. 
inoculation  on  animals,  i.  900. 
modern  doctrines,  i.  895. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  i.  906. 
multiphcation  of  its  poison,  i.  904. 
nomenclature  of,  i.  897. 
one  disease  per  sc,  i.  898. 
pain  of,  ii.  105. 
papillary  infiltration  in,  i,  935. 
pathology  of,  i.  892. 
period  of  Hunter,  i.  893. 

Ricord,  i.  894. 
present  period  in  history  of,  i.  895. 
prevalence  of,  i.  897,  943. 
preventive  treatment  of,  i.  945. 
primary,  definition  of,  i.  898. 

lesions,  i.  910. 
prognosis  in  cases  of,  i.  943. 
propagation  of,  i.  899, 
prophylaxis,  general  and  individual 

i  948. 

question  of  mercury  in,  i.  950. 

reinfection  of,  i.  906. 

reinoculation,  i.  940. 

secondai-y,  definition  of,  i.  898. 

skin  infiltrations  in,  i.  934. 

sources  of  infection  in,  i.  goi. 

stages  of,  i.  931. 

susceptibility  to,  i.  905. 

symptoms  of,  i.  925. 

the  primary  lesion,  i.  899. 

therapeutic  treatment  of,  i.  949. 

treatment  of,  i.  945. 

true  and  false,  i.  939. 

visceral,  i.  896. 

visceral  lesions,  i.  915. 
Syphilisation,  i.  948. 
Syphilitic  affections  of  hair,  i.  938. 
mucous  membrane,  i.  938. 
nails,  i.  938. 

bronchitis,  i.  919. 

catarrh,  i.  938. 

cicatrices  of  liver,  i.  916. 

cirrhosis  of  liver,  i.  916. 

condylomata,  i.  935. 

endo-arterltis,  ii.  655. 
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Syphilitic  erosion,  hard  chancre,  i.  925. 
eruptions,  diagnosis  of,  i.  942. 
gummata,  i.  909. 

in  heart,  i.  920. 
indolent  bubo,  i.  928. 
induration,  i.  908. 
keratitis,  i.  923. 
laryngitis,  ii.  681. 
lesions  in  blood- vessels,  i.  921 
in  brain,  i.  922. 
in  common  muscles,  i.  920. 
in  eye,  i.  923. 
in  large  intestines,  i.  918. 
in  lungs,  i.  918. 
in  sympathetic  ganglia,  i.  923. 
of  bones,  i.  912. 
of  liver,  i.  915. 
of  nervous  system,  i.  922. 
of  testicles,  i.  921. 
of  tongue,  i.  918. 
order  of  evolution  of,  i.  933. 
neuromata,  i.  923. 
pathognomonic  phenomena,  i.  928. 
poison,  multiple  elaboration  of,  i.  929. 

virulence  of,  i.  905. 
primary  sore,  i.  926. 
sarcocele,  i.  921. 
skin  eruptions,  i.  930,  934. 
sore,  forms  of,  i.  925. 

induration  of,  i.  910. 
ulcer,  i.  893. 

of  larynx,  pathology  of,  see  Laryngeal 
syphilis,  ii.  682. 
ulceration  of  tongue,  ii.  795. 
ulcers,  description  of,  i.  942. 
Syphilitica  roseola,  i.  934. 
Syphiloid  of  Jutland,  i.  895. 
Syphiloma,  i.  907. 

of  bone,  i.  912. 
Syphilomata  of  brain,  ii.  477. 
Synovial  cysts,  i.  142. 
System,  vulnerability  of,  i.  11. 
Systemic  infection,  i.  796. 
Systems,  regional  examination  of,  i.  23. 

Tabes  dorsalis,  see  Progressive  locomotor 
ataxy,  ii.  391. 
spasmodique,  ii.  4S4. 
Tabic  diseases,  gait  in,  ii.  484. 
Tactile  sensibility,  ii.  134. 
Tanjore  pill,  i.  999. 
Ta;nia  acanthotrias,  i.  197. 
echinococcus,  i.  199. 
elliptica,  i.  197. 
flavopunctata,  i.  197. 
marginata,  cysticercus  of,  i.  199. 
mediocanellata,  i.  196. 
cysticercus  of,  i.  198. 
description  of,  i.  196. 
head  of,  i.  196. 
nana,  i.  197. 

ova,  development  of,  i.  194. 
solium,  circle  of  hooks,  i.  191. 

cysticercus  of,  i.  1 98. 

description  of,  i.  189. 
■.  head  and  neck  of,  i.  190. 


Trenia  solium,  proglottis  of,  i.  192. 
segments  and  armed  head,  i.  191. 
scolex  of,  i.  198. 
Tape-worm,  development  of,  i.  195. 

embryo,  i.  197. 
Tape-worms,  immature,  i.  197. 

medical  treatment  of,  i.  212. 

non-sexual,  i.  197. 

ova,  structure  of,  i.  193. 

symptoms  of,  i.  211. 

varieties  of,  i.  189. 
Taste,  impaired,  i.  23. 
Teeth  in  inherited  syphilis,  i.  918. 
Tegmentum  cerebri,  ii.  66. 
Telephone  applied  to  pulse,  ii.  584. 
Temperament,  i.  385,  831. 
Temperate  disease-realm,  ii,  iioi. 

zone,  diseases  characteristic  of,  ii.  1 102. 
Temperature  and  pulse,  correlation  of,  i.  278. 

fluctuations  of,  i.  276. 

in  malignant  cholera,  i.  728. 

high.  Dr.  J.  W.  Teale's  case,  i.  284. 
in  some  lesions  of  nerve  centres,  i.  284. 

in  erysipelas,  i.  792. 

in  measles,  i.  503. 

in  relapsing  fever,  i.  630. 

of  body,  disorder  of,  i.  269. 
in  fever,  i.  260. 

qualifying  statements  about,  i.  279. 

range  of  in  acute  rheumatism,  i.  842. 

ranges  of,  in  fevers,  i.  279. 

record  in  hectic  fever,  i.  90. 

see  also  under  separate  diseases. 
Temperatures  exceptionally  high,  i.  279. 
Tendon,  reflex  action  of,  ii.  395. 
Tenesmus,  ii.  857. 

Teratology,  elementary  facts  in,  i.  251. 
Tertiary  type  of  fever,  i.  290. 

syphilis,  definition  of,  i.  898. 
Testicles,  syphilitic  lesions,  i.  921. 
Tetanos  or  orthotonos,  ii.  289. 
Tetanus  and  hydrophobia,  lesions  in,  ii. 

body  temperature  in,  ii.  292. 

causation  of,  ii.  282. 

conditions  favourable  for  its  induction, 

ii.  283. 
definition  of,  ii.  281. 
diagnosis  in,  ii.  292. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  ii.  284. 
nerve  stretching  in,  ii.  299. 
neuritis  in,  ii.  285. 
pathology  of,  ii.  281. 
prognosis  in,  ii.  293. 
rheumatic,  ii.  284. 

specific  gravity  of  spinal  cord  in,  ii.  288. 

symptoms  and  varieties  of,  ii.  289. 

treatment  of,  ii.  295. 
Tetrastoma  renale,  i.  219. 
Therapeutics,  i.  2. 
Thermo-anresthesia,  ii.  226. 
Thermometer,  clinical,  i.  272. 

history  of  its  use  in  fevers,  i.  271. 
Thermometric  changes,  daily  record  of,  i. 
273- 

Thermometry  of  disease,  i.  271. 
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Thoracic  disease,  symptoms  of,  ii.  584. 
lesions  in  enteric  fever,  i.  595. 
respiration,  ii.  540. 

viscera,  relation  of,  to  chest  walls,  ii.  528. 
Thorax,  central  indications  of  disease,  i.  24. 
examination  of,  i.  24. 
inspection  of,  its  form,  ii.  540. 
regions  of,  ii.  528. 

signs  of  disease  from  its  shape,  ii.  539. 

situation  of  organs  in,  ii.  535. 
Thrombi,  venous,  softening  of,  ii.  667. 
Thromboses    influenced    by  mechanical 

causes,  ii.  670. 
Thrombosis,  i.  99;  ii.  47,  651. 

cardiac,  ii.  742. 

causes  of,  ii.  652. 
Thrombus,  i.  98. 

passage  of,  to  heart,  ii.  666. 

venous,  ii.  665,  667. 
Thrush  fungus,  ii.  792. 

see  Stomatitis,  ii.  792. 
Thyroid  gland,  diseases  of,  ii.  1006. 
Tic,  i.  21. 

douloureux,  ii.  103,  106. 
Ticks,  i.  227,  228. 

Tinea  decalvans,  definition,  ii.  1061. 
pathology,  ii.  1 06 1, 
treatment,  ii.  1062. 
favosa,  definition,  ii.  1063. 
of  nails,  ii.  1063. 
pathology,  ii.  1063. 
symptoms,  ii.  1065. 
treatment,  ii.  1067. 
tonsurans,  see  Ringworm,  ii.  1056. 
versicolor,  definition,  ii.  10G8. 
pathology,  ii.  1068. 
treatment,  ii.  1069. 
Tingling,  sensation  of,  ii.  100. 
Tissue  destruction  in  fever,  i.  267. 

muscular  molecular  changes  in,  i.  267. 
Tissues,  involution  of,  i.  120. 
Tomentum  cei'ebri,  ii.  7. 
Tongue,  diseases  of,  ii.  794. 

erythematous  inflammation  of,  ii.  794. 
lesions  in  syphilis,  i.  918. 
morbid  sensibility  of,  ii.  794. 
simple  ulceration  of,  ii.  794. 
state  of,  in  gout,  i.  880. 
syphilitic  ulceration  of,  ii.  795. 
treatment  of  ulceration  of,  ii.  795. 
ulcer  of,  ii.  794. 
Tonsils,  enlarged,  definition,  ii.  798. 
pathology,  ii.  798. 
symptoms,  ii.  798. 
treatment  of,  ii.  798. 
inflammation  of,  ii.  796. 
Tophaceous  deposits,  i.  873. 
Tophi,  i.  873. 
Tormina,  ii.  857. 
Torticollis,  i.  863. 

Touch,  perversion  of,  diagnosis  of,  ii.  139. 
Trachea  and  bronchi,  diseases  of,  ii.  696. 
Tracheal  glands  in  enteric  fever,  i.  596. 
Trachealia,  ii.  697. 
Tracheophony,  ii.  548. 
Tracheotomy  in  croup,  ii.  702. 


Tracheotomy  in  diphtheria,  ii.  702. 
Transfer  (neivous),  phenomena  of,  ii.  263. 
Trapp's  formulas  for  solids  in  mine,  ii. 
945- 

Treatment  of  cases  to  be  given  in  their 

history,  i.  36. 
Trematode  parasites,  generation  of,  i.  213. 
Tremor  mercurialis,  ii.  108 1. 
Tremors,  continued,  i.  22. 

of  disseminated  sclerosis,  ii.  189. 
Trephine,  use  of,  in  disease,  ii.  85. 
Trichina  spiralis,  animals  in  which  it  is 
found,  i.  164. 

cyst  magnified,  i.  160. 

description  of,  i.  159. 

destruction  of,  i.  168. 

experimental  propagation  of,  i.  162. 

history  of,  i.  159. 
of  a  case,  i.  162. 

its  occurrence  in  man,  i.  165. 

morbid  anatomy,  i.  162. 

removed  from  cyst,  i.  160. 

symptoms,  i.  162. 
in  the  pig,  i.  167. 
Trichocephalus  disj)ar,  description  of,  i. 

159- 

1  ricophyton,  ii.  1056. 

Tricrotous  pulse,  ii.  581. 

Tricuspid  orifice  regurgitation,  ii.  616. 

valve  area,  murmur  in,  ii.  572. 
Trifacial  neuralgia,  ii.  203. 
Trismus  nascentium,  ii.  284. 

or  lock-jaw,  ii.  289. 
Tromer's  test  for  sugar  in  urine,  i.  1060. 
Trophic  affections  in  locomotor  ataxy,  ii. 
480. 

of  bones  and  joints,  ii.  480. 
of  skin,  ii.  480. 
secondary,  causes  of,  ii.  480. 
changes,  from  nervous  diseases,  ii.  479. 
d.  5turbances  in  paralysis,  ii.  335. 

in  progressive  locomotor  ataxy,  ii.  395. 
nerve  lesions,  ii.  480. 
Tropical  disease,  realm  of,  ii.  1099. 
Tropics,  forms  of  disease  characteristic  of 
the,  ii.  1099. 
mortality  from  disease  in  the,  ii.  1099. 
Tubercle,  adenoid  nature  of,  ii.  738. 
cachexia,  i.  1021. 

development  in  connective  tissue,  i.  lOII. 

elements  of,  i.  loio. 

general  infection  of,  i.  1015. 

giant  cells  in,  i.  1015. 

grey  and  yellow,  i.  loio. 

growth  in  enteric  fever,  i.  596. 

of  an  infective  process,  ii.  752. 
infective  nature  of,  i.  loi  7  ;  ii.  759. 
inoculation  of,  ii.  758. 
mass  of  scrofula,  i.  1008. 
material  of,  i.  49. 
n.iliary  development  of,  i.  1014. 

rare  in  pulmonary  phthisis,  ii.  753. 

recognition  of,  i.  1015. 
painful  subcutaneous  nervous,  i.  981. 
secondary  to  scrofula,  i.  1019. 
self-infection  of,  i.  1015. 
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Tubercles,  tiiberculae  of  Willan,  ii.  1034. 
in  scrofula,  i.  looi. 
of  brain,  ii.  476. 
Tubercular  meningitis,  ii.  426. 
causation,  ii.  427. 
definition,  ii.  426. 
diagnosis  of,  ii.  433. 
morbid  anatomy,  ii.  428. 
pathology,  ii.  427. 
prognosis,  ii.  434. 
symptoms,  ii.  430. 
in  adult,  ii.  430. 
in  children,  ii.  430. 
treatment,  ii.  434. 
peritonitis,  ii.  812. 
Tubcrculisation,  i.  1009. 
Tuberculo-pneumonic  phthisis,  symptoms, 

ii.  762. 
Tuberculosis,  i.  1009. 
acute  miliary,  ii.  766. 
infective,  bovine,  in  man,  ii.  760. 
malignancy  of,  ii.  759. 
true  miliary,  i.  1014. 
Tubular  respiration,  ii.  548- 

sounds,  ii.  544. 
Tumor,  adenoid,  of  brain,  ii.  476. 
cavernous  (erectile  tissue),  i.  980. 
encysted,  of  brain,  ii.  477. 
fibroid,  i.  979. 
gummy,  i.  907. 

]iroper  of  brain,  glioma,  ii.  47$. 
simple  cerebral,  ii.  475. 
strumous,  of  brain,  ii.  476. 
Tumors,  adenoid,  i.  982. 
adipose,  of  brain,  ii.  476. 
aneurismal  of  brain,  ii.  477. 
as  outgrowths,  i.  983. 
bony,  i.  981. 
cancers  of  brain,  ii.  477. 
cartilaginous,  i.  980. 
cholesteatoma,  of  brain,  ii.  476. 
classification  of,  i.  976. 
colloid,  of  brain,  ii.  476. 
compound  histoid,  i.  982. 
containing  cysts,  i.  979. 
defined,  i.  976. 
embryonic  tissue  of,  i.  977. 
encephalic,  prognosis  of,  ii.  479. 
encephaloid,  i.  941. 
fatty,  1.  980. 
fibro-calcareous,  i.  979. 
fibro-cystic,  i.  979. 
fibro-fatty,  i.  979. 
fibro-muscular,  i.  979. 
fibro-plastic,  i.  979. 
fleshy,  of  brain,  ii.  476. 
gelatiniform,  of  brain,  ii.  476. 
glandular,  i.  982. 
granulation,  i.  908. 
gummata  of  brain,  ii.  477. 
gummy  in  periosteum,  i.  9 1 2. 
histoid,  i.  976. 
hydatid,  of  brain,  ii.  477. 
in  brain,  diagnosis  of,  ii.  478. 
in  cerebellum,  symptoms  of,  ii.  479- 
in  spinal  cord,  symptoms,  ii.  479. 


Tumors,  intracranial,  cause  of  ischn;mia 
and  neuritis,  ii.  524. 
lardaceous  of  brain,  ii.  476. 
lipoma  of  brain,  ii.  476. 
lymphatic,  i.  982. 

malignant  and  non-malignant,  i.  976. 

characters  of,  i.  962. 
medullary,  i.  961. 
mucous,  i.  981. 
my.xomata,  of  brain,  ii.  476. 
of  brain  and  membranes,  ii.  475. 

causes  of,  ii.  475. 

defined,  ii.  475. 

forms  of,  ii.  475. 

history  of,  ii.  475. 

morbid  anatomy,  ii.  475. 

pathology  of,  ii.  475. 

prognosis  in,  ii.  479. 

symptoms  of,  ii.  477. 

treatment  of,  ii.  479. 
osteo-sarcoma,  i.  979. 
parasitic,  of  brain,  ii.  477. 
recurrent  fibroid,  i.  979. 
sarcomata  of  brain,  ii.  476. 
stercoraceous,  ii.  869. 
syphilomata  in  brain,  ii.  477. 
tyromata,  of  brain,  ii.  477. 
vascularisation  of,  i.  976. 
whence  do  they  arise  ?  i.  977. 
Tympanites,  i.  114. 

in  fever,  i.  311. 
Type,  change  of,  questions  regarding,  i. 

295- 

of  inflammatory  fever,  i.  75. 
Types  of  disease,  and  tendency  to  change, 
i.  294. 
definition  of,  i.  294. 
of  fever,  i.  290. 
Typhlitis,  causation,  ii.  839. 
definition,  ii.  839. 
pathology,  ii.  S39. 
symptoms,  ii.  839. 
treatment,  ii.  839. 
Typhoid  fever  growths,  i.  49. 
of  inflammation,  i.  78. 
see  Enteric  fever,  i.  5S1. 
or  ataxic  type  of  fever,  i.  29 1, 
poison,  multiplication  of,  i.  401. 
state,  the,  i.  291. 
Typho-malaria,  ii.  1 1 12. 
Typhus  ambulator  ills,  i.  617. 
Typhus  fever,  alcohol  in  treatment  of,  i. 
572. 

bedsores,  i.  563. 
blood  in,  i.  552. 
bodily  temperature  in,  i.  557. 
cardiac  complication,  i.  508. 
coma-vigil  in,  i.  563. 
complications,  i.  565. 
convulsions  in,  i.  565. 
definition  of,  i.  544. 
delirium  of,  i.  554. 
eruption  of,  i.  555- 

evidence  of  its  contagious  nature,  i. 
546- 

favourable  symptoms,  1.  565. 
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Typhus  fever,  general  phenomena,  i.  553. 
historical  notice  of,  i.  544- 
influence  of  age  on  temperature  in,  i. 
561. 

in  India,  ii.  1126. 

modes  of  fatal  end,  i.  565. 

morbid  anatomy,  i.  551. 

origin  of,  i.  546. 

pathology  of,  i.  544.  1 

prognosis  in,  i.  561. 

propagation  of,  i.  546. 

pulmonic  complications  in,  i.  567. 

pulse  in  relation  to  temperature,  i.  560. 

stage  when  its  poison  is  most  power- 
ful, i.  549. 

subsultus  tendinum  in,  i.  563. 

symptoms  of,  i.  553. 

treatment  of,  i.  569. 

of  the  headache  and  delirium,  i.  575. 

typical  range  of  temperature  (diagram), 
i.  558. 

unfavourable  symptoms,  i,  564. 
Tyroma,  i.  loio. 

tyrosis,  tyromatous,  ii.  754. 

of  brain,  ii.  476. 
Tyrosine,  ii.  924. 

forms  of,  ii.  960. 

pathological  relations  of,  ii.  960. 

sediments  of,  in  urine,  ii.  960. 

Ulcer,  i.  Si. 

of  larynx,  definition,  ii.  682. 

of  stomach,  ii.  824. 

syphilitic,  causation  of,  ii.  682. 

syphilitic,  i.  893. 
Ulcers,  contagions,  of  the  genitals,  i.  893. 
Ulceration  of  oesophagus,  ii.  805. 
Ulcerative  inflammation,  definition  of,  i.  80. 
pathology  of,  i.  80. 

endocarditis,  ii.  604. 
Unconsciousness,  ii.  411. 
Ursemic  headache,  treatment  of,  ii.  131. 
Urate  of  ammonia,  i.  249. 

of  soda  crystals,  i.  872. 
Urea  in  blood,  detection  of,  ii.  98. 

in  urine  of  twenty-four  hours,  i.  261. 

presence  of,  in  fluids,  ii.  963. 

table  for  determination  of,  i.  262. 
Uric  acid  concretions,  i.  248. 
crystals,  i.  248. 
diathesis,  ii.  831. 
Urinary  bladder,  diseases  of,  ii.  1003. 

calculi,  i.  250. 

excretion,  deteitnination  of,  ii.  935. 
passages,  mucus  and  epithelium  of,  ii. 
947- 

sediments,  ii.  947. 
system,  diseases  of,  i.  346  ;  ii.  934. 
kidney  and  secretion  in  relation  to,  ii. 
934- 

Urine  acid,  fungi  in,  ii.  961. 
after  scarlet  fever,  i.  522. 
albumen  in,  ii.  962. 

ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphates  in  it, 
ii-  955- 

amount  of  sugar  in  it,  i.  1059. 


Urine,  blood-corpuscles  in,  ii.  949. 
blood  in,  ii.  962. 

pigment  in,  ii.  961. 
cancer  cells  in,  ii.  949. 
casts  in,  ii.  987. 
cell  forms  in,  ii.  949. 
chlorides,  estimation,  ii.  936. 

pathological  relations  of,  ii.  937. 
chlorine  in,  of  twenty-four  hours,  i.  261. 
chylous,  containing  embryos  of  round 

worm  in,  i.  183. 
collection  of,  for  examination,  ii.  961. 
constituents,  pathological  relations  of,  ii. 
936. 

volumetric  estimation  of,  ii.  936. 
corpora  amylacea  in,  ii.  949. 
cylinders  and  casts  in,  ii.  9-1.9. 
cystine  in,  ii.  960. 

determining  composition  of,  in  disease, 
.  ii-  934- 

diabetic,  estimation  of  sugar  in,  i.  1058  ; 

ii.  945. 
during  enteric  fever,  i.  611. 
entozoa  in,  ii.  949. 
epithelial  casts  in,  ii.  970. 
examination  of,  i.  30. 
fat  in,  ii.  949. 
fibrine  in,  ii.  949. 

free  acid  in  of  twenty-four  hours,  i.  261. 

estimation  of,  ii.  946. 
hrematine  in,  ii.  961. 
hair  in,  ii.  949. 
in  ague,  i.  669. 
in  fevei',  i.  286. 
in  gout,  i.  874. 

in  malignant  cholera  reaction,  i.  72S. 
in  pneumonia,  ii.  725 
in  yellow  fever,  i.  650. 
kidney  structure  in,  ii.  949. 
microscopic  examination  of,  ii.  947. 
oxalate  of  lime  in,  ii.  957.. 

pathological  relations  of,  ii.  958. 
passed  in  twenty-four  hours,  i.  261. 
pathological  relation  of  deposits,  ii.  947. 

of  phosphates,  ii.  955. 
phosphates  in,  ii.  955. 
phosphoric  acid,  pathological  relations 

of,  ii.  943. 

estimation  of,  ii.  942. 
passed  in  twenty-four  hours,  i.  261. 
saline  matter,  estimation,  ii.  946. 
sarcinse  in,  ii.  949. 
sediments  after  secretion,  ii.  949. 

foreign  to  it,  ii.  961. 

of  leucine  in,  ii.  960. 

of  phosphoric  acid  in,  ii.  955. 
solid  matter,  estimation  of,  ii.  946. 
solids  in  twenty-four  hours,  i.  261. 
specific  gravity  of,  i.  261  ;  ii.  946. 
spermatozoa  in,  ii.  949. 
substances  suspended  in  it,  ii.  947. 
sulphuric  acid  in  of  twenty-four  hours,  i. 

241. 

estimation  of,  ii.  942. 
pathological  relations,  ii.  942. 
suppression  of,  i.  31. 
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Urine,  suppression  of,  causation,  ii.  looo. 
definition,  ii.  lOOO. 
dia,i;nosis,  ii.  looi. 
pathology,  ii.  looo. 
prognosis,  ii.  looi. 
symptoms,  ii.  looo. 
treatment,  ii.  lOOi. 
tests  for  sugar  in,  i.  105S  ;  ii.  945. 
toralcc  in,  ii.  961. 
tubercle-masses  in,  ii.  949. 
tyrosine  in,  ii.  960. 
urea,  estimation  of,  ii.  938. 

in,  of  twenty-four  hours,  i.  261. 

Dr.  de  Chaumont's  method  of  eslinia- 

ing,  ii.  939. 
Dr.  Haughton's  tables,  ii.  940,  941. 
]iathological  relation  of,  ii.  939. 
uric  acid,  estimation  of,  ii.  943,  949; 
of,  in  twenty-four  hours,  i.  261. 
calculi,  ii.  951. 
forms  of,  ii.  949. 

]iathological  relations  of,  ii.  944,950. 
in  excess,  diagnosis  of,  ii.  953. 
prognosis,  ii.  953. 
symptoms,  ii.  952. 
treatment,  ii.  953. 
Vogel's  colour  table  for,  ii.  935 
volumetric  method  of  analysis  of,  ii.  936. 
Urticaria,  definition,  ii.  1037. 
pathology,  ii.  1 03 7. 
treatment,  ii.  1037. 
Uvula,  elongated,  causation,  ii.  799. 
definition,  ii.  799. 
pathology,  ii.  799. 
symptoms,  ii.  799. 
treatment,  ii.  800. 
relaxation  of,  ii.  680. 

Vaccination  Acts,  i.  4S4. 

character  of  cicatri.x  after,  i.  493. 

febrile  state  produced  by,  i.  489. 

history  of,  i.  476. 

impaired  influence  of,  i.  486. 

in  France,  i.  481. 

in  Sweden,  i.  4S1. 

inoculating  syphilis  by,  i.  902. 

legislation  regarding,  i.  477. 

method  of,  i.  491. 

operation  of,  i.  490. 

perfect  security  by,  i.  483. 

prejudices  against,  i.  477. 

protection  conferred  by,  i.  478. 

selection  of  lymph  for,  i.  495. 

signs  of  successful,  i.  492. 

spurious,  results  of,  i.  490. 

treatment  of  small-pox  b}',  i.  463. 
Vaccine  lymph,  primary,  to  obtain  it,  i. 
.475- 

Vaginal  epithelium,  ii.  948. 
Valves  and  orifices  of  heart,  diseases  of,  ii. 
610. 

Valvular  diseases  of  the  heart,  ii.  608. 
Vapour  bath,  mercurial,  i.  954. 
Varieties  of  fever,  i.  290. 
Variola  in  cows,  i.  469. 
in  horses,  i.  469. 


\'ariola  in  monkeys,  i.  469. 

in  sheep,  i.  469. 
\'ariolce  vaccina;,  i.  468. 
Variolus  dermatitis,  i.  444. 
Vaso-motor  disturbances  in  paralysis,  ii.  335. 
Veins,  clots  in  peripheral,  ii.  667. 

diseases  of,  ii.  664. 

gouty  disease  of,  i.  882. 

jugular,  turgescence  and  pulsation  of,  ii. 
564' 

\  egetations  on  valves  of  heart,  ii.  610. 
\' enereal  diseases,  i.  893. 
Venesection,  question  of,  in  meningitis,  ii, 
442. 

Venom,  snake,  chemical  analysis  of,  i.  413. 

special  secretion  of,  i.  411. 
^'enoms  differently  affect  the  blood,  i.  415. 

specific,  pathology  of,  i.  410. 
"\'cnous  murmurs,  anremic,  i.  1095. 

obstruction,  i.  97. 

thrombi,  softening  of,  ii.  667. 
A'entricle,  floor  of  fourth,  view  of,  ii.  41. 
\'ertigo,  causes  of,  ii.  143. 

auditory,  see  Labyrinthine  vertigo,  ii.  143. 

defined,  ii.  142. 

epileptic,  ii.  248,  268. 

labyrinthine,  ii.  143. 

subjective,  ii.  142. 
\'csical  catarrh,  see  Catarrh  of  the  bladder, 

ii.  1003. 
Vesicular  emphyesma,  ii.  70S. 

cntozoa,  i.  153. 

murmur,  healthy,  of  lungs,  ii.  548. 
intensity  of,  ii.  548. 

parasites,  i.  197. 
\'csicules,  or  vesicular  of  Willan,  ii.  I034. 
\'ibration,  vocal,  ii.  542. 
Vibrations  through  chest-walls,  ii.  542. 
\ihno,  i.  ISO. 
Villous  cancer,  i.  975. 
Viper,  effects  of  its  bite,  i.  409. 
Virus  of  specific  diseases,  changes  of,  i.  417. 

transformation  of,  i.  417. 
Viscera,  transposition  of,  ii.  538. 
Visceral  aura,  in  epilepsy,  ii.  254. 

lesions  of  syphilis,  i.  915. 

syphilis,  i.  896. 
Vision,  impairment  of,  i.  23. 
Vitalists,  i.  39. 

^'ital  knot  of  Flourens,  ii.  75. 
Vocal  cords,  paralysis  of  muscles  of,  ii.  692. 
spasms  of,  ii.  692. 

fremitus,  ii.  542. 

vibration,  ii.  542. 
Vogel's  colour  table,  ii.  935. 
\'oice,  auscultation  of,  ii.  54S. 

changes  of,  in  disease,  ii.  552- 
Voltaism,  ii.  337. 
Volvulus,  ii.  871. 
Vomiting,  i.  29. 

cerebral,  ii.  89. 

diagnostic,  value  of,  ii.  89. 

fxcal,  explained,  ii.  875. 

gastric,  ii.  89. 
Vulnerability  of  constitution,  i.  II. 
Vulvitis,  i.  1057. 
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"Warburgh's  tincture,"  i.  678. 
Wars,  causes  of  sickness  in  Englisli 
545- 

Wasting  palsy,  see  Progressive  inusc 

atrophy,  ii.  384. 
Water-brash,  i.  29. 

drinking,  malaria  spread  by,  i.  424.. 

examination  of,  for  filaria  medinens: 

on  the  brain,  see  Hydrocephalus,  ii. 
435- 

on  the  chest,  ii.  773. 
use  of,  in  chronic  gout,  i.  SS3. 
use  of  pure,  i.  1 136. 
Waters  (mineral),  characters  of,  i.  S84. 

in  chronic  gout,  i.  884. 
Watery-bag-hydatid  cyst,  in  cattle,  i.  2 

in  brain,  ii.  447. 
AVaxy  disease,  i.  129. 
of  spleen,  ii.  1024. 
liver,  see  Liver,  lardaceous,  ii.  91 8. 
Wheals,  ii.  1037. 

White  matter  of  cerebrum,  ii.  34.  . 

spots  on  heart,  ii.  502, 

swelling,  ii.  669. 
"Whoop,"  i.  768. 
Wines,  acidity  of,  i.  1 147. 

adulteration  of,  i.  1 149. 

prominence  of  certain  substances  i 
II37- 

sugar  in,  i.  1 148. 
Wool-sorter's  disease,  ii.  747. 
Worms,  cerebro-spinal  symptoms  of,  i. 


Worms,  hollow,  definition  of,  i.  1 
pathology  of,  i.  156. 

round,  treatment  of,  i.  185. 

solid,  i.  187. 
Wounds,  poisoned,  i.  40S. 

healing  by  first  intention,  i.  72. 
Wrist-drop,  ii.  1077. 
Writers'  cramp,  symptoms  of,  ii. 

treatment  of,  ii.  184. 
Wry-neck,  i.  S63. 

spasmodic,  ii.  179. 


Xanthalxiia, 


900. 


640. 


Yellow  atrophy  of  liver,  see  Acute 

atrophy  of  liver,  ii.  925. 
Yellow  fever,  history  of,  i.  640. 

importation  of,  i.  642. 

of  the  coasts,  i.  674. 

pathology  of,  i.  640. 

prognosis  in,  i.  652. 

specific,  definition  of, 

symptoms  of,  i.  647. 

treatment  of,  i.  652. 

types  of,  i.  648. 

urine  in,  i.  650. 
softening  of  brain,  ii.  605. 

Zones,  isothermic,  ii.  1098. 
Zoo-amyline,  i.  132. 
Zoogloea,  i.  150. 
Zymosis,  i.  373. 
Zymotic,  i.  355,  373. 
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Moreover,  from  beginning  to  end,  the  matter  is  clearly,  concisely,  and  accurately  written."— Feiennarj^ 
Journal.  .  . 

"  A  very  important  treatise  ...  an  examination  of  its  contents  satisfies  us  that  it  is  a  boob  whien 
should  be  highly  appreciated.  Tl.e  quantity  of  varied  matter  it  contains  is  enormous."— a"" 
Foreign  Medico-Chirurrjical  Review. 
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8vo,  468  pp.,  doth,  with  Plate,  Numerous  Tables,  and  Diagrams, 
price  12s.  6d. 

A    MANUAL  OF 

PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

BY 

ALEXANDER  WYNTER  BLYTH,  M.R.C.S.,  F.C.S., 

pnSLIC  ANALTST  TOR  THE  COUNir  OF  DEVON. 


FIRST  DIVISION :  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  FOODS. 


Part  1.— Sugar,  Starches. 

2. — Wheaten  Flour  ato  Bread. 
„  3.— Milk,  Butter,  Cheese. 
„  4. — Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa. 


Part  5.— Alcohol — Alcoholic  Liquors, 
Beer,  Wine,  Brandy,  Eum, 
Whisky,  Gin. 
,,  6. — ^Vinegar. 

,,   7. — Mustard,  Pepper,  the  Sweet 
and  Bitter  Almond,  Annatto. 


SECOND  DIVISION :  THE  DETECTION  OF  POISONS. 


Part  1.— Preliminary  Remarks. 

,,  2.— Organic  Poisons:  Hydrocy- 
anic Acid,  Chloroform, 
Phosphorus. 

„  3.— Opium,  Nux  Vomica,  Bella- 
donna, Henbane,  Conium, 
Tobacco,  Calabar  Bean, 
CoccuLus  Indicus,  Aconite, 
Ergot  of  Rye,  Digitalis, 


COLCHICUM,  BiBERINE,  LA- 
BURNUM, Oxalic  Acid. 

Part  4. — Cantharides,  Putrid  Mat- 
ters, Poison  of  the  Cobra. 

„  5. — Inorganic  Poisons  :  Arsenic, 
Antimony,  Cadmium,  Lead, 
Copper,  Bismuth,  Silver, 
Mercury,  Zinc,  Barium. 


OPINIONS   OF   THE  PRESS. 

"  Will  be  used  by  every  Analyst."— Xarecfi. 

"A  work  fuil  of  great  interest.  .  .  .  Ttie  method  of  treatment  excellent.  .  .  .  Gives  Just  that 
amount  of  information  which  those  able  to  aj)preciate  it  will  Aesixe."— Westminster  Review. 

"  Stands  unrivalled  for  completeness  of  information.  ...  A  really  '  practical '  handbook  for  tho 
guidance  of  practical  men.  .  .  .  Though  essentially  a  book  for  public  analysts,  it  is  one  which  most 
Chemical  Students,  including  Pharmaceutical  Students,  would  do  well  to  possess,  and  there  are  few 
Laboratories  in  which  it  may  not  appropriately  find  a  xilsLce."— Sanitary  Record. 

"  Pharmaceutical  chemists  will  And  the  work  of  great  value.  .  .  .  Contains  a  vast  amount  of  raro 
and  valuable  information." — Chemist  and  Druggist. 

"  A  very  complete  compendium,  .  .  .  All  the  most  recent  researches  referred  to.  .  .  .  One  of 
the  first  cases  in  which  we  have  seen  the  polariscopic  estimation  of  Sugar  by  the  more  recent  optical 
method  fully  and  accurately  described.  .  .  .  Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa  are  treated  very  fully,  with  a 
large  number  of  original  analyses.  .  .  .  The  chapters  on  Alcohols,  Beers,  and  Wines  are  complete. 
Aji  extremely  useful  handbook." — Analyst. 

"We  heartily  commend  this  work  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are  interested  in  the  chemical  analysis 
of  Beer." — Brewer's  Guardian. 

"  The  amount  of  information  here  collected  is  enormous.  .  .  .  Of.the  care  taken  by  the  Author  we 
can  speak  in  the  highest  terms." — Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 

"The  whole  work  is  full  of  useful  practical  information  compiled  in  a  judicious,  conscientious 
manner.  ...  An  exceedingly  valuable  feature— we  beUeve  ongiual— is  that  the  various  pleas  which 
may  probably  be  raised  on  behalf  of  a  supposed  adulterator  or  poisoner  are  here  pointed  out,  and  the 
i  expert  is  thus  forewarned." — Cliemical  News. 

i  "  By  this  work  the  author  has  increased  our  obligations  to  him.  .  .  .  Will  be  found  extremely 
useful  for  reference." — Glasgow  Medical  Journal, 
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Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  IQmo,  roan,  with  152  Illustrations, 
price  Is.  6d. 

THE    SURGEON'S  POCKET-BOOK: 

An  Essay  on  the  best  Treatment  of  the  Wounded  in  War. 

For  which  a  Prize  was  awarded  by  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  Germany. 
Specially  adapted  to  the  Public  Medical  Services. 

By  Surgeon-Major  J.  H.  PORTER, 

Hon.  Assoc.  of  the  Order  of  St.  .Tohii  of  Jervsalem.  late  Assistant-Professor  of  Military  Surgery  in.  the  Army 
Medical  School,  and  Priiicij'cU  Medical  Officer  in  Charge  of  the  Cabul  Force  in  the  Afghan  War. 


OPINIONS   OF    THE  PRESS. 

"Every  Medical  Officer  is  recommended  to  have  the  Surgeon's  Pocket-hook  by  Snrgeon-Major 
Porter,  accessible  to  refresh  his  memory  and  fortify  his  judgment." — Precis  of  Field  Service  Medical 
Arrangements  for  Afghan  War. 

"  A  complete  vade  mecum  to  guide  the  military  surgeon  in  the  performance  of  duties  which  may 
deTolve  upon  him  at  any  moment  in  the  field.  .  .  .  There  is  no  surgeon  but  will  find  Surgeon-Major 
Porter's  work  a  no  less  handy  than  valuable  remembrancer  and  guide.  We  can  strongly  recommend  it 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  companions  that  a  medical  officer  in  any  branch  of  the  pubUc  service  can  have 
with  him  on  active  service  The  contents  of  the  Surgeon's  Pocket-Book  are  of  a  very  compre- 
hensive character.  After  a  few  general  remarks  on  Htgienic  Regdlations,  the  subject  of  the  convey- 
ance of  wounded  men  from  fields  of  action  to  the  dressing-stations  and  field-hospitals,  is  considered,  and 
numerous  means  of  forming  Extempoeaky  Litters  in  the  absence  of  regular  stretchers,  are  described. 
jV  description  is  then  given  of  various  Extemporaky  Appliances  to  be  used  as  supports  for  broken  limbs; 
and  this  is  followed  by  instructions  on  several  modes  of  forming  and  applying  Plaster-of -Paris  Bandages, 
and  on  the  uses  and  manipulation  of  a  variety  of  surgical  apparatus,  such  as  Splints  of  different  kinds, 
irrigating  appliances,  and  others.  The  mode  of  examining  Gunshot  Wounds,  extracting  foreign  bodies, 
and  their  general  treatment  follow.  Gunshot  Wou-nds  of  Special  Hegions  are  next  described  in  syste- 
matic sequence.  Opekative  Suhgert  succeeds,  and  the  modes  of  performing  amputation  in  different 
situations,  and  excision  of  joints,  are  described.  Each  description  in  the  text  has  its  accompanying 
explanatory  drawing.  Hemorrhage;  the  operations  for  tying  arieries;  the  principal  Cosiplicationb 
which  are  from  time  to  time  met  with  in  the  Hospital  Tkeat.ment  of  wounded  men,  viz. — local  gangrenes, 
bedsores,  tetanus,  hospital  gangrene,  erysipelas,  phlebitis,  pyaemia,  septicemia,  osteo-myelitis,  and 
scurvy — are  the  subjects  which  occupy  the  remaining  pages  of  the  strictly  professional  portion  of  the 
work.  The  Construction  of  latrines,  field-ovens,  and  of  extemporary  water-filters.  Scales  of  Diet, 
Classifications  ov  Wounds  and  Injuries,  a  formulary  of  Presckiptions,  and  a  copious  index,  complete 
the  work." — British  Medical  Journal. 

"  Its  conspicuous  merit  consists  in  the  skill  displayed  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  its  infor- 
mation."— Lancet. 

"  A  capital  little  book  .  .  .  of  the  greatest  practical  value.  .  .  .  A  surgeon  with  this  Manual 
in  his  pocket  becomes  a  man  of  resource  at  once." — West7mnster  Revieiu. 

"  Just  such  a  work  as  has  long  been  wanted,  in  which  men  placed  in  a  novel  position  can  find  out 
quickly  what  is  best  to  be  done.  We  strongly  recommend  it  to  every  officer  in  the  Public  Medical 
Services." — Practitioner. 

"  Most  ably  fulfils  what  the  author  has  attempted,  and  gives  in  small  compass,  convenient  form,  and 
admirable  arrangement,  just  the  sort  of  information  of  practical  value  for  a  sui-geon  in  charge  of  troops 
before  the  enemy ."—£diu burgh  Medical  Journal. 

"  11  nous  parait  difficile  de  dire  autant  de  choses  en  moins  de  mots,  et  d'unir  d'une  manifere  plus 
heureuse  la  clartd  et  la  concision."— SuHeiire  International  des  Societes  de  Secours  aux  Militaires  Blessls: 
Geneve. 

"  A  valuable  addition  to  our  Military  Text-books.  ...  So  fully  illustrated  that  for  lay  readers  and 
iimbulance  work  it  will  prove  eminently  useful."— J/crftcaZ  Times  amd  Gazette. 


Pitblished  under  the  sanction  of  the  National  Society  for  Aid  to  the 
Sick  and  Wounded  in  War. 

A  MANUAL  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  ATTENDANTS  ON  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  IN  WAR: 
By  Staff-Assistant-Sukgeok  A.  MOFFITT, 

(Late  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Netley). 

With  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  Cloth,  5s. ;  by  post,  5s.  3d. 

"  A  well  written  volume.  Technical  language  has  been  avoided  as  muQh  as  possible,  and  ample 
explanations  are  afforded  on  all  matters  on  the  uses  and  management  of  the  Field  Hospital  Equipment  oi 
the  British  Army."— Standard. 
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THE  CIRCLE  OF  THE  SCIENCES: 

A  SERIES  OF  POPULAR  TREATISES 

OK  THE 

NATURAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES,  AND  THEIR  APPLICATIONS. 

BY 

Professors  Owen,  Ansted,  Young,  andTENNANT;  Drs.  Latham,  Edward  Smith, 
ScoFFERN,  BusHNAN,  and  Beonner;  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Twisden, 
Dallas,  Gore,  Imray,  Martin,  Sparling,  and  others. 

Complete  in  Nine  Volumes,  illustrated  with  many  thousand  Engravings  on  Wood. 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth  lettered.    5s.  each  volume. 


Vol.  1.— ORGANIC  NATURE.— Part  I.  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology;  the 
Skelet  n  and  the  Teeth;  Varieties  of  the  Human  Eace.  By  Professor  Owen,  Dr.  Jl/Athaji,  and  Dr. 
Bdshnan. 

Vol.  2.— ORGANIC  NATURE  —Part  IT.  Structural  and  Systematic  Botany,  and 
Natural  History  of  the  Animal  Kingdom— Invertebrated  Animals.  By  Dr.  Edwaed  Smith  and 
William  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S. 

Vol.  3.— ORGANIC  NATURE.— Part  IIL  Natural  History  of  the  Animal  Kingdom 

— Vertebrated  Animals.   By  William  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S. 

Vol.  4. — INORGANIC  NATURE.— Geologjr  and  Physical  Geography;  Crystallo- 
graphy; Mineralogy;  Meteorology,  and  Atmospheric  Phenomena.  By  Professor  Ansted,  Kev.  W. 
Mitchell,  M.A.,  Professor  Tesnast,  and  Dr.  Scoffekn. 

Vol.    5.— PRACTICAL    ASTRONOMY,   NAVIGATION,  AND  NAUTICAL 

Astronomy.    By  Hugh  Bkeeji,  Greenwich  Obsei-vatory,  Pi-ofessor  Young,  and  E.  J.  Lowe,  P.R.A.S. 

Vol.  6.— ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY.— The  Imponderable  Agents  and  Inorganic 

Bodies.   By  John  Scoffekn,  M.D. 

Vol.  7.— PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY.— Monographs  on  Electro-Metallurgy;  the 

Photographic  Art;  Chemistry  of  Food  and  its  /.  dulterations ;  and  Artificial  Light.  By  George 
GoitE,  Birmingham,  John  Scoffern,  M.D.,  Dr.  Edward  Bronnee,  Bradford,  Marcus  Sp^leling,  and 
John  Martin. 

Vol.  8.— MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCE.— Philosophy  of  Arithmetic;  Algebra  and 

its  Solutions;  Plane  Geometry;  Logarithms;  Plane  and  Siherical  Trigonometry;  Mensuration 
and  Practical  Geometry,  with  use  of  Instruments.  By  Professor  Young,  Kev.  J.  F.  Twisden,  M.A., 
Sandhurst  College,  and  Alexander  Jardine,  C.E. 

Vol.  9.— MECHANICAL  PHILOSOPHY.— The  Properties  of  Matter,  Elementary 
Statics;  Dynamics;  Hydrostatics;  Hydrodynamics;  Pneumadcs,-  Practical  Mechanics;  and  the 
Steam  Engine.   By  the  Kev.  Walter  Mitchell,  M.A.,  J.  E.  Young,  and  John  Imkat. 


In  Separate  Treatises.  Clotli. 


s.  d. 

1.  Ansted's  Geology  and  Physical  Geo- 

grap'iy,  2  G 

2.  Beeem's  Practical  Astronomy,  .      .  .20 

3.  Bronner  and  Scoffern's  Chemistry  of 

Food  and  Diet,  1  G 

4.  Bdshnan  s  Physiology  of  Animal  and 

Vi-getable  Life,  1  G 

5.  Gore's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Electro- 

Deposition,   1  G 

6.  Imeay's  Practical  Mechanics,    .      .  .16 

7.  Jaedine's  Practical  Geometry,  .      .      .    1  G 

8.  Latham's    Varieties    of    the  Human 

Species,  16 

9.  Mitchell  and  Tennant's  Crystallography 

and  Mineralogy  3  0 

10.  Mitchell's  Properties  of  Matter  and  Ele- 

mentary Statics  16 

11.  Owen's  Principal  Forms  of  the  Skeleton 

and  the  Teeth,  16 


s.  d. 

12.  Scoffern's  Chemistry  of  Light,  Heat,  and 

Electricity,  3  0 

13.  Scoffern's  Chemistry  of  the  Inorganic 

Bodies,  3  0 

It.  Scoffern's  Chemistry  of  Artificial  Light,  1  G 
15.  Scoffern  and  Lowe's  Practical  Meteor- 


ic. Smith's  Introduction  to  Botany:  Sti'uctural 

and  Systematic  2  0 

17.  TwiSDEN's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigono- 
metry 16 

IS.  Twisden  on  Logarithms  10 

19.  Young's  Elements  of  Algebra,  .      .  .10 

20.  Young's  Solutions  of  Questions  in  Algebra,  1  0 

21.  Young's  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astro- 

nomy, .      .  ...   2  6 

22.  Young's  Plane  Geometry,  .      .      .  .16 

23.  Young's  Simple  Arithmetic,     .      .  .10 

24.  Young's  Elementary  Dynamics,      .  .16 
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GENERAL  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 

GEOLOGY. 

A  MANUAL  OF  GEOLOGY:  Practical  and  Theoretical.  By 

John  Phtllips,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  F.G.S.,  late  Professor  of  Geolosy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  Revised  and  Edited  by  Robert  Etheridge,  F.  R.S.,  F.G.S., 
of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  and  Professor  H.  Govier  Seeley,  F.R.S., 
of  King's  College,  London.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    (In  Preparation.) 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

THE  STUDENT'S  NATURAL  HISTORY;  a  Dictionary  of  the 

Natural  Sciences:  Botany,  Conchology.  Entomology,  Geology,  Mineralogy, 
Paleontology,  and  Zoology.  By  W.  Baird,  M.D.,  "F.L.S.,  late  of  the  British 
Museum.  With  a  Zoological  Ghart,  showing  the  Distribution  and  Range  of 
Animal  Life,  and  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth 
gilt,  10s.  Cd. 

"  The  work  is  a  very  useful  one.  and  Trill  contribute,  by  its  cheapness  and  comprehensiveness,  to 
foster  the  extending  taste  for  Natural  Science." — Westiiiiitsler  lltoiew. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INANiMATE  CREATION, 

recorded  in  the  Structure  of  the  Earth,  the  Plants  of  the  Field,  and  the  Atmos- 
pheric Phenomena.  By  Professor  Ansted,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    Large  post  Svo.    Cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

A  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANIMAL  CREATION:  being 

a  Systematic  and  Popular  Description  of  the  Habits,  Structure,  and  Classifica- 
tion of  Animals.  ByW.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  With  coloured  Frontispiece  and 
many  hundred  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.    Cloth,  Ss.  6d.    New  Edition. 


CHEMISTRY. 
CHEMICAL  RECREATIONS:  A  Popular  Manual  of  Experi- 

mental  Chemistry.  By  John  Joseph  Griffin,  F.C.S.  With  540  Engravings 
of  Ajiparatus.    Crown  4to.    Cloth.    Tenili  Edition. 

Part  I.  Elementary  Chemistry.    Price  2s. 

Part  II.  The  Chemistry  of  the  Non-Metallic  Elements,  including  a  Comprehen- 
sive Course  of  Class  Experiments.    Price  10s.  Gd. 

Or,  comjjieic  in  one  volume,  clotli,  gill  top,  I2-s.  Qd. 


SURVEYING. 

ruhlished  ivilh  concurrence  of  the  Surveyors-General  of  N.  S.  Wales  and  Victoria. 

TRAVERSE  TABLES  :  Computed  to  Four  Places  Decimals  for 

every  Minute  of  Angle  up  to  100  of  Distance.  For  the  use  of  Surveyors  and 
Engineers.  By  R.  Lloyd  Gurden,  Authorised  Surveyor  for  the  Governments 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.    Half-bound  Folio,  I'rice  30s. 

"  Mr.  Gurden  is  to  be  thanked  for  the  extraordinary  labour  -which  he  has  bestowed  on  facilitating 
the  work  of  the  Surveyor.  .  .  An  almost  unexampled  instance  of  professional  and  literary 
industry."— „ 

"The  work  has  but  to  ba  known,  and  no  Engineers  or  Surveyor's  offlce  will  be  without  a  copy.  — 
.[fchitecl. 
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TELEGRAPHY. 

Published  loitJi  the  Approval  of  the  Director-General  of  Telegraphs  in  India. 
Crown  8uo,  cloth,  15s.    Second  Edition. 

TELEGRAPH  CONSTRUCTION  :  Comprising  Telegraph  Engi- 

neering,  Maintenance,  and  Organisation.  By  .J.  Christie  Douglas,  Mem.  Soc. 
Telegraph  Engineers.    With  Appendices  and  Copious  Index. 

"  A  most  useful  guide  to  any  one  engaged  in  any  branoli  of  electi-ic-telegraph  engineering. — A  thenxum. 
"The  subject  is  treated  with  great  clearness  and  judgment."— i?«i7inee;-in5r. 


METALLURGY. 
ELEMENTS  OF  METALLURGY:  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 

Art  of  Extracting  Metals  from  their  Ores.  By  J.  Arthur  Phillips,  C.E., 
F.G.S.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 

CONTENTS. 


Eefractory  Materials. 
Fire  Clays. 
Fuels,  &c. 

Aktimony. 

Arsenic. 

Zinc. 


Iron. 

Cobalt. 

Nickel. 

Mercury. 
Bismuth. 
Lead. 


Aluminium. 

Copper. 

Tin. 

Gold. 
Silver. 
Platinuji,  &c. 


Royal  8vo,  764  pp.,  cloth,  with  over  200  Illustrations,  drawn  to  scale,  and  reduced  from 
working  drawings,  price  34s. 

"There  is  certainly  no  metallurgical  treatise  in  the  language  calculated  to  prove  of  such  general 
utility  to  the  student  seeking  sound  practical  information.  The  value  of  the  book  is  almost  inestimable.' ' 
—Mining  Journal. 


ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 
ELECTRO-METALLURGY  (A  Manual  of).    Bv  James  Napier, 

F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.  Comprising— 
Electrotype  Processes.  |  Bronzing. 

Electro-plating.  Coating  with  Copper. 

Electro-gilding.  |      Deposition  of  other  Metals. 

A  History-  of  the  Art,  &c.,  &c. 
With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.    Fifth  Edition. 
"  The  Fifth  Edition  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  new  work,  and  of  a  pboved  aud  tmed  fmend.  .  . 
A  work  calculated  to  inspire  invention.''— /eweWc-;-  and  Watclunake/: 


DYEING. 


DYEING  AND  DYEING  RECEIPTS  (A  Manual  of). 

jSTapier,  P.E.S.E.,  F.C.S.  Comprising— 


By  James 


1.  Chemistry  op  Dyeing. 

2.  Mordants  and  Alterants. 

3.  Vegetable  Dyes. 


4.  Animal  Dyes. 

5.  Aniline  Colours. 

6.  Practical  Manipulation. 


With  Diagrams  and  57  Specimens  of  Dyed  Cotton,  Silk,  and  Woollen  Fabrics. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  bevelled,  21s.    Third  Edition. 

"ExcEEDrnGiY  VALUABLE  to  the  Practical  Dyer.  .  .  .  A  Manual  of  necessary  reference  to  all  who 
wish  to  keep  pace  with  the  scientific  discoveries  of  the  time." — Journal  of  Applied  Hciaice. 
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ENGINEERING  AND  MECHANICS. 


Works  by  I.  J.  MACQUORN  RAHKINE,  C.E,  LL.D,  F.R.S, 

Late  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in,  the  University  of  Glasgow. 


I.  A  Manual  of  Applied  Mechanics:  Comprising  the  Principles 

of  statics  and  Cinematics,  and  Theory  of  Structures,  Mechanism,  and  Machines. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.    Ninth  Edition. 

"  Cannot  fail  to  bo  adopted  as  a  text-book.  .  .  .  The  whole  of  the  information  is  so  admirably 
arranged,  that  there  is  every  facility  for  reference."— J/j'ni/jjr  Journal. 

II.  A  Manual  of  Civil  Engineering:  Comprising  Engineering 

Surveys,  Earthwork,  Foundations,  ]\Iasonry,  Carpentry,  Metal  Work,  Roads, 
Railways,  Canals,  Rivers,  Waterworks,  Harbours,  &c.  With  numerous  Tables 
and  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  16s.    Thirteenth  Edition. 

"  Far  surpasses  in  merit  every  existing  work  of  the  kind.  As  a  'Manual '  for  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
fessional Civil  Engineer  it  is  sufficient  and  unrivalled;  and  even  wlieu  we  say  this,  we  fall  short  of  that 
high  appreciation  of  Dr.  Eankine's  labours  which  we  should  like  to  express." — The  Engineer. 

III.  A  Manual  of  Machinery  and  Miliwork:  Comprising  the 

Geometry,  Motions,  Work,  Strength,  Construction,  and  Objects  of  Machines, 
&c.  Illustrated  with  nearly  300  Woodcuts.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  Fourth 
Edition. 

"Fully  maintains  the  high  reputation  which.  Professor  Rankine  enjoys  as  a  scientific  writer ;  higher 
praise  it  is  difficult  to  award  to  any  book.  ...  It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  lantern  to  the  feet  of  every 
fingineer." — Tlie  Engineer. 

iV.  A  Manual  of  the  Steam -Engine  and  other  Prime  Movers: 

With  numerous  Tables  and  Illustrations,  and  a  Diagram  of  the  Mechanical 
Properties  of  Steam.    Cro^Vn  Svo,  cloth,  12s.  Gd.    Ninth  Edition. 

V.  Useful  Rules  and  Tables:  For  Architects,  Builders,  Car- 

penters, Coachbuilders,   Engineers,   Engravers,  Founders,  Mechanics,  Ship- 
builders, Surveyors,  Wheelwrights,  &c.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  93.    Fifth  Edition. 
"A  necessity  of  the  E.ngm(i&v."—Athenseiim. 

"  Undoubtedly  the  most  useful  collection  of  engineering  data  hitherto  produced."— i/wji'H;/  Journal. 

VI.  A  Mechanical  Text-Book:  A  Practical  and  Simple  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  iMechanics.  By  Professor  Rakkine  and  E.  F.  Bambee, 
C.  E.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  9s.    Second  Edition. 

"  The  work  as  a  whole  is  vei-y  complete,  and  likely  to  prove  invaluable  for  fui-nishing  a  useful  and 
reliable  outline  of  the  subjects  treated  oi:  — Mining  Journal. 

VII.  A  Selection  from  the  Miscellaneous  Scientific  Papers 

of  Professor  Rankine,  C.E,,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  From  the  Transactions  and  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  and  other  Scientific  and  Philosojihical  Societies,  and  the 
Scientific  Journals.  With  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  P.  G.  Tait,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Xr.tural  PhiIoso])hy  iu  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Edited  by  W.  J. 
Millar,  C.E.,  Secretary  to  the  Institute  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in 
Scotland.  In  one  volume,  Royal  Svo,  with  Fine  Portrait  on  Steel,  Plates,  and 
Diagrams.    Cloth,  bevelled,  31s.  6d. 
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STANDARD  RELIGIOUS  WORKS. 


BIBLICAL  WORKS  BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  EADIE,  D.D,  LL.D., 

LATE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  REVISION  COJIPANY. 


This  Series  forms  a  Complete  Library  of  Reference,  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical. 
I.— EADIE'S  (Rev.  Prof.)  BIBLICAL  CYCLOPJEDIA  :  a  Dictionary  of 

Eastern  Antiquities,  Manners  and  Customs,  Geography,  Natural  History,  Biography,  and 
Biblical  Literature;  Illustrative  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  With  Maps  and  Engravings 
drawn  from  the  most  authentic  sources.  Post  Svo,  handsome  cloth,  7s.  Gd.;  half-bound  calf, 
10s.  6d.;  morocco  antique,  16s.    Ticentij-first  Edition. 

IL— EADIE'S  (Rev.  Prof.)  CRUDEN'S  CONCORDANCE  :  a  Complete 

Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  the  Basis  of  Gruden.  With  a  Portrait  on  Steel  of 
Alexander  Cruden,  M.A.,  and  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Di;.  King  Post  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ; 
half-bound  calf,  Gs.  Gd.;  full  morocco,  gilt  edges,  10s.  Gd.   Forty-fijth  Edition. 

Ill— EADIE'S  (Rev.  Prof.)  CLASSIFIED  BIBLE  :  an  Analytical  Concor- 

dance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Illustrated  by  Maps.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  bevelled,  8s.  6d., 
morocco  antique,  17s.   Sixth  Edition. 

IV.— EADIE'3  (Rev.   Prof.)  ECCLESIASTICAL    CYCLOPAEDIA;  or 

Church  Lexicon.  A  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,  .'-'ects,  and  Heresies;  History  of 
Dogmas,  Rites,  Sacraments,  Creeds,  Liturgies,  Confessions,  Monastic  and  Religious  Orders, 
Modern  Judaism,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Eadik  ;  assisted  by  numerous  Contributors. 
Post  Svo,  cloth,  bevelled,  Ss,  GJ.;  morocco  antique,  17s.   Sixtli  Edition. 

v.— EADIE'S  (Rev.  Prof.)  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE.  For 

the  Use  of  Young  Persons.  From  tlio  larger  work  by  Dr.  Eadie.  With  Map  and  numerous 
Illustrations.   Small  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  Cd  ;  morocco,  gilt  edges,  7s.  Gd.   Eighteenth  Edition. 


THE  ALTAR  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD  :  a  Series  of  Prayers  and  Selections 

from  the  Scriptures,  for  Domestic  Worship,  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  in  the  Tear.  By 
the  Eev.  Dr.  Harris,  assisted  by  eminent  Couti-ibutors  ;  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Eev. 
W.  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.  JVew  Edition,  entirely  revised.  Eoyal  Ito,  with  Steel  Frontis- 
piece, cloth,  gilt  edges,  '22s. 
***  Also  Illustrated  with  a  series  of  first-class  Engravings  on  Steel,  descriptive  of  the  most  important 
Events  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  at  Gs.  extra. 

MATTHEW  HENRY'S  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  HOLY  BIBLE.  With 

Explanatory  Notes.    In  3  Vols.,  super-royal  Svo,  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  50s. 

THE  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD  :  being  Confessions  of  Faitli  con- 
tributed by  eminent  Members  of  every  Denomination  of  Christians;  also  of  Mohametanism, 
Parseeism,  Hindooism,  Mormoni.^m,  &a..  &c.  With  a  Harmony  of  the  Christian  Confessions 
of  Faith,  by  a  Member  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  bevelled,  3s.  6d.  Sew 
Edition. 

*t*  In  this  volume,  each  Denomination,  through  some  leading  Member,  has  expressed  its  own 
opinions.  There  is  no  other  book  in  the  language  on  the  same  plan. 

CHEEVER'S  ANECDOTES  :  a  Cyclopajdia  of  Moral  and  Religious  Anec- 
dotes. With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  the  Eev.  Geoege  CaEEVEit,  D.D.  Crown  Svo,  cloth. 
3s.  6d.   Eighteenth  Edition. 

CREATION'S  TESTIMONY  TO  ITS  GOD  :  the  Accordance  of  Science, 

Philosophy,  and  Religion.  A  Manual  of  the  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion; 
with  Especial  Reference  to  the  Progress  of  Science  and  Advance  of  Knowledge.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Ragg.   Crown  Svo,  handsome  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  5s.    Thirteenth  Edition. 

KITTO'S  HOLY  LAND.    The  Mountains,  Valleys,  and  Rivers  of  the  Holy 

Land;  being  the  Physical  Geography  of  Palesiine.  By  the  Eev.  John  Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.A. 
With  Eight  Full-page  Illustrations.   Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.    Tenth  Thousand. 

ARCHDEACON  PALEY'S  NATURAL  THEOLOGY.    With  Illustrative 

Notes  and  Dissertations,  by  Henky  Lop.d  Beougiiam  and  Sir  Charles  Bell.  Many  Engrav- 
ings.   1  Vol.  IGmo,  cloth,  price  4s. 
V  The  same  with  Lord  Bkougham's  Notes  and  DIALOGUES  ON  INSTINCT,  3  Vols.  IGmo,  cloth, 
73.  6d. 
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THE    EMERALD  SERIES 

or 

STANDAED  AUTHOES. 

Illustrated  by  Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Stothaed,  Leslie,  David  Eoberts, 
Stanfield,  Sir  Thomas  Laweence,  Catteemole,  &c.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt. 

Particular  attention  is  requested  to  this  very  beautiful  series.  The  delicacy  of  the  Engravings,  the 
excellence  of  the  typography,  and  the  quaint  antique  head  and  tail-pieces,  render  them  the  most 
beautiful  volumes  ever  issued  from  the  press  of  this  country,  and  now,  unquestionably,  the  cheapest 
of  their  class. 


BURNS'  (Robert)  SONGS  AND  BALLADS.  Witli  an  Introduction  on 
the  Character  and  Genius  of  Burns.  By  Thomas  Caelyle.  Carefully  printed  in 
antique  type,  and  Illustrated  with  Portrait  and  beautiful  Engravings  on  Steel. 
Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s. ;  malachite,  10s.  6d.    Second  Thousand. 

BYRON  (Lord) :  CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE.  With  Memoir  by 
Professor  Spalding.  Illustrated  with  Portrait  and  Engravings  on  Steel,  by 
Geeatbach,  Miller,  Lightfoot,  &c.,  from  Paintings  by  Cattekmole,  Sir  T. 
Laweence,  H.  Howaed,  and  Stothaed.  Beautifully  printed  on  toned  paper. 
Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  ;  malachite,  10s.  Cd.    Third  Thousand. 

CAMPBELL  (Thomas):  THE  PLEASURES  OF  HOPE.  With  Intro- 
ductory Memoir  by  the  Eev.  Charles  Rogers,  LL.D.,  and  several  Poems  never 
before  published.  Illustrated  with  Portrait  and  Steel  Engravings.  Cloth,  gilt 
edges,  3s.  ;  malachite,  10s.  6d.    Second  Thousand. 

CHATTERTON'S  (Thomas)  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  an  Original 
Memoir  by  Frederick  Martin,  and  Portrait.  Beautifully  illustrated  on  Steel, 
and  elegantly  printed.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s. ;  malachite,  10s.  6d.  Fourth 
Thousand. 

GOLDSMITH'S  (Oliver)  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  Memoir  by  Pro- 
fessor Spalding.  Exquisitely  illustrated  with  Steel  Engravings.  Printed  on 
superior  toned  jiaper.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s. ;  malachite,  10s.  Cd.  New  Edition. 
Seventh  Thousand. 

GRAY'S  (Thomas)  POETICAL  WORKS.    With  Life  by  the  Rev.  John 

Mitford,  and  Essay  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  With  Portrait  and  numerous 
Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood.  Elegantly  printed  on  toned  paper.  Cloth,  gilt 
edges,  5s.  ;  malachite,  12s.  6d.  Eton  Edition,  loith  the  Latin  Poems.  Sixth 
Thousand. 

HERBERT'S  (George)  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  Memoir  by  J.  Nichol, 
B.A.,  Oxon,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Edited  by  Charles  Cowden  Clarke.  Antique  headings  to  each  page.  Cloth, 
gilt  edges,  3s. ;  malachite,  10s.  Cd.    Second  Thousand. 

KEBLE  (Rev.  John) :  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  With  Memoir  by  W. 
Temple,  Portrait,  and  Eight  beautiful  Engravings  on  Steel.  Cloth,  gilt  edges, 
5s.  ;  morocco,  elegant,  10s.  Cd.  ;  malachite,  12s.  Cd.    Second  Thousand. 

FOE'S  (Edgar  Allan)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.  Edited,  with 
Memoir,  by  Jajies  Hannay.  Full-page  Illustrations  after  Wehneet,  Weir, 
&c.  Toned  paper.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s. ;  malachite,  10s.  Cd.  Thirteenth 
Thousand. 

Other  volumes  in  preparation. 
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STANDARD  PRESENTATION  WORKS. 


THE   STANDARD   DICTIONARY   OF  QUOTATIONS. 

First  Series,  Thirtieth  Edition.    Second  Series,  Sixth  Edition. 

MANY  THOUGHTS  OF  MANY  MINDS: 

A  TREASURY  OF  REFERENCE. 
Consisting  of  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  the  most  Celebrated  Authors. 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  SERIES,  Compiled  and  Analytically  Arranged 
By  henry  SOUTHGATE. 


In  square  Si'o,  elegantly  printed  on  toned  pa-per. 
Peesentation  Edition,  Cloth  and  Gold,      .      .       12s.  6d.  each  Volume. 
Library  Edition,  Half-bound  Eoxburghe,     .       .       Ms.        ,,  ,, 
Do.         Do.      Morocco  Antique,      .       .       .       21s.  ,, 

Each  Series  is  complete  in  Itself,  and  sold  separately. 


"  The  produce  of  years  of  research."— ^aminen 

"  A  treasure  to  every  reader  fortunate  enough  to  possess  it." — Journal  of  Education. 

"A  Magnificent  Gift-Book,  appropriate  to  all  times  and  seasons." — Freemason's  Magazine. 

"  There  Is  positively  nothing  in  the  language  that  will  bear  a  moment's  comparison  with  '  Many 

Thoughts.'  "—Manchester  Advertiser. 
"The  Second  Series  fully  sustains  the  deserved  reputation  of  the  Fiest."— /o/ire  Bull. 


BY   THE   SAME  AUTHOR. 

In  Square  Svo,  elegantly  yrinted  on  Toned  Paper, 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  QUOTATIONS  AND  SELECTED  PASSAGES  FROM  THE  BEST 
WRITERS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  TEE  CLERGY  AND  OTHERS. 

COMPILED  AND  ANALYTICALLY  ARRANGED 

By   henry  SOUTHGATE. 


PROFESSOR  CRAIK'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AND  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
FROM  TPIE  NORMAN  CONQUEST, 

With  numerous  Excerpts  and  Specimens. 

By  GEORGE  LILLIE  CRAIK,  LL.D., 

TmIc  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature,  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 

"  Professor  Craik's  hook  going,  as  it  does,  through  the  whole  history  of  the  language,  probably  takes 
a  place  quite  by  itself.  The  great  value  of  the  work  is  its  thorough  comprehensiveness.  It  is  always 
clear  and  straightforward,  and  deals  not  in  theories  but  in  lacts."— Saturday  Review. 

LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  Two  Vols.,  royal  8vo,  handsome  cloth,  25s.    New  Edition. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  for  the  Use  of  Colleges,  Civil 
Service,  and  other  Competitive  Examinations.  Selected  from  the  larger  Work, 
by  Dr.  Ceaik.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  Cd.    Eighth  Edition. 

"A  Manual  of  English  Literature  from  so  experienced  and  well-read  a  scholar  as  Professor  Craik 
needs  no  other  recommendation  than  the  mention  of  its  existence."— /S^cc/aior. 
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UNIVERSITY  TEXT-BOOKS. 

MR.   CRUTTWELL'S   CLASSICAL  WORKS. 

Second  Edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  8s.  6c/. 

1.  A  HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  LITERATURE,  from  the  Earliest  Period 

to  the  Times  of  the  Antoniiies.   By  C._T.  Ckuttwell,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
Head  Master  of  Malvern  College. 
"Nothing  at  all  equal  to  it  has  hitherto  teen  published  in  England."— Qiiarterhj  Review. 
"A  most  serviceable— indeed  indispensable— guide  for  the  student.  .  .  .   The  'general  reader 
will  be  both  charmed  and  instvacted."— Saturday  Review. 

COMPANION  VOLUME. 

2.  SPECIMENS  OF  ROMAN  LITERATURE,  from  the  Earliest  Period 

to  the  Times  of  the  Antonines. 

Part  I.— EOMAN  THOUGHT— Religion-,  Philosophy  and  Science,  Art  and  Letters. 
Part  II.— EOMAN  STYLE— DESCRiprrv'E,  Ehetoeical,  and  Humorous  Passages. 
With  Synopsis  and  Indices  complete. 
Edited  by  C.  T.  Cruttwell,  M  A ,  Merton  College,  Oxford ;  and  Peake  Banton,  JI.A.,  some  time 
Scholar  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  10s  6d. 
"  A  work  with  a  standing-ground  of  its  own.   .   .   .   Not  only  useful,  but  necessary,  for  many 
classes  of  readers.    .   .   .   The  sound  judgment  exercised  in  arranging  the  plan  and  in  the  selection  of 
the  Passages  calls  for  hearty  commendation."— ilaturrfaj/  Review. 


PROFESSOR  RAMSAY'S  CLASSICAL  WORKS. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth. 

1.  A  MANUAL  OF  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES :  Law,  Constitiition,  Army 

and  Xavy,  Public  and  Social  Life,  Agriculture,  Eeligion,  &c.  For  the  Use  of  Advanced  Students. 
By  William  Eamsay,  M  A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  late  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  With  Map,  numerous  Engravings,  and  very  copious  Index.  Eleventh 
Editioii.   Ss.  6d. 

2.  AN  ELEMENTARY  MANUAL  OF  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES,  Adapted 

for  .Junior  Classes.    With  numerous  Illustrations.   Seventh  Edition.  4s. 

3.  A  MANUAL  OF  LATIN  PROSODY.    Illustrated  by  Copious  Examples 

and  Critical  Eemarks.   Sixth  Edition.  5s. 


DR.   BRYCE'S  VIRGIL. 
VIRGILII  OPERA.  Edited  by  A.  Hamilton  Beyce,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Senior 

Classical  Moderator  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Te.^tt  fi-om  Heyne  and  Wagnek.  English 
Notes,  Original  and  Selected,  from  the  leading  German  and  English  Commentators.  Illustra- 
tions from  the  Antique.   Thirteenth  Edition.   In  I  Vol.,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  (is. ;  or  in  Three  Parts:— 

Part     I.-BUCOLICS  and  GEOEGICS,        2s.  6d. 

Part  II.— THE  ^NEID,  Books  I  — VL,       2s.  fid. 

Part  III.-THE  iENEID,  Books  VII.-XII.,  2s.  Gd. 
"  Contains  the  pith  of  what  has  been  written  by  the  best  scholars  on  the  sxibiecV —Athenxum. 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE. 
HORATII  OPERA.    Edited  by  Joseph  Currie,  formerly  Head  Classical 

Master  in  Glasgow  Academy.  Text  from  Orellius.  English  Notes,  Original  and  Selected,  from 
the  best  Commentators.  Illustrations  from  the  Antique.  In  1  Vol.,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  as.;  or  in 
Two  Parts:— 

Part  I.-CAEMINA,  3s. 
Part  II.— SATIEES  and  EPISTLES,  3s. 
"  The  notes  are  excellent  and  exhaustive."— Quoj-ie;-?)/  Journal  of  Education. 


THE  VOCABULARY  OF  PHILOSOPHY :  Mental,  Moral,  and  Metaphysi- 

cal.  With  Quotations  and  Eeferences  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  William  Fleming,  D.D.,  late 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Eevised  and  Edited  byHENET 
Caluerwood,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophyin  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  bevelled,  10s.  6d.   Third  Edition. 


London:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  10  Stationehs'  Hall  Coubt. 
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